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TREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  contained  the  equivalent  of  abonf 
iiaO.OOO  words,  while  this  edition  contains  more  than  a  million.  Its 
four-fold  (growth  has  been  duR  n^t  only  to  the  filling  of  many  gaps 
that  formerly  existed,  bnt  to  the  addition  of  certain  kinds  of  cost 
data  tijat  interest  engineers  only.  In  writing  the  first  edition,  I  had 
primarily  h>    mind    the   contract-  ■    concern    Is  to   know   the 

most    economical    niethod    of    o  and    the    unit    costs    in 

e\-r    -    -'-'!.      While   every    eny.iufi    :-.i.>uld,    nnd    many    do,    tri'k'^ 
as^  interest  as   the  contractor   in   itemized   unit    costs,    all 

en^...  .. -  _;o  called  upon,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  give  approxi- 
mate preliminary  estimates  of  costs,  and  these  must'  often  be  fur- 
nished before  the  structure  has  been  designed.  For  example,  a 
hydraulic  engineer  may  be  asked  the  probable  cost  of  a  filter  plkn^ 
for:jLi6rtiKici»n9uiMng  a.  given  amount  of  water.  He  should  be  able  to 
state  the  cost  of  sand  filter  beds  per  ttcre,  covered  or  Uncovered, 
and  the  annual  cost  of  operation  per  million  gallons  filtered.  To 
illustrate  again :  A  railway  engineer  fi^ds  that  a  high  steel  viaduct 
may  be  needed  to  trross  a  vaFlcy^  He  desires  a  rational  formula  by 
v.birh  tho  nnnrnximate  wP'-'i'f  '^^  steel  In  such  a  viaduct  can  be 
ng  the  pr  Or,  If  he  plans  a  high  timber 

=  a  mcth'T  :  oxlmatlng  the  number  of  feet 

boai-d  measure  and  the  pounds  of  iron  It  will  require. 

In  brief,  the  engineer  needs  frequently  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
onits  In  a  structure  of  a  given  class  and  size,  as  wetl  as  the  unit  J 
costs;    whereas  the  contractor  is  usually  satisfied  With  data  giving  I 
the   Itemized   uftit   costs  under   stated  cohdltions.      I   have   tried   to' 
supply  both  wants  in  this  edition.'  ' 

During  the  last  four  years  I  ha\-e  cotitjntieddccilmulathig  data  on 
methods  flind  costs,  a  large  part  of  whFch  ha\'^e  been  published  in 
BtiffiTieerinff-Contractinff.  When  1  Tjeg^th  to  make  these  data  a  fea- 
ture of  Enffineerin ff'Cfmtractin'ff,' 1  r^eix^' s^eraX  letters  express- 
ing the  hope  that  I  should  be  atfle  ttt  cohtihue  the  work  of  publish- 
ing such  cost  data,  but  at  the  !»ame  time  voicing  a  fear  that  the 
good  material  Would  soon  be  exhausted."  So  long  as  men  remain 
possesses!  of  inventive  faculties'  and  of  genius  for  organization,  we 
need  never  fear  that  new  and  valuable  cost  data  will  be  unobtain- 
able. Management  engineering  Is  an  irifailt 'ferleftce;  and  we  shall 
see  astonishing  changes  in  meth<)Ma«  at  doCn^  wd^fc^tt' niachlties  used, 
and  "consequently  in  unit  costs!'    i"    ^-'J-    •'    ■'■i-'i:^^   t;i'r!   .'l  ■■  v. 

This  cwnparatively  new  imidy' w:i^^tieerin^'C^sti^'M8'tiot''btily 
-  Ill-  iija    noiJoLT----"^  ■ 
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had  a  pronounced  effect  upon  methods  of  construction,  but  has 
already  begun  to  work  a  change  in  designs  of  engineering  struc- 
tures. Specifications  drawn  by  engineers  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
items  of  actual  unit  costs  are  often  absurd  in  their  requirements. 
Hence,  as  a  knowledge  of  costs  spreads,  we  may  confidently  expect 
radical  changes  in  designs  and  in  specifications.  These  changes  will 
result  in  entirely  new  cost  data,  so  that  a  dearth  of  this  sort  of 
information   is  not  to  be  expected  from  now  on. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  Indebtedness  to  the  files  of  the  follow- 
ing periodicals  and  society  transactions : 

Engineering-Contracting,  Engineering  Aeics,  Engineering  Record, 
Railway  Age-Gazette,  Electric  Railway  Journal,  Municipal  Engi- 
neering Magazine,  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  Oood  Roads 
Magazine,  Engineering  Magazine,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies,  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Illinois  Society  of 
Engineers,  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Engineers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  New  England  Water  Works  Association, 
American  Water  Works  Association,  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  American  Association  of 
Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings,  and  the  Insti- 
tution  of   Civil   Engineers. 

HALBERT   P.    GILLETTE. 

New  York,  March  14,   1910. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 

Four  years  ago  I  announced  in  my  little  book,  "Economics  of 
Road  Construction,"  that  I  had  In  preparation  a  handbook  of  cost 
data  for  engineers  and  contractors.  At  that  time  this  handbook 
had  been  under  way  for  eight  years,  and  it  seemed  nearly  ready 
for  publication ;  but  other  duties  prevented  a  speedy  finishing  of 
the  task.  The  delay,  however,  has  been  fortunate  in  that  I  have 
added  very  much  to  my  knowledge  of  the  general  subject.  In  the 
meantime,  two  books  have  grown  out  of  the  original  manuscript, 
namely,  my  books  on  earthwork  and  on  rock  excavation.  The 
writing  of  these  two  boolcs  has  better  fitted  me  for  the  writing  of 
this  book,  and  has  put  me  in  touch  with  many  engineers  and  con- 
tractors who  have  generously  furnished  additional  cost  data. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  book  on  engineering  cost  data 
ever  published.  There  are  "price  books"  written  for  house  builders, 
but  they  are  essentially  what  their  name  implies — books  on  prices 
of  materials  and  contract  prices.  This  book  differs  from  all  such 
works,  aside  from  the  fact  that  It  covers  the  whole  field  of  civil 
engineering,  in  that  It  is  a  book  In  which  costs  are  analyzed  and 
discussed.  A  contract  price  Is  one  thing,  a  contract  cost  is  an 
entirely  different  thing,  in  spite  of  the  common  confusion  of  fhese 
terms.  In  order  fully  to  understand  any  analysis  of  unit  costs  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods  used  in 
construction    and   operation.      Hence,    although    itemized   cost    data 
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occupy  many  scores  of  pag«e  in  this  book,  there  are  many  more 
scores  of  pages  devoted  to  descriptions  of  how  the  worlc  was  done, 
the  orgranization  of  the  forces,  and  the  machines  used.  The  records, 
in  all  cases,  are  actual  records  taken  from  eveo'  available  source 
of  published  information,  from  personal  letters  sent  by  engineers 
and  contractors  and  from  my  own  recorda 

It  Is  often  said  that  cost  data  are  of  no  value  to  an  Inexperienced 
man.  Generally  the  men  who  make  such  statements  are  themselves 
possessed  of  few  records  of  cost,  or  use  this  argument  as  an  excuse 
for  not  making  public  such  records  as  they  do  i>ossess.  The  very 
secretiveness  of  men  having  cost  data  which  they  refuse  to  make 
public,  nullifies  their  statement  that  such  data  can  be  of  no  use  to 
others. 

We  also  hear  it  argued  that  conditions  vary  so  widely  that  grave 
errors  occur  when  an  attempt  Is  made  to  apply  published  cost  data. 
Those  who  have  not  been  trained  to  study  the  conditions  affecting 
costs  are  likely  to  make  serious  blunders  In  any  case ;  but.  if  this 
book  is  in  even  a  slight  degree  what  it  aims  to  be,  it  will  be  of 
greatest  benefit  to  just  such  men ;  for  it  will  indicate  to  them  how 
to  analyze  costs  and  how  to  study  methods  of  i>erformIng  work 
economically. 

Many  of  the  erroneous  Ideas  about  the  value  of  cost  recording 
arise  from  a  confusion  of  the  term  cost  with  the  term  price.  This 
is  not  a  handbook  of  prices,  although  many  prices  are  given.  I 
could  have  filled  ten  volumes  with  prices,  and  with  summaries  of 
costs  written  by  engineers  who  have  failed  to  state  rates  of  wages 
and  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  performed-  But,  a  short 
time  after  publication,  all  such  matter  is  hardly  worth  the  ink 
that  it  Is  printed  with,  since  wages  and  prices  are  subject  to  constant 
change. 

The  attention  of  contractors  is  called  to  the  first  part  of  the  book 
in  which  systems  of  cost  keeping  are  described.  I  have  outlined 
what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  best  systems  of  cost  keeping. 
Samples  of  other  record  cards  and  methods  than  my  own 
are  shown ;  for  my  puriwse  has  l)€en  to  elucidate  principles, 
rather  than  to  exploit  pet  theories  as  to  business  management  and 
accounting. 

HAL.BERT  P.  GILLETTR 

New  York,  Sept.  1,  1905. 


NOTICE   TO    AUTHORS 

Authors  of  text  books  have  quoted  freely  from  the  first  edition 
of  this  book,  often  without  securing  permission.  While  we  follow  a 
liberal  policy  in  the  matter  of  permitting  quotations,  both  from 
our  books  and  from  the  pages  of  Engineermri-Contractinff  (wliich  is 
also  a  copyrighted  publication),  we  expect  authors  to  communi- 
cate with  us,  indicating  what  they  desire  to  quote. 

THE   MYRON   C.    CLARK   PUBLISHING    CO. 
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Railway  in  an  Eastern  City. — Cost  of  Operating  Cable 
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INTRODUCTION. 

John  Stuart  Mill  has  said :  "Without  any  formal  instruction,  the 
(ansuage  in  which  we  grow  up  teaches  us  ail  the  common  philosophy 
of.. the  agre." 

If  it  is  even  partially  true  that  general  knowledge  is  affected  by 
words  and  expressions  In  common  use,  it  is  certainly  undeniable  that 
formal  deflnitions  of  words  have  a  much  greater  effect  uix>n  the 
scope  of  mental  vision.  When  the  formal  definition  is  of  a  word 
that  denotes  a  profession,  the  far-reaching  consequence  pan  hardly 
be  estimated.  No  definition  of  any  profession  has  had  wider  circula- 
tino  and  more  general  acceptance  than  the  old  one  formulated  by 
Tredgold  and  adopted  In  its  infancy  liy  the  Institution  of  Civil 
SInglneers : 

"Engineering  is  the  art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  i>ower 
in  nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man." 

Note  the  entire  absence  of  any  reference  to  economics  in  this 
definition.  Engineering,  when  Tredgold  lived,  was  in  the  stage  of 
development  when  the  common  problem  before  an  engineer  was 
not  whether  a  Ihlng  could  be  done  economically  but  whether  it  could 
be  done  at  all.  Then  followed  the  reign  of  the  mathematicians 
who  took  up  engineering,  just  as  in  previous  years  mathematicians 
had  seized  upon  astronomy  as  a  delightful  science  in  which  to  exer- 
cise their  talents.  But  among  mathematicians  there  has  always 
been  a  liking  for  the  ancient  toast :  "Here's  to  pure  mathematics. 
May  it  never  be  of  any  use  to  anybody."  So  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  anything  so  "commercial"  as  saving  money  should  not 
have  appealed  very  strongly  to  the  mathematicians  who  had  taken 
up  engineering.  Nor  did  it.  Nor  has  there  been  an  entire  escape 
to  this  day  from  the  bondage  of  that  early  type  of  engineering. 
Tredgold's  definition  really  fails  to  define,  or  limit,  the  word  engi- 
neering. Under  his  definition  any  man  who  directs  any  of  the  great 
forces  of  nature  for  the  use  of  men  is  an  engrineer.  The  farmer 
who  utilizes  that  enormous  force — the  sun's  heat — for  the  "use 
and  convenience  of  man,"  is  an  engineer.  So,  too,  is  the  sailor  who 
directs  that  other  vast  force,  the  wind,  to  the  driving  of  his  ship. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  classes  of  men  wno  fall  within  the 
literal  wording  of  this  definition.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  very  unsatis- 
factory definition  because  of  its  vagueness.  However,  I  object  to  it 
not  so  much  upon  the  ground  that  it  includes  too  much  as  upon  the 
ground  that  it  fails  to  include  what  it  should,  namely  the  funda- 
mental function  of  the  modem  engineer,  which  is  to  solve  problems 
in  economic  production. 

I  recall  with  what  keen  Interest  I  first  read  that  now  historic 
work,  Wellington's  "Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railways." 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  opening  paragraph: 
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"It  would  be  well  if  engineering  were  less  generally  thought  of, 
and  even  defined,  as  the  art  of  constructing.  In  a  certain  important 
sense  it  is  rather  th^  art  of  not  constructing ;  or,  to  deline  it  rudely 
but  not  inaptly,  it  is  the  art  of  doing  that  well  with  one  dollar, 
which  any  bungler  can  do  with  two  after  a  fashion." 

Wellington  made  no  attempt  to  give  a  complete  definition  of  engi- 
neering, but  he  certainly  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
indicate  the  i'tiherent  Weakness  of  such  definitions  as  tliat  of '^'red- 
gold.  Weliingtbn  has  it  td  his  lasting  credit  that  he  made  a  valiant 
effort  to  reduce  railway  location  to  an  economic  science.  That  he 
made  many  errors,  or  that  he  was  not  always  even  logical,  detracts 
little  from  his  eminent  position  as  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of 
what  engineering  really  is.  .....    . 

Engineering  is  the  conscious  appti'catidn  of  Sdi^ide  't<i^'h%'p¥ohti^ii' 
of  economic  production.  ^:    ,    ,        .>  .    i,   ,     ,.,.1 

Under  this  definition,  which  may  ultimately  be  regarded  as  too 
broad,  I  aim  to  include  that  part  of  engineering  which  relates  to  the 
SiJientific  management  of  nfien,  and  the  scientific  development  of 
methods  of  construction  and  operation,  as  well  as  the  design  of  the 
most  economic  sti-uctures  and  machines  for  a  given  service.  The 
word  art  does  not  appear  in  the  definition,  for  it  is  obvious  that  in 
the  application  of  scientific  pjcinciples  in  the  solution  of  any  probiem, 
what  may  be  termed  "art"  must  be  exercised  if  the  greatest  success 
is  to  follow.  Natural  aptitude,  practice  and  experience  are  the 
qualifications  of  every  man  who  is  a  real  artist  in  the  execution  of  a. 
task.     These  are  the  qualities  that  cannot  be  imparted  by  teaching. 

Since  engineering  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  consists  in 
solving  problems  in  economic  construction  and  operation,  it  should 
be  apparent  to  all  that  cost  data  are  of  primary  importance  to  every 
engineer.  For,  just  as, data  on  tlie  resistance  of  materials  to  stress 
are  essential  in  economizing  the  materials  in  a  bridge,  a  building, 
or  a  machine,  so  data  as  to  unit  costs  of  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  are  vitally  valuable  to  every  engineer  who  attemptf; 
to  be  an  engineer  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  term.  ^j^, 

Tq  my  great  surprise,  the  first  edition  of  this  Handbook  of  Co^^ 
Data  was  scarcely  off  the  press  before  editorials  and  articles  began 
to  appear  in  certain  engineering  periodicals  belittling  the  value  of 
cost  data.  I  had  taken  particular  care,  as  I  had  thought,  in  pointing 
out  the  difference  between  the  price  of  anything  and  its  actual  cost, 
yet  it  was  said  by  writers  that  prices  fluctuated  so  rapidly  that  cost 
records  are  of  no  particular  value  except  for  very  short  periods  pf, 
time.  Lest  this  confusion  of  terms  shall  continue  to  mislead,  ^J^ 
purpose  briefly  indicating  again  their  meaning.        %  ,' li- 

The  price  of  any  article  is  the  money  paid  for  it,  by  fli  consumejr^ 
It  is  the  coat  to  the  consumer,  ^nd  in  that  sense  of  the  word  I  use 
the  term  cost  occasionally  in  this  book,  but  never  in  such  a  way 
a»  to  cause  confusion,  the  meaning  being  always  obvious  by  the 
context.  , 

The  cost  of  any  article  is  money  paid  by  the  pro<iucer  fQr,  nia- 
t^  rials,  supplies,  labor,  etc.,  necessary  in  its  production.  IJi9  I^^flj^' 
is  the  dffff  rfnce  between  this  cost  and  the  price  he  receives.    •    . ,  /, 
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-;ivo  the  number  of  hours  or  days  of  labor  of 
I    ;o   produce   a  unit  of  product,    we    have 
Biv'in  K  may  be  of  permanent  value,  so  long  as 

t^e  son..  _'   the  work  retnahi  «in  vogue.     In   brief, 

we  ha.ve  j;ivcn  Li^e  tust  in  terms  of  the,  clay's  output  of  a  man^  and 
tliia  1«  by  no  n>eans.a  ouantity  subject  to  erratic  fluctuations.  In- 
deed, under  equal:.  -  are  often  astonish- 
ingly stable.  If  ,  I  ask  him  to  com- 
pare    th«       I      •    .      .-.  ,     -r^  ,         .  _ 

tion,"  V. 

Making  .    . ..„„.,  „,^ 

over   my  manuscript   to   my   publishers.      Aitken   w:  <lish 

methods  and  co8t  of  building  macadam  roada.     He  cm 

rock  drills  and  Bnellsh  steam  rollers.     I  used  machines 
almost  identfcaJ.  and  our  rVspeclive  unit  cossts  were,  on  m 
nearly  i<:  d  lo  the  same  unit  rates  of  wagta. 

^'  *s  '  >  attribute  to  cost  data  s^a  ephoneral  or 

purely  i">  .^^  ww..v,  .;.  <iu.-d  prices  vary  with  supply  and  demand, 
or  because  local  conditions  differ  more  or  less.  Prices  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  at  all  in  making  proper  comparisons  of  cost 
data,  since,  if  quanUties  of  materials  and  quantities  of  labor  are 
stated,  thcr  substitution  of  standard  prices  for  materials  and  of 
standard  wages  for  labor  is  a  mere  matter  of  conuBOir  sense  and 
the  multiplication  table.  .         '  •!. 

Fallacies,  howe\-er.  die  with  cat-ltke  protraction.  Hence,  when 
the  first  published  objections  to  the  real  and  general  v-alue  of  pub- 
lished cost  data  were  seemingly  killed,  I  found  them  struggling  to 
life  again.  In  a  recent  paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  If  was  urged  that, .  while  cost  data  may  be  valuable 
they  are  of  no  great,  value  except  to  the  man  who  gathered  the 
data !  THis  same  fallacy  has  also  been  repeated  in  two  engineering 
journals,  "both  editorially  and  in  contributed  articles. 

Were  It  nqt  for  the  sources  of  these  errors  I  should  ignore  them. 
But  they  seem  to  merit  at  least  a  passing  notice. 

Cost  data  differ  from  other  engineering  data  in  no  essenUaJ 
respect,  except,  perhaps,  in  this:  Workmen  who  are  underpaid,  or 
poorly  managed,  or  arrogant  because  of  a. false  feeling  of  independ- 
ence, may  not  do  a  full  day's  work.  When  this  is  so,  unit  costs  are 
necessarily  high  if  measured  in  terms  of  the  man-day.  This  con- 
dition, however,  can  be  recorded,  and,  in  fact,  it  records  itsell  if.. 
we  have  other  data  for  comparison.  ,  .  ,  - 

Cost  data  can  be  so  reduced  to  items  and  accomDanied  by  state-  ' 
menta  of  conditions  as  to  be  of  as  much  value  to  engineers  and 
contractors  as  any  other  kind  cf  data.  Data  of  strengths,  for  ex- 
ample, are  ver>-  misleading  if  unaccompanied  by  descriptions  of  the 
size  of  test  pieces,  chemical  composiUon.  and  many  other  factors, 
which  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  "local  conditions"  that  cause 
vanauons  in  cost  data  By  curious  coincidence,  one  of  the  engi- 
neers who  has  most  severely  criticized  cost  data  is  the  author  of  a 
25D-page  book  giving  nothing  but  records  of  strength  and  elasticity 
tests  of  PorUand  cement  and  concrete.     If  cost  data  were  subject  to 
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a  tenth  of  the  variation  found  in  these  cement  strengths,  well 
might  we  dispair  of  reducing  the  subject  of  cost  estimating  to  a 
science. 

This  last  expression  leads  me  to  the  real  heart  of  the  subject  of 
this  book,  and  the  heart  is  not  cost  estimating — at  least  it  is  not  that 
per  se.  Important  as  the  matter  of  estimating  costs  often  is,  the 
overshadowing  value  of  cost  data  as  a  guide  in  reducing  costs  will 
be  apparent  to  every  engineer,  contractor  or  manufacturer  who  has 
been  long  engaged  as  a  producer  of  things  for  sale. 

Comparison  of  nnit  costs  is  the  only  scientific  criterion  ty  which 
to  judge  the  economic  merit  of  a  structure,  a  machine,  or  a  method 
of  doing  work. 

This  fact  is  so  self-evident  that  its  meaning  needs  but  to  be 
understood  to  find  full  acceptance  by  everyone  of  open  mind  and 
unclouded  brain.  Yet,  failure  to  formulate  this  law  has  led  to  some 
of  the  most  astounding  methods  of  designing  and  of  selecting  engi- 
neering structures.  For  example,  in  nearly  every  American  treatise 
on  highway  construction  will  be  found  a  method  which  the  highway 
engineer  is  supposed  to  follow  In  selecting  the  type  of  pavement 
for  a  given  street.  The  method  consists  in  assigning  percentages  to 
each  of  the  qualities  that  pavement  has,  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Low    first    cost 15 

Low  cost   of  maintenance 20 

Ease    of    traction 10 

Good    foothold    5 

Ease    of    cleaning 10 

Noiseless     — 15 

Healthfulness     10 

Free   from   mud  and   dust 10 

Comfortable    to    use 3 

Non-absorbent   of   heat 2 

Total     100 

If  a  pavement  possesses  any  one  of  these  qualities  to  perfection, 
the  full  percentage  assigned  to  each  quality  is  credited  to  that  pave- 
ment. The  pavement  showing  the  highest  total  percentage  is  the 
one  to  be  selected.  This  looks  somewhat  scientific,  with  its  tabula- 
tion of  ratios,  but  it  is  not  even  scientific  guesswork.  As  well  choose 
a  suit  of  clothes  by  assigning  10%  to  the  buttons,  50%  to  the  cloth 
and  40%  to  the  style.  Pseudo-science  of  this  sort  would  never  have 
gotten  into  the  pages  of  engineering  textbooks  had  there  been  a 
clear  and  complete  definition  of  engineering  in  the  minds  of  the 
authors.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  scientific  method  of  de- 
signing or  selecting  a  pavement,  for  that  will  follow  as  a  corollary 
to  the  criterion  for  economic  design,  given  later. 

I  wish  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  paper  read  before  an 
engineering  society,  nor  any  article  printed  In  an  engineering  peri- 
odical on  the  design  of  a  machine  or  structure.  Is  Ideal  In  Its  char- 
acter unless  It  Is  accompanied  by  cost  data.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  saying  that  the  absence  of  cost  data  makes  an 
article  of. this  sort  worthless.  Far  from  It.  But  the  absence  of  cost 
data  weakens  the   article,   for,   without  the  accurate   criterion   that 
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cost  data— and  cost  data,  only— furnish,  a  orecise  judgment  as  to 
the  economic  merit  of  the  machine  or  structure  is  impossible 

The  same  holds  true  of  a  method  of  doin«  work,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  chosen  to  link  the  words  methods  and  coat  in  the  subutles  of 
several  of  my  books  on  construction. 

Often  a  cost  is  so  nearly  a  funcUon  of  the  amount*  of  material 
required  in  a  structure  or  machine  that  the  dollar's  mark  need  net 
appear  at  all — simply  the  quanUUes  of  each  kind  of  material  per 
unit  of  product  This  is  particularly  true  of  steel  bridsea  Perhaps 
this  fact  accounts,  in  a  measure,  for  the  indifference  of  some  bridge 
en^neers  to  the  importance  of  cost  data.  They  fail  to  see  that  In 
other  lines  of  engineering  the  quanUty  of  materials  is  not  always 
a  function  of  the  cost  But  even  in  bridge  work  it  is  fatal  to  true 
economy  to  have  eyes  only  for  the  amount  of  materials  requb-ed 
for  the  structure.  A  study  of  the  section  on  bridgework  in  this  book 
wUl  make  evident  this  fact. 

In  the  operation  of  plants  of  given  capacity  and  of  stated  class, 
cost  data  are  invaluable  as  a  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  machines, 
of  men  and  of  management  Unfortunately,  most  writers  on  this 
branch  of  cost  data  have  hitherto  recorded  only  the  dollars  and  centa 
cost  of  the  various  items  of  operating  expense.  We  often  find,  for 
example,  that  the  item  of  fuel  has  cost  so  and  so  many  dollars  per 
year,  or  per  horsepower-year,  without  a  word  as  to  the  number  of 
tons  of  fuel  and  the  price  per  ton.  We  read  that  the  wages  of  opera- 
tion totaled  so  and  so,  without  finding  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
organization  of  the  operating  crew  and  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to 
each  class  of  men.  We  are  told  that  repairs  cost  so  and  so  many 
dollars  per  year,  but  the  first  cost  of  the  plant  is  omitted,  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  reduce  the  repairs  to  a  percentage  of  the  first 
cost ;  nor  is  the  age  of  the  plant  stated,  so  that  even  if  Its  first 
cost  were  given,  we  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  plant  had 
been  long  enough  in  use  to  reach  a  stage  of  average  repaira 

All  such  omissions,  however,  are  not  a  fair  indictment  of  cost  data 
A  just  criticism  of  Imperfect  cost  data,  or  of  imperfect  records  of 
the  conditions  to  which  they  apply,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
an  attempt  to  belitUe  the  value  of  all  cost  data  "except  to  the  man 
who  gathered  them."  Were  it  literally  true  that  cost  data  are  of 
worth  only  to  the  man  who  has  seen  the  local  condiUons.  we  should 
mdeed,  be  in  a  sorrj-  state.  The  civil  engineer  engaged  in  locaUng 
a  railway,  having  never  personally  gathered  any  railway  operating 
costs,  would  be  compelled  to  ignore  aU  such  cost  data  In  solving  the 
various  problems  of  location. 

JSTiere,  indeed,  will  this  nonsense  lead  us,  if  we  will  be  lead  by  it' 
Obviously  to  a  point  where  no  engineer  wiU  dare  use  any  cost  data 
at  all,  except  his  own  meager  pickings  from  his  own  litUe  crab- 
apple  tree  of  exjwrience. 

The  great  and  steadily  greater  growing  efficiency  of  engineers  is 

h^  ,?t!.   i""  "f  °^  ^'  ^^  °'  data-«)st  data  included-gathered 
by  all  kinds  of  engineers. 

I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  knowledge  of  cost  data  and 
how   to   use  them   will   be    generally   regarded   by    engineers   as   of 
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greater  importance  even  than  a  similar  knowledge  of  the  physical 
properties  of  materials. 

Finally,  in  this  foreword,  I  would  impress  upon  young  engineers 
the  importance  of  examining  the  definitions  of  all  terms  with  care. 
I  have  indicated  how  a  confusion  as  to  the  words  price  and  cost  has 
often  resulted  in  speaking  of  costs  as  not  being  stable  when  what 
was  meant  was  the  instability  of  prices.  I  have  indicated  how  an 
ancient  definition  of  the  word  engineering  may  have  been  a  factor 
in  leading  many  engineering  educators  to  follow  the  old  precedent 
too  closely  for  the  good  of  the  students  who,  upon  graduation,  must 
change  their  conceptions  of  what  are  the  most  common  and  the 
most  important  engineering  problems. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  striking  Illustration  of  the 
errors  that  some  engineers  have  made  through'  confusinlg  the  words 
depreciation  and   repairs. 

I  commend  to  all  engineers  the  careful  study  of  Mill's  "System  of 
Logic,"  and  particularly  his  chapters  on  Definition  and  on  Fallacies 
of  Confusion. 


\HciaA  ti  V 


SECTION    I. 

•     .  .  -  .    .     .      ..a 

PRINCIPLES  OP  ENGINEERING    ECONOMICS  ANO- > 
COST    KEEPING. 

Definitions.— Not  only  for  the  benefit  of  younger  men  and  oT 
foreign  engineers  does  It  seem  wise  to  give  the  following  definitions, 
but  because  there  is  not  at  present  an  entire  uniformity  among 
American  engineers  as  regards  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  terms. 
Amount. — The  principal  plus  accumulated  interest. 
Amortization. — The  extinction  of  a  debt  by  means  of  a  sinking 
fund,  or  the  provision  for  the  redemption  of  an  investment  in  a 
plant,  a  mine,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund. 

Betterment. — ^n  improvement.  In  ndlway  parlance,  any  expendi- 
ture for  "addition  and  improvement." 

Bid. — To  submit  a  contract  pricfe ;  tbe  bidding  price  b^ng  the 
tender. 

Book  Value.-^The  value  of  a  plant  as  recorded  in  tbe  accounting 
books  of  a  company.  Often  it  represents  the  price  paid  for  the 
plant  and  the  franchise  under  which  it  operates.  Often  it  is  the  esti- 
mated depreciated  value. 

Bonus. — A  pajTnent  to  a  workman  in  addition  to  his  hourly,  dail; 
or  weekly  wage.     The  bonus  si'stem  is  a  modified  piece  rate  s>'stem 
by  which  a  workman  receives  a  stipulated  price  (=  bonus)  for  each 
unit  of  work  done  in  excess  of.  a  stipulated  minimum,  in  a^IdiUon  to 
his  regular  wage. 

Capitalize. — To  divide  an  annual  operating  or  maintenance  expense 
■•y   a   rate   of   interest.      The   quotient   thus   obtained    fs   callerV  the 
capitalized  Cost  of  the  annual  expense. 
Contingencies. — Unforeseen  expenses. 

Cost. — ^The  actual  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  labor,  etc,  required 
to  produce  an  article  or  to  perform  a  service.  Also  frequently  used 
to  denote  the  price  that  a  purchaser  has  paia. 

Cost  of  Reproduction. — The  present  cost  of  a  plant,  or  plant  unit, 
regarded  as  reproduced  new  at  present  prices. -i.;.;.  .- 

Data. — Facts,  and  particularly  those  that  can  be  numerically  ex- 
pressed. The  word  is  the  plural  of  datiun,  but  so  many  writers 
use  the  word  data  with,  a  singular  verb  that  it  seems  likely  to  fol- 
low the  precedent  of  such  words  as  news.     In  Shakespeare's  time, 
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news  was  used  only  in  the  plural ;    now  it  is  always  singular. 

Demurrage. — The  amount  paid  a  railway  company  for  holding  a 
car  beyond  a  certain  time. 

Depreciation. — Decrease  in  value.  It  is  preferable  not  to  use  the 
word  to  denote  "repairs  and  renewals,"  but  to  use  "maintenance" 
for  that  purpose.  Depreciation  is  best  used  only  to  denote  annual 
expense  for  the  entire  renewal  of  a  plant  unit.  It  will  then  be 
either  the  amount  annually  placed  in  a  sinking  fund,  or  the  amount 
paid  out  of  current  income  for  plant  renewals,  renewals,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  being  regarded  iperely  as  repairs  on  a  larger  scale.  Three 
formulas  for  depreciation  are  given  in  the  following  pages :  ( 1 )  The 
straight  line  formula ;  ( 2 )  Sinking  fund  formula ;  ( 3 )  Unit  cost  of 
production  formula. 

Equipment. — In  railway  parlance,  rolling  stock,  including  locomo- 
tives and  cars.  Unfortunately  the  term  has  been  latterly  used  to  in- 
clude the  power  stations  and  electrical  plant  of  electric  railways.  It 
will  be  well  to  discontinue  the  use  of  equipment  in  any  sense  but  as 
relating  to  rolling  stock. 

Fixed  Charges. — Often  used  to   denote  only   the  interest  charges 
on  the  funded  debt  of  plant,  but  more  often  used  to  include  all  ex- 
penses that  go  on  whether  a  plant  is  in  operation  or  not. 
Funded  Debt. — The  bonds  of  a  railway. 

Going  Concern  Value. — The  amount  of  money  expended  in  build- 
ing up  a  business,  or  the  measure  of  increased  value  possessed  by  an 
old  business  over  a  similar  business  Just  started  with  a  new  plant. 
Maintenance  Expense. — The  annual  expense  for  repairs  and  en- 
tire renewals  of  plant  units. 

Materials. — The  substances  actually  entering  the  construction  of 
a  machine  or  structure,  as  distinguished  from  aupplies.  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  made,  but  is  desirable. 

Obsolescence. — The  state  of  going  out  of  use  through  becoming 
obsolete. 

Operating  Expense. — In  railway  parlp.nce  this  includes  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  and  maintaining  a  railway  plant.  The  operating 
ratio  is  the  ratio  of  operating  expense  to  gross  earnings.  In  manu- 
facturing and  contracting  parlance,  operating  expense  of^en  does 
not  include  maintenance,  which  is  classed  as  a  distinct  item,  and 
includes  rejiairs  and  renewals.  •  ;       '<  >■   '..  > 

Original  Cost:— The  actual  original  coSt  of  a  plftftt.'l8^1uding  ad- 
ditions and  improvements,  but  not  incltidlng  profljts'  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  the  completed  plant  ..■.->. 
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OverXead  Charges. — Generally  used  to  include  only  office  expenses 
and  general  m.'scellaneous  expenses,  the  latter  being  so  general  that 
they  can  not  be  charged  either  against  the  office  of  field  ot  shop, 
and  are  incurred  In  the  maintenance  of  the  business  in  general. 

Piece  Rate.^-A.  rate  paid  to  a  -wDrkman  for  each  unit,  or  plc»ce,  of 
work  performed.  When  an  Increasing  piece  rate  is  paid  as  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  output  Increases,  it  is  called  a  differential  piece  rate. 

Plant. — The  physical  property  used  In  production,  including  ma- 

ines,  land,  etc. 

Present  Value. — Depreciated  value. 

JVfcc— the  market  price,  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  coat 
to  produce  a  structure,  machine,  or  the  like. 

Principal. — ^The  original  sum  upon  which  interest  Is  calculated. 

Reciprocal. — The  reciprocal  of  a  number  is  1  divided  by  that  num- 
ber.    The  reciprocal  of  20  is  1/20,  or  0.05.  or  6%. 

Salvage  Value. — The  price  that  is  realized  from  the  sale  of  a  de- 
precated machine  or  structure. 

Shop  Repairs. — The  repairs  that  a  machine  receives  In  a  shop,  as 
distinguished  fcom  repairs  received  in  the  field. 

Sinking  Fund. — A  fund  established  for  the  ultimate  payment  of 
a  debt,  or  for  the  redemption  of  an  inrestment  In  a  plant,  mitte,  etc. 
An  annual  deposit  is  ordinarily  made  in  the  fund,  and  the  fund  in- 
orea.ses  by  tliese  deposits  and  by  compound  Interest 

•  ^ies. — All  items  of  matierial  necessary  to  carry  on  work,  but 
ire  rapidly  destroyed  in  the  process  of  production ;  e.  g.,  coal, 
:.  rope,  ho5e,  etc.     See  Materials,  ab<ne  defined. 

Tender.— To  bid. 

Unbalanced  Bid. — A  bid  In  which  certain  unit  prices  are  above  a 
'  ir  price  and  other  unit  prices  are  l>elow  a  fair  price. 

I'nit  Cost. — The  total  cost  of  producing  a  unit,   such  as  a  cubic 

rd  of  concrete.  -..i      I    i;.. 

Unit  interest  cost  Is  the  total  annual  interest  on  »  plant  invest- 
ment di\ided  by  thfe  total  number  of  units  of  product.  A  pl^Mt  unfit 
is  a  single  machine,  or  a  single  structure.  ,. 

Value. — Tlie  worth  of  a  thing:.  This  may  be  its  market  price,  or  it 
may  be  a  sum  arrived  at  by  estimating  depreciated  value,  or  it  may 
be  a  sum  determined  by  capitalizing  annual  net  earnings,  or  it  caay 
be  a  sum  determined  by  capitalizing  annual  saving  in  operating  or 
maintenance  exi>enae.     See  Book  Value,  above. 

Compound  Interest  Tables. — Tliescfc-ace  qardinetfily  given  in  two 
forms,  as  in  Tables  I  and  IL  .!  (••    i.'=>'  ,\-;,<^    ,   •  ,is.^-i 
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Let  A  ==  amount,  or  accumulation  of  fl  and  Interest  during  »  years 
r  =  rate  of  interest,  payments  made  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
n  =  number  of  years. 

Then    (1)    A  =  Ci  +  J-;n 

Table  I  is  calculated  by  formula  (1).  If  the  principal  is  ?20, 
simply  multiply  the  amount  found  in  Table  I  by  20  ;  and  in  like 
manner  for  any  other  principal.  It  is  convenient  to  bear  in  mind 
that  money  at  compound  interest  doubles  itself  in  approximately  the 
number  of  years  obtained  by  dividing  72  by  the  rate  of  interest. 
This  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  may  be  seen  from  Table  I,,  but,  for 
the  rough  and  ready  estimates  that  an  engineer  is  often  called  upon 
to  make,   it  will  generally  suffice. 

Table  I  is,  for  many  engineering  purposes,  less  convenient  than 
Table  II,  which  is  also  a  compound  interest  table.  The  amounts 
given  in  Table  II  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  corresponding  amounts 
In  Table  I.  Table  II  is  useful  in  determining  the  present  value  or 
present  justifiable  expenditure  to  secure  a  return  of  $1  at  the  end  of 
any  number  of  years. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  Table  II,  suppose  It  to  be  probable  that 
the  traffic  of  a  projected  change  of  railway  line  will  be  double  in 
ten  years  what  it  is  at  present. 

Suppose  that  present  operating  expenses  can  be  reduced  by  an 
Improved  location  of  the  line,  and  that  the  capitalized  value  of  the 
saving  in  present  operating  expenses  is  ?1.  Then  there  is  certainly 
economic  warrant  for  spending  that  ?1,  but  how  much  may  be  now 
spent  to  save  the  other  ?1  in  operating  expenses  which  will  be 
effected  by  this  improvement  when  traffic  shall  have  doubled  10 
years  hence? 

Table  II  gives  the  answer;  for  if  money  can  be  borrowed  at  5%, 
the  table  shows  that  ?0.614  may  be  spent  now  to  secure  a  better- 
ment which  will  yield  a  capitalized  value  of  ?1  in  reduced  operating 
expenses  10  years  hence. 

Therefore  the  total  present  justified  expenditure  becomes  $1,614, 
of  which  fl  is  the  capitalized  saving  in  present  operating  expense 
and  ?0.614  the  capitalized  saving  In  future  operating  expense  when 
the  traffic  shall  have  doubled. 

As  "Wellington  points  out,  this  is  the  maximum  justifiable  expendi- 
ture to  effect  a  future  saving  In  operating  expense ;  for,  unless  there 
is  assurance  that  earnings  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  Interest  upon 
the  increased  obligations,  danger .  exists  of  financial  embarrassment 
which  may  result  disastrously  to  the  railway  owners. 
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Table  I. — Compound  Interkst  Tabix. 

Amount  of  |1  Placed  at  Compound  Interest  for  a  Term  of  Tears. 

3  3V^  4  5.               6  8 

per  per  per  per  per  per 

rears.  cent.  cent.  cent.  ceni.  ■  cenL  cent. 

1 1.03  1.03  1.04  1.05          1.06  1.08 

2 1.06  1.07  l.OS  1.1»          1.12  1.17 

3 1.00  1.11  1.12  1.1«          1.1»  J, 26 

4 1.13  1.15  1.17  1.22          1.26  1.36 

5 1.16  1.19  1.22  1.28          1.J4  .1,47 

6 1.19  1.23  1.27  1.34          1.42  1.59 

7 1.2S  1.27  1.32  1.41           1.6«-  J. 71 

8 1.27  1.3*  1.37  1.48.         1X9  1.85 

9                1.30  1.36  1.42  1.55,         l.«f,  2.00. 

1ft 1.34  1.41  1.48  l.M  1.7»  2.16 

11 1.3S  1.46  1.54  1.71  1.89  2.33 

1L«    1.43  1.51  1.60  1.80.       2.01  2.52 

13 1.47  1.56  1.67  1.89.  2.13  2.72^ 

14 1.51  1.62  1.73  1.98  2.26.  2.94 

15    1.56  1.68  1.80  2.08  2.40  ll7 

16 1.60  1.73  1.87  2.1&  2.64  3.43 

17                  1.65  1.79  1.95  2.29  2.69  3.70 

18      1.70  1.86  2.03  2.41  2.85  4.00 

19 1.75  1.92  2.11  2.53  3.08  4.31 

20 1.81  1.99  2.19  2.65  3.21  4.66 

21 1.86  2.06  2.28  2.79  3.40  6.03          7.39 

">•>  1  92  2.13-  2.37  2.98  3.B0  5.44          8.1» 

23.  1.97  2.21  2.46  3.07  3.82  5.87          8.94 

24                    ...  2.03  2.28  2.56  3.23  4.05  6.34          9.83 

25 2.09  2.36  2.67  3.39  4.29  6.85        10.81 

26 2.16  2.45  2.77  3.56  4.55  7.39       .11.90 

27 2.22  2.53  2.88  3.73  4.82  .7.99        13.08 

28      ...;.  2.29  2.62  3.00  3.92  5.11  8.62    .   14.39 

29 ^ii'.  2.36  2.71  3.12  4.12  5.42  9.31       .15.83 

30 :?...  2.43  2.81  3.24  4.32  5.74  10.06        17.41 

31 2.50  2.91  3.37  4. '4  6.09  10.86        19.15 

32 2.58  3.01  3.51  4.76  6.45  11.74        21.06 

33 2.65  3.11  3.65  5.00  6.84  12.67        23.17 

34 2.73  3.22  3.79  5.25  7.25  13.69        25.48 

33 2.81  3.33  3.95  5.52-  7.68  14.78        28.03 

•!5 2.90  3.45  4.10  5.79  8.15  15.96        30.83 

37....- 2.99  3.57  4.27  6.08  8.63  17.24        33.91 

38 3.07  3.70  4.44  6.39  9.15  18.62        37.30 

39 3.17  3.83  4.62  6.70  9.70  20.11        41.02 

40 3.26  3.96  4.80  7.04  10.28  21.72        45.12 

42 3.46  4.24  5.13  7.76  11.56  25.33        54.59 

44 3.67  4.54  5.62  8.56  12.98  29.54        66.04 

46 3.90  4.87  6.07  9.43  14.59  34.46        79.90 

48 4.13  5.21  6.57  10.49  16.39  40.19        96.67 

50 4.38  5.5S-  7.11  11.47  18.42  46:88     117.0«i^ 

-■^-  -^'J-  '■i.  ^^ 05 
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Table  II. — Compound  Interest  Table. 

Giving  Sums  Which  at  Compound  Interest  Will  Amount  to  ?1  in  a 

Given  Number  of  Years. 

With  Interest  at — 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

Years. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

1 

971 

.961 

.952 

.943 

.935 

.926 

.909 

2 , 

943 

.925 

.907 

.890 

.873 

.857 

.827 

3 

915 

.889 

.864 

.840 

.816 

.794 

.751 

4 

888 

.855 

.823 

.792 

.763 

.735 

.683 

5 :; 

u..  .863 

.822 

.783 

.747 

.713 

.681 

.621 

6 

., ..  .837 

.790 

.746 

.705 

666 

630 

.565 
.513 

7.. i, 

......    .813 

.760 

.711 

.665 

.623 

.584 

8.; i'i 

;V..  .789 

.731 

.677 

.627 

.582 

.540 

.467 

9..- i\ 

,*...  .766 

.703 

.645 

.592 

.544 

.500 

.424 

10 

. ...  .744 

.676 

.614 

.558 

.508 

;463 

.386 

11 

. ...  .722 

.650 

.585 

.527 

.475 

.429 

.351 

12 

. ..  .701 

.625 

.557 

.497 

.444 

.397 

.319 

13 

...  .681 

.601 

.530 

.469 

.415 

.368 

.290 

14 

. ..  .661 

.577 

.505 

.442 

.388 

.340 

.264 

15 

.642 

.555 

.481 

.417 

.362 

.315 

.240 

16 

. ..  .623 

.534 

.458 

.394 

.339 

.292 

.218 

17 

...  .605 

.513 

.436 

.371 

.317 

.270 

.198 

18 

. ..  .587 

.494 

.415 

.350 

.296 

.250 

.180 

19 

...  .570 

.475 

.396 

.330 

.276 

.232 

.164 

20 

...  .554 

.456 

.377 

.312 

.258 

.215 

.149 

. ..  .537 

.439 

.359 

.294 

.241 

.199 

.135 

22 

...  .522 

.422 

.342 

277 

296 

.184 
.170 

.123 
.112 

23 

...  .607 

.406 

.326 

.262 

.211 

24 

...  .492 

.390 

.310 

247 

197 

:r58 

.146 

.102 
.092 

...  .478 

.375 

.295 

.233 

.IS-l 

26 

...  .464 

.361 

.281 

.220 

.172 

.135 

.084 

...  .450 

.347 

.268 

.207 

.161 

.125 

.076 

28 

...  .437 

.333 

.255 

.196 

.150 

.116 

.069 

...  .424 

.321 
.308 

.296 

.243 

.231 

.220 

.185 

.174 

.164 

.141 
.131 

.123 

.107 
.099 

.092 

.063 

057 

30 

...  .412 

31 

...  .400 

.052 

32 

...  .388 

.285 

.210 

.155 

.115 

.085 

.047 

33 

...  .377 

.274 

.200 

.146 

.107 

.079 

.043 

34 

...  .366 

.264 
.253 

.190 
.181 

.138 
.130 

.100 
.094 

.073 
.068 

.039 

35 

...  .355 

.036 

...  .345 

.244 

.173 

.123 

.087 

.063 

,  .032 

37 

...  .335 

.234 

.164 

.116 

.082 

.058 

.029 

...  .325 

.225 
.217 

.157 
.149 

.109 
.103 

.076 
.071 

.054 
.050 

.027 

39. i. 

..:.  .316 

.024 

...  .307 

.208 

.193 
.178 
.165 
.152 
.141 

.142 

.129 
.117 
.106 
.096 
.087 

.097 

.086 
.077 
.068 
.061 
.054 

.067 

.058 
.051 
.044 
.039 
.034 

1046 

.039 
.034 
.029 
.025 
.021 

.022 

42 

...  .289 

.018 

44i 

...  .272 

.015 

...  .257 

.013 

48 

...  .242 

.010 

...  .228 

.009 
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Sinking  Fund  Tables. — Table  III  is  a  sinking  fund  table,  oi  an- 
nuity table,  that  gives  the  deposit  that  must  be  annually  placed  in  a 
fund  drawing  compound  interest  to  amount  to  ?I  at  the  end  of  a 
given  term  of  years.  -:.  .   ■ 

Let 

d  =  annuity,   or  sum  deposited  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which 

will  amount  to  ?1  in  n  years, 
r  =  rate  of  interest,  interest  payments  being  made  at  the  end  of 

each  year. 
n'=rniunber  of  years. 
Then 


d  =  - 


Table  III  gives  the  values  for  d,  for  any  rate  of  interest  (r)  and 
any  term  of  years   in). 

If  it  Is  desired  to  redeem  an  investment  of,  say,  ?1,200,  at  the 
end  of  25  years,  interest  being  4%,  Table  III  gives  d=z  0.02401,  which 
would  redeem  $1-  Hence  0.02401  X  ?1, 200  =  $28,812,  which  is  the 
annual  deposit  in  the  sinking  fund  necessary  to  redeem  the  $1,200. 

Table  IV  is  also  a  sinking  fund  table,  its  values  being  the  recipro- 
cals of  the  corresponding  values  in  Table  III.  Table  IV  gives  the 
accumulation  of  annual  deposits  of  $1  at  the  end  of  each  year  and 
the  interest  on  the  same  compounded  annually.  The  use  of  this 
table  involves  the  operation  of  division,  which  is  not  ordinarily  so 
rapid  as  the  operation  of  multiplication.  To  illustrate,  let  us  assume 
the  same  problem  as  before :  It  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  annual 
deposit  in  a  sinking  fund  necessary  to  redeem  $1,200  at  the  end  of 
25  years,  interest  being  4%.  Table  IV  gives  the  accumulation  of  $1 
in  25  years  at  4%  as  being  $41.66.  Hence  $1,200 -h- 41.66  =  $28,805. 
This  Is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  result  secured  with  Table  III,  due 
to  the  fact  that -Table  IV  Is  not  carried  Out  to  as  many  decimal 
places. 

Present  Worth  of  Annuity. — Table  V  Is  useful  In  determining  the 
justifiable  present  expenditure  to  save  ?1  per  year  for  various  terms 
of  years.  In  otlier  words.  Table  V  gives  the  capital  sum  that  will 
return  $1  per  year  in  interest  during  the  term  of  years  and  will  also 
return  an  additional  sum  in  interest  each  year  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish the  principal  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years  if  placed  at 
compound  interest. 

The  present  worth,  W,  of  an  annuity  is  given  by  the  formula 
(1  +  r)'^  —1 

W  = ■-- — — 

(l  +  r)"  r 

Table  V  was  calculated  by  this  formula.   . 

References  and  Cross- References. — At  the  end^eiT  the  Waterworks 
Section  of  this  book  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  an  excellent  article 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Metcalf  on  the  appraisal  of  waterworks,  wherein  are 
given  various  sinking  fund  formulas  and  curves. 

For  the  deduction  of  the  formulas  given  in  the  preceding  pages, 
consult  any  higher  algebra,  or  Frye's  "Civil  Engrineer's  Pocketbook." 
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Table  IV. — Sin^....  ,  .  ^..:j. 
(The  amount  (or  accumulation)  when  $1  is  deposited  annually 
fund  whose  interest  is  compounded. ) 

Rate  of  Interest,  Per  Cent — 


At  End 

of  rear 

1 


1.00 
2.02 
3.06 
4.12 
5.20 
6.31 
7.43 
8.58 
9.7b 
10.95 


n 12.17 


iz.il 

14.68 
15.97 
17.29 
18.64 
20.01 

IS 21.41 

19 22.84 

20 24.30 


12. 
13. 
II. 
15. 
IG. 
17. 


25.78 
27.30 
28.84 
30.42 
32.03 
33.67 
35.34 
37.05 
38.79 
40.57 

42.38 
44.23 
46.11 
48.03 
50.00 
51.99 
54.03 
56.11 
58.24 
60.40 


41 62.61 

43;. «4.86 

4»v» 67.16 

4*.. 69.50 

*S. 71.89 

4«^. 74.33 

47.. 76.82 

48. 79.35 

49f.. ...  ..  ...  81.94 

50...... 84.58 


3 

1.00 
2.03 
3.09 
4.18 
5.31 
6.4  7 
7.66 
8.89 
10.16 
11.46 

12.81 
14.19 
15.62 
17.09 
18.60 
20.16 
21.76 
23.42 
25.12 
26.87 

2.S.68 
30.54 
32.46 
34.43 
36.46 
38.56 
40.71 
42.93 
45.22 
47.58 

50.01 
52.51 
55.08 
57.73 
60.46 
63.28 
66.18 
69.16 
72.24 
75.40 

78.67 

82.03 

85.49 

89.05 

92.72 

96.51 

100.40 

104.41 

108.55 

112.80 


4 

1.00 
2.04 
3.12 
4.25 
5.42 
6.63 
7.90 
9.21 
16.58 
22.01 

13.49 
15.03 
16.63 
18.29 
^0.02 
21.82 
23.70 
25.66 
27.68 
29.79 

51.9S 
34.26 
36.63 
39.10 
41.66 
44.33 

47;io 

49.98 
52.98 
56.10 

59.34 
62.72 
66.23 
69,88 
73.67 
77.62 
81.72 
85.99 
90.43 
95.05 

9^.85 
104.84 
110.04 
115.44 
.121.06 
126.90 
132.98 
139:30 
145.87 
152.70 


l.f>0 
2.IJ.') 
3.13 
4.31 
5.52 
6.80 
8.14 
9.55 
11.03 
12.57 

14.21 
15.91 
17.71 
19.60 
21.58 
23.65 
25.84 
28.13 
30.54 
33.06 

35.72 
38.50 
41.43 
44.50 
47.72 
51.11 
54.66 
58.39 
.  «2.31 

70.75 

75.29 

80.05 

85.05 

90.31 

95.82 

101.61 

107.69 

1X4.08 

120.78 

n7.82 
135.21 
142.97 
151.12 
159.68 
168.66 
17S.10 
188.00 
198.40 
209.32 


6 

1.00 

2.ut; 

3.18 
4.37 
5.64 
6.98 
8.39 
9.90 
11.49 
13.18 

14.97 
16.87 
18.88 
21.01 
23.27 
25.67 
28.21 
30.90 
33.76 
36.78 

43.39 
46.99 
50.81 
64.86 
59.15 
63.70 
68.52 
73.64 
-79.05 

84.80 
90.88 
97.34 
104.18 
111.43 
119.11 
127.26 
135.90 
145.05 
154.75 

165.04 
175.94 
187.50 
199.75 
212.73 
226.50 
241.09 
256.55 
272.94 
290.32 


7 

1.00 

2.07 

3.21 

4.44 

5.75 

7.15 

8.65 

18.26 

11.98 

13.82 

15.78 
17  8> 
20.14 


99 


93 


25.13 
27. 8> 
30.84 
34.00 
37.38 
41:00 

44.86 
49.01 
53.44 
58.18 
63.25 
68.68 
74.48 
80.70 
87.35 
»4.46 


102.07 
110.22 
118.93 
128.26 
138.24 
148.91 
160.34 
172.56 
185.64 
199.63 

214.61 

230.63. 

247.78 

266.12 

2S5.75 

306.75 

329.22 

353.27 

379.00 

406.54 


1.00 
2.0^ 
3.2^ 
4.S| 
5.8t 

"Mr 

8.9i 
10.61 
12.4'» 

14.4 

16.66 
M.9$^ 

2i.5ff; 

24.28' 
27. li' 
»O.SJ; 

33.ril 

37.45^ 

41.45 

45.76 


50.43 

55.46- 

60.9*- 

66.7*7'- 

73.14- 

91  9!r 

95.3*: 

103.9*; 

iii-wt 


123.3&. 
134.22 
145.96 
158.6^ 
172.JS' 
187.11 
203.08 
220.33 
238.95 
259.07 

280.79 
304.26 
329.60 
Zo6.9fh 
386.53- 
418.4« 
452.93- 
490.15 
530.3T 
573.80 
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Table  V. — Present  Worth  of  Annuity. 

Showing  Justifiable   Present   Expenditure  to   Save    $1   Per  Year  for 
Various  Terms  of  Years. 
Justifiable  Present  Expenditure  with  Interest  at — 

Term                      3456789  10 

of                     per  per  per  per        per  per  per  per 

Years.                cent.  cent.  cent.  cent.  cent.  cent.  cent.  cent. 

1 10.97  ?0.96  $0.95  |0.94  ?0.93  $0.93  $0.92  ?0.91 

2 1.91  1.89  1.86  1.83        1.81  1.78  1.76  1.74 

3 2.83  2.78  2.72  2.67        2.62  2.58  2.53  2.49 

4 3.72  3.63  3.55  3.47        3.39  3.31  3.24  3.17 

5 4.58  4.45  4.33  4.21        4.10  3.99  3.89  3.79 

6 5.42  5.24  5.08  4.92        4.77  4.62  4.49  4.36 

7 6.23  6.00  5.79  5.58        5.39  5.21  5.03  4.87 

8 7.02  6.73  6.46  6.21        5.97  5.75  5.53  5.34 

9 7.79  7.44  7.11  6.80        6.52  6.25  6.00  5.76 

10 8.53  8.11  7.72  7.36        7.02  6.71  6.42  6.14 

11 9.25  8.76  8.31  7.89        7.50  7.14  6.81  6.50 

12 9.95  9.39  8.86  8.38        7.94  7.54  7.16  6.81 

13 10.64  9.99  9.39  8.85        8.36  7.90  7.49  7.10 

14 11.30  10.56  9.90  9.30        8.75  8.24  7.79  7.37 

15 11.94  11.12  10.38  9.71        9.11  8.56  8.06  7.61 

16 12.56  11.65  10.84  lO.ll        9.45  8.85  8.31  7.82 

17 13.17  12.17  11.27  10.48        9.76  9.12  8.54  8.02 

18 13.75  12.66  11.69  10.83  10.06  9.37  8.76  8.20 

19 14.32  13.13  12.09  11.16  10.34  9.60  8.95  8.37 

20. 14.88  13.59  12.46  11.47  10.59  9.82  9.13  8.51 

21 15.42  14.03  12.82  11.76  10.84  10.02  9.29  8.65 

22 15.94  14.45  13.16  12.04  11.06  10.20  9.44  8,77 

23 16.44  14.86  13.49  12.30  11.27  10.37        9.58  8.88 

24 16.94  15.25  13.80  12.55  11.47  10.53  9.71  8.99 

25 17.41  15.62  14.09  12.78  11.65  10.67        9.82  9.08 

26 17.88  15.98  14.38  13.00  11.83  10.81  9.93  9.16 

27 18.33  16.33  14.64  13.21  11.99  10.94  10.03  9.24 

28 17.76  16  66  14.90  13.41  12.14  11.05  10.12  9.31 

29 19.19  16.98  15.14  13.59  12.28  11.16  10.20  9.37 

30 19.60  17.29  15.37  13.76  12.41  11.26  10.28  9.43 

31 20.00  17.59  15.59  13.93  12.53  11.35  10.34  9.4S 

32 20.39  17.87  15.80  14.08  12.65  11.43  10.41  9.53 

33.: 20.77  18.15  16.00  14.23  12.75  11.51  10.46  9.57 

34 21.13  18.41  16.19  14.37  12.85  11.59  10.52  9.6f 

35 21.49  18.67  16.37  14.50  12.95  11.65  10.57  9.64 

36 21.83  18.91  16.55  14.62  13.04  11.72  10.61  9.68 

37 22.17  19.14  16.71  14.74  13.12  11.78  10.65  9.71 

38 22.49  19.37  16.87  14.85  13.19  11.83  10.69  9.73 

39 22.98  19.58  17.02  14.95  13.26  11.88  10.73  9.76 

40. 23.12  19.79  17.16  16.05  13.33  11.93  10.76  9.78 

41 23.41  19.99  17.29  15.14  13.39  11.97  10.79  9.80 

42 23.70  20.19  17.42  15.23  13.45  12.01  10.81  ■    9.82 

43 23.98  20.37  17.55  15.31  13.51  12.04  10.84  9.83 

44 24.25  20.55  17.66  15.38  13.56  12.08  10.86  9.85 

45 24.52  20.72  17.77  15.46  13.61  12.11  10.88  9.86 

46 24.78  20.89  17.88  15.52  13.65  12.14  10.90  9.88 

47 25.03  21.04  17.98  15.59  13.69  12.16  10.92  9.89 

48 25.27  21.20  18.08  15.65  13.73  12.19  10.93  9.90 

49 25.50  21.34  18.17  15.71  13.77  12.21  10.95  9.91 

50 v....   25.73  21.48  18.2«  15.76  13.80  12.23  10.96  9.92 
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Identity  of  Machine  and  Engineering  Structure. — An  engineering 

Btruciurb  that  performs  a  usciui  service  is,  in  essence,  a  niacmno. 
A  railway  is  a  machine  for  manufacturing  transiwrtation.  A  street 
or  road  is  part  of  a  similar  machine,  the  vehicles  being  the  other 
part.  Builiiiiigs  are  part  of  a  manufacturing  plant  Even  when 
built  merely  to  rent,  they  axe  machines  for  producing  rentable  floor 
area. 

In  solving  problems  in  engineering  economics,  the  young  engineer 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  keeping  in  mind  this  identity  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  "machint."  anJ  what  is  conmionly  ca.Ied  a 
"structure." 

Problem  I.  Which  of  Two  New  Machines  (or  Structures)  to  Se- 
lect.— This  problem  consists  in  determining  which  machine  yields 
tiie  desired  number  of  units  of  product  at  the  lowest  cost. 

a  =  number  of  units  produced  annually  by  the  Ist  machine, 
n  =  number  of  units  produced  annually  by  the  2d  machine. 
C  =  ftrst  cost  of  the  1st  machine.   .  ;      -j  •:,<.  /    "  .  , 

c  =  hrst  cost  of  the  2d  machine,     o'lnli,:  ;  xi  od  hl[,<..'.  j/jo" 

Z>=:per  cent  of  annual  renewals^  ev-4uuni|ty  ltir«iQking  fund  ^r 
1st  machine.  al  ^o 

(Z  =  per  cent  of  annual  renewals,  or  annuity  in  sinking  <und»  for 

2d  machine. 
R  —  per  cent  of  annual  rei>airs  for  1st  machine. 
r=per  cent  of  annual  repairs  for  2d  machine, 
i  =  per  qent  of  annual  interest  on  capital. 
O  =  annual  operating  expense  of  1st  machine. 
o  =  annual  operating  expense  of  2d  machine. 
h  ~  unit  cost  of  production  with  1st  machine. 
u  =  unit  cost  of  production  with  2d  machine. 
Then 

O -\- RC ->r  BO -\r  IC 
(1)      U 


(2) 


2W 
Q -f-rc-pdc-f  Ic 


n 

Since  V  must  be  less  than  u,  to  warrant  the  selection  of  the  1st 
machine  in  preference  to  the  second,  we  have 

O -f  «C -f  i)C7 -f- H;  o -ir  re -ir  dc-\- Ic 

(3)       __ L^-.     <    _ 

^  «     ■      .  ■    -'■       .    •/•; 

Ordinarily,  the  number  of  units  to  be  produf)$d>b)ir  each  of  tl*e  \imf> 
machines  is  equal,  or  H  =  n.     Then  we  have  : 

(4)  O  ^RC -\-J>C  ArIC    <  o^rc-\-dc^lc 
Expressed  in  words  we  have  this  criterion  : 

Select  the  macbine  that  shows  the  least  sum  of  these  four  items 
•of  cost:  (I)  annual  operating  expense,  (2}  average  annual  repairs, 
(SJ  average  annual  renewals,  and  (k^  annual  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

.  Mote  carefully  that  there  are  two  different  methods  of  determining 
b,  the  percentage  of  first  cost  allow^ed  for  annual  renewals.     By  the 
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method  in  vogue  on  railways,  D  is  the  reciprocal  Of  the  life  of  a 
machine,  hence  for  a  locomotive  having  a  life  of  25  years,  D  la  4%. 
By  the  method  often  used  for  smaller  plants,  D  is  the  annuity  placed 
in  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  to  the  investment  in  a  machine  at  the 
end  of  its  life.  In  the  first  case,  renewals  are  treated  like  current 
expenses  for  repairs,  and  this  is  justified  where  a  large  number  of 
plant  units  of  different  ages  are  in  operation. 

Formula  (4)  can  be  put  in  another  form,  thus: 

(5)     I(C  —  c)   <    (o+rc  +  dc)  —  (0  +  RC  +  DC) 

A  Still  more  common  form  is  this : 

(o  +  rc  +  dc)  —  (O  +  RC  +  DC) 
^f'C  —  c  < ■ 

Between  two  new  machines  of  equal  capacity,  the  higher  first  coat 
of  one  is  economically  justified  when  its  excess  cost  is  less  than  the 
capitalised  saving  in  annual  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  due 
to  its  use. 

For  the  benefit  of  young  engineers  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"capitalize"  should  be  explained. 

To  capitalize  an  annual  expense  consists  in  dividing  it  by  the  rate 
of  interest  at  which  money  can  be  borrowed. 

Thus,  If  a  man  is  required  to  perform  a  certain  class  of  work  at 
an  annual  expense  of  ?600,  and  if  the  rate  of  interest  is  6%,  the  cap- 
italized cost  of  this  annual  expense  is  ?600 -h  6%  =  $10,000. 

Reverting  to  the  rule  following  formula  (6)  we  see  that  it  is  the 
one  which  Wellington  has  applied  to  the  various  problems  of  rail- 
way location  in  his  "Ek;onomic  Theory  of  Railway  Location."  I 
prefer,  however,  to  use  the  criterion  as  given  in  formula  (6),  because 
sight  is  not  then  lost  of  the  fact  that  maintenance  expenses  are  a 
function  of  the  first  cost  of  the  machine  under  consideration.  That 
this  is  an  important  improvement  over  Wellington's  criterion  will  be 
seen  when  one  examines  Wellington's  data  on  the  maintenance  of 
locomotives,  as  well  as  other  maintenance  data  in  his  book.  There 
the  maintenance  is  recorded  not  as  a  percentage  of  the  first  cost  of 
the  locomotive  but  in  the  train-mile  as  the  unit.  Yet  Wellington 
knew  that  the  first  cost  was  a  factor  in  maintenance  cost,  for  he 
says  (p.  144  of  his  book)  :  "Half  the  total  cost  of  engine  repairs 
varies  as  the  weight,  and  half  is  independent  thereof."  Incidentally, 
I  may  say  that  he  was  entirely  wrong  in  this  conclusion,  for  the  cost 
of  annual  repairs  varies  almost  directly  as  the  weight  of  a  locomo- 
tive. Again  he  speaks  (p.  148)  of  the  fact  that  passenger  engines 
cost  about  20%  less  for  repairs  than  freight  engines,  without  recog- 
nizing that  the  difference  in  weight  and  first  cost  was  what  ac- 
counted for  this  difference  in  repairs. 

Formula  (3)  or  (6)  should  be  invariably  used  not  only  by  engi- 
neers who  are  selecting  or  designing  machines  for  a  given  purpose, 
but  by  engineers  who  are  designing  structures  of  all  kinds.  I  have 
already  stated  that  engineering  structures  should  be  regarded  either 
as  machines  or  as  parts  of  machines.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear 
that  some  structures  are  not  at  all  like  machines  in  that  they 
seemingly  have  no  operating  expense  (O). 
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In  the  case  of  a  country  road,  for  example,  the  Item  of  operating 
expense  (O)  may  appe&r  to  be  non-existent;  although,  in  fact,  a 
little  thought  makes  it  clear  that  the  owners  of  the  horses  and 
wagons,  motor  cars,  etc.,  pay  this  operating  expense,  which  shouM 
be  as  certainly  considered  by  the  engineer  who  Is  locating  and  de- 
signing a  road  or  street  as  It  would  be  considered  ft  he  Were  locating 
and  designing  a  railway. 

In  certain  classes  of  work,  serious  error  wHl  occur  If  there  is 
failure  to  give  proper  consideration  to  S  and  n  in  formuhi  (3). 
This  is  strikingly  seen  In  the  ordinary  designs  of  country  highways, 
where  failure  to  determine  the  number  of  ton-miles  (=2V)  to  be 
hauled  annually  leads  to  the  most  glaring  blunders  in  designing  the 
road.  .':    i-    ;.    -  -  •■■;•■-'.,       :  ■ 

In  selecting  an  engine  for  a  gf ven  purpose,  the  same  error  Is  fre- 
quent. The  engineer  whose  mind  is  fixed  upon  economy  of  fuel, 
for  example,  is  very  apt  to  choose  a  tyi)e  of  engine  so  expensive  in 

r 

first  cost  that  the  unit  Interest  is  ao  greatly  Increased  as  to 

exceed  greatly  the  unit  fuel  saving. 

A  blunder  often  made  by  contractors  is  the  selection  of  a  machine 
that  is  too  large  for  the  work  in  hand.  Not  only  does  too  large  a 
machine  increase  the  unit  interest  and  unit  maintenance,  but  It  often 

O 

increases  the  unit  operating  expense  r,  due  to  the  fact  that  Its 

-V 
size  makes  it  expensive  to  move  or  shift  from  place  to  place.     This 
is  particularly  true  of  large  steam  shovels  used  on  small  excavations. 

The  item  of  operating  expense  (O),  as  the  term  is  here  used, 
includes  sui>eri-i3lon,  taxes,  labor  (except  for  maintenance),  fuel 
and  other  supplies,  materials,  etc. 

Some  statisticians  insist  that  taxes  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
operating  expense,  because  imit  taxes  tend  to  increase  while  other 
unit  operating  items  tend  to  decrease  as  the  plant  grows  in  size. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  I  fail  to  see  sufficient  reason  for  s^re^ting 
taxes  with  fixed  charges.  But  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
unit  taxes  must  necessarily  Increase.  If  corporations  have  lied  to 
tax  assessors,  then  unit  taxes  do  eventually  increase  when  the  lies 
are  found  out,  and  that  is  precisely  what  has  caused  most  of  the  In- 
crease in  unit  taxes  in  recent  years.  The  subject,  however,  is  not 
one  of  sufficient  importance  in  this  connection  to  merit  more  than 
passing  notice.  i  ^    ^ 

The  item  of  annual 'ivpt^rs  (AC)  is  commonly  underestimated, 
and  is  grossly  underestimated  in  the  majority  of  instances  that  I 
have  seen  in  print. 

The  cost  of  annual  repairs  is  not  a  constant  for  each  year,  but 
Increases,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  the  plant  grows  older.  Hence,  if 
estimates  of  maintenance  are  based  upon  the  maintenance  costs  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  a  machine  (or  structure),  seri- 
ous errors  result.  This  subject  will  receive  consideration  at  greater 
length   In   subsequent  pages. 

The  item  of  renewals    {DC)    relates  to  entire  renewals  of  plant 
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units,  such  as  the  entire  renewal  of  a  locomotive.  The  rate,  D,  may 
be  the  reciprocal  of  the  life  of  the  plant  unit.  Thus  if  the  life  is  20 
years,  the  annual  rate  of  renewal  (£»)  is  5%.  Many  engineers  pre- 
fer to  use  the  annuity  deposited  ip  a  sinking  fund,  Instead  of  this 
rate  of  renewal,  D.  In  such  a  case,  use  Table  III.  For  example,  a 
life  of  20  years,  with  interest  at  5%,  would  require  an  annual  de- 
posit of  $0.0372  to  redeem  ?1,  which  is  equivalent  to  3.72%  rate  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  5%  obtained  by  the  straight  line  formula. 

I  prefer,  however,  not  to  use  the  sinking  fund  method  in  cases 
where  a  large  number  of  similar  plant  units  are  under  considera- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  a  railway.  The  reasons  for  this  preference 
will  be  given  subsequently. 

Problem  li.  When  to  Retire  An  Old  Machine  in  Favor  of  An 
Improved  or  Larger  One. — Like  Problem  I,  this  problem  involves 
the  determination  of  unit  costs  of  production.  We  shall,  therefore, 
use  the  same  symbols  as  on  page  IT,  with  the  addition  of 

Ci  =  salvage  value  of  the  old  machine. 

Then  the  unit  cost  of  production  with  the  new  machine  will  be 
O  +  RC  +  DC  +  I(0~-  cj 

(7)  U  = '^— 

N 
and 

o  -f-  re  -f-  dc  +Ic 

(8)  u  = 


Since  U  must  be  less  than  «  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  the  new 
machine,  we  have 

'   "■        O  +  RC-hDC  +  KC  —  Ci)         o -f- rb  *+ d^Jli- 7c 

(9). _ <  : _J 

N  n 

Ordinarily  the  new  machine  is  expected  merely  to  turn  out  as 
many  units  of  product  as  the  old  macjtiino  is  already  delivering,  in 
which  case  N  =n,  and  we  have 

(10)  O  +  RC  +  DC  -\- I(C  —  Ci)  <     o  +  rc  +  dc  +  Ic 

Whence 

(O  +  RC  +DC)  —  (o  +  rc  +  dc) 

(11)  C  —  (c  +  Cr)   <    ■ 

In  words  this  means:  The  purchase  of  an  improved  machine  of  the 
same  capacity  as  the  old  is  economically  justified  when  its  excess 
first  cost  over  the  sum  of  the  first  cost  and  salvage  value  of  the  old 
machine  is  less  than  the  capitalized  saving  in  annual  operating  ex- 
pense and  maintenance  effected  by  the  new  macMne. 

It  Ci  =  o,  formula  (11)  becomes  Identical  with  formula  (6)^,  be- 
cau-se  the  old  machine  has  then  perished,  and  we  are  comparing  two 
pntirely  new  machines.  If  the  old  machine  can  be  disposed  of  for  its 
full  first  cost,  then  Ci  —  c,  and  formula  (11)  becomes: 

(O  -f  RC  +DC)  —  (o+rc  4-  dc) 

'12)      C  —  2C<    •■ 

/ 
Expressed  In  words  this  is:    If  an  old  machine  has  a  salvage  value 
€q^al  ta  its  full  first  cost,  the  purchase  of  an  improved  machine  is 
justified  if  the  excess  cost  of  the  new  moQhine  over  double  the  first 
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cost  of  the  old  machine  is  greater  than  the  capHaliX'"i  *^'-      '  '  >  '^n- 
tmal  opcratins;  cxpettae  and  »na>ntenantc  cfftctcd  by 

This  is  a  condition  rarely  existing,  l>ut  it  is  well  •. 
Ing  as  indicating  an  extreme  case  which  may  be  appruaciied  mure 
or  less  closely  at  times. 

The  Life  of  a  Machine  or  Structure  and  the  Growth  of  Annual 
Repairs. — Probably  no  subject  in  engineering  economics  has  been 
enveloped  in  a  greater  haze  of  contradictory  opinions  than  this. 
Many  eminent  engineers  maintain  the  doctrine  that  the  cur\-e  of 
annual  maintenance  resembles  some  sinking  fund  accumulation 
curve — a  doctrine  that  rests  wholly  on  speculation  and  has  never  had 
a  single  curve  of  actual  maintenance  cost  adduced  In  Its  support,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  Actual  curves  of  machine  re- 
pairs of  individual  machines  are  ordinarily  not  re^lar  curves  at  all, 
but  are  saw-toothed  lines,  usually  of  great  Irregularity. 

As  fairly  typical  of  a  large  class  of  machines,  I  will  take  a  rail- 
way freight  car,  whose  wheels,  axles,  brasses,  bralces.  draw-bars, 
trusses,  paint,  etc.,  constitute  the  separate  parts  subject  to  the  wear 
and  tear  due  to  use  and  exposure  to  the  elements.  The  life  of  each 
of  these  parts  is  the  average  life,  and  the  cost  of  renewal  of  the 
part  is  the  cost  ascertained  by  deducting  the  scrap  value  from  the 
original  value  of  the  part  In  place.  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  for 
the  labor  of  renewing  a  part  is  usually  greater  tlian  the  labor  origi- 
nally involved  In  assembling  the  parts.  Fy>r  our  present  purpose, 
however,  this  difference  Is  not  material. 

Table  VI  gives  the  data  for  a  small  box  car  of  about  30,000  lbs. 
capacity,  knd  will  serve  our  purpose  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  it 
slightly  underestimates  the  actual  cost  of  renewals  of  parts,  for 
the  reason  above  given. 

Table  VL — Box  Car  Rbpairs. 

Average 

Truck-  First  Scrap       Net  cost  Life,  annual 

Item.  cost.  value.        repairs.       years.       repairs. 

(1)  Wheels    %   90  $35  $   55  4  113.75 

(2)  Axles    45  15  SO  8  3.7& 

(3)  Brasses    10  4  6  3  2.00 

(4)  Frame    95  25  70  85  2.00 

Total  truck.. 1240  $   79  J161  ..  f 21.50 
Box: 

(5)  Brakes ?  10  $     2  $     8  6  |  1.33 

(6)  Draw-bars    ...  29  S  23  6  3.83 

(7)  Frame    60  10  50  15  3.33 

(8)  Roof 29  4  25  8  3.12 

(9)  Floor   12  1  11  10  1.10 

flo)      Sides    44  2  42  20  2.10 

(11)  Painting    8  0  8  7  1,14 

(12)  Trimmings   ...     20  3  17  20  0.86 

(13)  Trusses    6  3  3  20  0.15 

Total  box    ..S218  %  31  1187  ..  516.95 

Grand   total.?458  $110  J348  ..  538.45 

There  are  13  parts  given  In  Table  VT.     If  we  add  their  lives,  as 

given  in  the  last  column,  and  divide  by  13,  we  get  12.2  years,  which 

might  be  called  the  "unweighted"  average  life.     It  is  obviously  not 

the  true  average. 
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If  we  divide  the  total  average  annual  repairs,  $38.45,  Into  t*  . 
total  net  cost  of  repairs,  ?348,  we  get  9.1,  which  has  been  called  U,u 
"average  life  of  the  car,"  but  this,  too,  is  deceptive.  Nor  would  it 
be  more  correct  to  divide  the  total  first  cost,  $45  8,  by  $38.45,  for 
the  quotient,  11.9,  is  not  the  average  life.  The  fact  is,  that  tlie  aver- 
age life  of  a  car,  taken  as  a  whole,  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
average  life  of  any  or  all  its  parts,  as  will  be  explained  more  fully 
later  on.  Average  annual  repairs,  su,ch  as  the  $38.45  given  in  Table 
VI,  is  an  item  involving  credits  for  scrap  value,  thus  making  it  im- 
possible to  derive  the  average  life  of  the  parts,  using  life  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  average  life  of  a  machine  is  not  deducible 
from   its   average   annual   repairs.  ■  , 

Referring  to  Table  VI,  we  see  that  the  life  of  the  framo  of  the 
truck  is  .35  years.  Therefore,  before  the  frame  requires  renewal, 
nearly  all  the  other  parts  will  have  been  renewed  several  times.  If 
the  frame  were  assigned  a  life  of  40  years,  there  would  not  be  a 
singla  part  that  had  not  required  at  least  two  lives  to  equal  the  life 
of  the  frame.  But  the  life  of  the  longest  lived  part  does  not  itself 
determine  tlie  life  of  the  machine,  for.  as  in  this  case  of  th^  car.  a 
new  truck  frame  might  be  provided  at  the  end  of  S5  years..  Then 
the  car  would  be  prepared  to  go  on  living  another  35  years- 

We  see,  then,  that  the  average  life  of  a  machine  taken  a^  a,. whole 
may  bear  no  necessary  relation  to  the  average  life  of  any  of  its 
parts,  even  of  its  longest  lived  part.  Tiie  fact  is  that  the  actual  lii'o 
of  most  machines  is  determined  by  no  self-contained  elements  of 
destruction,  but  by  "improvements  in  the  art"  or  by  increase  in  the 
service  required  of  the  machine,  necessitating,  in  the  urst  case,  :.n 
improved  machine,  and,  in  the  second  case,  a  larger  machine.  Tha 
death  of  most  machines  is,  therefore,  caused  by  odsoZescence — the 
machine  having  outlived  Its  economic  usefulness,  though  still  cap- 
able of-  rendering  service.  In  America,  the  actual  average  life  cf 
railway  cars  and  locomotives  has.  not  much  exceeded  20  to  25  years. 
In  Europe  and  England,  cars  and  locomotives  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury old.  are  in  com.mon  use  yet.  On  the  whole  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  (U.  S.)  the  oldest  locomotive  is  only  83  years  old.  Such 
is  the  difference  in  obsolescence  in  America  and  Europe.  In  a  grow- 
ing community  it  is  obvious  that  obsolescence  of  certain  classes  of 
machines  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  in ,  a  community  whoso 
growth  is  slow.  Thus,  a  pump  may  economically  serve  a  water- 
works in  a  gi-owing  community  not  longer  than  ten  years,  while  tho 
same  pump  might  economically  serve  a  non-growing- community  for 
thirty  years,  or  more,  provided  no  radical  improvement  in  pump  de- 
sign were  effected. 

In  America  we  have  had  not  only  rapidly  growing  communities, 
but  ingenious  men  and  aggressive  business  managers  who  have  been 
itttJe  hampered,  by  labor  union  resistance  to  improved  machinery. 
jSence  obsolescence  of  machinery  due  to  "improvements  in  the  art" 
iias  played  a  very  Important  part.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  vast  majority  of  machines  in  America  hax'e  had  a  life  averaging 
not  to  exceed  about  20  year's. ' '  Often  the  life  of  certain  classes  has 
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not  been  five  years.  Witness  the  short  life  of  cable  railways  In  our 
large  cities,  due  to  the  rapid  improvement  in  electric  car  transporta- 
tion. Cableway  systems  had  been  hardly  installed  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  before  they  were  torn  out  to  make  way  for  electric 
traction. 

While  the  total  actual  life  of  a  machine  Is  usually  independent  of 
the  amount  of  service  it  renders,  but  is  usually  determined  by  obso- 
leecence,  the  life  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  Is  determined  by  three 
factors:  (1)  The  activity  of  use ;  (2)  the  care  in  lubrication,  etc., 
to  reduce  wear;  and  (3)  the  amount  and  character  of  exposure  to 
the  elements. 

'    -      -  •  of  use  is  an-cxceodfngly  impor  -ir  tn  the  wear  or 

ine   parts.      Hence   records   c:  .sts    should   give 

c,...i.-:ient  of  work  done  that  will  m  .i    ..e  tne  activity  of  the 

machine.       Thus,  the  car-miles  per  year  will  show  the  acUvity  of  a 

a.r.     The  number  of  hours  of  actual  work  per  year  is  often  a  suffl- 

ient  index  as  to  work  4one.     A  steam  road  roller  tisually  works' 
ibout  luO  days  of  10  hours,  or  1,006  hours  per  year.     A  locomotive 

sually  works  nearly  three  times  that  nimiber  of  hours,  and  its  an- 
.ual  repairs  form  about  three  times  as  great  a  percentage  of  the 
:.rst  cost  as  the  percentage  of  repair  cost  of  a  steam  roller. 

A  rock  drill  working  two  shifts  of  8  hours  dally  will  show  almost 

>vice  the  annual  repairs  incurred  when  only  one  dally  shift  is 
vorked.     Incidentally,   I  may  add  that  trader  severe  and  constant 

;r\ice.  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  of  a  rock  drill  may  exceed  the 
:  rst  cost  of  the  machine. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  classes  of  senice  that  differ  so  litUe 
iiat  annual  repair  costs  or  life  of  parts  can  be  correctly  judged 
A-ithout  having  at  hand  a  statement  as  to  the  precise  activity  of 

w  plofc.  the  costs  of  ca>«iepalrs  given  in  Table  Vl,  so  as 

curve^  of  Actual  a^ual  rei»alrsL     To  do  so  we  must  firs: 

e  recurring  costs  of  renewals  of  parts  glvenin  Table  VI 

End  Items  Total 

of  year,  repaired.  Repaira 

1  Xor.e    Xone 

-  None    None 

3  ( 3 )    Brasses    S       6 

4  (1)    Wheels   |    55 

5  None    None 

6  (3>,   (a)  and  06)    ■.■.....;;..$    36 

I  (11)    $       8 

8  (1).  (3>-a6d  (S) 'no 

9  (3)    .....:.. ^      6 

10  (9>    S    11 

1 1  None    None 

13  (1).   (3).   (5)  and   V '.'..'.:. '.'.S    92 

13  Koxie  .  i.'.jiva.  ^^^'j:  . .  :.-t...  :,i ;  .j.r.-* .-  i .  ^..None 

14  (11) ...,....$       8 

la  (3)  and  (7) $    56 

16  (1),   (2)  and   (8) §110 

17  None    None 

18  (3).    (5)   and  (6) S    36 

19  None    None 

20  (1).   (9).   (10).   (12)  and  (13) $    86 
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Plotting  the  total  annual  repairs,  for  this  20  year  period,  we  have 
the  "curve"  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  bears  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  "sinking  fund  curve  of  depreciation." 

I  have  not  carried  the  "curve"  out  to  the  35  year  period  (the  life 
of  the  truck  frame),  since  our  present  purpose  is  fully  served  by 
considering  the   20  year  period. 
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Fig.  1.     Repairs  of  Freight  Car. 


This  saw-toothed  "curve"  of  annual  repairs  of  individual  cars 
obviously  will  resolve  itself  into  a  straight  line  if  the  total  annual 
repairs  to  a  large  number  of  different  cars  of  slightly  different  ages 
is  taken.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  life  of  a  group  of  wooden 
box  cars,  the  total  annual  repairs  will  increase  rapidly,  but  after 
that  there  will  be  comparatively  little  increase  in  the  totals  for 
each  year. 
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Th«  same  Keneral  law  holds  of  all  machines  In  active-  and  regu- 
lar service.  For  a  period  there  will  be  a  risins  cost  of  repairs,  de- 
termined, as  to  rapidity  of  rise,  by  the  life  and  cost  of  the  various 
parts.  EventuaJLiy  tiie  curve  of  repairs  will  become  a  saw-tooth  line, 
whose  general  direction  is  either  horizontal  or  slightly  ascending.  In 
no  class  of  machine  of  wliich  at  present  I  have  knowledge  is  there  a 
repair  curve  bearing  the  remotest  resemblance  to  a  curve  derived  by 
plotting  any  function  of  any  "sinking  fund  formula." 

I  should  leave  the  discussion  of  this  subject  In  somewhat  Incom- 
plete form  were  I  not  to  touch  upon  such  structures  (or  parts  of 
machines)  whose  life  is  terminated  by  the  various  forms  of  chemi- 
cal change.  The  rusting  of  iron,  the  rotting  of  wood  (due  to  fungi), 
the  decay  of  asphalt  (due  to  little  understood  chemical  action),  and 
various  other  forms  of  plant  deterioration  fall  into  one  general  class 
for  which  it  may  be  possibly  claimed  that  annual  repairs  of  individ- 
ual units  follow  some  sort  of  regular  curve,  ascending  rapidly  to- 
ward the  close  of  life.  I  think  that  the  reasoning  that  has  led  to 
such  a  belief  can  readily  be  seen  to  ba  fallacious,  if  we  start  out  by 
drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  annual  repairs  required  by 
a  single  unit  and  the  annual  repairs  of  a  group  of  similar  units. 

Let  us  take  a  railway  cross-tie  of  untreated  yellow  pine,  for  ex- 
ample. If  we  confine  our  attention  to  one  tie,  we  shall  tind  that 
for,  say,  7  years  It  gives  perfectly  uniform  serv-lce  without  requir- 
ing any  particular  attention.  Then,  perhaps,  the  qualities  by  virtue 
of  which  it  has  resisted  decay,  begin  to  depart,  and  rot  fungus  gains 
a  hold  here  and  there.  The  growth  of  this  fungus  under  the  rail 
may  result  in  the  decay  of  the  wood  fibres  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
spike  works  loose  and  the  track  foreman  finds  It  necessary  to  pull 
the  spike  and  drive  it  in  another  place.  Some  time  later  he  may 
shift  the  tie  slightly  and  redrive  all  the  spike&  Finally  he  decides 
that  the  tie  is  so  weakened  by  decay  aa  to  be  unsafe,  and  removes 
it.  The  current  repairs  (the  spike  pulling,  shifting,  etc.)  have 
been  so  slight  in  cost  as  to  be  entirely  negligible  when  compared 
with  the  one  great  repair  of  entire  renewal  of  the  tie.  Hence  there 
exists  no  cur\e  of  repairs  for  this  single  tie  at  all,  other  than  the 
one  final  upleap  in  the  "curve,"  due  to  its  renewal. 

Let  us  see  now  what  happens  to  a  group  of  the  same  ties.  Each 
tie  differs  slightly  from  the  others,  both  in  Its  physical  and  chemi- 
cal make  up.  The  character  of  the  service  differs  also.  One  tie  is 
near  a  rail  joint,  another  is  not.  Some  ties  are  on  curves,  some  on 
tangents.  Some  are  near  soil  where  the  spores  of  rot  fungus  are 
numerous,  others  are  not.  Hence  at  the  end  of,  say,  5  years,  some 
ties  are  so  badly  rotted  that  they  must  come  out  of  the  track  ;  at  the 
end  of  10  years  many  ties  are  still  in  service,  although  the  great 
majority  may  have  been  removed  at  the  end  of  8  or  ^  years.  Now 
if  we  plot  the  curve  of  annual  tie  renewals  of  this  group  of  ties,  we 
shall  find  it  following  the  zero  line  for  5  years,  then  slightly  ascend- 
ing until  about  8  years  when  it  takes  a  sudden  leap  upward  for  a 
year  or  two — and  all  is  over.  This  final  action  and  sudden  rise  in 
the  renewal  curve  indicates  the  somewhat  varying  life  of  the  dif£er- 
ent  ties,  and  nothing  more. 
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The  repairs  of  an  asphalt  pavement  show  a  similar  sudden  rise 
toward  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  asphalt,  and  for  similar  reasons. 
Each  square  yard  of  the  asphalt  may  be  regarded  as  a  unit  similar 
to  a  railway  tie.  Slight  original  difEerences  in  chemical  and  physic 
cal  constitution  exist  in  the  different  Square  yards.  Differences  in 
severity  of  traffic  exist  in  different  places.  Hence,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  group  of  railway  ties  of  the  same  age,  there  will  be  differences 
in  the  life  of  different  square  yards  of  asphalt.  This  will  show  in 
the  sudden  rise  of  annual  repairs  df  asphalt  pavement  after  16  to  20 
years  of   life.  ,     •;         :'•■.   ;i  u;>i  /loyu   f(-::ii./   oj   inn   I   v.-//  irnoi  eJed^ 

In  general,  any  machin«'«r:'khj«iiffe''^6r^^iliW-'6t^tf' WiSMi^'iSf 
parts  of  equal  age  Eind  Subject  to  about  the  same  exposure  to  the 
elehiehts,  or  to  wear,  will  have  a  curve  of  repairs  that  will  eventu- 
ally take  a  sudden  rise.  This  rise  in  repairs  is  simply  the  evidence 
of  the  termination  of  the  life  of  the  group  of  units  composing  the 
machine  or  structure.  If  the  machine  or  structure  is  of  a  kind  that 
permits  the  economic  renewal  of  each  of  those  units  by  itself,  as  in 
the  case  of  railway  ties  or  rails,  no  problem  in  economics  preseritsi 
Itself. 

There  is  obviously  nothing  to  do  but  to  renew  each  unit  as  rajpi^ly 
as  it  reaches  the  limit  of  its  endurance.  '..-,.  /,  ■  i  '    '..;.-mc 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  units  are  so  interrelated  that  the  renews 
al  of  single  units  is  more  expensive  than  the  renewal  of  the  entire 
group  of  units  at  one  time,  then  a  problem  in  economics  does  pre- 
sent itself,  the  question  being  this :  When  does  the  rising  curve  of 
cost  of  repairs  to  the  expiring  units  reach  a  point  wher?  it  becomes 
tconoraic  to  abandon  the  ej^tir^^, group  of  units  and. procure  a  ncv»r 
group  of  units?  ,    .  .     . 

This  problem  is  not  one  that  comes  before  many  classes  of  engi- 
neers, but  it  does  present  itself  to  highway  engineers,  particularly 
In  connection  with  repairs  to  asphalt  pavements.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  and  because  several  entirely  erroneous  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem have  been  published  by  engineers  eminent  in  the  field  of  highway 
engineering,  I  have  prepared  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem.  (See 
page  27.) 

.  While  on  the  subject  of  repairs,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  briefl> 
the  identity  of  repairs  and  renewals  in  cases  where  a  plant  is  being 
operated  with  a  large  number  of  plant  units  of  different  ages. 

A  railway  is  a  plant  for  manufacturing  transportation,  as  Wel- 
lington has  well  put  it.     The  principal  plant  elements  are: 

1.  Roadbed. 

2.  Ballast. 

3.  Ties. 

4.  Rails. 

5.  Buildings. 

6.  Rolling  stock,  or  equipment. 

7.  Repair  shops  and  tools. 

Minor  repairs  of  roadbed  and  track  are  being  constantly  made. 
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K  bolt  is  renewed  here,  a  spike  there,  a  bit  of  baUast  in  another 
place — all  renewals  of  plant  on  a  minor  aeale.  About  X^'Jc  of  the 
wooden  ties  are  replaced  «innualli' — renewals  again,  ttioush  on  a 
larger  scale.  About  5%  of  the  rails  are  replaced  annually — still 
more  renewala  About  4%  of  the  cars  and  locomotives  are  entirely 
renewed  annually — renewals  on  a  still  larger  scale.  But  from  the 
worn-out  track  l)olt  to  tha:  wom-oat  locomotive,  we  have  renewals 
of  plant  elements,  varying  in  size  and  cost,  it  is  true,  but  difi(erinK 
not  one  whit  in  the  real  character  of  the  process. 

Evidently,  then,  after  any  largre  plant  has  been  ia  use  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years,  tliere  ia  no  logical  reason  for  distinguish- 
ing between  minor  renewals  (called  repairs)  and  major  renewals 
(called  renewals,  or  "entire  renewals").  They  are  ail  one  and  the 
same  thing  in  fact,  differing  only  in  degree.  Accountants  have 
preached  for  a  century  or  more  about  the  dire  consequences  of 
failure  to  provide  sinking  funds  for  the  redemption  of  large  plant 
elements  at  the  expiration  of  their  life.  But  the  great  majority  of 
managers  of  railways,  lighting  companies,  mills,  factories  and  mines, 
have  ignored  the  arguments  of  the  accountants,  and  have  gone  right 
on  witliout  providing  a  fund  for  renewals,  but  regarding  renewals 
as  identically  the  same  in  natin-e  as  repairs.  In  this  I  conceive  that 
they  have  been  right. 

The  managers  and  owners  of  plants  have  known,  what  accountants 
have  ignored,  tiiat  mon^  is  worth  more  to  a  company  for  use  in 
extensions  and  betterments  of  plant  than  it  could  possibly  bring 
by  placing  it  in  a  sinking  fund,  since  all  sinking  funds  draw  com- 
paratively small  interest.  This  has  xindoubtedly  been  a  strong  actu- 
ating motive — and  a  sound  one — with  plant  managers,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  regarding  even  large 
renewals  as  repairs  must  have  appealed  quite  as  strongly  to  the 
managers  of  large  plants. 

Problem  ill.  To  Determine  When  Repairs  Have  Grown  so  Great 
as  to  Justify  Renewal. — The  following  discussion  can  t>e  understood 
only  after  a  study  of  the  preceding  paragnraphs. 

This  problem  is  one  that  seldom  arises  except  In  considering  the 
repairs  to  such  a  structure  as  an  asphalt  pavement,  for  reasons 
previously  given.  If  the  rising  "curve  of  annual  repairs"  is  either 
a  straight  line  or  any  curve  which  can  be  expressed  as  an  equation, 
an  accurate  solution  of  the  problem  is  ixjssible  by  the  use  of  the 
method  about  to  be  explained,  aided  by  the  application  of  differential 
calculus. 

An  approximate  solution  is  possible  even  without  resort  to  the 
higher  mathematics,  as  will  be  now  shown. 

For    simolicity    of    illustration,    and    not    because    it    represents 

actual    conditions,    let    us    first    assume    that    reoairs   Increase   at    a 

uniform    rate.      It    ^ould    be    clear    that    the    problem    consists    in 

finding  the  minimum  Quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 

cost  of  the  structure  and  the  totals  repairs  by  the  econoQUc  life  in 
years. 
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Let  y, 

C  =  first  cost  of  structure.  '.!u 

R  =  total  repairs  during  y  years  of  steadily  Increasing  repairs. 

Then  when 
C  +  R  ,,r, 
is   a    minimum    we    have    the   period    beyond    which    it    !■ 

y 

uneconomic  to  continue  repairs. 

rri  other  words:  ^ 

The  average  annual  first  cost  plus  the  average  annual  repair  cost 
must  be  a  mini7>iiini. 

We  need  not  consider  the  item  of  Interest  in  first  cost,  for  that 
is  a  constant  that  goes  on  forever,  unaffected  by  tlie  period  of  re- 
newal of  the  structure.  To  those  acquainted  with  calculus  this  state- 
ment should  be  self-evidently  true,  and  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  higher  mathematics  it  should  become  self-evident  if  they 
will  consideif  the  item  of  annual  interest  as  being  entirely  analogotttj 
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to  an  expense  for  sweeping  a  street,  a  coft  that  depends,  it  is  true, 
upon  the, character  and  therefore  the  first  cost. of  the  pavement,  but 
one  having  no  bearing  upon  the  question  ot'when  an  old  pavement 
shall  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  the  same  sort. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  annual  repairs  rise  steadily,  at  the  rate 
of  4  cts.  increase  oer  year,  Let  us  assume  that  the  first  cost  of 
this  asphalt  is  ?1  per  isq.  yd.,  hot  including  the  concrete  base  which 
is  permanent,  and  therefore  should  not  enter  the  problem  any  more 
titan  should  the  cost  of  sweeping,  or  the  annual  interest  on  the 
Investment  Then  we  can  show  the  "curve  of  repairs"  as  in  Fig.  2. 
■ '  By  a  series  of  approximations,  we  can  now  determine  when  the 

C->rR 
value  of is  a  minimum.     Let  us  first  assume  5  yews,-.:  S^PII 


f/  —  5.     The  total  repairs  during  this  five-year  perind  can  be  readily 
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calculated  by  dcterminincr  the  area  of  the  triantrle  ABC,  tn  Fig-  2, 
20  X  5 

which  is  =  $0.50.  «.  jt,» .  ^ 

2 
Hence  we  have 

,...<.;    .  •     v '  c  +  je  _  fi.ftf  +  J0.60  _  .9ituat)tiMf>nia 

~ir~~     5     '■  ■' '  ■   ''■'' '  ^-  ■'  "- 

which  is  the  averacre  annual  first  cost  of  the  pavement  and  its  re- 
pairs for  the  5-year  period.  If  this  seems  high.  let  us  try  a  4-year 
period.     Then  we  have  iS  =  10.32., 

C  +  R      $i;00-f  10.32 

—  = =10.83. 

V  4 

E^vldently,    then,    the   economic   period    is  not    less   than   6    years, 
and  may  be  greater.     Let  us  try  10  yeara     Then  A  =  $2.00, 

C  +  R      $1.00  + J2.00 

= .__ .fe  10.75. 

y  10 

This  is  much  higher  ttian  for  the  5-year  i>eriod.     Let  us  try   7 
years.     Then  iJ  =  fO.98. 


0-h«      ri.00-|-|«7»« 


=  »«•"•   U 
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Further  tests  will  show  that  this  is  practically  the  minimum.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  minimum  is  attained,  in  this  case,  when 
the  total  repairs  for  the  period  of  rising  repairs  equals  the  first 
cost  of  the  asphalt  wearing  coaL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a 
law  of  general  application  wherev*er  the  curve  ot  rising  annual 
repairs  is  a  straight  line,  that  is  wherever  repairs  increase  annu- 
ally by  any  constant  percentage."  I  will  prove  this  generalization 
by  the  aid  of  calculus,  but  It  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  more 
roundabout  and  primitive  way  above  used. 

In  all  cases,  no  matter  what  the  curve  of  increasing  repairs  may 
be,  the  method  of  plotting  the  annual  repairs  and  determining  the 
area,  to  ascertain  total  repairs  (R)  will  enable  anyone  to  find  when 
C  +  R 
is  a  minimum,  by  a  series  of  approximations. 

If 

For   the   engineer    who    is    familiar   with    calculus   the    following 

method  will  afford  a  more  direct  solution  of  the  problem.     The  prob- 

C-r-R 
lem  is  to  determine  when  IC  -{ =  u  is  a  minimum,  u  being  the 

y 
unit  annual  pavement  cost. 

■When  repairs  increase  regularly  each  year,  by  a  rate  a,  then  the 

equation  of  a  straight  line  x  —  ay  gives  us  the  "curve  of  annual  re- 

jjairs."      Since  R  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  y    (see 

Fig.   2), 

ry 


R  = , 

0 

But  X  =  ay. 

ay* 

2. 
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SubBtltutingr  this  value  of  R  In  the  equation  „, 

C  +  R  ^ 

IC  -\ =  u,  we  have 

y  '  d-fi 

C       ay 
IC  +  —  +  —  =u. 
y        2 
Differentiating,   we  see  that  If  <the  annual  Interest)    disappears, 
as  It  is  a  constant,  and  we  have  ' 
— Cdy       ady 

Solving  for  a  minimum  by  placing  ,, 

—  =  o,  we  have 
dy 

—C        a 

y-  2 

y-  —  -~. 


This  gives  us  the  desired  formula  for  determining  the  time    iy) 


1 

)^/s  of  3s//y  ffepo/rs. 
Fiff.    3. 

when  It  becomes  iecOnomlc  to  renew  the  iSnf Ire  pavement.     If,  as  in 
the  example  above  given,  a  —  4%  of  C,  \«^e  have 

«■»«  ■■-■  .  oK' 


/?   r-rfl  ■    ...; 


7.07   years. 

Since    the    piiniinum    average    anni'al    plant    expense    Is    attained 
when  y 


W 


A 


inf^  sln^fe  n 


ay 


-,  we  have 


2C 


i?  =  --  X =  C. 

2  o 

•  Hence :  - 

When  annual  repairs  increase  steadily  by  a  constant  ratio  it 
ceases  to  be  economic  to, retain  m  structure  or  machine  in  service 
after  the  aggregate  repairs  exceed  the  first  cost  of  the  structure  or 
machine. 

Should  the  structure  or  machine  have  any  salvage  value,  substi- 
tute the  expression  "first  cost  minus  salvage  value"  in  the  fore- 
going criterion  in  place  of  the  expression   "first  cost." 

As  a  further  example,   let  us.  assume   that   the   curve  of  annual 
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repairs  is  a  parabola  instead   of  a   straight   line,    as   indicated  In 
Fig.  3. 

The  area  ABC  gives  us  the  total  j«pa|rab  or  R ;    and  for  a  para- 
bola this  external  area  is 

XV 

R=: . 

3 

Since  the  curve  of  the  parabola  is  #,  ..    ,..,- 

-  ^j,  ^  ><.,    ....^,) 

y'  =  2px,    X  —  — . 

Hence- 

V* 

K  = . 

6p 

Our  eauation  of  condition  is.  as  before, 
C  +  R  _ 

„  y 

Hence 

C         y*   _ 

f  1/  6p 

Differentiating  and  placing 
du 

=:  o,  we  have 

dv 
— C       ydy 

3pC 

y'  = . 

y 
y«  =  SpC, 


y  =  l^3p€. 
Substituting    the  values   of   p    and    C    in    this    equation   will    give 
us   the   period   of   years   during  which   it   continues   to   be  economic 
to  pay  the   increasing  cost  of  repairs. 

Since  R  = ,  and  since  y  =  VipC,  combining  we  have 

6p 

C 

R  = . 

2 
Hence :  -    /^      r .',  ^       ^ 

When  annual  repairs  increase  steadily  according  to  the  curve  of 
a  parabola,  it  ceases  to  be  economic  to  retain  a  structure  or  machine 
in  service  after  the  aggregate  repairs  exceed  half  the  first  cost  of 
the  structure  or  machine.  ' 

In  the  case  of  an  asphalt  or  block  pavement/  annual  repairs  are 
usually  very  slisht  for  a  considerable  term  of  years,  the  repairs 
often  amounting  to  nothing  at  all.  Let  ua  assume  tliat  for  K  years 
there  are  no  repairs  and  that  then  the  repairs  increase  uniformly 
at  the  rate  a  for  z  years.  Then  the  annual  repairs  (x)  at  any 
^  given  year  after  the  period  of  no  repairs  are  given  by  this  equation 

..     And  the  total  repairs  are 

e  :,  xz      as* 
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The  average  unit  cost  (u)  of  repairs  per  year  is 
_C  +  R 

~  K  +  z 
K-tz  being  the  total  life  iy). 
az'^ 

Substituting  for  R  its  value we  have 

2 

aa»  '"-  --^ 

C-f— 
2 

M  = 

K  +  Z 
As  before,    solve  for  a  minimum   by   differentiating  and  placing 
the  first  differential  coefficient  equal  to  zero.     To  do  this,  let 

K  +  z  =  y 
Then 

C        az' 


V  22/ 

—  Cdy       a    /'2yzdz  —  z^dy  \ 
~      y'  2  \  y'  J  tnaisUlOt 

But,  since  K  -\-  z  —  y,  dy  —  dz,  hence 

—  Cdy       a     flyzdy  —  zHly 

du  = 1 

y'  2 


(2yzdy  —  zhly  \ 
V-  J 


du 

Then  if 

we  make  —  — 

:  0,  we  have 

dy 

a 

•C  +  —  i2yz- 
2 

2C 

-zn  =  (. 

— 

.z^  +  2yz^ 

a 

But  1/  = 

-K  +  z. 

hence 

2C 

~ 

■s2  +  2  (,K  +  z: 
2C 

)  z-  — 
a 

«2 

+  2Kz  =  — 
a 

W 

X^ 

+  2Kz  +  K^  = 

— +  ir'' 
a 

2G 

z-\-K=    ^A      — +  ^2 
^       a 

But  z+K  is  the  economic  life  (.y)  of  the  pavement,  hence 
expressed  in  words  this  formula  becomes : 

When  a  structure  requires  no  repairs  for  a  period  of  years  iK), 
and  then  the  repairs  increase  annually  by  a  regular  rate  (a),  the 
econoviic  life  tin  years)  of  the  structure  is  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  the  sum  of  (1)  twice  the  first  cost  (in  dollars)  of  the 
structure  divided  by  the  rate  (o)  and  (2)  the  square  of  the  number 
of  yearn   (K)   of  no  repairs. 

Thus  if  the  period  of  no  repairs  (K)  Is  ten  years,  and  if  the 
repairs  tYien  start  and  increase  steadily  at  the  annual  of  rate   (o) 
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of  0.04    (or   47c)    of  the  first  coat,  add  if  the  flrst  cost   (c)   Is  $1, 
we  have :  ■ 

Bconomlc  life    ks-tK)-^     — --flOO^  12.25 

\      * 

Hence  the  economic  life  would  be  12.25  years,  or  only  -  .  .  s 
after  the  10  yenr  period  nf  nu  repairs  Uas  expired^ 

In  like  i:  :i  b«  readily  deduced  for    ,   ,       r 

curv-es  of  r^  . 

Having  now  i^fore  us  a  mathematically  correct  method  of  solv- 
ing problems  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  at  leasi 
one  of  the  incorrect  solutions  that  have  previously  been  pabli^ed. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  Xound  an  erroneous  method  of 
attacking  this  problem. 

Fallacious  Formula  For  Determining  When  Increasing  Repairs 
Justify  Resurfacing  a  Pavement.— In  1906,  Mr.  George  U.  Tillson, 
nief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Highways.  Brookl>-n,  New  York  City. 
;ead  a  paper*  before  the  Meclianical  and  Engineering  Section  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  in  which  a  method  was  given  for  solving  a 
problem ,  that  often  comes  before  highway  engineers.  Mr.  Tillaoa 
said :  "It  is  often  desirable  to  know  positively  when  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing a  pavement  has  become  so  great  that  It  would  be  ecohom» 
ical  to  relay  the  pavement.  This  can  be  determined  by  the  same 
formula,  as  its  result  governs  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pavement 
perpetually,  so  that  when  the  annuaJ  repairs  equal  or  exceed  the 
perpetual  annual  cost,  it  is  time  to  repave." 

R 

The  formula  to  which  he  alludes  Is  4  +  C/  -] =  annual  ex- 
pense, in  which                                                                            iJ 

N  =  life  of  pavesnent  in  years, 

C  =  first  cost  per  square  yard. 

/  =  raie   of  interest-     _       , ; 

A  =  amount  to  be  paid  in  each  year  to  create  a  sinking  l^ind  tc 
equal   C  in  N  years.  . 

iZ  =  total  cost  of  repairs.  ,  j 

Mr.   Tillson  gives  the  following  example: 

"Take  for  instance  an  asphalt  pavement  and  let  N  equal  15  years, 
C  equal  $1.50,  /  equal  0.035,  and  R  equal  $0.40.  Then  A  will  equal 
0.0807  Jind  tn«  equation  becomes  $0.0807  +  0.0525  -}-  0.0267  = 
$0.1599;  or  if  the  street  be  repaved  it  will  cost  annually  $0.16  till 
it  is  renewed.  Consequently  if  the  life  of  asphalt  be  correctly  as- 
sumed at  15  years,  it  should  not  be  repaved  until  the  annual  cost 
approaches  $0.16  per  sq.  yd.  Assuming  the  life  to  be  20  Instead 
of  15  years  and  applying  the  formula  as  before,  the  annual  cost 
will  be  reduced  to  $0.1356  per  yard.  The  author  believes  this  is  the 
true  scientific  way  in  which  to  determine  when  an  asphalt  pavement, 
from  an  economical  standpoint,  !^ould  be  relald." 

The  problem  that  Mr.  Tillson  undertakes  to  solve  Is  iioHen,  a  pave- 

•The  paper  was  reprinted  in  full  in  Enginevring-CoiUmctinSj 
July   17,   1907. 
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ment  should  be  relald.  Therefore  the  unknown  quantity  should  be 
y,  the  number  of  years  of  economic  life  ;  but  where  does  u  appear 
in  Mr.  Tillson's  eauation?  It  really  exists  on  both  sides  of  the 
equation  and  is  not  transposed  to  one  side  before  solving.  If  xi'e 
study  Mr.  Tillson's  method,  we  see  that  it  amounts  to  this:  Ilia 
equation  of  condition  is  that  when  current  repairs  (r)  for  any  given 
year  equal  "average  annual  cost,"  then  it  is  time  to  renew  the  pave- 
ment,     But  we   have  seen   that  his  assumed  average   "annual   ex- 

R 
pense  Is  A'*\*€fiH''- •     Now,  calling  the  current  repairs  for  any 

given  year  r,  we  have  i       ^  ;  .,,, 

r  =  A  +  ci:^-^.  ■;'' 

N 
This  Is  the  equation  that  we  are  to  solve.  Where  is  y,  the  num- 
ber of  years?  If  the  repairs  are  increasing  annually — and  that  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  this  problem — r  must  be  a  function  of  y,  so 
we  have  y  on  the  left  side  of  the  equation.  What  is  R7  R  is  the 
total  cost  of  repairs  during  the  life  y,  so  R  is  also  a  function  of  y. 
Hence  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  ascertain  is  assumed  in  the 

-_-:   ■■  .    B 

Oppression  -r-^ — . 
N 
Tet    this    is    not    the    only   place    where    it    is    assumed,    for    i^9-. 
amount    to    be   paid    annually    into    a    sinking    fund.    A,    is   also  jfi 
function  Of  y.     Hence  one  function  of  y  is  placed  on  the  left  side  of; 
the  equation,  and  two  functions  of  y  and  a  constant  are  placed  on' 
the  right  side.     We  are  then  told  that  if  we  will  juggle  with  the 
variable,  y,  until  there  is  an  equality,  we  have  solved  for  y.     Far- 
ther   comment    on    such    misuse    of    mathematics    appears    to    be 
unnecessary. 

Straight  Line  Formula  of  Depreciation. — ^The  most  common  way 
of  determining  the  depreciated  value  of  a  macliine,  where  ap- 
praisal of  physical  property  is  being  made,  is  by  the  "straight 
line  formula  of  depreciation."  This  consists  simply  in  regarding 
each  lost  year  of  plant  life  as  causing  a  depreciation  propor- 
tionate to  the  entire  loss  of  value  at  the  end  of  its  life.  In  other 
words,  the  rate  of  annual  depreciation  is  1  -f-  the  total  number  ot. 
years  of  life.  Thus,  when  the  average  life  of  a  railway  tie  Is  10* 
years,  each  year  causes  a  depreciation  of  1/10,  or  10%  of  tlie  first 
cost  of  the  tie.  At  the  end  of  6  years  it  has  lost  60%,  and  its  d&ii 
preoiated  value  is  40%.  trja 

For  some  purposes  of  appraisal  of  present  value  of  plant  unit*,: 
this  method  is,  perhaps,  .satisfactory.  Its  simplicity  appeals  to  all. 
But  with  increased  knowledge  as  to  life  and  cost  of  plant  repairs, 
this  simple  method  is  likely  to  give  way  to  the  exact  metht»d  of  the 
Unit  Cost  Depreciation  Formula  (page  36). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  where  a  plant  contains  a  large 
number  of  similar  plant  units  of  varying  age — as  in  the  case  of  all- 
old  rallways-^the  Average  annual  renewals  are  Identically  the 
same    as    the    annual    depreciation    obtained    by    the    straight    line 
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formula.  Thus  if  locomotives  average  a  life  of  25  years,  annual 
depreciation  by  tbe  straight  line  formula  is  4'-/o,  and  if  ttie  loco- 
motives  are  of  equal  value  but  of  different  ases,  annual  renewals 
will  be  exactly  4'/c  of  the  cost  new. 

As  I  have  stated  elsewiiere,  this  condition  malces  it  unneccssair 
to  use  a  sinking  fund  table  for  determining  depreciation,  since  re- 
newals of  entire  plant  units  are  regarded  as  identically  the  same 
as  renewals  of  parts  of  eacli  plant  unit  commonly  called  repairs. 

The  Bastard  Straight  Line  Formula  of  Depreciation. — It  Is  not  an 

uncommon  practice  to  "write  off"  a  certain  percentage  for  plant 
depreciation  each  year.  When  the  amount  written  oflf  is  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  first  cost  of  the  plant  there  is  an  application  of 
the  straight  line  formula  of  depreciation.  However,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice among  many  accountants  to  "write  off"  each  year  a  percent- 
age of  tlie  last  year's  "book  value"  of  the  plant.  This  produces 
a  curve  of  "depreciated  value  of  plant"  that  rapidly  flattens  out. 
and  extends  to  infinity.  There  is  certainly  no  logical  defense  possi- 
ble for  this  method  of  estimating  d^reclated  values.  -v-: 
Sinking  Fund  Formula  of  Depreciation. — According  to  this  mettlod 
it  is  assumed  that  the  total  depreciation  of  a  machine  or  structulre 
at  any  given  age  is  the  amount  already  accumulated  In  a  sinking 
fund  established  for  its  redemption  at  the  end  of  its  life. 

Table  IV   (page  15)    gives  the  accumulation   (c)   of  |1  for  any 

number  of   years    (n). 

Table  III  (page  13)  gives  the  annual  deposit  (p)  hi  a  sinking 
fund  to  redeem  $1  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  machine,  that  Is 
at  the  end  of  N  years.  Hence  the  accumulation  in  n  years  of  an 
annual  deposit  of  d  will  be 

(16)  A=dXa, 

d  being  taken  for  N  years  (life)  from  Table  III, 
a  being  taken  for  n  years  (age)  from  Table  r\'. 
But,  as  previously  shown  in  explaining  these  two  tables, 

'■■Ha^n—i-l  ■■■ 
■        tP- 
cP  being  taken  for  n  years  from  Table  III.     Hence,  lo 

d  - 

(17)  A  = , 

d  being  taken  for  A'  years   (life)    from  Table  III, 

di  being  taken  for  n  years  (age)   from  Table  III. 

Equation  (16)  is  the  most  convenient  for  general  use,  but  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  equation   (17)   is  equally  applicable. 

To  illustrate  by  an  example  let  us  determine  the  depreciation  of 
a  railway  tie  6  years  of  age,  whose  total  life  wUl  be  10  years.  If 
we  assume  a  rata  of  Interest  of  4%  we  have  by  formula  (17)  and 
Table  III 

_     d  .0829 

-i  — •  = -=55Tc    nearly, 

■    :  .  <P  .1508 

waich  is  the  percentage  of  depreciaUon  or  lost  value. 
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Since  the  depreciation  by  this  sinking  fund  formula  Is  55%  of 
the  first  cost,   the  present  value  is  459c. 

By  the  straight  line  formula  the  depreciation  is  60%  and  the 
present  value   is  40%. 

The  same  result  (55%  depreciation)  is  obtained  with  more  ex- 
pedition by  the  use  of  equation    (16)   and  Tables  III  and  IV. 

Depreciation  curves  have  been  prepared  from  calculations  made 
in  this  manner,  and  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Waterworks 
Section  of  this  book,  for  which  consult  the  index  under  "Depre- 
ciation,  Sinking   Fund   Curves." 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  method  relies  for  support  are 
two:  (1)  That  the  redemption  of  all  perishable  plant  units 
should  be  provided  for  by  sinking  funds,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  accumulation  in  a  sinking  fund  at  any  time  represents  the 
depreciation  of  the  plant,  which  if  delivered  to  a  purchaser  of  the 
plant  would  recompense  the  purchaser  in  full  for  the  plant  de- 
preciation. (2)  That  a  sinking  fund  curve  of  increase,  year  by 
year,  is  analogous  to  the  curve  of  increased  cost  of  plant  repairs. 

The  first  argument,  however,  is  justifiabi<j  vnly  w  iii,n  mo  anaaai 
repairs  are  constant,  as  is  demonstrated  on  page  38.  The  second 
argument  is  entirely  fallacious,  for  there  is  no  logical  relation 
betv.'cen  a  sinking  fund  curve  and  a  curve  of  cost  of  repajrs. 

The  Unit  Cost  Depreciation  Formula. — In  sefectlftg  a 'name  for 
the  formula  that  1  have  deduced  below,  I  have  been  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  choose  >a  title  that  would  be  descriptive  of  the  principle 
involved,  without  being  too  cumbersome.  For  brevity  it  seems  well 
to  call  it  The  Unit. Cost. Depreciation  Formula. 

The  owner  of  a  secondhand  machine  is  entitled  to  stich  a  price 
for  it  as  will  enable  the  put-chaser  to  sfo  an  with  its  use  and  pro- 
duce each  unit  of  product  at  as  low  a  cost  as  the  average  unit 
cost  of  production  would  be  during  the  entire  life  of  the  machine. 

This  is  but  common  equity,  and  needs  no  argument  in  its  sup- 
port. The  equitable  price  thus  arrived  at  is  the  depreciated  value 
of  the  machine.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  criterion  thus  announced 
is  essentially  the  same  in  principle  as  the  criterion  used  in  Problem 
1,  for  determining  which  of  two  new  machines  to  select  (page  17). 
Let 

C  ■=■  first  cost  of  new  plant  unit, 
c  =  depreciated  value  of  old  plant  unit. 

F  =  sinking-fund  annuity  to  amortize  C  in  its  life  of  N  years. 
/  =  sinking-fund  annuity  to  amortize  c  In  Its  remaining  life  of  n 
years. 
N  =  number  of  years  of  life  of  new  plant  unit. 
n  =  number  of  years  of  remaining  life  of  old  plant  unit. 
Q  =:  average  annual  operating  expense,   exclusive  of  repairs,  but 

including  taxes,  during  N  years. 
q  :=■  average  annual  operating  expense,   exclusive  of  repairs,   but 
Including  taxes,  during  remaining  n  years. 
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P  =  annuity  to  provide  for  repairs  to  parts  of  the  new  plan  unit 

during  ita  life  of  N  yeaxsw 
p  =  annuity  tu  pro\  ide  for  repairs  to  parts  of  the  okl  plant  unit 

during  n  years. 
r  =  ratt;  of  intert;st,  expressed  as  a  decimal. 
U  =  average  unit  cost  of  the  prod[Tict  or  service  of  the  new  plant 

unit  during  N  years. 
«  =  average  unit  cost  of  the  product  or  service  of  the  old  plant 

iBiit  during  its  remaining  life  of  n  years. 
Y  =  average  annual  number  of  twits  of  product  during  entire  life 

<f  .V  years. 
y  —  av-rage  annual  number  of  imits  of  product  during  remaining 

life  of  »  years. 

Then 

0  +  P  +  F  +  Jtc 

(is^     r  = 

Y 

9  +  P  +  /  +  re 

(19)  i«  = 

V 
But.   to  secure  the   same  economy  of  production   durtag  the  re- 
maining life   as  during   the   entire   life,    V   must    equal   u.      Henoe 

(?-»-P-fP-l-rC         g-l-p  +  /  +  rc 

(20)      = 

i'  1/ 

The   sinking   fimd    annuity   which    will   acctmmlate    to    |1    in    V 
years  is  given  by  the  formula: 


(21)     D  = 


(  1  +  r)  AT  _  1 

Likewise  for  n  years  we  have 
r 

(22)  d= V 

(1  +  0"  —1 
The  annuity  for  the  redemption  of  C  dollars  is 

(23)  F-DC- 


(1  +  r) 


.V 


The  annuity  for  the  redemption  of  c  dollars  Is 
.  re 

(24)  V=  dc  = 

(1  +  r)"— 1 

Substituting  these  values  of  F  and  /  in  equation  (20)  we  have 
C»  —  i'  -f  DC  -r-  rC  q  ~  p  -i-  dc  -r  re 

(25)      = ■ 

Y  9 

Solving   (23)   for  c  we  have 

V        /   Q  -'-  -P  -i-  DC  —  rC      '     q  ~  p    \ 


^261 


d  +  r 


(^ 


Equation  (26)  Is  the  general  form  of  the  unit-cost  depreciation 
formula.  The  values  of  D  and  d  may  be  calculated  by  equations 
(21)  and  (22),  or  they  may  be  obtained  from  sinking  fund  Table 
IIL 
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riJt  frequently  happens  that  Y  —  y,  as  in  the  case  of  fixed  plant 
units,  like  buildings,  railway  ti«s,  etc.,  that  perform  an  unvarying 
service  throughout  their  life.     Then  if  Y  =y,  equation  (26)   becomes 

(Q  +  P  —  q  —  p)  +  (D  +  r)  C 
(27)      c- — 


In  the  case  of  liiitiy  sorts  of  plant  units,  part!i6trfd.Wy  fixed  struc- 
tures,'(Q  -^' P -^  <i'^^' p)  is  zero  or  infinitesimal;  then  (27)  becomes 

(D  +  r)'(7 

(28)  c  = 

d  +  r 
<  r 

c  D  -r  r 

(29)  — 


d  +r 


Equation  (29)  gives  identically  the  same  results  as  the  sinking- 
fund  depreciation  formula  (17),  and  it  may  be  easily  proved  to  be 
only  a  different  form  of  that  formula  as  it  is  usually  given.  In  the 
usual  form  of  the  sinking-fund  formula,  d  is  calculated  by  equation 
(22),  in  which  n  is  the  total  life  of  the  plant  unit,  whereas  in  equa- 
tion (29)  ri  is  calculated  by  etjuation  (22)*  ifi  -which  n  is  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  plant  unit. 

Summing  up,  it  appears  that  the  unit-cost  depreciation  formula 
(equation  26)  is  the  correct  general  formula  for  ascertaining  the 
economic  depreciation  due  merely  to  age.  We  also  see  that  in  the 
case  of  practically  all  plant  units  that  are  fixed  structures  equation 
(26)  reduces  to  the  simple  form  of  equation  (29)  and  that  this  is 
only  another  form  of  the  Well-known  sinking-fund  depreciation 
formula. 

Physical  Property  Valuations. — As  a  result  of  the  growing 
control  that  governments  are  exercising  over  public  service  cor- 
porations, as  well  as  because  of  the  tendency  to  place  all  property 
values  on  a  scientific  basis  for  taxation,  there  have  been  many 
recent  appraisals  of  the  physical,  or  tangrible,  property  of  rail- 
ways,, lighting  companies,  etc.  Many  more  .such  valuations  will  be 
made  in  corning  years,  and  will  require  the  constant  services  of 
many  engineers  in  keeping  the  valuations  up  to  date.  Moreover, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  valuation  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty of  all  large  corporations  will  eventuallly  be  made  by  govern- 
ments, if  for  no  other  season  than  to  protect  stockholders  from 
unscrupulous  company  officials,  who  by  insufficient  maintenance 
j)t  plants  can  maKe  net  earnings  seenT  to  be  larger  than  they 
really  are,  and  thus  inflate  stock  values  for  a  time,  only  to  reverse 
the  process  and  cause  a  slump.  No  scientific  expenditure  for 
proper  plant  maintenance  is  possible  without  a  knowledge  both  of 
the '  character  of  the  plant  and  the  service  it   is  rendering  but  of 
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the  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  the  various  plant  units.  This  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  no  one  can  Judge  accurately  from  re- 
ports of  annual  maintenance  expenditures  whether  a  large  plant  is 
being  properly  maintained  unless  a  detailed  appraisal  of  the 
physical  property  is  at  hand.  This  alone  would  Justify  every  rail- 
way and  every  large  manufacturing  company  in  having  a  physical 
appraisal  made  and  kept  up  to  date,  for  its  own  purposes.  Some, 
in  fact,  do,  but  they  are  woefully  In  the  minority  as  yet 

A  physical  appraisal  involves  ascertaining  all  unit  qtiantlties  of 
construction,  and  the  number  of  plant  units  of  each  class,  to  whlcil 
standard  present  prices  are  applied.  This  gives  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction new. 

The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  average  age  of  the  units  of  each 
class,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  depreciated  value,  or,  as  it  is 
more  often  called,  present  value.  We  have  Just  seen  that  three 
formulas  are  now  available  for  this  purpose:  (1)  The  Straight 
Line  Depreciation  Formula;  (2)  the  Sinking  Fund  Depreciation 
Formula;  and  (3),  one  that  I  now  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
appraising  engineers,  the  Unit  Cost  Depreciation  Formula. 

In  the  Railway  Section  of  this  book  I  have  discussed  the  proper 
method  of  arriving  at  the  average  age  of  plant  units  of  the  same 
kind,  but  differing  in  first  cost.  (See  the  index  under  "Appraisal, 
Railways"  ;  also  see  "Appraisal,  "Waterworks)." 

Going  Concern  Value. — In  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  a  plant, 
including  the  interest  on  the  investment  during  construction,  there 
is  another  sort  of  expense  that  should  proi)erly  -be  included  to 
arriving  at  the  cost  of  the  plant  to  its  owners,  and  that  is  the  cost 
of  getting  the  business. 

For  some  years  after  a  plant  is  put  in  operation,  it  frequently  is 
run  at  an  actual  loss,  until  its  products  become  favorably  known 
to  the  public,  or  until  the  development  of  its  tributary  population 
supplies  the  business. 

The  early  losses  in  operating  a  pltmt  shoutd  %is%atly  be  regarded 
as  actual  expenditures  in  developing  the  business,  and  should  be 
figured  at  compound  interest  up  to  the  time  that  there  ceases  to  be 
a  loss  from  operation. 

And  now  comes  a  very  imixtrtant  point  to  bear  in  mind  when 
determining  these  operating  losses,,  namely  that  during  the  early 
years  of  a  plant  operating  expenses  (including  maintenance  in  the 
term)  are  below  normal.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  new 
machinery  requires  little  or  no  repairs.  In  equity,  therefore,  not  the 
actual  repairs  should  be  considered  but  the  annual  sinking  fund 
deposit  necessary  to  provide  for. the  excess  repairs  that  must  be 
borne  in  later  yeara 

Having  thus  determined  the  full  theoretical  maintenance  (actual 
plus  proper  annual  allowance  for  sub- normal  repairs),  and  operat- 
ing expense,  there  comes  a  time  when  there  ceases  to  be  a  loss 
from  operation  and  when  the  earnings  also  sutHce  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  bonds,  or  the  capital  invested.  Still,  money  continues  to 
be   expended  In   advertising  and   in   soliciting  new  businesa      This 
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monej--  is  also,  ao  ©ienien^MOif  qwtr^in  efitsil^lshing  the  b«siaaies8,r  anu\ 
as  such,  is  to  be  resard,«ii  i(i«,a,,jie,rfcfpft  ttto  «ee|i ef  theiuia: 
its, business.  .  ."n  ..Mr'.qrft  ■?-!(::,. T-. .'.■:•  •::;   \::u'.\'.-; 

Tlie,sum,,pt  the  mpneyi>lo8t  at  fir^t  in  operating  the  plant,  aud 
the  money  ^pent  in  advertising,  soliciting  business,  etc.,  may  be 
called  the  going  concern  value  of  the  plant,  which  should  oeartainly 
be  added  to  its  physical  value.  .    ■      ;,;        .    ;i,  .  :  .    r.    :;  ..    •  <    .. 

A  further  digpu^sion  of  this  sujtuject,  ,^pp.eairs  *t  the  ^ndof.ithe 
^atpr'sypiks   '^ction.      Consult  i;  the;    .ip4«x    un^er  ^"Yaleeii  dpoing 

jCoUCern."      ,.   .  ;,,     ;.,    ■..  ,,r.   ■•  '-.■ 

>  Commercial  Valuations.— The  method  o?  valuing  an  e«Isting  busi- 
ness is  one  of  comparative  simplicity,  unless  there  is  doubi  as  to 
physical  coaditiori  of  the  plant.  ■  In  which  ease  a  physical  valua- 
tion of  the  plant  may  be  needed  to  determine  what  the  excess  cost 
of  repairs  is  likely  to  be  due  to  a  run-down  condition.  :i-.';''"  vu<ii. 
"When  this  does  not  enter  the  problem,  the  question  is'Sirfipl^tfe'6 
of  asciertalMng' the  net  earnings  and  of  capitalizing  thetn'at  a  rat^ 
of  interest  wWch  judgment  In  such  matters  dictates'  as  being  rek- 
sonable.  tf-  the  business  Is' large  and  long  esfabiish^d,  the' rstie 
of  interest  Sused  in  capitalization  may  be  as  low  as  5%,  provided 
"jaet  earnings"  are  regarded  as  the  remainder  after  deducting' opftt'i 
3^ting  expense,  maintenance  and  interest  on  the  Investment  (ts  iiit*f* 
est  on  bonds).  ■  ;  .  -■  >        '•■.    ■/:i'.'i 

. :  .ThiSiisi.as  low  a  basis  >as  is  apt ^  to  be  msed;  unless  the  cix^ve 
of  growth  of  the  business  is  snch  as  to  warrant  favorable  specula- 
tion as  to  its  future,  or  a  discounting  of  tlie  future  by;  assuming 
a  lower;  rate  of  interest  as  a  basis  for  capitalization;    ■. 

When  a  business  is  small  and  subject  to  lierce  competition  of 
capable  rivals,  and  is  dependent  for  Its  present  success  largely  upon 
one  or  more  individuals,  the  rate  used  in  capitalizing  its  net'  earn- 
ings should  be  very,  high.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
caution  the  young  engineer  against  being  deceived  as  to  the  operat- 
ing e?cpense  of  a  small  business.  The  owner  of  such  a  business 
frequently  draws  only  a  small  salary,  and  looks  to  the  dividends  or 
profits  for  his  real  salary.  When  he  has  .sold  the  business;  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  hire  a  manager  of  ability  equal  to  that  o* 
the  owner,s  anditO' pay  himaa'anutdiiiighBP  salary  than  the  'o'lrtier 

drew.        •.     ti.\\<,-':!     ,'    ••    vi-i  '-'.:■    •,  '    ■^iii".-      -  '■    ..■.^-.i;' ^'^'t 

It  Is  a  curious  fact  that  this  consideration  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  not  a  few  men  who  have  appraised,  the  value  of  small 
business  concerns.  One^  celebrated  English  promoter  made'  several 
fortunes  by  capitalizing  comparatively  small  business  concerns  on 
net  earnings  shown  truthfully  in  their  books,  bat  which  did  not 
show  that  the  mental  equal  of  the  old  owner  of  the  bfusiness  could 
not  be,  hired  except  for  a  very  large  salary. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  commercial  valuation  of  railways 
will  bo  found  in  Bulletin   21,  Department  of  Cpmmerce  and  I^abor, 
Bureau  of  the  Ce;isus,   entitled  "Commercial  Valuation  of  Railway 
Operating  Property  in  the  United  States,  1904."-  ,      ■ 
,i^^rof.j,J3;enry  C.  Adams.   Prof.   B.   H.  Meyer,  and  Mr.  William  J 
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Meyers 'giv«  many  valu 
in  ihe   Bulletin   No.    '11. 

•From  a  KTt' 
Qoncluded  Uia' 
uiai'r.    . 
on  ■ 

hpllioia       iiii.c;c-3Ln     n  :  \.n 

as  the  mean   rate  of  a:.: 

is    thi;s    in  \\'  .i*t».i    as    t!'- 

ear: 

at    ; 

yropt-iiy. 

How  to  Prepare  Estimates  and  Bids 


In  the  course  of  th«  dXtana^Mm 

'.Ins  n«irty  »0  r-iPT^s  '    e.i^ 

-lies,  iir.     '  ers 

;t  return  ■  i-?ir 


ip.g  net 
.:Tiv« 

•.'..ling 


-In  estiiii:iting  a  unit  price 


for 
on 

sou: 


of  work,   contra£tor&  often  piace-  too  lauch  reluinc«^ 
prices    for   similar    work,    vrb^re   are    seven    seriouq 


ji  ^ror.in  so  doing:  > 
It  a  few  miles  apart ; 

^inpje,  higher  in  i:-i>, 
3)    specificationa  a;: 
="s  by  different 
ed  in  the  parti 
•  r  top  low  ;    (o  ' 
-ced,  being  too 
unit  price  tV.iit 
:11   job ;     '  " 
n    afford    ■ 


ndltions  may  var>'  grreatly  in 

of  wa^res  often  vary  widely,- 

i   in 

:  in  question  often  bav/e^ 

-■^n  pricey  may  be  pwj;-, 

.is  and  too  low  pa 

b  is  generally  ti>p 

eiiuijpped  withj^!^ 

contractors  not  ,^ 


.-hoiUd  b©  .used  fis .  a  fiTuide,    they 

•;  :eii<;u  upuu  jiiipucitly  If  the  work  Is  of  any  con- 

itude.     Each  item  should, be  estimated  in  detail,  and 

-'  '  jld  be  done  systenjaticaH;(r  to  avoid  some  serious 

of  any  item,  of  wor^,xa4y,be  divided. into,  ftvj^ 

1.     Development  expenses.  ..ja^ 

3.     Plant   expense  and  supplies.  zoo 

«i^i  Materials.  jon 

--.4,'    Labor.  ;^ 

'6.  Superintendence  and  general  expense  (overhead  charges).  ^^P 
'Development  expense  Includes  the  cost  of  making  roads,  deli^e^-i' 
ing  and'  installing  the  plant,  draining  the  site  of  me  work,  salaries 
of  foremen  and  others  on  the  idle  list  pending  the  beginning  of 
work,  and  all  expenses  involved  In  getting  ready  to  buHd'  the 
structure.  On  small  jobs  this  item  of  development  expense  is  often 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  co»f;  and  on  large  jobs  ft' 
seldom  can  be  neglected  in   estimating  probable  unit  costs. 

Development  expense  has  to  be  estimated  for  each  particnlar 
job,  by  securing  freight  rates  or  estimates  for  carting,  etc.  In 
some  cases  it.  includes  temporary  road  buiWing,  installing  pi^s  for 
water  supply,  etc.  ■      -  ,  - - 

Plant    expense    includes    interest,    repair^    deprecation    and   in' 
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surance  on  all  tools,  machines,  buildings,  stored  materials,  trestles, 
falsework ;  and  supplies  include  fuel,  oil,  etc. 

Materials  include  only  such  materials  as  actually  go  Into  the  fin- 
ished structure,  and  the  wastage  of  materials  due  to  brealtage  in 
handling  or  sawing  and  sliaplng.  The  cost  of  materials  includes 
freight  and  hauling  to  the  site  of  work. 

Labor  includes  all  skilled  and  common  labor,  except  superintend- 
ents, clerks  and  offlce  men. 

Superintendence  and  general  expense  includes  foremen,  man- 
agers, timekeepers,  watchmen,  bookkeepers,  supply  clerks,  rents, 
taxes,    traveling  and   entertaining   expenses,   stationery,    etc. 

To  the  experinced  contractor  an  enumeration  of  these  items  may 
seem  unnecessary,  but  it  Is  indeed  surprising  to  see  how  often  inex- 
perienced contractors  err  through  failure  to  consider  all  cf  these 
items.  Engineers,  and  not  always  young  engineers,  are  prone 
to  omit  development  and  plant  expenses,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  tlieir  estimates  of  cost. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  deciding  upon  bidding  prices,  make  It 
a  practice  always  to  check  the  quantities  given  in  the  bidding  sheet 
as  far  as  possible.  If  the  contract  is  a  large  one,  or  the  work  is 
such  that  you  cannot  personally  do  all  the  checking,  employ  an 
engineer  to  do  so.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  number  of  errors, 
typographically  or  otherwise  made,  that  creep  into  quantity  sheets. 
An  error  of  transposition  is  not  uncommon ;  thus,  the  engineer 
may  have  correctly  determined  that  there  are  3,000  cu.  yds.  of  em- 
bankment and  l!200  cu.  yds.  of  riprap,  but  in  the  bidding  sheet 
the  quantities  may  be  transposed  so  as  to  read,  1,200  cu.  yds. 
of  embankment  and  3,000  cu.  yds.  of  riprap.  In  looking  over  the 
quantities,  therefore,  always  ask  yourself  whether  each  quantity 
"looks  about  right,"  or  not.  A  shrewd  contractor  will  thus  dis- 
cover errors  that  a  whole  staff  of  engineers  have  overlooked. 
Whenever  you  see  a  small,  and  what  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary 
quantity,  like  10  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  or  50  cu.  yds.  of  rock  ex- 
cavation, look  carefully  over  the  plans  and  specifications  to  dis- 
cover if  possible  where  tliis  quantity  is  shown  in  detail.  If  it  can- 
not be  found  that  the  quantity  has  been  actually  measured,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  it  has  been  guessed  at,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence it  may  subsequently  prove  to  be  an  under-estimate.  Bid 
liberally  on  such  items,  but  bid  not  too  liberally.  More  contractors, 
otherwise  shrewd,  than  one  would  expect  to  see  make  the  error  of 
bidding  unreasonably  high  on  such  small  items.  The  result  some- 
times is  that  their  bids  are  rejected  because  they  are  "unbalanced"  ; 
or,  if  accepted,  and  later  it  is  found  that  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
unbalanced  item  exists,  the  engineers  may  either  change  the  plans 
or  relet  the  work  covering  that  item.  Set  it  down  that  seldom 
is  it  good  business  policy  to  bid  an  unreasonably  high  price  on 
any  item  even  on  public  works  contracts,  and  it  never  is  wise  to 
do  so  on  private  contracts.  Even  though  the  item  is  small,  and  the 
cost  of  putting  up  a  plant  to  perform  the  work  is  large,  still  bid 
only   a  Jittle  higher   price   on   the   item   than   you   would   bid  If   It 
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were  many  times  larger,  and  distribute  the  estimated  cost  of  plant 

over  the  other  Items. 

A  Schedule  of  Items  of  Cost. — In  preparing  an  estlntmte  of  unit 
cost  there  is  always  danger  of  omitting  some  important  item.  To 
avoid  such  an  omission  I  find  It  desirable  to  compare  my  estimate* 
with  a  schedule  of  items,  such  as  follows: 

1.  Cost  of  temporary  roadways 

2.  Cost  of  right  of  way  through  farms,  eta 

3.  Cost  of  clearing  and  grubbing  the  sita 

4.  Cost  of  snow  removal  and  draining  the  sita 

5.  Cost  of  the  site. 

6.  Cost  of  sheds,  bams,  offices,  etc. 

_2t     Cost  of  delivering  and  Installing  plant 

8.  Cost  of  supplies,  including  explosives,  water,  fuel,  oil,  etc. 

9.  Plant,  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs. 

10.  Cost  of  shifting  plant  units  from  one  point  of  attack  to  an- 

other, including  lost  time  of  workmen  waiting  during  the 
shifting. 

11.  Cost   of   trestles,   falsework,    bracing,    forms   and   temporary 

supports. 

12.  Quarry  rent,  sand  pit  rent,  timber  stumpage,  etc 

13.  Cost  of  materials  f.  o.  b.  for  a  unit  of  the  stnictare^  includ- 

ing wastage. 

14.  Freisrht  on  materials. 

15.  Cost  of  unloading,  hauling  and  storing  of  materials. 

16.  Cost  of  delivery  and  re-handling  materials  until  at  the  place 

to  be  used. 

17.  Labor   of  handling,   shaping  and  placing  materials,   and  all 

operating  labor. 

IS.  Foremen's  salaries. 

19.  Salaries  of  watchmen,  timekeepers,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  eta 

20.  Office  and  traveling  expenses. 

21.  Interest  on  cash  capital  other  than  plant. 

22.  Taxes,  licenses  and  insurance  of  property. 

23.  Insurance  of  workmen  and  the  public  against  accident. 

24.  Premium    paid    to    bondsmen    or   surety    company   for    bond 

required. 

25.  Advertising,   legal   expense,   charity. 

26.  Discount   on   warrants,   notes   or  other  paper  payments  for 

work   done. 

27.  Riot  protection  and  detective  work. 

28.  Sanitation. 

29.  Housing  plaotr  during  winter. 

30.  Providing  waterproof  garments. 

31.  Engineering. 

52.     Percentage    added    to    materials    and    percentage    added    to 

labor,  to  cover  contingencies. 
33.     Percentage  for  profit 

Plant    Expense. — Plant    expense   Is     commonly     underestimated. 
First    It   is  necessary   to   consider   the  time   limit  allowed    for   th€ 
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work., ^ Then  ;?i  plaint  must  bejP^rpd  upon  that  will,  perform  tt^ 
work  at  least  20%  within  the  time  limit,  making,  also  liberal  .allpw,- 
^nc^es  for  bad  weather  delays,  as  welj,  as  for  delays  in  delurecing 
and  installing  the  plant,  and  "delays,  due  to  brealidowns.  ,^ 

ii-j-'Pse  with  great  caution  the  figure?  ;of  oi^tpuL  given  in  most. cata- 
logs;  they  are  almost  inva,f;iably  based  uponi^eal  conditioiis,  mj^d 
not  infrequently  are  wholly  deceptive.  Even  where  the  output  (.of  a 
machine  is  correctly, stated,  remember  that  such  ah  outpyt  pnay  not 
be  possible  in  your^CASei  due  to,  inability  to  get  material^  to  the 
machine  or  away  fropi  it.  Consider  always  the  limiting  factor. 
A  derrick,  for  example,  may  be  able  to  handle  200  cu.  yds.  a' day, 
but  if  it  serves  a  few  "men  working  in  a  confined  space,  its  actual 
output  may  not  be  3,0  cu.  yds.  Time  and  again  this  seK-evident 
fact  has  not  .been  evident  to' the  inexperienced  man.  1      ,       ,      I 

To  give  another  example,  suppose  the  work  is  rock  excavation. 
.Dp  not;  guess  at  the  number  qf.  rock-drills  required;  but  estimate 
j^h^  prql>abl_^  spacing  of  the  .drill  hples  ,in  the  giyen  kind  of  rock 
and  from  this  calculate  the  number  of  cubic  yards ,  of , rock  each 
'^\\\  will  br^ak  daily  on  a  basis  of,  s^y,-  50.  ft.  of  hole  di-iiled 
per  machine  per  shift.  Knowing  the  time  limit,  compute  the  num- 
ber of  drills  require^.;-  and,:  knowing , the  nurnber  of -drills,  .gom- 
..pute  ,th©,,boilerf  power  required-  Gu^ss  at  nothing.  ,  If  you  have  no 
other  data,  secure,  by  letter,  some  estimates  of  output  from  the 
large  and  old  manufacturing  firms,  whose- estimates  iJire  frequexitly 
very  close  to  the  truth-.  ;.(:,,•;  ',>.•■■  •.;:;)!ii,;/  f.     '  :  ,  T  ■  )-.,  •     .*  i 

,  A^o^  liberally  ior.  p^ai^tjtJj^t.  ia  idl?  during  ip}iPB.ir^?i}rs..,txOn 
railways,  for  example,  8  to  13%  of  the  total  numfeer-rtif  Jpcomotives 
jaje  constantly  in  the  ,shop[  ujjdgrgoing  repairs.    •    ',,    -.  m' ,  t 

Having  liberally  estimated  the  size  and  kind  of  plant  required, 
and  having  secured  quotations  on  the  plant,  charge  the  full  cost 
of  -  the  plant  upi  to- thle  job  to  be  done,  and  determine  how  many 
cents  per  yard,  or  per  other  units  involved,  are  thus  chatgeabW  to 
first  cost  of  plant.  This  will  give  a  maximunv:  charge,  and  It  is  well 
to  know  the  worst.  But  if  the  full  cost  of  a  plant  is  charged  to  a 
small  job,  ^8ome:  other  contractor  will  probably  get  the  work.  Go, 
therefore,  to  a  dealer  In  second-hand  machinery,  and  ask  him-  to 
name  a  fair  price  on  a  socond-hand  plant  such  as  yours  will  be 
when  you  are  through  with  it.  If  you  can  secure  a  tentative  brd-on 
the  naaehinecyv  ymi;  will  have  a  fairly  reliable  estimate  of  the- (sal- 
vage value.  In  most  cases  you  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  sal- 
vage value,  by  finding  ^YisJi  second-lrand  plants  are  selling" for. 
If  you  are  still  afraid  that  your  charge  for  depre<ilation  wtll  be  so 
high  as  to  lose  the  job,  there  is  left  Just  one  safe  ivay  of  estlmatlhg, 
namely,  to  secure  a  rental  quotation.  There  are  many  firms  '#ho 
make  a  business  of  renting  contracting  plants,  and  such  a  plant  as 
is  wahted  can"  trmiaUy  fbe.  rented  for  a  daily  or  monthly  pi'ice.tJiat 
Includes  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  The  longer  the  plant  is  to  be 
used  the  lower  the  daily  rate  of  rent,  therefore  be  careful  t6  sefeSire 
a^,  Sjliding  scale  lease.  A  hoisting  engine  and  boiler  may -be.  rented 
for,  say,  |2  a  day,  if  the  period  Is  to  be  30  days.;  but,  for  -eacJ^  a<dde<| 
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itp,  down  to,  say,  fl, 

■'■ho    r..:i«,,n    vi->,T.    such 
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:;  ialls  off 

a  cut  down 

t  .^^...,  .v>„-u  iiiiti»-»t  on  trie  invpsfnent  goes  on 

unmierruptedlj-.      If  these  periods  of  idleness  cjin   be   ro  luced   the 

owr.er  of  a  Dlant  can  afford   to  ac< .  rr    .-,    i,  i^r   ,.^.    'ieaj.  yate  of 

rental.  .y«t  be  a  gainer  at  the  end  of 

Then,    too,    there   aresorr.e    senprr  3^,j    their 

planis  arc-  ahvindant.  i:-,,..     j;,  ,.  ■  "    ,   ,u  ,}j 

plants  are  linn  .-orr-  -i 

I  h.^v      •-     -   ■     ■ 

aftiia:; 

an.i     if  -       -  ■ 

•  ■'    ■^'    ^■"••~-"    ^xL    u  r    in-r   :inn'.:m.    w»    r.r-.Vf    l^'F.o    to    be 

tributed  over   100  days-^iot  or^  S€6  Sa^,   4sr  many  <^ngh.eers 
ive  done.    ' 

r.,  prpe!;itidn.  of  course,  does  riot  go  on  as  rapidly  when  a  plant 
IS  i,!le  as  when  working,  provided  the  plant  is  properly  housed  and 
cared  for;  but  the  housing  and  the  care  cost  money.  Moreover 
mjyiy  kinds  of  machines  be^onve  obwlete  In  a  few  vpars,  so  that 
depreciation  canr       v  -  ,.  ■     ■  ^.-j^  ,^,^ 

All  the  annual  r  -   of  hous- 

ing and  caj-rng  fu.    ...  .,.,  ,„.  „;,,r;nutea  over  the  average 

number  of  days  actua  v     if,  on  a  10-ton  steam  roller,  th^^ 

annual   depreciation    i.-    .\      ,    ..a  have    $2aa  _.  Ti-.r.     ^j.   j,    p^,.   ^^' 
work,  d;  and  If  we  add  to  this 'the   |1.5.-  charged  to  in- 

terest,   wd  have   a  total   of  t'S.stJ  per  dav  sow,    siich'a 

'^J]^JSe  should  be  made  by   the  contractor   even   where   he  tlsfeS  JiQ 
own  roller.  ;       .  "^  . 

A^^^V.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  5nterest,_reprr    -  '-preciatloh  ar^     / 

dWtHbuted  over  the  days  actuaTK-  worked  -\-er  is  that  the     / 

output  of  the  plant  is  Usually'  estimated  a.s  so  and  so  manv  units     ' 
per  day.  and  that,   in  conse<luence,  all  costs  should  be  reduced  ttr 
the' same  basis.  -       •■/-      ■-—        -   ^r'   -,  ■,  - 

In  such  states  as  X#w  York  there  are  only  about  8  months  of 
the  year,  and  aWout  Zl  or  22  days  per  month,  suitable  fd.-  economic- 
outdoor  work  of  the- class  of  earth  excavation.  Weather  re«*rdS>' 
Will  enable  any  one  to  predict  with  reasonable  accuracr  the  nuitf^! 
ber  of  working  days  per  year  in  any  locality. 

Cost  of  Superintendence  and  General  Expense.— The  cost  of  fore- 
manship  on  contract  work  seldom  exceeds  15%  of  the  cost  of  labor 
and  It  seldom  runs  much  below  3%.  If  one  must  guess,  perhaps  10% 
IS  a  fair  average.  These  percentages  include  the  salaries  of  fore- 
Then  only.  The  salaries  of  general  supeHntendents  and  office  men 
ahd  all  office  expenses  are  preferably  called  "generar  expenses''^ 
or  tlxed  expenses."  General  expenses  seldom  amount  to  less  than 
4%,  and  on  small,  intermittent  Job  workthey  niay  run'murti  higher.' 
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In  estimating  supervision  by  tlie  percentage  metliod,  care  should 
be  taken  to  exclude  the  cost  of  materials  and  to  base  the  estimate 
upon  the  labor  only.  As  an  illustration :  The  General  Expenses 
for  the  average  American  ra^ilway  are  3.9%  of  the  total  expense  of 
operation    (including  maintenance),   distributed  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Salaries   of  general   officers 0.826 

Salaries    of   clerks    and    attendants 1.372 

General   office   expenses   and   supplies 0.2*; 3 

Insurance 0.481 

Law   expenses    0.452 

Stationery  and  printing    (general  office) 0.182 

Other    expenses    :    0.300 

Total    general    expense 3.876 

This  does  not  include  superintendence  of  "maintenance  of  way," 
or  of  "maintenance  of  equipment,"  nor  of  "conducting  transporta- 
tion." The  first  of  these  items  is  not  reported  separately,  but  we 
shall  assume  it  to  be  the  same  as  maintenance  of  equipment  since 
the  gross  expense  for  maintenance  of  way  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  maintenance  of  equipment. 

Per  cent. 

Maintenance   of   way    (assumed) 0..561 

Maintenance    of    equipment 0.561 

Conducting     transportation 1.776 

2.898 
This  gives  a  total  of  practically  3%  for  superintendence  and  3% 
more  for  general  e.xpense  if  we  exclude  "insurance"  and  "law  ex- 
pense" from  general  expense.  But  this  combined  6%  is  6%  of  the 
gross  operating  and  maintenance  expense,  only  60%  of  which  Is 
labor,  the  remaining  40%  being  for  materials,  supplies,  etc.  Hence, 
the  percentage  based  on  labor  alone  is  10%  for  general  expense  and 
superintendence,  about  equally  divided  between  the  two.  For 
further  study  of  these,  see  the  Railway  Section. 

For  data  on  the  expense  of  engineering  supervision  of  public 
works,   see  the  Surveying  and  Engineering  Section. 

Throughout  this  book  are  numerous  data  on  costs  of  supervi- 
sion, for  which  consult  the  index  under  Supervision.  Also  con- 
sult the  index  under  General  Expense. 

Percentage  to  Allow  for  Contingencies. — After  estimating  the 
probable  cost  of  every  item  of  work  as  closely  a.s  possible,  including 
superintendence  and  general  expenses,  a  percentage  should  generally 
be  added  for  contingencies.  A  very  common  allowance  is  10% ; 
but  no  such  rough  guessing  is  indulged  in  by  either  a  careful  engi- 
neer or  by  an  experienced  contractor. 

Contingencies   is  an   item  used  to   insure  against  oversights  and 
ignorance.     On  work  where  sub-contracts  can  be  let  at  once  for  the 
materials,    there   is  practically   no   risk   taken   on   materials,    hence 
there  is  no  justification,  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  in  making  an 
allowance  to  cover  contingencies  on  materials.     The  engineer  whp  , 
designs  a  structure  may  be  justified  in  making  such  an  allowance, 
to   cover    possible    bills   for    "extras,"    but   not   otherwise.      On    th^ 
otlier  hand,  it  is  often  wise  to  make  an  allowance   to   cover  poflhr], 
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■Ible  inefficiency  of  laborera.  or  posrtble  strikes,  or  posalble  rise  in 
rates  of  wages ;  for.  after  estimating  the  average  cost  of  labor  on 
a  given  structure,  there  Is  alwajrs  some  rlslc  of  exceeding  the  aver- 
age, for  some  unforeseen  reason.  On  large  jobs  both  the  design- 
ing engineer  and  the  contractor  are  Justified  In  adding  from  5  to 
20%  to  estimated  labor  coatn  to  cover  contingencies.  If  the  price 
of  materials  has  been  steadily  rising,  then  a  study  should  be  made  of 
price  curves  extending  over  several  years  In  order  that  some  rational 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  probable  rise  In  prices  of  materials 
before  they  can  be  sub-contracted  for.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  prices 
vfL.""  .^^®  downward  curve,  a  contractor  may  feel  justified  In 
bidding  lower  than  he  otherwise  would.  The  best  way  to  arrive  at 
an  allowance  for  contingencies  Is  to  keep  a  full  record  of  the  esU- 
mated  cost  of  each  item  of  work,  and  subsequently  compare  It  with 
the  actual  cost.  In  this  way  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  seldom 
a  Job  on  which  every  item  of  cost  can  be  accurately  predicted. 
Percentage  to  Allow  for  ProfiU.-The  common  method  of  adding 

rJ.lT™^  lv°'',\^'^"  ^°^  ^'■°*''^«  *^  °P«°  to  .serious  objections,  among 
Which  are  the  following:  (1)  The  percentage  to  add  for  profits  on 
matc^rials  should  usually  be  le.ss  than  the  percenUge  to  add  for 
profits  on  labor,  particularly  when  profiu  and  contingencies  are 
lumped  together:  (2)  the  time  element  and  the  aize  of  th^  job 
?Hnnv^  ■'''^'  be  factor.  In  considering  profits,  for  profits  are, 
strictly  speaking,  the  salaries  of  the  contractors;  (2)  the  number 
of  dollars  worth  of  contract  work  that  can  be  secured  and  handled 
each  average  year  must  be  considered,  for  the  reason  just  giv^n  • 
(4)  the  percentage  for  profits  is  often  made  to  Include  Interest  on 
plant  and  on  cash  capital  invested,  and.  if  so.  there  Is  added  rea- 
son for  not  using  a  uniform  percentage  like  15% 

That  there  is  need  of  calling  attention  to  these  elenrentarv  prin- 
ciples Is  apparent  when  one  notes  erroneous  statements  found  in 
many  text-books. 

On  materials,  such  as  brick,  timber  and  steel,  that  can  be  bought 
by  sub-contract  immediately  after  the  award  of  the  main  contract, 

nrnfi^T  ^!I""^'^,^  ^""^  ^^*'^'-  ^^-  ^^  ^'^  ^'^%  '  "ut  On  labor  the 
profit  should  usually  range  from  15  to  25%.  or  even  higher  if  con- 
tingencies are  included  In  the  percentage  allowed  for  profits. 

On  contract  work  that  can  be  done  only  during  a  few  months  of 
^^tJ^^'  V  "/  ^«P«^5a"y  on  work  requiring  a  large  investment  in 
Plant  such  for  example  as  macadam  road  work,  the  percentage  of 
profits  must  usually  be  above  the  average  of  the  percentage  on  work 

Jifrl?  r"!^  ^  '°"^^''  P^"°**-     "  engineers  fully   realized   the 

importance  of  this  fact  they  would  be  at  more  pains  to  award  all 
highway  contracts  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  so  that  a  longer 
season  would  be  available  than  is  now  the  case. 

»H*5f """  K*  ^"^"««*""a*««— Engineers  have  been  said  to  be  men 
Who  can  be  relied  upon  In  every  respect  save  one-ability  to  pre- 
dict the  cost  OS  work.  The  reasons  why  engineers'  estir^tes  have 
so  often  been  unreliable  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  • 

1.  Students  of  engineering  are  seldom  trained  in  the  art  of  cost 
estimating,  but  left  to  acquire  that  art  haphazard  after  graduat!^* 
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^j2,^,,,^ptip.les  descriptive  of / epglnee^lnjg , ^trWQMives  seldom  contain 
^  ^nalysis  of  the  unit  costs.  ,         i;    ,■•. 

„  3,  ,  4^ ,  subsurface  survey  is  frequently  not  ma^e;  and,  as  a,  cqn- 
se^u'^nce,  unexpected  nnaterials  are  encx)untef!ed  in. excavating, 

.Ir^,  .{i^  ptudy  of  tlie  sources  pf  local  materials,  their. suitability? 
t(}j^  ^he  work,  and  their  unit  cost  delivered,  i^  often  not  ma4e ;  and;- 
^s  a  result,  specifications  are  frequently  drawn- that  cantifttnU© 
lived  up  to  except  b^  in^porting,  materials  at  great  expense.  ■  ■)  •.jinci 
,  5.,  The  cost  of  clearing,, ^n(^,,4r,3.inips,,th©r<wprk  is  pf,ten,,unia<!Ti5 
estiin9.ted,   or   ignored  entijpely..,,,;   i-   ;    .,  ;:i.i'.!-t.l:i-  '?■:  i.  ;      ,  "J      "!>'i 

,6.. /Tiie  cost  of  temporary  bracing,  support,  roadways  i  and  d*r. 
Y^l9pment  expenses  a,re  frequently,  wnderestimateji  or  on>itfced.    '..lUf 

.',7.  , Delays  <iue  t,o , bad  weather,  and  cJelays.  incident  to  the  shiftiftft 
of.. plapt  from  place  tp  place  are  often  not  cpnsideo'Qd,  n.n 

"8.  Interest  ar)d  depreciation  of  plant,  jmd  [the  percept^aga  ?w 
profits,    are   usually   underestimated.  ,    [^  a'.'ii   ^- ■■>,■<  .\  ■'.     '•    iiv  U'  I    i. 

9.  Inadequate  allowance  is  made  for  superlnjtendence  and  gen- 
eral  expense;        '    ■   ■■■■^•'-     •■  ■       .......       ...,-,         ,,",  ,/Cr,  ,,^v■.I  ■ 

10.  The  c6St''6f  ttsi^e^Yofi'  ai4df'.,^^in^ie?ln^^  _'bp^'  i^haeii'^B.iir! 
mated.         '     '   '      '  ''     '  '""  '       •■"(■-'    .  ^     ■         >■■   '■    ■■    '        -        -  ^^^ 

11.  Legal  expenses  due  to  the  abandonment  of  the  work  by  a 
contractor,  or  due  to  suits  brought  by  those  who  claim  damages  to 
life,  limb  or  property,  are  generally  not  allowed  for. 

12.  Changes  in  the  alinement  or  in  the  design,  made  after  con- 
tracts have  beeJn  &,Varaed,'''mdy  rfesiilt  in  larg-e  claims  for  oxtci 
compensation.     "' '■''^  '   '  '    ''  '' "    -'"" 

13.  Omissions  due  to  carelessness' or  ignorance  of  subordinate's 
fn  the  engineering  staff  may  result  in   further  claims  for  extras.  , 

■  14.     Rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  materials  may  rise  ;  and,  if  the 
work  is  large,  the  work  itself  may  be  the  catlse  of  such  increases, 
""is.     "When  high  wages  are  dufe' to  scarcity  of  men,  an  "independ- 
ence" is  bred  in  the  workmen  vfh'ich  decreases  their  efficiency. 

16.  .A  large  number  of  competent  foremen  frequently  can  not  be 
seciii'ed  f  or  a  lar^e  ^'brk, 'i^Sultttig'  In' 'diecii'eased  e'fflclency  of  work- 

'"en.'^-->/---  ";■'  ^'^/■"••'';.'^"^  ■;•■';',  ,f.';;;  ■";;.;_  "       /: ; 

"17.'  If  an  estimate 'is  based  upon  jpteviou's  contract  prices  there 
f^'gVave  danger  of  error,  due  to  change  in  conditions,  unbalanced 
bids,  etc.  ' 

18.  If  unit  prices  ar'e  estimated  before  the.  specifications  are 
draWn,'  the  specification  requirements  may  be  made  such  a S  greatly 
to' increase  the  cost  of  importiant  items.  .    ,     ,. 

19.  Liimiting  competition  by  the  drawing  of  uTifa,lr,'  orindeftplte 
specificatloris,  ib  a,  common'  cause  of  high  bidding  prices.  Severe 
interpretation  of  indefinite  clauses  often  Causes  failure  of  coritfa'ct- 
ihg  fimis,  and  the  history  of  such ' f a:ilure3  opef ates  td.Umlt  subse- 
quent  competition,   and   raise  prices. 

:■  20.     Contrajctors  may  combine,  •esf)eo^4y''WHeref'-ftt*  Wofiei#-'^et 

In  Ycr.v  large  contracts,  and  raise  prices."     ■'       ■'    •' '''  ■     '"    ''  '^   i>fl'V 

Indexing  Contract  Prices, — In  order  tb  fi^:  a  bltJdlR'i:  iirlcie  oti  tftW 

proposed  work,   if  no  actuaV records  of  similar  work  are  available,' 

it  Is  customary  to  hunt  up  bidding  prices  on  similar  Work,  strike  an 

..'aniJjEmiisa 
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d^  rittl*   belo  -amt   trt«a    tQi''M<^lt,      To 

tr  -i  I(i?s  of  wi-se   to  sorure  brirk   vo".- 


Bolts   and   Srik»s,    Br  rs,      Brick      Pavinu. 

Bridge^'    Castings,    C»iU..  .  >.. .  .^    i.  ,  •'■ —    "- '    n-.i  '    .   . 
Concrete  .Curbs.  Earth  Excavation,   i 
tanks.  Gravel,  Gutter,   Hydiar.Ls.  Tvy.. 

Manholes.  Masonry   (stone                               'irkk  or  >  I'lles, 

Pipe  Sevrers.  Puddle,  Raili::                            ■  k  ErcraVa                      ..ilks. 

Sodding,  Specials,  Steel,  Stone,  Taiibcr,  T:  .  es.  Water 

^pe;  etc.     As  Car  as  possibie  lelect  hearl  ■  the  kind 
of  :.,  ^    ••..::..•■  ■■                   •       ■ 

a-  -.^.u..it,  ^..■ 

th-  _-:     Abutr. 

Vi;  :   i.k    Paviii^  _. _..    _^ ^  ..     _. 

•'.'.Crete  and -cut  stoac  Iq  using  the  index  it  niay  v.--'- 

••ur  to  you  to  look  .:   when   lookin,^  up   prices  '^n 

eonorete.  .  ,  .^      , 

I rivi-^q-  decided 'upori  hea:.  _ 

'  ;  and  four-inches  long,  :  .;oush  tte' 

s  to  be  indexed.     Wher.  fs  found, 

f  »■,.,„   „!.„„     ".,-,,„_,.  Ileal,  iounuaiion,  p.    80." 

-  are  made:  and,  after  a' 
-...  ...  :,i  alphabetically,  and  have 

.  them.     Simple  as  thfs  method  Is, 

kely  to  think  of  it.  and   failing  to 

;.k  of  iL  be  wiii  i.jok  upon  ihe,  job  of  Indexing  as  being  so  great 

isk  that  in  all  probability  up  index  will  be  made.     Indexes  pub- 

ed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  technical  journals  are,  as  a  rule, 

no  value  to   the   contractor  v  furthermore,   the  current  issues  of 

Tstruction  news  should  be  indexed  as  fa.=?t  as  received.     Especial 

;e  should  be  taken  to  index  classes  of  work  that  are  out  of  tlie. . 

.  iinary,  for  whenever  bids  mu^  be  submitted  on  similar  work  no 

better  guide  than  previous  contract  prices  is  apt  to  be  found. 

In  recording  bidding  prices,  it  is  well  to  record  not  onlj-  ihe  lowest! 
bid,  but  tft€^  average  of  all  bids,  stating  the  number  of  bidder*.  .,  --"  ^ 

In  judging  the  reasonabfeness  of  a  bidding  price,  it  is  of  grreat 
assistartce  to  know  the  experience  of  the  bidder  on  the  particular 
class  of  work  in  question.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
contractors  fl^  decided  aid.  :  .i.' 

Cafe  should  be  taken  to  examine  not  merely  a  con&actor's  bid 
.«pon  the  one  item  that  is  under  consideration,  but  his'  l>tddmg 
prices  o^  all  the  items,  to  judge  whether  or  not  he  may  have  un- 
balanced his  bid  to  conceal  his . 
item. 


lis  Ju^sinent  a"B  to  ^fairrprice  ftor  each 
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Unbalanced  Bids. — A  bid  is  said  to  be  unbalanced  when  too  high 
a  price  ia  purposely  bid  upon  one  or  more  items,  accompanied  by 
an  offsetting  low  price  on  one  or  more  of  the  remaining  items. 
Thus,  if  a  fair  bidding  price  for  earth  excavation  is  25  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.,  and  for  roclt,  $1.00  per  cu.  yd.,  the  following  forms  an  ex- 
ample of  a  bid  that  is  balanced,   and  one  that  is  unbalanced : 

Balanced    Bid. 

1,000  cu.  yds.  rock,  at  $1.00 $1,000 

20,000  cu.  yds.  earth,  at  $0.25 5.000 

Total     $6,000 

Unbalanced   Bid. 

1,000  ru.    yds.    rock,    at    $2.00 $2,000 

20,000  cu.    yds.    earth,    at    $0.20 4.000 

Total     $6,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  bid,  $6,000,  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  In  the  second  case,  however,  the  S2  bid  on  rock  is  alto- 
gether too  high,  and  the  20-ct.  bid  on  earth  is  too  low,  hence  the 
bid  is  unbalanced.  The  objects  of  unbalancing  bids  may  be  three : 
(1)  To  secure  an  abnormally  high  profit  on  any  item  the  yardage 
(or  quantity)  of  which  is  likely  to  be  increased  after  the  contract 
has  been  awarded;  (2)  to  secure  a  large  profit  on  the  Items  of 
work  that  must  be  done  first,  thus  skimming  the  cream  of  the  con- 
tract in  the  very  beginning;  (3)  to  conceal  from  engineers  and 
from  competitors  what  each  item  of  work  is  actually  worth. 

To  prevent  the  unbalancing  of  bids,  engineers  resort  to  various 
expedients,  among  which  are  the  following:  (1)  Insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  "invitation  to  bidders"  warning  them  that  an  unbal- 
anced bid  will  cause  the  rejection  of  the  bid;  (2>  requiring  a  lump- 
sum bid  on  the  work;  (3)  publishing  the  engineer's  .schedule  of 
Items  and  an  estimated  price  for  each  item,  then  requiring  either 
(a)  that  each  contractor  shall  bid  a  uniform  percentage  on  all  the 
Items,  or  (b)  that  the  contractor  shall  bid  his  own  price  on  each 
item,  no  unit  price  being  in  excess  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
engineer's  estimated  unit  price.  The  first  of  these  two  methods  is 
called  the  "percentage  method  of  bidding." 

A  fourth  method  of  preventing  unbalancing  of  bids  on  small  Items 
likely  to  be  increased  in  quantity  may  be  suggested.  It  would 
consist  in  naming  a  definite  unit  price  that  will  be  paid  on  each  of 
the  minor  items,  and  leaving  the  contractor  free  to  bid  his  own 
prices  on  the  other  items. 

The  greatest  danger  from  an  unbal.anced  bid  lies  in  subsequent 
change  of  quantities.  Suppose  that  in  the  above  given  example,  ac- 
tual work  discloses  that  a  far  greater  quantity  of  rock  exists  than 
the  1.000  cu.  yds.  given  in  the  bidding  sheet.  Suppose  the  actual 
quantities  in  the  final  estimate  are  reversed,  and  that  there  are 
20,000  cu.  yds.  of  rock  and  1.000  cu.  yds.  of  earth.  We  then  have 
these  results: 

Balanced  Bid. 

20.000  cu.  yds.  rock,  at  $1.00. $20,000 

•1,000  cu.   yds.    earth,   at   $0.25 250 

Total     $20,250 
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Unbalanced   Bid. 

20,000  cu.   yds.   rock,   at   ?2.00 J40,000 

1,000  cu.   yda    earth,   at   J0.20 200 

Total     J40,200 

We  see  that  If  the  unbalanced  bid  is  accepted  the  work  costs  In 
the  end  almost  twice  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  had  the  bal- 
anced bid  been  accepted;  yet  the  two  bids  were  the  same  (|6,000), 
according  to  the  preliminary  estimate. 

It  rarely  happens  that  such  an  extreme  case  as  this  occurs  in 
practice,  although  I  have  known  several  quite  as  bad.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  is  best  illustrated  by  an  extreme  example. 

It  is  common  practice  among  paving  contractors  in  many  cities  to 
unbalance  their  bids  for  the  sake  of  concealing  their  estimates  of 
actual  worth ;  as,  for  example,  among  asphalt  paving  companiea 
Bidding  prices  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  al- 
ways, especially  when  used  as  guides  for  estimating. 

An  vnbalanced  bid  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  may  actually  ruin 
the  contractor  who  makes  It,  if  it  happens  that  he  has  erred  and 
that  the  quantities  on  which  he  has  bid  too  low  are  greatly  increased, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantities  on  which  he  has 
bid  high      Like  all  tricky  practices,  it  is  a  dangerous  one. 

Surety  Company  Bonds.— It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  prac- 
tice to  require  contractors  to  furnish  the  bonds  of  a  surety  com- 
pany rather  than  the  bonds  of  individuals  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  work.  This  is  not  only  good  public  policy,  but  it  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  contractors  themselves. 

No  man  should  put  in  jeopardy  the  property  of  his  friends  by 
asking  them  to  go  on  his  bonds  for  a  contract.  It  matters  not 
how  sure  he  may  be  of  himself  and  of  his  ability  to  execute  the 
work  at  a  profit,  for  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  strike  beyond 
his  control  may  upset  all  calculations.  Furthermore,  a  young  con- 
tractor's own  estimate  of  himself  is  apt  to  have  an  optimistic  tint, 
to  say  the  least  A  surety  company  should  be  consulted,  and  it  is 
well  to  go  to  such  a  company  at  first  with  only  a  small  contract  for 
which  bondsmen  are  desired.  Be  prepared  to  give  them  In  detail 
your  experience  and  your  financial  resources,  exaggerating  neither ; 
for,  in  case  of  subsequent  failure,  criminal  proceedings  may  be 
brought  against  a  man  who  has  misrepresented  his  resources.  If 
you  have  but  little  cash  capital,  frankly  say  so,  but  be  prepared  to 
show  in  detail  how  you  propose  doing  the  work  with  the  funds 
available.  Suppose  you  expect  to  have  a  $5,400  earth  work  job 
to  do:  that  you  will  have  12  weeks  in  which  to  do  it,  with  two 
weeks  margin  for  delays,  etc. :  and  that  payments  of  85  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  work  done  are  to  be  made  monthly, 
and  you  purpose  beginning  the  work  the  middle  of  the  month.  You 
estimate  the  work  to  cost  $4,800.  hence  your  weekly  pay-roll  will 
be  $400  If  the  work  Is  done  in  12  weeks.  You  are  to  pay  your  men 
every  two  weeks,  hence  you  need  only  $800  in  cash  to  carry  you 
until  the  first  of  the  month,  and  as  your  contract  calls  for  the 
monthly  payment  to  be  made  the  10th  day  of  the  month,  you  can 
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count  upon  receiving  $765  (.85%  o^f  one-sixth  of  ?5,400)  in  time  to 
apply  on ,  the  next  pay  roll,  l^our  qash  capital,  to  start  ■vyith  is 
$1,800,  or  practically  twice  as  much  cash  as  will  carry  th©  work,  in 
case  there  ar$  no  unforeseen  delays,  and  in  case  you  have  not  under- 
estimated its  cost.  If  you  are  able  to  persuade  the  surety  com- 
p^Lny's  representative  that  your  estimate  of  actual  cost  of  the  woris 
is  reliable  ther^e  should  be  no' difflculty  in  securing  their  agreement 
to  act  as  your  bdndsmeh.     '      ' "'     '"  '   ''  '   '.  f't>;cv\--or.  >  ';  i 

,,;Reasons  Why  Contract  Work  is  tfie  Mosf'^^cbnomic  Method  of 
Doing  Public  Work. — There  are  two  methods  of  doing  public  work: 
(1)  The  day  labor,  or  government  force,  rnethod  ;  and  (2)  the  con- 
tract metliod. 

By  the  day  labor  method  the  government  (county,  town,  city, 
cpunty,  city  or  federal)  hires  the  workmen  and  directs  their  work. 
The  alleged  advantages  of  this  method  are: 

1.  It  saves  the  contractor's,  profits. 

2.  It  insures  better  work. 

r   3.     It  avoids  lawsuits.  .    _    ••      ,    ,  . 

,4.  It  permits  beginiiing  worfe  .,'^jWPpt '  a.  conaplete  survey  or 
plans,  and  thus  hastens  completion. 

5.  It  gives  employment  to  Ipcal  citizens  and  keeps  all  the  money 
fit  home.. 

'As  to  the  first  alleged  advantage  there  is  art  evident  fallacy,  for 
the,  attitude  is  one  of  regarding  a 'contractor's  profit  as  something 
other  than,  a  rebompense  for  his  skilled  services.  A  contractor's 
pirofit  is  his  compensation  for  services— -nothing  else.  'Hence  when 
a  contractor  is  dispensed  With  there  must  be  a  substitution  of  some 
dhe  in  his  place  to  render  the  service  of  manager.  It  is  often  urged 
that  since  a  government  must  supervise  a  contractor,  to  see  that  he 
does  his  work  properly,  it  is  really  paying  twice  for  supervision  of 
ihe  workmen.  This,  again,  is  fallacious  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
Stipervisibn  that  is  merely  inspecti6n  JJS' fhr  cheaper  than  supervi* 
stori  that  consists  in  manaiging  nieh;  (2)!  there  should  be  inspection 
'6i  work  done  by  febvernrhent  employes,  and.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
ftefed  bf'  a  much  more  rigorous  and  expensive  inspection  of  their 
Work'  than  of  wbrk  done  by  contract.  Oovernment  employes  are 
pfotie  to  depart  from  plans  and  Rpecifications,  often  for  the  sole 
Ififirpose  of  ■  partly  cohcealing  the  otherwise)  high  costs  that  would 
become  Evident  to  all.  It  is  the  verdict/"  too,  of  practically  all  un- 
biased and  expierlenced  engineers  that  day  labor/work  does  not 
(flt^iver  as  gooa  ati^Wty  of  ^^dduct  as;  contract  worfc-.tTJlis  answers 
Argument  2f.'   '•'     ''    '     '         ■     '   '      -    ■    ■  — •  '•>-.;.,-- 

"'^'As  to  argutilent' 3,  avoidance '  of  lawsuits,  we  have  an  advantage 
ttiat  is  certainly  well  founded.  It  does,  but  the  average  cost  of 
iaWsuits  is  so  sniall  a  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  construction 
';<^'c/rk  done  by  contra^'t  as  to  be  unworthy  of  serious  consideration^ 
Mft-eover  InwsuHs  of  this  Vinrl  are  almo.^t  iw-arialh;  the  result 
either  6f  amMgUdils  speciflmtiona  or  of  changmg  plans  without 
Equitable  provision  for  payment  arising  from  a  change.  The 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  not  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  con- 
tract system.     As  well   might  a  surgeon  cut  off  a  man's  legs  be- 
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eabse  he  squints.  Lawsufii  arv  avoidabFe  aitni  ak-^  iivbided't»^  <tfe 
best  enpfr--"  <■--  •  -  -— ^  -•  -^•-  -•  -=,  before  securlnr  M*. 
their  spe  v!de  perfectly  for  J«y 

ehftngfes,  -^    ;;je   ^£>r'">'"    /■/nif.-<i/-f    >■!. 

^parting  one  ■/   •.^.     .. 

There  are  n-  -orif  lawyer 

cities,  who  are  little  else  titan  skilled  thieve*  !n  teagmv  with  otb«r 
thjerv-es  who  get  corttracta  That  these  "contractors'  law^yers"  -are 
able  to  make  money  for  tbemsel\-«a  and  their  clients  i-  ,oHt 

entirely  to  the  fact  that  engineers  do:  not  adhere  rlgc  ih* 

specifications.  JFor  If  a  lawyer  cnn  yrove  thvat  the  sp*  v  ;i.  ations 
have  been  violated,  even  to  uo  great  e.\ter.t,  no  contract  exists.  ax»4 
there  is  groond  for  reicover}-  of  profits  quantMin  meruit — as  much 
as  he  deserved.  This  leads  to  expert  tealimony  as  to  profits  reasQOr 
ably  to  be 'expected,  aad  this  usually  Ici.Is  to  a  ver  ;:•  •-  i\^ii  is  a 
coinpromise  between  the  two  extremes  i  :  and 

private   corporations  are  not  sa  Xrequv:  its 

because  their  policy  is  not  to  award  cor 
kind  above  mentioned     I*ublic  officials 

to  reject   bids  from  contractors  who  have  ;i  as 

well  as  froin  contractors  who  can  not  show  s  .ra4 

financial  rewurcesL     A  remedy  for  an  evil  is 


'J  • 


,Li:.s  itre 


the  wholesale  execution  of  innocent  and  guilty  alike. 

As  to  the  aUeered  advantage  of  be^inr-- -r  - 
complete,   I  deny  it  to  be  an  advantage  increases  in 

estimated  cost  of  public  work  are  due  t.  ^- — beginning 

work  in  advance  of  the  fullest  study  of 

Finally,  as  to  emplo>-ment  of  local  ciLii:_  .  .     .,  .      <   s^v  vvhat 

a    contractor    doea       But — and    mark    weil-  the    differ.  n-^ 

tractbr  does  not  make  his  organization:. an  old  mens   ;  aa 

asjium  for  the  afflicted.  The  place  for  so ch  is  not  oa  a  piece  of 
construction  where  they  not  onlj'  take  up  valuable  lyxwr  but  aet  a^ 
the  worst  sort  of^  examples  for  the  yqitas,  oluntattious  iMi4  capable 
workmen.   --'-■  "■   >■■'.''■       '    .    .    i    -      •    :.r-..-/   .     i  :  ■  i  ■,:   .j/-,,v/ 

Now  let  us  consider  briefly  why  the  contract  system  of  4oia^ 
public  work  is  advantageous::  '        -;:',    t.-j.  ;r;jf ••  >    - 

1.  The  contractor  is  paid  for  Ms fleryioesf  J>y  his  profits»-whi<^.fj| 
in  strict  accord  with  41i«  CandaaMntaL'  ULw;>oCr;maimx<^9e^  .  ^,^^ 
page   T4).  '  '■  'ts  r,:!-'.-,.  -'...■■..-.   -,,.-o  !■.•.:  ,-:T,  ../,  ,  ,  .    w;,. 

i.  He  is-  free  'to-i)ay  his  superintendentB  according  ijpyoa  Judgr 
ment  of  their  worth,  and  all  his  employes  according  to  the. -bonus 
iS'stMn.         '  '     ■  J' ' ''.,    ,■•■■''■,.. 

'^•8.  The  contractor  iS  a  -inanaeger  appointefd;  bgr  ,nt»  qfl^cia^  y^ected 
by  no  "voice  of  the  people^'  (wWch  is  more  often  ttie  voice  of  ignor- 
ance than  "the  voice  of  God"),  selected,  by  t>o  civil  service .^xami-t 
natioh.  He  ■has  become  4  manager  bj-  virtue  of  .th<a,.  law  of  the 
stiiHivki  nf  -the  fittest,  ks  deteiTnlned  *3rr  MtHq. ^pr  excellence, 
When  this  metnod  of  selection  is  to  be  improv.?.!  upon  by  ir.en,.  it 
may  be- well  to  consult  the  Deity  who  ^staby.s: 

'4.-    A  "public  servaftt"   is  a,  Bef\aot -vfitlip:^-  y 

bave  a  "boss"  who  acts  as  a  proxy  for  the  master,  bji  the  master. 
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the  owner  of  the  house — where  is  he?  He  Is  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candlestick  maker,  a  thousand,  a  million,  or,  maybe,  a  hundred 
million  of  him  scattered  across  all  the  acres  between  two  seas.  He 
never  is  seen  by  the  servant,  nor  felt,  nor  heard.  This  master  who 
foots  the  bills  of  those  who  boost  the  bills  never  approaches  an 
indolent  superintendent  and  lays  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  nor 
says:  See  here,  my  man,  unless  this  ends,  you  end  this. 

A  contractor  is  a  master,  and  the  "servants"  see  and  hear  him. 
He  is  tangible ;  no  vague  rich  Uncle  Sam  off  somewhere,  but  a 
living  personality  on  the  job  ;  not  a  genial  personality,  with  lots  of 
money  to  throw  away,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  niggard.  His  aim 
is  to  pay  proportionately  to  service  rendered.  He  may  be  crude  in 
his  methods  of  doing  so,  but  that  at  least  is  his  method,  which  is 
Infinitely  more  effective  than  any  a  government  uses. 

5.  A  contractor  will  experiment  with  labor  saving  devices.  He 
will  invent  or  he  will  encourage  inventors  by  his  aid.  What  gt)V- 
ernment  ever  bred  inventors  In  its  service?  A  government  super- 
intendent may  occasionally  be  so  inventive  by  nature  that  not  the 
most  discouraging  situations  can  stifle  his  ambition.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  government  superintendent,  having  nothing  to  gain  by  success- 
ful application  of  an  experimental  machine  or  process,  and  having 
much  to  lose  in  case  of  failure — probably  his  job — adheres  to  tho 
ancient  motto :     "It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry." 

6.  A  contractor  is  not  restricted  to  working  his  plant  in  one 
locality  nor  on  one  class  of  work.  Hence  he  is  frequently  able  to 
keep  his  plant  and  his  men  busy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nearly  all  the 
time.  In  the  Roads  and  Streets  Section  of  this  book  the  high  cost 
of  municipal  .  ant  and  supervision  expenses  in  New  Orleans  illus- 
trates the  point  very  well.  During  the  season  when  the  teams  can 
not  work  on  paving,  they  are  idle.  So  are  all  the  "salaried  men." 
A  contractor  would  have  kept  the  teams  at  work  hauling  coal,  or 
what  not^  for  private  concerns,  if  not  in  New  Orleans,  then  else- 
where. But  the  municipality  of  New  Orleans  can  not  engage  in 
private  work,  nor  can  it  compete  for  public  work  in  other  munici- 
palities. 

7.  A  contractor  can  usually  buy  machines,  materials  and  8up-r 
plies  more  cheaply  than  any  government.  The  absence  of  red  tape 
delays  In  getting  "action,"  the  certainty  that  no  "graft"  must  be 
paid  to  officials,  and  other  factors  operate  in  a  contractor's  favor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  is  usually,  jaoPipre  skilled  pur- 
chaser. 

8.  A  contractor  almost  invariably  does  his  work  at  less  expense 
for  "overhead  charges."  On  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  being 
built  by  government  forces,  the  item  of  General  Administration 
alone  amounts  to  13  per  cent  (in  1909)  of  the  total  cost!  And 
When  we  consider  that  the  total  cost  is  fully  double  what  it  would 
cost  a  contractor,  we  have  some  idea  ot  tjie  meaning  of  this  exr 
pense  item. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  few  editorials  of  mine  on  this  genr 
eral  subject  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  day  labor   system  of  doing 
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government  work  w;  .]   to  contal]^,  the,  9p!n|oiM(.  of  ji^er^ 

eminent  en^neers; 

Thomas  Telford  on  the  Day  Labor  System.* — One  of  the  greates* 
civil  engineers  of  all  time,  and  the  greatest  of  his  own  time,  waa 
Thomas  Telford,  the  inventor  of  the  telford  road,  engineer  of  hun- 
dreds of  large  bridgea  aad  builder  of  numerous  canals  and  docka 
He  was  the  first  president  {182«)  ^of  the  InstUution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer* 

,Of  all  the  nranuments  to  Telford's  hard,  common  sense  and  engi- 
neering skill  none  is  greater  than  the  "Rules  for  Repairing  Roads," 
of  which  he  is  author.  Rule  7  is  entitled  "Management  of  Labour," 
and  reads  as  follows : 

'  AU  labor  by  day's  wages  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  dis- 
continued. The  surveyors  should  make  out  specifications  of  every; 
kind  of  work  that  is  to  be  performed  in  a  given  time.  This  should 
be  let  to  contractors,  and  the  surveyors  should  take  care  to  see  it 
completed  according  to  the  specifications  before  it  Is  paid  for. 
Attention  to  this  rvle  is  nwst  essentiaJ,  as  in  many  cases  not  less 
than  two-thirds  the  tncme]/  expended  by  day  labor  is  usuaJlj/ 
voastcd." 

This  rule  was  written  a  century  ago.  but  time  has  not  altered  the 
nature  of  men  nor  the  soundness  of  Telford's  advice. 

It  Is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  record  Telford's  success  in 
the  building  of  nearly  1,000  miles  of  roads  in  Scotland  by  contract. 
He  let  120  contracts  for  this  work,  wuich  extended  over  a  period  of 
18  years,  and  in  that  time  there  was  not  a  single  lawsuit  arising 
from  any  of  these  contracts.  The  w^ork  was  done  with  an  economy 
uniieard  of  before  Telford's  time,  and  It  was  small  wonder  that  his 
fame  ^read  beyond  the  British  Isles  and  led  to  his  being  called  as 
consulting  engineer  on  numeroua  engineering  projects  in  Europe. 

Telford  had  discovered — or,  rather,  rediscovered — the  principle 
that  workmen  are  far  more  efficient  when  in  the  employ  of  an  Indi- 
vidual or  firm  than  when  in  the  employ  of  a  government,  whether 
it  be  of  county,  town,  city  or  state.  His  success  as  an  engineer 
rested  as  much  upon  the  application  of  this  principle  as  ui>on  his 
own  genius  as  a  designer  of  engineering  structures. 

The  Opinions  of  Members  of  the  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  on  the  Day 
Labor  System.! — In  1S96  there  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  a  paper  by  Mr.  TV.  W.  Follett 
on  tne  "Cost  of  Sewer  Construction,  Denver,  Colorado,"  in  which 
were  given  data  intended  to  prove  the  economy  of  day  labor  as 
compared  with  contract  work.  Doubtless  the  aythor  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  not  a  single  out  and  out  supr>orter  of  his  contention 
among  all  the  members  cf  the  society  who  discussed  his  paper.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  day  labor  system  was  unanimously  condemned 
as  a  8>-stem  to  be  applied  in  general  to  city  work.     Some  of  the 


"Abstract  from  an  editorial  in  Engineering-Contractiny.  May  5, 
1909. 

fAbstract  of  an  editorial  in  Engineerinff-Contracting ,  June  2, 
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expressions  of  opinion  are  not  witliout  interest  even  now,  coming  as 
they  do  from  men  tiigh  in  tlie  profession.     We  quote:         -     ' 
*   Most  cities  began  tlieir  public  worlvs  by  the  da^' Vab(fr  plan,   but 
have  been  forced   to  adopt  the  contract  system   in' self  "defense. — ■ 
Fdster  Crowell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Contract  worlc  is  more  desirable  and  cheaper  as  a  rule  thart  work 
by  the  day.-^Henry  Goldmark,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

The  writer's  experience  has  been  that  sewer  work  generally  costs 
a  city  less  by  contract  than  by  day  labor. — William  B.  LijiHdititli' M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  ''■•■'-   ■■'■'•■•■  '>  '■ 

The  tabulated  results  [given  in  Mr.  FoUett's  article]  as  to  cost 
do  not  show  any  striking  gain  over  that  of  contract  work  in  this 
case.  This  is  one  of  a  few  instances  where  experiments  of  thiS'  kind 
have  been  successful.  In  probably  seven  cases  out  of  ten  the  politi- 
cal tendencies  of  boards  made  up  wholly  of  scheming  politicians  to 
give  sinecures  to  political  hangers  on  would  have  largely  increased 
the  cost  of  the  work. — Andrew  Rosewater,  iVI.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

It  is  the  writer'is  opinion  that  in  most  cities  public  work  can  be 
aohe  to  better  advantage  and  at  less  cost  by  contracit  than  by  hired 
labor. — G,  T.  Nelles,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  •   .■  • 

We  may  add  that  Denver  sewers,'  uiider'^fsctiSsion,  were' lirge 
brick  sewers,  and  that  each  brick  tnason  averaged  2,080  fei'iCkptei^ 
8  hour  day,  wages  being  $4,  which  is  far  and  away  better  than  the 
usual  output  on  .day  labor  construction,  but  less  than  half  what 
many  contractors'.secut'e  from  their  brick  layers  on  seV^er  work. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  oiit  that  a  strenuous  efCort  was  nlade 
by.  the  city  officials  In  this  case  to  ptove  that  day  laixit  work 
would  be  the  most  ecorioitfical  foi-  all  se-^er  construction  to  be  done 
in  the  future,  ahd  they  were  not  only  free  to  alter  the  speciflca- 
tixms  to  attain  their  en^i,  but  naturally  prompted  to  do  so  by  self 
interest.  In  discussing  {his  f eatirre' of  the  case,  Mr.  G.  T.  Xelles,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  said:'      ';      '  ';'•'     '    '  "'  '  ''    • 

"Another  importarft  fabtof  Iti  the'cost  of  Wo'fk  done  under  proper 
supervision  in  this  manner  by  cities  is  the  fact  that  they-dd  riot  enter 
into  a  binding  contract  with' themselves-' tO  do' the  work  in  a  fixed 
manner,»and  ui^der^  I'igid  specifications,  as  is  the  case  when  Work  la 
done  by  contract: '  O^  the  contrary,  they  are  always  at  liberty  to 
make  such  change  In  hiethods  or  materials  as  experien<^p  may 
prove  to  be  beneficial  and  economical  to  the  work.  Under  the  con- 
tract system,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  make  such  changes,  no  matter 
how  desirable  they  may  be,  without  raising  a  cry  of  fraud  or  violat- 
ing some  of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  As  a  consequence  when- 
ever there  is  a  choice  of  materials  or  methods  tinder  the  contract 
system,  the  .most  expensive  to  the  contractor  is  usually  adopted." 

We  have  italicized  this  l^'st  clause^  for,  unfortunately.  It  ex- 
presses the  truth  about  the  tendi^tidy  ori  the  part  of  many  engineers 
to  exact  not  merely  the  last  pound,  of  flesh,  but  to  call  for  an 
avoirdupois  pound,  although  the  specifications 'itii^t' well  be  inter- 
preted to  refer  to  a  Troy  pound.  This  particular  feature  of  con- 
tract work  is  perhaps  the  one  rnost  woYthyrifcnreful  consideration 
by  the  engineer  who  aims  to  secure  low  bids  from  reliable  flrma 
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There  is  bat  one  wayrof  acoompUabing:  this  enti — :. 
patltie  cpecific&tioDS  with  as  ETeat  care  as  is  given 

tniL  .\iags.      Sewer    ^;>ecification8   are     :  ^     i 

*if  all  that  relates  to  the   excttv    : 

G-  -  •  ::dings  or  test  pita  are  made  by  trie  enKineer-  ,i;,  i 

w>   cla.^  of   materials    other    than    "earth"    and    'Yock"    1.:= 

fi^Ten.      ."■  .•   13  there  no   s-m-js   rf  t   ..   ^ih-t^v.-    ;,  ^r    •■...^r..   ,-.■   .    • 

even  a  fair   atiempt   in   ti. 

hased  tipoo  wiiat  may  actua 

"changes'  to  which  Mr.   Xeilca 

proper  Kub-siTrface  surveys  mf-Ji, 

an  '    ■  ,'  the  specifications.  . 

■  '■n  Riffle,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soe  > 
99b,  o^.c. 

"Some  years  ago,  whfle  cOane  .niction  pir 

the  Pacific  coast,  the  writer  took  rains  u  compare  tneedsfea^jcoai-'' 
^ny  Work  with  the  cost  of  contract  work;  Mi^fMnM  iaAMMat  sur- 
prised to  rr:?rovPr  that  in  nearly  every  ca^^^iNuMltaMMlie -former 
exceede "  r,  the  excess  ranging  from  iSmatO^itlkii    The  re- 

cently  .  water  works   system  of   TortO^imtifuOt^on,  fur^. 

nlshes    -  tive   example     •     •     •     There   was   coniidMaMe 

^■ork  (ic  -  la>v»r.  under  the  mistaken  Idea  thatthi^rantfao* 

would  en?';re  the  '  "ictory  results,  l^ot  the- oo*  •futile  wqriB 

largely  exceeded  •  >."  o^.x  ,!■■  d.^  i^    'a,  ^ 

.The  Metcalf  and  Ediiy  Report  on  the  Day  Labor  ?;  Bos- 

ton.— This  reoort  corta!n<=  the  rf^guTtp  o'  ♦>^'^  rn.,«:t  e-r  -o^. 

the 
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Mr.  S.  Whinery's  Report  on  the  Day  Labor  System  in  Boston.*— 
Qtt  pages  139  to  142  of  his  report  to  thfr  Boston  "n  —  r-. „,._:,. 
iatm,  Mr.  Samuel  Wainery  says: 

r  "<1)  The  claim  that  a  municipality  can  execuic-  .,    ,  ..  ..„;..  „. 

an  actual  cost  as  low  as  the  same  work  can  lie  done  by  a  contractor 
and   thus   save   the  profit   that   the   contractor   is  entitled    to    make 
liacr  be  true  as  an  abstract  theory,  but  experience  has  sh 
Hr: is  not   generally   true  in  practice.      It   has   in   many  ca- 

•Abstract  from  Engineerinff-Gontraoting,  I>ec.^a,A]^p9. 
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found  true  in  Isolated  instances  or  for  short  periods  of  time,  but 
wnen  the  practice  has  been  continued  for  a  considerable  period  it  Is 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  direct  work  becomes  more  expen- 
sive than  contract  work.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  difRcult  to 
find.     •     •     • 

"(2)  The  claim  that  public  work  executed  directly  by  the 
municipality  Is  more  certain  to  be  of  good  quality  than  if  done  by 
contrnct  is  not  well  founded. 

"It  IB  a  plausible  proposition  that  municipal  officers,  having  no 
personal  financial  Interest  in  the  results,  will  be  actuated  only  by 
the  desire  to  secure  to  the  city  the  best  quality  of  work,  but  ex- 
perience has  not  shown  it  to  be  true.  There  are  motives  other  than 
the  mere  saving  of  money  that  may,  and  as  a  rule  do,  influence  city 
officials  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  public  work  done  under  their  direct 
supervision  to  the  lowest  figure,  with  possible  detriment  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.     •     *     * 

"I  have  had  good  opportunity  to  observe  in  many  cities  tha 
comparative  quality  of  work  done  by  the  municipality  direct  and  by 
contract,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  former  is 
not  usually  superior  to  the  latter. 

"(3)  The  claim  that  it  Is  either  better  or  more  economical  for 
the  municipality  to  purchase  and  furnish  contractors  the  supplies 
required  for  public  work  Is  not  supported  by  the  facts,  ♦  »  • 
many  of  which  are  obvious.  Nor  is  It  true  as  a  rule  that  a  better 
quality  of  supplies  is  secured  when  purchased  by  the  city  than 
when  they  are  purchased  by  contractors  under  proper  city  specifi- 
cations and  subjected  to  proper  inspection. 

"(4)  The  claim  sometimes  made  that  by  doing  Its  work  directly 
the  municipality  can  so  provide  for  the  employm.ent  and  control  of 
labor  as  to  benefit  the  city  at  large  or  its  dependent  citizens  is 
fallacious  in  practice.  When  public  work  Is  to  be  done  the  neces- 
sary labor  must  be  employed  either  by  the  city  or  by  the  contrac- 
tor. For  doing  the  same  work  the  city  can  use  no  more  labor  than 
the  contractor  if  the  labor  employed  by  each  is  equally  efficient  and 
equally  well  directed.  If  economical  results  are  to  be  obtained, 
equal  care  and  discrimination  must  be  exercised  in  securing  labor 
by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  If  It  be  said  that  the  city  may  so 
manage  the  labor  supply  as  to  afford  employment  to  indigent  or 
Inefficient  laborers  (whom  no  contractor  would  employ),  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  aided  from  the  city  treasury,  It  may  be  an- 
swered that  the  city  can  no  more  afford  to  employ  that  class  of 
labor  than  the  contractor,  and  that  It  Is  better  and  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  pension  or  otherwise  care  for  the  disabled  or  inefficient. 
Laborers  belonging  to  these  classes  do  not  earn  the  wages  paid 
them  and  a  few  of  them  scattered  among  strong  and  able  workmen 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  whole  body  by  setting  a  low 
standard  of  accomplishment." 

Experience  With  Day  Labor  on  the  Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal 
and  at  Panama.*— Wc  now  have  the  annual  report  of  the  Isthmian 
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Canal  Commission,  teeming  with  arguments  In  favor  of  continuing: 
the  day  labor  system.     We  quote : 

"Omitting  profits  derived  from  subsistence  and  general  stores  and 
assuming  the  hours  of  labor  the  same  In  both  cases.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  government,  when  warranted  in  making  the  neces- 
sary outlay  for  plant,  can  do  work  cheaper  than  a  contractor,  for 
no  question  of  profits  enters  into  the  consideration." 

It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  any  government  can  do  work  as 
cheaply  as  a  private  party.  Indeed,  to  make  such  a  claim  Is  going 
contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  experience  upon  which  all  reasoning 
Is  founded.  The  Isthmian  Commission  goes  on  to  explain  that  on 
jobs  of  less  magnitude  than  the  Panama  Canal  it  does  pay  to  do 
the  work  by  contract  because  In  such  cases  the  government  has 
neither  the  plant  nor  the  organization  to  do  the  work.  In  the  case 
of  Panama,  however,  the  government  has  both.  The  grave  fallacy 
in  this  argument  lies  in  the  assumption  that  It  is  economic  to 
award  contracts  only  because  a  suitable  plant  and  an  organized 
force  of  men  can  be  secured  quickly.  These,  it  Is  true,  are  factors 
In  favor  of  a  contractor,  but  if  they  were  the  only  factors,  govern- 
ment contracting  would  have  disappeared  entirely  fifty  years  ago. 
The  government  could  well  afford  to  own  a  suflUclent  plant  to  do 
all  Its  construction  work,  and  it  would  not  take  long  to  build  up  an 
organization  to  handle  the  plant  But  plant  and  organization  are 
merely  tne  toola  Back  of  these  tools  must  be  a  great  incentive  if 
work  is  to  be  done  economically  with  this  plant  and  this  organiza- 
tion. Plant  is  nothing,  organization  is  nothing,  unless  the  brain 
that  directs  both  is  keenly  bent  upon  saving  every  penny  and  en- 
tirely free  to  bring  every  resource  to  bear  In  effecting  economy.  It 
Is  this  lack  of  sufficient  incentive  and  of  suflJicient  freedom  of  action 
that  makes  every  government  manager  of  work  far  Inferior  to  the 
ordinary  contractor.  A  government  employe  knows  that  his  salary 
will  go  on  regardless  of  the  cost.  Earth  work  may  lie  costing  the 
government  50  cts.  a  yard  that  would  cost  a  contractor  30  cts.,  but 
Col.  Goetbals  will  draw  his  salary  just  the  same,  and  so  will 
even'  other  employe  clear  down  to  the  water  boy.  It  is  true 
that  the  chief  engineer  is  actuated  by  the  vague  desire  to  make  a 
"good  record,"  but  he  is  also  well  aware  that  his  "record"  can  not 
be  measured  by  any  standard  except  the  accomplishment  of  his 
two  predecessors.  The  great  desire  to  make  wealth  for  himself  is 
wholly  absent  His  brain  is  warmed  to  mild  glow  by  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  "make  good,"  but  there  is  no  fire  under  his  boiler  that 
sets  the  steam  valve  popping.  But  granting  him  even  a  consider- 
able amount  of  feverish  desire  to  "make  good,"  we  find  him  bound 
nand  and  foot  not  by  red  tape  but  by  the  indifference  of  the  vast 
majority  of  his  employes.  Why  should  his  lieutenants  sit  up 
nighis  devising  ways  of  reducing  costs?  Why  should  they  go  about 
jumping  on  the  workers  by  day  to  sting  them  into  action?  The  one 
act  may  break  down  health,  they  will  tell  you,  and  the  other  will 
surely  make  enemies  of  the  men.  What  recompense  will  there  be 
i'or  these  two  losses?  A  share  in  the  saving  effected?  No.  A  part- 
nership   in   the    business?      No.      An    increase    in    salary?      No,    for 
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governments  do  not  pay  on  the  scale  of  what  a  man  saves  but 
upon  the  scale  of  what  he  spends.  ;  There  are  no  bonuses,  no  special 
salaries  for  excellence  in  servicei  no  partnerships— ^nothing  biit  a 
mild  hope  that,  it  one  does  not  die  -at  the!  bottom,  proinotro'n.to  a 
higher  rank  will  come  some  day  as  a  result  of  death  at  the  top. 
That  Is  government,  work,  and:  that  is  why  a  contractor's  profit 
represents  not  additional  cost  to  the  government  but  merely  a 
small  fraction  of  the  saving  effected  by  a  capable  man  driven -by 
the  fierce,  desire  to  make  that,  saving  as  lai;ge  as  possible.  .... 

,,  ^.To  Illustrate  what  liappens  even  to  a  contractor  'when  this  in- 
centive is  removed :.  Oi>  the  ChicagQ  Main  Drainage  Channel  the 
firm  of  MacArthur  Bros,  was  put  in  pharge  of  excavating  a  section 
of  glacial  drift  on  a  percentage  basis.  They  furnished  the  plant 
and  organization,  but  did  not  pay  for  the,  labor  or  supplies  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  That  was  paid  for  by  the  Sanitary  District,  and 
MacArthur  Bros,  received  lo%  for  use  of  plant  and  supervision. 
After  a  considerable  amount  of  the  earth  had  been  excavated  at  a 
cost  of  8GV3  cts.  per  cubic  yard,  the  Sanitary  District  gave  up  this 
day  labor  method  In  disgust.  ,,  In  a  report  on  the  work  Chief  Engi- 
neer Isham  Ramdolph  said.:  "This  work  may  be  regarded  as  an 
object  lesson,  clearly  demonstrating  .from  an  economic  standpoint 
the  unwisdom  of  entering  into,  any  arrangement  for  carrying  on  the 
construction  work  of  the  Sanitary  District  by  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  labor."  (14.iirs  "Chicago  Main  Drainage  Channel,"  page  33.) 

We  cite  this  case  because  the  MacArthur  Bros,  are  among  the 
most  competent  contractors  in  the, country,  but  even  they  could  not 
combat  the  irresistible  tendency,  of  men  ,  to  .JoaJC  |the  minute  they 
know  that  a  government  is  going  to  J^ot  ,_tti«  Jailf  jan^.  not  a  con- 
tractor. -  ■  ,    .  ^  >  • 

Subletting  Work  and  Purchasing  Materials. — There  Is  seldom  a 
contract  that  does  not  involve  subcontracting,  even  when  the  origi- 
nal contract  specially  prohibits  suDcontracting.  Every  purchase  of 
materials  •  fpr  which  cash  Is  not  paid  at  once  is  a  subcontract.  The 
term  subcontracting,  however,  is  commonly  applied  to  the  aw'arding 
of  a  contract  by  the  contractor,  the  subcohtractor  being  one  who 
undertakes  to  furnish  the  labor  and  materials  necessary  to  perform 
a  given  portion  of  the  original  contract.  :    ■  • 

Whether  it  be  a  purchase  of  materials  or  an  award  Of  a  subcon- 
tract, there  is  one  thing  the  contractor  should;  never  neglect  to  do 
and  that  Is  to  attach  a  copy 'of  the  original  specifications  to  hla 
letter  or  to  his  subconti-act.  In  his  letter  or  his  subcontract  ho 
should  make  definite  reference  to  the  attached  specifications,  stating 
that  the  materials  or  the  worK,  or  both,  must  conform  to  those 
specifications.  Failure  to  do  this  may  lead  to  serious  ralsurtder- 
standlngs  and  loss.  F'or  e^tample.  In  ordering  paving  brlcics  from  a 
manufacturer  if  the  contractor  fails  .to  say  that  they  must  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  and  tests  of  the  eriKlnear  and  if  a  largo  per- 
centage of  the  bricks  are;"culled"  (rejected),  the  manufacturer  may 
refuse  to  supply  other  bricks  to  replace  the  "ciiills." 

Another  point  that  should  never  be  overlooked  is  to  have  a 
writtMi  contract  (an  exchange  of  letters  will  jsufflce)  £©r  any  mat»» 


rfaja  or  wortc  involving-  a  Bum  !ri  excess  of  the  «am  «p€clfle<}  in  thti 

Statute  of  Frauds  of  the  state  !n  r-t^-  >>  •-^  .^. ....,.■, ^.w.^g^ 

Tn  Some  states  this  sum  fs  less  f  ,Oo. 
Any  verbal  contract,  no  matter  h'^'-  ._  .  j'^ht 
is  voMable  If  the  sum  involved  i£  ;  t  prescribed  In°th% 
Stetute  6f  FVawflff.  Or^'^i'  th-  rri  under  verbal  con- 
tract hav.  :.,.^,  contract  as'l* 
pr'ce  De.  .-.j,! 

It  is  poor  practice,  in  my  juilgico.-it,  -  by 

word  of  rriouth,  and  foremen  should   r  ,jl^ 

chases    by   written    order,    kc  ;  -   gf 

topis  or, plant   sho.jM   he   re  pj 

Iff^ers  pr  otherwise,  so  as  to  ii..v.-  ^nc-  ■  by 

both  parties.      I  have  had   the  verbal   •  .rfej 

man  cost  me  $IO'"i  :n  lawv.  rs'  f.  :-s.  etc. 

A  fe*  sugg  .  subletUn^  of  work:    Sublettiq^ 

should  not   be  ^,    _.._    jrigioal  contract      Repeated  subr 

lotting  of  the  same  part  of  a  job  may,  be.  and  oft«i  is.  pernicious 
to  its  effect  upon  the  quaiity  of  the  work.  One  subletUng  af;en  re^ 
suits  in  lower  cost  of  work,  for  a.  »ubcpntract«r  who  gives  all  hi;i 
attention  to  a  small  job  can  usually  -^et  the  workmen  to  do- mere 
work   than  a  large  contractor  wh.  :>gs  ,to  attend  rto. 

The    subcontractor    (s    really    a    s  :  ,  f oremaa  ;!iPhof« 

salary  is  paid  iir  profits,  and  h-  '  possible -spur  to^MKUM 

the  greatest  possible  economy.  '     '"*™ 

■  1    '■  ■  ni!j 

The  letting  ©f  several  lnd.?;M?nMent  conTracts  for  the  different 
parts  of  a  structure  often  leads  to  delays  and  claims  for  extras  due 
to  delays.  Onci  Independent  contractor  may  purposely  delay  anr" 
other.  All  this  Js  avoided  by  awarding  the  whole  structure  to  one 
contractor,  who  can  usually  -maTiage  several  subcontractors  imadti 
better  than  several  independent' contrac«W8ceaa-bvriiiaaa«Bd:  br-^aia 
engineer.  ■■..•,.  ",  ,■  -.k.i.j  a'-rrn  o/ij  .;?>.•  ■•.;  t^rr-i.Vj;  fr>n 
On  file  ether  hand.  It  is  hot  'An  uncetntfion  mistaloe  to  let  a  con-" 
tract  too  great  in  size  to  secure  active  competition  from  several 
contracting  firms.  One  of  the  best  manured  large  pieces  of  public 
work  was  the  Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal,  contracts  for  whicU 
were  let  in  sections  Of  moderate  sl&e,  with  the  result.  tlttt:tj]ai« 
#ere  many  able  competitors  who  named  low  prices.  :;  .m  J'^  Ov"  n  ftn 
Instructions  to  Superintendents  and  Foremen — Soirie'<jf'lh>  mds< 
successful  contracting  firms  have  sets  of  rules  and  Instructions 
printed  for  the  use  of  foremen  and  otfierS.  Certain  of  the "niWs" 
^^■e.  Inflexible  and  must  be  obeyed  ;  others  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
suggestions  Intended  to'  guide  the  'foreman  WSfcing  hf3"<woi-k. 
handling  his  men,  purchasirig  materiaii  and  the  1!'   ■  w 

Gilbreth's    "Field    F--!;tera"    is    a   hopk    of    rules  iff 

qianaging  his  coutract   v%-ork.     His  "Bricklaying  P  nother 

such  book.  "    'I 

-  ;I..win  give  a  list  of  in,=tructi  is  ^y  no  roeaas .^xhaustjyi' 

but  varied  enough  to  glv^i  so:.  .s  to  ,t^e -character  of  a  set 

of    instructions.      Rules    such    as    i.iese    can    be    mimeographed    on 
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small   sheets  of  paper  and  bound  together  with  clips,  so  that  they 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  for  reference. 

1.  When  a  foreman  arrives  at  a  place  where  he  is  to  have  charge 
of  work,  he  must  notify  the  home  office  at  once  by  postal  card, 
giving  the  address  of  his  boarding  place  and  his  office  address. 

2.  A  daily  report  must  be  sent  to  the  home  office  on  the  blanks 
provided.  If  no  work  is  being  done,  still  a  report  must  be  sent  In 
stating  that  fact  and  giving  reasons  for  delays,  etc. 

3.  Each  foreman  must  keep  a  small  diary  in  which  to  jot  down 
the  principal  events  of  the  day.  Such  a  diary  may  be  of  great  value 
in  case  of  a  law  suit. 

4.  Each  foreman  must  write  all  orders  for  materials,  supplies, 
etc.,  in  the  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  so  that  a  carbon  copy 
of  every  order  will  be  kept.  He  must  be  careful  to  insert  the  day 
of  the  month.  When  a  foreman  wishes  grading  stakes  or  instruc- 
tions from  engineers  in  charge  of  work,  let  him  send  a  written  order 
to  the  engineer  stating  exactly  what  is  wanted.  This  precaution 
may  save  misunderstandings  and  delays,  and  the  carbon  copy  of 
such  an  order  is  often  useful  to  check  the  memory.  The  sooner  a 
foreman  learns  to  be  methodical  in  such  small  matters,  the  sooner 
will  he  be  fitted  to  handle  larger  matters. 

5.  No  superintendent,  walking  boss,  engineer,  time  keeper,  or 
other  employe  of  this  firm  is  permitted  to  give  an  order  direct  to 
any  workman,  except  in  case  of  great  emergency.  Not  even  a 
member  of  this  firm  is  exempt  from  this  rule.  The  foreman  in 
direct  charge  of  a  gang  of  men  is  the  only  man  permitted  to  in- 
struct his  men  what  to  do.  He  is  the  officer  in  charge,  and  his 
superior  officers  must  not  intentionally  or  unintentionally  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  men  by  issuing  orders  over  his  head. 

6.  A  foreman  is  not  permitted  to  work  with  his  men.  He  is  em- 
ployed to  use  his  wits,  not  his  hands.  Occasionally  he  must  in- 
struct a  man  how  to  do  his  work,  but  he  must  teach  the  man  and 
not  attempt  to  take  the  man's  place.  It  may  take  a  foreman  longer 
to  teach  a  man  than  to  do  it  himself ;  nevertheless  it  is  cheaper  In 
the  long  run  to  teach  the  man. 

7.  Do  not  use  laborers  to  do  the  work  of  masons  or  carpenters, 
but  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  to  assist  the  skilled 
workmen.  A  15-ct.  man  can  lift  as  many  pounds  of  wood  or  stone 
as  a  50-ct.  man.  Exercise  your  wits  in  keeping  each  class  of  men 
busy  at  their  particular  class  of  work. 

8.  In  rainy  weather  keep  all  steady  pay  men  busy  overhauling 
machines  and  tools,  sharpening  tools,  branding  tools,  splicing  ropes, 
etc. 

9.  Rush  all  percentage  or  force  account  work  exactly  as  if  it 
were  part  of  the  regular  contract.  The  reputation  of  this  firm  is 
worth  more  money  than  can  ever  be  made  by  "making  work  last." 

10.  Small  jobs  of  extra  work  are  usually  taken  on  a  basis  of  20% 
profit  on  both  materials  and  labor.  This  leaves  but  a  small  margin 
of  profit  after  deducting  general  expenses.  It  is  particularly  de- 
sirable to  work  as  many  men  as  possible  on  a  small  Job,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  general  expensea 

ijj'fii    lo 
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11.  Keep  the  addresses  of  good  workmen. 

12.  Do  not  be  a  "good  fellow"  with  the  men  under  you  after 
working  hours,  or  you  will  lose  their  respect.  Remember  the  old 
adage,  "Faunlllarity  breeds  contempt." 

13.  In  case  of  any  accident  to  a  workman  or  to  a  spectator  notify 
the  home  office  at  once  by  letter.  If  the  accident  is  fatal,  notify  by 
telegraph  or  telephone.  We  are  insured  against  such  accidents,  but 
by  the  terms  of  our  policy  we  must  notify  the  Insurance  company 
within  24  hours. 

14.  The  best  and  cheapest  Insurance  against  accidents  is  care. 
Provide  barricades,  warning  notices  and  red  lights  wherever  an 
excavation  is  made.  Even  a  small  hole  unprotected  may  cause  the 
loss  of  a  life,  for  which  the  courts  may  hold  this  firm  responsible. 
When  a  street  is  closed  by  barricades,  do  not  permit  an  outsider  to 
enter  even  at  his  own  risk,  for  should  an  accident  occur  a  law  suit 
is  certain  to  follow  regardless  of  the  rights  involved. 

15.  Accept  no  orders  for  extra  work  except  In  writing,  and  for- 
ward such  orders  at  once  to  the  home  office. 

16.  Fill  in  your  expense  account  blank  every  Saturday  night  and 
send  to  the  home  office. 

17.  When  plans  are  received  indorse  your  name  upon  them,  with 
the  day  of  the  month  and  year.  Write  on  blueprints  with  a  red 
pencil. 

18.  Avoid  all  controversy  with  an  engineer  or  Inspector.  A  small 
<iuarrel  often  leads  to  a  big  loss.  Notify  the  home  office  in  case  of 
unfair  or  unreasonable  ordera 

19.  When  a  car  arrives,  record  its  number  and  character  of  con- 
tents. Remember  that  a  demurrage  is  charged  on  all  car  freight 
held  more  than  72  hours ;  but  on  most  roads  demurarge  is  estimated 
by  averaging.  Thus,  if  one  car  is  held  24  hours  before  unloading 
and  another  is  held  96  hours,  the  average  is  (24+96)-=-2,  or  60 
houra 

20.  Pile  lupiber  with  the  boards  slanting  so  that  water  will  drain 
off.  Lay  as  few  boards  or  timbers  directly  on  the  ground  as  possi- 
ble. See  that  the  top  layer  of  boards  is  turned  over  occasionally  to 
prevent  warping. 

21.  Insure  all  lumber  and  timber  work  against  Are. 

22.  Count  and  measure  all  sticks  of  lumber  to  chec^  the  bill.  To 
calculate  the  number  of  feet  board  measure  (ft  B.  M. )  in  a  sawed 
stick  of  timber,  multiply  the  width  in  inches  by  the  thickness  In 
Inches,  divide  this  product  by  12,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the 
length  of  the  stick  in  feet. 

23.  See  that  all  shipmaits  of  materials  are  counted  or  measure^ 
and  recorded.  j 

24.  For  convenience  in  estimating  the  weight  of  materials  remem- 
ber the  following :  Cu.  ft.  per  ton 

Material.                                                                        of  2,000  Iba 

Water  ( 62 H   Iba  per  cu.  f t. ) 32 

Sand  or  gravel    20 

Broken   sandstone,   limestone  or  granite 22 

Broken    trap-rock     20 

Solid   blocks  of  granite    12 

Coal,    broken     40 
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Green  white  oak  is  heavier  than  water  and  weigrhs"  more  tlidn  5 
res,  p^T  tt.  B.'M.  (thei-e  being  12.  ft.  B.  M.  per  cu  ft.).  Green 
southern  yellow  pine  weighs  4  i/S' lbs;  per  ft.  B.  M.  Klin  dried  oal^ 
weighs  3%  lbs.  per  ft.  B.  M.  and  kiln  diried  j-Tellow  pine  weighs -i3 
lbs.  per  ft.  B.  M.  In  any  case,  by  floating  :a  block  df  wood  in  :«fater 
■and '  measuring  the  total  ^eptli  of  the  block  and  the  subraergyd 
de'pth,  the  weight  can  be  calculated  by  simple  proportion,  .'thus.;^  !    ■ 

Depth  of  block  submerged:  Total  depth  of  block  :':"'Mie  Weight  p^r 
It.  B.  M.  :  5.2.  Thus  if  the  block  is  C  ins.  deep  and  '4  in.s!  are  sub'- 
•Snierged  when  it  floats,  we  have :  "•' '   f'-''' 

■'■'  4:6::x:5.2.  ''"'''''[  V''^    '''''''' 

Whence  we  find  thkt  x  is'  nearly  3%  lbs.  per  ft.  B.  M. 

Familiarize  yourself  With  bthe'i"  rules  useful  in  computing  weights, 
'etc.-;'"-;''    ';"  ■''■;    '</"■'"  ■'■•■  ''■"■''''■  -■■'  ';,'  '- '    '•;■■'■  ^''■'    '  '   •' •' 

25.  dn^shoirt 'haiirs  Wlfere'  cftttnp- waigbns  ii're  faOt'-ftVa1!ablfe  provide 
extra  wagons  which  can  "be'loaded  while  the  full  Mckgons  are  goinfe 
to  'the  dump  and  returning.  iBxtra  wagons  can  usually  be  rented, 
and  in  some  cases  it  will  pay  to  buy  them,  for  the  lost  teatn  linrite 
sbbn  eats  up  the  price  of  a  wagon.  Extr.a  wagons  are  especially 
yseful  where  a  small  gang  of  men  is  unloading  brick,  stone  ot 
timber  from  a  car  onto  the  wagon.  When  a  team  comes  up  with  an 
'6mpty  wagon,  unhitch  fi^m  the  empty,  hitch  -to  th'^  fufl  ^iVag&k,  and 
with  a  tail  rope  pull  the  empty  wagon  up  to  place  as  the  full  W'agoh 
irioves'ahoaiT,        '  '"       -     ■    -"■  ■'-•■''-   ■'.:•;  )Vj-r<"-vj  t.-  /;    /•■. 

iKf.'  In    erecting  ii   derrick   or  pile   driver    remember   that   a    gin 
pole  or  mast  can  often  be  used  to  advantage.     Gin  poles  are  not 
ilMed  as  often  as  they  should  be  for  this  kind  of  work. 
^  "il.  In  erecting  a  trestle  for  falsework,  frame  and  bolt  the  bfehtB 

TOgether  on  the  ground,  th^n  up-end  them.' 

jjriil  r.'  ;  .■.'■"':■-  , 

,,528,  Use  -round  timber  for  legs  of  ternporary  trestles,  for  trench 
braces,  and  wherever  struts  are  needed.  Round  timber  can  usually 
^e  bought  for  much  Jess  money^tlian  sa,wed,  stuff. 

,29.  In  buying  brick  consider  the  size  of  each  brick ;  oricks  v^ry 
greatly  in  size.  Large  bricks  are  worth  more  per  M  than  small 
ones.  If  2x4x8-in.  bricks  are  worth  $6.50  per  M,' every  %  in.  in- 
crease in  the  length  adds  10  cts.  per  M  to, the  value,  and  every  in- 
f5reas©  ,Qf  %.  In.  in  thickness  adds  25  cts.  per  IVI. 

b'^ftO.  In  buying  cement, .  :«p»&ider  the  size  of  the  barrel  and  the 
amount  of  cement  paste  that- can  be  made  with  a  barrel.  Thei-e  Jjj 
a  great  variation  in  the  product  of  different  factories.  ,.  i^.^     :^((oiit 

31.  Buy  cement  in  wooden  barrels  for  use  on  small  Jobs>tihat<nfM« 
liable  to  lag.  Buy  dementi  In  cloth  bags  for  most  work.  Pack  the 
bags  in  bundles  of  50,  and  ship  to  factory.  Cement  improves,  with 
a:g6'  up  to  a  certain  point,  if  th«  air  is  not  too  damip.  Use  the:  oldest 
cement  first.  :r  1   ^  '•        , 

3'2.  Dynamite  must  never  be  thawed  in  any  way  except  with  a 
hot  water  thawer  Of  the  kind  furnished 'by  this  firm,  ^eve'r  thaw 
in  front  of  a  fire,  pr  on  a  hot  stone  removed  from  a  fire,  or  by 
piling  sticks  on  a  boiler,  or  in  an  oven.  We  know  of  fatal  acci- 
dents due  to  each  of  these  methods.     There  may  be  safe  methods 


e>th«*  thidi  fh^  <me  aboT*"  ord«rdd,  hot  ire '  canrnM^  afford  to  «»p«4t 

ment  wt-or,.  iii-^=  ^.-o  ^r  «t.>i,^.  ,  .      • 

"  ifl.  or  ga.snltnc  in  a  tooi  box.  The 

^y"'  id  vapors  will  eat  into  ropes  and 

rot  them;  the  grii^oiine  vapors  may  evpltxle  or  si)illed  sasoiine  may 
result  fn  a  fire.  Use  sartd  to  put  out  a  gasoline  flre.  •  Hemp  rope  U 
weakened  not  only  by  acid  vapors,  but  by  saturathm  with  olL  All 
rope  should  be  kept  dry. 


iHa  and  derrlclis^  tlie  (oUqwt 


S4.   '  - 

Jng  t 

Du.,,.    e.1' <<•-'-    u>r-i     .til    iiiiujii    J.;i^^^^    before    stor!  ■-)    ittt^at 

weather.      Oil   the   derricks,    crusUerft,    wire    ropes  movable 

parts  of  nil.  hines  every  day.     Cheap  black  grease-  ..    „^^....y  daobed 
on  V.  but  where  the  ropes  are  tnovinfir  over  slieavev  almost 

contir  [rtJvfae  kn  oil  "drtp' cup  to  feed  oil;  drop  by  drop,  onto 

the  moving  rop*.  .  .,>ii>v;b  u>  wr:    ■•,-  s      .'. 

Do  not  permit  mr n  to  wash  their  liandsfta  >tti»,W»ter.  barrel  or 
tank  thai 'siipplies'WAter  to  a  %team  boiUr;  ti>r.  tbc^irraase  from  IJielr 
hands  will  cause  "priming."  .'•     'v  .-t   •  ir^-    —     ..  •,,    f  .  ,,  ••• 

Boiler  flues  are  frequently  "burned"  because  water  iB  alloweid  to 
get  too  low  in  the  boiler.  Aside  from  the  danser  of  aj  boU^  explo- 
sion In  such  cafe«k9,-tHfere^^«a- the  certain  cost  of  r^'^o'-"  Se«(.4|iat 
the  sttem  cocfcfe  are  MIArnaoff;.ttvtanil:. tiioes  dail:.  not  rply 

iipoin  the  water  Uriasft  ''^      .v'-'v.;,  ,    .r-  a 

A  lazy  orfgnoraflt  ni-efnan  wlH  pfle  on  coal  and  iben  rest  u«tU.I( 
has  burnefl  low.  Sm  t»  ft -that  a  thin  bed  of  fuel  ia  kept  Bteadily 
burning.  On  large  boilers  tise  an  automatic  pressure  recording' gas9 
to  make  the  firemen  attend  to  their  basiness  properly.  Jt.  will  .not 
only  save  coal,  but  resalt  t»  greater  output  of  engines  rand;  steaBi 
drills.  .       .    -J    •      ■        ■  <.rr    :■.,       .,  ,;  ,     .  .,;,-'.'    V.    ., 

Cylhiders  Of  einigin^s  and  steam  drills  are  frequently  cracked  ifi 
COM  weathet-  by  suddenly  letting  in  «teafQ.  To  avoid  this  opea  drip 
cocks  and  iijoeftfe  oh  steam  chest  and  blow  in  «team  for  a  jEew  min- 
utes to  warm  up  the  cylinder,  before  starting  the  machine.  A 
broken  cylinder  may  delay  work  for  a  week. 

Do  not  let  a  friction  clutch  get  wet.  for  it  may  slip  if  it  does. 

Lower  the  boom  of  each  derrick  at  night,  so!  that  It  tan  not  be 
dropped  by  some  one  for  fun  op  for:  spite.  Liay  down  short  logs  at 
intervals  to  keep  the  hoi st'^.g  rope  dear  of  the  grround. 

The  foregoing  will  ser\e  as  examples  of  instructions  and  hints 
issued  T3y  a  contractor.  As  they  stand  they  possess  the  disadvan- 
tage of  riot  being  clasfeified  into  instrufctions  that  must  be  obeyed  aod 
hints  that  »na5/  be  foirow«t;r:^-.',.j    v::     >    t,,    ,   ~        ,         .^.  !rii"r-' - 

Each  confi^acfjng  firm  \rtM  Havd  oefWarln  classes" of  work. ^  .wjtrich 
ft  specializes,  and  will  find  it  advisable  to"  prepare  mimeographed  <^r 
printed  instructions  not  only  of  a  general  nature  but  of  a-  special 
nature.  Thus  a  firm  engaged  in  building  constnictjon  may  g^ve 
sketches  of  scaffolding  and  instructions  as  to  its  ereetiqn.  A.  firm 
engaged  in  bridge  building  may  prepare  a  set  of  nvte^  t^  iCui^e  the 
foremen  in  coffer  damming  and  in  false  work  building. 

System  is  fast  tg.klng'  the  p'lace  Of  the  hit  or  miss  sQrie  vt  direct- 
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ing  work.      A  well   prepared   set  of   instructions  to  foremen    is  an 
essential  part  of  any  complete  system  of  management. 

The  Ten  Laws  of  Management.* — The  managing  of  industrial  en- 
terprises, such  as  construction  work  in  the  field,  is  still  an  art,  and 
there  are  few  who  realize  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  truly  scientific 
basis.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  underlying  principles  of 
effective  management  of  men  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of 
,  laws.  Application  of  these  laws  leads  invariably  to  a  greater  out- 
put on  the  part  of  workmen,  and  this  invariability  of  result  proves 
the  scientific  basis  of  the  laws.  The  most  important  of  them  can 
be  grouped  under  ten  general  headings,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  law  of  subdivision  of  duties. 

2.  The  law  of  educational  supervision. 

3.  The  law  of  coordination. 

4.  The  law  of  standard  performance  based  on  motion  timing. 

5.  The  law  of  divorce  of  planning  from  performance. 

6.  The  law  of  regular  unit  cost  reports. 

7.  The  law  of  reward  increasing  with  increased  performance. 

8.  The  law  of  prompt  reward. 

9.  The  law  of  competition. 

10.     The  law  of  managerial  dignity. 

Below  are  given  the  main  characteristics  of  each : 

1.  The  Law  of  Sub- Division  of  Duties. — Men  are  gifted  v/lth  fac- 
ulties and  muscles  that  differ  extremely.  One  man  will  excel  at 
running  a  rock  drill,  another  Is  better  at  lifting  loads,  a  third  is 
clever  in  the  application  of  arithmetic,  a  fourth  is  a  born  teacher — 
and  so  through  the  gamut  of  human  occupation.  Moreover,  prac- 
tice serves  to  accentuate  these  inborn  differences.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  fewer  duties  any  one  man  has  to  perform,  the  easier 
it  Is  to  find  men  who  can  do  the  task  well.  But  give  a  man  many 
duties  to  perform  and  he  is  almost  certain  to  do  at  least  one  of 
them  poorly,  if.  Indeed,  all  are  not  miserably  attended  to.  Hence 
the  following  law  of  management :  So  organize  the  work  aa  to  give 
each  man  a  minimum  number  of  duties  to  perform. 

This  law  needs  little  emphasizing  as  to  its  general  truth,  but  It 
Is  nevertheless  ignored  frequently  by  those  who  have  not  applied  a 
seientific  treatment  to  management.  Thus  a  foreman  is  often 
charged  with  a  multitude  of  dutiea  He  is  expected,  for  example, 
to  watch  the  workmen  and  spur  them  ;',o  action  when  slothful,  to 
teach  his  men  how  to  do  their  work  in  a  more  economic  fashion, 
to  discover  and  remedy  defects  in  the  machines  and  tools  employed, 
to  plan  the  arrival  of  materials  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
amount,   to  keep  records  of  daily  performance,   etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Taylor  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  urge  the  sub- 
division of  the  duties  of  foremen  and  to  have  what  he  calls  "func- 
tional foremen."  One  foreman,  for  example,  is  the  machinery  and 
tool  foreman.  It  is  his  sole  duty  to  study  the  work  done  by  ma- 
chines and  tools,  to  effect  improvements,  to  reduce  delays,  and  to 
supervise  repairs. 

•These  ten  laws  of  management  were  first  published  in  "Cost 
Keeping  and  Management  Engineering,"  by  Gillette  and  Dana. 
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Another  foreman  is  the  gang  foreman.  His  function  Is  to  organ- 
-ze  the  gangs,  lu  dir«.H  their  operation,  and  to  instruct  them^n^e 
cerformance  of  their  worlc.  """^ruci  mem  in  tne 

A  material  forejnan  Is  employed  on  large  jobs.  His  fun-tJon  ia 
to  confer   with   other   foremen  and  ascertf in   what  mater^N    mi! 

rJTilav  °  J^'',  ^^f'"^"^  ^  follows  up  the  manufacturing  and 
railway  companies  to  secure  prompt  delivery.  If  necessai  he 
Bends  men  to  the  factory,  to  the  stone  quarrj".  or  to^  f7eigh? 
yard     o  see  to  it  that  deliveries  are  made  wlS,  dispatcT  Such  ^ 

rj::,:?rhe'rr'^- '- "--  ^^^  --  -^«^  «>«  -irt 

According  to  the  magnitude  of  the  contract  there  may  be  different 
Kmds  of  foremen,  all  coming  in  contact  with  the  same  me^  perhlos 

-^^e^s   T:JZuXZT\ur'''''^     ^"^'^  ^"  orga:i.a«"onTs'r. 
orts  TnZiJl  /"'"tary   organization,    wherein   each   man 

orts  to  only  one  superior  officer  on  all  matters. 
-Most  industrial  organizations  today  resemble  military  organ- 
izations With  their  generals  and  lnterme,liate  officert^  down  to 
corporals,  each  man  reporting  to  but  one  man  higher  in  rank  ^.^2 
'Tb^ndo^n'tVe'miL^  ''^'^  ^^"''^"^^  ^"  'ndust'riaTo^g^nizatir;^ 
J^llowing  "relSnT-"'"^"  ^"^^"  *°  ^  '''''■  '^^'^  -^-^-  -'^  ^or  the 

^EH^J^i-  -- ™"  eSLi:;d— - 

ine  actions  of  his  subordmates  easily  and  effectlvelv  Pontr^t 
moreover  Should  come  invariably  from  the  sarne  officer  to  a"' i°i 
any  possibility  of  disastrous  confusion  and  to  insu7e  the  mtLl? 
action  of  a  body  of  men  as  one  single  mass  On  "he  other  hl^d 
ndustrlal  operations  do  not  possess  the  same  simpli^fty.  particul^r^- 
IfZ     ?   ""^^   ^'^  ""'"^  machines,   nor   is  there   the  nressity   of 

.^r  rz^/r. --vr— vr^^^^^^^^^ 

of  m.n  t    ^^      ^°''^  '"■  ^^  °"^"  impossible  to  subdivide  the  duties 

of  Jubdiv^^H'  T      ^°''^'  *"*  approach  to  the  ideal  system 

7er^t   ^     ■       V^"""^'^   «<'*   ^y  employing  different  men   for  diP- 
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change  of  occupation  permits  a  methodical   record  of  ih^  ntnnber 
of  units  of  each   class  of  work  performed,   and  thus  leads   to  thfr 

use  of  the  bonus  system  of  payment.  /t;  j  j 

2.  The  Law  of  Educational  Supervision.— It  is  not  alone  sufflcfent 
to  ^ve  instructions  to  workmen  and  foremen  from  time  to  time  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  the  gist  of  all  Important  instructions  should  be' 
reduced  to  written  or  printed  form.  Among  contractors  the  pioneer' 
oliServer  of  this  law  is  Mr.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  whose  "Field' 
System"  Is  a  200-page  book"  of  rules  for  his  superintendents,  fore-'' 
riien  and  others  to  follow.'  His  "Bricklaying' System"  is  another- 
set  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  brick  masons  and  foremen.      " 

Among  manufacturers  there  are  many  examples  of  those  "who 
have  prepared  more  or  less  elaborate  sets  of  rules  to  be  followed,, 
but  the  most  interesting  of  these  compilations  that  have  come  toj 
oiir  attention  is  the  one  furnished  to  its  salesmen  by  the  National 
dash  Register  Co.  In  this  book  are  gathered  a  vast  number  of' 
useful,  hints  and  practical  suggestions  and  arguments  to  be  used 
in  selling  National  cash  registers.  Each  possible  objection  that  a. 
prospective  purchaser  may  raise  is  met  with  one  or  more  specific 
i^nswer?.  This  company  not  only  provides  its  salesmen  with  a  text, 
bbojk  but  has  a  school  for  training  salesmen.  At  regular  intervals, 
ail  the  salesmen  meet  together  and  discuss  their  respective  methods^ 
0^  selling  cash  registers.  Any  new  suggestions  that  are  good  be-* 
come  subsequently  a  part  of  the  book  of  instructions.  Thus  the^ 
combined  wisdom  of  Ijundreds  of  salesmen  is  preserved  and  de-^' 
livered  to  every  salesman  that  the  company  employs.  This  plan  Is, 
followed  also  by  many  of  the  life  insurance  companies.  Railway 
companies  have  long  made  it  their  practice  to  furnish  their  ciyil 
engineers  with  printed  sets  of  rules  for  railway  location,  as  ex-j 
exnpliflea  In  McIIenry's  "Railway  Location."  All  these  are  forms 
oi  .educational  supervision,  and  some  are  very  elaborate.  The  small 
contractor  need  not  necessarily  have  a  printed  book  of  rules  of  his 
own  making,  but  he  can  supplernent  some  such  book  of  rules  and^ 
hints  by  a  tj-pewritten  or  mimeographed  set  of  sheets  containing 
the.  most  important  of  his  own  instructions.  In  this  manner  the 
repetition  of  a,  costly  blunder  by  a  foreman  or  workman  can  be 
avoided  by  a  special  rule  or  hint,  while  a  labor  saving  "trick"  can 
be  passed  on  to  other  men  in  the  contractor's  employ. 

Jn  developing  a  system  of  educational  supervision  the  greatest, 
a«si,stance  can  be  obtained  from  articles  in  .engineering  and  con-^ 
tracting,  periodicals,,  for  there  will  be  frequently  recorded  labor, 
saying  methods  well  jvorthy  of  trial  by  other  contractors.  I;}  a, 
lon^  article  it  may  be  only  a  small, hint  that,  is,  vorthy  of;  being; 
a(>stra(ited  ^d  placed  among  the  hints  for  foremen.  i   ,  j 

i- in- preparing  a  set  of  rules  and  hints,  take  pains  to  dlstingul*! 
sbarply  between  what  is  a  rule  always  to  be  followed  aAd  what'  1^' 
a  hint  to  be  followed  optionally.     It  ,1s  well  to  have  a  set  of  rules,  ■ 
each  with  its  specific   number,    and  a   separate   set   of  hwts,  also 
numbered,  _  ~  i : 

'  The  seccmd  law  of  imana^ment  is  briefly  this : 


■ST  KBEF.a^lAQ,'A\A\ 

3.    The   Law  of  Co-ordir 
ach  ga-na  of  men,  thrr*  ♦> 
oth*r  saxgr,%mtMeii'Q 
Perfect  coovdlaitlor 
capacity  all  the  tftn*     Tl 
of  gangs  of  Just  the  rfpht   ^ 

supplies  and  materials,  and  freedom  ^rom  br^kdowns  of  pl^a;.;''^ 
pr^T,."j!rm!!r**.!!""r'    *"^   P^*   of   con^^ctlon    work    In 

SerTh^^  T"  ^"''  *^"^"'"^  "•^^  ^  -««  to  work  co^  "^     "": 
SS  thi     /"°'*'^'  ^"'^  ^  continualty  catching  up  Wu; 

o^dintti^asTo  run^lSf  "  ^^  ^^  "™«  ^«  ^  ^^'  - 

^SJ^S;^;""'™'^*':;^'^"^'-    ^<^lnktion    Of    work    are 

1.  A  carefully  drawn  apliedule  of  performance 

-.  Re^jlar  arrival  of  material  and  supplies. 

:  L^"^^^  ^°^  P'"°P«'-  repairs   to   equipment. 

4.  The  proper  guaHty  of  supplier 

happrnTn'  vS^tlt  fo^nr"  '^'  ^'^  Revised  for  making  things 
un  tr*  if  oo  V        *^3^t  to  prepare,  a  time  table,  and  then  to  live 

Sons"  ^t^^'^TZT'Z'^^^-T^''  "^  "■" ''"'- 

propeplv  It  la  „<«,„_  .^il"    '"'™"-      To    prepare    a    time    table 

Indicate    whether    th*»    tt^^iT  ,     ^oecKea  off  on  the  chart,  and  thus 
work   is  Sfch  S  thatl?  bnn^"""^"^^'"^   ^"^    ""^^      ^^^^    the 

prepared    a    considerable   time    in    1^,1  V°  *^^^  ^he  chart 

arrive  when  the.  arrnted2"a„d^et  Lt"^  Z^t  ^f  ^"^^%^'* 
Pro^  time  as  to  require  large  ^olZ' ^7:1^  :^  ^"^'^  ''  ^ 
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motions,  although  at  first  sight  It  may  often  seem  that  there  Is  but 
one. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Gllbreth  has  coined  the  term  "motion  study"  to 
denote  his  method  of  observing  the  number  and  kind  of  motions 
made  by  a  man — a  brick  layer,  for  example — in  performing  a  given 
operation.  His  plan  Is  to  analyze  the  motions,  assigning  a  name 
to  each  motion.  His  next  step  Is  to  endeavor  so  to  arrange  the  sup- 
ply of  materials,  the  position  of  tools,  etc.,  as  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  motions  and  the  distance  of  each  motion  to  a  minimum. 
Table  "VII. 
Cableway  No.  2,  Handling  Concnete. 

1908.  Efficiency. 

Observa-  Min.  Ave.  Max.  Standard  Per 

Process                    tions.  time.  time.  time.  time.       cent. 

Rl   40   ft 30  6.0  10.5             17.3  6.0  40.0 

Tl  470  ft 33  31.0  47.3            63.0  31.0  65.5 

Fl    123    ft 37  22.0  30.8             44.7  22.0          71.5 

D 37  16.8  61.7  140.4  16.8          27.2 

Re    123    ft 36  19.4  23.7             29.3  19.0          80.4 

Te    470    ft 36  26.5  37.2            64.5  26.5  71.1 

Fe      40    ft 35  11.0  42.9            96.0  11.0          25.6 

L.     28  12.0  73.2  234.0  9.4          12.8 

144.7  327.3  689.2  141.7 
Totals,   1,266   ft. 

Table  VIII. 

Cableway  No.    3,   Handling  Concrete. 

1908.  Efficiency. 

Observa-  Min.  Ave.  Max.  Standard  Per 

Process                   tions.     time.  time.  time.  time.       cent. 

Rl      40    ft 18               8.0  13.6  18.2  6.0          44.1 

Tl    470    ft 17             35.5  39.3  68.0  31.0          78.0 

Fl    123    ft 21             25.0  39.4  77.0  22.0          55.9 

D      22             20.0  62.5  119.0  16.8          26.9 

Re   123   ft 22            19.0  28.5  36.0  19.0          66.8 

Te   470    ft 22            30.O  46.6  102.0  26.5          56.9 

Fe      40    ft 20            18.0  29.1  48.0  11.0          37.8 

,,'r)     i"I,     16            38.0  '    75.6  B20.0  9.4          12.4 

-j!ii  n'i;  .•■                                     —- — ~-  — ^^—^ • 

193.5  334.6  688.2  141.7 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Taylor  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  invariably  studying  each  motion  by  the  aid  of  a  stop- 
watch. A  large  number  of  stop-watch  observations  not  only  give 
the  average  time  of  a  motion,  hut,  what  Is  of  far  greater  Im- 
portance, they  Indicate  what  the  minimum  time  for  e.ach  motion 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be.  It  then  follows  that  the  sum 
of  these  minimum  times  for  the  different  motions  represents  a 
standard  time  of  accomplishment  of  the  entire  process.  Hence  our 
law  of  motion  timing: 

In  the  performance  of  every  process  the  sum  of  the  minimum 
times  observed  for  each  motion  gives  a  standard  of  performance 
possible  of  attainment  under  sufficient  incentive. 

Mr.  Harrington  Emerson  calls  this  standard  of  excellence  100%, 
and  has  developed  the  plan  of  rating  all  actual  performances  In 
percentages.  Thus  If  the  standard  time  for  drilling  a  10-ft.  hole  In 
a  certain  rock  were  60  minutes  and,  if  the  actual  time  were  90 
minutes,  this  performance  would  be  rated  at  60-^90=66.67%. 
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In  establishing  a  standard  time  of  performance,  the  first  step  is 
to  ascertain  the  unit  times  upon  the  worlt  as  ordinarily  performed. 
The  next  step  is  by  study  of  tiie  time  elements  and  the  local  con- 
ditions to  eliminate  as  many  motions  as  possible  and  to  reduce 
the  time  of  others,  either  by  shortening  the  path  of  motion  or  by 
accelerating  the  velocity  of  the  motion. 

To  illustrate  by  an  example  we  give  the  following  time  study, 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Dana  some  time  ago  on  some 
cableway  work.  Since  this  was  done  the  Lidgerwood  Hfg.  Co.  has 
completely  redesigned  Its  cableway  engine  and  fall  rope  carriers 
and  has  Introduced  new  features  In  control  (notably  in  the  Gatun 
cableways  in  Panama).  Therefore,  while  the  data  are  correct  as 
history,  they  must  not  be  taken  as  Indicating  the  limit  of  present 
possibility.  A  considerable  number  of  studies  was  made,  but  one 
only  is  given  for  purposes  of  illustration.      (See  Table  VII,  p.  70.) 

The  first  column  gives  the  abbreviations  of  the  processes,  dis- 
tances, etc. ;  the  second  gives  the  number  of  recorded  observ'atlons 
on  each  process ;  the  third  gives  the  minimum  observed  time  In 
seconds  for  each  process  in  that  table ;  the  fourth  gives  the  aver- 
age ;  the  fifth  give^  the  maximum  time ;  the  sixth  gives  the  mini- 
mum of  all  the  observed  times  for  each  process.  "Wliile  this  is  by 
no  means  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which  the  process  could  be 
accomplished,  it  is  the  shortest  one  observed,  and  has  here  been 
taken  to  represent  standafd  (1009c)  efficiency.  By  dividing  the 
standard  time  by  the  average  for  each  process  the  average  eflfl- 
ciency  as  observed  Is  obtained.  This  Is  shown  hi  the  seventh 
column. 

Ab  a  result  of  this  time  study,  it  was  possible  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  increase  in  eflSciency  that  could  be  obtained 
by  rebalancing  the  engines.  A  further  improvement  was  discov- 
ered in  the  method  used  in  signaling  to  the  operator,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  tiie  saving  to  be  obtained  in  this  manner  was  made.  A 
further  improvement  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  operator  was 
discovered.  A  collateral  improvement  was  perceived  in  the  line  of 
altering  the  design  of  the  towers,  so  that  the  cost  per  unit  of  han- 
dling materials  could  be  reduced,  and  further  suggestions  of  a  con- 
fidential nature,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  here,  were 
made. 

5.  The  Law  of  Divorce  of  Planning  From  Performance. — As  a 
corollary  to  the  law  of  the  subdivision  of  duties,  we  have  the  law 
of  divorce  of  planning  from  performance,  first  formulated  by  Mr. 
Taylor. 

According  to  the  old  style  method  of  management,  each  foreman 
is  left  largely  to  his  own  resources  in  planning  methods,  in  addition 
to  his  other  functions.  This  multiplicity  of  duties  can  be  properly 
eerformed  only  by  a  foreman  possessed  of  a  multiplicity  of  talents, 
rfince  few  men  can  comply  with  such  a  specification  for  brains,  it 
t'ollows  that  good  foremen  of  the  old  style  are  rare  indeed.  The 
modern  s>-stem  of  management  consists,  as  far  as  possible,  in  tak- 
ing away  from  the  foremen  the  fimction  of  planning  the  work,  and 
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In  providing'  a  department  to  do  the  planning.  Under  planning Twe 
include  inventing,  that  Is,  the  improvement  of  existing  methods  and 
machines.  .  •■   ' 

A  common  error  in  management  is  the  assumption  that  the  m'an 
on  the  Job  In  direct  charge  of  the  work  Is  the  man  best  fitted  to 
plan  and  improve.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  Rare,  in- 
deed, is  the  man  possessed  of  a  trained  inventive  faculty,  and  it 
requires  such  a  faculty  not  only  to  develop  new  methods  and  mst- 
chines  but  to  plan  the  use  of  any  machine  with  greatest  economy. 

-Nearly  every  piece  of  contract  work  presents  new  conditions,  a.n^ 
'this  solving  otnew  ecoiiomic  problems  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
but  the  trained  and  skilled  economist.  But  even  where  the  prob- 
lems remain  identical,  the  necessity  of  a  divorce  of  planning  from 
performance  exists,  as  we  shall  indicate. 

'  The  brain  is  an  organ,  that  requires  frequent  exercise  in  doing 
the  same  thing  before  it  becomes  proficient  enough  not  to  suffer 
;great  fatigue.  Thus,  the  man  who  is.  learning  to  ride  a  bicyclp 
rflnds  that  half  an  hour's  lesson  has  tired  him  more  than  ten  hourS* 
Vorlj  at  bis  accustomed  occupation.  Attempting  to  do  something 
new  is  wearisome  beyond  measure,  except  to  the  mind  whose 
training  has  been  in  solving  new,  problems.  Hence  the  ordinary 
man  finds  much  fatigue  and  littl,e  pleasure  in  attempting  to  do  hl's 
work  in, a  fashion  that  differs  at  all  from  that  to  which  he  has  long 
been  accustomed.  The  mental  inertij^.  that  resists  a  change ,  fn 
methods  of  per£orn3ing  work, . is  .^Jmost. beyond. coniprehension,  kttd 
it  i^  fouR4j  n^^l  <3a^y,jJ|ngJ;h^i^^west  t^^.^^6f  .wpr^  but   in   tKh 

highest.  '  '  -      «       ..    , 

Repetition  develops  skill,  and  skill  gives  pleasure.  To  a  strong 
man  used  to  h'l^  work  there  is  actual  pleasure  in  mowing  hay,  as 
'I'olstoi  has  admirably  pictured  in  one  of  hiS  hoveli  Gonver*eiy, 
fatigue  merges  into  pain  and  is  repulsive.  "       ■  ::;-ti,.'.';  '    •    yo' 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  reasons  whf  men  adhere 'ttt 
precedent    in    the'Ir   performance,    there' is   the    fear    of   ridicule  •  1ft 

.case  of  failure  to  succeed  in  any  hew  attempt.  The  child  learhs  tb 
speiak  a  foreign  language  more  rapidly  than  an  adtill  not  only  be- 
cause of  &.  rnore  "flexible  tongtie"  but  because  It  does  not  fear 
laughter"  at  its  l^luriders!  partial- failure  Is  expected  of  the  child, 
aiia  it  is  not  rlilculfed.  But  an  adult  seems  witless  !f  he  does  not 
immediately  learn  the  new  word  and  its  pronunciation  ;  hence  the 
langhte'f.^-S&'^lt^  IS  With  "every  -new  performance..,  FurtheEmorei,  a 
serious  mistake  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  position/  thus  adding 
atother  reason  for  stlckLng  to  the  "good  old  way."  . 

Finally,  there  is  no  method  so  fruitful  in  effecting  improvements 
In  methods  and  machines  as  d  study  of  the  time  required  to  per- 
forni  each  nniovement  or  operation.  A  worknifin  or  foreman  ,rarQly 
pfiidies  hie  own  work'  in  this  manner.  .Hence  his  experience,  upon 
tvHIt'h  he  is  wont  to»  brag,   is  like  the  experience  of  the  swallow 

'building  its  nest— an  unchanging  adherenfce  to.  precedetnt,  jpegardleiis 
loif' possibilities  of  improvemertti   •■    '    ,  •    ■■    i,'       '<    ]   ,(■-.!    '■     '•    ^ 

-■'It  is  a  Bigrtlfictiht' fact  that  nearly  all  the  great  iaventlons ,  ,hav« 

'bfefen  the'pTOduet  ot  ibrains  divorced:  from   the  actual ,pei-£or^an^ 


°f  *^'  ^  thatf  «iey.  Jjaxe  inv^teO-    Eli  W14in«'^,liffien^tpr.  of 

^"®  >  was   a    lawyer.    an>l   nut    .-v.^n    :i    «,,.•.•.,.>-,,      ^i. .„,.._ 

Souiea'  ,  ■;>. 

ventions  i 


ly.j.i-i.    111.11    j.i.  Mmjanies,    m.. 

tractors  from  i.  s  of  radical  e. 

■S»«*»^  "»•"'  — .^^*«*... 

•MfbgAiarfftiMm  etionomy  of  jii  iifnitilifci 
ofiiBinVt^lborA;  ahould  be  the  AoArf«f<Mfoit  i-/  «  r/ic 
a  t9or*ftm<ia  A{m«el/^  nor  *t  diY«rt  chords. o^.  the  xoi> 


f■8•^ 
id 
-.  suchn 
-•yftettf'' 
»ni;r-h 
b»    of 
'  r-':pt    c^e   in    tho 

It  a«Jrtiit  of  In-" 
^  ■'""'■•■■'-"  therd 

■  ''lotion 

'       .  .  Tiple.  a  ■ 

•'xcavated  and  hauled 'J 
value  to  the  manager V. 
•>f  cost.    The  cost  6f 
;  om  th*  <iost  of  haul-  ■ 

e.tpi^aBed  In  the  unit 
■    '  ;•'<'/■ 

■ju.-.   i"i)orts  may   be'  fo'fmulated   as  fol-'- ' 
!  ;    terms   of   units   of  stich  dharacter   fftat^* 

1-  .si 


f^ 


It  is  in  the. adherence  to  , the  :  ^  of 

cijntract  work  rio  the  Jiel<L  will   ;      .  ^  First, 

there  is  Uie  difficulty-  o£  selecting  auitabie  u^it*  upori  wiiich  to  re- 
port costs.  In  pavewent  worlv.  ,the  sauarC;  yard  15  a  convenient  unit 
and  the  nurnber  of  units  is  «asi}y.  measured  dailj;-/  .But  In  rein- 
forced cgncreta  building  tionstruetioni  there  .^is  needed  not  merely 
thte  cubic  foot  or  cub;-    "    '  •  ut  manjt^,otl)jer^.  some  of  which 

are  jiot  «g^ily  ascertfi 

-For  example,:  the :P  -^inforcem^^nt,  is  one  unit   v.t    n 

whieh-reportsiTshoruld  .-.a  .number  of  pounds   of   ?•;  :•:! 

POT  eubia^a^rd  of  oftnc  ^  lely.     Tlie  thousand  feet  b;,:-.  I 
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measure  in  the  forms  Is  another  necessary  unit,  and  the  square 
foot  of  concrete  area  covered  by  the  forms  Is  still  another.  Yet 
these  and  other  units  must  be  used  to  admit  of  any  rational  com- 
parison of  performance  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week. 

Furthermore,  such  units  must  be  properly  selected  for  the  still 
more  important  purpose  of  paying  the  workmen  according'  to  any 
bonus  system.  In  another  chapter  we  discuss  this  problem  of  se- 
lecting units  of  measurement  at  considerable  length,  for  upon  such 
selection  depends  the  success  of  contract  worJk  under  the  modern 
method  of  management. 

7.  The  Law  of  Reward  Increasing  With  Increased  Performance. 
— All  payments  for  vyork  should  be  proportionate  to  the  work  done. 
This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  economic  production.  When  this 
law  is  Ignored — and  it  is  partly  ignored  to-day  on  practically  every 
class  of  work— the  producer  ceases  to  take  keen  interest  in  his 
work.  Under  the  common  wage  system  of  payment,  one  brick  mason 
receives  as  much  as  another,  regardless  of  skill  and  energy.  In- 
dividual incentive  is  lacking,  save  as  it  is  supplied  by  fear  of  dis- 
charge. When  laborers,  working  under  the  wage  system,  are  put  at 
the  task  of  shoveling  earth  into  a  wagon,  each  man  seeks  to  do  as 
little  as  his  neighbor,  and  the  slowest  becomes  the  pacemaker  for 
the  rest.  Such  ambition  as  any  individual  may  possess  is  stifled 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  increased  output  will  never  be  known 
by  his  employer,  and  consequently  never  rewarded.  Moreover,  an 
ambitious  man  in  such  a  gang  Is  chided  by  his  fellows  who  warn 
him  not  to  set  a   "bad  example"  by  working  himself  out  of  a  job. 

The  wage  system  is  responsible  in  the  first  place  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient incentive  to  good  performance,  but  its  vicious  effects  have 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the  stupid  actions  of  many  labor  unions, 
such  as  the  restriction  of  daily  output,  the  limiting  of  the  number 
of  apprentices,  the  demanding  of  wages  that  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  output  of  individuals,  the  refusal  to  work  under  fore- 
men who  are  not  also  members  of  the  union,  the  refusal  to  do  any 
sort  of  work  except  that  prescribed  by  the  union,  and  the  like.  In 
the  long  run,  all  such  restriction  of  output,  whether  due  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  incentive,  or  to  the  rules  of  labor  unions,  or  to  the  cus- 
toms of  a  country  crystallized  into  caste  such  as  exists  In  India, 
lead  to  a  reward  commensurate  with  the  output.  Summing  up : 
The  wage  received  becomes  ultimately  proportionate  to  the  output. 
The  high  wages  prevalent  In  America  are  due  neither  to  labor 
unions,  as  some  profess  to  suppose,  nor  to  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources, but  to  the  fact  that  in  America  labor  unions  have  not  thus 
far  greatly  restricted  the  output  of  individuals  except  In  a  few 
trades,  and  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  opposed 
the  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery.  In  addition,  American 
managers  are  far  in  advance  of  all  others  In  their  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  management — namely,  that  the  reward 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  performance.  Hampered  though  they 
have  been  by  the  wage  system,  American  managers  have  been  lib- 
eral In  their  policy  of  payments  for  work  performed.  In  recogmltion 
of  his  share  In  the  greater  output  of  earth  excavation,  the  steam 
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8hov«l  «nginemen  In  the  United  States  receives  $125.00  to  I17S.00 
a  month. 

Within  the  past  decade  still  further  strides  have  been  made  by 
American  managers  toward  a  more  effective  recogrnltion  of  this 
fundamental  law  of  proportionate  rewards.  Various  systems  of 
paj'ment,  known  as  the  bonus  system,  the  differential  piece  rate  sys- 
tem, and  the  like,  have  corae  Into  more  general  use.  and  even  the 
old  piece  rate  system  has  received  a  new  lease  of  life,  all  tending 
wonderfully  to  stimulate  the  energy  and  wits  of  workmen,  because 
they  are  in  accord  with  the  law  of  proportionate  reward. 

8.  The  Law  of  Prompt  Reward. — Any  reward  or  punishment 
that  Is  remote  in  the  time  of  its  application  has  a  relatively  faint 
Influence  In  determining  the  average  maji's  conduct.  To  be  most 
effective,  tlie  reward  or  punishment  must  follow  swiftly  upon  the 
act.  Hence  a  managerial  policy  that  may  be  otherwise  good  is  like- 
ly to  fail  If  there  is  not  a  prompt  reward  for  excellence.  Most 
profit-sharing  systems  have  failed,  principally  because  of  failure  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  prompt  reward,  as  well  as  because  of 
failure  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  individual  incentive. 

The  lower  the  scale  of  intelligence,  the  more  prompt  should  be 
the  reward.  A  common  laborer  should  receive  at  least  a  statement 
of  what  he  has  earned  every  day.  If.  in  the  morning,  he  receives  a 
card  stating  that  he  earned  $2.10  the  previous  day,  he  will  go  at 
his  task  with  a  vim.  hoping  to  do  better.  But  if  he  does  not  know 
what  he  has  earned  until  the  end  of  a  week,  his  imagination  is  not 
apt  to  be  vivid  enough  to  spur  him  to  do  his  best. 

A  daiJy  or  weekly  statement  of  earnings,  followed  by  prompt  pay- 
ment, is  a  stimulus  essential  in  aecuring  the  maximum  output  of 
workmen. 

9.  The  Law  of  Competition. — The  pleasure  of  a  competitive  game 
lies  In  conquering  an  opponent,  and  this  follows  logically  from  the 
fact  that  competitive  games  are  an  evolution  from  the  primitive 
chase  or  battle.  Work  conducted  as  a  competition  becomes  a  game, 
and  thus  stimulates  those  engaged  not  only  to  strive  with  great  en- 
ergy but  to  derive  keen  pleasure  from  the  contest  The  businesa 
man  who  continues  to  pile  up  millions,  long  after  his  wealth  is  suf?. 
flcient  to  satisfy  every  possible  want,  does  so  from  pure  joy  in  the 
contest  to  excel  others  engaged  in  the  same  business.  He  is  follow-, 
ing  the  law  of  competitive  work. 

By  pitting  one  gang  of  workmen  against  another  gang,  the  spirit 
of  contest  is  easily  aroused.  But  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  this 
spirit  Indefinitely  without  following  the  seventh  law  of  manage- 
ment of  men — namely,  by  making  the  reward  proportionate  to  the 
performance.  "When,  however,  this  seventh  law  of  management  is 
observed,  an  added  spirit  Is  given  to  men  by  pitting  one  gang  against 
another.  Thus,  in  laying  concrete  by  hand  for  a  pavement,  the  best 
method  is  to  have  two  distinct  gangs  working  side  by  side,  each 
gang  concreting  from  the  center  oX  the  street  to  the  curb.  "When* 
this  is  done  under  a  bonus  system  of  payment,  the  output  is  aston- 
ishing 

"Where  competing  workmen  cannot  see  one  another's  output,  a  bul- 
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letln ;  teaxd  shcreVI  Ip^ensedi  jv^^rfioa  the  number  pf  .-ynita  of  worjc 

performed  by  each  man  or  each  gang  of  men  should  be  posted.-      :    ,; 

Corivert  ^work   into   a  competitive  game   by  orgai^iztng  coipipetinff 

ganss'of  men  and  by  posting  their  performance.  ■<  ■   aj 

10.  The  Law  of  Managerial  Dignity — That  there  should  be  any-'i 
thing  like  caste  among  managers  sRems,  at  first,  repulsive'  to  demo-' 
cratic  principles  of  government,  whether  the  government  be  politi- 
cal or  Industrial.  Nevertheless,  a  study  of  the  personality  of  thb 
most  successful  managers  usually  discloses  a  characteristic  of  firm- 
ness coupled  with  a  sort  of  austere  dignit5^  The  best  manager  is 
never  "one  of  the  boys.''  iqii;)  iT    \o    v. 

Managerial  control  reaches  its  p.rme  of'tetc&lleiifefe  in  tho  army. 
and  there  we  find  class  distinctions  most  sctiipulously  observed. 
The  officers  do  not  "mess"  with  the  men,  nor  do  they  form  close 
friendships  with  the  soldiers  In  the  ranks.  •  • 

"t'ain^i'arity  breeds  contempt  or  it  bi:eeds  jaf  least' 'a  jfeelii^ir  ^tjiat 
the  great  rnan  is  not  so  great  4fter  all.  .  All  rh'anagers  are  under' 
the  constant  fire  of.  criticism  of  their  subordinates,  whether  tlxey 
realize  it  or  not.  Tne  best  shield  that  a  rrtanager  can  wear , is  dis-' 
tance.  His  little  foibles — and  ,ali  men  have  them — niay  .  thus  be, 
kept  concealed.  It  5s  essentiat.  that  they  be  concealed.  ^6r  men  oif 
less  mental  endowment,  will  always  seize  upon  the  'little  defects  pi' 
greater  men's  character  or  attainment  as  evidence  of  lack  of  any, 
reaf  superiority.  The.eJ'e  of  criticism  is  a,  microscope  for  humaii^ 
frailties;  "iteihg  a  microsgoplB,  It  is  wise  to  keep  beyond  u^' 
range,  so  that  the  Whole  character  may  be  vi-  -/  '  '  the  naked  eye 
iji  lt.<?  true  perspective.  '       ■  ■  ■"'■'' 

Discipline  in  an  Industrial  army  Y's  d'^  eWc;.. .,.;  ....  in  a  millt^ry^ 
organization,  and  it  is  best  secured  by  military  methods,  't'itiy^'lfri-' 
volves:  (1)  The  ^qCia!  sep?tratlon  of  th^'6ffice^fe^¥orn  We-m6i7;  aftd 
(2)  4 '  sequence  dfi^poiii^ljll'i'^"  from  the  man  in  the  riVik^  tb' tSiis- 
highest  officer.  ■":";  ,;'';''^;'y'^  ••;;  !'/'■",,''";: 

Fof  every  act  on  the ' Wofk  eVery  man  should  be  responsible  to' 
some  particular  mail  higher  in "at'ithority.  There  Should  never  be 
any  doubt  as  to  whom  a  man  is 'responsible ;  but  it  dcies  not  follow 
th^-t  a  man  should  be  responsible  to  Only  one  person,  ^xcept  for  cer-^ 
tain  acts.  A$  we  ha^e  previously  shown,  an  industrfal  organization 
may  have  severaf  classes  of  foi^emyfi,'  to  each  of  wliorri  each  work- 
man is  responsible  for  certain  acts.  What  we  now  emphasize  is  the' 
importance  of  not  dividing  the  responsibility  for  any'p'artictiiaVdfct. 
A  contractor;  for  example,  should  rarfely  give  any  <rrde'rs!'lo/'^'W6'Vl^-*^ 
man.  All  orders  shbuld  come  through  the  proper  foi'^an.  To  d<> 
otherwise  rbi^lts  not  only  in  reducing  the  workihan's  resp{*ct  for 
tlie  foreman,  but' it  frequently  angers  the  foreman,  wh6  feels  that 
he' has  lost  digrhlty  In  theS  eye*'  of  the  wyrkmen. 
^.Tt  Is  often  wise  to  cftange  'foremen  froni  one  gang  to  ^another,  in 
order,  to  preserve  the  class  diPtinction  between  foremen  and  men.' 
As  foremen  hecome  acquainted,  with,  the  rnen, ,  they  generally  wanf 
to  be  regarded  as  'good  fellows,  and  will  tHen  permit  infractions  pt 
':¥^^,^"^;.!^iP"^'-^^  decrease  in  acUyity.^.^Wjho^as ,yo^t^n^o^ticed^t^^ 
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I  short  jobs  usually  move  vlthia  "snap"  tMbi  !■  aot  always  charactei-- 

litic  of  longer  Jobs?  ,    ■<  ■?■>  •'•.,<;!  <.f!' 

^■.  W«  may  sunn  up  thus:      .buc'-ia-J'.'""    .■:r  •!  J.' m   •:.-'■  ,..--i  .'..v 

-■  Discipline  is  l>e»t  »eci»Ti8irr&i>*  ikitHa!ffeHiU^'4ipiiU^t  nnd  diffhityr  4a 
beat  preserved  by  social  sepdi^tion  <yf  managers  from  »ubord)itdtM« 
and  by  an  invariable  sequence  of  responsibHitif.  '  - 

"  Mefasuring  the  Output  of  Workmen.* — Before  men  can  be  paid 
'iUieordlng  to  their  performance  il  obviously  is  necessary  to  devise 
'miethoda  of  measuring'  the  number  of  units  of  work  done,  but  11  Is 
not  always  so  obvious  what  units  to  select  nor  how  to  measiire  them 
readily  after  the  selection  of  ufiits  has  been  made.  Indeed,  this  dif- 
ficulty aecounts  in  largre  part  for  the  slowftesi  with  which  pleCe  rate 
and  bonus  systems  l.ave  been  adopted. 

Subdivisi'  '?  into  Other  Units.     In  engineering  construc- 

tion the  cu'        .  -3  a.  very   common   unit  upon  which   contract 

prices  are  based,  but  the  cubic  yard  Itself  Is  frequently  a  very  un- 
certain unit  of ,  performance,   for   It  Is  a  composite  of  other  unlta. 
Thus,   In  rock  excavation  there  are  several  distinct  operations  In- 
volved, which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows; 
1.^    Drilling. 

2.     Charging  and   firing    (or   blasting). 
,^ -.  a.  .  Breaking  large  chunks  to  suitable  shtes. 
o,    4.., Loading  into   cars,   carta,   skips,   or   the  like. 

5.  Transporting. 

6.  Dumping. 

The  important  item  of  drilling  depends  largely  upon  the  spac- 
ing of  the  drill  holes,  which  varies  in  different  kinds  of  rock,  and 
in  different  kinds  of  excavation,  trenches  and  tunnels  requiring  close 
spacing.  Clearly,  then,  the  llneai  foot  of  driU  hole  is  a  unit  of 
work  that  must  be  adopted  by  the  rock  contractor  in  measuring  the 
output  of  his  drillers,  and  not  the  cubic  yard. 

Transportation  Is  largely  a  function  of  distance,  hence  the  uplt 
of  transportation  cost  should  be  the  ton  (or  yard)  carried  100  ft. 
or  1  mile,  and  not  the  cubic  yard  without  the  factor  of  distance^ 

Our  first  rule  to  be  applied  in  seeking  units  that  truly  express  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  as  follows:  Dii-'ide  the  contract  price  units 
into  siib-units,  selecting  the  "foot-pound"  of  totrrk  as  the  sub-unit 
wherever  possible,    ■         ^        •  ;■      -•-.•■   o»..-,„.-     ,. 

A  foot-pound  is  the  unit  of  work-  tjsed  ta  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics.  It  is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  lift  1  pound  a 
height  of  1  foot  All  forms  of  work  are  <capable  theoretically  of 
being  exrpressed  in  foot-poimds,  but  it.  is  often  very  difficult  to  do 
so  in  practice.  For  example,'  it  Isi  not  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
how  many  foot-pounds  of  work  a  man  performs  in  shaveling  earth 
into  a  wagon,,  for  there  is  n,ot  only  the  number  of  foot-pounds  in- 
volved in  lifting  the  earth  but  in  pushing  the  shovel  into  the  earth. 


,*The  following, pages  relating  .to  the  measurement  of  th^  output 
of  workmen  have  been  abstracted  from  "Cost  Keeping  and  Man- 
agement Engineering,"   bv  Glliette  and  Dana.  ■  .  ;' 
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In  lifting  the  shovel,  in  lifting  the  upper  part  of  his  own  body,  and 
In  overcoming  the  inertia  of  earth,  shovel  and  body.  However,  the 
theoretical  ideal  unit  is  the  foot-pound,  and,  in  selecting  the  actual 
unit  to  be  used,  the  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  unit  that  is 
as  closely  equivalent  to  the  foot-pound  as  possible.  Thus,  in  drill- 
ing, there  are  certain  units  of  work  done  by  the  drill  in  pulverizing 

'  the  rock  In  the  drill  hole,  and  this  work  is  quite  closely  represented 
by    the   number   of   lineal    feet   of   drill    hole    in   any    given    kind    of 

i^rock.     Hence  the  most  practical  unit  of  work  in  drilling  Is  the  foot 

tl^   hole    drilled. 

The  second  point  to  consider  in  selecting  suitable  units  of  work 
Is  the  different  processes  Involved.  Each  process  on  field  contract 
work  usually  involves  a  dilTerent  class  of  men.  In  rock  excavation 
the  six  items  above  given  usually  involve  six  separate  gangs  of 
men.  Although  all  contribute  their  part  to  the  final  contract  unit 
upon  which  payment  is  received — the  cubic  yard — yet  thie  work  of 
each  may  be,  and  u.sually  is,  better  measured  in  terms  of  some  otlier 
unit.  We  already  have  seen  that  the  lineal  foot  of  drill  hole — and 
not  the  cubic  yard — is  the  unit  to  select  for  the  drilling  gang.  The 
pound  of  explosive  charged  in  the  drill  holes  Is  a  good  unit  by 
which  to  measure  the  work  done  by  the  blasting  garig.  The  cubic 
yard  of  rock  usually  Is  the  only  practical  unit  of  breaking  large 
rock  chunks.  So,  too,  the  cubic  yard  becomes  the  unit  for  loading 
and  for  dumping,  whereas  the  yard-mile,  or  ton-mile,  is  made  the 
unit  of  transportation.  Still  further  subdivisions  of  some  of  these 
six  processes  are  often  desirable,  yielding  still  other  units  that  more 

■feloisely  approximate  the  foot-pound  unit. 

'  "Therefore,  our  second  rule  Is  as  follows:  Since  construction  usu- 
ally  is  divided  into  processes,  and  since  a  separate  gang  usually 
perfor7nS  each  process,  select  sub-units  based  upon  the  work  done 
by  each  gang. 

In  order  to  apply  this  rule  It  frequently  Is  necessary  to  reorgan- 
ize the  work  so  that  each  process  Is  performed  by  its  special  gang. 
Where  the  work  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  keep  distinct 
gangs  busy  on  each  separate  process,  It  Is  still  often  possible  to 
work  the  same  gang  a  few  hours  at  one  process  and  then  shift  it 
to  another  process,  instead  of  working  the  same  men  in  a  heterogen- 
eous fashion  on  two  or  more  processes  at  the  same  time. 

Units  for  Concrete  Work. — The  cost  of  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete 
varies  between  about  $3.00  for  cheap  pavement  sub-base  to  about 
$20.00  for  certain  parts  of  a  reinforced  concrete  building.  A  hasty 
generalization  drawn  from  such  variations  as  this  has  led  many 
an  engineer  to  scout  the  usefulness  of  cost  data,  particularly  such 
data  as  have  not  been  gathered  by  the  Individual  who  attempts  to 
draw  conclusions  from  them.  However,  when  the  cubic  yard  of 
concrete  is  divided  into  proper  sub-units  of  co.st.  It  is  astonishing 
to  note  the  fading  away  of  all  seeming  difficulties,  either  In  esti- 
mating costs  of  concrete  or  In  securing  data  upon  which  to  judge 
the  efl^lclency  of  workmen. 

The  labor  processes  In  concrete  may  be  classified  as  follows; 
1.     Receiving   and   storing  materials. 
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2.  Delivering  materials  to   the  mixer   (loading:  and  hauling). 

3.  Mixing  concrete. 

4.  Transporting  concrete. 

5.  Placing  concrete. 

6.  Ramming  concrete. 

7.  Finishing  the  surface. 

8.  Framing  the  lumber  for  forms, 

9.  Erecting  forms. 

10.  Shifting  and  cleaning  forms. 

11.  Taking  down  forms.  '^' 

12.  Shaping  the  reinforcing  steel. 

13.  Placing  the  reinforcing  steel. 

Some  of  these  processes  may  be  still  further  subdivided,  and  fre- 
quently it  Is  desirable  to  do  so.  While  the  cubic  yard  of  concrete 
is  usually  a  satisfactory  unit  for  items  one  to  six,  it  is  clear  that 
the  square  foot  or  square  yard  Is  a  unit  that  must  be  used  for  item 
7.  Items  8  to  11  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  1,000  ft.  B. 
M.  as  the  unit,  and  It  is  usually  desirable  also  to  use  the  square  foot 
of  concrete  surface  covered  by  forms  used  as  another  unit  for 
estimating  the  cost  of  work  on  forms.  Items  12  and  13  should  be 
expressed  In  terms  of  the  pound  of  steel  as  the  unit,  slrtce  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  steel  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  varies  widely. 

Two  or  More  Units  for  the  Same  Class  of  Work As  just  indi- 
cated, it  is  frequently  desirable  to  use  more  than  one  unit  of  meas- 
urement. The  unit  on  which  the  contract  price  is  based  Is  usually 
a  desirable  one  in  which  to  express  all  items  of  cost.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  cost  of  each  item  may  be  expressed  in  other  units,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  and  the  square  foot  of  area  for 
form  work  in  concrete  construction.  Such  units  should  be  select- 
ed as  will  permit  comparison  not  only  of  one  day's  work  with  an- 
other, but  of  one  job  with  another,  and  frequently  it  is  desirable  to 
select  units  that  may  be  used  in  comparing  two  entirely  different 
classes  of  work. 

Uniformity  in  Units  of  IVIeasurement. — The  economic  Importance 
of  uniformity  in  units  of  measurement  cannot  be  over-estimated- 
To  illustrate :  The  common  unit  of  concrete  work  is  the  cubic  yard, 
but  it  is  customary  to  measure  cement  walks  in  square  feet.  Now 
tnis  leads  to  many  blunders,  not  only  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
walks,  but  in  effecting  reductions  in  cost.  Not  only  does  the  thick- 
ness of  cement  walks  var>-  widely,  but  the  proportion  of  cement  to 
sand  in  each  layer  of  the  walk  is  variable.  Therefore,  to  say  that 
it  takes  so  many  barrels  of  cement  to  make  100  sq.  ft.  of  walk 
means  next  to  nothing  unless  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
walk  are  also  given.  For  purposes  of  accurate  estimating  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  tables  of  cost  of  mortars  and  concretes  in 
terms  of  the  cubic  yard :  then  by  remembering  that  100  sq.  ft. 
having  a  thickness  of  1  inch  are  almost  exactly  0.3  cu.  yd.,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  convert  costs  per  cubic  yard  into  costs  per  square 
foot. 

Not  only  in  computing  costs  of  cement  walks,  and  the  like,  but  In 
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reducing  co^ts^  dj^esjfc.ialdus.to  tiae  ther<iubic  j'ard.aisthfif  unit,"  for 
it  enables  us  to  make  comparisons,  and  thereby)  JJiseover  ineffi- 
ciency of  worlters.  Elsewtiere  in  ttiis  book  »;  case  is  cited 
where  the  labor  cost  of  the  face  mortar  fori  a  concrete  wall 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  it  should  have  been.  Had  the 
contractor  estimated  the  cost  of  this-  mortasr  in  cubic  yards,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  it,wa^j excessive,,.  , The  Ifxbor  of  milcing 
mortar  should  not  be  much  greater  than  the-Jabor  of  mixing  con- 
crete per  cubic  yard,  nor  should;  the  iabOji^  of  'conveying  the  mortar 
in  wheelbarrows  be  greater.  The  labor  of  .placing  it  in  a  thin 
layer  is  obviously  greater  than  for.  placing  concrete  in  thick  layers ; 
but,  in  the  case  mentioned,  the  contractor  was  losing  his  money  in 
mijcing  and  conveying  th,e  qio):.t,ar.  ,1^^  l>a,d.  not,, recognized  the  ..fact 
because  h6  "had  not  reduM^Jti|^:^cbst,„tp;  dp:|l^r^.R^fjl^^^ 
miDk-tar.' ■ . '■'  ;  '  '  "'      '."'.,   .,'.'"'.'.,''  "...,.','..,.'.,  '      "■■.-.'    ... 

''In  like  manner,  one  may  often  see  money  waste.d  in  making  and 
dl^liverirtg  mortar,  to  bi-icklayers  and  masons,  because  the  cost  of  the- 
nfiOrtar  itself,  ih  terms  of  thp  cubjlc  yard 'ofj  ^pyqrtar  (.^p^i^rf^piajTr^ 
^Onry),  has  not  been  calculated.'.     '   .    '  '      '  \  .     ..!.....,,,,,,    j,, 

"*^he  cost  of  labor  on  forms  arid  .falsework  .should  always  b.9  re- 
^d6d  in  terms  of  1,000  ft.  B.  .M.,  as  the  unit ;  foe  that  is  the 
comnidh  unit  of  timber  work,  and,  being  so,,  ready  .<cpmp3irisons  can. 

be  made  only  in  dollars  per  M.  rtl'B.  ivl. '   ' 

-  It  is  surpi-ising  Mow'  few  mafffegfer3''bf-^ih^''h4ve' realized  the 
value  of  reduchig  the' cost  of  each 'item  Bf  Work  to  units  that  are 
comparable;  and  by  this  we  nftedh  tinits  in  tei'rtig'pf'  whfch  ehtlrely 
different  classes  of  work  may  be^cotifepAred.  Thus,  'in  a  brick  pave- 
ment there  is  grout  used  between  the  j^tn'ts.  This'  grout  is  a  thin 
ceiifient  mortar,  and  it  averages,  Mt  \is  say,  6' c'enls  per  sq.  ft.  of 
pavement.  N6w,  what' dfees  it  ftVerage  per  cubic  ykrd  of  grbutr 
Pfobably  hot  one  paving  cdtttraefbr'  in  d  thousand  knows';  but,  until' 
he*  does  know,  he  cannot  com^r'#''tttie''coWt  of  grouting  with  the 
cbst  of  other  kinds' ■df'0^er(t'''"tro¥k. ''''Many  a  time  liave  \^e  had 
our  eyes  opened  to  unsuspected  losses  and  inefficiencies  only  hf 
reducing;  i,he  costs, xjf  the  elements  •ofi  TKork  to  uriirta*  comparable  with 
the  units,  of  similar  jyork  in  other  fieldsi   'm   ^..i,;:,    ni     .;,;:i 

TJi^  toji  ,is  a  very  convenient  .unit -stoi  hbb'  wheri'r'con»f>aHng  the 
cftst  of  loading  and  handling  materials  of  all  kinds.  Tl7e  ton  of 
l^rick,  the  ton  of  gra,vel,  the  ton  of  timber,  the  ton  of  cast-iron  pipe, 
are  loaded  upon  wagons,  by  hand  at  a  cost  difforing  not  so  much, 
qi^e  from  the  othfer,  as  might  at  first:  be  supposed.  When  reliable 
d^ta  are  not  available  for  estifnatiag  the. cost  of  handling  any  given 
rnait^rial,  by  reducing  it  to  tons  an:  approximate  estimate  can  usu- 
ally be  made  tha*  will  be  satisfactory,  at  any  rate  far  more  reliable 
than  a  guess.  . 

,  Units  of  Transportationi — On  contract  work,  distances  of  trans- 
pOTtajtlpn,  are  usually  so  short  that  the  percentage  of  time  "lost" 
t^y  xjare,  cart?,  etc.,  while  being  loaded,  becomes  a  ven-y  large  part 
oi  .the  tQta}  d^y's  time.  Hencfe  the  unit  of  transportation  must  not 
be  simply  a  unit  of  weight,  or  of  volume,  transported  a  unit  dls- 
tanQ^  {    W9f   example,    a    wagon   may   be   loaded    with   earth   in    4''^ 
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mlhutes,    transported    100    ft,    damped   and    refturhed    In    IW   n»'n- 

lites.   or  !»sg':   total,   6  minutes.      Of  this  time    less    than    25^    !s 

sp>^  :=porling  the  earth:     On  the  other  hand.  If  the  haults 

-W*-  tinae.  jspwit  io'^ratoaucrtins.  m«"  be  >3%,    .TiM»i.*ost 

per  100  It.   transportad,  i«.aUmost  four  tinnes  as  much   in  oae  caae 

as  in  the  other.     Therefore,  taileaa  the  hauls  are  so  long  that  the 

'    tC  in  loading : and  unVoiading  is  an  insijgaificant  part  of  the 

le,  it  is  essential  to  divide  the  work  of.  transportatioa  Into 

•:nents;  ^x-. 

:ne  lost  loading--  ''*^ 

-.      xijne    loc.*    ..->.,^.  .,..;.,.,-  :ij» 

?>.     Time  '.  '«» 

■    Often  this  ■;  .     je  disregarded,     ^tih 

contract  work  it  is  oft«n  necessary  to^  have  a  fourth  item:  ' 

4;     Tlmo'ldst  during  the  fehfftlY;g-  of   tracks,   and  oth^r  chahgeiB 

In  plaj>t  location.  •■!? 

In    brief,    the    lost    time,    ■■  o.    must    be    detW- 

mined.  aid   deducted   from    tiie    i  before    tlie   number   of 

xinits  of  trahnportatfon   p»rfoTma»  »  divided  by  the  corr#<*t 

■•>    tv.-o    main    unltis 

lumping,    shifting   ptafA. 


-"  2.'-   ProtJuctlve.  :    "'.  '    r-'  rn    ^fooJ 

-: The  total  dost  of  the  non-prbductive  ttme  is  divided  by  tlii  Xdfk[l 
iiumberx)f  yards  or  tons  moved  to  got  the  unit  non-productive  Siirt 
of  transportation.    ■    ■  '  '  ni 

;  .  Jj^  jirpductive  •  ^   the  too-mile,   thQ.iMblc 

yard-mile,  the;  ton-  >,  or  the  like.         .i:o-/r 

'^''      ''  ■  '  ;jiiy  computed  from., a  ruiap, 

odometer  to  one,  if  uoc'  tCtl, 

e  ki:Kia  usfd  on  automobiles  aaid  bicj'cieacan  be 
a<Jv  ~:d-in  a;  giieat.  inany  places  on  contract :  work,  \a 

fejyiQf  ,,w;iuvii  are  as  foHows:.  kOh;  w*gons,  on  itheel  scrapers,  ;oh 
loccHn*t«es,  on  traction  e)Dgines.-i. on  road  roilers,  On:  derricks  (to 
record  the  numb^".  of^  swingjs)^  Oil  hoisting  engines^  od  <iible(W2ty 
Ba«Tiag:ea(oetcs:i  Indeed,  wfaerevier  amattvine  or  tool  has  a  reviv- 
ing or  r  ■  s  R^rt.  an  oclomster  or  counter  c£Wi  bd  used,  to 
r0sprd  L  of  reciprocatiQns  or  iie%oiutions, . and  from  the 
xiata.^o  ,^^.  .  ^,_  liie  amount  ot  work  can  oftert  be  calculated  with 
great  accuracj*.  'j,n'thi'A'l 
•  ftecopdlftg:.  Single  ■U«if«.'"-iTTite¥e  are  many  classes  oT  '#orl^  in 
HiiiCh  tht^  only  pra:eticabie  unit  to  be  used  is  the  single  •  or  indj^isj- 
•baa  unit  Itself;  thus^  the  tel^rr&I*  pol*  ere.?ted,  the  pil^  driven,  *He 
tftor^vmg,  etc.  -Obviously  record^Jof  units  or  thisiettt-f^reffl^ "read- 
lUy ' sti&.Ie>  as  ttfiTequire  almost '^no Comment.  ^  •"•''-  ^■''  r!!^J=5 
a.-:L4.  punch  card  fs  d,  et)nvenie}«?'i<*cdrd'  of  sittgle' un^.  '  Soifrieeoh'- 
tractorsprefer  a:  tally  boiird  on  ♦«*t«rea<»h  UWft'flfe  siark'ad  or  taft 
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lied  with  a  pencil.  Others  use  a  board  like  a  cribbage  board,  having 
holes  in  which  plugs  are  put  to  record  the  number  of  units.  Still 
others  give  out  tickets  to  the  men  for  each  unit  of  work  delivered. 

Record  Cards  Attached  to  Each  Piece  of  Work. — In  doing  ma- 
chine-shop work  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  one  piece  of  metal 
pass  through  the  hands  of  several  different  workers.  For  example, 
one  man  may  drill  holes  of  a  certain  size,  another  man  may  drill 
holes  of  another  size,  still  another  man  may  thread  the  holes,  and 
so  on.  In  such  a  case  it  is  common  practice,  where  careful  cost 
records  are  kept,  to  provide  a  card  that  is  attached  to  each  piece  or 
each  lot  of  pieces.  In  blanks  provided  on  the  card,  each  worker 
enters  his  number,  and  the  number  of  hours  and  minutes  spent  by 
him  in  doing  a  specified  kind  of  work  on  the  piece.  A  modified  form 
of  this  method  Is  to  attach  a  card  or  a  brass  check  to  each  piece, 
giving  a  serial  number  and  letter  to  the  piece.  Each  workman  on 
the  piece  notes  its  number  on  his  own  record  card,  and  opposite 
this  number  be  enters  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  piece. 

While  this  method  of  recording  output  cannot  be  as  frequently 
used  in  engineering  contract  work  as  in  machine  shop  work,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  general  contractor.  It  might  well 
be  applied  to  timber  work  where  one  gang  of  men  bores  the  holes, 
another  gang  saws  and  a  third  gang  "daps"  or  adzes  the  sticks,  and 
so  on.  It  is  desirable  always  to  assign  different  kinds  of  work  to 
different  men,  not  only  because  the  time  usually  lost  in  changing 
tools  may  be  saved,  but  because  men  become  more  expert  when 
they  do  one  class  of  work  only.  The  record  card  facilitates  the 
differentiation  of  labor  into  classes,  and  is.  therefore,  a  great  aid 
In  increasing  the  output  of  a  given  number  of  men. 

Measurements  of  Length. — For  a  great  many  kinds  of  contract 
work  the  lineal  foot  is  the  best  unit  to  use.  Track  laying,  fence 
building,  pipe  laying,  setting  curb,  etc.,  come  under  this  head. 
Many  other  xilasses  of  work  are  commonly  measured  only  In  terms 
of  the  lineal  foot,  when,  to  permit  of  true  comparisons,  some 
other  unit  or  units  should  also  be  adopted.  Sewer  work,  for  ex- 
ample, is  commonly  recorded  only  in  terms  of  the  lineal  foot ; 
but  the  amount  of  excavation  varies  greatly  per  lineal  foot  in  differ- 
ent sewers  and  often  In  the  same  sewer ;  hence  the  excavation 
should  be  measured  with  the  cubic  yard  as  the  unit. 

Tunnel  excavation  should  also  be  reduced  to  the  cubic  yard 
standard.  A  contractor  has  no  very  definite  idea  whether  the 
"mucking"  (loading  of  cars)  In  a  tunnel  is  being  done  economically 
or  not  until  he  has  determined  how  many  cubic  yards  each  man  la 
loading  daily. 

Measurements  of  length  are  often  best  made  by  driving  a  line 
of  stakes  100  ft.  apart,  calling  each  stake  a  "station."  The  start- 
ing point  or  station  is  called  Station  o.  The  next  station,  100 
ft.  from  the  start.  Is  Sta.  1  ;  the  next  station,  200  ft.  from  the 
start,  is  Sta.  2  ;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  mark  on  any  given  station 
stake  gives  .the  number  of  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  starting 
point      Points    intermediate — that    is   between   any    two    stations — 
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are  called  "pluse«."  Thus,  a  point  40  ft  in  advance  of  Sta.  2 
is  called  "two  plus  forty."  an3  is  written  Sta.  2 -^  40.  by  which  It 
IS  clear  that  it  is  240  ft  from  the  start. 

Having  driven  a  line  of  station  stakes,  properly  marked  with 
tlieir  station  number,  a  foreman  or  timekeeoer  can  .quickly  ascer- 
tain the  staUon  and  plus  at  which  the  days  work  ba«  beeo  com- 
pleted. ,  . 

In  many  Instances,  measurements  of  length  are  beat  made  by 
le''n""ths^  ^^  number  of  pipe  lengths  laid,   or   the  number  of   rail 

Measurements  of  Area.-Paving.  painting,  roofing,  plastering,  and 
many  other  classes  of  construction  work  are  best  measured  in 
terms  of  the  square  yard,  square  foot,  or  "square"  (100  sq  ft) 
as  the  unit.  Since  areas  are  usually  measured  with  ease  it  is 
noticeable  that  area  work  is  generally  done  with  much  greater 
economy  than  mass  work,  which  is  usually  more  difficult  to  meas- 
ure and  consequently  not  measured  every  day  on  most  jobs.  It 
\s  sometimes  not  easy  to  measure  the  number  of  thousand  feet 
board  measure  in  concrete  forms,  in  which  case  it  may  be  prefer- 
whth  .rr?"^  '1^  ^'^^  °'  ^"'^'^'^  ^°^-^^^  "^y  the  forms  froL 
^tely.  '  ^''"°'  ""'  '""''^^  "^"  *^  calculated  approS^ 

thI'^r^n«^^Tm*^f^^°'"'"*-'^^^=  ^^^="  °f  measurements  Is  usually' 

Excavation    f'  "   T""^   '°'   ^"'"^"^^    °'   ^^"^    °-tP"t    report! 

Excavation,  for  example,  is  not  easily  measured,  as  a  rule    except 

by  a  surveyor.     Of  massive  masonry  the  same  is  true.     Hen^e  there 

^ZZr^TTT  T^f'r  ^^"'•^t^lJ'  how  many  cubic  yards  of 
this  ^rt  of  work  should  be  accredited  each  day  to  each  gang 
Record  should  be  kept  of  the  number  of  car  or  wago^  loafs  of 
Srrmuft  T:T'-  T\  *"  '^^'^"  '""^'^  ^^"^«*  f--  ^ch  r:cords! 

vSes  ^er7  T  ■f""''  '^°'"''  "'  ^^  <^P--it^es  at  the  different 
vehicles.  Where  daily  measurements  of  volume  are  difficult  to 
secure,  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods  may  be  adopted 
on'^t?^"^"'"^'?*^  °^  Weight.-Loaded  cars  or  wagons  can  be  weighed 
^r Jt  K,  T^^^  °^  °^  P^^'^^hle  platform  scales,  and  this  Jan  be 
Sfbe  UX/'iir"'*-"""  ''  ''■  ^-^-^  ^^^P«  and  b'cke^: 
^peofadefn^v  t\  '"""'"^  ''^^*""^"  ^*^^hed  to  the  hoisting 
rope  of  a  derrick.     It  ,s  sometimes  very  difficult  to  measure  volumes 

to  we^S"th\T"nV"  '^  ^^''^  ^^^  ''  '""'^  ^-°--  Of  aVvan^S 
to  weigh  them.     It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  much  rock  there  is  on 

it  l^VT^  ""f  ^"*  ^'"'^^'"^  **^«  ^«a^^  «kip  either  by  placing 
«  on  scales  or  by  putting  a  spring  balance  on  the  derrick  Spr  nl 
^600^,  I   i  ""^  ^<:haracter  can  be  purchased  of  a  capacity  up  to 

apparatus  IS  i^'tf/  "'.""*  'T'  '^"^^^^^  '°^  «'  --^  misurlng 
apparatus  is  in   the   nature  of  a  balance,   costing  about   $115      A 

T:f.tTvTe'i:'y.^  r"^  '^'^"^^  °"  ^  ^^'•^-^  Ts'that'it  takel 
SL    th«       r    ^"^handling.   and,  while  the  first  cost  seems  rather 

worth  ^Us  '^^r'"°°   °'^'°^    ^'^   "   '^^'^  ^^-«   °'   --'^   *3   -" 
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;.  Ilia.  Moon  mk-ny  of  the  tTudsoh  River  'Trap  llack"  Qiifii-rii^'s  ffife 
^dne'  1^  handled  in  cars  which  are  pushed  along'^on  Me  tracks  foi- 
purposes  of  weighing  and  the  men  are  paid  for  perforrnapce  a%f- 
coi'ding  to  the  weights  on  the  cars.  This  Is  a  very  accurate  and, 
whfeVe  it  IS  practicaible,  k  highly  satisfactory  method  of 'measuring 
-6u¥Bu£"-'    '  ^^   ■■'■■■'■•    ■■  '■■'■    ■'''   '■■"^'-    ■'■■    ■■■       '■■■-  '^•-■-^^  '''■[   ':-'^ 

This  method  has  long  been  in  use  at  coal  mines .  where'  everir 
6'dr  ls"humhered,  and  is  weighed  before  dumping.'  ''  ,  ' 
■  On  contract  work,  such  as  macadamizing,  tor  example,  each 
wagon  load  may  be  weighed,  if  tlie  amount  of  the  work  warrants 
the  purchase  arid  use  of  platform  scales.  It  is. usually  ciArtsiaeTred 
sufficiently  exstct,  however,  to  measure  the  size  of  a  f^ew  loadS, 
and  simply  I  count  the  number  of  loads.  Howev«r,  loads  often 
vary  so  greatly  in  size  that  this  method  of  counting  loads  becomes 
very  unsatisfactory^.  This  holds  true  particularly  of  loads  fit 
<}uarried  stone,  of  earth  loaded  by  steam  shovels,  and  the  like.  In 
Biich  cases  the  contractor  should  seriously  consider  the  advisabflflj' 
of  weighing  each   load.  "  -    ^^i 

One  of  the  most  difficult  classes  of  construction  work  to  measurfe 
daily  is  rubble  masonry.  Yet  we  have  found  two  very  sati.sfactory 
methods  of  irecording  the  work  done  by  each  derrick  gang.-  Onfe 
way  is  to  use  wooden  skips  that  are  loaded  at  the  quarry' "♦srJCh 
•stone,  put  upon  cars  and  transported . to  the  work.  Each  -skip  is 
provided  with  a  clip  for  holding  a  brass  check  The  checks  are 
numbered  serially,  and  the  weight  of  stone  corresponding  ,  to 
each  number  ,  is  entered  ip  a  book  ;r  for  before  delivery,  to  the 
toasonry  derricks  each  skip  is  lifted  by  a  derrick,  placed  oo  scales 
and  weighed.  It  is  sometimes  preferable  to  provide,  a 'large  spring 
bala.nce  for  weighing,  instead;  of  usjing  scales..  The  mason  jn 
charge  of  the  derrick  gang  removes  the  brass  cheok  from  the  skip 
and  keeps  it,  entering  its  number  on  a  c^-rd  which  is  turned  .oyer 
to  the  timekeeper  at  night,  together  with  the  brass  checks,  t  .Thi^ 
It  is  possible  quickly  to  ascertain  the  number  of  tons  of  rubble 
la4d  by  each  gang. 

Functional  Units  of  Measure. — Undn-  tl  '!<<  l.;n(l  wo  cla.s.^  all 
moa.suroments  of  units  that  are  functions  of  tlie  desired  unit§. 
Thus,,  irt  any  givep  mixture  of  concrete,  the  pumber  of  barrels  w 
bags  9f  cement  is  a  function  of  Xi-  ^-y  it  bears  a,, definite  relation 
to >  the  number:  of  cubic  yards  of  concrete.  Hence  a  record  of  tlv2 
amount  of  icement  used  e^ch  day.  will  enable  making  a  close  ^pproxi- 
m.'i  tion  to  the  num.ber  of  , cubic  yards  of  concrete. 

In  rubble  or^  cyclopean  masonry,  a  record  of  t'.in  n;imber  of 
buckets  pf  mortal  will  e^nable  making  a  closo  calculatipn.  ,o/t  ,t^ 
yardage  of  piaspnry.  If  spalls,  are  ,liberally  usei^  •);o:  reiiluoft  [t^ip 
amountof  mortar,  as  they  should  be.  then  the  numl^er ;  pjl  rbuckefes 
©r  skigs  of.-spalls  should  also ) be  recorded,  ;    f,i    ■-.'■   ■-.■•     .   /:. 

^The  numbociof  ij^lops  of  paipt  used  is  ordinarily.,5i:;fair  criterion 
of- the  ;ap^a^  of;  surface  painted...  :  •'  ■   -   •  i  j;-'i>-;>  on 

;  ,  J?y.;th(e-4es^  .ofyp^afkp.tg,  for  Ij^ndjfngi.jbrlpks,,  GUbr!Erth,,<^a^V4^- 
veloped  a  system  of  measuring  the  work  done  by  each  t>ir|cl|8iay;er, 
for  count  is  made  of  the  empty  packets  stacked  up  by  each  mason. 


S^ce  ea«;h  packet  Is  loaded  with- a  deAaliQ  pumber  of  briclu^  tfiis 
^yes  an  accurate  record,  of  each  man's  output 

Stockpile  Measurements. — There  are  certain  kiiids  of  construction 
that   are   best  measured   indirectly   by   ascertaining   what   has    >«ren 

ino%-ed.    each     day    from     the     stock     piles.     Thus,     in     erei  .in?; 
.     tfpLva^     building,,   the     different    kinds     and     sizes     of     lur•:^   r 
can    b«     piled     in     stock,  piles     of     regular     size,     ea.=! 
ured.  ,   Kolls  of  paper,   bundles    of    shingle^,    etc.,    can 
In         '  -  da ilj'  inventory  of  stock  on  1 

ir.i  ,  the  amount  shown  by  the  i;. 

e«u  «-  ......  "-•=■  —  •-'  .-.-   ;.-".'  "^.^  ••  ,  ,,.^^,  ^u 

accurate  re.  into   the 

Uwilding.     8.r  iFurpd    in 

terms  of  the  1,000  ft.  B.  M.,  the  square  ot  shin-  ke.  it 

^^  e,v:ident  that  stocH  pile  measurements  can  !>•  •   ad- 

v^^ntage   in  determiping   the   number   of   units   of   certain   ki:.  ;s   of 
^brk.  performed  on  a  building. 

;  T'  uring    pf    material .  is    greatly    far  i  ?    a 

iju  liod  of  handling.     Gilbreth's  rule  ^  his 

''f;,.....^  ..-o..cni")   is  tp  place  tl^e  bags,  one  on   i  ;    .  i    c..-  uuier  hi 

piles  of  fifty.      .,        ^  ■   • 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  matertals  to  check  regularly  fs  the 
Enforcing  steel  for  concrete: '  •  ft  "iAl#3f#»Ha:idiia  bte>i^MLUi<<  bSrs 
flEiey"  can  be  ^ighed  and  wlr*d  tn  feuftflWy' cfl^lOl^'lisfc.,  rtft|y.,t)^lng. 
a^  suitable  size  for' two.  men  to  c^rry.  The  bor»ia!«fe' ftr*.  of  conTse. 
ilearly  always  more  or  lesis  than  100  Ibfe.;  and  whWi  the "^ steel  fs 
wired  it  is  a  good  plan  to  attacl^  to  e&ch  bundle  a  tag  giving  it* 
weight,  which  tag  can  be  left  with  the  storekeeper  for  record  as 

the  buri'^'—  --- '   •-.  the  work.     The  difRculty"  of  obtaining 

these'  r  the  fact   that  the 'materlkl   is   usually 

Dla.e.i    ;  ;       -.ay    whereVei-    ft    MijpfeBS  'lb    be  'mbdt 

>nt  for   the  men  piadnff  {t;%ftedutNrnyf'*i5^%ifli^ 
use  on  the  work..  -  -     ■•   -r*    ,;.  :--,<7    .->-,    .    ,,   -  Tir,-:o  , 

Key  Units  of  Measure. — It  is  always",  desirable  to  relieve  tKe 
fort-maa  or  timekeeper  of  the  work  of  .computing  the  number  "of 
UEits  of  work  done  daily,  wherever  such  computation  involves  either 
many  ra^isurements  or  m.uch  labor,  in  computing:  A  foreman  can 
rer.  ■  :  :t  the  number  of,  "station?"  of  road  graded  or  macadam-' 

Iz''  to  the  ofSce  force  the  work  of  deducing  the  number  ot 

un.ic  Ui   V. c'lk  performed.  -      ,.  .     . 

A  further  step  ia  the  same  direction  Is  the' use  of  key  "letters  aii^ 
numbers  to  designate  sections 'of  work  whose  dimensions  the  fore3 
man  may, not  know  but  which  are  recorded  fti  the  offlce.  and  from 
which  the,  number  of  units  of  work  performed  can  be  readily  aso©r-7 
tainedl  For  convenience  ^t'e  cair  these 'units  koy  "jr.'t?.  since  Xhtff- 
ar^  c[e^gna?e3- by  key  letlersj  or  numberis. 

Key. Units   en    Drawings. — Any   given    structure    can   usually  be' 
ided   lato   "sections"    iden:::r.l    in    shape  and   character   of  work: 
Thus,    in    a   concrete   buiiaing,    there   are   a   number   of   columns   ot 
identical  \size,    a    number    of    beams    al^o    identical,    a    rtumbei-    oU- 
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Identical  floor  slabs,  and  so  on.  To  each  of  these  "sections"  a  key 
letter  or  number,  or  a  combination  letter  and  number,  may  be 
assigned  and  written  on  the  drawing. 

If  numbers  from  100  to  199  are  reserved  for  "sections"  on  the 
first  floor,  and  the  letter  C  is  used  to  denote  columns,  then  C  100 
will  designate  a  particular  kind  of  column  on  the  first  floor ;  while 
C  200  will  designate  a  corresponding  column  on  the  second  floor: 
Having  assigned  keys  to  all  "sections,"  the  foreman  or  timekeeper  la 
furnished  with  blueprints  on  which  the  "sections"  with  their  re- 
spective keys  are  marked.  In  some  instances  it  is  preferable  to 
furnish  only  a  few  large  blueprints  containing  many  "sections"  on 
each  print,  but  it  Is  usually  desirable  to  supplement  these  large  blue- 
prints with  small  ones  of  notebook  size,  which,  if  preferred,  can  be 
punched  and  bound  in  a  loose-leaf  binder. 

■  The  foreman  or  timekeeper  reports  daily  the  number  of  each  class 
of  "sections"  built  by  each  gang,  using  the  proper  key  to  desig- 
nate each  "section."  The  office  force,  having  computed  the  number 
of  units  of  work  in  each  section,  is  then  able  to  record  the  total 
number  of  units  of  work  done,  with  accuracy  and  with  rapidity.  If 
a  full  "section"  is  not  completed,  the  foreman  or  timekeeper  esti- 
mates the  percentage  completed,  and  reports  accordingly.  "'f 
Keys  Marked  on  Separate  Members. — On  certain  classes  of  work 
a  modification  of  the  above  plan  is  preferable.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding the  foreman  or  timekeeper  with  drawings  having  keyed 
"sections,"  a  key  number  or  letter  is  painted,  or  otherwise  marked,, 
on  each  separate  member  of  the  structure  before  it  is  put  Into 
place.  Thus,  each  block  of  cut  stone  is  measured  in  the  stock 
yard  and  a  "key"  Is  painted  upon  it.  Then,  when  the  foreman 
reports  that  block  A  105  has  been  laid  In  the  wall,  the  office  force 
can  determine  its  volume  from  the  recorded  measurements.  The 
authors  have  found  this  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  re- 
cording cut  stone  work,  for  it  is  thus  possible  not  merely  to  tell 
the  total  amount  laid  ea^h  day  by  several  derrick  gangs  but  to  tell 
precisely  what  each  gang  has  done,  for  each  boss  mason  can  be 
required  to  record  the  key  number  of  every  stone  laid  under  his 
direction.  The  office  work  of  computing  the  volume  of  each  stone  ia 
Insignificant  in  ^mount  if  tables  are  used  for  computation,  such  as 
Nash's  "Expeditious  Measurer"  ($2.00).  These  tables  give  the 
volume  of  any  block,  progressing  in  size  by  Inches  up  to  4  ft  9  In. 
X  6  ft.  4  in.  X  1  ft.  1  in.  The  tables  also  give  surface  areas,  pro- 
gressing by  inches,  up  to  4  ft.  1  in.  x  8  ft.  5  in.  in  size. 

Structural  steel  members  can  be  marked  with  key  letters ;  so, 
too,  can  heavy  timbers,  moveable  sections  of  forms  and  falsework, 
and  many  other  classes  of  materials  used  in  construction  work. 

Conclusion. — Upon  the  Ingenuity  of  the  management  engineer 
who  devises  ways  of  recording  the  daily  output  of  work  done 
rests  the  success  or  failure  of  any  effort  to  introduce  modern 
methods  of  management  on  complicated  contract  work.  The  prob- 
lem before  him  is  often  one  to  tax  his  ability  almost  to  the  elastic 
limit,  for  it  is  not  sufllcient  to  devise  a  method  of  measuring  dally 
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output  after  a  fashion.  He  must  devise  not  only  an  accurate  method 
but  one  that  permits  of  application  at  the  hands  of  men  com- 
paratively unskilled  mentally,  and  under  the  varying  conditions  that 
characterize  field  construction  work.  Many  a  contractor  has  given 
up  In  disgust  his  attempt  to  Install  a  modem  s>-8tem  of  cost  keep- 
ing and  has  charged  his  failure  to  the  folly  of  "new-fangled  no- 
tions." Puch  failures  are  usually  the  outcome  of  trying  to  teach  old 
dogs  new  tricks  without  so  much  as  hiring  a  competent  teacher. 
Eventually,  it  will  be  recognized  that  management  engineering  Is  a 
science  not  to  be  picked  up  and  mastered  at  one  reading  of  any 
article  or  book,  but  that  it  requires  study  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

Cost  Keep.ng.— The  following  pages  on  cost  keeping  have  been 
taken  from  "Cost  Keeping  and  Management  Engineering,"  by 
Gillette  and  Dana.  In  this  brief  summar>-  here  given  It  Is  obviously 
Impossible  to  give  more  than  general  principles.  For  further  elucl> 
datlon  of  the  subject  by  specific  examples,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  book  from  which  this  abstract  has  been  made. 

The  two  primarj'  objects  of  cost  keeping  are: 

1.  To  enable  a  manager  to  analyze  unit  costs  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  minimum  cost  possible  of  attainment  under  existing 
conditions. 

2.  To  provide  data  upon  which  to  base  estimates  of  the  probal^ 
cost  of  projected  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  analysis  of  unit  costs,  followed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  items  with  corresponding  cost  Items  of  similar  work 
previously  done,  a  manager  may  discover: 

1.  Excessive  use  of  materials  in  erecting  a  given  structure. 

2.  Excessive  i>se  of  supplies  (coal,  etc)  in  operating  a  plant, 
whether  due  to  ignorance,  carelessness  or  theft. 

3.  Inefficiency  of  workmen. 

4.  Inefficiency  of  foremen. 

5.  Padded  payrolls. 

6.  Excessive  loss  of  time  due  to:  (a)  plant  breakdowns,  (b) 
plant  shifting,    (c)    waiting  for  materials  or  supplies,  etc. 

7.  Improper  design  of  plant.  .. 

Cost  keeping  also  leads  to  the  introduction  of  piece-mte  or^b^iu 
systems  of  payment,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  one  of'tjiiS 
ultimate  objects  of  cost  keeping. 

Cost  keeping  secures  many  incidental  advantages,  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Fewer  "bosses"  are  required  on  certain  classes  of  work,  for 
the  report  card  is  a  more  persuasive  stimulus  than  the  eye  of  a 
taskmaster. 

2.  One  skilled  manager  can  direct  many  more  men,  and  with 
much  greater  effectiveness  than  is  possible  where  a  cost  keeping 
system  does  not  exist. 

3.  Systematic  analysis  of  costs  leads  inevitably  to  a  study  of 
reasons  for  differences  in  costs,  and  this  study  of  reasons  Is  the  first 
step  toward  inviting  new  machines  and  new  methods  for  reducbinf 
costs.  •  _  .  -       , 
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Cost  Keeping  Definjed.— For  the  puxRC^  o^  the-  d!S,cusg)ons  In 
this  book,  a  distinction  must  be'  d^awn  between  boolckeeping  and 
cost  keeping. 

Bookkerpinff,  as  wo  treat  it,  is  the  process  of  recording  com- 
mercial transactions  for  tiie  purpose  of  showing  debits  and  credits 
between  different  "accounts."  These  "account.s"  may  be  Individuals 
or  firms,  or. they  may  be  arbitrary  accounts,  the  latter  being  an  evo- 
lution in  bookkeeping  that  came  after  individual  accounts  became  so 
large  or  so  complicated  as  to  be  insufficient  to  show  the  status  of 
the  business  and  the  profits  derived  from  any  given  transaction. 

Cost  keeping,  as  we  treat  it,  is  the  process  of  recording  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  work'and  the  number  of  units  of,  materials  entering 
Into  the  production  of  any  given  structure,  or  into  tlie  perform- 
ance of  any  given  operation.  ,To  these  units  of  work  or  rnat^rials, 
actual  or  arbitrary  wages  or  prices  may  or  may  not  be  assigned. 
The  object  of  cost  keeping  is  primarily  to  show  the  efficiency  of  per- 
formance ;  hence  actual  money  disbursements  need  not'  be  recorded, 
as  in  bookkeeping.  This  distinction  is  vital,  and  will  be  discussed  at 
greater  length.  ...  ,^ 

Difference;B  Between  Cost  Keeping  and  Bookkeeping — Bookkeep- 
ing Was  first  devised  and  .SUbsociuently  developed  by  merchants. 
Cost  keeping  was  devised  arid  developed  by  engineers.  The  mer- 
chant is  a  student  of.  profits;  th^  engineer  is_  a  student  of  costs. 
Although  profits  dep'^tid  upon  costs,  ther6  is  a  vast  difference  In  the 
point  of  vi,ew  of  the  merchant  anii  the  engineer.  '      . 

In  the  study  of  costs,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  aim 
of  the  eriglrieer  is  to  reduce  all  costs  to  a  unit  basis,  selecting"  such 
units  as  ipos^  closely  conform  to  the  theoretical  unit  of  work — the 
foot-pound.  This  sttidy  often  necessitates  the  use  of  several  differ- 
ent units 'for  the  san\e  class  of  work.  It  necessitates  the  recording 
of  conditions,  and  tlie  making  of  measurements— all  of  which  Is 
more  or  less  foreign  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  bookkeeping.'  Yet, 
In  groping  toward  methods  of  cost  keepinjg,  it  has  become  the  prac- 
yce  of  .mpst  contractors,  manufacturers,  railway  companies,  etc., 
to  endeavor  to  develop  a  cost  keeping  system  In  the  bookkeeping 
department.  Hence  we  have  to-day  systems  of  boolfkeeping  that  are 
W9nderfully  complex,  and,  withal,  sh6-yy^  very  little  ^hat  they'>tte^]{lpt 
to  show  as  to  unit,  costg.  '  "         "  '  ,'     '  , 

Ta'ke,  for  example,  ttie  accounting  department  Of  an  American 
railway.  Here  we  .find,  skilled  ^.ccountants  loaded  up  with  a  mass 
'.  work  called  for  In  distributing  the  costs  to  different  accounts. 
■  Llculatipg.  machines  tJmt  carry  ^the.  cost  of  railway  spikes  out  to 
:he  third  decimal  place  are  clicking' away  frOm  morning  to  night.  A 
prodigious  amount  of  ftguring  Is  doiie  So  that  scores  of  distribu- 
^Jpns  may  be  made,  without  the  error  of  a  cent  in  the  balancing 
(jf  accounts.  Yet,  with  it  all,  what  do  the.se' railway  accounts  show 
£3  to  unit  costs?  Next  to  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  cost 
keeping.  The  authors  have  in  their  possession  a  mass  of  railway 
accounting  records;  some  of  It  of  great  value,  but  most  of  It 
valuable  only  to  show  bookkeeping  gone  mad.  The  accounting  de- 
partment of  the  average  railway  has  no  tfue  record  of  unit'  costs. 
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2.  Cost  keeping,  should  partake  of  the  nature  of  dally  reports 
by  which  a  superintendent  can  gage  the  dally  performance,  and 
discover  inefficiency  at  once.  BookTceeping  accounts  may  •  :  1 
usually  are  not.  po.sted  promptly  or  completely  until  sorr.  -■- 
sequent  to  any  performance. 

3.  Bookkeeping  records  must  balance  to  a  penny.  Coat  keeping 
records  need  not  be  keot  with,  mathematical  rtfecision.  except  fn 
so  far  as  bonus  paj-ments  to  workmen  are, involved.  The  object  of 
cost  Ijeeping  is  to  show  efficiency,  and  this' majr  usoaliy  be  shown 
'  y  approximations  fully  as  well  as  by  hair  splitting-  exactness. 
'T^nce   cost   keeping  records  may  be   d*»vised   that   •w'M   reo^lre  ftr 
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n.      i^7  oontfact^r    v.'no    nas-  an    e~oo'-'.ve    ar.a    S'mriie    ?''?t'T;    of 
bookkeeping  naturally  olJ/ectsW  a  change  to  a  frio>f^"conitrte*K '^^ys- 
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tem,  such  as  Is  necessary  when  cost  keeping  is  added  to  the  book- 
keeper's duties. 

6.  When  cost  keeping  Is  begrun,  It  is  well  to  start  In  a  smal' 
way,  taking  some  particular  kind  of  work,  like  teaming,  and  apply- 
ing a  system  of  daily  reports.  When  this  phase  of  the  work  ha'l 
been  analyzed  and  organized,  some  other  feature  is  taken  up,  an  • 

'so  on,  thus  developing  a  cost  keeping  system  gradually.  Resist- 
ance to  change  is  bound  to  be  encountered,  and  the  way  to  overcome 
It  Is  in  this  manner,  a  little  at  a  time.  Bookkeeping  cannot  be 
changed  a  little  at  a  time.  A  new  system  of  bookkoeping  mean." 
an  entire  revision  all  at  once,  for  accounts  are  interdependent. 

7.  Cost  keeping  records  should  state  conditions,  such  as  weather, 
distance  of  haul,  etc.,  which  are  essential  to  interpretation  of  results. 
Sketches  showing  design  of  structures  should  form  part  of  per- 
manent cost  records.  Such  things  are  entirely  foreign  to  book- 
keeping, and,  if  placed  upon  bookkeeping  records,  simply  serve  t<^ 
confuse  them. 

8.  The  bookkeeper  enters  bills  for  materials  as  they  are  re- 
ceived, crediting  the  firm  that  furnishes  them.  A  barrel  of  spikes 
may  be  followed  by  a  dozen  picks  on  the  bill.  It  is  not  the  book- 
keeper's function  to  trace  the  spikes  to  their  place  in  the  work, 
and,  when  the  work  is  finislied,  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of 
barrels  of  spikes  used  in  a  particular  structure.  That  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  cost  keeper  on  the  ground.  The  bookkeeper  must  show 
that  John  Smith  Co.  has  been  credited  with  the  spikes.  The  cost 
keeper,  on  the  other  hand,  cares  nothing  as  to  the  particular  firm 
credited.  He  is  concerned  only  with  the  quantity  of  spikes  and  the 
use  to  which  they  have  been  put.  It  is  hopelessly  confusing  to  try 
to  show  in  one  set  of  records  both  credits,  and  unit  costs. 

9.  In  studying  cost  records  to  ascertain  efficiency.  It  is  often  nec- 
.  essary  to  have  several  dilterent  units  as  standards.     On  reinforced 

concrete  work,  for  e.xample,  the  primary  unit  is  the  cubic  yard,  but 
there  should  he  at  least  three  other  units,  namely,  the  pound  of 
steel  (for  comparing  costs  of  handling  and  placing  the  steel  rein- 
forcement), the  thousand  feet  B.  M.  (for  comparing  costs  of  forms), 
and  the  square  foot  of  exposed  surface  (not  only  for  comparing 
costs  of  form  work  but  costs  of  surface  dressing).  Cost  records 
must  be  sufficiently  detailed  for  these  purposes,  if  not  In  every  case, 
at  least  in  some  cases  of  concrete  work.  Bookkeeping  records  be- 
come hopeless  of  interpretation  unless  they  are  uniform,  and,  to  be 
uniform,  they  must  have  few  units  of  comparison.  In  brief,  book- 
keeping is  not  flexible.  To  generalize  further,  cost  keeping  costs 
must  be  di\naed  by  units  of  work  done,  so  as  to  secure  unit  costs 
for  comparison,  which  is  a  process  foreign  to  bookkeeping. 

10.  Since  cost  keeping  has  as  Its  primary  object  the  reduction 
of  costs,  since  comparison  of  results  secured  by  different  men  or 
different  machines  or  different  methods  are  necessary,  it  follows 
that  standard  wages  and  standard  prices  of  materials  must  be  used. 
It  may  happen  that  on  one  Job  the  cement  may  be  purchased  at 
different  tiroes  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.20  to  fl.50  per  barrel 
and  that  common  laborers  may  receive  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day 
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iUfT***^^.",* ,«''''  *'°^'*  ^  standard  price  of  cement  should  be  a»- 
Bumed.  aa  $1.30  per  barrel,  and  a  common  labor  standard  uase.  as 
Ji;lr'"     ^^'         ^^°  comparisons  become  possible.     A  bookkeeper 

^r.  «  *  ^':  "^'^  °'  '"^^^  "'•  ^"^'  P'-'^^:    he  must  rive  Uie 

actua^  wage  or  price.     A  cost  keeper  usually  finis  it  desirable  to 

^Z,!^  .J"^^^^  °'"  P'"''^^''  ^h'^h  approximate  the  average,  or 

actually  are  the  average. 

.-T'T!  *^"P'"0  D«fi"e<'— Time  keeping,  in  itn  old  fashioned  sense, 
w^th  tv,«  ?  I  bookkeeping  system,  and  the  timekeeper  is  charged 
TL^tL/  appertaining   what    time  each   man    has   worked 

Which  h^  ,  ''■  T""  7  "'''"''^'  ^«>^dlng  to  the  arrangement  under 
I   n«v^  employed,    and   what   amount   of   money    is   due   him 

work  a  mL  L  "'"^'^^P^^  was  not  concen:e<l  with  how  much 
work  a  man  did  or  on  what  process  his  time  was  spent,  so  long 
a^  the  general  distribution  of  the  work  was  obtained.  Of  late  veaT? 
the  timekeeper's  distributions  have  become  much  more  elaborate 
and   now   he   gotten   charged   with   considerable  cost  keeping   re! 

TrZ^riw^'u  ^^'"  """  ^"*'  ^^'  ^^P'"^  --^'  the  records  sSould 
ordinarily  be  kept  on  separate  blanks  from  the  time  keeping 

If  a  timekeeper,  unaided,  attempts  to  distribute  the  labor  accord- 
ing to  the  work  done,  his  records  become  complex  and  are  S^-e^r 
reliable    for.   due  to  his  going  from  place  to  place,   he  mus^r^S^ 

diffe'e^t  meT";  'l!^'  '"'"""^"^  '^"  ^^  ^^  to  the  perfol^lr^^ 
hm^.H?v,  ;  .  ?  ^'^  ^"^""Pt  *°  balance  the  statements  made  to 
him  with  the  total  time,  he  usually  -fudges"  his  distributed  T^ord^ 

b«°,^l'L*;°'*  ^;^°'^*'  By  Whom  Made—Daily  cost  reports  may 
ILT  ""l  ^^^  individual  workmen,  (b)  foremen,  or  (c)  tim^ 
keepers,  or  by  all  three  of  these  classes  of  employee 

Individual  workmen  are  not  always  competent  to  fill  out  reports 
properly,   but.   if  the  report  is  simple  in  form  and  relates  to  wo^k 
done  by  "skilled  workmen."  it  Is  usually  possible  to  get  ve4  Itis 
ll^'^'yT"^^'^     Certainly  the   individual   report  is   to   be^n^u^- 
inlSes?i;T:worr  '^  ^'''''^  '°^  ''  ^^•^^^^'^^  ^«  ^'^'^"^"^- 

On  field  contract  work  the  foreman  is  the  man  usually  required 

make'if  th.  r  f  ^  "'°'""  "^""'•"^^  '"^P^^t  ^^an  a  timekee^r  In 
ZTsuLXZ''^^'  ''  ^"^"^^^  ^°  ^°^^^  considerable  te^itory. 
rn^/f  *"°f  ^""^'^  ^"'^  ^"^  ^^Phig  the  time  of  the  men  for  pur- 

to  fl  lin/'out'fhl  T-r°^''"'^'  "^^  «-^^-P-  »«  '^"en  able  to  att'Tnd 
to  filling  out  the  daily  cost  reports,   or  one  or  more  special   time-    • 
keepers  may  be  appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  ren^r  ng  Sit 
whereT""'"     ''  '^'  ''^^^^^^  *«  not  able  to  be  pres^n'  conLm  y 

f^^  ^    ^         receives  reports  from  the  foreman  of  the  gang,  and 
from  this  foreman  reports  and  reports  of  individuals,  combing  wkh 

fil  ouTwTe""??'  ^"""^  measurements,  the  timek;ep^  iL  fbllto 
nil  out  tfie  complete  report. 

Xo  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  best  persons 
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to  whom  report  making  is  to-be  entrusted/'  The  'fharacter  of  the 

'"(rorkmen,  the  sizfe  6f  the  job,  ahd  other  conditions  govern  the  choic^. 
-1  ■>.,''   ■  .■''.,-,,  -  ■  ..'..'  '. . . ' 

.  Written  Card  vs.  Punch  Card  Reports. — Daily  cost  repOjTts  .^J^'e 
best  made  on  forms  or  blanks,  and  these  forms  are  preferably  ca^^s 
in  which  the  blank  spaces  are  marked  either  in  writing  or  by  puncji- 
ing  holes  with  a  conductor's  punch.  The  writtefi  ca^t^  possesses  t^e 
following  advantages  over  the  punch  card : 

1.  It  is  more  flexible,  because  the  punch  card  'is  lilriftea  tn'the 
scope  of  the  record  to  what  has  been  foreseen,  in  the  dfflce  pliis 
what  can  be  written  in  a  small  space  rissfe'rvefa  fdr 'i"emafcks.  'tiie 
■pad  and  pencil  are  not  so  limited.  .  •  -  .   .    >   •  ji\..   j  -  i;  ,i 

';  2.  A  man  can  usually  go  ahead  filling;  Out' bla,nks  in  a  writien 
card  without  any  previous  directions,  while  he  has  to  have  isome 
Instruction  in'  the  use. of  the  punch.  ' 

3.  Erasures  are  possible  with  pencil  and  pad  but  not  with  9. 
punch  card.  This  is  not  always  an  adva,ntage  on  the  side  of  the 
,  written  card,  however.  ,     '  " 

The  punch  card  possesses  the  following  advantages  over  the  writ- 
ten card :       '  ,    

1.  By  folding  the  card,  61^  by  superlmposlhg  one  card  on  an- 
other, a  duplicate  record  is  secured  "without  the  use  of  the  carbon 
paper  necessary  to  secure  duplicates  with  written  cards.  This  dupli- 
cate record  cannot  be  altered  or  erased,  and  one  copy  may  fee  kept 
by' the  Superintendent'  for  his  record  in  discussWcr  th^  work  With 
the  home  office,  the  other  being  sent  in  as  n  if:-  wt  to  the 
prt^per  department.                            ,,-,., 

2.  A. dirty  thumb  can  greatly  interfere  ■witli  tlvo  leeiiiility  of  n 
written  record.  Moreover  the  average  foreman  or  time  keeper  does 
not  \yfrite  a  jxirticularly  cle-nr  '-  -  ^  Punch  oajitlirf^iorji^  «ire  «^bso- 
•lutely  clear  and- legible-'!  •  <      ■•   ;tf    vi  :   ..■■•,' 

3.'  It  is  sometimes  expedii,;. I  l;  ..„ve  records  from  two  or  more 
men  on  the  same  card.  By  liaving  no  two  pimches  alike  <jn  the  ioh 
aadhaving  each  man's  piunch  charged  to  his  name  on  the^  record,"}:  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  clear  and  complete  record' of  JWho  made  the 
1  record  witbout: -wasting  time  and  ppaoe  for:  signf«turQ9,    .      •  ^^ 

J-  4.  The  h®le  made  by  the  punchiiii  usually  less  than  one-eijirhth  of 
•  axir  inch  fn  dl.ameter,  and- consequently  a  much  larger  mtanber  of 
.facts  can  be  recorded  npon''aj>*n!iali:c03Ti  by  (the  punch  thanlby  writ- 
'ng,  the  number  of  groups  of  facts,  howe\'er,  being  8ome»'ha.t 
limited.      ■'-'.';   '  .   ■   n:«   .■•;':    ■■■•"-r!  ■-»  y;;::-      ■  '   •  '    ^-  -::.' 

5.  To  punch  a  hole  ina  card'  takes  hntjph  V'ss  time  than  to  makp 
the  average  pencllTeeord.  esperdally  wherwjidiipHcate 'records  are 
made,  Where  a  time  iloepTjel-  has  W.  keep.traakjof  a,f  lfi«ge  number 
of  men  this  is  a  very :  valuable- fcaturer/  ■  >  -'  "!. 
>.;i,f,MA:ihrtle  cant«!  acenrately  puhchel  while  riding  on  a  hand-car. 
■  Wttg-o&i'Of  Wntrfotlve,  when  the  a^bration  would  greatly-  distort  a 
'tnan'B  hahc^writt'nR'.'    '  -        1  ■    -  '•'■  -  '  '' 

T.-  Ptifi^h  cards  can  be  jnsde  on  blue  print  paper  froni  a  1  tracing, 
which  is  .in  advantage  whore  a  m1moojpn:aj)h  is  not  avaW.ahle  for 
TftaUlhg  Wtift^-fekr^s*©  terrflnea'M  with  pencil. 
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,,,  TliTie  Cards  that  Show  Changes  of  Occupation. — Id  field  contract 

work  there  is  usually  more  or  less  change  of  occupation  constantly 

occurring.     A  gang  of  workmen  may  be  engaged  in  grading  for  a 

wMIe  and  th«n  may  -be,  shifted  to  track  laying;   «r  at  least  some 

i  Individual  In  the  gang  may  be  thus  shifted  from  one  class  of  worl 

[  tp,  another.  _  HenceiTis  ustoally  desirable  to  have  dally  report  cardi 

\&^ta.nBed  so  as  to  recpi^i  the  exact  amount  of  time  apentJiiLeacJi 

I  individual   on   each   class  of  work.      This   may   be  accomBUflbSd  f4 

either  one  of  two  Ways :     First,  by  having  a  separate  card  for  eac% 

j  workman ;  or,  second,  by  having  a  gang  card  on  which  each  "workf 

man's  name  or  number  appears,  and  so  arranged  that  bi^yy^i^  may 

be  placed  opposite  or  under  the  tabulated  class  of  wa)rH.t£^^e_hiuj 

performed.  _.  .   ! 

Tlie  individual   card    (a   card   for  e..  Is  often  prefj 

Irable  w^hen  the  bonus  system,  or  lis  employed.     Oii 

^Tuost  contract  work,  however,  the  Tjonu.,  .-...;...  i.-  ,.ot  yet  In  opera 

tlon,  and  gang  cards,'   filled  in  -by  the  foreman,  will  ser\'e  the  par 

pose  of  showing  the  total  performance  of  the  gang  and  tb^^Sboe  i 

spent    by    the   variouls    Individuals    on    different    woA.    .There    am 

[several  ways  of  recording  the  individual  times  spent  by  men  work' 

tog  in  a  gang,  among  which  the  foUowiag  al. 

Bach  employee  Is  giv^  a  humber,  and  i.  ;s  are  arrange? 

THTa  hori2ontal  line  across  the  top  of  a  time  sheet.,  as  shown  in  Fig 
-4:~  The  different  classes  of  work  are  printed  in  a  column  at  tht 
4«ft,  one- line  being  a^i^ed  to  each  subclass.  If  team  No  l^«(Sfcki 
:  from.  7  to  9  a.  m.  plowing,,  tlie  record  is  made  by  the  foreman.  Tshi 
>  writes  7-9  opposite  "Plowing"  and  under  No.  1  :  .«:inrp  this  is  2  hours 
work,   the  figure  2   Is  subsequently  writte::  he\o-WtijiiUhJ-9 

If  team  No.    1    is  then   transferred  to  worl:  jj   with  rollinc 

subgrade,  and  Is  thus: engaged  from  9  to  11  iis  facTlS  Ind!- 

cated,  as  shown,  by  writing  9-11  under  No.   l  .:.  1     pposite  "RtrfHai 

Subgrade."  - — I     | — , —  — "        -' 

Another  method>Jn\ioli|e&  the  usat'ctf ?iegy -^gttfefef'  W 

class  of  work,  the  pri)p4r  key  letter  being  placet  opposite  _tlie  em- 

)ployee"s  name  and  un^er  the  nearest  half  hour  when  he  began  doing 

'the  class  of  work  represented  by  the:  key  ietterif  Fig:  5  siiows  tfial 

employee  No.~l,  whosfe  liaine  is ^mlth,  began  work  at'T'a.~m:,  tIK 

key  letter  A  being  under  7,  and  that  he  was  engaged  to  excavation, 

since  A  iR  the  "key"   for  -  excavation.-     He-continue<f' on  exeavatioH 

until  10:30  a.  fax^whpn  he  began  backfilling,  4s"ShoTbt-b^^^Siiifc3tej! 

[letter   C   entered   under   10.  and  Jn    the   lower  -  EfqtiSETf.      The  iipper 

[squares  indicate  the  eve^  hottr.^and  the  lower  SQwacQS  indicate  the 

f^alf  hour.  At  3  p.  m.  he  Vas  trsunsferreirto  concrete  ,^ja£-kras  shown 

Jljy  the  ifey  lettei^P  t^d0r"3,  where  it  wrJl  ^e  seen  Oiat~Oiie  UUUUDCi 

nf  hours  worked  by  ;each  man  on  each  class  x3<  .wovk  utenrsaorde^ 

t1«p  a^^3olumn  headed  ^ith  a  combination  of  key  letters  that  todi- 

t3~tRe~PTass  of-worlv. 


Wherever  men  are  beln'g'  fi'^tiently  shifted  from  one  class  of 
■nork  to. another,  soma  method  of  recording  tiie.  time,  of-  shifting,  at 
least  to  the  nearest  half  hour,  siiouli  be  us&S,  .as,  outlined,  in  the 
different  ways  ab,oye  given,    .if  a.  foreman  does  not  make  an  jmpie.-- 
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diate   record  of  such   shifting,   but  relies  upon   his  memory   to  fill 
In  his  report  blanks  at  night,  he  Is  almost  certain  to  make  serious 
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Boiling  Brick 

raxn 
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BaaUag  A  Loading  PUlar  Sand 

Putting  In  Expanilon  Jointi 
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■Axr 
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Balling  A  Loading  Oravti  or  Stono 

Hanllsg  A  Loading  Sand 

Hauling  and  Unloading  Ootaant 

AbmiuEs 

Hauling    A    y-^^^iitg   filling    OraTal 
or  Sand 

Claanlng  ap 

Otntrai 

MAOAOAM 

Boning  Stono 

■piMdIlig  atoaa 

Total  Bm» 

10 

fV 

Bau  Par  Bov 

3J 

io 

AH  iMurkj 

Biat  appaar  on  tho  otbor  aid* 

' 

» 

..: 

I 

Fig.   4.     Time   Sheet 

mistakes.  Moreover,  It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  foreman  to  "fudge"  the 
reports  thus  made,  and  even  to  falsify  them  grossly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  a  seemingly  high  efficiency  of  the  men  on  certain 
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classes  of  work ;  but.  If  sL  blank  must  -be  filled  in  diirlng  the  prog- 
ress of  the  wprk,_  and .  not  at  night,  a  foreman  risks  discovery  of 
any  attempted  deceit,  since  his  record  card  may  be  examined  at  an 
unexpected  time  qt  the  day.  < 

Gang  Report  Cards.^These  are  usually  made  by  the  foreman  In 
charge  of  the  gang.  If  the  gang  is  always  engaged  on  the  same 
class  of  work,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  foreman  to  keep  a  time 
record  of  each  man's  occupa-itioh,  in  the  manner  just  i  described ;  for 
the  foreman  can  fill  in  the  daily  report  card  f rorq  memory.  In 
this  case  thp  timekeeper  records  each  workmans's  name  and 
hours  of  work;  while  the  foreman  concerns  himself  only  with  report- 
ing the  total  number  of  "men  engaged  on  each  class  of  work  and 
their  day's  performance.        V    .' 

A  gang  report  card  should  Usually  show  most  of  the  following 
things :  I  ; 

1.  Numbei-  of  cointract. 

2.  Locatiqn  of  the  Job.  i 

3.  Character  of   the  job. 

4.  Date  of  the  report. 

5.  Kind  of  Weather. 

6.  Name  of  the  foreman. 

7.  Classification  of  work,   or  "key  letters." 

8.  Total  Hourfi  labor  under  each  class. 

9.  Rates  per  hour. 

10.  Total  pay.  j 

11.  Number  of  units  of  each  class  of  work  don^ 

12.  Units  Qf  material  and  supplies  u4ad.  ^.     ij 

13.  TJnits  of  materials  receivei-j — : I J 

14.  Units   of  material  in|stocl^    j       «»M  ^h 

15.  Delays,  time  and  catUBe.,: < 1 1^ 

16.  Time' Hiacljines  are  ai(^tuallv  -^iror  king. 

17.  Kind  ojf  machin^  j^  ipol  uaed-mrd-J&-ctritditlo|i. 

18.  Remarks/   ;  \     [~'^|     j     '     ;  So         «     o   » 
Obviously  tnel-ei.aj:e-!m£inycla.ssea'of  wbi^thkt  Hcj  not  require  a 

dally  statement ;  containing  all  thes4  l|7  facts;  but  in  preparing  a 
dally  report  cp.rd  tt  ISideslrarBletp  haver  tliis  li^t  at  jhand,  to  make 
sure   that   nojomisslonb   i)ccur.„i_.i ! . J         ■;  ; 

The  space  reserved  forj  "^eriiaijks'j'  ife  u^ally|  s(^  spall  that  It  Is 
rarely  used.  'Speiclal-^onditltjWs-that  wotiM  naturally  be  recorded 
under  "Remaijks'*(had  better  b6  recorded  10  a  loose  leaf  diary  kept 
by  the  foreman,  oTfwhlch  more  will  be,  saiji  later. 

In  designing  a  gang  report  card,  the  most  difecult  feature  is  the 
classlflcation.  T  This,  however,  is  grdatly  simplified  if  done  accord- 
ing to  the  following  system;  "   '  j-  . 

1.  Select  fbr  the_Eenei-al  clias  keaas.  tHe.iterjs  lipon  which  the 
unit  contract  prides  aije  t>afe#d,|  suoh'  j^^ 3excavatl*ri;  <cu.  yds.),  ma- 
cadam  (sq.  y*s.),  curb!  (ilmi  ftp.  jf;^   T  ;  v    ,  •  '^  '. 

2.  Divide  4a6h  of  tjieie  jjiajt  l^^s;  iiitoiithe  pp^d^tiona  involved. 
Thus  excavatlo^  involves  (fe)  1  loi»s^niiit,  -^b)  l^a^l^g,  (c)  trans- 
porting, and  (H]fj<lud>pi 

3.  Divide  eacib.oper;:  ik  many  subiieadings  as  there  are 
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cl^«se»-pf.5i-QrHmen  tntjae.^a  up.,  .  the  operatioB  of  loosen- 

ing earth   may    irv-jiv-    ,  .,  .    u,.  _    .  n  1    To*    nicii   Lcii^u:; 

pi.,--.. 


Exjav.ition — 

Loosening::     Men  holding  plow. 
Teams  ploWfng-. 


he  men  ar 

-— --•  •-- =    ■  ■ -r,  ff  they  .iit-  i:   .    i.i- -•? 

must  be  a  fiirfhe:  le.  on'cfement  curb  con- 

struction, the  cla.-  ::ows:  '      ' 

Cu:. 


Fin:.-h;r.o' :      .^'killed   finishers. 
-i,,  ., ,         .      ,:.Hfi}per& 

There  aa-a:  mai^  kinds  of  pay  item*  such  as  macadam,  tliat  or"-   ■: 
in'  r  •■  i .^rf ormed .  at   widely   sepaxato  . 

Tii  1  ing    are    processes    far    remo. 

spi  ....^  ^,,...  !i....  r- .:.  -^^  ■-^■•idarn., . .Wlienevci    l....~ 

the  s  usually  show  all  the  prQcei^  .- 

on  .  _      :  ca,rd.     A  ^  ^  ;o  follow  is  to  tri.ur. 

gether.  Ott    the    same   report   cazd    onjif    those   processes    t: 
directly  and  oonstantly  und,er  ^tl^e  ©ye  of  one  foreman.     T. 
on«  report  card  should  show- 4^e,fjuaxrying  sind^  crushing,  ^noiiicr 
should  show  the  grading  ot  tberoad;    and  possiblj-  the  sprea-ding, 
rolling  -and  sprinkling  <rf,  the  niac    V    .     '       '  :    .Iso  be  placed'  upon 
the  same  <ard  with  the  grading.  the  grading  gang 

is    to    be    always   3.   very    short    u.^.....^.,    .  .,..e    of   the    ma- 

cadamL?iDg>      .  ■ 

The  commonest  mistake  in  designing  ret::  :  is  to.  endeavor 

to.Tedupe  the  number  o£  ihe  tlar."  lar  peiter  to  ii^ve  morp 

blanks  aad  to  distribute  the  work  -igr  ^pr  it  not  .only  sim- 

plifies! the  blanks,  but*  by  .giving. .each,  foreimm^ess.  to  report,  greater 
accuracy  is  secured,   .  la  ^ct,  there  are  ijjany  operations  that  can 
best  be  reported;  by  the  workipen  themselvea  .  Thus,  to  con 
illustration  of  the  macadam  road  work,  each  pf  the  t^ms: 
ing  broken   stone  should  carry  ^n  iR4iyidual  repprt  card  v,  i.i^ii   .0 
punched. <>r  marked  by  workmen  at  each  end  of. the  trip. 

We  have  said  tliat  the  pay  jtems  should  be  anfily.zed.  according 
tcfe  the  pperaUo^L,  involved,    but .  eare  my^t  ,be   tak^   not   to   select 
o;>eratioDs  upon  wliich  men  am  engaged  forbuj  a  fpw  momentsifOR-  ' 
tinoously.,    To  illustrate:     In,  mj^g^  £;pnc»;^te,,by  l^appi.  there  aj:e 
uwally  t^..fol\<i^ing,oftexati9ni?:    ,,{^\.  Jpa^^fn^^y^^^^^rp^-^.^^^^j.^ 
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wheeling,  (c)  mixing,  (d)  loading,  (e)  transporting,  (f)  spreading 
and  ramming.  Some  gangs  are  so  organized  that  a  few  men  are 
kept  constantly  busy  loading  wheelbarrows  with  sand  and  stone, 
while  the  rest  of  the  gang  spends  a  few  minutes  wheeling,  a  few 
more  mixing,  and  so  on.  Clearly  it  would  be  foolish  to  subdivide 
the  operations  on  the  report  cards  where  the  organization  is  of  this 
character,  for  most  of  the  men  are  changing  their  operations  so 
frequently  that  a  foreman  would  have  time  left  for  doing  nothing 
but  to  record  their  changes. 

We  see  that  the  designer  of  a  report  blank  should  know  ap- 
proximately what  the  organization  of  the  gang  and  what  the 
methods  of  operation  are  to  be,  before  he  can  design  a  report  blank 
that  will  be  concise,  and  complete,  but  with  no  superfluous  headings. 
Since  there  are  almost  innumerable  methods  of  doing  work,  it  is 
obviously  Impossible  to  furnish  a  set  of  printed  report  cards  that 
will  exactly  serve  all  cases,  unless  the  classification  headings  used 
are  very  general.  However,  the  designing  of  a  report  card  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  once  the  organization  and  methods  of 
doing  the  work  are  known,  provided  the  foregoing  system  is  used. 

A  tentative  report  blank  can  be  designed  either  by  using  some 
existing  report  card  for  similar  work  as  a  gruide,  or  by  referring 
to  some  book  that  gives,  in  detail,  the  costs  of  construction  work 
similar  to  that  for  which  the  report  blank  is  intended.  From 
the  items  of  cost  given  in  published  records,  a  classification  can  be 
prepared  that  will  be  of  decided  help  in  planning  the  report  card. 

In  order  to  economize  space  on  a  report  blank,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  print  the  classes  or  subclasses  In  full.  Abbreviations 
and  key  letters  may  be  used.  Sometimes  the  mere  recording  of 
the  rate  of  wages  opposite  a  class  will  show  the  subclass.  Thus, 
under  the  class  of  "Forms"  (building  wooden  forms  for  concrete) 
if  a  wage  of  20  cts.  per  hour  appears,  also  a  wage  of  35  cts.  per 
hour,  It  will  be  understood  that  the  latter  refers  to  the  carpenter, 
while  the  former  refers  to  the  carpenter's  helper. 

Having  decided  upon  the  classification  of  operations  and  em- 
ployes, the  next  thing  to  determine  Is  the  character  of  the  perform- 
ance report  which  Is  usually  to  be  recorded  on  the  same  card. 

We  have  discussed  the  difllculties  of  reporting  daily  performance, 
and  have  indicated  ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulties.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  a  foreman  or  timekeeper  should  not  be  expected  to  report 
the  number  of  units  of  each  class  of  work  performed  If  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  difficult  measurement  is  Involved.  Hence,  It  Is 
usually  futile  to  provide  for  a  dally  report  of  the  number  of  cubic 
yards  of  earth  excavated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
wagon  loads,  or  car  loads,  may  usually  be  reported,  and  the  blank 
used  for  excavation  should  usually  provide  for  such  a  report. 

If  some  of  the  excavated  material  is  shoveled  directly  Into  the 
embankment  or  hauled  by  scrapers,  while  some  Is  hauled  by 
wagons.  It  will  be  futile  to  provide  for  a  daily  report  of  loads 
hauled.  In  such  cases,  it  is  often  advisable  to  report  merely  the 
number  of  lineal  feet  of  work  done  dally.  Thus,  in  road  work, 
where    the   excavation    Is    shallow    and    mostly    from    ditches,    the 
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report  should  show  the  station  and  plus  up  to  which  the  grading 
Is  completed  at  the  end  of  the  day.  It  is  then  the  function  of  the 
office  force  to  determine  the  yardage  from  the  office  records. 

The  amount  of  concrete  and  cement  work  of  all  kinds  can 
be  reported  with  considerable  accuracy  by  stating  the  number  of 
bags  of  cement  used  during  the  day. 

The  amount  of  supplies,  like  coal,  used  each  day,  can  usually 
be  reported  if  some  system  is  devised  for  recording  consumption 
or  for  readily  Inventorying  the  stock  on  hand  each  night.  It  Is 
generally  wise  to  require  coal  to  be  measured  In  boxes  or  In 
wheelbarrows  of  uniform  size,  uniformly  filled^  Then  each  fir^ 
man  reports  the  number  of  cubic  feet  (or  boxes)  of  coal  used 
during  the  day. 

Empty  dynamite  boxes  are  often  convenient  for  purposes  of 
measurement,  as  they  hold  exactly  %  cu.  ft.  eacli. 

Individual  Record  Cards.— Wherever  Individual  workmen  are 
paid  by  the  bonus  or  price  rate  systems,  k  Is  usually  best  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  record  card  for  each  workman,  for  It  Is  difficult 
to  make  a  compact  record  on  one  card  that  will  show  not  only  the 
occupations  of  a  number  of  men,  but  the  performance  of  each 
man.  This  is  particularly  true  where  the  men  are  repeatedly 
shifted  from  one  class  of  work  to  another. 

Where  one  man  operates  a  machine,  like  a  rock  drill.  It  Is 
usually  wise  to  provide  him  with  his  own  Individual  record  card, 
upon  which  he  is  required  to  record  his  day's  perfonnance.  A 
modification  of  this  plan  Is  to  let  the  foreman  carry  the  Individual 
records  of  all  the  men,  and  fill  in  each  card  himself. 

The  engineman  on  a  dinky  locomotive  should  be  required  to 
make  and  fill  In  a  daily  rejwrt,  showing  the  number  of  train 
loads  hauled,  time  lost,  etc 

A  teamster  should  usually  be  required  to  carry  a  card  whereon 
are  recorded  the  times  of  arrival  or  ^^>artur»  at  «ach  end  of  each 
trip.  ' 

A  steam  roller  engineman  should  be  required-  to  fHl  In  a  card 
report  showing  niunber  of  lineal  feet  of  road  rolled^  and  the  num- 
ber of  miles  traveled  by  the  roller.  The  latter  should  be  recorded 
by  an  odometer. 

Kind  of  Punches  to  Use. — If  punch  card  reports  are  to  he  used. 
an  ordinary  conductor's  punch  will  serve  for  small  cards ;    but  it  is 
generally  desirable  to  have  large  cards,  which  necessitates  the  use  . 
of   a    special   punch   having  a    2-in.    reach.      Such    special   punchcss^ . 
are  made  by  L.  A.   Sayre  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  X.  J.,  and  by  other" 
railroad  supply  concerns. 

Size  and  Kind  of  Daily  Report  Cards.— It  is  usually  desirable  to 
have  report  cards  of  a  size  that  will  be  suitable  for  filing  in  the 
standard  card  index  files.  A  size  that  will  be  found  satisfactory 
for  general  use  is  5x7%  ins. 

If  reports  are  to  be  written  and  made  out  in  duplicate,  the 
report  cards  should  be  made  up  in  pads  of  alternate  thin  and  thick 
cards,  so  that  a  carbon  paper  may  be  inserted  between  a  thin  card 
and  a  thick  one. 
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|Ji;;i,s  genp:?ally,,.\>7se;tq.,h9,yettip.C9,rd&  tinted   one  color  lor  the 
or^i^^,  3.?^  SLOP  ther  ;  color-  for    the..dupiicate.      It.is.also   d.  :g-ood--i 
plan  to  (jt^sig^yite,  thQ  kind  of  report  card  by  a  key  letter,-  or  coinwi" 
bijiatioa;,  of;  l^tt^ers,,  which   may,  be   stamped   in   red   in   one  corriar 
of, the  cafd.    .Thus,  the  letter  T  may  be  \ised  to  designate;  tho  dallys'  f 
report  card  of  teamsters.     Instead  ,of,ysing  mnemonic  teey  letterv"'' 
some  .contractors,. jprff ^r,  tp  , Ufa  Jdiffereistt  tintpfor  different  clas*» 
of  repprt  (lards.. !     .......■.,   -    r..,.;      ..   ;.;■    ..   ,;  ■,-■.  '.     \-- :]■:„■  \^i-'   gd 

sThis  works  well  when  there  '^tg  only  a  few  clasise'^,  '6Ut-b*:6itt^s''<^ 
confusingowhen  ^the^e   are   many,   antt'.is  worthless   hs  a  meWns-<if " 
distineuishingr.jcai'ds.f  ait  '  a;:i»laiic»;j  wliefi,  ^ttieis^rtifer^'  V((A^'    m.-iny 
classes.  I  .' ■:■    ?'.,'    <<i'"/wd    ii.' >     '■.'.•'i    -yvlu'^    'lo    \i'^ '.'''.:' n    od;    -^t  ■ 

Where  a  great  deal  of  information  must  be  crowded  On  one  cartl    ' 
it 'is   often    dBsirable    to    provide    for    writing    the    report    oh    btftft 
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\.-Arr.yyi  .M\  bfip^  »?'■  Punch  Card  For  Teams. 

faceW  of  tiid'fcard.     ITiiS  Is  pbjectliirialblfe'  hd'^Igy^  i 

It  Impracticabie  to  lit-o'duce  Ja  dui)iicktl  iiy*  tWe  u^e  uj. 

It  is  also  inconVenleAt" to '  ^xamlfie  stlcii  a  (ia;rci 'after'  it  i^  placecl 

tn  a  filing  fca'se.        '  '  '    •        .!  ■■  -.,:.  i:\t-     ;   i:     , 

Foreman's  Diary. — The  foreman  or  the  superinten4eRt-  should 
usually  bfc  req;ui|:ed,.tp  keep^j^^  dajl;sr..j^r^lijig  .which  should  be 
entered.:    .;     \   :.',   .i,<,'u^:''.    .'""/'■"^   i;";'"   •tsi'.    v.  ■'.   ' 

1-,  ^jYefbal  omJerp  recplyiec^  ffjPW  e;8gin^rs  aij^  q.wnot.s. 

i.     Verbal  requests  made  to  the  engineoTiS:  f  jffy^^d^  s^Jies,  etc. 

3.)    Mi^eather -^o^^itions.  r  ,  ,,!    r.rr;    d  };i;v7    '■•<■'.    .  t    ?  i..   ;.   • 

4.  ■  Remarks  a  a  to  hardness  .'of  diggtng;  poor  quality  of  materials' 
and:  supplies,  slowness  of  their  dellver>%  general 'inefficiency  of  th-e 
men    available,    and    such    other    conditions    as   bear    upon    the    ec(** 
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nomic  performance  of  the  work  but  can  not  be  shown  In  the  dally 
report.  ■  ,f 

T^„    ,_,,_,^^,  j^gj^  foreman  will  not  keep  a  diary  of  much ^•^ue 
""'•  s  ^re  inspected  daily.     Thlk  requires  that  It  shall  be'k 

<3uM.  ,.  i...f  diary,  the  oriir--    '         -   '    : 

wUh  the  report,  and  ih- 

retained  :  :eman  and  boun  . 

Designing   Punch   Card     Reports.— We  have  a.  mtrated 

the  advantai^es  of  the  punch  card  for  certain  kinu  _        report*. 

^e  of  the  earliest  punch  cards  devised  for  this  purpose  is'shown  in 
Ilg.  6,  and  was  designed  by  one  of  the  authors  for  recording  the 
daily  work  done  by  each  team  hx  hauling  broken  stone  for  ma- 
;cadam.     Each  teamster  carries  a  card  which  he  presents  for  punch- 


ing 

tha: 

pUii 


A 
Fig.    7,   ana  is 
drill  ln~greaf  S 


f    the   trip       -^         ::^niond^unch  hole   indicatep 

•'^.'eft  th^  in  at  7;05  a.  m.     The  croap 

.-iLatjt  dur;.,  .^  ,..,  .„ud"oh  the  road  at,  .8  :^0  a.  nj. 

txl  is- issued  to  each  teamster  each  day;    but.  If  it  is  d^ 

■rovide  one  .eaj-d  that  ^wilj_  servo-  for   a  full   week,   one 


V*  ill  \i.i-\     1  LI  U 

itbcv.   ■ 


curd    is  shown 
,  forxnance  of  each  rdci 

1"  '^  that  the  upper  half  . 

back  on   tne   lower  half,   so  that  the  hole 


the  card  is  to  be  fdl 
are  punched  in  duplicate. 

The  punch  hole.^  in  tnis  particoiar  eard  show : 

1.     That  the  holes  were  spaced  4  ft.  one  way  and  5  ft.  the  othftl 
That  —  bits  were  used. 


That  the  drill  was  -iu-lfCKia-  equation. 
That -the  drin  was  l*o.   i,- -■         ■ 


3    and 


4.   whose  d^Ctts 

drtlled  hole 

nt,  the  nui 
^iicii   above   hoi 


That  a  3-ln.  starting  bit  was  used 
Tnat'64  ft  of  hole  were  drilled. 
That   there  were   4  liorss,  2Cos.    1, 
were  15,  14.  \Z  and  .12  ftr^respectiveiy.  ' 

(Note:      -i    >--'-    Xo.  0,  h  prwrtded,  in  cas 
of  the  prf^  .has  to  be  completed,  lor,  : 

ber    of    f';  :    to    complete    t'ne.    hole    ;^ 

Xo.    0.> 

&.      That  th^  date  was  July  16.  -^""f — 

9.  That  work  beeran  at  7:02  a.  m..  and  hole  No.  1  was  ra 
pleted  at  9  :44  ;  that  work  was  stopped  at  12  m.  and  begun  again 
1  p.  m.  ;  that  hole  No.  2  was  finished  at  1:13  p.  m.,  hole  Xo  a 
2:36,  hole  No.  4  at  4:52. 

It  is  not  usually  necessary  to  record  rock    ?  Ions  to  the 

nearest  even  minute,  as  the  nearest  5  minutes  rily  suffice  • 

^bot  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  have  the  diU.^.o  .u^.o-l  ^h-  time 

or  starting  one  hole"  and  of  starting  the^  hext"HoIe.~  '  t      •      ■     -.ge 

this  card,  which  provides  for  a  time  record  pn  2-min    >--..     ..'ig 

^^^J^^l'^^^"^"^  ^^^'^  P^l^  designed  for  o-min.   intervals.  "Driuers 
At%  dftfen  vfery  slbw  fti^sWftfng  drm^'from  W^  hbf^to  the'  riex^ 

!?!.;^Iu'71i'l*'''-"."P>  '^  ^^^   ^™«  °'  finishing  one  hole  atiS-of 
starting  the  ^ejft  Is  punched:    Punchrngt^<^hfe!eg=«tti'e  iiard  ftf  one 
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^.are   (PunCin.  dou.le),  -  -  usea  t    j  ..ate  ^--f^^r 

a  hole,  while  punching  one  hol%indic^tes^'^%  economized  by 

Note  that  in  designing  punch  cards    space  can     ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^    ^ 

the  arrangement  shown  in  the  upper   lett  na 


rz|9 


r  * 


'Li 


ttitlllllllllpi 


owo3y  iiiyo 


^ 


MTTT^/     -^ 


/.(o  y./'^f^i 


5.  3 


TpT 


Fig    1      Duplicate  Punch  Card. 

„.„e  ,.e  UPP.  ,>»e  in-cate.  ....n=-  a„a  ..e  .owe,  ..ne  >n..=aU. 

•■"r»me  o.a.»e.  of  wo*  part.ou.ar,,  shop  w.*  ..  >•  o'ten  d^ 
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sirable  to  have  a  separate  punch  card  for  each  class  of  worlc 
instead  of  recording  several  classes  of  work  on  the  same  oanL 
Fig.  8  illustrates  such  a  card  that  has  been  used  by  the  National 
Switch  &  Signal  Co.  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Chas.  Hansel  and 
published  in  the  "Complete  Cost  Keeper,"  1Sj03.  E^ach  workman 
perforates  the  5-min-  time  card  for  each  job  on  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, simply  piercing  the  card  at  the  5-niiq.  points  most  nearly 
representing  his  times  of  beginning  and  ending  work  on  the  Job  in 
hand,  the  appropriate  order  number  beini:  .    )n  the  card  by  the 

foreman.     When  the  workman  enters  ■  i  the  morning,  he 

is  furnished  with  one  time  card,  which  h-  i.,;::^.-,  on  the  upper  hook 
of  his  individual  time  board,  after  perforating  it  at  his  beginning 
'^•li'time.     If  the  foreman  gives  <he  wortonan'a  second  Job  before  the 
fixat  !•  completed,  be  fills  in  th^  ofder  namber  on  a  second  card. 


Workman's  No. 


TIME  CARD 


Date  Commenced 

Order  No 

Catalog  No 

Number  Pieces  . . 
Operation  No. . . . 
Date  Finished . .  . 


Fig.   8.     Punch  Card. 


and  hangs  this  second  card  on  the  upper  hook.  Thus  the  workman 
may  have  any  number  of  jobs  before  him.  each  order  t>eing  given 
on  a  separate  card.  "When  any  job  is  completed  its  card  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  lower  hook.  The  time  cardSixm  the.  lower  hook  are  re- 
moved by  the  timekeeper  each  morning,  cards  on  th«v  VEStect  JMPk 
being  left  undisturbed.      '   >>'    '    ■v.^'^Hf.   f.-rr-'   J'-  -^^/•-r.  at    vL    .-^-l 

Record  Cards  Accompanying  Each  Piece  of  Work.-'-^n  doing  ma- 
chine shop  work,  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  one  piece  of  metal 
pass  through  the  hands  of  several  workera  '  f>5r  example,  one 
man  may  drill  holes  oCa^  certain  size,  .another  .'may  drill  holes 
of  another  size,  still  another  may  thread  the  holes,  and  so  on.     In 
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such  a  case  a  record  card  may  be  attached  to,  or  aocompany  each 
piece  or  lot  of  pieces.  In  blanks  provided  on  the  card,  each  worker 
enters  his  number  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  doing  a  specified 
kind  and  amount  of  work  on  the  piece.  ^'•■'  ■   "'  -'  '  ''^*  ' 

Using  Several  Record  Cards,  One  For  Each  Piece  of  Work'.^A 
method  that  is  usually  preferable  to  the  one  just  described  for  shop 
work,  is  to  give  each  workman  several  record  cards.  As  each  new 
piece  of  work  comes  to  him,  he  enters  its  "order  number"  on  a 
record  card,  and  records  the  time  he  spends  on  the  piece.  "When 
finished,  he  uses  another  record  card  for  the  next  piece. 

Store  Keeper's  Reports. — The  store  keeper's  duties  include  the 
following: 

1.  He  must  receipt  for  and  take  charge  of  all  material  delivered 
jfor  temporary  storage.  ,-.        ,., 

2.  He  must  see  that  all  of  this  material  is  properly  accounted 
•Jtor  and  none  lost  or  stolen.       • —         —   ■      , 

3.  He  must  take  charge  of  th^;  issuing  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies to  the  men  and  see  that  they  are  issued  in  proper  quantity 
and  that  there  is  no  waste.  ,    ' 

4.  He  should  see  that  needed  material  and  supplies  are  issued 
without  loss  of  time. 

-'  To   accomplish   these   objects    it   is  necessary   that   some  one   be 

on  hand  at  the  store  house  at  all  times  when  material  Is  iikelj>-  to  |)e 

delivered   or    called   for.      This   includes   the   noon    hour   as   well   as 

i   other    times.      Considerable    economy   results    from    sending   to    the 

>    store  house  in  the  noqn  hour  to  obtain  articles  that  are  needed  In 

i  'the  afternoon.  i 

The  second  duty  of  the  storekeeper  Is  often  interfered  with  ^y 
I  men  going  to  the  store  house  for  articles  needed  in  a  huri^r'and  nbt 
\  leaving  receipts  for  them.  The  only  way,  then,  that  the  storekeeper 
i  can  account  for  his  materials  would  be  by  perioclicS-l  inventorigs, 
and  then  at  the  best  there  is  nothing  whereby  the  periodical  in- 
ventory can  be  checked.  The  perfunctory  inventory  is  generally 
J  useless.  All  the  men  in  the  field  in  the  position  of  authority  or  who 
'  are  likely  to  require  to  have  materials  Issued  to  them  should  be  pro- 
j  vided  with  small  requisition  blanks,  and  the  storekeeper  should 
i   require  a  requisition  slip  as  a  receipt  for  all  material  issued. 

At  the  6nd  of  the  month  these  receipts  forjmaterlal  issued 
should  tally  with  his  inventory  and  list  of  material  received. 

Reports  on  Materials  and  Supplies. —  Fig.  9  is  a  card  for  report- 
ing supplies  received.  It  includes  the  oil,  waste,  powder,  caps  and 
fuse  supplied  to  the  various  field  organizations,  soch  as  drillers, 
pumps,  various  steam  shovels,  dinkeys,  cars;  shovels^  and  also 
shows  the  amount  remaining  on  hand.  This  is  for  steam  shovel 
work  In  rock.  '    '•-     ''  ': 

Fig.   10  is  material  card  desigrned  to  be  used  dally  by  the  foiSe- 

-  man  on  concrete  work  for  recording  the  materials  received.  The 
size  of  various  loads  of  cement,  gravel,  sand,  screenings,  stone,  and 
the  number  of  feet  board  measure  of  lumber  are  shown  on  one  half 

-  of  the  card,  and  on  the  other  half  are  the  amounts  of  glass,  steel. 


.t^T :  -  - 
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Fig.  9.     Supply  Report. 
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lampblack,  oakum,  nails,  etc     On  the  back  of  the  card  an  entry  Is 
supposed  to  be  made  of  all  material  sent  away  from  the  sliop  or  re- 
matn)j>g-«>n-4he  worit  at  night,  thus  giving-  a,  check  upo»  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  used.  .'■: 

^^       Checking  the  Accuracy  of  Beports — Systemptic  checking  of  the 
■"'"accuracy   of  reports  made   by   individuals  or  foremen   Is  of  para- 

mount  importance,  for,  unless  this  is  done,  there  is  apt  to  be  gross 

falsification  of  the  reports  in  order  to  make  a  favorable  showing 
of  performance.  Thus,,  if  a,. drill  runner  is  not  checked  .occasicnally, 
as  to  hia  report  of  number  of  feet  drijled,  he  is  apt  to  add  several 
feet  to  his  actual  performance. 


On  on«  railway  with  wliich  the  authors  are  familiar,  the  master 
mechanic  is  in  the  habit  of  reporting  the  time  of  men  spent  in 
"building  new  cars  as  if  it  were  spent  in  repairing  old  cars.  The 
.object  in  doing  this  is  to  make  a  creditable  showing  of  the  cosy, 
of  making  new  equipm.ent.  While  it  is  true  that  this  seems  like 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  it  must  be  remembered ,  that  there  is 
usually  great  difficulty  in  determining  just  what  is  a  reasonable 
cost  of  repairing  a  car,  whereas  there  Is  no  difficulty  to  fixing  upon 
a  reasonable  cost  of  rnaking  a  new  car.  '  i  ' 

So  many  men  are  dishonest,  particularly  In  ways  that  are  not 
actually   criminal,   that   impltcit   trust  ;  should- not  be  placed   in  re--. 

ports-  tha-t  are  uot  verified  by  sy_gtematlc  investigation  at  unexpec^d^ 

intervals  of  time,  if  they  are  not  subject  to  constant  cliecking. 

On  construction  work  it  should  be  the  duty  of  someone  to  make 
reports   that   will   check   the    reports   made   by   individual    workmen 
and  by  foremen.      The  timekeeper  4s  "us.y ally' "the  man  lipdri  whom 
jjpart  of  this  checking  devolves.     Thus,   the  timekeeper  may  be  re- 
—  quired  to  make  certain  measurements  at  the  close  of  the  day,  fi'om 
beriiwhich  a  foreman's  report,  of  performance  can  be  checked,   as,  for 
oxample,  the  number  of  drill  holes  and  the  depth  of  each.    The  time- 
keeper may  also   be  required   to  visit  each  part  of  the  work  fre- 
quently, noting  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  each  class  of  work 
at  the  time  of  each  visit.     Frequent  visits  are  oflen  made  possible 
by  providing  the  timekeeper  with  a  horse  or  a  motorcycle. 

Checking  the  distribution  of  the  men  of  a  gang,  as  well  as  ob- 
serving the  energy  with  which  tiey  are  working,  may  frequently 
be  done  to  advantage  by»means  of|a  telescope  or  field  glasses  in  the 
hands  of  an  observer  located  in  sL  tower  or  on  some  high  point  of 
ground.    ■'-"■loii-J  .mi  j 

By  requiring  different  foremen  And  different  individuals  to  report 
on  the  same' performance,  an  excellent  check  can  often  be  secured. 
Thus,  the  dinibar  locomotive  engiheman  should  report  the  number 
of  trains  hauled,  and  either  the  diimp  foreman  or  the  steam  shovel 
engineman  should  render  a  simila^  report.  ..;r..:' 

The  monthly  estimates  of  engineers  should,  of  course,  be  used  to 
check  the  daily  reports  of  forernen,  as  far  as  possible :  and  on 
lare^e  Jobs  it  is  often  desirable  for  a  contractor  to  employ  engineers 
to  cross-section  and  Tneasure  the  work  once  a  weeTc,  If  not  more 
frequently. 
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'Where  the  gang  under  a  foreman  is  frequently  shifted  from  one 
class  of  work  to  another,  the  foreman  should  always  record  the  tinae 
that  the  change  is  made,  in  one  of  the  ways  already  indicated. 
When  this  is  done,  the  superintendent  or  walking  boss  should  exam- 
ine the  foreman's  record  occasionally,  during  the  day — not  neces- 
sarily every  day-<-to  assure  himself  that  the  foreman  is  posting 
the  record  properly  and  at  the  time  each  change  is  made. 

There  should  always  be'some  system  of  recordtng  the  receipt  of 
dally  reports  at  the  office.  This  Is  sometimes  effected  by  having 
a  tabular  list  of  all  the  Vei>ort8  that  should  be  r^eived,  and  by 
placing  a  checic  mark  opposite  the  name  of  each  report  tor  each 
foreman  or  indhidu.al  making  the  report)  under  the  day  of  the 
month  to  which  the  report  relates.  A  glance  at  such  a  tabulation 
shows  whether  any  report  is  missing. 

If  It  is  the  practice  to  plot  or  chart  the  returns  shown  by  each 
report  daily,  then  no  further  check  may  be  needed  to  show  that 
the  report  has  been  received. 

One  of  the  ad\-antages  gained  by  divorcing  cost  keeping  from 
bookkeeping}  is  the  check  thus  obtainable  on  both.  The  aggregate 
weekly  payroll  shown  by  the  timekeeper's  report  should  check  fairly 
well — not  necessarily  with  great  precision — with  the  aggregate  pay- 
roll deduced  from  the  foreman's  reporta  Incidentatty  this  check 
makes  it  m^re  difficult  for  a  timekeeper  to  ""pad  the  payroll,"  that 
Is  to  enter  fictitious  nankes  upon  the  payroll  or  to  credit  a  man  with 
more  time  than  he  is  entitled  to.  Many  a  contractor  has  been 
robbed  in  this  manner. 

If  the  distribution  of  costs  shown  on  the  books  corresponds  with 
the  distribution  derived  from  the  dally  report  cards,  a  fairly  close 
check  is  obtainable. 

It  is  genei-ally  i*'ise  to  have  accounts  for  each  of  the  main  items 
of  materials  and  supplies,  such  as  lumber,  cement,  coal,  explosives, 
etc  Then  the  total  consumption  of  coal,  for  example,  as  deduced 
from  the  foremen's  daily  coat  reports,  should  check  fairty  well 
with  the  aniount  pur,chaBed,  as  recorded  by  the  bookkeeper.  Like- 
wise the  bookkeeper  may  divide  the  payroll  into  certain  general 
classes  of  labor  and  assign  an  account  for  each  class,  which  should 
check  with  the  cost  records  turned  in  by  the  foremen.  But.'  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  a  serious  "mistake  to  encumber  the  bookkeeper  with  a 
multiplicity  Of  accounts  Intended  either  to  show  detailed  costs  or  to 
check  the  various  details  of  cost  deduced  from  the  <ially  cost  reports. 

Cost  Charts. — For  showing  relative  performance  or  relative  unit 
costs,  no  method  Is  so  satisfactory  as  a  diagram -or- ^ihart  A 
glance  at  the  unit  cost  line  plotted  on  a  chart  shows  the  manager 
whether  there  is  cause  for  congratulation  or  alarm.  The  up  and 
down  waves  of  a  cost  line  are  far  more  impressive  than  columns 
of  figjures  ever  are. 

A  chart  of  daily  performance  has  the  incidental  advantage  of 
affording  an  automatic  check  9n  whether  all  the  daily  cost  reports 
have  been  turned  In  or  n£^,.for'wit^9iit  tie  reports  the  lines  on  the 
chart  cannot  be  plotted. 

Progress   Charts. — It  is  generally  desirable  to  record  graphically 
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thfe  Dr6%T**s' blr-^cft''j)a¥tlfeuliar  class  of  w6rTf  dh  a  contract. 'This 
is  Tjeat  >Ac>hQ  by-ih<<a*S'bf  'a"i>roi^e8S  chart  similar  to;  tMa*'a*io-rtm'%»;'' 

Fig.     11.        •■'       'y^i'-'-l''--     ':      '■"         ■:■      i'>     OC..      .'i      .■■■■,  -r      -'l     !:,Va./;>       .:!J      )j  ,!> 

This  <!;ha:rt  reldtSs  to  excavation.  'The  first  column  lis  a  percdht-i  '■' 
age  coliimw.  The  second  column  gives  the  length  of  the  excavation '•■ 
^trench;  tdltfch,  oi-  the  like).     The   third  column   gives 'the  nUiribler    ■ 


Progress  Chart. 

J'ii-rg::..      ■-;; 

Of  cut ic  yard's!'  'tti^ioWrtk  WiWh' glV^  %'fe' ^stt^Ated  cost.  The 
fiftli  coluiTin  gives  the  .actual  cost ;  a  sixth  column  of  actual  cost  la 
provided  in  case  it  ovefrians  the  estimated  cost.  The  total  length 
of  the  excavation  to  be  done  Is  775  ft,  which  Is  written  opposite 
the' 10 oVc.  Then  the  length  column  is  divided  Into,  7%  parts,  each 
representing  100  ft,  or  a  ''station." 

'nle  total  yardiage' In  this"  lefigth  of  775  ft  Is  1,600  cu.  yds.,  which 
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is  also  written  opposite  the  100%.  Tiien  tiiis  yardage  column  is 
divided  into  16  parts,  eadh  representing  100  cu.  yds.  The  work  has 
been  estimated  to  cost  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd,,  therefore  the  total  cost  of 
tlie  1,600  cu.  yds.  should  be  ?800,  which  is  written  opposite  the 
lOO'/c  ;  and  th^  estimated  cost  column  is  divided  into  8  parts, 
each  representing  J 100. 

This  work  on  section  of  excavaUon  is  scheduled  to  begin  June  3, 
as  indicated  In  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  per  cent  column  and  at 
tl>e  bouom ;  and  It  is  scheduled  to  be  finished  in  three  weeks,  as 
indicated. 

The  work  is  begun  on  schedule  time,  June  3,  as  indicated  by  the 
entry  to  the  right  of  the  last  column,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  (beginning  of  the  next),  June  10,  the  progress  and  cost  are 
shown  by  the  hatched  portion  below  the  heavy  black  line.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  excavation  has  been  completed  to  station  1  +  50 
(=150  ft),  as  shown  in  the  second  column ^  and  that  350  cu.  yda 
have  been  excavated,  as  shown  in  the  third  (Joluxnn.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  350  cu.  yds.  is  $175.  as  shown  in  the  fourth  col- 
umn. The  actual  cost  has  been  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  esti- 
mated cost,  or  ?175,  as  shown  in  the  fifth  column.  The  yardage 
completed  up  to  June  10  is  229c  of  the  total,  as  seen  by  comparing 
the  first,  or  percentage,  column  with  the  third,  or  yardage,  column  :0 
whereas,  to  have  lived  up  to  the  estimated  schedule,  33<ro  of  the 
yardage  should  have  been  excavated  by  June  10. 

The  performance  of  the  next  week  is  similarly  shown  by  the  heai-y 
black  Ime  opposite  June  17,  which  shows  that  47  5  ft  of  length 
(reaching  therefore  to  Sta.  4-75)  and  900  cu.  yd&  have  been 
completed.  The  total  actual  cost  is  now  $400.  as  compared  with  an 
estunated  cost  of  $450,  showing  that  the  work  is  being  handled 
satisfactorily. 

If  the  chart  is  plotted  on  tracing  cloth,  blue  prints  are  readily 
mada  Instead  of  cross-hatching  the  performance  area  o#  each 
week,  pamts  of  different  tints  may  be  used. 

On  jobs  of  long  duration,  a  similar  chart  showing  progress  by 
months  is  usually  desirable,  in  addition  to  a  weekly  progress  chart. 
Then  it  is  often  desirable  to  paint  the  area  on  the  monthly  prog- 
ress chart,  using  colors  of  paints  to  designate  the  different  montha 

Methods  of  Payment  In  Proportion  to  Performance.— The  funda- 
niental  law  of  management  involves  that  payment  for  work  done 
shall  be  proportionate  to  performance— that  is.  an  increased  number 
of  units  of  work  done  by  a  man  shall  result  in  his  receiving  in- 
creased pay.  The  ordinary  wage  system  is  based  upon  this  law, 
but  only  in  a  very  crude  manner,  since  it  throws  men  into  large 
groups  or  classes,  individuals  of  which  receive  the  same  pay,  or 
practically  so.  .      ;x,'.: 

We  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  vaHous  methods  ftiat  ^t^  to 
recompense  a  workman  In  proportion  to  his  performance.  '• 

Profit  Sharing.— According  to  the  method  of  profit  sharing,  each 
individual  receives  not  only  his  wage  but  a  pro  rata  of  any  profits 
that  arise  from  the  business.     Either  quarterly,  semi-annuaUy,  or 
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annually,  the  profits  of  the  business  are  estimated,   and  a  certain 
percentage  of  these  profits  is  distributed  to  the  workmen  and  their 
pianagers.     Often  this  distribution  of  profits  is  confined  to  the  m^n- 
'^'  ;igers  only. 

While  this  is  an  improvement  over  the  wage  system,  it  violates 
the  eighth  law  of  management — namely,  the  law  of  prompt  reward. 
■The  imagination  of  the  ordinary  workman  is  not  enough  to  main- 
'-'•taln  his  interest  in  his  work  at  the  high  pitch  necessary  to  enable 
'■■him  to  do  his  very  best.  -Moreover,  any  community  interest  in  a 
commercial  enterprise  lacks  sufficient  stimulus.  It  requires  a  more 
'direct,  personal  interest  in  the  outcome  to  arouse  a  man  to  action. 

■  Profit  sharing,  whether  by  the  paj-ment  of  profits  direct,  or  in  the 
'-"^form  of  dividends  on  stock  held  by  the  workman,  is,  at  best,  only  a 
"^Ifioderate  step  in  advance  of  the  ordiTiary  wage  system  so  far  as  the 
''''average  worlonan  is  concerned. 

Piece  Rate  System. — According  to  the  piece  rate  system,  each 
workman  is  paid  a  certain  stipulated  amount  per  unit  of  work  done 
by  him.  If  all  managers  were  fair  in  their  dealings  with  workmen, 
and  if  all  workmen  were  reasonable,  the  piece  rate  system  would  be 
almost  ideal  as  a  method  of  paying  men  v-herevcr  the  work  is  of 
a  character  that  admits  of  measuring  InJivirlual  performance.  Due 
*  to  hoggishncss  oh  the  part  cf  managers  and  unreasonableness  on 
tne  part  of  workmen,  the  piece  rate  system  usually  fails  to  acco'm- 
plish  the  desired  end. 

Having  establtehed  a  piece  rate  of,   say,   10  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  ?or 

jflioveling  earth  into  wagons,  on  the  assumption  that  15  cu.  yds.  per 

day  per  man  is  a  fair  output,  it  requires  more  tlian  ordinary  fore- 

'Blght  and  liberality  not  to  cut  the  rate  when  laborers  begin  to  load 

'    25  cu.  yds.  a  „ay.     The  typical  contractor  will  tlien  begin  to  reason 

about  as  follows:      "These  men  have  been  soldiering  on  me  In  the 

past:     I  always  thought  so;    now  I  know  it.     Well,  now  that  I  do 

know  it,  and  they  know  I  kftow  it,  they  will  have  to  work  at  this 

rate  hereafter   or   get   out      What's  more,    I   am   not   going  to   be 

gouged  out  of  an  extra  dollar  a  day,  either.     If  they  make  25  cts. 

extra  a  day,  it's  more  than  they  ever  got  before,  and  it's  all  they 

■  are  entitletl  to,  so  we  will  just  drop  that  10-ct.  rate  down  to  7  cts. 

.That  will  satisfy  tnem."     But  the  trouble  is  that  it  doesn't.'    The 

^jBxen  immediately  become  angry,  and  rightly  so.     If  they  do  not  quit 

,',^ntirely,  they  lose  all  further  ambition  and  desire  to  increase  their 

■  ■putput,  knowing  full  well  that  the,  piece, rate  will  be  so  cut  as  to 
;,  enable  them  to  earn  only  a  slight jidva^Jtte, ov(»r  tl»ei)ferlsinal,dfty'8 

This  experience  has  been  so  general  that  nearly  all  labor  unions 

.   haJ^e  put  a  ban  on  the  piece-rate  system.     Bear  in  mina,  however, 

that  the  piece-rate  system  is  not  inherently  at  fault,  and  that  it  is 

(,j\wed  with  great  success  in  many  places  where  the  management  has 

been  liberal  and  far-sighted. 

On  piece-rate  work  that  involves  the  use  of  machinery,  it  is  mani- 

■  fest  that  any  improvement  in  the  machinery  which  enables  the  men 
^"tb  turn 'out  more  units  daily,  should  be  accompanied  by  some  re- 
'^iuctfonin  the  piece  rate.     Workmen,  hnwef\er.  are  usually  linrea- 
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sonable  and  oppose  any  reductloo  in  the  rate.  This  unreasonable- 
ness  disgusts  the  manager  as  much  as  a  manager's  hoggishness  dis- 
gusts  the  woikmen.  If  tiie  manager  goes  to  tlie  expense  of  buying 
an  i  1  machinery,  he  is  entiUeU  to  his  share  of  the 

inc:  ..e  workman  is  not  quick  to  see  things  in  4hat 

light. 

Olrrfously.  anr  pteee^-mteriifttaM^'ls  productive  of  moM  Br^iSa 
friction  between  managers  and  roen.'y^t  no  system  Is  free  from  some 
friction.  Probably  the  chief  function  of  the  labor  unions  of  the 
future  will  be  to  protect  workmen  In  agreements  with  managers, 
aad  to  be  parties  In  arrl%ing  at  what  those  agreements  shall  be. 

The  Bonus  System. — This  system  involves  pa;  '  '        -. 

a  daily  wage  plus  a^^e^  rate  on  each  unit  In  e- 

minimum.      TJ    '^  Hpop    mto   nn    ov,pe<j  product  ,.    ,    ...^i-. 

Fbr  exampl-  •>  a  day   f  ng  earth. 

and  on  each  ■  ■    lo   ru.   y.:-  i   per  day 

he  receives  a  bonus  of  7  ots.     Ii  ii<_'  .•-  ~  receives 

$1.50+  («.07  X  1»>  —  $?  2'V 

The  t  -n  with  a  guarantee 

ot  a   c  -^ifs   difference   frbm 

the  piece-riiit?  !?ys  s  generally  v;owe  i  with  more  favor  by 

workmen.  ' 

The  Differential  piece  Rate  System — The  principle  of  this  system 
is  to  pay  a  certain  piece  rate  up  to  a  certain  output  per  man,  and  a 
higher  rate  <h<y*  ^'i'l  ^  piece  rate)  above  that  output.  Applied  to 
drilltr?.   for  the   drill   runner  would  be  paid,   say,    8  cts. 

a  foot  up  to  '.ance  of  50  ft  per  day.  and  8  cts.  a  foot  for 

every  foot  above  60.  The' helper  might  still  be  paid  $2  a  day 
straieht.  but  ft  is  t*^ise  always  to  give  him  also  a  contingent  Interest 
in  the  result  of  his  work. 

The  Differential  Bonus. — This  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  differential  piece  rate  while  guaranteeing  to  a  iqan  a  fixed  mini- 
mum of  wagea  We  have  applied  it  in  drilling  work,  offering  the 
men  2  cts.  per  foot  drilled  for  every  foot  above  70,  and  3  cts.  for 
every  foot  above  SO  per  day,  while  at  the  same  time  paying  them 
their  regular  rate  of  wages. 

Task  Work  With  a  Bonus,— Mr.  H.  L..  Gantt,  one  of  Taylor's 
pupils,  invented  a  s>stem  of  differential  payment  known  as  "Task 
Work  with  a  Bonus, '  which  has  been  very  successful  in  practice 
and  has  great  flexibility  of  application  under  varying  conditiona 
The  workman  under  this  system  is  paid  Jiis  regular  day's  wages 
in  any  e^-ent  and  a  eertain  -lump  bonus  if  he  succeeds  in  accom- 
plishing the  standard  task.'  Tlie  amoimt  of  this  bonus  is  usually 
about  one-third  of  his  regular  wagea  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  this 
system  is  especially  useful  during  the  difficult  and  delicate  period 
of  transition  from  the  slow  pace  of  ordinary  day  work  to  the  high 
speed  which  is  t'iie  leading  characteristic  of  good  management. 
During  this  period  of  transition  in  the  past,  a  time  was  always 
reache.J  when  a  sudden  leap  was  taken  from  improved  day.  work 
to  «ome  form  of  piec»'workj    and  in  making  this  jump  niany  good 
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men  inevitably  fell  and  were  lost  from  the  procession.  Mr.  Gantt's 
system  bridges  over  this  difficult  stretch  and  enables  the  workman 
to  go  smoothly  and  with  gradually  accelerating  speed  from  the 
slower  pace  of  improved  day  work  to  the  high  speed  of  the  new 
system. 

The  Premium  Plan. — This  is  the  term  used  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Halsey 

to  describe  what  Mr.  Taylor  calls  the  Towne-Halsey  system.  It  is 
based  on  the  proposition  of  paying  a  bonus  for  achieving  an  esti- 
mated performance,  the  means  to  be  employed  and  the  methods 
being  left  to  the  ingenuity  and  initiative  of  the  men,  rather  than  to 
the  management. 

Principles  Governing  the  Fixing  of  a  Piece  Rate  or  Bonus We 

are  probably  well  within  limits  when  we  say  that  the  average 
workman  engaged  on  construction  work  under  the  wage  system  is 
capable  of  increasing  his  output  70%  if  given  eufllcient  Incentive 
to  do  so,  and  this  without  the  least  physical  injury  to  himself. 
When  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  how  much  work  men  are  capable 
of  doing,  one  of  the  best  plans  is  to  conduct  a  contest  between  two 
or  more  men,  or  two  or  more  groups  of  men,  a  substantial  prize 
being  offered  for  the  best  performance.  Such  a  contest  should  usu- 
ally extend  over  several  consecutive  days,  so  that  it  will  not  be  a 
mere  sprint,  but  a  fair  endurance  test. 

If  a  competitive  contest  to  disclbse  the  workmen's  abilities  is  not 
practicable,  the  authors  assume  that  the  output  probably  can  be 
increased  60  to  70%  over  the  output  under  the  wage  system,  wher- 
ever the  output  depends  mainly  on  the  skill  and  strength  of  the 
workmen.  In  drilling  rock,  for  example,  if  the  average  output  of 
each  drill  is  60  lin.  ft.  under  the  wage  system,  then,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, it  can  be  increased  to  nearly  100  ft.  under  a  bonus  system. 
The  driller  who  receives  ?3.00  a  day  under  the  wage  system  is  reallj 
earning  5  cts.  for  each  of  the  60  lin.  ft.  If  it  is  planned  that  he 
shall-  increase  his  Income  50%,  he  will  receive  $4.50  for  the  as- 
sumted  100  lin.  ft.  of  hole.  Hence  his  piece  rate  would  be  4i/^  cts. 
a  foot,  or  his  bonus  would  be  $1.50  on  40  lin.  ft.  (60  lin.  ft.  being 
taken  as  the  standard  minimum  performance),  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  bonus  of  3%  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  on  every  foot  in  excess  of  60  ft. 
to  be  added  to  a  dally  wage  of  $3.00.  At  first  sight  it  seems  that 
the  contractor  gains  only  ly^  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  for  the  40  lin.  ft.  on 
which  a  bonus  is  paid,  or  only  %  ct.  per  lin.  ft.  on  the  entire 
100  ft.  The  fact  is  that  the  contractor  gains  much  more,  not  even 
considering  the  wages  of  the  driller's  helper,  for  the  dally  plant 
charges  on  the  drill  remain  almost  constant,  regardless  of  the  out- 
put If  fuel,  fireman,  Interest,  repairs,  depreciation,  foreman,  etc., 
are  14.00  per  day  per  drill,  these  fixed  charges  amount  to  6.66  cts. 
per  lin.  ft.  of  hole  when  the  output  is  only  60  lin.  ft.  a  day,  as 
compared  with  4  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  when  the  output  Is  100  ft.,  or  a 
saving  of  2.66  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  Wherever  a  plant  of  any  consider- 
able value  is  used,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  double 
the  pay  of  the  workmen  if  they  could  double  the  output  of  the 
plant,  for  the  unit  saving  in  plant  charges  alone  would  amount  to  ' 


j..%Jiandsome,jp(gft|„l,fl^,m,i^pj|^«  assumpUon  that  the  fuel  bill 
..zeprunna  pr^c^ifft^fc itinfihWarti^iM^  increaaeU  output,  and  it  sel- 
dom is  materially  affected  by  increased  output  on  cooii-act  work. 

Benefits  of  the  Bonus  System.*— Strife  develops  the  best  that  is 
in  a  man,   whether   U  s'lh  of  muscle  or   thfl  p<nrcr '«f  .<lha 

mysterious  marrow  oi  [,T     ,i  •    r-j^t 

The  evolution  of  aii   spei^ies  arid  genera,   up  to   man^hhsscIf^AlB 

based  upon  this  law,  yet  there  are  millions' cfnusguiied  rotaiirtio 

are  striving  to  aJ>.>ii-ih  ^rrif..      t1'"--  ^'  ..\^  .,,..,-^  ,."-•  *■■■'•  •'—  second 

best  In  the  race  o  see 

that  In  the  Indus:  ia  Jio 

hing  as   btijijj  be^iien   out   ol    "il^ice.  pwcse 

■  everjone  that  eaters.  -• 

'-•  are  many  kinds  of  raoes,.  and  many,  entries  in  each. 

:-,<^-  'Pular  rage,  judged  by  the  number  of  enortes,  is  tbe^slow 

rac^.     in  11  you  wJU  604  men  of  all  elasaes — clerks,  farmers.  bHck 

,   masons,   (Jraflsaien,   iron  workers,   and.  inue^,   tlje  great -majority 

..f   .  .^.,    n,  >  „c,   for   wages.     The  one  who  can  make  the  job  last 

He  wears  the  blue  ribbon,  and  Is'proud  of  him- 

.  ;.§;  sort  of  fashion.     But  the  part  of  the  purse  for 

the  winner  in  th^«  raqe  is  no  greater  than  for  the  loser.     There'  is 

.njere.Iy,  the.  .blue  xibbon.  for  the  pria^  winners. 

Entered  in  ttie  running  race  are  ail  men  vearkijig  ixt^-cempcti- 
the  businesses.  Here  are  the  merchaats,  manuftagtargra.  contrJict- 
ors,  etc.  i.   ,  •  ;.i!L.  -  •     1.  d: 

Then  there  is  the  trotting  rate,  not.«»  wwUt  nor  sj  trying,- but?  a 
.  contest  well  worth  watciiing;     Here  is  Trhere  careful  traming  ccnitUs. 
This  is  the  race  for  men  educated  in  the  profession  of  law,  medi- 
cine, architecture  ajKi  eagincering— each  in  his  class.- 

WhaX  marks  the  distinction   between  these  tiiree  different  kinds 
of  runners?,    W"ny  does  the  wageworkc-r  go  slow?     Why  is  the  pro- 
fessional man  more  energetic?     Why  is  the  business  man  Uie  per- 
.  soHia<;:^tiou  of  energj.?    The  answer  is  found  in  the  refettive  freedom 
of  competition,  and  the  relative  size  of  the  prizes  to  be  won.    ti;. 

The  wageworker  has,  f  r<wi  time  immemoriaJ,  atri\-en  to  limit  eem- 

petition-     In  Chijiaand  India. tie  has  succeeded  to  perfection.    There 

he  has  developed  a  system  called  "casiet"  which  is  bat  a  perfected 

,  form  of  our  English  and  Americaa  "apprentice  systern,"      la  India 

.a  man  belonjgiag  to  ar  certain  "caste"  will  swing  a  wet  blanket  over 

you  all  night  tp  keep  you  cool;    but  no  amount  of  money  would 

tempt  him  to  black  your  shoes  or  go  to  the  postofflce  for  your'nuai. 

He  does  not  belong  to  the^  "caste"   that  does  those  things.     Hen^e 

you  must  hire  tea  or  a  dozen  servants  if  you  expect  td  be  served 

in  all  your  wants.    /'It  makes  work,"  don't  yoit  see?     It  has  the 

slow  runner  beaten  to  a  standstilL  j  ir,     i-'f;  ^   .  >'- 

How    can    waeeworkers    be   rescued   froi*   their  oown    foIUea,    not 

■  merely  in   India,   but   in   America?     How   can   they  he   induced   to 

.enter  races  for  the  swift,  where  the  swiftest  wins  most,  but  all  win 

more?    There  is  but  one,  just  flooe,  waj-  to  bring  this  end  about  and 
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that  is  to  extend  the  contract  system  to  individuals  and  to  groups  of 
Individuals.  When  men  are  paid  directly  in  proportion  to  what  they 
do,  then  they  DO.  .       ;•:      ..i 

This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  economy  Of  TfitS'fdfifeing  IJiflJllc'Vork 
by  contract  instead  of  by  day  labor.  And  it  can  be  carried  a  step 
farther.  The  contractor  can  make  his  men  sub-contractors,  if  he 
will  exercise  a  little  ingrenuity  and  patience  in  working:  out  a  plan 
for  paying  them  by  the  piece.  ' 

There  are  many  men  who  are  not  gifted  with  the  ability  to  ma,n- 
age  workmen  where  the  plain  wage  system  is  in  use,  but  who  would 
succeed  admirably  in  getting  a  big  output  from  men  under  a  bonus 
or  a  "piece-work"  system.  It  can  be  done  not  only  in  the  field  and 
factory,  but  in  the  office,  not  only  where  laborers  are  hired,  but 
where  engineers  are  hired.  It  is  being  done  with  great  success  in 
surveying  and  drafting — two  classes  of  work  where  the  difficulties 
of  applying  a  bonus  or  contract  system  are  very  great. 

When  you  are  told  that  the  bonus  system  cannot  be  applied  to 
some  particular  class  of  work,  because  of  Its  unusual  nature,  place 
little  reliance  In  the  dictum  but  put  your  brains  at  work.  Let  others 
enter  the  race  ridden  by  the  jockey  Impossible,  if  they  will,  but  that 
jockey  never  bestrode  a  winner  since  time  began.  "  ' 

Time  Cards  and  Time  Books. — Through  any  stationery  store  tiiAxe 
books  can  be  bought  that  are  ruled  and  lettered  to  suit  most  classes 
of  contract  work.  The  timekeeper  enters  the  name  of  each  man 
and  assigns  him  a  number  in  the  book.  On  large  jobs  it  is  wi.se  also 
to  provide  a  brass  check  that  can  be  pinned  to  the  clothing  of  each 
workman,  so  that  his  number  is  visible  at  a  glance.  The  home 
addresses  of  common  laborers  are  seldom  entered  in  the  time 
books,  but  it  Is  desirable  always  to  record  home  addresses  of  all 
men,  and  particularly  the  permanent  addresses  of  skilled  workmen 
and  foremen.  A  few  postal  cards  will  thus  enable  one  quickly  to 
gather  together  a  gang  of  skilled  men  for  a  new  job.  It  is  wise 
also  to  have  a  directory  book  for  entering  the  names  of  good  fore- 
men, whether  they  be  men  that  you  have  employed  or  not ;  and  a 
few  brief  remarks  concerning  each  man's  fitness  for  particular 
classes  of  work  shold  be  entered.  This  assists  also  in  Identifying 
men  whose  names  have  slipped  the  memory. 

Time  books  are  very  often  ruled  so  that  the  job  the  men  are 
working  on  cannot  be  entered  opposite  each  man's  name.  It  Is  nec- 
essary then  to  reserve  separate  pages  for  each  job.  Then  if  a  man 
does  several  different  kinds  of  work  on  one  job,  as  many  different 
lines  are  reserved  under  his  name  so  that  the  hours  and  fractions 
spent  by  him  on  each  kind  of  work  can  be  recorded.  In  that  case 
the  foreman  is  provided  with  a  time  book  from  which  the  time- 
keeper makes  abstracts  when  he  goes  the  rounds. 

In  order  to  avoid  disputes  on  pay  day,  I  devised  the  form  of 
card  shown  in  Fig.  12.  Bach  workman  is  provided  with  one  of 
these  cards  which  he  keeps  until  pay  day.  This  card  was  devised 
for  work  on  which  pay  day  came  every  second  week.  The  rate  of 
wages  is  punched  with  a  conductor's  punch,  likewise  the  number 
of  hours  and  the  nearest  half  hour  of  each  day.     The  timeke^er  or 
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foreman  punches  every  man's  card  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  at 
the  same  time  enters  the  number  of  the  man  and  his  hours  In  the 
time  book.     If  any  dispute  axiaes  as  to  the  nuiaber  of  hours  worked 
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the  dispute  must  be  settled  then  and  there,  for  on  pay  day  no 
claims  for  extra  time  will  be  listene<J  tO;  This  does  4way  antirely 
with  pay  day  disputes,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  feature.     The 
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card  also  serves  to  check  the  timekeeper's  records.  Moreover,  It 
makes  "padding"  of  payrolls  more  difficult,  and  facilitates  detectlVe 
work  if  "padding"  is  suspected.  The  card  also  serves  as  a  dis- 
charge slip;  for,  when '  a  man  is  di-scharged,  the  foreman  punches 
the  hours  that  he  has  worked  and  he  also  punches  a  hole  through 
the  word  "discharged."  ■Wheft''th6' inan 'presents  The'Varcl  at  the 
office  he   is  paid;    the   card  is  kept' as  a   voucher,  and.  a  hole  Is 

punched  through  the  word  "paid."-  — --'  '    ■         : 

Recording  Work  by  Minute  Hand  ObservatloAs.^It '  has  often 
been  said  that  short  time  observations  prove  nothing  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  men  or  machines.  This  statement  has  been  exceedingly 
misleading  to  those  who  have  accepted  it  as  a  self-evident  truth. 
When  a  short  time  observation  does  not  include  the  common  delays 
incident  to  shifting  tools,  to  breakdowns,  and  the  like,  it  may  lead 
to  a  serious  underestimate  of  the  cost  of  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  so-called  short  time  observation  is  made  long  ertough 
to  Include  the  time  spent  in  necessary  rests,  in  moving  machines. 
In  repairs  to  plant,  and  the- like,  exceedingly  valuable  results  may 
be  obtained.  "When  it  is  desired  to  find  whether  men  are  lazy, 
whether  a  foreman  knows  his  business,  whether  the  method  of  doing 
the  work  can  be  bettered,  or  whether  the  tool  or  machine  Is  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  there  is  no  method  to  be  compared  with 
the  method  of  timing  work  with  tlie  minute  hand  of  a  watch.  More- 
over, where  it  is  desired  to  discover  the  effect  on  cost  of  varying 
the  length  of  haul,  of  varying  the  kind  of  rock  drilled,  and  the  like, 
timing  with  the  minute  hand  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  definite  conclusions.  • 

If  a  stop-watcb .  is  not  available,  ain  ordinary  watch  with  a 
second  hand  will  serve,  and  in '  many  classes  of  work  evea  the 
second  hand  can  be  dispensed  with.  An  example  will  now  be  given 
to  Illustrate  the  method  and  value  of  a  short  time  observation. 

Before  beginning  the  record,  set  the  minute  hand  so  that  it.  points 
an  even  minute  when  the  second  hand  points  at  60.;  Suppose  it  Is 
desired  to  time  the  drilling  of  a  hole  in  a  seamy  mica-schist,  using 
a  steam  drill  mounted  on  a  tripod.  At  9:37  a.  m;  the  driller  Is 
set  up  and  ready  to  begin  drilling  A  hole  and  exactly  30  seconds 
latei*  he  turns  on  the  ste^un,;    theil  we  begin  our  record: 

9  :3,7  :30     Start.  .    r- '  -. ;  <■  ■  ".I  r.  >  ^  j  ?, 

9:49:20     Down.  '      i.J_.  l. 

9:51:20     Start.  .     .     -  !  rs'  wU  ' 

10:00:40     Down.  '         ;      !  ' 

10:03:40  Start. 
10:09:40  Down. 
10:lj3:00  Start. 
10:14:40     Bit  sticks. 

10:2ii:i^0    After  hammering  the  drill  repeatedly,  the  driller   is  dl- 
j    I  r.  '.  •■  Irected  to  break  up  some  cast  iron  and  throw  it  Into  the 

i  drill  hole. 

10:32:30     Drilling  begins  again. 
10:45:00     Hole  finished. 
11:16:10     New  hole  started. 


^'■'''-■■-  iW 
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It  will   be  seen   that  drilllne  started  at   9:37:30.   and  that   at 

9  :49  :20  the  full  length  of  the  feed  screw  was  out,  suid  that  to  drill 
farther  a  new  bit  had  to  be  inserted.  At  9:51:20  the  new  bit  was 
in  and  drilling  began  again,  after  a  delay  of  2  mins.  in  changing 
bita  At  10:00:40  the  second  bit  was  down.  Each  successive  bit,  it 
should  be  stated,  is  usually  2   ft.  longer  than  its  predecessor.     At 

10  :14  :40  the  bit  sticks  In  the  hole  due  to  having  run  into  a  pocket 
of  rotten  rock.  The  observer  might  readily  have  predicted  this 
sticking  by  noting  the  increased  rapidity  of  penetration ;  for  It  took 
nearly  12  mins.  to  drill  the  first  2  ft.  of  the  hole,  and  only  6  mlna 
to  drill  the  2  ft  just  prior  to  the  sticking.  After  wasting  10  mlna 
abusing  the  drill  the  driller  finally  removed  the  bit  (at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  observer),  broke  up  a  piece  of  cast-iron  pipe  Into  hazel 
nut  sizes,  and  threw  two  handfuls  of  the  Iron  Into  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  Drilling  was  resumed  at  10 :32 :30,  and  the  last  2  ft  were 
completed  at  10:45:00.  At  11:15:10  the  driller  started  another 
hole,  having  spent  more  than  30  mina  shifting  the  tripod  and  drill. 

What  do  we  learn  from  this  observation?  First  that  the  driller 
was  slow  in  changing  bits ;  second,  that  he  was  very  slow  In  shift- 
ing his  tripod ;  third,  that  the  driller  was  Ignorant ;  fourth,  that  the 
foreman  was  equally  so ;  fifth,  that  fragments  of  cast  Iron  com- 
pletely overcome  sticking  of  bits  In  this  rock. 

We  know  that  the  driller  was  slow,  because  other  similar  obser- 
vations have  proved  It  possible  to  change  short  bits  in  much  less 
time  than  3  mlna,  and,  since  the  driller  has  an  easy  time  of  It 
while  turning  the  crank,  he  can  work  rapidly  without  e.vhaustlng 
himself  when  it  comes  to  changing  bits  or  shifting  the  machine. 
We  know  that  both  driller  and  foreman  were  Ignorant,  for  broken 
Iron  should  have  been  provided  ready  to  use  In  case  of  sticking  of 
the  bit.  We  conclude  that  It  will  pay  to  assign  a  man  to  measure 
up  the  footage  of  hole  drilled  by  each  driller  every  day,  and  to  offer 
each  driller  a  bonus  for  every  foot  of  hole  drilled  In  excess  of  a 
stipulated  minimum. 

The  foregoing  is  a  record  of  fact  and  not  of  theory.  On  a  large 
contract  job  I  secured  an  Increase  of  45%  in  the  dally  footage  of 
each  drill  by  taking  just  such  observations  as  the  above. 

I  have  found  It  of  grea.t  advantage  to  time  in  detail  the  work  of 
cableways,  derricks,  steam  shovels,  concrete  mixers,  dinkey  locomo- 
tives, pile  drivers  and  other  machines  used  on  contract  work.  Even 
the  output  of  men  working  with  hand  tools  can  be  profitably  studied 
In  the  same  way.  The  number  of  shovelfuls  of  earth  may  be  timed 
under  different  conditions,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  effect  of 
changed  conditions,  and  the  effect  of  using  larger  shovels.  How- 
ever, the  greatest  gains  from  minute-hand  timing  occur  when  It  is 
applied  to  machines  operated  by  power  rather  than  to  hand  work. 

It  Is  desirable  In  nearly  all  cases  not  to  let  the  workmen  know 
that  they  are  being  timed.  When  men  are  working  In  the  open  air, 
an  observer  can  often  use  the  telescope  of  a  transit  or  a  pair  of 
neld  glasses  to  good  advantage,  xi  shop  work,  or  underground, 
where  the  observer  mu-'st  be  near  tiie  men,  a  convenient  way  of 
timing  any  detail  of  wo'ik  is  by  counting.      One  can  soon  leam  lo 
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count  with  regular!^,  and  ^us  dispense  with  .a  second  or  minute 
harid. '  Other  methods  bf  asctefiainlng  the  tlra'eof  doing  woric  with- 
out being  olJserved  will  occur  to  anyone  who  gives  thought  to  the* 

matter.  '  '    ' 


n  oJ  w«»iv  /;  niiw  ,8  ' 


SECTION    II. 
EARTH    EXCAVATION. 

Magnitude  of  the  Subject. — Probably  no  kind  of  eosineerinsr  work 
involves  as  maixj'  varyi.ns  factors  as  earth  excavation.  Not  only  is' 
there  a  wide  range  of  classes  of  earths  but  the  tools  for  excavation 
are  almost  as  varied  as  the  conditions  encountered.  Talceri  as  a" 
whole,  accurate  estimating  of  the  cost  of  earthwork  Is  probably 
more  (difficult  than  estimating  the  cost  of  any  other  item  of  coa- 
strucfion  discussed  in  this  book.  Having  already  written  one  book 
on  earthwork,  aad  having  another  and  much  larger  treatise  In 
preparation,  I  shall  give  in  this  section  only  the  very  briefest  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  commoner  methods  of  earth  excavation  and 
cost. 

In  other  sections  of  this  book  will  be  found  supplementary  data 
on  earthwork,  for  which  consult  the  index  under  ''Excavation, 
Earth." 

Earth  Measurement. — Earthwork  is  paid  for  by  the  cuMc  j-ard, 
and  is  usually  measured  "in  place,"  that  Is,  In  the  natural  bank 
or  pit  before  it  has  been  loosened.  The  price  paid  usually  includes 
the  excavating,  hauling  and  placing  the  earth  in  the  embankment, 
and  no  extra  price  is  paid  for  making  the  embankment — in  other 
words,  the  earth  is  paid  for  but  once.  Occasionally,  in  dike  work, 
in  building  reservoir  embankments,  an*  wherever  it  is  ver>-  difficult 
to  measure  the  earth  in  place,  it  is  specified  that  the  earth  shall  be 
measured  in  the  consolidated  embankment.  However,  unless  other- 
wise stated,  ail  costs  given  in  this  book  refer  to  measurements  of 
earth  in  place. 

Many  specifications  for  radlrood  work  contain  an  "overhaul 
clause,"  which  provides  that  for  all  earth  hauled  more  than  a  cer- 
tain specified  limit,  the  contractor  shall  be  paid  a  certain  amount 
per  cubic  yard,  usually  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft  overiiauL  Tlie 
specified  limit  of  "free  haul"  is  sometimes  1,000  ft.,  sometimes  500 
ft.  Even  in  case  of  an  overhaul,  no  additional  payment  is  made' 
for  building  the  embanlcment,  but  only  for  the  overhaul. 

Earth  Shrinkage,— Earth  when  first  loosened  and  shoveled  into  a" 
wagon  swells,  that  is,  it  occupies  more  space  tiian  it  did  "in  place"  ; 
but,  when  placed  in  an  embankment  and  rolled  or  pounded  down, 
it  shrinks,  and  this  shrinkage  is  often  so  great  that  the  earth  occu- 
pies less  sT)ace  in  the  embankment  than  it  did  ?in  place."  "TThe  foi-^ 
lowing  is  a  summary,  based  vteoaPOatai  ot  MbtXtal  t€»ts  jgfveB  &»  ifl^ ' 
book  on  earthwork:  :  t-    ■<■•         .    -^      r:  .      <;   ■;■..'.     -        -s  5rT 

1.     Taking  extreme  cases,  earth  swells  when  first  loosened  with'^ 
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a  shovel,  so  that  after  loosening  it  occupies  1  1/7  to  H^  times  as 
much  space  as  it  did  before  loosening ;  in  other  words,  loose  earth 
is  14%  to  50%  more  bulky  than  natural  bank  earth. 

2.  As  an  average,  we  may  say  that  clean  sand  and  gravel  swell 
1/7,  or  14%  to  15%;  loam,  loamy  sand  or  gravel  swell  1/5,  or  20%; 
dense  clay,  and  dense  mixtures  of  gravel  and  clay,  %  to  ^,  or  33% 
to  50%,  ordinarily  about  35% ;  while  unusually  dense  gravel  and 
clay   banks  swell  50%.   , 

3.  Loose  earth  is  compacted  by  several  means;  (a)  the  puddling 
action  of  water,  (b)  the  pounding  of  hoofs  and  wheels,  (c)  the 
jarring  and  compressive  action  of  rolling  artificially.    '  "~^     '''"'.,. 

4.  If  the  puddling  action  of  rains  is  the  only  factor,  a  loose' 
mass  of  earth  will  shrink  slowly  back  to  its  original  volume,  bu't' 
an  embankment  of  loose  earth  will  at  the  end  of  a  year  be  stilj " 
about  1/12,  or  8%,  greater  than  the  cut  it  came  from. 

5.  If   the   embankment   is  made  with   small   one-horse  carts,   or' 
wheel   scrapers,  at  the  end   of  the  work  it  will   occupy   5   to   107o 
less  space  than  the  cut  from  which  the  earth  was  taken,  and  in  sub-  , 
sequent  years  will  shrink  about  2%   more,  often  less  than  2%.     '    _J 

6.  If  the  embankment  is  made  with  wagons  or  dump  cars,   aiyjj.^ 
made  rapidly  in   dry  weather  without  water,   it  will   slorink  about 
3'/>i  to  10%   in  the  year  following  the  completion  of  the  work,  anc^,^ 
very   little    in    subsequent    years.  i  M 

7.  The  height  of  the  embankment  appears  to  have  little  effect 
on   its  subsequent   shrinkage.  ,.  •.;...;..,   ■.,  .. 

8.  By  the  proper  mixing  of  clay  or  loapi  a-nd  gravel,  £oHow«d  , 
by  sprinkling  and  rolling  in  thin  layers,  a  bank  can  be  made  weigUnj 
ing  1%  times  as  much  as  loose  earth,  or  133  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  ,    .      ;>  »n, 

9.  The  bottoms  of  certain  rivers,  banks  of  cemented  gravel,  and 
hardpan,  are  more  than  ordinarily  dense,  and  will  occupy  more 
space  in  the  fill  than  in  the  cut  unless  rolled. 

Kinds  of  Earth. — J^arth  may  be  divided  intt)  three  classes  as  re- 
gards difHcuity  of  excavation:   (1)   Easy  earth;   (2)  average  earth;- 
and    (3)    tough   earth.      To   the   first   class  belong  loam,    sand,    and> 
ordinary  gravel,  which  require  little  or  no  picking  to  loosen  ready 
for  shoveling.     To  the  second  class  belong  sands  and  gravels  im- 
pregnated with  an  amount  of  clay  or  loam  that  binds  the  particles 
together,  making  it  necessary  to  use  a  pick  Or  a  plow  drawn  by  twoi, 
horses  to  loosen  the  earth  before  shoveling.     To  the  third  class  be-fK 
long  the  compact  clays,  the  hardened  crusts  of  old  roads,  and  all' 
earths  so  hard  that  one  team  of  horses  can  pull  a  plow  through: 
the  earth  only  with  greatest  diflficulty,  but  that  two  teams  of  horses 
on  one  plow  can  loosen  with  comparative  ease. 

This  third  class  of  earth  passes  by  insensible  degrees  into  what 
Is  called  "hardpan."  Hardpan  commonly  means  a  very  compact 
clay,  or  mixture  of  gravel  or  boulders  with  clay.  Soft  shales  that 
can  be  plowed  with  a  rooter  plow  are  sometimes  called  hardpan. 
There  are  also  certain  gravels  cemented  with  an  iron  oxide  (Iron 
rust)    which  are  called  hardpan.  ,;',.) 

There  are  many  local  names  applied  to  different  kinds  of  earth 
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"Adobe"  Is  a  name  much  used  In  Texas,  Arizona.  California  and 
and  neigrhboringr  -  states  to  denote  any  clay  of  which  mud  Drlcks. 
or  adobes,  might  be  made.  "Gumbo"  Is  a  word  used  in  the  M's- 
slsslppi  Valley  to  denote  a  black  loam  containing-  so  much  clay  as  to 
be  exceedingly  sticky  when  wet.  "Marl"  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  pulveriied  limestone,  but  the  term  Is  often  applied 
to  clay  soils  containing  only  1*;^  to  2%  of  limestone  dust,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  greensand  marls  of  New  Jersey.  There  are  tnany  local 
deposits  of  disintegrated  minerals,  which,  when  soapy  in  texture. 
are  often  called  marL  In  some  cases  these  deposits  are  so  greasy 
that,  when  saturate  with  water,  slides  and  ca\"e-Ins  occur  when  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  excavate  them: 

Quicksand  Is  a  term  applied  to  any  sand,  or  sandy  material, 
i^hi<?H  flows  like  molasses  when  the  sand  Is  saturated  with  water. 

In  this  book  the  rules  for  estimating  costs,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  relate  to  "average  earth,"     ~     ' .-^-.^ 

Definitions  of  Haul  and  Lead.-  :o  denote 

the  horizontal  distance  in  a  stts.:^...  r,f  mnsg 

of  the  pit  to  the  center  of  mass  of  the  dump.     T 
refers  to  the  volume  of  earth  to  be  excavated,  a^  s 

to  the  embankment.  The  "^eati"  doe*  not  Include  the  distance  actu- 
ally traveled,  IncWdlng  tnmouts,  etc.,  ^frtrm  pit  to  dump :  this  actual 
distance  traveled  by  the  cars  irt  wagons  is  called  the  'liaul."  The 
"haul"  is  then  half  the  distance  traveled  by  a  car  or  wagon  In 
making  a  round  trip.  .       i 

Work  of  Teams. — A  "team,"  as  used  In  tlits  book,  means  a  pair 
of  horses  and  fheir  driver.  •  tilvenr  where  the  word  driver  is  omitted 
in  speaking  of  the  cost  of  team  work,  the  -wages  of  the  driver  are 
always  Included  under  the  word  "team." 

A  good  average  team  is  capable  of  traveling  20  miles  in  10  hr'a. 
going  10  miles  loaiied  and  returning  l<y  miles  empty,  over  fairly 
hard  earth  roads.  If  the  team  is  traveling  constantly  over  soft 
ground.  15  miles  is  a  good  day's  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
team  is  traveling  over  good  gravel  or  macadam  •reaeis^  of  ^^fxived 
streets,  it  is  possible  to  average  25  miles  per  10-hr.  <lay.  These 
rates  include  the  occasional  slops  made  for  rests^  etc.,  and  include 
the  climbing  of  an  occa^onal  hilL  '   ">  -  '  ^ 

■  When  traveling  at  the  rate  of  2%  miles  an  hour,  which  is  the  or- 
dinary walking  gait  of  horses,  the  distance  cov-ered  in  1  min.  Is  220 
ft.  Over  g^3od  hard  roads  a  team  may  trot  with  an  empty  wagon 
at  the  rate  of  S  miles  per  hr.,  and  thus  make  up  for  flelays  in  load- 
ing and  unloading,  so  as  to  cover  the  full  20  miles  of  daily  work; 
but  over  soft  ground  a  team  should  not  trot.  .      •> 

The  loads  that  a  team  can. haul  (in  addition  to  tlw  welgSt  of 
the  wagon)  over  different  kinds^of  roads  are  as  folic— -■ 

Short  tor.  ■ 

Very  poor  earth  road 1 . "' 

Poor  earth    road 1 .  i;  5  : " 

Good  hard  earth  road _  '  :  •> 

J  Good    clean    macadam    :  i 

It  is  not  possible  to  haul  "t  or 
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<-  :    ■  ■      ,,    ..    ■>       ■     -x.    L     '.■.T'>y    !!i    i->'y-'.'.i    ii-)iur    •-■■•-,:■. 
b;rj^^  pav^m^nt  tl:^   9ver.,a.;finft;fiA^H(>  cl^  On   all 

"t^  kinds  of  roads  to  which  the  abO'Ve  averages  apply,  there  may  be 
.occasional  steep  grades  to  ascend,  and  occasional  bad>  spots  to  pass 
over. 

The  pulling  power  of  a  horse  averages  about  one-tenth  of  his 
weight  when  exerted  steadily  for  10  hrs. ;  that  is,  a  l,20&-lb.  horse 
wiU  exert  an  average  pull  of  120  lbs.  on  the  traces.  But  for  a  short 
space  of  time  the  horse  can  exert  a  pull  (if  he  has  a  good  foot- 
hold) equal  to  about  four-tenths  his  weight,  that  is,  four  times 
his  average  all-day, pulL  This  I  have  tested  with  teams,  not  only 
In  ascending  steep  grades  but. ji?^,,li(tipg,, thp  l^amfj^^r  of  a  hpi»se- 
, operated  pile  driver.,  .  .,    ,  ,    i,,,:-,^    ,.        ,.  •         •      ;,,■,,•;;.;> 

Where  teams  are  traveling  long  distances,  It  is  customary  to  have 
two  wagons  keep  together,  bo  that  one  team  can  help  the  other  up 
a  steep  hill  by  acting  as  a  "snatch  team."  A  "snatch  team,"  or 
.helping  team,  may  often  be  kept  busy  to  advantage  in  pulling  heav- 
ily loaded  teams  out  of  a  pit,  or  onto  a  soft  embankment,  or  up  a 
steep  grade.  Three-horse  snatch  teams  are  frequently  used.  A 
.rariall  hoisting  engine  may  replace  a  snatch  team  to  advantage  in 
jpany  places.  By  laying  channel  irons  for  rails  up  a  steep  hill, 
[and  having  a  hoisting  engine  at  the  top,  very  heavy  loads  can  be 
assisted  over  bad  roads.  In  this  case,  a  boy  mounted  on  a  pony  can 
'drag  the  hoisting  rope  back  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  ready  for  the  next 
team.  Plank  roads  can  often  be  built  to  advantage  for  short  dis- 
tances up  steep  grades,  or  over  bad  spots.  7V 

In  the  far  "West  it  is  customary  for  three  or  more  teams  to  be 
hitched  to  a  train  of  two  or  more  wagons;  and,  wlien  a  steep  hiil 
is  to  be  ascended,  to  haul  one  wagon  up  at  a  time.  This  saves 
wages  of   drivers.    _,    j,  ,;ji;'  ■•-.    , 

In  the  last  section,  of  .tWs  book.  Miscellaneous  Costs,  will  be  found 
further  suggestions  on  hauling  with  teams,  also  costs  of  feeding 
and  maintaining  teams.     Consult  the  index  under  rlauling.  Teams. 

Cost  of  Plowing. — ^A  team  on  a  plow  will  loosen  500  cu.  yds.  cf 
loam,  or  330  cu.  yds.  of  loamy  gravel,  or  250  cu.  yds.  of  fairly 
tough  clay,  per  10-hr.  day.  For  "average  earth,"  therefore  assume 
350  cu.  yds.  per  day  loosened  by  a  team  and  driver  and  one  man 
holding  plow.  With  wages  at  $3.50  for  team  and  driver,  and 
11.50  for  laborer,  the  cost  of  plowing  average  earth  is  1%  eta.  per 
cu.  yd. 

In  plowing  very  tough  material  with  a  pick-pointed  plow,  four 
horses  and  three  men,  estimate  180  cu.  yds.  plowed  per  day  at  a 
cost  of  5  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

For  tough  material  there  has  recently  been  developed  a  "gang 
plow"  of  remarkable  efficiency.  It-  consists  of  a  framework  mount- 
ed on  four  small  wheels,  and  equipped  with  five  rooters  or  plows. 
These  plows  can  be  quickly  set,  by  means  of  levers,  to  plow  or  cut 
to  any  desired  depth.  From  6  to  12  horses,  or  a  traction  engine, 
pull  the  gang  plow,  and  it  cuts  five  furrows  at  once.  This  gang 
plow  is  made  by  the  Petrolithic  Pavement  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
Cost  of  Picking  and  Shoveling — When  wages  are  $1.50  per  lO-hr. 
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day,  th«  coat  of  loosening  earth  with  a  pick  (instead  of  a  plow) 
ranges  from  I  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  very  easy  earth,  to  11  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.  for  very  stiff  clay  or  cemented  gravel ;  for  "average  earth"  the 
cost  of  picking  is  about  4  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  ,. 

The  cost  of  loosening  with  a  pick  and  shoveling  Into  wacoQt  U 
as  follows,  wages  being  15  cts.  per  hr. :  ■  •■ 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Easy  earth,  light  sand  or  1<.  im    12  cts. 

Average   earth    15  eta 

Tough   clay    20  cts. 

lUrapan    40  cts. 

The  amount  of  earth  that  a  man  can  load  with  a  shovel  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  earth,  the  way  it  has  been  loosened,  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  shovel,  etc.  If  a  man  Is  shoveling  earth  from 
the  face  of  a  cut  that  has  been  undermined  and  broken  down  with 
picks,  he  can  readily  load  18  cu.  yda  per  10-hr.  day,  after  the  earth 
has  been  loosened.  If  he  Is  shoveling  plowed  earth,  where  he  must 
use  more  force  in  driving  the  shovel  Into  the  soil,  he  will  easily  load 
14  cu.  yds.  of  average  earth  In  10  hra  If  he  is  shoveling  loose 
earth  off  boards  upon  which  It  has  been  dumped,  he  can  load  25 
cu.  yda  in  10  hrs.,  but  It  is  not  wise  to  count  on  more  than  20 
cu.  yds.  even  under  good  foremanship. 

For  data  on  the  cost  of  trenching,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the 
sections  on  Sewers  and  on  'Water-works.  Consult  the  index  under 
"Excavating,  Trenchea" 

Cost  of  Trimming,  Rolling,  Etc. — After  earth  has  been  dumped 
from  carts  or  wagons,  a  man  will  spread  in  6-ln.  layers  by  hand  75 
cu.  yds.  in  10  hrs.,  at  a  cost  of  2  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  A  leveling  scraper, 
or  road  machine,  will  spread  large  quantities  of  earth  for  ^  ct.  to 
%  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  With  a  leveling  scraper  operated  by  a  team  and 
driver  and  a  helper,  I  have  had  500  cu.  yda  spread  per  day.  A 
road  machine,  operated  by  6  horses  and  2  men,  will  spread  900  cu. 
yds.  In  10  hrs,  in  6-in.  layers,  earth  having  been  dumped  irom 
patent  dump-wagona 

A  man  can  thoroughly  tamp  25  cu.  yds.,  in  6-In.  layers,  per  10- 
hr.  day  at  6  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  Embankments  can  t)e  consolidated  with 
horse-drawn  rollers  for  14  to  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  wages  of  a  team 
being  So.oO  a  day.  I  have  one  record  of  4  eta  per  cu.  yd.  (at  the 
above  wages),  for  rolling  a  reservoir  embankment,  but  the  work 
was  not  well  handled. 

The  cost  of  sprinkling  embankmentsv  if  specified,  is  difficult  to 
estimate  because  of  the  vagueness  of  speciflcationa  However,  more 
than  8  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  cu.  yd.  of  earth,  is  seldom  required. 

On  a  large  embankment  three  sprinkling  carts,  each  drawn  by 
three  teams,  vrtth  one  driver,  sprinkled  1,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth  per 
day  of  10  hra,  with  short  haul.  Such  carts  each  held  i50  cu.  ft. 
of  water  weighing  4%  tons,  which  Is  an  exceedingly  large  capacity. 
A  sprinkler  of  this  size  can  be  loaded  from  a  tank  in  15  mins.,  and 
emptied  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Knowing  the  length  of  haul 
anu  speed, of  team  the  cost  of  sprinkling  is  readily  determined.     In 
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^    the  case  just  given  tlT.e  jCo^st  was  3%   cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  earth  foi 

'  ^'sprinkling  and  abpwt  5'  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  cu.  yd.  were  used. 

"^,      Fl-om   several   careful  observations  the  writer  has  found   that  a 

^"'gafig  of  men  under   a   good  foreman   will   each   trina   the   sod  and 

humps  off  the  hard  surface  of  a  cut  to  the  depth  of  1  or  1^^    ins. 

at  the  rate  of  200  sq.  ft:  or  22  sq.  yds.  per  hour,  at  a  co3t  of  2/5  ct. 

per  sq.  yd.  ;  and  where  there  was  no  sod  to  remove,  the  soil  being 

sandy   loam,    the   cost  was  one-half   as  much  or   %    ct   per   sq.   yd. 

Massachusetts  contractors  bid  almost  uniformly  2V^   cts.  a  sq.   yd. 

for   "surfacing"    (wages   17   cts.    per  hour),   which ,  includes   rolling 

the  finished  surface  with  steam  roller. 

A  roadway,  including  ditches,  ,36  ft  wide  and  a  mile  long,  has 
21,000  sq.  yds.  of  surface,  wyhich,  at  %,ct.  ,is  $140,  actual  cost  o* 
trimming.  If  the  total  excavation  in  a  mile  ia  3,500  cu.  ydS' 
(which  is  about  the  average  in  N.  Y.  State),  the  cost  of  trimming, 
distributed  over  this  3,500  cu.  yds.,  18,4  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  exca^a- 
tioh,  a' cbbt  mXich  greater  th3.n  a  mere  guess  would  lead  one  to  siip- 
pose. 

I  have  directed  the  scraping  of, a  light  growth  of  weeds  and  grass 
off  the  4-ft.  shoul(i6r  of  a  road  by  goipg^once  over  it  with  a  leveling 
scraper,  at  a'rate  of  200  sq.  yds.  per. hour,  or  ten  times  faster  than 
a 'man  •^vith  a  mattock  would  h£^yg  dpne  it;  making  the  actual  cost 
about  y^  ct.  per  s(^.  yd.  whCTe  'tlie  team,  driver  ajid  helpers'  wages 
were  50  cts.  per  hotir.''^  ''    ,    '*'  '     ,1  ,'/  .'.-,•■ 

;,     Cost  of  Wheelbarrow  Work.— A  man  wheeling  a  barrow  over  run- 
plank  can   not  be  counted  on  to  travel  more  than   15  miles  per  10- 
hr.  day.     If  tlie  runway  is  level  a  load  of   300  Ihs.   or  ino're  n;ay 
be   wheeled    in   a   barrow,    but   it   is   hot    safe   to    count   upon    nipre 
.  than  250  lbs.,  or  1/10  cu.  yd.  of  earth.     This  Is  for  good  level  run- 
ij  way^,    but,    as   most    wheelbarrow   Work    Involves    ascehdfhg    steep 
I   grades,  estimate  1/14  to  1/15  cu.  yd.  per  barrOw  load.     With  wdges 
at  1&  cts.  per  hr.,  the.  cost  of  Wheeling  earth  Ih  barrows  is,  there- 
fore, 5  cts.  ^^pe^  cu.  yd.,  per  100  ft.  of  haul,  the  haul  being  the  dis- 
tance from  pit  to  dump.     If  the  runwas'^s  wferte  level,  and  the  men 
worked  hard,  the  cost  might  be  reduced  to  3  ets.'pei-  cu".  yd.  per  f 00 
.,ft.    of   haul,      ,    i        f      ..-.    r   ..    •   ■       '     ■         ■'  '-  ■  •'      ' 

The  cost  of  picking  and  loading  has  already  b'6en  giv^h,  biid 
may  be  assumed  to  be  15- cts.  per  cu.  yd.  A  wheelharrbW^'  is 
dumped  in.  about  ^  min.,  which  is  equivalent  to -a' los^  of  nearly  4 
mins.  per  cu.  yd.,  where  15  barrow  loads  make  a  yard;  and  'this 
is  equivalent  to  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  dumping"  the  bai'roWs.  ^^' The 
time  lost  in  changing  barrows,  etc.,  may  easily  add  another  '1  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  The  rule  for  estimating  the  cost  of  lodseriin^,  loading 
and  hauling  average  earth  in  barrows  is  as  follows  when  wages 
__  are  15   cts.  per  hr. :    ■  '  '■      "  • 

Rule  I. — To  a  fixed  coat  of  17  eta.  per  cu.  j/<Ly  add  5  dti:per'&u:'pd: 
per  100  ft.  haul,  wher\  steep  ascents  must  'be  made,  'br  9^1 '^s. 
per  100  ft.  when  level  -•'•"■   ''"  •'  '^[^ 

Cost  by  One- Horse  Carts. — Small!  two-wheeled"  tarts  "drawn  Tby 
one  horse  are  often  used  on  railway  work.  If  the  haul  is  level 'or 
slightly  down  hill  and  <)v«r  a  well  compacted  embankment,  a  horse 
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will  puU  0.6  cu.  yd.  per  load;  but  over  poor  earth  roads  it  is  not 
safe  to  count  upon  more  than  0.4  cu.  yd.  per  load,  if  there  are  any.; 
steep    ^ades    to    ascend.      On    short   hauls    of    300    ft.    or    less,    one 
driver  can  tend  to  two  cans  by  leading  one  to  the  dump  while  the 
other  Is  being  loaded.    A  gang  of  4  or. 5  men  should  load  a  cart  with 
0.4  cu.  yd.  in  3  mins.,  and  it  takea  about  1  min.  to  dump  a  cart,  so 
that  4  mins.  of  cart  time  are  "lost"  every  round  trip.     If  the  wagea,, 
of- a  horse  are  $1  per   10-hr.  day,  and   the  wages  of  a  driver  are. 
$1.60  a  day,  the  wages  of  a  cart  and  half  a  dfiyer  are  $1.75  a  day.  > 
The  4  mins.  "lost  tinae"  is  therefore  eauivalent  t^  3  ct&  per  cu.  yd.. 
The  cost  of  picking  and  loading  average  earth  is  about  15  cts.  per 
cu.  yd.,  as  previously  given.     A  dumpman  can  easily  dump  a  cart. 
load  a  minute,  where  he  has  no  spreading  to  do;  but  the  material 
is  seldom  delivered  fast  enough.     If  we  assume  150  cu.  yds.  deliv- 
ered to  hisK  iH  carts  in  10  hra,  the  cost  is  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  di<mp- 
man's  wages.     Hence  the  total  fixed  cost  inay  be  assumed  as  15  -<- 
3Mh  1  ct.,  or  19  cts.  per  cu.  yd.     If  the  cart  loa4  Is  0.4  cu.  yd.,  an  1 
wages  are  as  above  given,  we  have  the  following  rule : 

Rule  II. — To  a  fixed  coat  of  19  e<»  pet;  0^^  yd,  add  9i  ct.  per  ^rjt. 
yd.  per  100  ft.  of  haul.  -•   ■I'-.r  y.  i^trl    .  ■  :-^ 

It  the  material  is  plowed,  and  Is  shoveled  easily,  the  fixed  cost, 
nmy  become  14  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  instead  of  19  cts. 

If  the  haul  is  long,  one  driver  may  still  attend  to  two  carts  by 
taking  them  both  together  to  the  dump.     There  are  occasions,  how- 
ever, when  one  driver  attends  to  only  one  cart;  in  such  cases  the  . 
cost  of  hauling  Is  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft. 

In  cities,  where  the  carts  travel  over  hard  eatth  or  gravel  roads^ ; 
a  cart  carrying  %  cu.  yd.  may  be  used.    The  cost  of  hauling  Is,  then, 
^  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft.  haul,  wages  of  cart  and  driver  being 
25  cts.  per  hour. 

Cost  by  Wagons. — There  are  three  tj'pes  of  four-wheeled  wagons' 
commonly   used  by  contractors:    (1)    The   slat-bottom  wagon;    (2)' 
the    bottom-dump    wagon;    and    (3)    the    end-dump    wagon.      Any 
farmer's  wagon  can  be  made  into  a  sjat-bottom  wagon  by  remov-  - 
Ing  the  wagon  box  and  replacing  it  with  "slats"  of  3  x  6-ln.  sticks 
for  a  bottom,  and  2  x  12-in.,  or  2  x  16-in.,  planks  for  sides  and  ends. 
The  bottom-dump,  or  "patent  dump-wagon,"  has  a  bottom  consist- 
ing of  two  doors  that  swing  downward  in  dumping. 

The  end-dump  wagon  dumps  backward  like  a  two- wheeled  cart. 
The  best  makes  of  this  type  of  wagon  are  provided  with  a  geared 
device  by  which  the  dump-man  slides  the  wagon  box  bodily  back- 
ward over  the  axle  of  the  rear  wheels  until  it  tips  and  dumps  its 
l<iad,.      :..     ,,..      i;.^   .,^    .    '.     :■ 

.TheJloaos  that^ar^  comBjonly  hauled  in  a  wagon  by  one  team  are 
g^en  on  page  12i. 

To  reduce  the  lost  time  In  loading  wagons  a  common  expedient 
la  to  provide  extra  wagons  which  are  loaded  while  the  teams  are  on  , 
the  road  to  and  from  the  dump.     A  team  ca^  be  changed  from  an^ 
empty  wagon  to  a  loaded  wagon  in  1  to.  IV^  mins.  ,  .    -    ,       ,r 

Three  horses  should  be  used  on  each  wagon  far  oftener  than  tney 
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are  used  on  contract  work,  as  nearly  5  0%  more  material  can  be 
hauled  per  load  than  with  two  horses.  In  the  far  "West,  one  often 
sees  two  teams  (four  horses)  hitched  to  a  wagon,  even  on  short 
haul  work. 

One  man  aided  by  the  driver  can  dump  a  slat-bottom  wagon  hold- 
ing 0.8  cu.  yd.  in  1%  mins.,  at  a  cost  of  0.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for 
the  dumpman's  time  and  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  lost  time  of  team, 
wages  being  15  cts.  per  hr.  for  dumpman,  and  35  cts.  per  hr.  for 
the  team.  It  takes  3  mins.  for  these  men  to  dump  a  large  slat- 
bottom  wagon  holding  1%  cU.  yds.,  where  the  driver  removes  the 
■eat  before  dumping  and  replaces  it  afterward.  So  that  in  either 
case  we  see  that  the  cost  of  dumping  is  about  1%  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
If  a  binder  chain  is  wound  around  the  wagon  box  to  hold  the  slats 
close  together  so  that  no  earth  will  spill  through  onto  a  street 
pavement,  it  takes  5  mins.  to  dump  the  wagon. 

The  time  required  to  dump  a  drop-bottom  wagon  is  practically 
nominal,  and  the  driver  dumps  his  own  wagon. 

It  takes  about  1  min.  for  the  dumpman  and  driver  to  dump  an 
end-dump  wagon. 

In  loading  wagons  there  are  usually  enough  men  provided  in  the 
pit  to  load  1  cu.  yd.  into  a  wagon  in  4  or  5  mins.  or  less.  This  is 
equivalent  to  2i^  to  3  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  lost  team  time  in  the  pit, 
which,  added  to  the  lost  team  time  at  the  dump,  gives  us  about  4 
cts.  per  cu.  yd.  where  slat-bottom  wagons  are  used.  The  cost  of 
the  dumpman's  time  will  never  be  much  less  than  y^  ct.  per  cu.  yd. ; 
and,  if  the  material  is  not  delivered  rapidly,  it  may  be  much  more. 

The  cost  of  excavating  and  loading  has  been  given  in  previous 
pages.  We  assume  this  cost  to  average  13  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  where 
the  earth  is  plowed,  and  add  5  cts.  for  lost  team  time  and  dump- 
ing, we  have  a.  fixed  cost  of  18  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  Then  the  cost  of 
hauling  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  load,  and,  assuming  wages 
of  team  at  35  cts.  per  hr.,  and  speed  of  travel  2%  miles  an  hour 
while  actually  walking,  we  have  the  following  rule : 

Rule  III.— To  a  fixed  cost  of  IS  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  add  %  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.  per  100  /(.  haul  when  the  wayon  load  is  1  cu.  yd. 

For  other  wagon  loads  use  the  following: 

.  '  Per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft. 

Load  being  0.8  cu.  yd.,  add 0.66  ct. 

Load   being   1.0   cu.  yd.,   add 0.53  ct. 

Load  being   1.6  cu.   yd.,   add 0.33  ct. 

Load   being   2.0    cu.   yds.,   add 0.26  ct. 

Load  being   2.4   cu.   yds.,   add 0.22  ct. 

In  round  numbers,  therefore,  for  a  load  of  1  cu.  yd.  we  must  add 
%  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft.  haul,  (Jr  28  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  per  mile 
haul,  wages  of  team   being   35  cts.   per  hr. 

Cost  by  Drag  Scrapers. — A  drag  scraper,  or  slip  scraper,  is  a 
steel  scoop,  not  mounted  on  wheels,  for  scooping  up  and  transport- 
ing earth  short  distances,  and  is  drawn  by  a  team.  The  ordinary 
No  2  drag  scraper  weighs  100  lbs.,  and  is  listed  in  catalogues  as 
holding  5  cu.  ft.  of  earth.  The  actual  average  load,  however,  is' 
about  1-9  to  1-7  cu.  yd.  place  measure. 

In  working  drag  scrapers  on  ^ort  leads  there  are  usually  three 
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teams  travelfng  in  a  circle  or  ellipse  of  150  ft.  circumference.  One 
man  loads  the  scrapers  In  the  pit  as  they  go  by,  afi'l  each  driver 
dumps  his  own   8craix>r.     When   the   gang  is  workin.  y,   the 

actual  speed  of  the  teams  is  2  H  miles  an  hour,  or  _  min., 

while  actually  walking;  and  the  "lor-  •  •-  "  -i  loauKi^  arm  dump- 
tog  is  Vi  to  Vi  min.  per  trip,  or,  say  •.  jjer  cu.  yd.,  which 
18  equivalent  to  2  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  fc.  l...  -am  time  when  team 
wages  are  35  cts.  i>er  hr.  The  man  loading  can  readily  load  l.SOO 
scrapers  per  day,  or.  say,  180  cu.  yds.,  so  that  the  cost  Oi  load- 
ing is  about  %  ct.  per  cti.  yd.  The  cost  of  plowing  < see  page  122) 
will  average  1%  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  As  above  stated,  the  teams  travel 
in  a  circle,  and,  no  matter  how  short  the  "lead,"  room  mu«t  be 
allowed  for  turning  and  manoeuverlng  the  teams;  this  room  is 
approximately  50  ft.  at  each  end  of  the  haul,  so  that  we  have  100 
ft.  of  extra  travel,  or  nearly  %  min.  of  time  for  each  trip,  in 
addition  to  the  "lead."  This  ^4  niln.  adds  another  2  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.  Summing  up,  we  have  tjie  following  fixed  cost,  e.xcluslve  of 
foreman's  wages : 

Per  cu.  yJ. 

Lo.«:t   team  time   loading  and  dumping 2      rts. 

Wages  of  man  loading "^i  <  is. 

Plowing 1    J  cts. 

E.xtra  travel  of  team  in  turning,  etc .      ct-s. 

Total  fixed  cost 6^4    cts. 

If  the  average  load  is  1-7   cu.  yd.,  hauled  at  a  sjieed  of  220  ft. 

per  min.,  the  cost  of  hauling  is  4^   cts.   per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft.   of 

^'lead."     Note  that  this  "lead"  is  measured  on  a  straight  line  from 

<5enter  of  pit  to  center  of  dump.     The  rule,  then,  is  as  follows  for 

"average  earth"  when  team  wages  are  35  cts.  per  lir. : 

Rule  IV. — To  a  fixed  cost  of  6%  eta.  per  cu.  yd.  add  4%  ct». 
percu.  yd.  per  lOG  ft.  of  "lead." 

This  is  approximately  equivalent  to  1  ct.  added  for  each  25  ft. 
of  "lead."  Thus,  If  the  "lead"  is  25  ft,  the  cost  of  drag  scraper 
work  is  6%  +  1,  or  714  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  cost  of  foreman's  w^ges  is  ordinarily  about  %  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.,  and  wear  on  scrapers,  etc.,  will  add  another   %   ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  cost  of  excavating  and  hauling  fairly  stiff  clay  may  easily 
be  30%  more  than  the  above  costs  for  "average  eartii."  p 

Cost  by  Wheel  Scrapers. — The  wheel  scraper  is  a  development 
of  the  drag  scraper,  being  a  steel  scoop  low  hung;  between  two 
.Wheels.     The  following  are  common  sizes  of  wheelers: 

-   Capa-?ity. 

Weight,  Listed,       Actual  Strudc 

lbs.  cu.  ft.      Measure,  cu.  ft 

No.    1    ?.'.r<    -  ^-:.^  9 — 10  : '- 1 

No.    2     473 — '"0  12 — 13  *>"*; 

No.    2%     575  14  12 

No.    3 625—800  .16 — yi    .       -^  ,|5^., 

The  'listed"  capacity  is  the  capacity  given  in  catalogs.  ^  .^he 
"actual  struck  measure"  capacity  is  the  exact  contents  of  the'bdwl 
when  level  full  of  loose  earth,   and  ft  should  be  r^enibered  that 
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about  one-fifth  of  20%  should  be  deducted  from  this  to  get  the 
actual  struck  capacity  of  earth  measured  "in  place"  before  loosen- 
ing. 

Large  wheelers,  even  in  light  soils,  and  small  wheelers  in  tough 
soils,  seldom  leave  the  pit  full  of  earth,  but  at  the  back  end  of  the 
bowl  there  is  usually  a  wedge-shaped  unfilled  space.  I  have  found 
the  average  load,  "place  measure,"  carried  by  wheelers  is  as 
follows : 

No.  1    1/5  cu.  yd. 

No.  2    ^  cu.  yd. 

No.  21/2     1/3  cu  yd.     •'    • 

No.  3 4/10  cu.  yd.    -     ' 

•'''  -A  snatch  team,  to  assist  in  loading,  is  generally  used  with  a  No. 

K?  2'' wheeler,  and  always  with  a  No.   3  wheeler. 

On  long  hauls  it  Is  advisable  to  have  men  with  shovels  to  heap 
the  bowi  full  of  earth,  using  a  front  gate  on  the  Wheeler  to  prevent 

■   loss  of  material  In  transit.       ',    ■  ,  '      ^ 

The  lightest  No.  1  wheelers  inade  are  to  be  recprai^epcied  where 
leads  are  very  short  and  rises  steep,  that  is,  wherever  drag  scrapers 
are  ordinarily  used,  for  they  move  earth  more  economically  than 
drags.  Where  soil  is  very  stony,  or  full  of  roots,  drag  scrapers 
are  to  be  preferred,  since  they  are  more  easily  and  quickly  loaded 
under  such  conditions.  With  wheelers,  as  with  drag  scrapers,  add 
50  ft.  to  the  actual  "lead"  for  turning  and  maneuvering  the  teams, 
equivalent  to  half  minute  of  team  time  each  trip.  Anothe;;.half 
minute  is  lost  in  loading  and  dumping. 

The  fixed  costs  for  the  three  common  sizes  of  wheelers  ara.'as 
follows  for  "average  earth,"  when  wages  are  15  .cts.  per  hr.  for 
laborer  and  35  cts.  per  hr.  for  team    (with  driver)  : 

— Cents  per  cu.  yd- — 
No.  1.        No.  2.        No.  3. 

Lost  team  time  loading  and  dumping....     1.5  1.2    •  0.8 

Wages  of  man  loading 0.*  0.8  1.5 

Plowing 1.5  1.5  .  :   jJL.I, 

Extra  travel  of  team  in  turning,  etc 1.5  1.2  '      v.T 

Snatch  team l.B-  -^  '''1.5 

Wages  of  man  dumping ...  0.8 

Total,   cts.   per   cu.   yd 5.3  6.2  6.8 

Size  of  load  hauled,   cu.   yds... 1/5  %  4/10 

'  A  snatch  team  is  usually  used  with  N6."2'*whe«*ers,  and  in  short- 
'  haul  work  there  is  usually  a  dump  man  also.  p  ,  '  u>  )  ' 
In  easy  soils,  I  have  had  one  snatch  team  assist  fri'Aoadirli;'!H)0 
cu.  yds.  per  day,  so  that  this  item  may  be  less  than  above 
estimated ;  and  under  the  same  conditions  another  %  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.  or  more  may  be  saved  in  wages  of  men  loading  and  dumping. 
There  are  usually  two  men  required  to  load  a  No.  3  wheeler,  which 
accounts  for  the  higher  cost  of  this  Item  in  the  No-.  .3  column. 

The  cost  of  Whether  work,  based  upon  the  foregoing:  data,'' Is 
as  follows: 

Rule  .■^.-Y^^' 'a,  /l«ed    cost    of    5^4    cts.    per   cu.    yd.    for   No.    1 


wheelers^  add    the    following    per    cu.    yd.    per    100    ft.    of  *J^rf**:'' 
2\  eta.  for  No.  1  xoheelera;  or  2  1/5  eta.  for  No.  t  wheelera;   or  1% 
eta.  for  No.  3  tcheelera. 

The  cost  of  foreman's  wages  and  repair  of  wheelers  will  add 
about  1  ct.  more  per  cu.  yd. 

If  the  "lead"  is  50  ft.  and  No.  1  wheelers  are  used,  the  cost  Is 
5%  eta  +  (V4  X.2%,  cts.),  or  6.7  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  exclusive  of 
foreman' s   wages.  ,\ 

Cost     bv     Fresno     Scrapers. — The     ordinanr     /our-hors©     fresno 
scraper  has  a  bowl  13  ins.  high,  18  ina  wide  and  5  ft  long,  giving  ^ 
a  «truck  noeasure  capacity  of  slightly  xnore  than   i  cu.   ft.;  but  i^,  ; 
almost  any  soil,  except  dry,  running  sand,  the  earth  will  heap  up..; 
6   or    8   ina   above   the   top  of   the   bowl,   and   will   extend   quite   a 
distajice  beyond   the  front  of  the  bowl.      One   carefully  measured  ^ 
fresno   load   of   clayey   earth  contained   19   cu-  ft.   of,  loose   earth.,  ^ 
which  compacted  to  16 14   cu.  ft.  when  rammeH  In  4-lh.  fayers  Iq  a   j 
box..    Several  other  large  loads  gave  alinost  the  same  results  a;fter 
being  hauled  100  ft  over  a:  "ifeveT  road. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Specht  has  stated  that  on  a  down  hill  h 
average  35  cu.  ft.  and  occasionally  i^n  as  hii  How- 

ever, this  could  only  occur  with  light,  damp  own  hill    ' 

pull   where   much   material    could   be   drifte<i    :inia'i    ui    me   fresno 
scraper.     I  have  never  measured  any  loadd  of  that  slfee. 

On  level  hauls,   or  on  ■uphill  pttllS,   it  Is  not  ordinarily   safe  to 
count    on    more    than    1^     cu.    yd.     (measured    In    cat)     pej''   loAd;  ^ 
although  uader  favorable  conditions  -the  average  load  may  be'?5  to 
50  per  cent  greater,  while  under' tiilf&vorable  conditions  it  "may  be 
25  per  cent  lesa  •  ''"}  ^ 

If  the  delays  in  loading  and  dumping  are  excluded,  the- tekm  can 
be  counted  upon  to  travel  about  200  ft.  per  minute.  It  'requires 
some  room  in  which  10  maneuver  scrapers  of  any  kind,  no  matter 
what  method  of  hauling  the  teams  is  adopted.  Hence  one  must  not 
measure  th^  average  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  center  of 
the  cut  to '  the  center  of  the  fill,  and  call  that  the  average  haul, 
for  that  is  the  average  "lead,"  which  is  considerably  shorter 
than  the  actual  haul.  -  Jiiv  .- 

"WTien   the   daily  wage  of  a  driver   is    S1.50   and  ttiat  6f   each  of 
the  four   horses   is    ?1,   a   total   of    $5.50   per    fresno,    the    following   ' 
rule  will  give  the  average  cost  of  fresno  work,  not  Including  plow- 
ing,   trimming   or    supervision. 

Rule  VI.— To  a  fixed  cost  of  5  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  add  1%  cts.  per 
100  ft.  of  "lead."  / 

The  fixed  cost  of  5  eta  includes  travelog  th^  ^xtra^-distanee  in  , 
loading,  etc.,  the  slower  speed  in  loading,  the  shifting  of  the  gang  , 
to  newly  plowed  ground,  etc.,  and  it  Includes  1  ct.  for  plowing,  the  j 
ea^th.  The  hauling  cost  of  1%  eta  per  100  ft.  is  based  upon  a  trav- 
eling speed,  of  200  ft.  per  minute  (when  not  delayed  by  loading.  - 
dumping,   etc)    and  upon  the  assumption   that   the  average  load  is 
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^/^.cu.  yd.,  wages  of  four  horses  sind  .driver  being  $6  per  10-hr.  day. 
In  applying  the  rule  never  assume  a  "lead"  shorter  than  50  ft. 

"Lead"  in  ..,  -rt  <-'.,,         Cu.  yds.  per 

feet.  ""    '       f resno  per  day. 

50  120' 

100  100 

150  87 

200  75 

250  67 

Ip    f.y;eui           300  .                                                                    60     ,;:  ,      ,      ;,^.,     ^    .-; 

t. .  ,tA         g,^  55   -      '  ,       *' : 

I  have  never  measured  any  f resno  loads  that  had  been  hauled  as 
far  as  400  ft.,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  f resno  loads  hauled 
mat  distance  would  average  ^asniueh  ail  ^  cti;7'<l/^i(e< -to  tUd  loss  ." 
that  occurs  en  route.  '■"'■'■  -.,tu::,tvi   ,  •,■![>  J('.)/->   i!ioa  ynn   j?.;>.'rtfj. 

If  the  soil  Is  not  of  a  kind  that  heaps  up  and  drifts  well  Ih  front 
of  the  fresno,  the  average  load  will  probably  not  exceed  9  cu.  ft. 
or  %   cu.   yd.,  particularly  on  long  hauls.     In  which  case  the  rule  ■ 

becomes:  "     '"  i^^:'''"'-;  -  •' v/   .■>   .r      .^ar  of  0-.}M,.;nur,  d^irlv/ 

■     -■    '-^If     '^.(  i:    '       '.>'■'■   r-'    r.'i'F.lii    '•■^■iri     TJilJl"!    Iji7'tV>)8        .yC/'xl 

Rule  VII. — To  a  fixed  cost  of  5  cta.p^er  <M.,^d^^aM.2.%  ^w,  tor 
each  100  ft.  Qf  "lead."  ;  ";      \'   ',,  .   '  •      .-      r     '   !'       , .  " 

Then,  for  a  600-ft.  "lead"  the  cost  would  be  5 -f  (6  X  2%),  or  2i 
cts.  per  cu.  yd.     This  checks  very  closely  with  Mr.  Walter  N.  Frick- 
stad's  data  for  a  600-ft.  haul  with  fresnos,  as  giv^ja  ia  J^nifineer- , , 
ing-Contracting,  Nov.   3,   1909.  ^.,l   ^       ■I'.jny'f-'- 

Based  upon  this  last  rule  the  cost  of  fce%f^  .jVi;orki,^j9f[af',J(qUqff« 
for  different  leads:  '  .^r     nurU     ..•Mn:    no"  Jnno-. 

"Lead"  in  Cts.  per  '  <?ti.  yds:  pet  ■ 

,.,,;        feet.  cu  yd.  fresno  per  day. 

50  5%  109 

100  7  86 

r.';'«  .'!.  150"'''   A  ■jbiil'yx»  ^iti  ang3(|j«jf>  bi:  70 

*'.:'.    200'        .'.-,,<    -IOC?    .j'i    10^     -i.oj  .  60  .    ^d 

250  11%  52        ,,  „^„_ 

300  13  46  '  ^"'"^ 

400  16  37        -n  liJrfw 

500  .i;..;!      ,i.  19  3.1  rn 

«00  .v>,   offi    :  22  28  ,;<, 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  above  costs  do  not  include  cost  of  forew^,^ 
man's  wages,  which  ordinarily  ranges  from  %  to  1  ct.  per  cu.  ydrj) 
Dressing  roadbed  and  slopes  will  usually  co§,t  ap  additional  %  ct  ' 
per  sq.  yd.  of  surface  trinuned.  ,  '  ^, . 

I  have  assumed  a  10-hr.  working  day....b1it  It  Is  ijay,  opinion  *hat4t,., 
makes  little   difference  whether   the  day  is  8  or   10,  hrs.   long,   for,; 
the  horses  can  be  "crowded"  harder  on  the  shorter  day,  and  thui 
cover  the  same  mileage  as  on  the  longer  day.  ..     '       '.'  '. 

I  have  assumed  that  each  fresno  is  loaded  as  well  as  duniped'by 
the  driver.     This  iS  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  fresno  over  a 
drag   scraper.      However,    in    tough    soils    It    is    generally    wise    to  ' 
have  one  man  with  each  string  of  fresnos  to  load  them.  "^ 

A  four-horse  fresno  scraper  weighs  about  275  lbs.  A  rope  shoulil'J® 
be  tied  to  the  end  of  the  handle,  so  that  the  driver  can  jerk  the  rope'  ' 


and  right  the  bowl  when  be  gets  back  to  the  pit  and  \t  ready  to 

The  four  horses  are  bitched  abreast.    The'two  . 
a '"jockey  sticlc,"  the ' ends  o£  which  nre  tiel  to  :  . 
horse's  bridle  Js  fastened  to  the  a  -  biiJi«  Ly  .«.  sii  ri 

strap  or  rawhide  ptring.     Each  of  .3  divided  into  two 

lines,  one  line  going  to  each  horse's  i.-riwi*.  une  of  ti 
each  rein  going  10  one  outside  hors«,  and  the  other  li: 
end  outside  horse  from  it.     Thus  the  left  liand  rein  puu.s  i:-.e   leit 
hand   outside   horse   and    the    right    hand    inside    horse,    these    two 
horses  guiding  the  other  two  Vi.,rs^s  v.-   tv,^  >,(»   crr.r.^      'The  right 
hand  rein  controls  the  other  ' 

£>ue  to  the  fact  that;  frcsr.  :  by 

the  drivers,  it  is  not  ne.  work  sev^  s  ^n  a  strUjg.    . 

In  fact  when  building  ai;  :.ent  from  •  s,  one  on  each  "^ 

side,  a  common  method  of  h.>.;i.iii;.-  follows:,   Xhe 

driver  loads  the  f^esno  in   the   c  emban)uneaC 

diagonally,  dumps  the  load  and  con::nue.s  rigr.t  u.r  cis  the  embai^-  ,, 
ment  and  down  Into  tlie  ditch  on  the  opposite  side,  where  he  loads  ^ 
again  after   turning  around,   and   returns.     When   working  in   this 
fa^ilon,  spme  foremen   require  all   the  fresnos   to  move  In  unL5c>i\, 
so  that  a  glance   will   show   -.h^i:    :.  ;...    is   :  .ifng.      When  handled 
thus,   however,    it    is  not  p<..  •?   the    fresnos   are/^ 

working,   so   some   time  Is  a.  t;   the   frefT.o    gang  "' 

to  newly  plowed   ground.     This  lusi   linic   Lo^   Liten.  a 
the  rule  for  cosl  above  given. 

Fresno  work   is   cheaper   than   drag  sera;  i-.i-zr   a;:;,   s: 

every  condition  that  can  be  named. 

It  is  not  easy  to  &x.  the  limit  of  economic  ;.  tui  wUh  fresnos  as 
compared  with  wheeled  scrapers,  principally  because  the  size  of  the  . 
fresno  load  varies  greatly  in  different  soils.  It  is  quite  conunonly 
believed  in  California  that  for  hauls  beyond  200  to  25.0  {L  the 
wheeled  scraper  Is  preferable,  but  in  tough  soils  or  Inj  dry  sand 
the  fresno  loads  may  be  so  small  tliat  a  wheeler  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully on  shorter  hauls.  On  the  other  hand.  In  30ft,  damp  soils 
that  heap  tip  and  drift  well  in  front  of  a  fresno,  the  economic  haul 
m^y  considerably  exceed  300  ft.  .''. 

The  above  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  , 
wage  of  the  driver  equals  the  wage  of  two  horses.  Where  horse  ' 
feed  is  cheap  and  wages  of  men  are  high.  It  is  clear  that  the  fresno  ^" 
shows  up  more  favorably,'  for  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  ^ 
fresno  work  that  there  are  many  horses  and  comparatively  few  men. 

In  solving  the  problem  of  economic  earthwork  in  any  individual 
case,  the  first  step  should  be  to  measure  a  number  of  average 
loads  of  earth  as  they  are  delivered  at  the  dimip  by  fresnos  and  by 
wheelera  Don't  measure  the  loads  in  the  ditch  or  pit,  but  on  the 
dump,  for  much  may  be  lost  in  transit  Shovel  the  load,  of  earth 
into  a  wooden  box  and  ram  it  in  4  to  6-In.  layers.  A  little  time 
spent  in  thus  measuring  the  loads  accurately  will  enable  a  close  esti- 
mate to  be  made  of  the  actual  yardage  moved  per  day  per  scraper 
of  each  class,  provided  a  boy  or  man  is  assigned  for  a  day  to  th'e. 
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task   of  tallying   every   load   moved   by   a   typical    fresno    gang   and 
by  a  typical  wheeler  gang. 

Considering  the  amount  of  money  that  is  usually  at  stake,  it  is 
remarkable  how  often  guesswork  prevails  where  a  little  time  spent 
in  measuring  a  few  loads  and  a  day's  tally  of  the  loads  would 
settle  the  matter  definitely.  "Where  a  gang  is  moving  only  1,000  cu. 
yds.  daily,  1  ct.  saved  per  yard  means  $10  a  day.  Yet  even  the 
most  skilled  foreman  will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  [ 
difference  of  a  cent  a  yard  cost  between  a  fresno  gang  and  a 
wheeler  gang  merely  by  looking  at  them  work.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  work  by  these  two  types  of  scrapers  where  the  length  of  haul 
Is  such  that  they  are  almost  on  a  parity  as  regards  cost.  Of 
course  there  are  hauls  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  where,  it 
is  either  the  fresno  "hands  down,"  or  where  it  is  the  wheeler  "hands 
down." 

Cost  by  Elevating  Graders. — An  elevation  grader  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  four-wheeled  truck  provided  with  a  plow  which  casts 
Its  furrow  upon  an  endless  belt,  which  elevates  the  material  and 
deposits  it  in  wagons  as  fast  as  they  are  driven  under  the  belt^ 
For  successful  operation  there  must  be  few  boulders  or  roots  to  stop"-^ 
th6  plow  of  the  machine ;  and  there  must  be  considerable  room 
in  which  to  turn  the  machine,  and  maneuver  the  teams  goin^  .. 
and  coming,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  grader  is  working  must',,, 
not  be  too  hilly.  The  machine  does  not  work  to  advantage  in  nar- 
row cuts,  due  to  lack  of  room  for  wagons  alongside.  The  machine 
is  adapted  to  loading  wagons  on  road  work,  but  is  especially  suit- 
able for  reservoir  work  and  the  like.  The  machine  is  used  in 
prairie  soils  for  digging  ditches  and  conveying  the  material  directly 
into  the  road,  but  the  material  must  afterv/ard  be  leveled  with  a 
leveling  scraper  or  road  machine  ;  and  it  would  seem  better  prac- 
tice to  use  the  road  scraper  entirely  for  this  class  of  grading  with- 
out resort  to  the  elevating  grader  at  all.  Claims  have  been  made 
that  1,000  cu.  yds.  in  10  hrs.  are  loaded  by  the  grader.  Under 
very  favorable  conditions  this  may  be  done,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a  dally  average  of  more  than  500  cu.  yds.  place  measure  loaded  by 
a  grader  operating  in  easy  soil. 

A  grader  costs  about  $1,000,  and  is  hauled  either  by  10  or  12 
horses  or  by  a  25-hp.  traction  engine,  the  latter  being  usually  the 
more  economical  in  the  long  run.  It  requires  2  men  to  operate  the 
grader,  and,  where  horses  are  used,  2  or  3  men  to  drive  the 
horses.  Where  a  traction  engine  is  used,  2  men  operate  the 
grader,  1  engineman  operates  the  traction  engine,  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  keep  a  team  busy  part  of  the  time  hauling  water  for 
the  engine,  if  water  is  not  supplied  by  gravity  or  by  pumps.  The 
traction  engine  burns  0.6  to  0.7  ton,  or  1,200  to  1,400  lbs.,  per  10 
hrs.  To  furnish  steam  there  will  be  required  not  over  8  lbs.  'of 
water  per  lb.  of  coal,  or  0.7  X  8  =  5.6  tons  of  water  per  day.  The 
grader  travels  about  150  ft.  per  min.  when  hauled  by  an  engine, 
and  it  takes  1%  mins.  to  turn  around  at  each  end  of  its  run,  de- 
scribing a  circle  of  about  50  ft.  diameter  In  turning.  It  takes  about 
15  seconds  to  load  a  wagon  with    %   cu.  yd.  of  earth  measured  ih 
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place,  when  ihe  grader  Is  traveling  150  ft.  per  min.,  so  that  the 
grader  travels  40  ft  In  loading  a  5i-yd.  wagon;  then  It  stops  for 
about  15  seca  until  the  next  wagon  comes  up  under  the  belt-  If 
three-horse  patent  dump  wagons  are  used — and  no  other  Und 
should  be  used  with  elevating  graders — the  wagon  load  isr  1^4 
cu.  yds.,  and  the  gradeV  travels  about  65  ft  to  load  a  wagon. 

I  have  seen  700  two-horse  wagons,  holding  %  cu.  yd.  each, 
loaded  per  10-hr.  day;  and.  I  am  informed,  that  with  good  man- 
agement and  an  easy  soil,  700  wagons,  holding  more  than  1  cu.  yd. 
each,  can  be  loaded  per  10-hr.  day.  With  three-horse  wagons  the 
average  10-hr.  da^-'s  output  on  the  Chicago  Draioase  Canal  was 
'4N^  eu.  yda.  of  top  eoil. 

Mr.  K.  Adelbert  Brown,  C^  B.,  of  Rochester,  informs  me  that  an 
eleratlng  grader  was  used  by  Thomas  Holihan,  in  grading  streets 
at  Canaodaigua,  N.  Y.  .  The  streets  were  60  to  7S  fc  w^ide  be- 
tween property  lines,  and  36  ft.  between  curba  A  traction  engine 
was  used  to  haul  the  grader,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  turning  the 
engine  and. grader  between  the  waiii  lines,  which  was  easily  within 
SO  ft.  of  space.  -  "The  efficiency  of  the  machine  was  not  tested  fully, 
due  to  a  lack  of  teams;  but.  when  teams  were  available,  50  wagon 
loads,  of  1>4  CO.  yds.  each,  were  readily  loaded  in  an  hour.  Tfae 
machine  was  satisfactory  in  stone  and  gravel  roads  and  stiff  day, 
but  in  light  sand  in  some  cases  refused  to  elevate."  This  latter  is 
true,  however,  ot  all  elevating  graders  in  any  dry  sand  that  will 

not  turn  a  furrow. 

Fred,  T,  Ley  &  Co..  of  Springfield,  Ma^.  Inform  me;  that  ele- 
vating graders  were  used  by  them  on  electric  railway  work  in 
central  New  York  state,  both  with  traction  engines  and  with  horses. 
They  averaged  400  to  5Q0  cu.  yda  loaded  into  wagons  per  gi:ader 
per  day.  .  \^_     .      ^.        ;  "^    '         ■     ^ 

No  matter  how  short  the  lead,  a  team.  hajiUpg  eai^  ^!pm  a  grs^der 
must  perform  a  large  percentage  of  waste  labor  following  die 
grader,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  adding  about  400  ft  to  the  "lead." 
If  3  horses  and  a  driver  are  worth  $4.50  a  day,  and  the  load  is  V^ 
cu.  yda,  the  cost  of  hauling  is  0.6  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft.  of  haul ; 
so  that  the  waste  distance  traveled  (400  ft.  lead)  adds  2%  t?bB.-  per 
cu.  yd.  to  the  cost.  With  wages  of  singfle  horses  at  %\,  and  men  at 
11,50,  the  fixed  cost  is  as  follows,  witli  an  output  of  500  cti.  yda 
per  10  hra. : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

LiOSt  team  time  (400  ft.  added  to  "lead") 2.5  cts. 

10  horses  on  grader  and,  4  men.  ....•.•.........:..'.    3.5     "        ', 

5  men  on.  dump    spreading .•..•..-...■........    1.5     " 

Interest,  rei>air8  and  depreciation.- 15- per^^y .    1.0     " 

Total     .»^.... ...... &.&  cts. 

The  rule  is:  ...  >  I  .  k     .      ^ 

Rule  TIJI.-^To  m^ftaxd  eottiaf  SVfr  ci».  add  */14>^.-per.^^4fd,,  per 

IfiQ  ft.  of  lead.  ,       f.         n       -,;, 

It  will  take  6  three-horae  wagons  to  handle  the  SiOOr«u.  3f<^  S^r 

day  where  tkie  lead  is  500  ft.  ■■  ..  ,,     -j-.  .,-   ^■.   ., 

It  is  necessary  to  spread  the  earth-on  .th%  ^^iBv  .t^jI^^eiTa^  Irt^- 
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lug  of  the  dump  wagons,  but  by  using  a  leveling  scraper  the  cost 
of  this  item  can  be  reduced  to  1  ct.  or  less,  instead  of  the  1^^  cts. 
above  given  for  hand  work. 

A  traction-engine  outfit  will  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  the 
grader  somewhat,  below  the  above  given  figures,   thus: 

Per  day. 
%  ton  coal,  at  $3 $  2.00 

1  engineman 3.00 

2  grader   operators 5.00 

Interest,  repairs  and  depreciation  of  engine, 3.50 

Total,   500  cu.  yds.,  at  2.7   cts..urj .-.  a.  v ?13.50 

This  2.7  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  it  will  be  seen,  is  0.8  ct.  less  than  Where 
10  horses  and  4  men  operate  the  grader. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  pump  water  by  hand  and  haul  it  far  for  the 
traction  engine,  the  cost  may  easily  be  increased  Mi  ct.  per  cu.  yd., 
or  more. 

In  Engineering-Contracting ,  April,  1906,  page  102,  etc.,  there  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Hauer,  giving  costs  of  elevating  grader 
work  on  7  railroad  jobs.  The  limitations  of  the  grader  for  narrow 
thorough  cuts  are  well  shown.  The  average  cost  was  as  follows 
for  an  average  "lead"  of  800  ft.,  with  an  average  daily  output  of 
288  cu.  yds.  per  elevating  grader: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Loading    50.100 

Hauling    0.127 

Dumping  and  spreading   0.029 

Water   boy    .  . . . ;  . ;  r. 0.002 

I'oreman 0.010 

Total     $0,268 

The   wages  of   the   grader   operators   were   $1.50   per    lO-hr.    day;' 
laborers,  $1.50  ;    two-horse  team  and  driver,  $4.60  ;  three-horse  team 
and  driver,    $6.25.     The  $0,268  does  not  include  any  allowance  for 
interest,  repairs  and  depreciation.     This  is  probably  as  high  a  cost 
for  elevating  grader  work  as  will  be  likely  to  occur  with  the  same 
length  of  haul  and  the  same  rates  of  wages. 

Steam    Shovel    Data.— The    size    of    a    steam    shovel    is    usually 
denoted  by  the  capacity  of  the  dipper  in  cubic  yards  and  the  weight 
of  the  whole  machine  In  tons ;    both  should  be  given,  for  in  a  hard 
material  a  smaller  dipper  is  used  than  in  soft  material  when  work- 
ing with  the  same  steam  shovel.     The  following  are  some  of  tiie 
standard  sizes: 

Weight,  tons   .■.'..■.'...,'..,.       35  45  55  65  7o  90 

Dipper,,  cu.   yds.:..:..";.;..     1%         IVi         1?4  2         21/2  3 

Coal  in  10  hrs.,  tons.... ...  .     %  1         1  Vi         1^  2,       214 

Water  in   10   hrs.,   gals. 1,500     2,000     2,500     3,000     4,000     4,500 

The  price  of  shovels  is  approximately  $130  per  ton  for  the  larger 
sizes,  and  $160  per  ton  for  the  35-ton  size.  .      " 

A  iBhovel  of  any  size  is  so  designed  that,  when  digging  to  av'erage 
earth,  it  can  average  at  least  3  dipperfuls  per  minute,  when  the 
dipper  arm  Swings  only  90°.  Shovels  are  built  to  ruh  on  standard 
gage  track,  and  in  operating  a  shovel  it  Is  customary  to  use  rails 
in  5-ft  lengths,  so  that  the  shovel  cuts  5  ft.  Into  a  face  before  it  la 
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shifted  ahead.     The  time  required  \..<  .  aci  may  average  as 

low  as  3  mins.,  arid  shouid  never  averatjv--  r;iv;c  ilian  5  mins.,  but  on 
ixKjVly  managed  work  I  have  often  seen  10  mins.  consumed  in  shift- 
ing the  shovel  ahead. 

'Traction  shoAels"  weighing  26  tons,  or  less,  may  be  had,  and 
tho  •  '■■  '^  '  require  rails  to  run  upon,  but  are  provided  with  broad- 
XI:  n  wheels. 

S\^  ,  ivols  of  small   size,   moi!nt.e(l   lik»>  a  locotnotivo  cran  ■   so 

that  they  can  swing  a  full  ; 

wagons  In  confined  places. 

The  width  of  the  cut  or  "swath"  excavated  by  a  siwvel  vaiica 
from  18  ft  for  the  smallest  shovels  to  40  ft.  for  the  largest.  The 
height  of  the  face  of  the  cut  is  usually  15  to  30  ft.  In  tough 
material  the  face  of  the  cut  should  not  be  higher  than  the  dipper 
can  reach,  that  Is,  14  to  20  ft.  Too  high  a  face  In  treacherous, 
sliding  material  Is  to  be  avoided,  for  the  shovel  may  be  buried  by  a 
slide. 

The  height  of  the  face  of  the  cut  has  a  marked  Influence  upon 
the  output  of  a  shovel.  If  the  face  is  only  6  ft.  high  and  18  ft 
wide,  there  are  only  4  cu.  yds,  per  lineal  foot  of  cut,  or  20  cu.  yds. 
for  every  5  lin.  ft  of  cut.  A  1-yd.  shovel  would  excavate  this  in, 
say,  10  mins. ;  then,  if  5  mins.  were  spent  moving  forward  for  the 
next  "bite,"  there  would  be  15  mins.  required  to  excavate  20  cu. 
yds.,  and  one-third  of  the  time  would  be  spent  In  shifting  the 
shovel.  Shallow  cuts  are  expensive  not  only  on  this  account,  but  be- 
cause a  full  dipper  cannot  be  averaged  when  the  height  of  the  face 
of  the  cut  becomes  much  less  than  one  and  a  half  or  two  times  the 
depth  of  the  bucket. 

In  addition  to  the  lost  time  of  shifting  the  shovel,  there  is  more 
or  less  lost  time  switching  cars  up  to  the  shovel.  On  "thorough 
cut"  work  this  lost  time  of  switching  is  greater  than  on  "side  cut" 
work.  A  "thorough  cut"  is  practically  a  huge  trench,  in  which  the 
shovel  Is  working  at  the  face,  so  that  only  one  or  two  cars  can 
come  up  on  the  track  alongside  of  the  shovel,  the  car  track  being 
In  the  bottom  of  the  cut.  This  method  of  attack  should  be  avoided 
wherever  possible.  In  "side  cut"  work  a  full  train  of  cars  can 
come  alongside  the  shovel,  one  car  being  loaded  after  another  until 
tiie  train  is  loaded. 

There  are  frequently  conditions  that  make  it  cheaper  in  the  end 
to  use  wagons  instead  of  cars  for  hauling  the  earth  away.  In 
such  cases  never  use  a  large  dipper,  for  so  much  earth  will  spill 
over  the  sides  of  the  wagon  as  to  block  the  road  and  delay  the 
movement  of  the  wagons,  even  when  a  snatch  team  is  used.  A 
1%-yd.  bucket  is  as  large  as  should  l)e  used  for  loading  wagons. 

Hauling  With  Dinkeys. — The  ordinary  "contractor's  locomotive," 
or  "dinkey,"  travels  on  a  track  of  3-ft.  gage.  The  smallest  size 
of  dinkey  commonly  used  weighs  8  short  tons,  and  is  listed  as 
having  a  tractive  pull  of  2.900  lbs.  on  a  level  track.  Whether 
the  actual  tractive  capacity  is  exactly  2,900  I  do  not  know;  but 
it  must  be  approximately  that,  for  any  locomotive  can  exert  a  pull 
of  25%    of  the  weight  on  its  driving  wheels   even   on    clean  rails. 
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The  loa5s  that  a  dinkey  can  pull,  however,  are  much  over-estimated 
in  catalogxtes,  due  to  too  low  rolling  resistances  asaumed  for  cars. 
It  Is  said  in  some  of  the  catalogues  that  the  resistance  to  traction 
is  6%  lbs.  per  short  ton.  This  rate  applies  only  to  the  best  of 
standard  gage  railway  tracks  with  heavy  rails,  well  ballasted,  and 
with  heavy  wheel  loads.  On  a  contractor's  narrow  gage,  light  rail 
track,  the  resistance  to  traction  is  probably  not  must  less  than  20 
to  40  lbs.  per  ton,  and  at  the  point  where  the  cars  are  loaded  it  is 
doubtless  more,  due  to  the  dirt  on  the  rails.  It  requires  almost 
twice  as  great  a  pull  to  start  a  car  as  to  keep  it  in  motion. 

The  resistance  due  to  gravity  is  20  lbs.  per  short  ton  per  1%  of 
grade ;  but,  of  course,  the  tractive  power  of  a  locomotive  falls  off 
20  lbs.  for  every  ton  of  its  own  weight  for  each  1%  of  grade. 

Based  upon  these  data,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  the  resist- 
ance to  traction  is  40  lbs.  per  short  ton,  an  8-tou  dinkey  is  capable 
of  hauling  the  following  loads,  including  the  weight  of  the  cars: 

Total  tons. 

Level   track    70 

1%    grade    4  6 

2%    grade    33 

3%    grade 26 

4%    grade    21 

5%    grade     17 

6%    grade    14 

■   8%    grade    !••••, :'.•••,,•      10 

Note. — On  a  poor  track  nb^  even  as  great  loads  a?  the  above  caa 
be  hauled. 

Due  to  the  accidents  that  frequently  occur  from  the  breaking 
in  two  of  trains  on  steep  grades,  and  from  the  running  away  of 
engines,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  using  grades  of  more  than  6%. 

When  heavily  loaded,  a  dinkey  travels  5  miles  per  hr.  on  a 
straight  track;  but  when  lightly  loaded,  or  on  a  down  grade,  It 
may  run  9  miles  an  hour. 

The  following  are  the  average  struck  measure  capacities  of  the 
dump  cars  made  by  one  firm  (variations  of  weight  of  several  hun- 
dred pounds  occur,  according  to  the  make)  : 

fanacitv.    cu.    yds 1  1%  2        .  2%  3 

Weilht,    lbs. ..1,700         2.000         2.300         2,800         3,500 

•  A^  car  seldom  averages  its  struck  capacity  6f  earth  measured 
"In  place,"  even  when  the  car  is  heaped  full  with  a  shovel ;  for  not 
only  are  there  vacant  places  in  the  coraers  of  the  car,  but  the  loose 
earth  is  20%  to  30%  more  bulky  than  earth  "in  place." 

The  number  of  dinkeys  required  to  keep  a  shovel  busy  can  be 
estimated  from  the  data  given.  On  short  hauls  (1,000  ft.  or  less) 
one  very  often  sees  only  one  dinkey  serving  a  1%-yd.  shovel.  '  In 
such  cases  the  dinkey  is  not  heavily  loaded,  so  that  it  q^n  run  fast, 
and  by  having  enough  men  to  dump  a  train  of  6  cars  in  2  or  3  mlns. 
a' Yairly  good  dally  output  of  the  shovel  can  be  secured. 
''in  dumping  the  cars,  estimate  on  the  basis  of  one  3-yd.  car 
^utrtped  by  each  man  in  IVa  to  2  mins.  The  men  work  in  groups 
of  2  or  3  in  dumping  the  cars,  and  enough  men  are  usually  provided 
on  the  dumn  to  dump  a  train  in  3  mins. 

When   two   or   more   dinkeys  are   serving   one   shovel,   and   long 
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trains  (12  cars)  are  bein^  used.  It  woull  s^eni  that  very  little  lost 
shovel  tiiiie  would  oc<?ur  due  to  empty  train ;    but, 

even  under  favorable  conditions,   :  to  2  mlns.  per  train 

are  lost  In  swltdiing.  This  is  another  rciison  why  a  shovel  served 
by  only  one  dinkey  maices  so  good  a  showing  on  short-haul  work. 
Still  ani  •■  -n   Is  that  at  the  time  the  shovel  Is  shifting  for- 

ward,  t  can  often  make  its  round  trip ;    and  on  shallow 

face  WUI.V  Li..^  oi.ifting  of  tne  shovel  occurs  frequently. 

The  method  of  using  a  hoisting  iengine  and  cable   to  move  tira 

cars  Is  quite  common  in  railroad  worli.  where  the  tiauls  are  short, 
say  1,000  ft.  or  less.  The  track  is  laid  on  a  rather  steep  grade,  at 
least  i%  from  the  pit  to  the  dump,  and  the  cars  coast  down 
by  gravity  usually  in  trains  of  4  cars  holding  about  2  cu.  yds.  each. 
The  hoisting  engines  pull  the  cars  back  with  a  wire  rope.  A  team 
of  horses  will  iiave  all  it  can  do  to  puli  a  train  of  4  such  cars 
even  on  a  slipht  down  grade  to  the  dump.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  team  that  is  working  steadily  cannot  be  counted  on  to  pull  more 
than  two  cars  holding  3  eu.  ydsL  each,  on  a  level  track  of  the 
kind  ordinarily  used  in  contract  work.       .         ,  ■    -r    -- ■  ,, 

The  3-ft.  gage  track  commonly  usedls  laMPwItliiraUs  weighing 
16  to  40  lbs.  per  yard  of  single  rail.  AJO  br  SS^lb.  rail  m;U£t;s  a 
track  that  is  not  easily  kinked  under  the-  loads,  even  when  ties  are 
spaced  i  ft.  centers.  A  6  X  6-ln.  tie,  §  ft.  long,  is  the  best  size.  I 
have  tried  4  X  4-in.  ties,  but  they  are  easily  split  by  the  spikes,  and 
are  not  of  much  value  after  being  used  once ;  whereas  the  6  X  6-in. 
ties  can  be  laid  4  to  8  times.  After  the  rails  and  ties  are  delivered, 
and  the  roadway  graded,  such  a  track  can  be  laid  for  f  100  per  mile, 
or  J 2  i)er  100  ft.,  when  wages  are  15  cts.  per  hr.  And  the  track 
can  be  torn  up  and  loaded  on  wagons  for  $1  per  .100  ft. ;  there  being 
1  ton  of  30-lb.  rails  and  375  ft.  R  BL  of  «  X  6-ln  X  5-ft.  ties  per 
100  ft.  of  track. 

In  railroad  work  it  is  usually  necessary  to  build  a  trestle  through 
which  the  cars  are  dumped  in  maldng  the  embankment.  The  trestles 
usually  consist  of  two  posts  per  bent,  the  posts  being  of  round 
timber,  capped  with  a  squared  stick,  and  sway  braced  with  round 
timber  saplinga  In  the  section  on  Timberwork  the  reader  will  find 
data  on  the  cost  of  trestlework. 

Summary  of  the  Cost  of  Steam  Shovel  Work.— As  atwve  stated. 
show.  5  are  so  designed  that  about  3  dipperfuls  can  be  averaged  per 
minu.-  when  actually  loading  cars ;  but  I  find  that  even  with  well 
arranged  tracks,  and  a  good  high  face,  the  necessary  delays  of  shift- 
ing the  shovel  ahead,  switching  the  trains,  moving  the  shovel  back 
to  start  a  new  swath,  etc.,  keep  the  shovel  idle  about  lialf  the  time. 
Occasionally,  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions,  a  shovel  may 
average  6  or  6»4  hrs.  of  actual  shoveling  per  10-hr.  day. 

The  size  of  the  dippers,  as  listed  In  catalogues,  often  refers  to 
dippers  heaped  full  of  loose  earth.  I  find  that  the  actual  "place 
measure"  averages  about  309^  less  than  the  listed  capacity  of  a 
dipper,  for  not  everj-  dipper  goes  out  full,  and  even  if  it  does  the 
earth  is  not  as  compact  in  the  dipper  as  In  place. 
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On  the  basis  of  3  dippers  loaded  per  minute  of  actual  work,  we 
have  tlie  following  for  dippers  of  different  sizes : 

Dipper. — Output  in  Cu.  Yds. — 

Nominal.  Actual  (average).  Steady  Shoveling. 

Yds.                     Yds.  lOhrs.                     5  hrs. 

1  0.7  1,260                          630 
1%                       1.0  1,800                          900 

2  1.4  2,520                        1,260 
2V2                       1.7  3,060                       1,530 

'We  see  that  where  the  shovel  Is  actually  shoveling  5  hrs.  out  of 
the  10  (and  this  is  a  good  average),  a  1-yd.  dipper  will  load  630 
cu.  yds.;  a  1%-yd.  dipper,  900  cu.  yds.;  a  2i^-yd.  dipper,  1,530  cu. 
yds.  These  are  not  merely  theoretical  outputs,  for  I  have  monthly 
output  records  that  show  these  averages  for  each  10-hr.  shift. 
However,  the  track  arrangement  must  be  such  that  cars  are 
promptly  supplied  to  the  shovel,  if  any  such  average  as  900  cu.  yds. 
per  day  per   li^-yd.  dipper  is  to  be  maintained. 

Taking  the  1%-yd.  dipper  as  the  common  size,  we  may  say  that 
in  "average  earth,"  with  cars  promptly  supplied,  900  cu.  yds.  are  a 
fair  10-hr.  day's  work  ;  but  if  only  one  dinkey  is  used,  the  lost  time 
may  easily  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  650  cu.  yds.  become 
a  good  day's  work  in  "average  earth."  In  hardpan,  or  exceedingly 
tough  clay,  the  output  of  a  shovel  may  fall  to  about  half  the  out- 
put in  "average  earth";  that  is,  450  cu.  yds.  per  10-hr.  day  with  a. 
1  %  -yd.   shovel. 

The  size  of  shovel  to  select  for  any  given  work  depends  upon  tlae 
yardage  of  earth  in  each  cut — not  upon  the  total  yardage  in  the 
contract.  On  very  light  cuts,  such  as  street  and  road  work,  cellars, 
etc.,  a  small  shovel  with  a  %  to  %-yd.  dipper  is  usually  most 
economic.  Use  a  small  26-ton  traction  shovel,  with  1-yd.  dipper  for 
small  railway  cuts,  where  moves  from  one  cut  to  another  will  be 
frequent.  Use  a  55  to  65-ton  shovel  with  1%  to  2%-yd.  dipper 
where  cuts  are  heavy,  and  moves  not  very  frequent.  Use  a  75  to 
nO-ton  shovel,  with  2%  to  314-yd.  dipper,  on  heavy  cuts,  where 
moves  are  infrequent.  Of  course  a  heavy  shovel  with  a  small  dipper 
is  necessary  in  hardpan  and  very  tough  material. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  55-ton  shovel  is  ordinarily  as  follows, 
assuming  22  days  worked  during  the  month,  and  6  months  worked 
during  the  year,  or  132  days  actually  worked  per  year: 

Per  Day 

Shovel    Crew:  "Worked. 

1  engineman  on   shovel,  at  ?125  per  mo $     5.70 

1   craneman  on  shovel,  at  $90  per  mo 4.10 

1   fireman  on  shovel,  at  $65  per  mo 3.00 

6  pitmen,  at  $1.75  per  10-hr.  day 10.50 

1  night  watchman,  at   $50  per  mo 2.30 

Total  shovel   crew $  25.60 

Coal  for  shovel,  1%  tons,  at  $4,  delivered $  B.OO 

Water     300 

Oil    and    waste 0.50 

Interest  on  $7,200  shovel  at  6%  per  year  -~  132  days 3.25 

Repairs  on  $7,200,  3%  per  mo.  -r-  22  days 10.00 

Depreciation  on  $7,200,   6%  per  year  -i-  132  days 3-25 

Total  steam  shovel  crew,  fuel,  repairs,  etc $  50.60 
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Moving  and  housing  shovel  once  durtnff  yeax,  say,   |500  -;- 

132  dao's   4-00 

Total   charges   on    shovel I  54.60 

Train  Crew: 

2  en~  •    ~   -    <  on   2  dinkeys),  at  $3 1  6.00 

2   t:                       :   $2 4.00 

6  di .t    ?1.75 10.50 


Total    train    crew f  20.50 

Coal  for  2  dinkeys,  0.6  ton,  at  |4 %  2.40 

Water 1.50 

Oii  and  wa^ite 0.50 

Interest  on  $8,000   (2  dinkeys  and  24  cars),  at  6%  per  year 

-^  132  day.s   3.65 

Repairs  on  |8,000,  at  1  V3%  per  mo.  -^  22  days 5.45 

Depreciation  on  $S,000.  at  8%  per  year  -r-  132  days 4.85 

Total  train  crew,  fuel,  repairs^  etc.. I  3S.85 

Moving  and  housing  locomotives  and  cars  once  during  year, 

same  as  for   shovel 4.00 


Total    charges    of    locomotives   and   cars %  42.85 

TracA;  Crexo  and  Track: 

6  men  grading  and  track  shifting,  at  $1.75 $  10.6$ 

Interest  on    ?2,250    (rails    (35    lbs.   per   yd.)    and   fastenings 

for  1  mile  of  track),  at  i%  -r-  132  days 1.00 

Depreciation  on  $2,250,  at  12%  -r-  122  days .*....  2.00 

Interest  on    1750    (ties,   at   30   cts.   each,   2   miles  track),  at 

6%  -e-  132  days 0.35 

Depreciation  on  $760   (ties),  at  10%  per  mo.  -r-  22  days 3.60 

Total  track  crew  and  track $  17.35 

Supervision,  Etc.: 

%  superintendent,  at  $150  per  mo $  3.50 

1   foreman,   at    $75    per   mo 3.50 

1   timekeeper,  at  $65  per  mo 3.00 

Cxeneral  management,  office  expenses,  etc.,  6%  of  daily  pay- 
roll   4.00 


Total   supervision,  etc $  14.00 

Grand   total    $128.80 

Summarizing  we  have  the  following  dally  cost  and  cost  per  cu. 
yd.  when  the  daily  output  is  1,000  cu.  yds.  (or  22,000  cu.  yds.  per 
month)  : 

Per  day. 

Shovel  expenses   $  54.60 

Train    expenses     42.85 

Track    expenses     17.35 

Supervision,    etc 14.00 

Total   $128.80  12.88 

Tough    material    and    unfavorable    conditions    frequently    reduce 

the  daily  output  to  600  cu.  yds.,  and  run  the  cost  up  to  21  cts.  per 

cu.  yd. 

The  most   variable  of  tlie   four   main    items   of  daily   expense  Is 

Track  Expense.     Often  a  large  crew  of  men  is  kept  busy  grading 

for  new  tracks,   although   it  is   rare   that  more  than   10  or  12  men 

are  thus  engaged   for  each  shovel  crew. 

The  estimated  percentages  for  repairs  and   depreciation   are  lib- 
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eral,  but  It  must  be  remembered  that  repairs  increase  as  the 
machines  grow  older,  and  that  a  high  allowance  should  be  made 
for  depreciation  to  cover  obsolescence,  i.  e.,  the  "getting  out  of  date" 
or  behind  the  times. 

Depreciation  of  ties  is  especially  rapid  in  contract  work,  due  to 
the  destruction  that  occurs  from  frequent  track  shifting.  Depre- 
ciation of  rails  is  also  rapid,  due  to  their  becoming  kinked. 

The  foregoing  itemization  of  cost  should  be  taken  merely  to  repre- 
sent a  lairly  typical  example,  but  each  particular  case  will  have  its 
varying  conditions  tliat  must  be  considered. 

Where  temporary  trestles  must  be  built  to  carry  the  cars  out  over 
proposed  fills,  as  is  common  on  railway  work,  the  cost  of  the 
trestles  must  be  added  to  the  above  figures.  The  cost  of  trestle- 
work  can  be  estimated  from  data  niven  in  the  section  on  Piling  and 
Timberwork,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  much  lighter  timbers 
can  be  used  for  dinkey  locomotives  and  trains  than  for  standard 
railway  tracks.  It  shoxild  also  be  remembered  that  round  poles 
can  usually  be  secured  for  the  legs  or  posts  of  trestle  bents,  and 
that  each  bent  usually  has  only  two  legs.  The  squared  stringers, 
ties  and  caps  can  usually  be  recovered,  but  the  posts,  sills  and  sway 
l^races  are  buried   permanently  in  the  fill. 

Cost  of  Digging  a  Well  or  Cesspool.*— Circular  wells  or  holes 
are  often  dug  for  wafer  siipply  an  J  for  cesspools  around  buildings. 

A  well  was  dug  on  Lopg  Island  in  a  clay  material  with  an  occa- 
sional boulder.  The  material  was  stiff  enough  to  stand  up  with- 
out shoring.  The  hole  was  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  24  ft.  deep.  For 
two  days  two  men  did  the  work,  but,  when  a  bucket  had  to  be  used, 
another  man  was  added  to  the  force.  A  three-legged  derrick,  with  a 
crank  on  it,  was  used  to  hoist  the  bucket  of  earth.  The  excavation 
•wa,s  made  entirely  with  picks  and  sliovels;  Th6r6  were  1,305  cu.  ft. 
of  material  excavated,  or  about  48  cii.  yds.  A  10-hr.  day  was 
worked.     The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows : 

2  men   2   days,  at   ?l-.50 .?  fi.no 

3  nien  5  days,  at   $1..50 22.50 

Total    $2S.,50 

This  gives  a  cost  of  60  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavating  and 
hoisting  the  material  and.  dumping  it  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of 
the  liole..    This  cost  is  quite  reasonable  for  this  work. 

Cost  of  Trenching,  Cross- References. — Data  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  following  sections  bf  this  book :  Waterworks, 
Sewers,  and  Miscellaneous  Costs.     Consult  the  index  under  Trenches. 

The  Cost  of  Backfilling  a  Trench  With  a  Scraper.f— Fig.  1  shows 
a'Doan   Ditching  Scraper  for  back  filling  trenches  or  ditches. 

To  backfill  a  trench,  a  rope  or  chain  about  20  ft.  long  is  fastened 
to  the  cable  chain  on  the  scraper,  and  a  team  is  hitched  on  to  the 
*id  of  the  rope.  The  team,  of  course,  works  on  one  side  of  the 
i"*€nch.     The  scraper  weighs  only  75  lbs.,  and  can  be  dragged  back 

* Enfjinering-Contracting.  Oct.   28.   1908. 
^Engineering-Contracting ,  January,  1906,  p.  11. 
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oy  one  man,  although  some  contrnctora  prefer  to  have  two  men  on 
the  scraper,  especially  T^•^.en  the  men  are  small. 

In  10  hrs.  a  teajn  and  driver  and  one  man  on  the  scraper  back- 
filled 400  I!n.  ft.  of  trench  2  ft.  wide  by  7  ft.  deep.  This  is  more 
than  200  cu.  yds.  backfilled  at  a  cost  of  2^  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  "With 
two  men  on  the  scraper,  and  working  very  hard,  as  much  as  700  lln. 
ft  were  backfilled  In  a  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  less  than  2  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.  In  this  case  no  tamping  was  required,  but,  even  where 
tamping  is  called  for,'  a  scraper  is  much  cheaper  than  a  shovel  for 
backfilling. 

While  good  work  can  be  done  with  the  ordinary  drag  scraper,  It  is 
not  so  good  a  tool  for  backfilling  as  that  described  above,  for  three 
reasons :  First,  because  a  E>oan  scraper  Is  lighter ;  second,  be- 
cause  a    drag   scraper    is  narrower ;     and    third,    because    a   drag 


Fig.  1.     Doan  Scraper. 

scraper  is  not  so  quickly  dumped.  The  Doan  scraper  is  made  of  oalc, 
shod  with  steel  on  the  cutting  edge.  This  cutting  edge  is  4  fL  long, 
which  means  a  good  wide  swath  cut  at  each  forward  pull.  In  adap- 
tion to  its  use  for  backfilling,  the  scraper  is  also  suited  for  use"  In 
digging  ditches,  leveling  embankments,  etc.  The  scraper  is  made  by 
the  Sidney  Steel  Scraper  Co.,  of  Sidney,  Ohio, 

Prices  for  Drainage  Ditch  Work,*— Tiie  foUowing  figures  on  ditch 
construction  in  Minnesota  were  given  by  Mr.  George  A.  Ralph, 
State   Drainage    Engineer,    in   a  paper   before  the   Minnesota   Sur- 

*Enffineerinff-ContractiHg,  J»Ijr_^  l^  1407^ 
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veyors'  ana  Engineers'  Society.  Tlie  flgrures  are  tlie  average  prices 
and  are  based  on  contract  prices  for  woric  on  whicii  Mr.  Ralpli  was 
engineer;    they  cover  a  period  extending  from  1886  to  1906: 

Slip    scraper    work  :  Per  cu.  yd-. 

Not   exceeding      6    ft  in    depth $0.10 

Not  exceeding   10   ft.    in  depth 0.12 

Not  exceeding   12   ft.   in   deptli 0.14 

Elevating  grader  work 0.08 

Shovel  work,    2    to   6   ft.    deep 0.15 

Shovel   work,    2   to   10   ft.   deep 0.20 

Hayknife  work.    2   to    4    ft.    deep 0.12 

Hand   labor   in    timbered    swamps 0.15   to  0.20 

Good    dredge    work 0.08 

Dredge   work,    unfavorable    conditions 0.10  to  0.14 

Capstan    ditch,    plow    work 0.40  to  0.60 

Cost  of  Boring  Test  Holes  in  Earth.* — For  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pecting, testing  foundation  sites,  well  drilling,  etc.,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  bore  through  sand,  gravel,  clay,  etc.  There  are  four  com- 
mon methods  of  boring  in  earth  :  ( 1 )  By  means  of  an  earth  auger  ; 
(2)  by  a  churn  drill;  (3)  by  driving  a  pipe  and  washing  out  the 
earth  inside  the  pipe  with  the  aid  of  a  force  pump,  called  "wash 
boring"  ;    and  ( 4 )  by  post  hole  diggers  of  various  forms. 

Any  of  these  methods  (except  the  third)  may  be  used  either  with 
or  without  a  casing  pipe  to  preserve  the  sides  of  the  hole  from 
crumbling  in,  and  any  kind  of  power  may  be  used.  In  soil  that 
crumbles  readily  a  casing  pipe  is  always  necessary  where  the  hole 
must  be  sunk  to  any  considerable  depth ;  but  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenuity  it  is  often  possible  to  bore  even  in  dry  sand  with- 
out using  a  casing  pipe.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Rudiger  for 
the  following  hint,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  boring 
in  sand  up  to  depths  of  about  30  feet:  Pour  one  or  more  barrels  of 
water  on  the  sand  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  bore  hole.  The  water 
will  pass  vertically  downward,  spreading  no  great  distance  laterally. 
In  the  sand  thus  made  damp,  an  earth  auger  may  be  used  to  bore 
without  any  caving  in  of  the  sides.  If  the  hole  is  to  be  used  as  a 
well,  lower  a  casing  pipe  into  it  after  water  has  been  struck. 

Cost  of  Hand  Auger  Prospecting. — Mr.  Charles  Catlett  is  author- 
ity for  the-  following  methods  of  prospecting  for  deposits  of  hema- 
tite in  Virginia.  The  set  of  tools  consists  of  a  steel  auger  bit 
twisted  into  a  spiral  (4  turns)  2  ins.  diam.,  the  steel  of  the  bit 
being  %  In.  thick  and  13  ins,  long  and  provided  with  a  split  point. 
This  bit  Is  welded  to  an  18-in.  length  of  1-ln.  wrought  pipe  having 
a  screw  threaded  end.  Another  chopping  bit  for  use  in  hard  ma- 
terial is  made  of  1%-in.  octagon  steel  with  a  2-in.  cutting  edge,  and 
Is  welded  to  a  length  of  1-in.  wrought  pipe.  As  many  lengths  of 
1-in.  \vrought  pipe"  are  provided  as  necessary,  with  screw  couplings. 
An  Iron  handle,  2  ft.  long,  is  provided  with  a  central  eye  and  with 
a  set  screw  so  that  it  can  be  fastened  to  the  1-In.  pipe  at  any  place. 
A  10-ft.  length  of  li4-in.  pipe,  threaded  at  each  end  for  connectfon 
to  the  1-in.  pipe,  is  provided  for  use  in  giving  weight  to  the  pipe 
drill  rods  in  churning.  The  other  tools  are:  A  sand  pump  of  1  or 
2  ft-  of  1-In.  pipe  with  a  leather  valve,  and  cord  for  lowering  it ; 
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two  pairs  of  pipe  tongs ;  t^o  monkey  wrenches ;  25-ft.  tape ;  flat 
file  ;  sprln^r  balance  ;  oil  can  :  water  bucket,  etc.  In  boring  through 
soft  material,  the  auger  is  rotated  by  two  men,  raised  every  few 
minutes,  scraped  clean,  and  the  handle  fastened  higher  up  on  the 
rods.  In  hardpan  or  rock  the  chum  bit  is?  used,  and  the  sludge  is 
removed  either  with  the  auger  or  with  the  sand  pump.  The  greatest 
depth  penetrated  with  this  outfit  was  80  ft.  Up  to  a  depth  of 
23  ft.  two  men  suffice;  from  25  to  35  ft.,  three  men;  35  to  50  ft, 
three  men,  the  third  man  standing  on  a  rough  timber  frame  15  or 
20  ft.  high,  so  that  the  pipe  need  not  be  unjointed  when  raised. 
For  depths  of  50  ft.  more  the  pipe  is  unjointed  when  raised.  The 
following  are  progre^  records  on  eight  holes: 

HOIl!      A. 

Through.  Tt. 

Sand  and   clay 2 

Yellow    clay    6 

Hematite   ore    5 

Clay   and   ore 3 

Total     16 

Time  of   2  men.   10  hrs. 

tCost  per  ft.,  18.7  cts. 

HOLE    B. 

Through.  Ft. 

Yellow    clay    12 

Black  flint   '4 

Yellow  clay   2  '  j 

"UTiitc    sand     1 

Sandstone     2 

Total     IS 

Time.    2   men.   5   hrs. 
tCost  per  ft..   8.3  cts. 

HOLE    C. 

Through.  Ft 

Sand    1 

Shale     4 

Yellow  clay  and  sand 9 

Sandstone     5 

Total    19 

Time.  2  men.  8%  hrs. 
t  Cost  per  ft.  13.4  cts. 

HOLE   D. 

Through.  r-r 

Yellow  clay 71^ 

Solid   ore    >  l^ 

Total     26 

Time.   2  men.   6  hrs. 
t  Cost  per  ft,   6.9   cts. 

HOLE  E. 

Through.  Ft 

Sand  and  gravel i 

Clay     28 

Total     23 

Time.    2  men,   5  hrs. 
t  Cost  ner  ft,   5  cts. 

t Assuming  wages  at  15  cts.  per  hour. 
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HOLE   F. 

Throug-h.  Ft 

Loose   slide    3 

Clay    7 

Shale    ore    G 

Wash    ore    . 2i 

Total     40 

Time,  2  men,  11  hrs.  ;  3  men,  4  hrs. 
t  Cost  per   ft.,    12.7   cts. 

HOLE   G. 

Through  Ft. 

Sand  and  drift*    19  - 

Clay    33  i 

Total     v:- 52 

Time.  2  men,  15  hrs.  ;  3  men,  4  hrs. 
tCost  Dsr  ft..  12.1  cts. 

HOLE    H. 

Through.  Ft 

Sand  and  drift   .' „ 12 

Clay     ....•••• ^^•^^^^-.fi^..  ;  .  .     51 

Total     , 63 

Time.   2  men.   H  hrs. :  3  men.  25  hrs. 

tCost  per  ft.   20.2   cts.  ,     .     . 

•Sandstone  drift.     tAssuming  wa^^k  at  15  cts.  pep.bOUB. 

Cost  of  Wash  Borings  on  a  Canal  Suryey.J — Mr.  A.  W.  Saunders 
is  author  of  the  following: 

These  data  were  obtained  on  a  survey  of  95  miles,  covering  the 
operations  of  a  year.  The  line  ran  over,  a  little  rough  country,  two 
rivers  and  a  lake.  The  land  was  not  "rocky,"  though  tliere  were 
some  stony  plots  of  course. 

The  equipment  was  complete  in  all  its  details,  thus  enabling  an 
economic  and  thorough  prosecution  of  the  work,  1.  e.,  making  test 
borings  to  locate  the  "rock  line"  or  elevation  of  th6  rock  in  the 
earth,  on  a  survey  of  a  ship  canal. 

Two  parallel  lines  were  run  500  to  1.500  ft.  ,to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  mairi  line.  This  necessitated  a  systematic  and  constant  hustle 
to  prevent  a  stalling  of  the  work,  for  one  machine  often  was  on  one 
side  of  a  river  and  others  scattered  over  a  mile  of  ground. 

Fig.  2  is  the  Carpenter  wash  drill.  The  pump  is  to  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  hammer.  This  machine,  equipped  for  120  ft.  of  work 
with  pump,  500  ft.  of  I'^-in.  water  pipe  and  all  necessary  acces- 
sories, will  now  cost  $200.  This  machine  is  readily  transported  by 
hand  through  swamps,  marshes  or  even  rivers ;  and,  with  its  tool 
box,  m.akes  but  a  small  one-horse  load.  The  illustration  shows  a 
machine  rigged  to  put  down  deep  holes  (100  ft).  Fig.  3  shows 
method  of  pulling  the  pipe. 

Two  2-oz.  sample  bottles  are  shown  (just  below  the  fore- 
man's knee).  The  notes  are  recorded  in  his  note  book  suitably 
ruled ;  samples  of  the  borings  are  obtained,  the  bottles  labeled  and 
all  sent  into  the  office  where  the  whole  is  plotted ;  the  notes  and 
samples  are  filed. 

tEngineering-Contracting,  Dec.    9,    1908. 
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Fig.  4  Is  the  Sullivan  earth  drill.  "Water  is  forced  through  the 
drill  rods  down  to  the  foot  or  "shoe"  of  the  casing  and  then  up 
In  the  casing  bringing  with  it  the  material  drilled  through,  a 
sample  of  which  is  thus  obtained  and  its  "condition"  noted.     This 


Fig.  4.     Earth  Drill. 

machine  is  not  as  easily  moved  as  the  other  and  trails  along  be- 
hind a  wagon.  It  will  cost  ?300  completely  equipped  for  100  ft.  of 
work  with  500  ft.  of  1%-in.  water  pipe,  pump,  etc.  A  portable 
blacksmith  or  repair  shop,  12  x  12  x  8  ft.,  equipped  with  pipe  work- 
ing tools,  forge,  etc.,  Is  figured  in  with  the  cost  given  below. 

The  total  amount  of  work  In  one  year's  continuous  work  of  4 
crews  (increased  to  8  crews  for  5  months),  was  750  holes  aggregat- 
ing S3, 711  ft.  exclusive  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  entire  outfit  (8 
machines  complete,  repair  shop  and  tools)  was  considered  sunk  in 
the  enterprise.  The  total  cost  was  $21,862.12,  or  $230  per  mile  of 
survey,  or  64.9  cis.  per  ft.  of  boring,  divided  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  subsistence    $18,593.46 

Traveling  expenses    189.48 

Plant,   tools,  repairs   2,242.41 

EJxplosives    508.32 

Freight  and   express  charges    129.17 

Office  expenses    199.28 

$21,862.12 
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This  includes  its  share  of  the  expense  of  the  chief  engineer,  assist- 
ant engineer  and  other  engineering  work,  as  weli  as  the  plotting,  etc. 
The  actu   :  f  oil  borings,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  plant,  re- 

pairs,   s  .ng,    freight,    express,    traveling   and    incidentals, 

was  4S.7  ^to.  p^i   fL  of  boring,  much  of  it  through  hard  compact 
materiaL 

Tlxe  scale  of  wages  was:  Assistant  engineer.  |150  per  month; 
superintendent,  |100  ;  assistant  superintendent,  $60;  foreman,  |4S; 
laborers,  $30  ;  all  a  monthly  rate,  with  subsistence  furnished.  A 
teamster  with  a  team  received  $90  per  month  and  "found"  himself 
and  team.  A  regular  crew  consisted  of  a  working  foreman  and 
4  men. 

I  used  a  Carpenter  machine  on  the  Wachuaett  Aqueduct,  maina- 
chusetts,  and  often  obtained  a  sample  of  earth  at  a  depth  of  240  ft 
in  one-half  day. 

On  another  job  In  New  York  state,  a  Carpenter,  with  some  of 
my  Massachusetts  men.  was  17  days  on  one  hole,  including  lost  time 
by  reason  of  bad  weather,  breakages  and  2  Sundays ;  55  half- 
pound  sticks  of  dynamite  were  used  blasting  and  blowing  boulders 
out  of  the  way.  This  was  an  imusual  condition,  yet  I  quote  it, 
as  I  liad  to  meet  it  and  overcome  it.    It  figures  in  with  the  cost 

On  water  the  machines  are  set  up  on  rafts  17.5  x  24.5  ft  composed 
of  timbers,  planks  and  oil  barrels  and  constructed  so  as  to  allow 
the  raft  to  be  moved  away  from  the  pipe  should  occasion  require. 

There  need  b©  but  little  time  lost  during  the  winter.  Greater  care 
is  necessary,  however,  to  prevent  the  pumps  and  pipes  from  freezing 
at  night. 

Comparing  the  working  of  the  two  types  of  machines,  during  one- 
quarter  of  the  year  (3  months),  the  Carpenter  machine  drove  21 
holes  to  a  total  depth  of  1,501.6  ft  at  a  total  labor  cost  of  $760.35, 
explosives  and  freight  $22.69.  which  is  equivalent  to  52.1  ct  per  ft 

The  Sullivan  machine  drove  22  holes  in  the  same  time  to  a  total 
depth  of  1,384.6  ft  at  a  labor  cost  of  $687.04.  explosives  and  freight 
$32.4  8,  which  Is  equivalent  to  51.9  ct  per  ft 

Comparing  these  two  same  machines  on  a  single  hole  each,  we 
have : 

Carpenter.  Sullivan. 

Loose   material    0.0  to  42.6       0.0  to  53.3 

Hard    packed    42.6  to  72.0     52.3  to  74.5 

Rock    72.0  to  73.8     74.5  to  75.8 

Time  boring   (including  1  rainy  day)....   3.85  days       4.25  days 

Cost    per    foot     43.7  cts  45.8  cts 

D>'namite    iAd'^c )    ■..- 3.5  lbs.  5      Iba 

Electric  exploders ..i  ...i  ..*.,•.....   7  5 

Time  removing  drill  rodi.,^...*^.. .......  9  mina  13  mins. 

Time  removing  casing  ................ ..39  mins.  30  mins. 

Other  comparisons  might  show  advantage  to  the  other  machine. 

As  our  business  was  to  locate  the  rock,  I  caused  the  men  to  drill 
into  and  blast  upon  it  thus  making  sure  of  it  The  rock  drills  come 
aloug  later,  but  are  not  subjects  of  this  article. 

Neither  of  these  machines  is  adapted  to  drilling  in  rock.  They 
can  drive  the  casing  to  the  rock  and  no  further. 
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Cost  of  Wash  Drill  Borings  on  a  Canal  Survey.* — In  survex'lng 
in  1807-1900  the  several  possible  routes  for  the  proposed  ship 
cainal  or  deep  waterway  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  Atlantic 
tide  waters  the  character  of  the  excavation  was  sought  by  making 
25  diamond  drill  borings  and  some  hundreds  of  wash 
drill  borings  along  the  various  routes.  In  the  following 
paragraphs  we  summarize  from  the  scattered  data  in  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  such  facts  as  are  given  regarding  the 
methods  and  costs  of  making  the  wash  borings.  These  figures  are 
not  so  complete  in  detail  as  might  be  wished,  but,  with  the  omis- 
sions kept  in  mind,  should  prove  a  reasonably  good  guide  for  engi- 
neers about  to  undertake  similar  work.  In  presenting  the  records 
we  shall  take  up  the  several  routes  separately.  First,  however, 
some  of  the  features  common  to  the  work  as  a  whole  will  be  men- 
tioned. 

Organization. — The  organization  of  the  boring  parties  on  the 
several  routes  varied  somewhat.  Usually,  however,  they  comprised 
for  eacn  route  a  superintendent  having  charge  of  all  the  boring 
gangs  and  one  or  more  boring  gangs  composed  of  a  foreman,  three 
or  four  laborers,  and  a  teamster  with  team  and  wagon.  The 
wages  paid  are  not  given  in  the  report,  but  for  similarly  organized 
gangs  for  diamond  drill  work  they  were  as  follows :  Superintendent, 
$125  per  month;  foreman,  $100  per  month;  laborers,  $55  per 
month;  teamster  with  team  and  wagon,  $75  to  $90  per  month. 
It  is  fair  to  assume,  since  the  time  and  location  of  the  borings  were 
the  same  and  the  work  was  done  for  the  same  employer,  that  about 
the  same  wages  v/ere  paid  to  the  wasli  boring  gangs. 

Method  of  Borings. — The  boring  process  was  the  usual  one  of  the 
method,  but  the  outfits  used  varied  considerably.  Whatever  the  out- 
fit the  process  consisted  in  alternately  "driving  casing"  and  "drill- 
ing" until  "bottom"  w'as  reached.  Where  obstructions  were  en- 
countered that  could  not  be  passed  by  drilling,  they  were  removed 
by  pulling-  the  drill  rod  and  lifting  the  casing  3  or  4  ft.  and  then 
firing  a  stick  or  two  of  dynamite  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

Routes. — In  making  the  surveys,  two  routes  were  considered  for 
getting  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.  One  was  from  Tonawanda 
via  Lockport  to  Olcott  and  the  other  was  from  Lasalle  below 
Tonawanda  to  Lewiston,  both  on  the  Niagara  River.  Two  routes 
were  also  considered  for  getting  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson 
River.  Ofte  route  was  from  Oswego  via  the  Oswego  River,  Oneida 
Lake  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  Norman's  Kill  on  the  Hudson,  and 
the  other  was  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Lake  St.  Francis, 
then  up  Lake  Champlain  and  across  country  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Tonawanda-Olcott  and  Lasalle-Lewiston  Rovtes. — The  borings  for 
tiiGse  routes  were  taken  on  sections  1,500  ft.  apart  and  were  carried 
to  rock  or  to  a  depth  below  me  bottom  of  toe  proposed  30-ft.  chan- 
nel. On  the  Tonawanda-Olcott  route  the  materials  penetrated  were 
sand  and  gravel  and  sand,  clay  and  sand,  hard  clay  and  hardpaa 
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and  on  the  Lasalle-Lewiston  route  they  were  sand,  gravel,  clay  and 
bardpan.  The  force  nioKing  the  borin^rs  consisted  of  one  8ui>erin- 
tendent  and  three  boring  parties,  each  composed  of  a  foreman, 
three  laborers  and  a  teamster  with  a  team  to  haul  water  and  move 
the  machines  from  hole  to  hole.  In  all  404  holes  were  bored  to  an 
aggregate  depth  of  9,624  ft.  The  co3t  of  the  work  was  as  follows : 
Item.  Total.       Per  foot. 

Salaries 15.552.11     $0.5769 

Traveling   expenses    123.92       0.0128 

Plant     649.05        0.0673 

EJxplf>.slves    223.87        0.0232 

Freiptit  and   express    0.70        

Office   expenses    33.00       0.0034 

$6,582.65     $0.6863 
These  figures   do   not   include   the   cost   of  surveys   locating  the 
bore  holes,  but  they  do  include  the  total  cost  of  the  plants  which 
was  considered  sunk  when  the  work  was  completed. 

Oswego-MohareTi  Route,  Western  Division. — ^The  borings  on  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Oswego-Mohawk  route  extended  from  Os- 
wego to  Rome  and  comprised  the  work  in  Peter  Scott's  swamp, 
Oneida  Lake  and  Oswego  River  and  Oswego  Harbor.  For  the 
Oswego  river  and  harbor  work  the  machines  were  mounted  on  small 
flattwats  with  open  wells  at  the  center.  The  work  on  Oneida  Lake 
was  done  through  the  ice.  In  all  750  holes  were  bored  to  an  aggre- 
gate depth  of  33,711  ft.  and  including  the  depth  in  water.  The 
cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 

Item.  Total.       Per  foot. 

Salaries   $19,645.96      $0.5827 

Traveling   expenses    219.75        0.0065 

Plant    3,035.00        0.0900 

Explosives 508.32        0.0091 

Freight  and  express 203.77        0.0065 

Office  expenses    199.28       0.0059 

Total     , $23,812.08     $0.7007 

Oa^Dego-iIohawk  Route,  Eastern  Division. — The  work  <m  this 
route  comprised  290  soundings  by  hand  with  a  steel  rod  and  1.562 
actual  borings,  amounting  together  to  55,521  ft.  aggregate  depth. 
As  indicating  the  character  of  the  boring  the  following  table  is 
given : 

Eart^   7,611 

Sand 20,706 

^y    \ 9,880 

Blue  clay 177 

Grayel    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  2,S15 

Shale    161 

Hardpan 100 

Quicksand   . , .  , l  529 

Sand  and  gravel    ....... ..................'  2.728 

Sand  and  clay 3,176 

Clay  and  gravel    '.'."' 750 

Sand  and  shale 262 

Clay  and  shale 902 

Gravel  and  stone 105 

Gravel  and  boulder 177 

Hardpan  and  boulder 87 

Hardpan  and   stone 36 

Sand   and   cobble    .' .'  53 
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Gravel  and  shale   292 

Sand,    gravel   and   stone    77 

Sand,    loam   and    mud 900 

Sand,  clay  and  gravel   1,843 

Gravel  and  cobble 91 

Mud    417 

Rock    626 

Total   penetration,    ft 55,521 

Four  types  of  machines  were  used  on  the  work,  two  being  manu- 
facturers machines,  one  a  Pierce  well  boring  machine  and  one  a 
Sullivan  wash  drill,  and  two  being  home-made  affairs.  The  first 
of  these  latter  consisted  of  a  simple  tripod,  with  a  pulley  at  the 
apex  and  a  rope  passing  over  the  pulley  and  attached  alternately 
to  a  wooden  maul  for  driving  casing  and  to  the  drill  rod.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  home-made  devices  was  more  elaborate.  It  consisted  of 
a  frame  like  a  small  pile  driver,  that  is,  two  leads  with  back  braces 
mounted  on  base  timbers.  The  leads  were  15  ft.  high  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  bottoms  of  the  leads  and  back  braces  was  4  ft. 
The  base  extended  2  ft.  in  front  of  the  leads.  A  pulley  between  the 
leads  at  the  top  and  one  set  in  brackets  in  front  of  it  provided  for 
handling  the  hammer  and  the  drill  rods.  The  hammer  was  of  iron, 
with  a  hollow  in  the  bottom  for  a  wooden  cusliion.  In  operation 
the  machine  was  guyed  by  two  wire  ropes.  It  could  be  loaded  onto 
a  two-horse  wagon  in  15  minutes  and  unloaded  and  set  up  in  tl^Q. 
same  length  of  time. 

The  boring  gangs  each  consisted  of  a  foreman,  three  or  four 
laborers  and  a  teamster  and  double  team.  A  superintendent  of 
borings  had  charge  of  all  the  gangs.  The  borings  varied  from  a 
few  feet  to  190  ft.  in  depth.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  as 
follows : 

Item.  Total.  Per  ft. 

Salaries    $26,470.80  $0.4769 

Traveling    expenses    687.62  0.0124 

Plant,    repairs    and    tools 2.287.03  0.0412 

Explosives    182.20  0.0033 

Freight    and    express 131.56  0.0027 

Office   expenses    298.08  0.0054 

Total     $30,057.29  $0.5419 

Champion  Route,  Ogdenshurg  to  Lake  St.  Francis. — The  borings 
along  this  route  were  made  partly  on  land  and  partly  in  water, 
using  a  Sullivan  machine.     The  division  was  as  follows : 

Item.  No.  holes.     Ft.  depth. 

Sand   borings    148  7,052 

Water  borings    151  2,123 

Total 299  9.175 

The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows : 

Item.  Total.  Per  ft. 

Salaries     $6,103.12  $0.6552 

Traveling  expenses 438.37  0.0477 

Plant,    repairs,    tools 830.92  0.0905 

Explosives 319.38  0.0347 

FVeight    and    express 72.54  0.0078 

OfBce   expenses    54.54  0.0069 

Total $7,818.87  $0.8418 
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Champlain  Route,  Hudson  River  Division. — ^Thls  line  of  borliiss 
began  in  Lake  Champlain  at  Port  Henry  and  ran  to  Whitehall, 
thence  across  country  to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
thence  down  the  river  to  the  State  Dam  at  Troy.  From  Troy  to 
Fort  Edward  one  party  consisting  of  a  foreman,  three  laborers  and 
a  teamster  and  2  horses  made  the  borings  on  land,  and  one  party 
consisting  of  a  foreman  and  three  laborers  made  the  borings  in  the 
river.  At  Fort  Edward  the  river  party  was  transferred  to  land, 
giving  two  land  parties  to  Whitehall.  For  the  river  work  a 
catamaran  was  used  since  it  could  be  taken  apart  and  carried 
around  dams.  On  Lake  Champlain  the  borings  were  made  through 
the  Ice.  As  most  of  the  work  was  done  in  cold  weather  It  waa 
necessao'  to  house  the  machine  to  keep  the  pumps  and  water 
swivel  from  freezing.  A  small  shanty  was  built  on  runners  and 
hauled  from  hole  to  hole.  It  had  trap  doors  In  the  floor  and  roof 
and  contained  a  stove'.  With  this  arrangement  boring  was  carried 
on  successfully  at  — 30°  F.  The  materials  penetrated  on  Lake 
Champlain  were  silt  and  sand  and  boring  was  very  easy  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  20,169  lln.  ft  of  borings  were  made  for 
|2,268,  or  11.24  cts.  per  lln.  ft.  The  Itemized  cost  of  the  borings 
as  a  whole  was  as  follows : 

Item.  Total.  Per  ft. 

Salaries    56,288.23  JO. 1083 

Traveling   expenses    156.49  0.00:i7 

Plant,    repairs,    tools 561.27  O.OO**? 

Explosives 40.74  0.0007 

Freight  and  express 50.40  0.0008 

Office   expenses    74.12  0.0013 

Total    57,171.25  $0.1235 

The  total  aggregate  depth  of  hole  was  57,991  lin.  ft. 

Bttdson  River  Survey,  Hudson  to  Troy,  N.  Yi — The  borings  along 
this  line  were  made  with  an  outfit  mounted  on  a  catamaran  and 
on  scows ;  silt,  clay,  coarse  and  fine  sand,  gravel  and  boulders 
were  the  materials  penetrated.  A  2%-in.  casing  and  "B  drill  rod*,' 
with  X-bits  were  used.  The  drilling  gang  consisted  or  one  foreman 
and  three  laborers.  For  removing  obstructions  40%  Atlas  powder 
was  used,  from  one-half  stick  to  two  sticks  for  a'  charge.  To  get 
some  of  the  holes  below  the  depth  required  for  a  30-ft.  channel 
or  to  rock  required  from  10  to  30  shots.  In  all  1.385  boring's  were 
made  to  an  aggregate  depth  of  28,965  ft.  The  cost  of  the  work 
was  as  follows: 

Item.  Total.  Per  ft. 

Salaries    $5,652.57  ?0.1951 

Traveling   expenses     2J9.83  0.0104 

Plant,    repairs,    tools 1,105.62  0.0381 

Explosives     105.98  0.0037 

Freight    and    express 68.63  0.0023 

Office    expenses    39.71  0.0011 

Total $7,272.40  $0.2507 
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Cost  of  Boring  Test  Holes.* — In  making  test  borings  most  ma- 
chines use  water  to  wasla  up  the  material  or  to  make  the  drilling 
easier,  hence  these  borings  are  called  "wash  borings."  The  water 
changes  some  earths  materially,  softening  some  and  washing  away 
fine  sands.  For  this  reason  wash  borings  are  not  always  satisfac- 
tory, where  samples  of  the  earth  are  desired.  A  machine  that  will  do 
this  work  without  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  takes  a  core,  is  of 
great  value  to  engineers  and  contractors. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  light,  inexpensive  and  portable  machine  that  will 
do  this  work  quite  cheaply.  Its  operation  is  simple,  and  the  general 
principle  is  as  follows : 

The  drilling  is  done  with  one  of  several  tools — adapted  to  the 
particular  kind  of  material  being  drilled— attached  to  the  drilling 
rod.  The  tool  and  rod  are  operated  inside  the  casing  by  the  men 
on  the  platform,  who  raise  and  drop  them  like  a  "churn"  drill. 
The  men  on  the  ground  rotate  the  casing,  which  has  a  sharp  cut- 
ting shoe  on  the  lower  end.  The  casing,  with  its  burden  of  plat- 
form and  men,  thus  keeps  cutting  and  sinking  into  the  ground 
several  inches  ahead  of  the  tool.  A  horse  may  be  substituted  for 
the  men  who  rotate  the  casing. 

The  material  which  enters  the  casing  is  drilled  and  forced  into  .a 
sand  pump  at  the  same  time.  The  pump  is  occasionally  lifted  out 
of  the  casing,  emptied  and  the  contents  noted.  Any  material  can 
be  penetrated  until  the  solid  bed  rock  is  reached.  An  accurate  core 
is  obtained,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  ground  drilled  Is  readily 
shown. 

Four-inch  pipe  is  generally  used,  with  a  special  coupling  that 
makes  a  perfectly  flush  joint;  tha,t  is,  all  of  the  couplings  have  the 
same  outside  diameter  as  the  pipe,  which  makes  it  very  easy  either 
to  sink  or  remove  this  casing.  Instead  of  the  4-in.  pipe  or  casing, 
3-in.  or  even  2% -in.  casing  can  be  used  if  desired,  and  it  will  make 
more  rapid  work,  but  of  course  would  give  a  smaller  core. 

After  the  hole  is  finished,  the  pipe  is  easily  withdrawn  because 
the  casing,  having  been  constantly  rotated,  is  always  loose,  both 
while  sinking  and  removing. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  operating  this  drill  there  is  little  else 
to  be  calculated  besides  the  labor,  as  the  repairs  constitute  a  small 
part  of  the  operating  expense.  Of  the  laborers  employed,  one  must 
be  a  foreman  or  driller,  another  an  ordinary  pipeman,  and  the  bal- 
a,nce  of  the  crew  common  laborers.  When  the  casing  or  piping  with 
its  platform  is  rotated  by  a  horse,  instead  of  the  men  on  the  ground, 
it  effects  quite  a  saving  In  the  cost  by  dispensing  with  three  or 
four  men.  If  the  ground  does  not  contain  heavy  boulders,  and  the 
holes  are  not  over  35  of  40  ft.  deep,  six  men  will  be  sufficient,  or 
three  or  four  men  -and  a  horse ;  the  cost  of  this  crew  will  gener- 
ally be  not  more  than  $15.00  per  day. 

"With  the  4-in.  size  hole  50  ft.  of  hole  per  day  have  been  drilled 
at  a  cost  of  30  cts.  per  foot.     Twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  of  hole  per 
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day    will    be    averaged    through    hard    cemented    gravel    containing 
boulders. 

Mr.  Thos.  G.  Ryan  used  one  of  these  drills  on  Long  Island  put- 
ting down  a  number  of  holes  through  sand  and  gravel,  with  occa- 
sional strata  of  clay,  and  in  some  cases  encountering  large  boulders. 
About  40  test  borings  were  made,  each  hole  averaging  59%  ft.,  the 
total  lineal  feet  drilled  being  2,454.  The  time  consumed  in  this 
work  was  73  days,  working  9  hrs.  per  day.  The  cost  given  below 
includes  the  drilling,  drawing  the  casing,  and  moving  and  setting 
up  drill,  thus  covering  a  number  of  removals  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  was : 

1  foreman   73   days,   at  $4.00 $292.00 

1  pipeman  73  days,  at  $3.00 219.00 

3  laborers  73  days,  at  $1.50  each 328.50 

1  horse  73  days,  at  $1.00 73.00 

Depreciation,  interest,  renewals  and  incidentals..      81.76 

Total  cost   $994.26 

The  average  work  done  each  day  was  33.6  ft.,  which  gives  the 
following  unit  cost: 

Per  lin.  ft. 

Foreman    $0,119 

Pipeman    0.089 

Laborer     0.134 

Horse    0.030 

Interest,  repairs,  deprec,  etc 0.033 

Total     $0,405 

The  machine  is  the  Empire  Hand  Drill,  made  by  the  New  York 
Engineering  Co.,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 

In  this  article*  we  give  the  work  of  a  hand  drill  used  for 
prospecting  in  Colombia,  South  America.  The  drill  was  an  Empire 
Hand  Drill,  manufactured  by  the  New  York  Engineering  Co.  of 
New  York.  The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence R.  Snow,  during  the  autumn  of  1908. 

The  work  was  done  with  native  peons  or  Indians,  wlio  had  never 
seen  machinery  of  any  kind  before.  The  country  in  which  the  holes 
were  being  sunk  was  covered  with  forest,  the  busli  and  under- 
growth in  many  places  being  very  heavy.  To  move  the  drill 
from  hole  to  liole  a  narrow  path  was  cut  through  the  undergrowth 
6  or  7  ft.  high.  A  small  flat  bottom  boat  was  used  to  carry  the 
drill  across  the  river,  there  being  consumed  about  half  an  hour  to 
do  this.  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Colombia  it  would  be  almost 
Impossible  to  work  a  steam  drill,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  moving 
it  from  place  to  place. 

Four  men  were  used  to  turn  the  casing,  and  four  men  did  the 
drilling,  an  additional  man  being  used  for  cutting  trails.  The  en- 
tire crew  was  used  to  draw  the  casing  and  move  the  drill  from 
hole  to  hole.     The  following  is  a  record  of  seven  days'  work. 

First  Day. — Carried  outfit  across  river  in  boat  and  began  hole 
No.   1.     Made  14  ft.  in  top  soil  and  11  ft.  in  gravel  by  5  p.  m. 
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Second  Day. — Finished  hole  No.  >1.  2^  ft.  more  to  bed  rock,  total 
%iyt  ft.  Pulled  casing  and  began  hole  No.  2,  100  ft.  distant  before 
noon,  and  suni^  the  hole  17  ft.  deep  to  bed  rock  before  4  p.  ni. 
Pulled  casing  and  moved  to  bole  No.  3,  drilling  9  ft.  in  overburden. 

Third  Day. — Finished  hole  No.  3,  24  ft.  deep.  Pulled  casing  and 
started  hole  No.  3  by  2  p.  m.  Passed  through  12  ft  of  over- 
burden and  10  ft.  of  sand  and  gravel  by  5  p.  m. 

Fourth  Day. — Finished  hole  No.  4,  which  was  28  ft  deep  to  bed 
rock.  Pulled  casing,  cut  trail  and  moved  to  hole  No.  5,  300  ft. 
northeast  of  hole  No.  4,  and  started  new  hole  by  noon.  After  drill- 
ing 17  ft.  through  overburden  an  old  burled  tree  was  struck,  but  the 
drill  went  through  it  easily.  Bj'  5  p.  m.  22  ft.  were  made  in  tM» 
hole. 

Fifth  Day. — Finished  hole  No.  5,  28  ft,  and  after  pulling  casing 
began  hole  "No.  6.  Got  down  1 4  ft.  in  overburden  and  9  ft  in  gravel 
by  5  p.  m. 

Sixth  Day. — Finished  hole  No.  6.  going  down  9  ft  more  to  bed 
rock.  Moved  outfit  across  the  river  and  about  a  mile  up  the 
river,  and  at  2  :45  started  hole  No.  7.  Made  6  ft  In  overburden  and 
9  ft  in  gravel  by  5  p.  m. 

Seventh  Day. — Finished  hole  No.  7,  29  ft.  to  bed  rock,  and  moved 
BO  ft  north  and  sumc  hole  No.  8,  22  ft.  to  rock.  Started  hole 
No.  9,  50  ft.  north,  and  made  6  ft  In  top  soil  by  5  p.  m. 

Thus  In  seven  days  of  drilling  213%  ft  were  drilled,  an  average 
of  30^  ft  per  day.  It  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  men  became  ac- 
customed to  the  work,  they  improved  a  little  each  day. 

With  the  Empire  drill  an  auger  drill  ^;>oon  is  used  that  will  cut 
through  hard  soils,  roots  and  sunken  logs  and  easily  penetrates 
graveL  It  picks  up  any  material  and  brings  it  as  a  core  to  the 
surface  with  a  minimimi  amount  of  disturbance  of  the  material  as 
It  actually  lies  in  the  ground.  Water,  as  a  rule,  is  not  used  to  assist 
in  drilling,  so  the  auger  will  pick  up  the  finest  particles  of  gold. 
If  it  is  desired  to  use  water  in  drilling  it  can  be  done.  The  casing 
is  pulled  by  levers  with  a  very  simple  device. 

With  wages  at  $1  per  day  for  the  men  the  expenses  were  about 
?10  per  day,  allowing  $1  for  incidentals,  the  cost  per  foot  was  about 
33  eta  With  standard  wages  the  cost  per  lin.  ft.  would  have 
been  about  47  cts. 

Cost  of  Testlnfl  for  Bridge  Foundations.*— Mr.  F.  H.  Bainbridge 
is  author  of  the  following: 

This  article  is  confined  to  bridge  foundations,  although  much  of 
what  follows  is  also  applicable  to  foundations  for  buildings  and 
hydraulic  structures  and  preliminary  examination  for  tunnel  con- 
struction. 

Two  methods  of  testing  only  are  effective,  an  open  pit  or  well  for 
shallow  foundations  and  the  core  drill  for  deep  foundations.    Sound- 
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Ing  with  gas  pipe  or  rods  in  shallow  foundations  and  the  com- 
mon well  drill  in  deep  foundations  are  not  satisfactor5^  Fig.  6 
shows  two  cross-sections  of  a  stream  at  the  same  point,  the  dotted 
line  being  the  line  of  supposed  ledge  rock  as  determined  by  a  well 
drill  operating  a  chopping  bit ;  and  tlie  full  line,  the  correct  loca- 
tion of  the  ledge  rock,  determined  with  a  Sullivan  "HN"  diamond 
core  drill. 

In  general  two  sets  of  borings  should  be  made  for  an  important 
bridge  crossing ;  the  first  set,  a  number  of  borings  on  the  center 
line  of  the  proposed  location,  to  determine  whetlier  the  site  is  a 
favorable  one,  and,  if  favorable,  to  determine  by  approximate  esti- 
mate the  most  economical  location  of  tlie  piers  and  the  length  of  the 
spans.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  economical 
relation  is  reached  when  the  cost  of  the  substructure  equals  the 
cost  of  the  superstructure ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  the  super- 
structure can  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy,  while  the 
cost  of  the  substructure  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty,  the  length 
of  the  spans  selected  should  exceed  that  of  the  apparent  econom- 
ical relation.  The  length  of  spans  chosen  may  also  be  influenced  by 
other  than  economical  considerations,  such  as  government  require- 
ments, or  the  liability  of  ice  to  gorge  against  tlie  bridge. 

Having  made  a  tentative  location  of  the  piers,  borings  should  be 
made  at  each  rier,  and  in  the  case  of  pneumatic  or  open  dredged 
caisson  foundations,  one  boring  should  be  put  dojvn  at  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  caisson. 

The  preliminary  borings  may  often  be  dispensed  With  yrhen  there 
are  well  records  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in'  the  vicinity.  These 
well  records  can  almost  always  be  found  in  the  various  state  geo- 
logical reports,  which  can  be  had  at  any  public  library  in  the  state. 
In  case  of  the  borings  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  to  be  described  later, 
the  well  records  were  so  good  that  borings  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  spans  were  not  necessary.  >     -i  ';  ' 

In  cases  where  pile  foundations  are  feasible' and  the  river  bottom 
is  firm  enough  to  lay  concrete  on,  no  borings  are  necessary,  the  re- 
quired length  of  piling  being  best  determined  by  driving  experi- 
mental piles ;  but  where  the  river  bottom  is  soft,  as  it  IS  in  most 
streams  with  a  sluggish  or  reversing  current,  borings  should  lie 
made,  the  softer  material  being  taken  out  dry  with  a  sawtooth  bit. 
This  is  feasible  in  the  hardest  clay  or  the  softer  sliales  and  gives  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  mciterial  encountered.  Unless  dry  cores 
are  taken  when  feasible,  a  hard  clay  in  every  way  suitable  for  a 
foundation  may  be  overlooked  and  provision  made  for  carrying  the 
foundation  farther  down  than  necessary. 

In  pneumatic  work  an  axjcurate  set  of  borings  with  a  core  drill 
Is  of  incalculable!  value.     These  advantages  are : 

1st.  The  final  location  of  the  caisson  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined and  cut  stone  and  timber  ordered  without  any  waste  or  dela^ 
waiting  for  material  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made. 

2d.  The  contractor  In  bidding  on  the  work  knotrs  exactly  what 
material  is  to  be  encountered,  and  will  make  a  lower  bid  when  thef^ 
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is  no  uncertainty.  The  difference  In  cost  between  handling  In  a 
caisson  material  which  can  be  taken  out  through  the  blow  pipe  and 
material  which  must  be  locked  out  in  buckets  is  very  great. 

3d.  The  piers  can  be  located  in  the  most  economical  position. 
Often  a  change  of  a  few  feet  in  locating  a  pier  may  make  a  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

4th.  Much  can  be  learned  as  to  the  character  of  the  foundation 
that  cannot  be  learned  from  the  interior  of  the  caisson.  In  lime- 
stone formations  subterranean  caverns  are  common,  and  in  both 
lime  and  sandstone  formations  overhanging  subterranean  cliffs  are 
found.  The  existence  of  these  can  be  determined  with  the  drill, 
but  cannot  be  learned  froni  the  interior  of  the  caisson. 

Nearly  the  whole  North  American  continent  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River  has  at  various  periods  been 
covered  with  glacial  drift ;  in  fact,  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers 
were  formed  by  glacial  action.  Below  the  recent  alluvial  deposits 
in  a  riverbed  in  this  district  will  be  found  glacial  deposits  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  till,  or  boulders,  sometimes  all  together  in  a  hetero- 
geneous mass.  The  extreme  determined  movement  of  the  greatest 
glacial  sheet  was  1,500  miles.  Boulders  of  granite  from  Ca:iacia 
and  Minnesota  were  carried  as  far  as  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Oue 
of  the  boulders  in  the  river  bed  is  therefore  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  ledge  rock.  Usually  the  character  of  the  ledge  rock  can  be 
learned  from  state  surveys  and  samples  secured  from  the  outcrops, 
which  are  located  in  these  surveys.  When  a  core  is  obtained  which 
can  be  identified  as  the  same  as  ledge  rock  it  may  or  may  not  be  the 
actual  ledge.  If  the  core  is  granite  or  some  older  formation  than 
the  ledge  rock,  it  is  certain  that  a  boulder  has  been  reached. 
More  recent  rocks  sometimes  exist  as  pockets  in  earlier  forma- 
tions, so  that  a  mere  difference  in  the  character  of  the  rock  from 
the  bed  rock  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  bed  rock  has  not  been 
reached.  .  When  such  a  condition  is  liable  to  be  found  in  any 
locality  it  will  usually  be  mentioned  in  the  state  geological  surveys. 
Boulders  of  granite  and  other  hard  rocks  must  be  removed  by 
placing  sticks  of  dynamite  at  the  bottom  of  the  stand-pipe,  with- 
drawing the  pipe,  and' exploding  with  an  electric  battery.  Boulders 
of  .softer  rock  can  be  cut  up  with  the  chopping  bits  and  the  casing 
driven  through  them.  As  boulders  are  usually  separated  by  a 
matrix  of  sand  or  clay,  the  drop  of  the  rods  and  the  wash  will 
show  them  as  boulders  and  not  bedrock  in  most  cases,  though  this  is 
not  always  conclusive,  as  pockets  sometimes  filled  with  sand  are 
common  in  limestone  ledges. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  given  to  cover  all  cases,  and  it  is  best, 
especially  where  there  is  any  uncertainty,  to  put  down  a  hole  at 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  a  pier.  Where  the  drill  strikes  first 
rotten  or  sap  rock,  gradually  increasing  in  hardness  until  known 
ledge  rock  is  reached,  this  is  conclusive  evidence  of  bed  rock.  It 
Is  best  to  take  out  very  soft,  rotten  rock  with  a  saw  tooth  bit 
working    dry. 

Drill  tests  for  foundations  of  the  Chicago  and  Kforthwestern  Rail- 
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way  bridge  n— "-'-  "  -  >'^  -  ri  River  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota, 
were  begun  i  The  drill  used  was  a  Sullivan  Ma- 

chiner>-  Com; :  ad   drill,  operating  2-in.  core  bits; 

4i,i-in.  stand-pipe  and  3-ln.  casing,  both  with  flush  Joints,  were 
used.  Borings  at  the  sites  of  the  river  piers  were  made  from  the 
ice.  In  general  four  holes  were  put  down  at  the  site  of  each 
pier.  On  diagonally  opposite  comers  holes  were  put  down  to 
about  90  ft.  below  low  water,  and  on  the  other  two  comers  to 
60  ft.  below  low  water.  Thirty-three  holes  In  all  were  put  down, 
aggregating  a  length  below  the  river  bed  or  ground  level  of  2,379 
ft.,  of  wiiich  1,456  ft.  was  in  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders,  and  823 
ft.  In  shale,  with  occasional  small  lenticular  pieces  of  limestone. 
On  the  east  or  left  bank  heavy  beds  of  glacial  drifts  were  encoun- 
tered and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  putting  down  stand-pipe  and 
casing.  The  boulders  were  broken  up  with  dynamite.  In  shale, 
saw  tooth  bits  were  used  entirely,  the  borta  bit  being  used  only  In 
the  limestone  pockets. 

The  work  of  setting  up  the  drill  was  started  December  5,   1905, 
and  the  first  boring  started  December  8,  1905,  with  one  shift  work-  ' 
Ing   10    hours.      On   January    17,    1306,   a  second   shift   working    10 
hours  was  put  on. 

Shale  was  found  practically  leyel  over  the  entire  cross-section 
at  4  2  ft.  below  water.  There  was  apprehension  upon  encountering 
an  underground  flow  of  water  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  shale, 
but  in  no  case  was  this  more  than  a  few  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  shale. 

Caissons  for  the  permanent  piers  penetrated  the  shale  from  4 
to  6  ft.  and  the  material  encountered  was  accurately  described 
in  the  record  of  the  laorings.  The  cost  of  the  drilling,  including  10 
per  cent  for  depreciation  of  plant  and  tools,  was  about  $2,400, 
or  about  Jl   per  ft. 

In  1308  the  Northwestern  Railway  began  tests  to  locate  suitable 
foundations  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  Clinton, 
Iowa.  The  same  apparatus,  tools,  piping,  etc.,  were  used  at  Pierre, 
but  the  manner  of  working  and  the  materials  encountered  were 
essentially  different.  These  borings  were  started  in  April,  and 
It  laecame  necessary  to  mount  the  drill  on  a  scow.  The  scow  was 
15  ft.  wide,  32  ft.  long  on  the  bottom  and  37  ft.  long  on  top,  with 
a  draft  of  16  ins.  when  loaded.  Elxperience  in  rough  water  showed 
that  a  scow  10  ft.  longer  on  top  with  somewhat  more  rake  to 
the  ends  would  have  been  more  serviceable.  The  tripod  consisted 
of  three  pieces  of  Douglas  fir,  5x8  ins.  and  32  ft  long.  An  8-in. 
wrought  iron  pipe  near  the  center  of  the  scow,  bolted  with  a  pipe 
flange  to  the  bottom  of  the  scow,  made  a  well  for  passing  the 
stand-pipe,  4  Mr   ins.  in  diameter,  and  the  casing,  3  ins.  in  diameter. 

The  materials  encountered  were  in  order  as  follows:  Recent 
alluvial  sands,  glacial  drift  of  gravel,  sand  and  boulders,  a  shale 
consisting  of  sand  with  a  clay  matrix,  and  finally  limestone  bed 
rock.  The  upper  stratum  of  bed  rock  was  identified  by  fossils  and 
general  appearance  as  belonging  to  the  Gower  stage  of  the  Niagara 
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series  of  Silurian  rocks.  This  overlaid  conformably  rock  of  the 
Delaware  stage  of  the  same  series.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  the 
Gower  rock  and  nearly  50  ft.  of  the  Delaware  rock  had  been  en- 
tirely eroded.  Great  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  possible 
existence  of  subterranean  pockets  or  overhanging  cliffs  in  the  rock. 
Only  two  of  these  pockets  were  found,  however,  both  in  the  same 
boring,  and  these  were  only  1  and  6  ins.  in  depth.  Both  were 
filled  with  sand,  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  quartz  and 
dolomite  sand.  Some  of  the  borings  were  carried  down  30  to  40 
ft.  into  the  bed  rock  to  determine  the  possible  existence  of  these 
subterranean  pockets. 

All  the  boulders  encountered  were  such  as  could  easily  be  broken 
•V<rith  the  chopping  bit  and  no  dynamite  was  found  necessary.  To 
determine  the  consistency  of  the  shale,  cores  were  taken  out  with 
saw  tooth  bits  working  dry,  showing  perfectly  the  consistency  of 
the  material.  The  saw  tooth  bit  or  the  chopping  bit  working  with 
the  pump  gave  no  idea  of  what  this  material  was,  and  without  the 
expediency  of  the  dry  core  an  excellent  foundation  would  have 
been  overlooked,  and  a  foundation  sought  30  ft.  lower.  It  is  in- 
tended to  use  pneumatic  caissons  in  all  the  piers  except  the  shore 
piers. 

Borings  in  the  limestone  were  made  with  a  bortz  bit  when  the 
water  was  still,  and  with  the  chopping  bit  taking  occasional  cores 
with  the  saw  tooth  bits.  Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  boring  in  the 
limestone  was  made  with  the  bortz  bit.  The  work  of  mounting 
the  drill  was  started  April  2  and  the  first  hole  begun  April  7.  The 
work  was  finished  June  6,  working  one  shift  of  10  hrs.  per  day. 

The  aggregate  length  of  casing  put  down  was  692  ft.  The 
aggregate  length  of  casing  driven  through  hard  material  was  406.5 
ft.  The  aggregate  length  of  borings  in  shale  was  86  ft.,  and  in 
limestone  226  ft.     The  cost  was  as  follows: 

Labor    I    456.16 

Coal    124.11 

Depreciation  of  bortz,  estimated 200.00 

Scow 287.24 

Depreciation  on  tools,  pipe,  etc 200.00 

§1,267.81 
The  scow  still  has  a  valua  which  is  somewhat  uncertain.     Omlt- 
lirig  this  credit,  the  co3t  amounted  to  $1.83  per  ft. 

Costs  of  Makinjj  Test   Borings,   Ml.,   Etc.* — Despite  the  wide  use 

'  of  test   borings   few  engineers  or  contractors  seem   to  have  taken 

■the  trouble  to  amass  data  on   the  cost  of  making  them,   at   least 

few  such  data  can  be  found  in  print.     The  records  which  we  give 

here  are  from  scattered  sources  and  are  less  complete  than  could 

be  wished,  but  in  default  of  better,  they  are  of  interest. 

The  several  prices  of  work  of  which  costs  are  given  were  done 

with  a  No.  80  Pierce  tubular  well  and  test  boring  rig.     This  machine 

'''consists  of  a  base  on  which  sets  four  uprights  serving  as  guides  for 

•   the  driving  hammers  and  the  pipe.     In  operation  the  base  is  set  up 


■'Enaineerinff-CoHti^cting.'Deo.  26.  1906. 
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level  and  the  hammer  is  =.^r  en  \:  Tii<»  four  miides  are  then  fas- 
tened in  position.  The  .1  over  sidewise  on 
the  ground,  tlxe  head  cat-  isling  cable  is  con- 
nected up.  The  assembit:d  luucuiiio  ii»  Uicu  lilted  to  a  vertical  posi- 
tion and  is  ready  for  work.  The  first  section  of  pipe  with  the  steel 
cutting  shoe  attached  is  then  put  in  positio;  sing  the  ham- 
mer and  attaching  the  pipe  guide  clamps.  s  then  driven 
by  raising  and  dropping  tho  '  exaciiy  as  m  ariving  a  pile. 
The  pipe  being  driven,  the  i  of  the  machine  is  slid  rear- 
ward on  the  base  so  us  to  tic.  l..^  ^ipe  and  a  2-ln.  discharge  tee 
is  screwed  to  the  tap  of  the  pipe.  The  drill  with  water  discharge 
holes  near  tlie  bottom  and  the  hollow  drill  rod  are  ipserted  in  the 
pipe  and  the  top  of  the  drill  rod  is  connected  by  hoaa  to  a  hand 
pump.  One  man  then  pumps  water  down  the  hollow  drill  rod  while 
another  churns  the  drill  up  and  down  to  chip  and  loosen  the  mate- 
rial fwliich  is  carried  upward  through  the  annular  space  between 
pipe  and  rod  and  discharged  into  a  pail  so  that  samples  can  be 
taken.  A  second  joint  of  pipe  is  tlien  screwetl  on  and  driven  and 
the  drilling  and  working  out  process  is  repeated.  In  this  way  by 
alternate  drilling  and  driving  the  boring  is  carried  to  the  required 
depth.  The  ne.vt  step  is  to  take  out  the  pipe  so  that  it  can  be  used 
for  a  second  hole ;  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  screw  jack 
apparatus.  With  the  No.  80  machine  a  2-in.  pipe  in  5  ft.  sections 
is  used.  Tlie  limit  of  drilling  of  this  rig  is  considered  to  be  about 
125  ft.,  for  deeper  holes  a  heavier  rig  is  employed. 

Illinois  and  Desplainea  Rivera  Survey. — ^In  maJfcing  surveys,  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  H-ft.  waterway  from  Lockport,  111.,  by  the 
Desplaines,  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  test 
borings  wore  made  along  the  route.  From  the  official  report  of  this 
work  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Government  and  from  additional  data 
sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Woerman,  of  Peoria,  III.,  who  was  Assistant 
Engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  from  Lockport,  III.,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  River,  we  have  prepared  .th9  jfoUowin^;  description  of 
the  test  boring  work. 

On  one  of  the  Quarter  boats  a  well  was  cut  through  the  rake  at 
one  end  through  which  to  operate  the  boring  machine.  A  lOx  10-in. 
X  32  ft.  spud  was  provided  at  each  comer  of  the  boat  to  hold  it 
fast  wiiile  drilling.  An  ofRce  and  living  quarters  for  the  crew  and 
a  blacksmith  shop  Were  installed  on  the  boat  The  machine  used  to 
make  the  borings  was  a  "Pierce  test  boring  rig  No.  80."  It  con- 
sisted essentially  of  a  2-in.  outer  pipe,  or  casing,  and  %-in.  inner 
pipe  or  drill,  with  arrangements  for  forcing  them  into  the  ground. 
Water  was  forced  down  the  smaller  pipe,  and  came  up  again  be- 
tween the  two  pipes,  carrying  with  it,  in  suspension,  the  material 
from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  ca^ng  was  made  of  extra  strong 
wrought  iron  pipe,  screwed  together  in  5 -ft.  lengths  as  it  was 
driven  down  bj'  a  200-lb.  hanamer.  The  hanuner  had  a  maximum 
fall  of  8  ft.,  and  was  kept  in  line  over  the  casing  by  four  iron 
guides.  It  was  raised  with  a  small  hand  winch.  The  drill  was 
made  of  light  wrought  iron  pipe,  to  the  top  of  which  was  attached 
a  IV^-in.  hose  connected  with  a  steam  deck  pump  on  the  towboat. 
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A  hand  pump,  furnished  with  ths  boring  machine,  was  used  only 
when  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  towboat  away  from  the  boring 
boat.  The  drill  was  churned  up  anif  down  by  hand,  wlien  the 
outer  casing  was  not  being  driven,  and  the  material  which  came  up 
between  tlie  two  pipes  escaped  through  a  tee  connection  at  the  top 
of  the  large  pipe.  Samples  were  taken  frequently  by  catching  por- 
tions of  this  mixture  In  pails  and  allowing  it  to  settle.  In  order  to 
make  the  casing  drive  easily  the  drill  was  kept  from  3  to  5  ft.  in 
advance  of  the  casing,  and  any  change  in  material  was  noted  as  the 
drill   entered  it. 

The  borings  were  made  in  or  near  the  channel,  to  a  depth  of 
about  30  ft.  below  low  water.  This  was  done  because,  when  the 
boring  boat  was  anchored  and  the  machine  was  in  operation,  it  cost 
but  very  little  more  to  go  30  ft.  than  to  stop  at  the  proposed  depth 
of  14  ft.,  and  the  additional  information  may  prove  valuable  at 
some  future  time.  As  a  rule  the  borings  were  spaced  about  half 
a  mile  apart,  but  if  rock  was  encountered,  or  if  there  was  any 
other  decided  change  in  the  character  of  the  bottom,  the  holes  were 
placed  close  enough  together  to  define  the  limits  of  the  material. 
The  work  of  making  borings  in  the  river  bed  was  completed  on  July 
2,  1904,  and  the  party  disbanded. 

The  materials  penetrated  were  mud,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  shells, 
soapstone,  coal  and  various  mixtures  of  the  above  materials.  When 
the  boring  reached  bed  rock  it  was  necessary  to  stop.  Bed  rock 
was  not  struck  very  often,  however,  and  when  it  was,  additional  bor- 
ings were  made  In  the  vicinity  to  be  sure  that  the  drill  was  not  in 
a  boulder  instead. 

The  boring  party  consisted  of  ten  men  who  were  furnished  with 
quarters  and  subsistence  which  cost  about  $15  per  month  per  man. 

The  wages  paid  the  members  of  the  party  were  as  follows : 

-   .  .  t  -^/  -     '  ' 

Rate 
'  ,    -  per  month. 

1  civil  engineer  ih  charge $125.00 

1  pilot    75.00 

1   steam   engineer    75.00 

1  fireman    50.00 

1  cook 50.00 

1  blacksmith    45.00 

1   night   watchman    35.00 

3  laborers,    at    $35.00 105.00 

10  men     $560.00 

In  addition  to  the  above  wages  there  were  also  charged  against 
the  work  various  other  expenses  as  Indicated  in  the  following  para- 
grapli   from   the  official   report: 

"The  cost  of  subsistence,  while  the  men  were  on  the  quarter 
boats,  has  been  charged  to  the  various  parties,  according  to  the 
number  of  men  iii  each  party.  When  parties  boarded  away  from ' 
the  quarter  boats,  the  amounts  of  their  board  bills  were  charged 
directly  to  that  branch  of  the  work  upon  which  they  were  then 
engaged.  The  cost  of  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  quarter 
boats,  the  cost  of  instruments,  tools,  office  furniture,  etc.,  was  also 
charged  pro  rata,  to  the  various  branches  of  the  work.     This  was 
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done  In  order  to  make  the  total  cost  agree  with  the  actual  amount 
expended  on  the  survey,  but  as  this  Is  not  done  usually,  it  should 
be  taken  into  account  In  making  comparisons  with  the  cost  of 
any  other  surveys.  These  items  amounted  to  about  $18,000,  or 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  expended.  These  articles 
are  all  In  good  condition  and  will  give  good  service  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  cost  figures  given  also  Include  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Chicago  office,  as  well  as  all  expenses  connected  with 
the  Peoria  office." 

With  all  the  above  charges  included  the  cost  of  making  test  bor- 
ings on  this  survey  was: 

Total    cost     $7,797.00 

Cost,    per    hole..... 1.?.70 

Cost,  per  lin.   ft.  of  hole 0.62 

Erie  R.  R. — A  record  of  four  weeks'  work.  Nov.  7  to  Nov.  28, 
inclusive,  on  the  Erie  R.  R..  gives  the  following  figures: 

Superintendent,    18   half   days,  at   $5 $  45.00 

Foreman,   19  days,  at  $2.50 47.50 

Laborers,    41    days,    at    $2.00 82.00 

Total    $174.50 

The  total  dfepth  of  hole  bored  was  699.1  ft  The  labor  cost  of 
making  the  borings  was,  therefore,  24.9  cts.  per  lineal  foot  of  hole. 
The  holes  were  bored  through  sandy  red  clay. 

Kev}  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. — ^Two  test  borings  were 
made  90  ft.  deep  in  one  day  in  Febriiary,  1905,  for  some  work 
being  done  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  The 
borings  were  made  in  one  case  through  3  ft.  of  frozen  ground  and 
in  the  other  case  through  3  ft.  of  ice.  moving  the  machine  600  ft. 
from  one  hole  to  the  other.  Both  borings  were  made  in  one  day 
at  a  total  labor  cost  of  $5  or  2%  cts.  per  lineal  foot  of  hole. 

Cost    of    Test     Borings    with     Wood    Augers.* — Mr.    A.     C.    D. 

Blanchard  is  author  of  the  following: 

The  borings  enumerated  below  were  made  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
during  the  last  year  in  order  to  find  the  character  of  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  from  30  to  70  ft.  These  borings  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  several  works  which  were  about  to  be  built,  and  were 
taken  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  ground  met  with  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  blue  clay,  although  seven  borings  were  made  in 
wet,  sandy  clay,  and  four  were  made  in  filled  ground.  The  aver- 
age length  of  holes  is  shown  for  each  locality.  The  borings  were 
all  made  with  a  li^-in,  carpenter's  machine  auger,  welded  to  the 
end  of  a  -"Vi-in.  pipe.  The  %-in.  pipe  was  cut  in  sections  6  ft.  long, 
and  each  length  was  added  as  it  became  necessary. 

In  the  process  of  boring  the  auger  was  turned  by  two  or  three 
men  with  Stillson  wrenches,  at  the  surface.  The  heavier  clay  re- 
quired three  men  to  turn  the  auger.  After  the  auger  had  bored 
from  S  to  12  ins.     It  hsid  to  be  removed  from  the  hole  and  cleaned 


*A   paper    in    Engineering-Contracting,   Aug.    11,    1909.    reprinted 
from  "The  Canadian  Engineer." 
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and  then  replaced  in  the  hole,  and  continued  for  another  auger 
length.  Considerable  time  was  thus  lost  in  having  to  remove  the 
auger  and  getting  it  back  to  its  position  again,  especially  after  the 
hole  became  quite  deep.  Samples  were  taken  from  each  boring 
apd  bottled. 

The  force  consisted  of  one  recorder  and  three  laborers  each  at 
52  a  day.  The  work  was  done  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  no 
time  was  lost  by  any  of  the  men.  The  cost  of  blacksmith  work 
and  teaming  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and 
the  cost  of  material,  such  as  augers,  wrenches  and  iron  pipe, 
amounted  to  about  10  per  cent.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  itemized  cost  of  the  work : 

(1)        HEAVY    BLUE    CIjAY  :      10    INS.    OF    P.ED    CI^T    ON    TOP. 

Number    of   holes 28 

Total    depth,    ft 709 

Average  depth  of  hole,  ft 25.3 

Cost.  Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor $199  J0.281 

Materials  and  blacksmith 34  0.048 

Total     ?233  ?0.329 

(2)        MADB    GROUND. 

Number  of  holes 4 

Total  depth,  ft 90 

Average  depth  of  hole,  ft 22.5 

Cost.  Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor $44  $0,488 

Materials   and   blacksmith 5  0.066 

Total     ., ...?   49  $0,554 

(3)        FINE,    RUNNING,    CLATET    SAND. 

Number   of  holes 36 

Total   depth,   ft 1.163 

Average  depth  of  hole,  ft 32.3 

Cost  -  Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor     $293  $0,252 

Materials  and  blacksmith 43  0.037 

Total     $336  $^289 

(4)        HEAVY    CLAY. 

Number  of  holes 7 

Total  depth,  ft 152 

Average  depth  of  hole,  ft 21.7 

Cost.  Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor    $48  $0,315 

Materials    and    blacksmith 9  0.059 

Total     $   57  $0,347 

(5)        HEAVY    BLUB    CLAY. 

Number  of  holes 5 

Total   depth,    ft 160 

Average  depth  of  holes 32 

Cost.  Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor     $40  $0,250 

Materials   and   blacksmith 6  0.038 

•Total     $46  $0,288 
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Cost  of  Drilling  Test  Hofeg  wHh  a  Well  Driller.*— This  drtlUng 
was  done  with  a  Star  drilling  machine  (well  drilling  type)  to  test 
the  site  of  a  double  track,  steel  trestle  for  concrete  pedestal  foun- 
dationa  Seven  holes  were  put  down  for  a  total  depth  of  190  ft. 
through  clay  and  gravel  to  solid  rock.  The  average  depth  of  soil 
was  23  ft.  and  the  average  penetration  into  rock  was  4  ft.  The 
^«ctual  time  consumed  in  drilling  and  moving  from  one  hole  to 
another  was  11  >4  days  and  the  total  distance  over  which  the  drill 
was  moved  was  730  ft.  Th»  average  time  i>er  foot  of  hole  drilled, 
Including  moving,  was  30  miqs.  The  contractor  furnished  the  drill 
and  labor  at  cost  plus  10  per  cent  on  labor,  and  his  bill  was  as 
follows : 

Rate.         Total.  Ft- 

Driller,    11 53.50  $40.25  (0.212 

Helper.    11  ;^    uuvi 1.75  20_13  .106 

TeaininiT.    i;.l     liys 4.00  S.IO  .044 

Labor,    10    ,;ays 1.75  17.50  .092 

Use  of  drill.   11  Uj   davs j  00  23.00  .121 

Coal,   45   bushels 08  3.60  .018 

4% -in.    casing,    64%   ft. 35  19.18  .100 

Teaming   1   .'.ay  for  other  parties 4.0Q  .  .021 

107c  tor  siu.i.  and  use  of  tools  as  above 8.63  .046 

Total , J144.M  tatMiO 

The  above  cost  does  not  Include  any  charge  for  inspection,  aS:  the 
regular  inspector  for  the  railroad  company  had  to  be  on  the  groimd 
to  watch  other  work  and  could  easily  keep  track  of  the  drilling. 
For  the  abo^e  information  we  ar©  indebted  to  H.  M.  Chapin, 
Resident   Engineer,  P.  AC.   R.   R.    •      "     ■ 

Cost  of  Diamond  Drilling,  Cross- References.— The  foregoing  data 
relate  to  costs  of  test  borings  through  earth.  For  similar  test  bor- 
ings in  rock,  see  the  section  on  Rock  Excavation,  tinder  Diamond 
Drilling.  '    '  '      '      '   '  ■    ■■  ■    -■ 

Cost  of  Sinking  a  Well.t— Mr.  Dahiel  J.  Haiier  19  atj^or  of  the 
following:  ,.  i      .....   ,> 

The  well  was  drtven  in  a  rollfcif  OOWitry,  \flief e  roiit  ^oes  not 
occur.  The  materials  through  which  it  was  sunk  were  stiff  rad 
clay  and  sand.  A  tidewater  marsh  adjoining  the  site  of  the  well 
furnished  a  poor  quality  of  water  to  start  the  sinking  of  the  drill, 
the  hydraulic  method  being  used.  All  remarks  made  by  the  writer 
will  be  regarding  driven  wells.  The  distinction  being  made  from 
open  wells,  large  enough  for  a  man  to  enter. 

These  machines  are  generally  mounted  on  wheels,  w!th  a  mast 
on  one  end.  This  mast  is  jointed  ahout  6  ft.  from  the  base,  so 
as  to  admit  of  It  being  lowered  on  to  the  bed  of  the  machine,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  move  from  one  job  to  another.  When  the  ma- 
chine Is  in  use  the  mast  is  upright  and  is  guyed  and  held  in  place 
by  two  brace  rods  or  timbers  bolted  to  it  near  the  cop.  The  bit 
used  on  such  a  machine  is  solid  and  "the  string  of  tools"  consisted 
of    rods,    one   end    being   a   socket  and    the   other    a    bbit    eiid,    all 

*l!ngineering-Contractinff.  Mar.'  4.  1^08. 
iEngineering-Cotittacting,  May  iH,  1906. 
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threadeo.  The  top  piece  has  a  "rope  socket"  on  the  upper  end,  used 
to  attach  it  to  the  machine.  With  such  a  well  boring  apparatus,  the 
hole  must  be  cleaned  when  a  depth  of  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  has  been 
obtained.  This  necessitates  removing  the  boring  tools  and  pumping 
out  the  debris  or  "sludge"  with  a  sand  pump,  all  of  which  con- 
sumes a  large  amount  of  time,  especially  if  the  well  is  driven  to 
a  depth  greater  than  100  ft.  The  hydraulic  method  of  driving 
wells  obviates  the  use  of  the  sand  pump,  and  in  wells  of  any  depth, 
through  soft  material,  is  preferable  to  the  other  method. 

Driven  wells  are  usually  from  6  ins.  to  16  Ins.  In  diameter.  A 
hole  less  than  6  Ins.  cannot  be  driven  to  any  great  depth  as  the 
tools  would  have  to  be  so  light  as  to  run  grave  chances  of  break- 
ing them.  Fifteen  and  sixteen-inch  holes  are  the  maximum  at 
present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  seem  to  be  the  sizes  of  the 
pipes  for  casing,  that  are  made  economically  and  are  easily  placed 
In  the  well.  Many  manufacturing  plants  are  using  twelve  and 
fourteen-inch  wells. 

When  the  hydraulic  method  Is  used  a  square  pyramidal  derrick 
from  40  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  height  is  erected.  Timber  is  used  for  these 
structures  by  well  drilling  contractors,  but  the  writer  sees  no 
reason  why  a  tower,  modeled  after  those  used  by  prospectors  In 
taking  ore  drillings,  and  made  of  steel,  could  not  be  used  and 
taken  down  after  each  job  and  moved  to  a  new  site.  Of  course, 
the  timber  can  be  used  more  than  once,  but  each  time  some  of  it 
Is  used  up  and  all  of  it  has  to  be  renewed  after  several  jobs.  The 
life  of  a  steel  derrick,  if  kept  painted,  would  be  many  years,  and 
only  the  bolts  would  have  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The 
tools  differ  somewhat  from  those  previously  described.  The  bit 
Is  hollow,  with  a  hole  just  above  the  cutting  point  on  either  side 
to  allow  the  jet  of  water  to  enter  the  well.  Instead  of  rods,  pipes 
are  used,  and  the  rope  socket  has  an  attachment  to  which  Is 
fastened  the  hose,  run  from  the  pump  to  the  drilling  column. 

The  well  In  this  case  was  8  ins.  in  diameter.  The  derrick  was 
50  ft.  high.  The  first  deck  was  20  ft.,  while  the  three  upper  decks 
were  each  10  ft.  The  head  blocks  carried  a  sheave.  On  one  side 
of  the  derrick  was  a  ladder.  On  the  other  side  was  fastened  the 
windlass  and  gearing.  The  corner  posts  of  the  derrick  were  4x6 
In.  timbers,  while  the  braces  were  2x8  In.  and  1x12  in.  planks; 
the  head  blocks  were  4x6.  Twenty-five  hundred  feet  board  meas- 
ure of  timber  was  used  for  the  derrick  and  about  500  ft  for  a  tool 
house  and  other  needs.  The  outfit  consisted  of  the  following:  An 
upright  boiler  and  engine  on  separate  bases,  a  steam  duplex  pump, 
two  hand  pumps,  windlass  and  gearing,  two  hammers  for  driving 
well  casing,  ropes  and  blocks,  drill  points,  hard  rubber  hose, 
wrenches  of  various  kinds,  pipe  cutters  and  dies,  and  various  small 
toola  Several  tents  for  the  workmen  to  live  in  while  driving  the 
well,  and  bedding  and  cooking  utensils  were  also  Included  In  the 
outfit.  The  approximate  value  of  this  outfit,  when  new,  was  $2,000. 
Allowing  25  per  cent  per  year  for  Interest  and  depreciation,  and 
considering  100  work  days  as  covering  a  season's  work  for  an  out- 
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fit,  we  have  a  daily  plant  charge  of  $3.00.  This  is  small  consid- 
ering the  hard  usage  the  plant  undergoes.  The  boiler  has  all  icinds 
of  water  used  In  it,  which  quickly  injures  the  tubes.  The  pumps 
also  fare  roughly  from  tlie  pumping  of  water  saturated  with  the 
debris  from  the  well,  the  water  being  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  continual  iiandling  of  the  pipe  soon  wears  out  the  threads, 
necessitating  cutting  and  making  new  threads,  and  so  It  is  with 
other  details  of  the  outAt,  all  of  which  quickly  takes  money  for 
renewals  aad  repairs.  Ap  a  large  perceotage  of  wells  are  driven 
in  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  a  w^  driving  contractor  must 
carry  with  him  every  tool  that  any  emergency  may  dema.nd. 

In  the  work  which  th^  writer  Is  describing  five  days  were  con- 
sumed by  two  men  in  erecting  the  derrick  and  setting  up  the  plant 
Then   a  length  of   12-in.   pipe   waa   sun'.    •  .  lUth  of 

the  well,  after  which  the  well  driving  co.  ;  above, 

water  to  start  the  work  was  used  from  an  aujoining  .s-sv:inip.  The 
first  day's  driving  resulted  in  a  depth  of  over  50  ft.  and  gave 
enough  water  to  continue  the  work.  The  average  depth  obtained 
each  day  of  actual  driving  was  20  ft.,  but  the  average  for  the 
total  time  consumed  in  working  on  the  well  was  a  fraction  over 
11  ft  The  well  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  339%  ft,  when  sufficient 
water  was  obtained  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  contract.  At  260  ft. 
a  stratum  of  sand  was  struck  and  the  well  was  cased  up  and  tested, 
but  as  the  vein  of  sand  was  not  over  3  ft.,  it  did  not  give  aufHcient 
water  and  the  driving  was  continued.  -  At  a  depth  of  318  ft.  sand 
was  again  encountered,  and  again  the  well  was  cased  up  and  the 
strainer  put  in  place  and.  the  well  tested,  the  strainer  being  lo- 
cated at  the  depth  given  above.  Xo  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the 
depth  of  this  stratum  of  water  bearing  sand. 

Seventeen  days  were  consumed  in  driving  the  well,  and  Ave  days 
in  ca.sing  up,  placing  the  strainer  and  testing.  One  day  sufficed  to 
dismantle  the  plant  and  haul  it  away.  As  the  outfit  was  on  the 
road  two  days,  two  additional  days  are  included  in  the  plant 
charge.  Three  and  one-half  tons  of  coal  were  used,  there  being 
a  daily  consumption  of  320  lbs.  The  cost  of  this.  Including  haul- 
ing, was  $5.25. 

The  crew  consisted  of  one  experienced  drill  driver,  who  acted  as 
foreman  when  the  contractor  was  absent,  and  two  laborers,  both 
of  whom  had  had  some  experience  in  driving  artesian  wells.  The 
derrick  was  built  and  the  machinery  placed  by  the  foreman  and 
one  laborer,  the  second  laborer  coming  on  the  worJs  only  after 
the  well  driving  began.  At  all  critical  stages  of  the  work  a  member 
of  the  contracting  firm  took  charge  of  the  forces  and  worked  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  doing  whatever  came  to  hand.  In  all  he 
worked  in  this  manner  seven  days.  In  the  record  of  cost  given 
an  allowance  of  ?3.o0  Is  made  for  each  of  these  days'  work.  The 
rates  of  wages  or  their  equivalent  •  for  the  other  men  were  as 
follows : 

"Well  driver    $2.75 

Laborers , . .  ^ j .   3.00 

The  wages  weretratid  weekly:  and  Inchided  boaird^  bat  the  figures 
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given  show  the  daily  cost  for  ten  hours'  work  to  the  contractor, 
made  up  from  a  season's  employment.  All  of  the  men  were  paid 
full  time,  and  frequently  were  called  to  make  over-time  without 
additional  pay.  Well  driving  can  be  done  during  wet  weather 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  men,  as  they  seldom  stop 
except  in  steady  downpours  of  rain.  This  is  made  possible  by  only 
a  few  men  being  employed ;  with  a  large  number,  a  few  become 
dissatisfied  and  the  whole  force  is  stopped. 

The  itemized  cost  of  the  well,  for  both  labor  and  materials,  except 
the  strainer,  was  as  follows : 
Labor: 

Erecting  derrick   and  machinery $  23.75 

Driving   well    and   casing 170.75 

Pumping  and  testing  well 12.25 

Tearing  down  derrick,   etc 6.75 

Total  labor    $213.50 

Materials: 

3%   tons   of  coal,   at   $5.25 $18  37 

Pipe  casing,   340  ft.,   at   $0.86 292.40 

Outer  casing    (second  hand) 10.00 

Derrick  timber,   3,000  ft.   B.  M.,  at  $25.00 75.00 

Total  materials   $395.77 

Miscellaneous: 

Transportation   charges    $100.00 

Plant  rental,   30  days,  at  $5.00 , 150.00 

Superintendence   and   general   expenses oO.OO 

Total    miscellaneous    $300.00 

Grand  total $909.27 

The  transportation  charge  is  for  both  freight  by  train  and  haul- 
ing by  wagons  to  and  from  the  job,  and  is  a  little  higher  than  usual. 
The  figures  giving  a  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  well  are  as  follows ; 

Labor    $0.63 

Materials     1.16 

Miscellaneous     0.88 

Total    $2.67 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  cost  of  fuel,  which  is  high  per 
ton,  amounts  to  a  fraction  over  5  cts.  per  foot  of  driven  well,  which 
is  a  comparatively  small  cost.  The  full  charge  is  made  against 
this  Job  for  the  derrick  timber,  although  some  of  it  had  been  used 
previously  and  all  of  it  was  hauled  away  to  be  used  on  another  job. 

The  boiler  was  fired  by  the  man  attending  to  the  pumps  or  else 
the  man  running  the  windlass.  The  consumption  of  coal  might  have 
been  reduced  somewhat  by  the  boiler  having  a  cheap  house  over 
It  and  the  steam  pipes  being  covered.  On  a  single  job  like  this 
but  little  saving  would  be  shown,  but  in  a  year  or  two  the  addi- 
tional cost  would  be  more  than  saved.  With  a  small  boiler  a  house 
could  be  constructed  readily  in  sections  and  moved  from  job  to  job. 
The  steam  pipes  could  also  be  lagged  and  handled  in  the  same 
manner.      The   writer   feels   confident   that   these  are   details  well 
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#orth  considering  not  only  In  well  driving,  but  also  on  nnuch  other 
construction  work. 

Tlie  contractor  doing  this  work  owns  three  such  outfits,  and  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  three  or  four  men  can  operate  each  plant, 
he  states  that  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  men  to  put  in 
charge  of  a  plant;  men  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  face  any  crisis 
in  tho  work  and  handle  it  without  a  money  loss.  For  these  reasons 
he  seldom  runs  but  two  machines,  as  he  can  give  these  his  per- 
sonal attention  and  only  keeps  the  third  plant  for  an  emergency. 
That  Is,  to  take  a  job  from  an  old  customer,  that  may  go  to  a  com- 
petitor, or  land  new  work  that  is  exceedingly  desirablei.  Margins 
are  so  close  that  a  single  mistake  of  judgment  may  use  up  the 
entire  profit  of  a  job. 

After  pumping  this  well,  the  sinking  of  which  has  Just  been  de- 
scribed, for  24  hours  the  flow  was  tested  and  found  to  be  66  gallons 
per  minute.  The  water  level  had  only  been  reduced  20  ft  by 
this  pumping.  The  strainer  was  placed  340  ft  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  the  elevation  of  the  latter  being  5  ft  above  mean  low 
tide.  The  strainer  used  was  made  from  a  piece  of  pipe  plugged 
at  one  end  and  punched  with  holes,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
%  in.  X  %  in. 

The  placing  of  the  strainer  and  the  variety  of  strainer  used  is 
a  matter  of  vast  importance  and  every  detail  regarding  it  should  be 
specifically  stated  in  a  contract  for  a  driven  well.  All  too  fre- 
quently this  is  not  done,  and  the  entire  matter  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  contractor,  who  only  sees  that  the  well  comes  up  to  the 
required  tests  and  that  a  strainer  is  properly  placed  in  tlie  welL 
The  kind  he  will  use  will  be  the  style  he  is  accustomed  to,  which 
may  not  be  suitable  for  the  well  in  question. 

Strainers,  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  styles  patented  and 
used,  may  be  classed  as  either  fine  or  coarse.  The  majority  of  the 
older  patents  are  for  fine  strainers,  that  is,  the  openings  are  made 
so  small  as  to  admit  of  water  entering  the  pipe  and  yet  stop  the 
finest  sand.  The  slots  are  cut  larger  on  the  inside  than  on  the 
outside  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  allow  any  grains  of  sand  that  may 
enter  the  opening  to  go  into  the  strainer  and  not  clcJg  the  hole. 
The  openings  in  fine  strainers  are  less  than  1/50  in.  in  size.  It  is 
evident  that  with  little  corrosion  or  rust  these  holes  will  become 
closed  and  the  entire  well  rendered  useless.  In  the  coarse  strainers 
this  will  neither  happen  as  often  or  as  soon,  hence  they  are  pref- 
erable. The  main  objection  to  this  class  of  strainers  is  that  they 
will  gradually  fill  with  sand  and  thus  stop  the  flow.  This  can  be 
obviated.  If  the  grains  of  sand  were  of  equal  size  in  water  bear- 
ing sand,  we  would  only  need  to  have  openings  of  such  a  size  as 
to  not  admit  the  grains  and  the  difficulty  would  be  solved,  but  as 
a  rule  the  grains  of  water  bearing  sand  not  only  vary  greatly  in 
size,  but  also  contain  some  gravel. 

When  gravel  is  not  carried  by  the  sand  some  should  be  placed 
around  the  strainer  by  artificial  means.  Then  the  well  should  be 
pumped  at  a  rapid  rate  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  draw  in  all  the  fine  sand  that  may  ultimately  be  disturbed 
by  the  velocity  of  the  water.  When  this  is  done  and  the  sand 
cleaned  out  of  tlie  well,  and  the  coarse  strainer  properly  placed,  no 
trouble  should  occur  from  this  source.  At  times  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  use  air  pressure  to  agitate  the  fine  sand,  as  the  pump- 
ing is  going  on,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  drawing  in  of  the  fine  par- 
ticles. Trouble  will  only  occur  when  the  inflow  of  water  is  of  such 
velocity  as  to  carry  the  fine  fluid  with  it. 

These  operations  are  rather  costly  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  contractor  will  do  them,  unless  they  have  been  previously  speci- 
fied, so  that  his  price  is  made  to  cover  them.  The  engineer  should 
see  to  this.  Many  wells  that  have  to  be  reworked  only  needed  these 
things  done  when  they  were  driven.  The  costs  that  have  been  given 
do  not  include  any  work  of  this  nature. 

(For  further  data  on  well  driving,  see  the  index  under  Wells.) 
References  and  Cross- References  on  Earthwork. — For  cost  data 
on  dredging,  hydraulicking  earth,  and  costs  by  many  other  methods 
of  excavation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  my  book  on  earthwork. 
In  various  sections  of  this  book  will  be  found  other  data  on  earth- 
work costs,  for  which  consult  the  index  under  "Excavation,  Earth." 

Ei    f.-.-t; 


SECTION   III. 
ROCK  EXCAVATION.  QUARRYING  AND  CRUSHING. 

Weight  and  Voids. — Civil  enirineers  commonly  measure  rock  es- 
cavatioa  by  tbe  cubic  yard  in  place  before  loosening,  whereas  min- 
ing engineers  generally  use  tlie  ton  of  2,000  pounds  as  the  unit  of 
rock  and  ore  measurement.  In  view  of  tnis  fact  it  would  be  well 
were  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  given  by  every  engineer  who 
publishes  data  on  any  particular  kind  of  .rock  excavation  or  mining. 
Then,  too,  it  often  happens  that  broken  rock  is  purchased  by  the 
ton  even  for  civil  engineering  work,  or  by  the  cord  of  loosely  piled 
rubble  for  architectural  work,  thus  -  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  stating  not  only  the  specific  gravity  but  the  percentage  of  voida 

The  specific  gravity  of  any  material  Is  the  quotient  found  by 
dividing  its  weight  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Water, 
therefore,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1 ;  a  cubic  foot  of  any  sub- 
stance like  granite,  having  a  specific  gxavity  of  2.65,  weighs  2.65 
times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  62.355  lbs.,  or  practically  62.4  lbs. ;  hence  a  cubic  foot  of 
solid  granite  weighs,  62.4  X  2.65  =  165.3  Iba 

■^"hen  any  rock  is  crushed  or  "broken  Into  fragments  of  tolerably 
uniform  size  it  increases  in  bulk,  and  Is  foimd  to  have  35%  to  55% 
voids  or  inter-spaces,  depending  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  frag- 
ments and  their  angularity.  Rounded  fragments,  like  pebbles,  pack 
more  closely  together  than  sharjv-edged  or  angular  fragments.  A 
tumbler  full  of  bird  shot  has  about  36%  voids,  and  It  is  possible 
to  hand-pack  marbles  of  uniform  size  so  that  the  voids  are  only 
26%.  Obviously,  if  small  fragments  of  stone  are  mixed  with  large 
fragments,  the  voids  are  reduced.  Pic  sand  ordinarily  has:  35%  to 
40%  voids.  Hard  broken  stone  from  a^  rock  crusher  has  about 
35%  voids  if  all  sizes  are  mixed  and  sU^htly,  shaken  down  in  a 
box ;  whereas,  if  it  is  screened  into  several  sizes,  each  size  has  about 
45%    to  48%   voids.  .. 

A  soft  and  friable  rock  like  shale  breaks  into  fragments  Haying, 
a  great  ramge  in  size,  from  large  chunks'  down  to  dust ;  and,  as  ja. 
consequence,  such  soft  broken  rocks  have  a  n&c]^^IovferjpCTceptage 
of  voids  than  the  tougher  rocka  "'  ' 

The  following  table  shows  the  swelling  of  rocS  upon  breaking  :^ 

Voida  30%      Zoffa      iQ^o      45%    .50%    ^5%, 

Cu.  yds.  broken  tock  from        '     '    "  '    '"    •    '"   '     '   "■'"■'•       ••    -•■'^'^ 
1  cu.  yd.   solid   rock l-*3-"^'  tifapi^»»W^l£«l.«r'^^  »tf9 
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Hard  rock  when  blasted  out  in  large  chunks  and  thrown  Into 
cars  or  skips  may  ordinarily  be  assumed  to  have  from  40%  to  45% 
voids,  hence  1  cu.  yd.  of  hard  solid  rock  ordinarily  makes  1.67 
to  1.82  cu.  yds.  of  broken  or  crushed  rock. 

Voids  in  Broken  Stone  and  Gravel. — The  percentage  of  voids  in 
loose,  broken  stone  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  stone,  upon 
whether  it  is  broken  by  hand  or  in  a  crusher  (probably  also  on 
the  kind  of  crusher),  and  upon  whether  it  is  screened  into  different 
sizes,  or  the  run  of  the  crusher  is  taken. 

Pure  quartz  weighs  165  lbs.  per  cu.  ft,  hence  broken  quartz  hav- 
ing 40%  voids  weighs  165  X  60%,  or  99  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  Few  gravels 
are  entirely  quartz,  and  many  contain  stone  having  a  greater  spe- 
cific gravity  like  some  traps,  or  a  less  specific  gravity  like  some 
shales   and   sandstones. 

Table  I. — Specific  Gravity  of  Stone. 

(Condensed  from  Merrill's  "Stones  for  Building.") 

Trap,   Boston,    Mass 2.78 

"      Duluth,     Minn 2.80   to  3.00 

"      Jersey   City,    N.    J.. , 3.03 

"      Staten   Island,   N.    Y. 2.86 

Gneiss,   Madison  Ave.,   N.   Y.. 2.92 

Granite,  New    L.ondon,    Conn.,  .'-yyi  .Vi  ./Kv. 2.66 

"  Greenwich,    Conn.     .\.^^-^rt  .-,i^.  v»! 2.84 

Vinalhaven,    Me., ,.,-,., 2.66 

Quincy,    Mass.     .'?.  .Vi 2.66 

Barre,    Vt.    . .  .  jiJVAf^li^ 2.65 

Limestone,  Joliet,    111. 2.56 

Quincy,    111. 2.51   to  2.57 

(Oolitic)    Bedford,  Ind ...2.25   to  2.45 

Marquette,    Mich.     .' 2.34 

Glens  Falls,    N.    Y ^ 2.70 

Lake   Champlain,    N.   Y 2.75 

Sandstone,  Portland,    Conn 2.64 

Haverstraw,    N.     Y 2.13 

Medina,     N.    Y 2.41 

Potsdam,    N.    Y 2.60 

(grit)    Berea,    0 2.12 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  loose  gravel  or  stone  is  therefore 
no  accurate  Index  of  the  percentage  of  voids  unless  the  specific 
gravity  Is  known. 

Tables  I  and  II  show  specific  gravities  of  different  minerals  and 
rocks,  and  weights  of  broken  stone  corresponding  to  different  per- 
centages of  voids. 

It  is  rare  that  a  gravel  has  less  than  30  %  or  more  than  45% 
voids.  If  the  pebbles  vary  considerably  in  size,  so  that  the  small 
fit  In  between  the  large,  the  voids  may  be  as  low  as  30%  ;  but  if  the 
pebbles  are  tolerably  uniform  the  voids  will  approach  45%. 

Broken  stone,  being  angular,  does  not  compact  so  readily  as 
sravel,  and  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  voids  when  the  frag- 
ments are  uniform  in  size  and  shoveled  loosely  into  a  box ;  but  the 
voids,  even  then,  seldom  exceed  52%. 
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Table    II. — Specific    Gravttt    or   Common    Minerals 
AND  Rocks. 

Apatite     2.92 — 3.2S 

Basalt    ^ ;     S.01 

Calcite.   CaCO,    T2.i7— 2.7J 

Cassiterite,    SnO,    ti  ' — 7.1 

Cerrusite.    PbCo,     6.46 — 6.48 

Chalcopyrlte,    CuFeSj     4.1  — 1.3 

Coal,    anthracite 1 J  \ — 1.84 

Coal,    bituminous 1.8  — 1.5 

Diabase     L'  6  —3.03 

Diorlte     2.92 

Dolomite,    CaMg  (COj)-    2.8  —2.9 

Feldspar     2.44—2.78 

Felsite     2.65 

Galena,   PbS    7.25 — 7.77 

Garnet     3.15 — 1.31 

Gneiss     2.62—2.92 

Granite 2.55 — 2.86 

Gypsum    2.3  — 3.28 

Halite    (salt).  NaCl    2.1  —2.56 

Hematite,    Fe^O,    : . .   4.5  — 5.3 

Hornblende    3.05 — 3.47 

Limonlte,    Fe.O*  (OH)«    3.6  — 4.0 

Limestone    2.35 — 2.97 

Magnetite,    FejO*     4.9  — 5.2 

Marble     2.08—2.85 

Mica    2.75—3.1 

Mica    Schist    v.  .♦*.;*- 2.5  — 2.9 

Olivine , .,. 3.33 — 3.5 

Porphyry 2.5  — 2.6 

Pyrite,    FeSj    4.83—5.2 

Quartz,   SlOj    2.5  — 2.8 

Quartzite     2.6  — 2.7 

Sandstone 2.0  — 2.78 

"  Medina     2  4 

Ohio     2.2 

K        *•   -^      Slaty 1.82 

Shale    2.4  — 2.8 

Slate     2.5  — 2.8 

Sphalerite,    ZnS    3.9  —4.2 

Stibnite,    Sb,S,    4.5  —4.6 

Syenite 2.27 — 2.65 

Talc     2.56 — 2.8 

Trap     ?. .  .'i-A^.. 2.«  — 3.0 


lU 
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Table  III. 

Weight  in  Weight  in  Weiglit  in  Lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  when 

Specific  Lbs.  per  Lbs.  per  Voids  are 

Gravity.  cu.  ft.  cu.  yd.  30%  35%  40%  45%  50% 

1.0  62.355  1.684  1,178  1,094  1,010  926  842 

2.0  124.7  3,367  2,357  2,187  2,020  1,852  1.684 

2.1  130.9  3,536  2,475  2,298  2,121  1,945  1,768 

2.2  137.2  3.704  2.593  2.408  2.222  2,037  1852 

2.3  143.4  3,872  2,711  2,517  2,323  2,130  1,936 

2.4  149.7  4.041  2.828  2,626  2,424  2,222  2,020 

2.5  155.9  4,209  2,946  2,736  2,525  2,315  2,105 

2.6  162.1  4,377  3,064  2,845  2,626  2,408  2,189 

2.7  168.4  ■  4,546  3,182  2,955  2,727  2,500  2,273 

2.8  174.6  4,714  3.300  3,064  2,828  2,593  2,357 

2.9  180.9  4,882  3,418  3,174  2,929  2,685  2,441 

3.0  187.1  5,051  3,536  3,283  3,030  2,778  2,526 

3.1  193.3  5,219  3,653  -3,392  3,131  2,871  2,609 

3.2  199.5  5,388  3,771  3,502  3,23.2  2,963  2,694 

3.3  205.8  5,556  3,889  3,611  3,333  3,056  2,778 

3.4  212.0  5.724  4,007  3,721  3,434  3,148  2,862 

3.5  218.3  5,893  4,125  3,830  3,535  3,24l  2,947 

Table  IV.— ^Voids  in  Loose  Broken  Stone. 
Per  cent 
Authority.  Voids.  Remarks. 

Sabin     49.0      Limestone,  crusher  run  after  screen- 
ing out    ^-in.   and   under. 
Sabin     •      44.0      Limestone   (Ipart  screenings  mixed 

witli    6    parts    broken    stone). 
Wm.    M.    Black 46.5       Screened    and    washed.    2    ins.    and 

under. 
J.    J.    R.    Croes 47.5      Gneiss,    after    screening    out    ^-in. 

and    under. 

S.    B.    Newberry 47.0      Chiefly   about   egg.  size. 

H.    P.    Boardman 39  to  42   Chicago    lipiestone,     crusher    run. 

H.   P.    Boardman....      4  8  to  52  Chicago      limestbrte,    screened      into 

sizes. 
Wm.    M.     Hall 48.0      Green.  Riyer  limestone.  21/3  Ins.  and 

smaller,    dust    screened    out. 
Wm.     M.     Hall. 50.0     Hudson    River    trap,    2%    ins.    and 

smaller;    duet  screened  out. 
Wm.     B.     Fuller 47.6      New    Jersey  .  trap;    crusher   run,    1/6 

to   2.1   in. 
Geo     A.    Kimball 49.5      Roxbury    conglomerate,     1/3    to  '  2i^ 

ins. 

Myron    S.    Falk 48.0      Limestone,    %   to  3  Ins. 

W.    H.  .Henby 43.0      Limestone,    2-in.   size. 

w'    H     Henby. 46. 0      Limestone,    1%-in.    size. 

FeVet     .'. 53-4      Stone,    1.6   to   2.4   ins. 

Feret  ■'i.'.vi.^i- 51.7.     Stone,  0.8  to  1.6  In. 

Feret     *.  • 52.1      Stone,    0.4   to    0.8  in. 

A.    W.    Dow....... 45.3      Blufestone,    89%    being    114    to    2^ 

ins. 
A    W.    Dow 45.3      Bluestone,     90%    being    1/6    to    1% 

in. 
Taylor    and    Thompson     54.5      Trap,  hard,    1  to  214   ins. 
Taylor    and    Thompson     54.5      Trap,    hard,    y,    to   1    in. 
TayJor    and    Thompson     45.0      Trap,  hard,   0  to  2i^   ina. 
Taylor    and    Thompson     51.2      Trap,   soft,    %    to   2   Ins. 

G.    W.    Chandler 40.0      Canton,  111. 

Emile   Low 39.0      Buffalo      limestone,       crusher      run, 

dust  In. ..,. 

C.    M.    Saville 4  6.0      Crushed    cobblestone,    screened    into 

size.s.    '    ■  ■ .    •         ■.   . 

1.   O.   Baker 43  to  47   Crushed  limestone  In  sizes. 

A      N     Johnson 41  to  51  Crushed   limestone   in  sizes. 

W.    E.    McClintock 47.0      Crushed    trap. 
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The  following  records  of  actual  tests  will  Indicate  the  range  of 
void   percentages : 

Prof.  S.  B.  Newberry  gives  the  voids  In  Sandusky  Bay  gravel, 
%  to  %-ln.  size,  as  being  42.4%  voids;  ^4  to  1/20-in.  size,  35.9% 
voids. 

Mr.  William  M.  Hall,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.,  Kives  the  foUowIng  testa 
on  mixtures  of  Green  River,  Ky.,  blue  limestone  and  Ohio  River 
washed  gravel : 

Stone.  GraveL  Voids  in  Mixture. 

100%  with                       0%  48% 

80  '•  20  44 

70  "  30  41 

60  "  40  38«4 

60  "  50  36 

:0-  "            -        100  35 

Tte  ^one  passed  a  2^-ln.  screen  and  the  dust  was  removed  by  a 
fine  screen.     The  gravel  passed  ai  1%-in.  screen. 

The  voids  in  mixtures  of  Hudson  River  trap  rock  and  clean 
gravel,  of  the  sizes  just  given  for  the  Kentucky  materials,  were  as 
follows : 

Trap. 
100%  with 

60 
50 
0 

Mr.  11.  von  Schon  gives  tests  on  a  gravel  having  34.1%  voids  as 
follows : 

Per  cent. 

Retained  on  1-in.    ring    10.70 

Retained  on   %-in.    ring    23.65 

Retained  on  No.    4    sieve    8.70 

Retained  on  No.    10    sieve 17.14 

Retained  on  No.    20    sieve 21.76 

Retained  on  No.    30    sieve    6.49' 

Retained  on  No.    40   sieve    5.96 

Passed  No.   40   sieve    5.59 

Passed  1  %-in.     ring     100.00 

Feret  gives  the  following  results  of  tests  on  mixtures  of  differeat 
sizes  of  pebbles,  and  mixtures  of  different  sizes  of  stone  (the  stone 
and  pebbles  were  not  mixed  together)  : 

Voids  in 

Passing    a    ring    of...       2.4"         1.6"         0.8"  Round         Broken 

Held  by   a  ring 1.6"        0.8'        0.4"  Pebbles.       Stone. 

Parts     1  0  0  40.0%  53.4% 

0  1  0  38.8  51.7 

0  0  1  41.7  52.1 

1  1  0  35.8  60.5   ' 

1  0  1  35.6  47.I5 

0  1  1  37.9  49.r 

1  1  1  35.5  47.8 

4  1  1  34.5  49.2 

1  4  1  36.6  49<4 

1  1  4  38.1  '40'    • 

8  0  2  34.1  •'3   «m>)S! 


Gravel. 

Voids  i&MIxture. 

0% 
40 
50 
100 

38  y* 

36 
S» 
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Mr.  A.  W,  Dow  gives  the  following  tests  on  mixtures  of  broken 
stone  and  gravel  at  Washington,  D.  C. : 


— Parts  of  Broken  Bluestone — 
Granolitliic  Coarse      Average 

(92%  (89%  (90%, 

being  being  being 

VTOtoi^")      %to2Mi")    %to2") 

1  

1 
1 


-Parts  of  Gravel- 


Average 

(90  7o 

being 

l/6toiya") 


Small 
(90% 

being  Voids. 

%  to  %")   Per  cent. 

45.3 


45.3 
39.5 
29.3 
35.5 
36.7 


Taylor  and  Thompson  give  the  following: 

■t;  c  c  G 


Ref. 
No. 


Stone. 


Hard  trap 
Hard  trap 
Hard  trap 
Soft  trap 
Soft  trap 
Gravel 


Siza 


2%"to  1" 
l"to  Mi" 
2^"  too 
2"  to  %" 
%"to%" 
2y2"to  W 


ci 


o 


01 


> 

54.5 
54.5 
45.0 
51.2 
51.2 
36.5 


m 


14.3 
14.5 
11.9 
14.3 
12.5 


46.9 
35.7 
44.6 
43.1 
27.4 


c  e  fl 
«  o  5 

%9 
U  3,>. 
2  aJ 

O  D 

19.2 
20.5 
20.8 
17.8 
23.9 
11.5 


•w2  S 
c^  s 
o  cs  5 
o     g 

Pho  >. 
>% 

(U 
A 

43.7 
42.8 
30.6 
40.6 
35.9 
28.2 


The  stone  was  thrown  into  a  measuring  box  and  measured,  then 
rammed  in  6-in.  layers.  The  variation  in  the  last  column  for  Nos. 
4  and  5  was  due  to  the  breaking  of  the  trap  under  the  rammer. 
No.  3  was  "crusher  run"  containing  44.4%  of  No.  1,  33.3%  of  No.  2, 
and  22%  of  screenings  from  Va-in.  down  to  dust.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 
were  crushed  in  a  gyratory  crusher ;  Nos.  4  and  5,  In  a  Jaw  crusher. 

Mr.  George  W.  Rafter  gives  the  voids  in  clean  llmestonfe,  broken 
(by  hand?)  to  pass  a  2 1/2 -in.  ring,  as  43%  after  being  "slightly 
shaken,"   and   3  7 1/2%    after  being  rammed. 

Mr.  Desmond  FitzGerald  states  that  broken  stone  dropped  12  ft. 
Into  a  car  measured  7%   less  in  volume  after  the  fall. 

As  originally  pointed  out  in  my  "Rock  Excavation,"  I  have  found' 
that  a  wagon  load  of  broken  stone  measures  10%  less  in  volume 
after  it  has  traveled  a  short  distance,  due  to  the  shaking  down.  In 
buj^ing  broken  stone  by  the  cubic  yard  it  is  well  to  bear  this  fact 
In  mind. 

Percentages  of  voids  in  sand  are  given  in  the  section  on  Con- 
crete.    Consult  the  index  under  "Sand,  Voids." 

Sizes  and  Weight  of  Crushed  Trap. — Mr.  William  E.  McClintock 
gives  the  following  data  relative  to  Massachusetts  trap  rock:  The 
rock  weighs  180.7  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  solidi  or  4,879  lbs.  per  cu.  yd. 
solid,  being  very  heavy.  The  crushed  trap  of  the  Mass.  Broken 
Stone   Co.,   at   Salem,   weighs   2,586   lbs.   per   cu.    yd.,   and    has  47% 
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voida  A  rotary  screen  Is  used  10  ft.  long,  40  Ins.  diameter,  with 
thi-ee  sections  i^a  ft.,  3  ft.  «md  3  ft.  long  respectively,  having  cir- 
cular holes  ^-in.,  l*^  ins.  and  3  ins.  diameter.  A  bin  holding  29 
cu.  yds.  was  used  to  measure  the  "^-in.  screenings  which  were  after- 
ward weighed  and  found  to  average  2,6U&  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  A  box 
holding  I  cu.  yd.  was  packed  full  with  wet  screenings  which 
weiehed  only  2.480  Iba  The  same  box  oacked  full  of  the  same 
kind  of  screenings  dry  was  found  to  hold  2,690  lbs.  A  bin  holding 
90  cu.  yda  of  the  l^-in.  stone  averaged  2,423  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.;  and 
a  bin  of  the  same  size  full  of  3-in.  stone,  averaged  2,522  lbs.  per 
cu.  yd.  This  3-ln.  stone  was  again  measured  in  cars,  and  found 
to  average  2,531  lbs.  per  cu.  yd. 

To  determine  the  percentages  of  the  different  sizes,  19  cu.  j-ds. 
of  broken  stone  were  measured  and  found  to  run  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

%-\n.  trap     13.24,, 

IVi-in.  trap     23.89 

3-in.  trap     62.87  . 

Total     100.00 

The  tailings  over  3  in».  in  si^  were .  re-crushed. 

Weight  and  Voids  of  Crushed  Limestone.*— In  1906  the  State 
Higliway  Commission  of  Illinois  had  a  series  of  tests  made  at  the 
state  stone  crushing  plants  at  Menard  and  Joliet  to  determine  what 
should  be  called  a  cubic  yard  of  crushed  stone.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  given  by  Mr.  A^  N.  Johnson,  State  Engineer.  In 
making  the  tests  both  cars  and  wagons  were  loaded  in  differ^t 
ways  and  hauled  different  distances.  The  contents  of  each  car  or 
wagon  were  carefully  measured  and  weighed,  and  on  arrival .  at 
destination  again  measured,  so  that  the  variation  in  the  density 
of  the  load  due  to  method  of  loading,  to  size  of  material  and  to 
settlement,  was  determined.  From  the  results  of  these  tests  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  weight  of  the  wagon  loads  of  limestone, 
including  all  sizes,  was,  at  the  start,  very  nearly  2,400  lbs«,  per 
cubic  yard,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  method  of  loading, 
and  that  the  weignt  of  a  cubic  yard  in  a  wagon  after  it  had  been 
hauled  a  distance  of  one-half  mile  was  a  little  over  2,600  lbs. 
Also,  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  yard  of  stone,  ar  loaded  in  the 
cars,  is  but  a  few  pounds  over  2,400  and  after  settlement  2,600  lbs. 
As  the  weight  of  a  cubic  yard  depends  very  considerably  on  the 
method  of  loading  the  car  or  wagon,  and  also  as  to  the  amount 
of  settlement  due  to  the  length  and  character  of  the  haul,  the  de- 
termindtion  of  what  shall  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  yard  Is  some- 
what arbitrary.  In  view  of  the  results  of  these  tests,  the  State 
Highway  Commission  has  adopted  2,500  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  yard  of  cmshed  limestone  at  both  the  Menard  and  Joliet 
crushers. 

■       "'-  -ni    ir 

*Engin0ering-CeKti>aotingtAvT.- Z  a.nAA9it9^1.  -"^  # 
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In  the  following  tabulation  is  shown  the  weight  per  cubic  yard 
of  crushed  limestone  in  carload  lots  and  per  cent  of  settlement  in 
transportation,   the  haul  in  each  instance  bsing  about   150   miles: 

Weight  in 
Size  Method  pounds  per  cubic  Per  cent 

in  inches.  of  loading.  yard  wlien  whipped,     of  settlement. 

Screenings,     15    ft.    drop 2,500  9.5 

2,509  12.5 

2,530  9.8 

3                Wheelbarrows 2,476  3.4 

2,320  8.2 

15    ft.   drop 2,528  9.5 

Scrfeenings,        8     ft.   drop 2,520  0.0 

2,520 

2,730  8.3 

"     :?i'>rji;i.-i 2,610  12.5 

"     ,   ,,.   ^rt!'- 2,680  8.3 

1%                      "          ■'     ;: 2,570  1.4 

'V                       "                ; 2,210  13.9 

2,360  8.7 

2,300  13.6 

2,180  7.4 

2,200  9.7 

2,250  7.7 

3                       "              2,520  3.8 

2,440  3.4 

2.500  5.0 

2,380  12.9 

2.300  3.7 

2.400  0.0 

2,290  9.0 

2,270  7.4 

2,275  9.2 

2,240  11.1 

2,260  10.5 

2,470                            

To  determine  the  effect  of  manner  of  loading,  other  c-vperi- 
ments  were  made.  In  some  expeiiments  a  box  measuring  2.8  cu.  ft. 
was  used..  No  difference  in  the  results,  however,  due  to  the  size  of 
the  bo.x  could  be  detected.  In  every  instance  the  voids  were  de- 
termined by  weighing  the  amount '  of  water  added  to  fill  the  box. 
The  tabulation  is  as  follows : 

Method  of  Per  cent  .  • 

Size.  Loading.                                              of  Voids. 

3       In.  20-ft.     drop ..  41.8 

3       In.  15-ft    drop     46.8 

3       In.  15-ft.    drop     47.2 

3       in.  .shovels     48.7 

1%   In.  20-ft.    drop     42.5 

li/i   In.  15-ft.     drop     46.8 

1 1^   in.  15-ft.     drop     46.8 

1 V^   in.  shovels     50.5 

%   in.  20-ft.     drop     3'). 4 

%   in.  15-ft.     drop     42.7 

%  In.  15-ft.     drop     41.5 

%   in.  15-ft.     drop     41.8 

%   in.  shovels     45.2 

%   in.  shovels     44.6 

tin.  shovels     41.0 

in.  shovels     40.6 

%  in.  shovels     41.0 
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Settlement  of  Crushed  Stone  in  Wagons.*— The  tests,  the  resuiU 
of  which  are  shown  bolov.-.  were  made  by  the  Illinois  Highway  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  settlement  of  crushed  stone  in  vagon  loads 
for  different  hauia.  Tlie  road  over  wliich  the  tests  were  made 
la  a  macadam  road,  not  particularly  smooth,  but  might  be  consid- 
ered as  an  average  road  surface.  The  wagon  used  was  one  with 
a  dump  bottom  supported  by  chains,  which  were  drawn  as  tight  as 
possible,  so  as  to  reduce  the  sag  to  a  minimum.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  settlement  occurs  within  the  tirst  100 
ft.,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  settlement  in  the  flrst  200  ft.  Almost  all 
of  the  settlentent  occurs  during  the  first  half  mile,  as  the .  tests 
showed  practically  no  additional  settlement  for  distances  beyond. 

Some  of  the  wagons  were  loaded  from  the  ground  with  siiovels. 
others  were  loaded  from  bins,  the  stone,  having  a  15-ft.  drop,  which 
compacted  the  stone  a  little  more  tlian  where  loaded  with  shovels 
so  that  there  was  somewhat  less  settlement  But.  at  the  end  of  a 
half  mile  the  density  was  practically  the  same,  wliatever  the 
method  of  loading.  The  density  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  haul  can  be  compared  by  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of 
crushed  stone.  For  convenience,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  yard  of  the 
material  at  the  beginning  of  the  haul  and  at  the  aid  was  computed 
from  the  linown  contents  of  a  wagon. 

Table  V  shows  the  per  cent  of  settlement  of  crushed  limestone 
In  wagon  loads  at  the  end  of  different  lengths  of  hauls: 

Weight  of  Crushed  Stone  in  Wagons  and  Cars.— In  Engineerina- 
Contr acting,  Aug.  5,  190S,  are  given  in  detail  the  results  of  some 
very  careful  tests  made  by  Prof.  Ira  O.  Baker  on  the  voids  i.i 
broken  limestone  of  various  sizes  and  after  various  drops  and 
lengths  of  haul  in  wagons  and  cars.  The  following  is  a  very  brief 
summary  of  the  results. 

The  following  were  the  weights  of  broken  stone  per  cubic  yard 
in  wagons  and  in  cars,  both  at  the  crusher  and  after  liauling  a  given 
distance : 

Wagon  Lioads.  Car  LoaJs. 

After  a 

haul  of  Vi  After 

mile  a  haul  of 

Location  of  Size  Wt.  at-        or         TVL  at     75  miles 

quarry.  of  stone.  cnisher,    more,     crusher,  or  more. 

Joliet 14  in.  Per.  2303  2533         i>659  2005 

Joliet «iinSer.  2652  2882 

Joliet 2in.-'.^in.  2315  24S0  2386  2302 

Joliet 2  ir..-"^4  in.  2296  2516 

Joliet 3  in.-2  In.  2361  2553 

Chester ^  in.  Scr.  2442  2797  2346  2850 

Chester 2  in.r%  in.  2344  2582 

r^'-'^t— "  1-^ -2 'n.  23';7  2569  2348  2545 

K^nknk'-e....afe  in.  Scr.  2430  26<»7 

Kan!:ak(?6 1  14  in.- %  in.  2325  2546 

Kiinkakee 2Viin.-%in.  2260  2330 

The  limestone  came  from  Chester,  Joliet  and  Kankakee,  V.\..  th-? 
specific  gravity  being   2.57,   2.71   and   2.61   respectively.     There  was 

'Engineerino  Contracting^  April  f4.  |.9*7. 
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no  very  marked  variation  In  the  voids  fdr  different  sizes  of  stone, 
the  range  being  from  Ai%  for  the  1^  to  Z^-iea.  size  of  stone  to 
47%  for  8cre«nings  %   in.  and  less. 

When  broken  stone  was  shoveled  or  dropped  into  a  wagon,  and 
hauled,  it  settled  about  4%  during  the  hrst  100  ft.  of  haul,  and 
about  4%  more  during  the  next  tialf  mile,  a  total  of  8%,  beyond 
which  there  was  no  settlemenc  Screenings  settled  more,  about  6% 
in  the  first  100  fu  and  a  total  of  12%  at  the  end  of  a  half -mil* 
hauL  A  75-mile  haul  in  railway  cars  caused  no  more  settlement 
than  a  half-mile  haul  in  wagons. 

The  Per  Cent  of  Voids  In  Railway  Embankment.* — One  of  the 
editors  of  this  paper,  some  years  ago.  built  a  section  of  a  railroad 
in  the  South  where  many  of  the  embankments  were  made  from 
borrow  pits,  the  material  t>eing  solid  rock.  These  ptts  were  not 
cross-sectioned,  and  the  specifications  stated  that  when  excava- 
tion was  measured  in  embankment,  that  It  should  be  consid«'ed  that 
one  yard  of  solid  rock  in  place  would  make  1.75  cu.  yds.  in  em- 
bankment. The  editor  protested  against  this,  believing  he  was 
being  deprived  of  from  15  to  20%  of  his  yardage,  but  as  he  could 
show  no  authentic  records  to  disprove  the  engineer's  claim,  he  was 
paid  on  the  basis  given  in  specifioation. 

We  are  able  to  give  an  example  when  it  was  possible  to  obtalii' 
tiM  exact  yardage  taken  from  the  cut,  and  the  amount  it  made  In' 
the  fill.  At  Boulder,  Colo.,  in  1882,  a  cut  of  3,600  cu.  yds.  made  an 
emhaniunent  of  5,340  cu.  yils.,  which  is  a  ratio  of  1   to  l.»l. 

In  blasting  rock  for  excavation  on  railroads,  the  mass  comes 
out  in  pieces  of  all  sizes,  and  as  they  are  placed  in  the  embank- 
ment voids  of  considerable  size  are  made  between  the  pieces.  If  the 
excavated  rock  has  a  layer  of  overlying  earth  that  has  not  been 
stripped  off  before  the  rock  is  blasted,  much  of  this  earth,  and  the 
rock  that  is  ground  up^  fine,  go  to  fill  up  these  voids,  making  the 
embankment  more  compact  than  where  there  is  no  dirt  excavated 
in  connection  with  the  rock.  The  result  is  that  rock  by  itself 
"swells"  more  than  it  does  when  excavated  in  connection  with. 
earth  and  loose  rock.  ^ 

The  writer's  experience  is  that  with  solid  rock  first  stripped  and 
then  excavated,  the  example  given  at  Boulder  is  a  fair  average ; 
but,  with  rock  excavated  where  the  solid  rock  is  excavated  in  con- 
nection with  loose  rock  and  earth,  this  ratio  of  expansion  is  too 
high.  For  the  last  named  excavation  1  to  1.4  is  al>out  the  proper 
ratio. 

Voids  in  Rock  Blasted  Under  Water.t — ^Mr.  E.  C.  Bowen  is  author 
of  the  following: 

In  Dredge  Section  2  of  the  Ashtabula  Dock  EJxtension,  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.,  which  has  just  been  finished  by  the 
Lake  Erie  Dredging  Co.  of  Buffalo,  the  rock  dredged  was  paid 
for  by  place  measurement,  there  being   62,869   cu.   yds.   of  rock  so 


*  Engineering-Contracting,  Sept.   25.  1907. 
^Engineering-ContractiMg,  Novi  6,  1907. 
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measured  in  this  section.  This  was  determined  by  careful  soundings 
taken  6  ft.  apart  on  ranges  vvhicli  were  parallel  lines  spaced  6  ft. 
apart,  both  before  and  after  dredging.  The  material  dredged  waa 
shale  rock  which  had  been  drilled  and  blasted,  and  which,  after 
being  dumped  into  scows,  averaged  about  25  lbs.  per  piece,  in  size: 

Payments  were  made  monthly  and  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
make  place  measurements  each  month  on  account  of  the  large' 
amount  of  floating  plant  engaged  on  the  dock  extension,  which  was 
in  the  way,  and  the  often  rough  condition  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was; 
therefore,  decided  to  measure  the  material  in  scows  and  take  a 
certain  per  cent  of  this  as  place  measure  until  the  final  estimate 
when  the  total  amount  of  material  in  this  section  would  be  deter- 
mined by  soundings  taken  before  and  after  dredging.  The  sum  of 
all  partial  payments  previously  made  would  then  be  subtracted 
from  the  above  total,  giving  the  amount  of  the  final  estimate. 

The  total  amount  dredged  as  measured  in  scows  was  103,537 
cu.  yds.  The  amount  of  voids  in  the  rock  was,  therefore,  39.3 
per  cent.  Excavation  was  paid  for  6  ins.  below  the  required  grade' 
and  no  excavation  was  found  by  the  soundings  to  have  been  car-! 
ried  below  this  level,  which  was  21.5  ft.  below  lake  leveL  i' 

A  large  amount  of  this  materiaj  was  used  below  water  for  filling 
the  cribs  forming  the  substructure  of  the  docks  and  it  was  found 
to  pack  down  very  solidly.  When  exposed  to  air,  however,  it  disin- 
tegrates rapidly.  ,  , 

Measurement  of  Rock; — Rock  excavation  is  commonly  measured" 
in  place  before  loosening,  and  paid  for  by  the  cubic  yard  of  actual 
excavation ;  but,  in  sewer  work  and  in  tunnel  work,  if  the  con- 
tractor excavates  beyond  certain  "neat  lines"  shown  in  the  blue- 
prints,, no  payment  is  made,  unless  the  speclflcaiions  explicitly 
provide  for  payment  for  excavation  beyond  these  "neat  lines."  In 
trench  work,  for  example,  a  contractor  often  has  to  excavate  from 
6  to  18  ins.  below  the  grade  shown  in  the  blue-print,  because  iV 
costs  less  to  do  so  than  to  work' too  close  to  the  grade  and  aftef-' 
ward  break  off  projecting  knobs  with  a  bull-point  or  otherwise.  THe 
same  is  true  of  sliallow  excavation,  or  skimming  work/in  road 
construction  and  the  like.  ■  "        '        '  '-''•  ' 

The  amount  of  rock  tak^ 'dut  beyond  the  "n^t  l!ne^'  iV/tattt^'' 
the  "overbreak."  For  percentages  of  '*overbreak"  In  trUihiiei  Vcrt'ft' 
consult  the  index  under  Tunnels.  '        '• 

In  examining  specifications  care  should  also  be  takert  to  i\6)t6 
whether  mention  i.s  made  of  rock  slips  or  falls ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  after  blasting  to  the  neat  lines  a  huge  slide  of  rock  occufs, 
possibly  filling  the  entire  excavation.  Who  is  to  stand  the  cost  of 
r^noving  this  slide?  If  it  is  prescribed  that  the  contractor  shall, 
then  he  should  study  the  dip  o£  the'ToelC  and  itecharskcfer'^ittettiisr 
question  of  sliding  in  mind.        .f    !i.;r    'tn     (-' >    '^.r. '.>,.■•  |    ■■{•.:•{    ■:..■'.: 

A  perch  of  masonry  is  commonly  taken  as  being  25  cu.  ft.  (or 
nearly  1  cu.  yd.),  but  the  original  perch  was  a  wall  12  ins.  high, 
18  Ins.  wide,  and  a  rod  (leVi  ft.)  long,  making  24%  cu.  ft.  In 
certain  localities  the  "perch"  is  taken  as  being  only  22  cu.  ft.,  but  in 


/eoc/Ci^c^^^^/p^.C^^/ef-v/v.;  lire.       n;j 

most  places  In  this  r.r.,,r.t.^-  n  T^,^r■^.  \=  only  ;«  -  v...  .l.  Tiieat;  i<u,vA 
the  contriictor  shoi  -x.  otLen  deal  with  (iuarr>"men 

who  will  not  stil  :  «i.  ' 

,.  Jn  some  lo 

mentarj'  rocl:  , 

ma."  ~  voiiis,   wi  -i  a  coo- 

tra.  .   Uy  the  coi  nrcsv^rlbe 

thai   it   be  pucktsl   closely  and   nat  cu;ai>iiU   ia  pii<»  Uejc 

before  measurement.     In  baying  rock  by  the  "cord"  tl    ,  tier 

precaution  to  be  taken,  and  that  Is  to  specify  how  many  cubic  feet 
constitute  a  cord.  A  cord  of  wood  is  *  X  4  X  »=  12%  ;CB,  ft.  but  at 
"cord"  of  stone  is  often  1  X  4  x  8=  32  cu.  ft.  Rock  Is. often  par«' 
chased  by  the  ton  of  2,009  lb«. ;  but  to  avotd  lawsuits  it  Is  idse 
to  define  the  word  "ton"  In  any  written  or  verbal  contract,  (or  a  ton 
means  2,240  lbs.  in  some  localittea.     -    ..  .:■'.■ 

If  crushed  stone  for  macadam  or  ballast  is  imrchased  >br  the 
cubic  yard  measured  loose,  the  precaution  of  stating'  where  the 
n^easurement  Is  to  be  miade  should  always  be  taken.  I  have  made 
measurements  of  wagon  loads  of  broken  stone  after  loading  from 
chutes  at  the  bins,  and  again  after  traveling  for  Jialf  a  mile  or 
more.  A  surprising  shaking  ^own,  or  settlement,  always  takes 
place,  ordinarily  making  a  reduction  in  volume  of  lft%.  I  an- 
nounced these  results  in  1901,  and  recent  experimenters  have  con- 
firmed'this  percentage  very  closely.      ,  ,(, 

There  is  another  caution^  to  be  taken  in  examining  specificatiops 
and  in  buying  stone  for  concrete.  Note  whether  or  not  the  specifi- 
cation requires  that  the  largest  i)ermisfiibld  stone  shall  pass*  in 
every  direction  through  a  ring  of,  s^y,  Zh^  ina  diameter.  I  have 
italicized  the  words  "in  every  direction"  because  few  engineers 
realize  and  few  contractors  stop  to  think  that  this  virtually  means 
the  use  of  a  much  smaller  opening,  in  the  screen  than  the  one 
specified,  in  this  case  smaller  than  2%  ina  In  screening  stone  in 
a  rotary  screen,  long  narrow  fragments  will  drop  through  a  2%-in. 
hole,  yet  many  of  these  fragment*  wUl  not  pass  "in  every  direc- 
tion" through  a  2% -in.  hole.  On  this  account,  small  though  the 
matter  seems,  I  once  had  more  than  1,000  cu.  yda  of  stone  re- 
jected by  an  inspector  who  found  that  he  could  not  pass  through 
a  ring  some  of  the  long  fragments  when  laid  crosswise. 

There  are  two  ways  of  designating  the  sizes  of  stone  after 
screening.  One  is  to  designate  the  stone  according  to  the  diameter 
of  the  screen  hole  through  which  it  has  passed ;  in  this  case  stone 
that  has  passed  a  2%-in.  hole  is  called  "two  and  a  half  inch  stone." 
Another,  and  very  common  way,  is  to  take  the  diameter  of  the 
screen  hole  through  which  the  stone  did  not  pass,  add  it  to  the 
diameter  of  the  screen  hole  through  which  the  stone  did  pass,  divide 
this  sum  by  two,  and  call  this  average  diameter  the  size  of  the 
stone.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  stone  crusher  were  provided 
with  a  rotary  screen  having  three  sections  of  perforated  metal, 
the  holes  in  the  first  section  being  % -in.  diameter,  the  holes  in  the 
second   section   IVi-in.   a^ift^^to .  <ber  tWi^  sectipn  2i4-in.    ,  Than  t^ 
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average  size  of  the  stone  that  passes  the  %-in.  holes  Is  %-in.  stone 
(assuming  it  to  run  from  dust  to  %-in.).  The  average  size  of  the 
stone  that  passes  the  l^^-in.  holes  but  does  not  pass  the  %-in.  holes, 
is  (1%  +  %)  -^  2,  or  1%-in.,  and  it  may  be  called  1%-in.  stone.  In 
like  manner  the  stone  between  1%-in.  and  2 %-in.  may  be  called 
2-in.  stone.  This  rule  is  not  followed  strictly  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  crushed  stone,  so  It  is  always  necessary  to  inquire  exactly 
what  they  mean  when  they  speak  of  stone  of  a  certain  size.  Thus 
the  Rocklani  Lake  Trap  Co.  have  the  following  schedule  of  com- 
mercial  sizes : 

Diameter  of  holes  in  screen,  inches.. 4\4  sy^  2^  11/16  % 
Commercial  sizes  of  stone,   inches ....  3 14        2  i/j        1  Va  %  ^ 

Therefore,  when  "2  %-in.  stone"  Is  ordered  from  this  company, 
they  ship  a  product  that  ranges  from  2^4  ins.  to  314  ins.  in  size — 
indeed,  some  of  the  stone  fragments  are  even  larger  than  3%  ins. 
in  certain  directions,  for,  as  above  stated,  a  long,  narrow  stone  may 
pass  through  a  screen. 

Kinds  of  Hand  Drills. — Drilling  holes  in  rock  by  hand  may  be 
effected  in  three  ways:  (1)  By  a  rotary  drill  or  auger;  (2)  by  a 
churn-drill;  (3)  by  a  hammer-drill,  or  "jumper"  drill,  struck  with 
a  hammer.  A  rock  auger  operated  by  hand  is  used  only  in  vety 
soft  rock  or  coal. 

A  churn-drill,  as  its  name  implies,  is  raised  and  allowed  to 
drop,  or  is  hurled  against  the  rock.  For  shallow  holes  of  smat)* 
diahieter  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  churn-drill  additional  weight, 
which  is  done  by  welding  a  ball  of  wrought  iron  to  the  center  of 
the  drill  shank,  making  a  ball-drill.  A  ball-drill  is  usually  pro- 
vided with  a  cutting  bit  at  each  end,  and  is  operated  by  one  man. 
For  deep  drilling,  that  is,  for  holes  more  than  about  2%  or  3  ft. 
deep,  an  ordinary  churn-drill  '  is  used,  operated  by  one  man  for 
shallow  work,  two  men  for  deeper  work,  and  three  or  even  four 
men  for  very  deep  holes  where  the  weight  of  metal  becomes  con- 
sWerable.  ' 

The  churn-drill  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  driller  is  the  most 
effective  type  of  hand  drill  for  vertical  holes ;  and  a  little  theory 
is  not  without  its  practical  value  In  seeking  the  reason  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  churn-drill.  Much  of  the  energy  of  the  blo# 
of  a  hammer  Is  lost  In  the  form  of  heat  at  the  head  of  the  drill. 
This  loss  does  not  occur  with  the  churn-drill.  It  takes  some  skill  to 
start  a  hole  with  a  ball-drill  and  to  keep  it  plumb;  but  the  time 
Bpent  In' acquiring  this  skill  Is  repaid  many  times  over  if  quarry 
operations  with  hand   drills   are  to   be  moderately  extensive. 

The  effect  of  the  size  of  the  hole  upon  the  speed  of  drilling  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  carefully  determined.  One  authority 
says  that  to  double  the  diameter  of  the  hole  decreases  the  speed 
of  drilling  by  one-half.  Another  authority  thinks  that  doubling  the 
diameter  divides  the  speed  by  four.  According  to  the  first  authority, 
If  a  man  could  drill  12  ft.  of  1-in.  hole  in  a  shift,  he  could  drill  only 
6  ft.  of  2-In.  hole  in  a  shift.  According  to  the  second  authority,  only 
3  ft.  of  2-ih.  hole  could  be  drilled  per  shift.  -     '   '    '    -    f  : 
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Cost  of  Hammer  Oriliing. — The  diameter  of  the  hole,  the  angle  »t 

whi(  ii  'A.c  h'le  is  driven  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  water  in  tbe 
ti^e  cost  of  drilling  by  band.  The  method  of  drilling 
irills  or  with  churn-drills  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  liic  cusc.  Obviously  the  character  of  the  rock  is  the  most  ifo- 
portant  factor ;  but  unfortunately  very  few  reliable  records  of  cost 
of  drilling  in  different  kinds  of  rock  are  to  be  found.  From  some 
obscr\'ation9  on  hammer  drilling  with  a  1^-ln.  starting  bit  I  have 
found  that  where  one  man  is  holding  the  drill  vertically  and  two 
men  are  striking,  the  rate  of  drilling  a  6-ft  hole  is  as  follows: 

Ft.   in  CoPt  i)€r  fu, 

10  his.  ctS. 

Granite    7  75 

Trap     (basalt)      11  48 

Limeetone     16  33 

The  cost  is  based  upon  a  wage  rate  of  J1.75  per  9-hr.  day  i>er 
man  ;  and  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  sharpening  drUls  "Which  may 
be  taken  at  5  to  8  cts.  per  ft.  more. 

T  have  found  that  a  man  drilling  plug  and  feather  holes  in  gran- 
ite, each  hole  bejng  %-in.  dfam.  by  2%  Ins.  deep,  will  f<^f'-^'-«  one 
hole  in  5  mins.,  including  the  time  of  cleaning  out  hoi  :er 

striking  about   200    blows  In   drilling  the  hole.     Xo   v.  s"d 

in  drilling  these  shallow  holes,  for  the  dust  Is  readily  and  quickly 
cleaned  out  with  a  little  wooden  spoon.  In  8  hrs.  of  steady  wOrk 
about  100  holes  can  be  drilled,  which  Is  about  21  ft.  of  %-in.  hol^ 
But  in  plug  and  feather  work  part  of  the  time  Is  spent  in  select- 
ing rock,  driving  the  plugs,  etc.,  so  that  50  or  60  holes  drilled  and 
plugged  and  feathered  are  generally  counted  a  fair  day's  work.  • 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  B.  Hobson  for  the  follow.  of 

hammer   drilling   in    a    British   Columbia   mine:     Rocl<  :te 

diorite  and  firm  red  porphyry;  starting  bit,  1%  Ins.;  rinsning^  bit, 
1»4  Ins.;  "^s-in.  steel;  holes,  6  ft  deep;  8-lb.  hammer.  Two  niiners 
(one  holding  drill  and  one  striking)  averaged  14.8  ft.  per  lO-hr. 
shift  With  wages  at  |2  a  day  the  cost  was  nearly  28  cts.  per  ft. 
of  hole. 

Mr.  Frank  Nicholson  states  that  in  mining  chalcopyrlte  in  mag- 
nesian  limestone  at  St  Genevieve,  Mo.,  a  dais's  work  for  a  striker 
and  a   holder   was   12    ft    of   hole  drilled.     The   drills   had    " 
starting  bits,    %-in.  octagon  steel  being  used. 

In  excavating  hard  porphj-ry  for  the  rock-fill  dam  at  Otay,  Cul., 
Mr.  VT.  S.  Russell  states  that  a  good  day's  work  for  three  men 
drilling  (one  holding  and  two  striking)  was  6  to  8  ft.  of  hole,  cost- 
ing about  80  cts.  per  ft.  of  hole  drilled.  The  holes  were  drilled  20  ft. 
deep  vertically  and  sprung.  This  was  an  unusual  depth  of  hole  for 
liammer  drilling,  and  accounts  for  the  high  cost  per  foot.  It  shows 
also  how  uneconomic  is  hampier  drilling  in  deep  vertical  lu^ee  com- 
pared with  chum  drilling. >       '.;  cr-:    ? 

In  driving  a  small  (3  x  4%-ft)  tunnel  through  tough  sandstone 
one  driller  averaged  4  to  5  holes,  each  1%  ft  deep,  per  8-hr.  shift, 
using  Ts-in.  bit  for  the  starter;    and,  upon  cleaning  up,  the  advance 
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was  1  ft.  per  shift  for  one  man.  Each  hole-  was  charged  with  half 
a  stick  of  75%   dynamite. 

Cost  of  Hand  Drilling  in  Granlts.* — Mr.  George  C.  McFarlane  Is 
authority  for  the  following  data  on  work  done  by  him  for  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  R.  xi.,  in  Canada : 

Steam  drills  were  used  in  all  the  large  cut.s,  while  in  the  smaller 
cuts  hand  drills  were  used.  With  hand  drills,  holes  as  deep  as  30  ft. 
were  put  down.  Steel  1  in.  in  diameter  was  used  to  make  the  drills, 
which  were  gaged  to  1%  in.  This  size  drill  was  used  lor  the 
entire  depth  of  the  hole.  The  hand  drillers  worked  3  men  in'ii 
gang.  In  starting  the  hole,  and  until  it  reached  a  depth  of  about 
6  ft.,  2  men  did  the  striking  and  one  man  held  the  drill.  In 
drilling  holes  to  a  greater  depth  all  three  men  used  striking  hammer, 
the  rebound  and  jumping  of  the  drill  turning  it  enough  to  keep  the 
hole  fairly  round.  The  rocks  encountered  on  this  work  are  hard 
granite,  traps  and  diabase  of  the  Laurentian  and  Iluronian  system. 

Hand  drillers,  when  working  by  the  day,  were  paid  $2.25  for 
10  hrs.,  but,  when  paid  per  foot  drilled,  received  45  cts.  This  price 
per  foot  does  not  include  shai-pening  or  carrying  steel  to  the  shop. 
In  drillinfr  block  holes,  every  hole  less  than  1  ft.  in  depth  was 
counted  as  being  a  foot. 

The  following  are  some  records  of  hand  drilling : 

One  gang  of  three  men,  in  drilling  10  to  14-ft.  holes  in  dark  horn- 
blende, averaged  29  ft.  per  day. 

In  drilling  red  granite,  20  ft.  is  about  the  average  per  day. 

In  trap  and  diabase  rock,   18  to  19  ft.   is  an  average  day's  wo:k. 

In  drilling  block  holes,  a  less  number  of  feet  is  drilled  per  day. 
A  record  for  six  days  for  one  gang  on  block-hole  work  was:  Mon- 
day, 1  hole  36  ins.  deep;  1  hole  45  ins.  deep;  8  holes  from  'S'to 
12  ins.  deep ;  total  driven,  11  ft.  7  in.  Tuesday,  1  hole  22  Ins. ; 
1  hole  18  ins. ;  4  holes  6  to  9  ins. ;  total,  5  ft.  11  ins.  Wednesday, 
1  hole  36  ins. ;  1  hole  22  ins. ;  1  hole  17  ins. ;  5  holes  6  to  12  ins. ; 
total,  9  ft.  9  ins.  On  Thursday  the  drilling  done  was  for  holes  to 
square  up  bottom  of  cut,  there  being  5  in  all ;  1  hole  was  68  ins. ; 
1  hole  50  ins.;  1  hole  24  ins.;  1  hole  40  ins.;  1  hole  28  ins.;  total, 
J7  ft.  6  ins.  On  Friday  11  holes  from  6  to  16  ins.  were  driven. 
Saturday,  1  hole  44  ins. ;  1  hole  30  ins.  ;  and  7  holes  from  6  to  9 
ins. ;  total,  10  ft.  3  in&  This  gives  a  total  of  62  ft.  8  ins.  in  49 
lioles,  or  an  average  depth  of  about  15  ins. 

For  sharpening  the  steel  a  blacksmith  and  a  helper  were  em- 
ployed, and  a  "nipper"  to  carry  the  steel  back  and  forth  from  tho 
cut  and  shop.  For  sharpening  the  steel  for  5  gangs  cf  drillers,  wlio 
put  down  2,142  ft.  in  a  month,  we  have  the  following  cost  : 

Blacksmith.    25    days- at   S3.50 $  S7.50 

Helper,    24    days    at    ?2.00 48.00 

Nipper,    24    days   at    $2.00 ':8^0 

12    sacks   coal    '  2.00 

$195.50 
*T:ng'.necr:ng-Coniracting,  Nov.  37,  1907. 
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This  means  an  averasa  cost  of  sharpening  i>er  lin.  ft.  of  bole 
drilled  of  about  9  cts. 

This  gives  us  a  total  cost  of  drilling  and  abarpening  drills  for 
the  examikles  given  as  follows : 

Dark  hornblende  (deep  holes)   29  ft,  drilled  per  day — 

Drilling,    per    ft. ?0.23 

Sharpening,    per   ft 0.03 

Total,   per   ft. J0.32 

Red  granite  (deep  holes),  20  ft.  drQled  per  ticiy — 

Drilling,    per    ft.    1 .fO.34 

Sliarpening.  per  ft.   , \ 0.09 

Total,    per    ft.     J0.42 

Red  granite   (shallow  block  holes),  10  ft.  3  In.  drilled  per  day — 

Drilling,   per   ft.    $0.65 

Sharpening,   per  ft 0.09 

Total,    per   ft |0.74 

Trap  and  diasbase  (deep  holes),  ti  to  19  ft;  drilled  per  day — 
Drilling,    per   ft.    10.35 

Sharpening,    per   ft.    0.09 

Total,    per   ft $0.44 

Average  of  5    gangs.   IS   ft.   drilled  each  day — 

Drilling,    per    ft JJ&.3T 

Sharpening,  per  ft. 0.03 

Total     10.46 

This  gives  an  average  of  19  ft.  at  a  cost  of  47  cts.  per  lin.  ft 
for  drilling  and  shari>ening  steeL  This  includes  both  deep  and 
shallow  holes. 

Ccst  of  Chum  Drilling. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Douglass,  of 
the  firm  of  Douglass  Bros.,  contractors,  for  the  following  data  on 
drilling  with  churn-drills,  for  railroad  work  in  western  Ohio.  Three 
drillers  were  used  for  putting  down  the  first  18  ft.  of  hole  in  blue 
sandstone  the  first  day  (10  hrs.),  and  four  men  were  used  for 
putting  down  the  last  12  ft  of  hole,  so  that  it  required  70  hrs.  of 
labor  at  15  ci&  per  hr.,  or  $10.50,  for  a  30-ft.  hole,  making  the 
cost  35  cts.  per  ft.  In  brown  sandstone  it  required  70  to  80  hra 
labor  to  put  down  30  ft.  The  drill  holes  were  2%  ins.  at  top  and 
IVt  ins.  at  bottom.  Drilling  with  steam  drills  in  this  same  stone, 
holes  20  ft.  deep,  cost  12  cts.  per  ft.,  including  everything  except 
interest,  depreciation  and  drill  shan>ening.  The  cost  of  hand  drilling 
agrees  very  closely  with  my  own  records  of  similar  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  "  .    .    ' '    ?     '  ' 

Trautwine  gives  the  following  rates  of  drilling  S-ft.  vertical  holes, 
starting  with  a  1%-in.  bit,  one  man  drilling  with  a  chum-drill,  «bift 
10  hrs.  long: 

Solid    quartz    4      ft.  in  10  hrs. 

Tough     hornblende 6      ft,  ia  10  hrs. 

Granite    or    gneiss    7.5  f L  in  10  hrs. 

Limestone     8.5   ft.   in  10  lirs. 

Sandstone     9.5  fL  in  10  hrs. 

It  should  be  observe!  that  the  holes  in  this  ease  are  shallow 
(3  ft.),  and  the  diameter  (1%  ins.)  is  large  for  such  shallow  Holes 
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indicating  that  Trautwine's  data  applied  to  rock  excavation  where 
black  powder  was  used. 

Sizes  of  Air  Driils.^The  size  of  an  air  drill  is  denoted  b:f  the 
inner  diameter  of  its  air  or  steam  cylinder;  thus  a  3% -in.  air  drill 
is  one  having  a  cylinder  31^.  ins.  diam. 

The  smallest  sizes,  214-in.  drill,  is  called  a  "baby  drill,"  or  a 
one-man  drill — the  latter  name  being  given  to  the  drill  because  it 
can  readily  be  moved  about  and  set  up  by  one  mani  For  narrow 
work  in  mines  the  baby  drill  is  adapted.  It  is  also  used  for  drilling 
plug  and  feather  holes,  and  might  often  be  used  profitably  for  shal- 
low cuts  and  trenches.  The  most  commonly  used  sizes  for  general 
contract  work,  tunneling  and  mining  are  tlie  3% -in.  and  tlie  3 14 -In. 
drills.  The  drill  is  churned  back  and  forth  in  the  hole  by  com- 
pressed air  or  steam  power,  and  after  each  stroke  it  is  mechanically 
turned  a  fraction  of  a  circle.  The  drill  is  fed  forward  by  hand,  a 
crank  at  the  end  of  a  feed-screw  being  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
longer  drill  is  inserted  every  2  ft.  in  depth  of  hole,  for  2  ft.  is  the 
limit  of  feed  of  the  ordinary  f eed-Screw  used. 

Data  as  to  Rock  Drills. — Table  VI  gives  approximately  the  princi- 
pal data  regarding  air  drills. 

Test  of  Air  Consumption  at  the  Rose  Deep  Mine. — A  G-hour  run 
at  the  Rose  Deep  Mine,  South  Africa,  showed  the  following  results 
for  31  drills:  The  corripressed  air  averaged  70  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and 
each  3%-in.  drill  consumed  81  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute,  includ- 
ing all  leakage  of  pipes  (there  Was  less  leakage  than  is  common  In 
mines).  Each  drill  required  43  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  to  supply  this 
compressed  air ;  and  each  3.4  lbs.  of  coal  developed  1  hp.  per  hr., 
by  the  indicator  on  the  steam  engine,  evaporating  6.74  lbs.  of  water 
from  212^  F.  The  average  horsepower  of  the  compressor  engine 
was  12.7  I.  H.  P.  per  drill ;  but  all  the  drillers  were  trying  to  make 
a  record,  and  accomplished  in  C  hrs.  an  amount  of  drilling  that  ordi- 
narily took  8  hrs.  The  power  plant  was  a  vertical  King-Reldler 
Compound  Steam  and  Double  Stage  Compressor,  with  two  boilers 
of  the  horizontal  return  tubular  type. 

'  Yables  of  Air  Consumption  In  Catalogues.— Table  VII  is  given  in 
the 'catalogue  of  one  of  the  well-known  drill  manufacturers,  and  Is 
said  to  be  based  upOn  actual  tests  of  single  drills  running  continu- 
ously without  stops  for  changing  bits,  etc. 

Tabub  VII. — Cubic  Feet  of  Freh  Am  Per  Minute  Required  to  Rux 
A  One-Drill,  Plant. 

■■ —Diameter  of    Drill  Cylinder 

Gauge 

pres-    2  2V4  2y2  2^4  3  3%  3  3/16  SVi  3V^  3%  4%  5  5% 

sure.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in;  in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  In.   in. 

60  50   60   68  82  90  95   97  100  108  113  130  150  164 

70  56   68   77  93  102  108  110  113  124  129  147  170  181 

80  63   76   86  104  114  120  123  127  131  143  164  190  207 

90  70   84   95  115  126  133  136  141  152  159  182  210  230 

100  77   92  104  126  138  146  149  154  166  174  199  240,252 

When  more  than  one  drill  Is  to  be  supplied  from  th«  same  air 
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compressor    the    manufacturers    advise    multiplying    the    quantities 
given  in  Table  VII  by  the  factors  giren  in  Table  VIII. 

Table  VIII. 

Number  of   drills 1      2         5         10         15         20         30         40         70 

Multiply     value      in 

Table    V    by 1      1.8     4.1        7.1        9.5      11.7     15.8     21.4     33.2 

Tables  similar  to  these  are  given  by  other  manufacturers.  In 
answer  to  letters  of  inquiry  I  have  been  informed  that  such  tables 
are  "based  upon  experience  in  a  large  number  of  mines." 

The  actual  drilling  time,  that  is,  the  time  when  the  drill  is  actu- 
ally striking  blows,  is  seldom  over  70%,  and  often  not  more  than 
40%  of  the  length  of  the  shift.  Knowing  the  conditions  of  work, 
the  reader  will  be  able  (with  the  aid  of  data  given  subsequently) 
to  predict  approximately  the  per  cent,  of  actual  drilling  time.  Then, 
if  there  are  more  than,  say,  10  drills,  he  can  multiply  the  air 
consumption  of  one  drill  (when  actually  drilling)  by  the  per- 
centage of  drilling  time  in  the  shift,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
average  air  consumption  of  each  drill.  If  there  are  less  than  about 
10  drills  it  will  not  be  safe  to  figure  so  closely,  because  the  fewer 
the  drills  operated  from  one  compressor,  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
all  or  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  using  air  at  the  same  time.  The 
larger  the  number  of  drills,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  certain 
it  is  that  some  will  be  changing  bits  while  others  are  drilling,  and 
thus  draw  a  steady,  average  amount  of  air  from  the  compressor. 

Steam  Consumption. — ^When  steam  is  piped  directly  from  the 
boiler  into  a  drill,  practically  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
steam  are  consumed  as  of  cubic  feet  of  compressed  air.  We  may 
assume  that  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  will  do  practically  the  same 
work  in  a  drill  as  a  cubic  foot  of  compressed  air  at  the  same 
pressure,  because  neither  the  steam  nor  the  air  acts  to  any  great 
extent  expansively  in  a  drill  cylinder,  due  to  the  late  cut  off.  This 
being  so,  0.21  lb.  of  steam  is  equivalent  to  6  cu.  ft.  of  free  air,  or 
1  lb.  of  steam  is  equivalent  to  nearly  30  cu.  ft.  of  free  air,  or 
1  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  is  equivalent  to  0.035  lbs.  steam — all  at  the 
same  pressure  of  75  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  If  a  drill  consumes  at  the  rate 
of  100  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.,  it  will  consume  6,000  cu.  ft. 
of  free  air  in  an  hour.  If  it  were  using  steam  in  it3 
cylinder  instead  of  air  (at  75  lbs.  pressure),  it  would,  therefore, 
consume  6,000X0.035  =  240  lbs.  of  steam  (at  75  lbs.  pressure)  in 
an  hour.       - 

When  coal  is  bftrned  under  a  boiler  a  large  percentage  of  Its  heat 
pas.ses  up  the  chimney  in  the  gases  and  is  lost ;  and  In  addition  to 
this  loss  the  boiler  itself  radiates  heat  constantly.  The  greater  part 
of  the  loss  occlirs  in  the  heat  that  goes  up  the  chimney.  In  large, 
well-designed  boilers,  properly  protected  by  asbestos  or  similar 
covering,  the  coal  burned  will  develop  steam  to  about  80%  of  the 
full  heat  Value  of  the  fuel;  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  furnace 
is  then  80%.  In  locomotive  boilers,  where  forced  draft  is  used, 
firing  not  of  the  best  and  boiler  exposed  to  moving  air,  the  efficiency 
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ia  often  as  low  as  45%.  The  efflciencr  of  a  sood  boiler  of  moderate 
sixe  (100  bD. >.  well  housed,  is  ordinarily  about  75%.  A  small 
(20  hp.)  boiler  exposed  to  tlie  wind  has  an  efficiency  of  about  60% 
when  not  forced.  If  a  small  boiler  is  used  to  run  one  drill,  the 
boiler  must  always  have  up  enough  steam  to  keep  the  drill  running 
at  nearly  full  cax>acity ;  but  when  the  drill  is  stopped,  during  the 
changing  of  bits,  moving,  etc,  there  is  a  waste  of  steam,  becaase 
the  period  of  stoppage  is  not  long  enough  to  permit  the  fireman  to 
make  any  material  change  in  the  firing  and  in  the  drafL 

When  a  %-in.  drill  is  operated  by  steam  from  a  small  boiler, 
about  600  Iba  of  coal  are  ordinarily  required  per  10-hr.  shift.  But 
If  a  number  of  drills  are  supplied  from  a  large,  well  lagged  boiler, 
through  steam  pipes  that  are  also  lagged  with  asbestos  covering,  It 
is  possible  to  cut  down  the  coal  oonsumi>tlon  to  300  Iba  or  less  per 
drill  per  10  hr& 

Gasoline  Air  Compressors. — Where  not  more  than  three  or  four 
drills  are  to  be  operated,  probably  no  power  can  equal  compressed 
air  generated  by  gasoline.  One  pint  of  gasoline  per  hour  per 
brake  horsepower  (B.  HP.)  of  gasoline  engine  may  be  counted  upon 
as  the  average  consumption.  It  will  require  about  12  hp.  to  com- 
press air  for  each  drill  (3^-in.  size)  ;  hence  12  pints,  or  I^  galp., 
of  gasoline  will  be  required  per  hour  per  drill  while  actually  drilling. 
Since  gasoline  air  compressors  are  self-regulating,  when  the  drill  is 
not  using  air  very  little  gasoline  is  burned  by  the  gasoline  engine 
driving  the  compressor.  If  the  drill  is  aptually  drilling  two-thirds 
of  the  working:  shift,  we  may  safely  count  upon  using  about  1  g>»i. 
of  gasoline  per  hour  of  shift  per  drill,  or  8  gals,  per  shift  of  8  hrs. 
long.  If  gasoline  is  worth  15  -cts.  per  g&L,  delivered  at  the  engine, 
one  drill  consumes  only  ?1.20  worth  of  gasoline  per  shift  of  8  hra. 
A  gasoline  compressor  possesses  other  very  important  economic  ad- 
vantages over  a  small  steam-driven  plant.  First,  there  is  the  saving 
In  wages  of  firemen ;  for,  once  started,  a  gasoline  engine  runs  itself. 
Second,  there  is  the  saving  in  hauling  or  pumping  of  water  and 
the  hauling  of  fueL  Third,  the  cost  of  gasoline  is  often  less  than  the 
cost  of  coal  for  operating  a  small  plant. 

Percentage  of  Lost  Time  In  Drilling.— In  opefatine  machines  of 
any  kind  the  percentage  of  lost  time  Is  a  factor  that  should  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration.  The  most  serious  loss  of  time  in 
machine  drilling  is  the  time  lost  in  changing  bits  and  pumping  out 
the  hole;  for,  with  a  2-ft.  feed  screw  (which  is  the  ordinary 
length),  a  new  drill  must  be  inserted  for  every  2  ft  of  hole  drilled. 
It  taJtes  from  4  to  16  minutes  to  drill  2  ft.  of  hole,  counting  the 
actual  time  that  the  drill  is  striking,  and  it  ordinarily  takes  from 
2  to  5  minutes  to  change  bits  and  pump  out  the  hole.  I  have  often 
timed  the  work,  however,  where  9  minutes  were  spent  in  drilling, 
followed  by  9  minutes  lost  by  lazy  drillers  in  changing  bits.  Count- 
ing no  other  time  losses,  then,  half  the  available  time  was  lost  in 
the  operation  of  changing  bits.  When  shallow  holes  (6  ft.  or  less), 
are  to   be  drilled,   the  drill   steel  is  light,   and  there  is  often  littTe 
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or  no  sludge  pumping  to  be  done.  In  such  cases  it  is  possible  for 
the  driller  and  his  helper  to  change  bits  in  1  minute,  or  even  less 
when  they  are  rushing  the  work.  So  far  as  the  changing  of  bits  is 
concerned,  men  should  be  made  to  work  with  a  vim.  When  men 
have  to  exercise  their  muscles  incessantly  for  8  or  10  hrs.  there  is 
reason  in  taking  a  slow,  steady  gait,  but  in  machine  work,  muscu- 
lar exercise  is  intermittent,  and  should  be  vigorous. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  time  lost  in  changing  bits  is  the  time 
lost  in  shifting  the  machine  from  hole  to  hole.  To  move  a  tripod 
from  one  hole  to  the  next  and  set  up  again  ready  to  drill  seldom 
consumes  less  than  7  minutes,  even  when  the  two  men  are  working 
rapidly,  when  the  distance  to  move  is  short,  and  when  the  rock 
floor  is  level  and  soft.  When,  however,  the  rock  floor  is  irregular 
and  hard,  requiring  the  vigorous  use  of  gad  and  pick,  not  only  in 
making  holes  for  the  tripod  leg  points  to  rest  in,  but  requiring,  also, 
some  little  time  in  squaring  up  a  face  for  the  bit  to  strike  upon,  the 
two  men  may  consume  from  30  to  45  minutes,  shifting  the  machine 
and  setting  up,  if  they  work  deliberately.  In  such  cases  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  laborers  working  ahead  of  the  drillers  preparing  the 
face  of  the  rock,  leveling  the  site  of  the  hole,  removing  loose  rock, 
etc.  One  can  see  clearly  what  a  great  saving  in  time  may  thereby 
be  effected ;  yet,  this  simple  expedient  is  seldom  adopted ;  but  the 
driller  and  his  helper  are  usually  left  to  themselves  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  each  new  set  up.  Excluding  the  time  required  to 
'  change  bits  for  the  new  hole,  we  may  say  that  two  men  can  ordi- 
narily make  a  new  set  up  with  a  tripod  in  12  to  15  minutes,  if  they 
work  rapidly. 

Rule  for  Estimating  Feet  Drilled  Per  Shift. — We  are  now  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  formulate  a  rule  whereby 
the  number  of  feet  drilled  per  shift,  under  given  conditions,  may  be 
predicted.  I  will  not  go  into  the  method  that  I  used  in  deducing 
the  following  rule,  which  is  strictly  correct,  for  the  method  is  one 
of  simple  arithmetic.     The  rule  is: 

To  And  the  number  of  feet  of  hole  drilled  per  shift  divide  the  total 
number  of  working  minutes  in  the  shift  by  the  sum  of  the  following 
quantities :  The  number  of  minutes  of  actual  drilling  required  to 
drill  one  foot  of  hole,  plus  the  average  number  of  minutes  required 
to  change  bits  divided  by  the  length  of  the  feed  screw  in  feet,  plus 
the  average  number  of  minutes  required  to  shift  the  machine  from 
hole  to  hole  divided  by  the  depth  of  the  hole  in  feet. 

Suppose,  for  examnle.  the  shift  is  10  hrs.  long,  that  is,  600  mins. ; 
that  it  reaulres  5  mins.  to  drill  1  ft.  of  the  rock  ;  that  It  requires 
4  mins.  to  change  bits  and  clean  hole ;  that  the  feed  screw  is  2  't. 
long;  that  the  machine  can  be  shifted  from  hole  to  hole  in  16  mln^;; 
and   that   esuch  hole  is   8   ft.    deep.      Then  according  to  the  rule  "^  * 

4        16 
have:     The  number  of  feet  of  hole  per  shift  is  600-=-  (5  H 1 ) 

2         R 
Which  J8  equivalent  to  600 -f- 9.  or  66%  ft.  drilled  per  10-hr.  shift. 
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For  those  who  can  use  simide  aUrebraic  formulas  the  above  rule 
is  much  more  compactly  expressed  in  the  following  formula  : 


-V 


r  +  — H-  — 
f       D 

N  =:  number  of  feet  drilled  per  shift. 

5  =  length  of  workint;  time  of  shift  in  minutes  =:  600  for  a  10-hr. 
shift  when  no  time  is  lost  by  blasts,  breakdowns,  etc. 

r  =  number  of  minutes  of  actual  drillincr  required  to  drill  1  f L 
of  the  rock.  .;  i  ,,,  ,- 

m  =  number  of  minutes  required  to  crank  up,: change  drills,  pump 
out  hole  and  crank  down. 

m  =  3  to  4  mina  ordinarily. 

^  =  length  of  feed  screw,  in  feet,  ranging  from  1>4  ft.  in  "baby" 
drills  to  2  Vj  ft.  In  largest  drills,  but  ordinarily  2  ft 

»  =  number  of  minutes  required  to  shift  machine  from  one  hole 
to  the  next,  including  the  time  of  chipping  and  starting  the  new 
hole,  but  not  including  the  time  of  cranking  up  and  cranking  down. 
s  ranges  from  5  mins.  for  very  rapid  shifting  on  level  rock,  to  40 
mins.  for  very  slow  shifting  on  irregular  rock. 

D  =  depth  of  hole  in  feet. 

Even  a  casual  study  of  the  foregoing  formula,  or  rule,  "must  im- 
pres  the  practical  man  with  the  imiwrtance  of  the  lost  time  elements 
in  machine  drilling;  cQnsequentl>'  of  the  value  of  timing  the  opera- 
tion of  changing  bits  and  moving  machines  when  the  men  do  not 
know  that  they  are  being  timed.  Another  feature  that  stands  out 
strikingly  is  the  reduced  output  of  a  drill  working  in  a  sliallow 
hole.  Let  the  reader  solve  a  few  problems,  assuming  first  an  aver- 
age depth  of  hole  of  16  ft.  and  finally  an  average  depth  of  only  2  ft. 
(such  as  occurs  often  in  the  skinuning  work  in  road  building), 
and  he  will  never  make  the  blunder  of  the  contractor  who  bid  the 
same  price  for  rock  excavation  on  the  2-ft.  deepening  of  the  Erie 
Canal  as  had  been  bid  for  the  36-ft.  excavation  on  the  Chicago 
Canal. 

If  we  assume  that  the  shift  is  10  hrs.  long;  that  the  rate  of  drill- 
ing is  1  ft.  in  5  mins. ;  that  it  takes  4  mins.  to  change  bits  and 
pump  out  the  hole  at  each  change  of  bits;  that  the  feed  screw  is  2 
ft  long;  and  that  it  takes  15  mins.  to  shift  from  one  hole  to  the 
next ;    by  applying  the  rule  we  obtain  the  following  results : 

Depth  of  hole,   ft 1  2  3  5  10  15  20 

Feet  drilled  in  10  hrs. 27  41  50  60  70  75  80 

When  drillers  are  lazy  they  may  readily  consume  8  mins.  in 
changing  bits  and  pumping  out  the  hole  each  time.  With  all  condi- 
tions the  same  as  before,  excepting  that  8  mins.  are  consumed  in 
changing  bits,  we  have  the  following  results: 

Depth    of    hole,    ft 1  2  3  5         10         15  20 

Feet  drilled  in  10  hrs. 25  36  43  50  57  60  62 

It  will  be  seen  that  In  deep  hole  drillmg  20%  decreased  efficiency 
results  from  just  a  little  laziness  in  changing  bits,  under  the  condi- 
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tians  assumed ;  and  in  softer  rocks  the  percentage  of  decreased 
efficiency  Is  much  greater.  Wliere  the  holes  are  shallow  the  time 
involved  in  shifting  from  one  hole  to  tlie  next  becomes  an  important 
factor.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  the  first 
instance,  except  that  30  mins.  are  consumed  in  shifting  from  one 
hole  to  the  next,  then  we  have  the  following  results: 

Depth   of   hole,    ft 1  '2  3  5  10  15  20 

Feet  drilled  in   10  hrs 16  27  35  46  60  67  70 

Rates  of  Drilling  in  Different  Rocks. — Unfortunately  no  published 
record  exists  showing  i-ates  of  drilling  in  different  kinds  of  rock 
with  given  air  or  steam  pressures  and  given  sizes  of  drill  bits.  Such 
scattering  records  as  are  to  be  found  merely  give  the  feet  of  hole 
drilled  per  shift.  From  data  obtained  by  observation  I  have  com- 
piled the  following  table  for  drilling  with  3% -in.  machines  using 
air  or  steam  at  70  lbs.  pressure,  starting  bit  about  2%  ins.  and  fin- 
ishing bit  about  1%  Ins.: 

Time  to  drill  1  ft. 

Soft   sandstones,   limestonf!S,,,^t9 3  mlns. 

Medium,    ditto    ?...... 4  mins. 

Hard  granites,   hard   sandstones,   etc 5  mins. 

Very    liard   traps,    granites,    etc 6  to  S  mins. 

Very  soft  shales,  and  other  rocks  that  make  sludge 

rapidly  and  when  a  water  jet  is  hot  used 8  to  10  mins. 

That  the  inexperienced  reader  may  have  a  good  general  conception 
of  what  constitutes  a  day's  work  under  ordinary  conditions  the  fol- 
lowing summary  may  be  of  benefit :  In  drilling  vertical  holes,  with 
the  drill  on  a  tripod,  the  holes  being  from  10  to  20  ft.  deep,  shift 
10  hrs.  long,  I  have  found  that  in  the  hard  "granite"  of  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains,  New  York,  48  ft.  is  a  fair  10-hr.  day's  work.  In 
the  granites  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  45  to  50  ft.  is  a  day's 
work.  In  New  York  City,  where  the  rock  is  mica  schist,  deep  holes 
are  drilled  at  the  rate  of  60  to  70  ft.  per  10-hr.  shift  by  men  willing 
to  work,  but  40  to  50  is  nearer  the  average  of  union  drillers.  In  the 
very  hard  trap  rock  of  the  Hudson  River  40  ft.  is  considered  a  fair 
day's  work.  In  the  soft  red  sandstone  of  northern  New  Jersey  90  ft. 
are  readily  drilled  per  day  wherever  the  rock  is  not  so  .seamy  as  to 
cause  lost  time  by  the  sticking  of  the  bit ;  in  fact,  I  have  records 
showing  110  ft.  per  10-hr.  shift  in  this  rock.  In  the  hard  lime- 
stone near  Rochester  my  records  show  about  70  ft.  per  10-hr.  shift. 
In  the  limestone  on  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  70  to  80  ft.  wa^  a 
10-hr.  day's  work.  In  the  hard  syenite  of  Douglass  Island,  !n  open 
pit  work,  and  where  it  is  dilRcult  to  make  set-ups,  36  ft.  was 
t|TijB  average  p6r  10-hr.  day.  .  In  the  granites  encountered  in  grading 
for  tlie  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  R.  R.  in  Canada,  only  30  ft.  were 
averaged  per  dVlIl  per  day.  In  the  limestone  hear  Windmill  Point, 
Ohfarioi  3%-iili.  drills  average  75,  ft.  a  day  (holes  18  ft.  deep);' 
2%-in.  drins,  60' ft.  a  day,  and  "baby"  drills,  37  ft.  a  day.  '     ' 

The  foregoing  examples  all  apply  to  comparatively  deep  vertic&.i' 
holes,  in  open  excavation.  In  tunnel  work  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
drill  should  not  do  about  the  same  work  per  shift,  were  there  no 
delays  in  timbering,  mucking,  waiting  for  gases  to  clear,  etc.  Such 
delcty«,  htjw.iev^r',  often  reduce  the  drill  footag&  very  much. 
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Cost  of  Sharpening  Bitc. — One  blacksmkh  (with  a  helper)  will 
sharpen  about  140  bits  a  day.  and  under  ordinary  conditions  will 
keep  5  to  7  drills  supplied  with  sharp  bits.  On  average  rock  a  bit 
must  be  sharpened  for  every  2  ft.  hole ;  in  very  soft  rock  a  bit  for 
every  4  fu,  and  in  very  hard  rock  a  bit  for  every  1^  ft.  of  hole. 
On  small  jobs  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  a  blacksmith,  even 
though  there  is  only  one  drill  at  work.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
blacksmith  should   be  kept  busy  with  other  work. 

Cost  of  Drill  Repairs. — Mr.  Thomas  Dennis,  agent  of  the  Adven- 
ture Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Hancock,  Mich.,  has  kindly  furnished 
the  following  data  of  the  average  monthly  cost  of  keeping  a  drill 
in  repair :  ' 

Supplies  for  repairs %   131 

Machinist    labor    ii.4'. 

Biacksmith  labor *...., i.6o 

Total  repair  ciiarge  per  month $11.36 

The  number  of  drills  in  the  shop  at  any  one  time  is  about  15%  of 
the  total  number.  This  low  cost  Is  based  upoh  WOfk  where  a  large 
number  of  drills  are  used  and  well  handled  by  the  users. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Josiah  Bond,  mining  engineer,  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  cost  of  repairs  averages  50  cts.  per  drill  per  shift 
In  mines  where  a  few  drills  are  operated  and  renewal  parts  pur- 
chased from  the  manufacturera  In  open  cut  work  my  experience  is 
tliat  75  cts.  per  drill  per  shift  IS  a  fair  Allowance  for  renewals  and 
repairs.  In  the  gold  mines  of  South  Africa,  where  each  drill  works 
two  shifts  tier  day.  the  cost  of  drill  renairs  Is  $300  per  drill. pt>|r 
year  ;  while  the  first  cost  of  a  3  »4 -in,  drill  with  bar  is  f  185,  accord-" 
ing  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Government  Mine  Inspector, 

Mr.  Josiah  Bond,  General  Manager  American  Copper  Mining  Ca,^, 
Somervllle,  N.  J.,  wrote  me  as  follows:  '      , 

"As  to  the  matter  of  drill  repairs,  I  can  give  you  only  a  feiSi- 
ffgures.  In  using  dnlls  for  years,  T  find  I  have  accurate  figures  fpir. 
drill  repairs  for  oply  three  years.  These  place  the  repairs  per  drill 
at  5102.00,  $100.50  and  $93.76  per  year.,  My  opinion  is  that  a  drl^ 
used  night  and  day  for  a  year  is  sufficiently  worn  to  make  it  good ^ 
business  to  throw  it  away ;  though  if  a  drill  is  used  by  only  one 
man,  and  he  is  made  resjionsible  for  its  condition,  I  think  the  life  of 
a  drill  is  at  least  three  years  (one  ^.ft).  Qt  course,  studs  and 
side  rods  will  have  to  be  replaced  occasionally,  and  other  snaall  re- 
pairs must  be  made.  A>  well-made  heavy  bar  or  column  should  out- 
last four  drills,  and  arms  are  probably  strong  enough  to  kill  three 
drills.  And  the  drill  itself  is  the  weak  part ;  as  soon  as  the  cylinder 
and  piston  are  enough  worn  to  make  a  day's  work  only  80  ft. 
instead  of  120,  or  even  100  ft.^  it  is  clear  that  you  are  losing  money 
by  keeping  "it  at  work.  I  have  always  wanted  two  idle  drills  and 
one  idle  column  and  arm,  etc.,  for  five  working  drills.  From  my 
practice,  which  has  been  a 'pretty  hard  one,  developing  with  low- 
priced  labor,  I  should  estimate  a  stoping  drill  to  cost,  including  re- 
pairs and  its  own  life,  about   50  cts.   per  shift. 

"^'here  an  operation  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a 
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machine  shop,  sufficiently  eauipped  to  make  all  parts  of  drills,  this 
cost  can  probably  be  cut  in  two ;  and  in  old  mines,  even  without 
this,  where  the  work  is  more  regiilar,  a  saving  can  be  made,  be- 
cause breakages  do  not  occur  so  often.  My  practice  has  been 
without  tlie  luxury  of  a  good  shop,  and  all  repairs  are  purchased, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  simple  parts,  like  side  rods,  etc.  ' 
"Much  depends  on  the  care  given  a  drill,  and  the  rock  to  be  drilleid 
makes  a  gi-eat  difference  also,  but  the  above  figures  are,  I  should 
hopS,  outside  prices ;  but  in  my  work,  drills  have  always  been  a 
secondary  consideration." 

The  following  table  gives  the  cost  of  repairing  25  drills  for  11 
months  in  1905,  at  the  Wabana  Iron  Mines,  Nova  Scotia:* 

Total  Amt.  per  drill 

Month  of  repairs.  per  month. 

January    ?       68.32  $2.86 

February    8.5.53  •  3.576 

March     165.10  6.007 

April     33.92  1.21 

Mav     46.98  1.86 

June     49.41  1.98 

July     110.89  4.49 

August    316.81  13.50 

September     140.62  5.20 

October     259.60  10.66 

November    204.75  7.80 

Total   and  av ,?l,48l.93  $5.40 

in  addition  to  this  add  $1.75  per  day  for  labor  or  7  cts.  per  drill 
per  day,  or  $2  per  month,  making  a  total  of  ?7.40  per  drill  per 
month. 

The  average  cost  of  repairs  was  ?5.40  per  month  per  drill  (drills 
worked  one  shift  only  each  day),  not  including  the  cost  of  labor 
of  repairing.  It  takes  all  of  one  man's  time,  at  $1.75  per  day,  keep- 
ing the  drills  in  repair,  or  practically  $2.00  per  month  per  drill. 
The  parts  used  In  making  repairs  are  all  bought  of  the  manufac- 
turers. We  see  that  the  total  cost  of  drill  repairs  has  been  about 
$7.40  per  drill  per  month,  or  30  cts.  per  drill  per  10-hr.  day,  which 
is  a  very  moderate  cost,  and  speaks  well  not  only  for  the  make  of 
the  drills,  but  for  the  care  given  to  them. 

Cost  of  Operating  Drills.— When  operating  a  single  (S^i-in.)  drill 
supplied  by  steam  from  a  small  portable  boiler,  I  find  the  cost  is 
usually  as  follows  for  a  10-hr.  shift : 

1  drill  runner ?   3.00 

1  drill    helper    1-75 

1  fireman     •■■ ^"^ 

660  lbs.  of  coal   (0.3  ton  at  $3) 90 

Water,    if   hauled,    say -75 

Hauling  and  sharpening   30  bits    (incl.   new  steel)    at  4  cts.  .      1.20 
Repairs  to  drill  and  hose  renewals 75 

Total  per  10  hrs $10.35 

The  foregoing  is  merely  an  example,  based,  however,  upon  sev- 
eral different  Jobs ;  but  in  each  case  tlie  accessibility  of  a  black- 
smith,   the  nearness  to   water,    the   price   of  coal   delivered   at   the 
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boiler,  etc.,  must  be  determined  before  an  accurate  estimate  can  be 
made.  If  4  drills,  for  example,  are  to  be  operated  from  the  same 
boiler,  the  fuel  bill  will  be  somewhat  reduced  even  if  the  pipes  are  • 
not  covered  wltli  asbestos,  and  of  course  the  wages  of  the  fireman 
,  will  be  distributed  over  4  drills.  It  will  then  pay  to  have  a  black- 
smith at  hand.  If  10  or  more  drills  are  run  by  steam  from  a  central 
boiler,  and  if  the  main  pipes  are  lagged,  the  fuel  should  not  much 
exceed  300  lbs.  per  drill  per  10-hr.  shift.  By  the  rules  previously 
given  a  fairly  close  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  number  of  feet  of 
hole  that  each  drill  should  average.  If  60  ft,  for  example,  are  to 
be  a  fair  day's  work  in  limestone  or  sandstone,  we  have  $10.36 -t- 
60  =  17  cts.  per  ft.  as  the  cost,  exclusive  of  superintendence,  plant 
Installation  and  plant  rental. 

If  a  central  compressor  or  steam  plant  supplies  power  for,  say,  15 
drills,  we  may  estimate  the  cost  of  operating  each  drill  as  follows:' 

1  drill    runner ?.3.00 

1  drill  helper   1.75 

1-15    firemnn   at    $-.-  15 

1-1  ■  -.  >r  man   at    .5:; 20 

30(»  I  water  nominal)   at'  fJ'  toti 45 

Shai  •  IS.  30  at  3  cts »0 

Repair!?    lo    tirill,    hose,    etc 75 

Total  for  60   ft.   of  hole  at   12   cts >7.20 

If  the  cost  of  each  drill  and  1/15  part  of  the  compressor  plant  Is 
$1,400,  and  if  15%  of  this  is  assumed  as  the  annual  fixed  eharg*;, 
we  have  $210  to  be  divided  by  the  nomiaer  of  working  shifts  per 
annum.  Tiiis  ordinarily  gives  about  $1  per  drill  per  shift,  or  1% 
cts.  per  ft.  of  hole  drilled. 

In  my  book  "Tlock  E^cai^atloh — Uefhods  "and  Coat"  win  be  found 
detailed  data  on  the  cost  6f^  driHlng  blast-holes  with  well-drillers  of 
the  "Cyclone"  /ype.  The  hol^s  were  3  Ins.  diam.  X  24  ft.  deep  In 
sandstone  and  cost  12U  cts.  per  ft.  to  drill.  Other  data  on  drllliag 
with  well  drillers  will  be  found  In  this  handbook,  page  253. 

piece  Rate  and  Bonus  System  In  Drilling.— The  original  "hole 
contract  sj-stem"  was  a  piece  rate  system,  whereby  the  driller  was 
paid  for  his  work  according  to  the  number  of  lineal  feet  of  hole 
drilled.  I  have  modified  the  original  system  by  paying  the  drillers 
a  daily  wage  plus  a  bonus  for  each  lineal  foot  In  excess  of  a  stipu- 
lated minimum.  See  Section  I  of  this  book- 
Cost  of  Loading  by  Hand.— Where  a  laborer  has  merely  to  pick 
up  and  cast  one-man  stone  into  a  jaw  crusher,  I  have  had  men 
average  34  cu.  yds.  of  loose  stone  handled  per  man  per  10-hr.  shift, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  20  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, marks  the  maximum  that  may  be  done,  day  in  and  day  out,  by 
a  good  worker,  where  the  stone  has  scarcely  to  be  lifted  off  the  floor 
to  toss  it  into  the  jaws.  Every  stone,  however,  was  handled  and 
not   shoved  or   slid  into  the  crusher. 

On  the  Chicago  'Canal  the  average  output  per  man  per  10-hr. 
shift  was  about  7  cu.  yda  loaded  into  dump  cars,  and  this  included 
some  sledging.  The  average  per  man  loading  into  the  low  skips 
used   on   the   cableways,    involving  very   little   sledging,   was  about 
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10  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock  per  man  per  10-hr.  shift.  The  best  day's 
record  was  16.6  cu.  yds.  per  man  loading  into  skips.  In  loading 
cars  about  5  men  out  of  the  force  of  36  loaders  were  kept  busy 
sledging  the  rock ;  but  with  the  cableways  not  only  was  it  easier 
to  roll  large  rocks  into  the  skips  (or  "scale  pans"),  but  very  large 
rocks  were  lifted  with  grab  hooks  and  cliains  and  carried  to  the 
dump  without  sledging. 

In  loading  wagons  with  stone  readily  lifted  by  one  man,  the 
wagon  having  high  sides,  I  have  found  that  a  man  will  readily 
average  10  cu.  yds.  solid,  which  is  equivalent  to  17  cu.  yds.  loose 
measure  per  day  of  10  hrs.  The  same  man  will  throw  the  stone  out 
of  the  wagon  twice  as  fast  as  he,  will  load  it,  and  this  does  not 
mean  dumping  the  wagon,  but  handling  eacli  stone  separately.  In 
loading  a  wagon  having  a  stone-rack,  and  no  sides,  two  men,  pass- 
ing stone  up  to  the  driver,  wlio  cords  the  stone  on  the  rack,  will 
load  1  cu.  yd.  solid  stone  in  13  mins.  wlien  working  rapidly,  but 
this  is  too  high  an  average  to  be  maintained  steadily  for  a 
full  day.  A  driver  will  unload  1  cu.  yd.  solid  (or  1.7  cu.  yd.  loose) 
from  such  a  stone-rack,  by  rolling  the  stone  off,  in  7  mins.  if  he 
hurries,  but  he  may  take  20  mins.  if  he  loafs.  A  man  will  readily 
load  a  wheelbarrow  with  stone  already  sledged  and  ready  for  the 
crusher  at  the  rate  of  12  cu.  yds.  solid   (or  21  cu.   yds.  loose)    in 

10      hrs.  C,jV;         ;[.j: 

Cost  of  Handling  Crushed  Stone. — In  handling'  stone  after  it  has 
been  crushed  to  2%-in.  size,  or  smaller,  a  shovel  Is  used,  and  the 
output  of  a  rfian  depends  very  largely  upon  whether  he  is  shoveling 
stone  that  lies  upon  smooth  boards  or  upon  tlie  ground.  I  have 
often  had  6  good  shovelers  unload  a  canal  boat  holding  120  cu.  yds. 
loose  measure  of  crushed  trap  rock  (2-in.  size)  in  9  hrs.,  but  after 
breaking  through  to  the  floor  the  shoveling  was  comparatively  easy ; 
this  is  20  cu.  yds.  loose  (or  12  cu.  yds.  solid)  per  man  per  day 
Shoveled  into  skips.  In  .shoveling  from  flat  cars  into  wagons  the 
same  rate  can  be  attained,  but  in  shoveling  from  a  hopper-bottom 
■e^r,  where  there  Is  at  ho  time  a  smooth  floor  along  which  to  force 
the  shovel,  an  output  of  14  cu.  yds.  loose  measure  (or  8  cu.  yds. 
solid)  is  a  fair  10-hr.  day's  work.  In  shovelinj;  broken  stone  off,  the 
ground  into  wagons  it  is  not  safe  to  count  upon  much  more  than 
12  cu.  yds.  loose  measure  (or  7  cu.  yds.  solid)  per  man 
per  10  hrs.  A  careful  manager  will,  if  possible,  ..Pro- 
vide a  imortth  platform,  preferably,  faced  with  sTleet  iron,  upon 
which  to  dump  any  stone  that  is  to  be  rc-handle.I  by  shovelers. 
Small  stone,  %  in.  or  lesS  in  diameter,  is  easily  penetrated  by  a 
'Shovel'  and  need  not  be  dumpe<i  ufoti  a  platform.  A  clamshell 
bucket  operated  by  a  locomotive  crane,  or  derrick,  is  doubtless 
the  most  economic  method  of  loading  broken  stone  from  cars  pr 
'stdck  piles,  where  the  quantity  to  be  handled  warrants  the  in- 
stallation. 

Cost  of   Unloading  Broken  Stone  With   a  Clamshell   Bucket.*— A 
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novel  expedient  for  Increasing  the  power  of  a  derrick  was  prac- 
ticed recently  in  an  extensive  piece  of  concrete  work  involving  Hie 
unloading  of  brol^en  stone  from  vessels  Into  wagons.  The  work  in 
question  was  retaining  wall  work  on  track  improvements  on  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R  R..  at  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Scows  brought  broken  stone  to  an  adjacent  wharf  and  the  plan  was 
to  xinload  the  stone  into  wagons,  using  a  stiflf  leg  derrick  equipped 
■with  a  clamshell  bucket.  The  derrick  at  hand  was  an  ordinary 
affair,  with  lOxlO-ln.  mast,  8  x  8-in.  sUft  legs,  and  a  40-ft  boom, 
operated  by  a  5  x  10-in.  National  double  drum  hoisting  engine, 
capable  of  handling  a  3,000-lb.  load  with  the  ordinary  single  line 
rigging.  A»  the  clamshell  weighed  2,500  Iba  empty  and  fully  4,700 
lbs.  when  loaded  with  broken  stone,  some  expedient  was  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  problem  was  finally  worked  out  as 
follows: 

The  bucket  was  suspended  from  the  boom  by  a  chain  of  Just  suffi- 
cient lengrth  to  allow  It  to  ofen  and  close.  The  end  of  the  hoisting 
line  was  also  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  boom  and  run  over  a  single 
block  attached  to  the  closing  wheel  on  the  bucket,  then  through 
the  sheave  of  the  boom'  and  thence  to  Ore  engine  drum,  making  a 
double  line  which  gave  the  engrlne  sufficient  power.  The  loss  of 
sneed  resulting  was  of  little  moment  The  stone  was  unloaded 
directly  into  wagons  so  that  the  hoisting  distance  was  very  small, 
and  the  time  consumed  in  swinging  was  greater  than  the  time  nec- 
essary to  hoist.  The  result  was  that  there  was  practically  no  re- 
duction of  speed  of  operation.  The  hoisting  was  done,  of  course,  by 
raising  and  lowering  the  boom,  using  the  second  drum  of  the 
engine. 

The  derrick  was  operated  by  an  engineman  and  a  helper  and 
handled  regularly  100  en.  yda  per  day.  In  addition  to  the  derrick 
work  there  were  24  hra  labor  on  a  500  cu.  yd.  boat  load  cleaning 
out  the  stone  that  could  not  be  reached  by  the  bucket.  The  labor 
cost  of  unloading  vessels  into  wagons,  using  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed, can  then  be  Itemized  as  follows  : 

One  engineman,   at   $2.50 2.3  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

One    helper,    at    11.50 ...1.5  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Labor,  cleaning 0.7  cL     per  cu.  yd. 

Total  labor  cost .4.7  eta  per  cu.  yd. 

Cost  of  fuel  would  not  add  more  than  1%  ct  per  cu.  yd.,  making  a 
total  of  about  .5 14  cts..  to  which  should  be  aaded  cost  of  erecting 
and  removing  the  plant,  and  plant  maintenance. 

The  total  cost  of  the  derrick  fitted  as  described  was  $1,500.  The 
work  in  connection  with  which  the  derrick  was  used  is  being  done 
by  Ford  &  Waldo,  Engineers  and  Contractors,  Park  Row  Building, 
New  York.  N.  T..  and  the  double  line  rigging  was  de\-Ised  by  them. 

Unloading  Scows  With  a  Clamshell.— In  building  the  masonry 
anchorage  for  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  Mr.  Gustav  Kaufman  used  a 
1%  cu.  yd.  Hayward  clamshell  bucket  operated  by  a  50-hp.  electric 
motor,  and  unloaded  600  cu.  yds  of  broken  stone  per  day  from  scowa 
In  addition  to  the  operator  of  the  clamshell  bucket,  about   8  men 
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were  kept  busy  trimming  up  tlie  stone  In  tiie  scow  not  handled  by 
the  bucket.  The  clamshell  bucket  dumped  into  a  10  cu.  yd.  hopper 
provided  with  a  shaking  chute  which  fed  the  stone  onto  a  Robins 
belt  conveyor.  Careful  timing  showed  that  the  bucket  made  1  1/9 
scoops  per  minute,  averaging  0.9  cu.  yd.  per  scoop.  Tests  showed 
that  it  required  20  hp.  while  loading,  42  hp.  while  lifting,  42  hp. 
while  swinging  loaded,  and  .20  hp.  while  swinging  back  empty.  But 
if  we  assume  a  constant  average  expenditure  of  30  hp.,  we  have 
about  24  kw.,  or  240  kw.  hrs.  per  day.  Based  upon  these  data  we 
would;  have. theiifoUowing!. approximate  cost: 
<.'^M  ■    'r;;'>J-';;;:  vj"'         •  '■  ..., !,,../  .1'.  Percu.yd. 

■    ■    '  -p..  •;■-•       'i'.^^.    a-rAo-i--  Per  day.      ,    Cts;,,    •. 

1   operator .^..,. .,,..,.,.,«...,  .$   3.00  $0.5 

240  K;   W,  hrs.   eledtriclty-itUm..:..  .9.60        '  '   1-.6 

8  laborers  at  $1.76 14.00  2v*  ■         : 

Another  %  ct.  per  cu.'  yd.  would  Cover  tlie  plant  interest  an^ 
maintenance.  ,  , 

Cost  of  Handling  Broken  Stone  With  a  Derrick. — Where  crushed 
•stone  must  be  handled  with  a  derrick,  as  in  unloading  boats,  I  ha,ve 
ifQlip4  t|l;iej^o^owing  to.j3)©  alMJU,^,;^}©  b^tijthf^^  t^a  he  done  per  day: 

1,    ;      6  shovelers,  at   $1.50 .>;...* .....J.9.00      .... 

1  iiool^er  on , ..  .  1.50 

■  '    '  2'  tagmen    (swinging   the   boom) '■  3.60  '- 

'f  '     ■-•■-l;  dumpman     ..;.... .  .'.tS.ii.i. .  .ij'i.Jii;i'a'.*.Vi  .■'.■•.>ji^  Jt6»i^»>;-':'i> 

„-;j    1,1, water   boy    ....,•  ...sy.  .,fH«ofJ- ••sril  .tifi-i'?'»w.)t- i>(fc;0^;,iy.f,-,r 

1  team   on   derrick    '•o"^ ,,;,,, .-^ 

1  foreman    3.00  ^"'"'^ 

baa   TTcqf  I.'!  '■  !•.   :'n;.'M,'i?S:i")    i:':   ■/ /    h^!i:t<yqo   fifrrr   >t<i.i(iji.   ;>:\'V 

,(.j;-f.or,  -.ilSO  lifUi.  yAa,  i(ioose)r,atvl9  ctB.  q:?^.  *,*,4.  „j,„u$22,5p  ,'!,..,,,f 
/ '  It  commonly  costs  about  25  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  (loose measure')  to 
unload  a  boat  of  broken  stone  using  skips  holding  18  cu.  ft.  each) 
and  a  team  on  the  derrick  for  raising  them.  Where  any  great 
amount  of  such  work  is  to  be  done,  however,  a  hoisting  engine  and  a 
derrick  prpvided  with  a  bull7wheel  should  be  used.  The  follow- 
ing shcJws  the  cost  of  unloading  flat  cars  containing  broken  stone 
(2-ln.  sl4e),  using  a  detricfc  with  a  buU-whe«!  '  f or  "slewing"  the 
boom:  i  r  •  •■>  7  v.^-'    n  ii  >  ' 

;-:■     y:  l-  4ngineman'  'u;  .■ni  .vLarul=i  .d-ihi:n .Qi  .■.°.'.\  .!.'/..  yi'-i2.5()o   i    ■ 

%   ton  coal  a,t  ?3 .  •vrr  rifc.nf  >>'!^:' ;'• I-J^ft-yr   '.■[:>: 

''■^"''  100  cu.  yds.   Ooose)-W'i9^Wf.'^ •'?1^/^::31... 

Ii^  ,. tills  caae  a  stiff-leg  derrick,  40-ft.  boom,  with  a  bull- wheel, 
operated,  ty  a.  double  cylinder  ( 7  x  1 0)  englpe,  handled  self^rightr 
Ing  sfeel  buckets  holding  20  cu.  ft.  each.  Water  for  the  engine 
wa,s  delivered  in  a  pipe,,  The  enginehiah  was  the  foi'6mari.  '  , 
^  In  neither  of  the  two  cases  just  cited  is  the  cost  of  installing  the 
Sejrick  incjuded,  hor  is  the  interest  and  depreciation  of  plant  In- 
ciucl'e^.  .It  takes  6  men  and  a  foreman  <^ne^  day' to  disni^nUe^a^^ 
niove  "'a  stiff-leg  "derrick  a  short  distance '('lbl)''^6r '  ZOO'tt.')';"  an^'one 
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■.':!/\  T-.«      ''/")  ^a:)^  Y'^v/^  \\ 

more  day  to  set  It  up  a«aln.  or  %Zt  for  the  two  days'  work.  Thi« 
iaclutfea  {aovin«  the  wiKine  and  the  stones  used  to  hold  the  stiff  legs 
down ;  and  It  upplles  to  a  slow  gang  of  workmen. 
;  A  gay  derrick  with  a  50  or  60-ft.  boom  swung  by  a  buU-wheel 
and  a  hoJ.«tSng  engine  will  often  prove  the  cheapest  device  for  load- 
iag  cars  with  blasted  rock.  If  the  derrick  is  handling  skips  loaded 
with  stone,  the  following  is  a  fair  average  of  the  time  elemonts  in 
handllr>t'  "•■  H   ^--r.  !.,a.U; 

empty  t<y.  loaded  skip   35  sees. 

:  •■   circle )    :>0  aeca 

L.'uint.mi;  skip    15   gees. 

Jawing  back    20  sees. 

7       Tot*i 90  s«c& 

If  there  Wef«  ito  delays.  It  would  be  possible  to  handle  400  skip 
loads  in  10  hrs.  Usually,  however,  the  loaders  will  cause  more  or 
less  delay,  so  that  it  is  safer  to  count  upon  what  they  will  average 
rather  than  upon  what  the  derrick  can  do.  One  derrick  cannot  serve 
a  very  long  face,  and  the  number  of  men  that  can  be  warktHl  to  ad- 
vantage In  a  glveii  space  is  always  limited;  hence  1  repeat  that 
with  a  good  derrick  provided  with  a  bull-wheel  the  derrick  can 
ordinarily  handle  more  stone  than  can  be  delivered  to  it  by  tlie 
men.  The  economic  size  of  the  skip  load  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
iM  size  of  the  hoisting  engine,  but  a  common  size  skip  measures 
5x6  ft.  X  14  Ins.  deep.  Where  much  work  is  to  be  done  a  con- 
tractor should  never  try  to  get  along  with  a  derrick  not  provided 
with  a  bull-wheel  for  "slewing"  the  boom,  focitlM'Wages  o£  two  tag- 
men  would  soon  pay  for  a  new  outfit.        t  '>'•>• 

Cost  of  Loading  Blasted  Rock  With  Steam  Shovels.— A  contractor 
Who  has  never  had  experience  In  handling  hard  rock  with  steam 
shovels  Is  almost  certain  to  overestimate  the  probable  output  of  a 
shovel  loading  rock.  This  is  due  very  largely  to  the  common 
tendency  to  think  of  aU  rock  as  being  a  material  that  differs  only  to 
moderate  degree  In  hardness.  On  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  two 
55-ton  shovels,  each  working  two  10-hr.  shifts  a  day  for  four 
months,  averaged  29«  cu.  yda  per  shovel  per  shift  of  solid  rock 
(limestone)  loaded  into  cars,  although  it  is  stated  that  one  day 
one  of  the  shovels  loaued  600  cu.  yds.  of  rock  in  10  hrs.  The  lime- 
stone on  the  Chicago  Canal  did  not  break  up  into  small  pieces  upon 
Wasting  (a  condition  that  is  essential  to  economic  steam  ^hovel 
work  in  rock),  but  it  came  out  in  large  chunks,  much  of  which  had. 
to  be  lifted  with  chains,  instead  of  being  scooped  up  by  the  dipper. 
\^'hen  each  separate  rOck  must  be  "chained  out"  in  this  way,  a 
steam  shovel  is  really  jio  better  than  a  tterrirfc,  and  is,  in  fa^t^ 
not  aa  good:  ;:  t:  ..    j,'-       :<■  •       r 

On  a  large:  contract  near  New  York  City,  where  the  rock  is  a 
tough  mica  schist  that  breaks  out  in  large  chunks  even  with  close 
spacing  of  holes,  a  65-ton  shovel  with  a  2^4-cu.  yd.  dipper  averaged 
for  several  weeks  about  2S0  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock  loaded  in  cars. 
Part  of  this  rock  was. loaded  with  the  dipper  and  part  was  chained.- 

On  the  Jerome  Park  Reservoir  excavation  in  NaWiiywlSi-^Giteiti^ 
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rook  Is  alJk)  a  totigh' mica  schist  that  blasts  <»ut  In  slabs  even  Vith 
heavy  blasting.  I  arti  informed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hunt,  manager  for 
Mr.  John  B.  McDonald,  contractor,  that  their  70-ton  shovels  loaded 
only  300  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock  per  10-hr.  shift.     Mr.  Hunt  says: 

"This  was  in  the  gneiss  rock  (mica  schist)  of  this  vicinity.  The 
fibrous  nature  of  Manhattan  and  adjacent  rocks  causes  it  to  break 
In  such  large  and  awkward  shapes  that  the  shovel  cannot  do  itself 
justice.  I  therefore  abandoned  the  use  of  shovels  in  the  rock  cuts 
and  find  that  I  can  handle  the-  rock  with  derricks  more  eco- 
nomically." 

In  thorough  cut  work  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  one  42-ton  shovel 
loaded  240  cU.  yds.  of  sandstone  <solid  measure)  into  dump  cars 
in  10  hrs.,  as  an  average  of  a  year's  work ;  but  about  10%  of  t6e 
working  time  was  lost  in  breakdowns,  etc.         .  .jrj 

In  shale,  or  any  friable  rock  that  breaks  up  into  pieces  which' 
readily  enter  the  dipper,  the  output  of  a  steam  shovel  is  far  greater 
than  in  hard  rock  such  as  we  have  been  citing.  Tlirough  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  George  Naunian,  assistant  engineer,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, I  am  able  to  give  the  output  of  several  shovels  working 
more  than  a  year,  in  shale  near  Enola,  Pa.  Each  shovel  worked, 
two  10-hr.  shifts  per  day,  six  days  in  the  week.  In  cut  No,, 4. 
there  were  nearly  2,000,000  cu.  yds.,  of  which  85%  was  rock.  Of 
this  rock  a  little  was  very  hard  limestone,  some  was  blue  shale 
nearly  as  hard,  and  most  of  it  was  red  shale,  somewhat  softer.  Ex-r 
eluding  the  first  two  months,  the  average  output  of  each  shovel 
per  month  of  doubt-shift  work  was  nearly  31,000  cu.  yds.,  equivalent 
to  15,500  cu.  yds.  single-shift  work.  There  were,  on  an  average, 
four  shovels  at  work,  averaging  60  tons  weiglit  per  shovel.  The, 
best  month's  output  was  47,300  cu.  yds.  per  shovel  in  August,  1903, 
and  the  poorest  month  (after  work  was  well  started)  was  20,800 
cu.  yds.  per  shovel  in  February,  1904,  work.ng  double  shifts. 

For  costs  of  operating  a  steam  shovel  see  the  section  on  Earth 
Excavation. 

Cost  of  Handling  In  Carts  and  Wagons. — Since  a  cubic  yard  of 
loose  broken  stone  weighs  about  as  much  as  a  cubic  yard  of  earth 
measured  in  place ;  and  since,  ordinarily,  1  cu.  yd.  of  solid-  rock 
becomes  1.7  cu.  yds.  when  broken,  we  may  say  that  a  team  will 
haul  about  60%  as  many  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock  per  day  as  of 
earth.  In  other  words,  if  the  roads  are  such  that  1  cu.  yd.  of  packed 
(not  loose)  earth  would  make  a  fair  wagon  load  for  two  horses, 
then  0.6  cu.  yd.  of  solid  rock  would  be  a  fair  load.  On  page  121 
the  sizes  of  loads  of  earth  that  teams  can  haul  are  discussed,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  earth  load  as  given  there  by 
6/10    (or  60%)    to  find  the  equivalent  load  of  solid  rock. 

Open-Cut  Excavation. — This  includes  all  rock  excavation  in  open 
cuts  (except  trenches),  where  no  special  care  is  used  to  quarry  the 
stone  in  certain  sizes  for  masonry,  but  where  explosives  are  used 
freely  to  break  out  the  rock  in  sizes  that  can  be  handled  with  the 
appliances  available. 

Spacing    Holes    in    Open-Cut    Excavation — A    common   rule   Is   to 
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place  the  row  of  vertical  drill  holes  a  distance  back  from  the  face 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  drill  hole,  and  to  place  the  drill  holes 
a  distance  apart  in  the  row  equal  to  their  depth.  Another  rule  is  to 
place  the  row  of  holes  back  from  the  face  a  distance  equal  to  three- 
fourths  their  depth,  and  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  row.  In 
stratified  rock  of  medium  hardness  these  rules  may  be  followed  In 
making  the  first  experiments,  but  they  will  lead  to  serious  error  if 
applied  to  dense  granitic  rocks.  In  the  limestone  on  the  Chicago 
Canal,  not  much  of  which  was  loaded  witli  steam  shovels,  the  holes 
were  usually  12  fu  deeo  and  placed  in  rows  about  8  ft.  back  of  the 
face  and  8  ft.  anart.  These  holes  were  charged  with  40%  dyna- 
mite. In  a  railway  cut  through  sandstone  the  holes  were  20  ft. 
deep,  18  ft  back  from  the  face  and  14  ft.  apart  in  the  rcfw.  These 
holes  were  "sprung"  three  times,  ahd  each  hole  charged  with  200 
lbs.  of  black  powder.  In  granite  quarried  for  rubble  for  dam  work, 
I  have  had  to  place  the  holes  4  ^*i  to  5  ft  back  of  the  face  and  the 
same  distance  apart,  the  holes  b^lng  12  ft  deep,  about  2  Iba  of 
60%  djTiamite  being  charged  in  each  hole.  On  railway  work  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains  about  the  same  spacing  was  found  necessary  In 
granitic  rock  that  was  to  be  broken  up  Into  chunks  that  a  steam 
shovel  could  handle.  In  pit  mining  at  the  Treadwell  Mine,  Alaska, 
the  holes  are  drilled  12  ft  deep,  in  rows  2%  ft  apart  the  holes 
being  6  ft  apart  in  each  row  and  staggered.  This  requires  drilling 
1.7  ft  of  hole  i)er  cu.  yd. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  for 
the  spacing  of  drill  holes.  In  stratified  rock  that  Is  friable,  and  In 
traps  that  are  full  of  natural  joints  and  seams.  It  Is  often  possible 
to  space  the  holes  a  distance  apart  somewhat  greater  than  their 
depth,  and  still  break  the  rock  to  comparatively  small  sizes  upon 
blasting.  In  tough  granite,  gneiss,  sj'enite  and  In  trap  where 
joints  are  few  and  far  between,  the  holes  may  have  to  be  soaced  Z 
to  8  ft  apart,  regardless  of  their  depth,  for  with  wider  spacing  the 
blocks  of  stone  thrown  down  by  blasting  will  be  too  large  to 
handle  with  ordinary  appliances.  The  mica  schist  or  gneiss,  of 
Manhattan  Island  is  a  good  example  of  rock  that  requires  close 
spacing  of  holes  regardless  of  depth.  I  have  seen  holes  in  it  20  ft. 
deep  and  only  4  ft.  apart 

The  effect  of  spacing  of  holes  upon  the  cost  of  excavation  is  best 
shown  by  tabulation  of  the  feet  of  hole  drilled  per  cubic  yard  exca- 
vated, as  shown  below : . 

Distance    apart 

of  holes,  ft..   1  1.5       2  2.5        3  3.5        4  4.5        5 

Cu.  yds.  per  ft 

of   hole 04        .08        .15        .23        .33        .45        .59        .75        .93 

Ft.   of  hole  per 

cu.    yd.     .T..27.0     12.0       6.8       4.3        3.0        2.2        1.7        1.33     1.08 

Distance    ajjart 

of  holes,  ft..   6  ,rf_  7„,.„.,8,,.,.„l^....    ;0         12         14         16         18 
Cu.  yds.  per  ft         "'   rai.'^J'   "  ■ 'f   ..   .    r, 

of    hole     !.»»'  ^i^.W   -j.CT  <  8.00     *170      5.32      7.25      9.52   12U« 

Ft   of   hole  per  -    1,1 

cu.    yd.     75        .56        .42        .33        .27        .19        .14        .11,     .08 


,    ^nc,9.  in    shgjlow    excavations  ,  the    hoi e;s    can    seldom    be    much 

iurther  apart  than  1  to  1 1^  times  their  deptiil  we  see  that  tt4 
cost  of  drilling  ^er  tubic  yard  increases  very  rapidly  the  shalio-W'^r 
the  excavation.  Thus  an  excavation  2  ft.  deep,  with  holes  2  fti 
apart,  requires  4.3  ft.  of  drill  hole  per  cubic  yard,  as  against  0.4i 
ft.  of  hole  per  cu.  yd.  in  a  deeper  excavation  Where  drill  holes  are 
8  ft.  apart.  Failure  to  consider  this  fact  ruined' one  contractor  on 
the  Erie  Canal  deenening,  where  rock  excavation  was  only  ■?  iti 
deep.  Furthermore,  tlie  cost  of  drilling  a  foot  of  hole'  is  mucfi 
increased  where  frequent  shifting  of  the  drill  tripod  is  necessary.'  ' 
By  observing  ca,refully  the  appearance  of  rocks  in  different  lopali*- 
ti^ps,  it  is  possible  in  a  short  time  to  become  tolerably  proficient  Jn 
the  art  bf  estimating  the  probable  distance  apart  tliat  loples  must 
be  drilled-  for  the  best  effect  with  given  charges  of  given  kind  of 
explosive ;  and  with  this  end  in  view  a  young  man  should  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  studying  prevailing  practice  in 
spacing   drill   holes   in   different  localities. 

Cost  of  Excavating  Sandstone  and  Shale. — In  excavating  shales 
and  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, etc.,  I  find  that  holes  ^re ,  ysually  20  to  24  ft.  deep,  and 
spaced  12  tp  18  ft.  apart.  Qn  ai^  av6i;?ige ,  we  may  say  tliat  fpt: 
every  cubic"  yard  of  solid  r.ock  ther,e.  is  0.1  liru  f^-  of  drill  hole,  when 
cuts  are  very  wide,  cov©i;ing  large  areas  of  ground ;  but  in  tiiorougli 
cuts  for  railroads  it  is  not  safe  to  count  upon  much.  le,ss  than  0.2 
ft.  of  drill  hple  per  cu.  yd.  ,  The ,  holes  are  almpst  invariably 
"sprung"  with  40%  dynamite  to  cr£;ate  cliambers  at  .the  bo^toni  of 
the  holes,  and  then  qnarged  with  black  powder,  As  lo^vy  as  ,1/50  lb. 
of  dynamite  per  cu.  yd.  may  be,. used  for  springing  holes  in  sjiale, 
and  as  hicli  as  Va  lb.  per  cu.  yd.  in  sandstone  that  is  to  be, 'very 
heavily  loaded.  I  should  put  the  average  at  i/20  lb.  of  d^^rianilte 
pe^  cu.  yd.  of  shale,  an<^,  ,1/10  lb.  p.er  cu.  yd.  of  sandstone.  In  gran- 
ite 1/2  lb,,  p^r  cu,:  i^d.  is  common.  A  very  common  (jharge  Is 
8  kegs  ( 2 O.Q.  lbs. )  of  black,  powder  per  hole, , or  about  1  lb,  per  cu. 
yd.  in  side  cuts,  and.1%,  to -2  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  in  thorougli  cuts, 
although  as  high  as  .3  lbs.  per^cu.  yd,  have  be^n,  used  in  thorough 
cuts  in  sandstone  where  special  effort  was  made  to  break  up  the 
rock  to  small  sizes  for  steam  shovel  work.  The  drilling  of  the 
deep  holes  costs  not  far  from  40  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  where  drilling  Is 
done  by  hand  with  wages  at  15  cts.  an  hour,  and  it  may  be  as  low 
as  12  cts.  a  lin.  ft.  if  well  drillers  are  used.  Soda  powder  costs 
about  5  cts.  per  lb.,  and  40%  dynamite  12  ctB;  'pet* 'HWi«  We  have, 
therefore,  the  following:  'Tfinp.    0 

'■  Cts.  per 'Cu.  yd. 

Drilling  l/lft  ft.  to',  2/lQ.ft.  at  40  eta. 4.0   to     8.0 

Dynamite   1/20   lb.    to    1/10   lb 0.'6  to  .  1-2 

Powder,'  1  »l,  to   2.  Jbs..  ;  ., ,    5.0.  .to  IQ.O 

Total    for    loosening    the    rock 9^  to  19.2 

The  r6<ik  is'commcinly  'loaded  with  steam  shoVfels,,  ind  it  is  not 
«a.£0  to  count  upon  more,  than.  5  00  eu.'.'ydBi^qf  afealie,  .pr  .2S^(<H».  ^^.d.s. 
of  sandstone  per  shovtl  per  10-hr.   shift.  i^'CI  ©lorf   lo   J 

*;.      •;       ..;.      77,      ;:;:.      .  i-.      a.:.      <:: ,  ,b-f  ..uo 
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Summary  of  Op«n  Cut  Data.— "jpfie  two  cost  Items  that  the  Inex- 
j)et-ienced  man  should  seek  first  to.  inform  himself  ujjon,  are:  (1) 
The  number  of  feet  of  hole  drilled  per  cubic  yard  in  difterent  kinda 
of  rock;  and  (2)  the  number  of  pounds  of  explosive  required  per 
c\i.  yd.  under  varying  conditions.  Below'  I  ha-** 'given  a  sum- 
mary of  these  items  as  applying  to  open  cut  work  discussed  In 
this  book :  the  table  does  not  apply  to  trenching,  tunneling  or  other 
narrow  work.  Two  examples  are  given  for  sandstones  and  two  for 
shales,  such  as  occur  in  the  coal  measures  of  Pennsylvania.  In  a 
thorough  cut  on  railroad  work,  we  have  conditions  that  approach 
trench  work,  requiring  more  feet  of  hole  and  mure  powder  than  in 
.open    side    cuts;     hence    the    difference    bet  inples    5     and 

6,  7  and   8.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  1.    .^  mt  of  driUlner 

in  Example  2  is  due  to  the  shallowness  of  the  face  or  lift.  W»rtoJn 
Examples  9  to  12  it  is  due  to  the  toughness  of  the  rock.  <  'i,<! 

I  shall  greatly  appreciate  further  contribnflons  of  similar  data 
from  my  readers,  for  use  In  future  edltiona  The  greater  the 
number  of  records,  such  ao  those  In  this  table,  the  better  will  read- 
ers be  able  to  Judge  the  range  and   the  average  for  each  class  of 

rock. 

-Per     Cubic     Yartl. 
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.75 
.7 
.37 
2« 
.1 

it 

.10 

.2a 

.60 
.50 
.67 
.44 
.20 
.70 
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40'^c 
40% 
50% 
60*70 
40% 
40% 
40% 
40% 
««% 
40% 
40  Tc 

52% 
75% 
40'^c 


I)  -iri\  8vf! 


Kind  of  Rock. 

Limestone,    Chicago    CanaL 

Limestone,    for    crushing. 

Limestone,    for    cement. 

Limestone     (holes    sprung). 

Sandstone,    side    cut. 

Sandstone,    thorough    cut. 

Shale,    soft,    side   cUt. 

Shale,    hard,    thorough  cut. 

Granite,   for  rubble. 

Gn  York   City. 

On  York   City. 

Sy-  I'J-well   mine. 

Magnetic    iron    ore. 

Trap,   seamy. 

Trap,  massive. 

Granite,  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific (holes  sprung,  half 
the  dynamite  being  used 
in   springing^. 


By  applying  the  preceding  data  as  to  unit  costs  of  drilling, 
blasting,  loading  and  hauUng, ,  it  will  be  seen  that  rock  excavation 
in  opea  cuts  ranges  from  about  ?0.50;to  $L50  per  cu.  yd.,  the  lower 
price  being  for  shales^asd  isdrndstaaesand  the^iig^ier  jirice  for  cer- 
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tain  granites  and  traps  where  holes  are  close  spaced.  It  Is  a  very 
common  assumption  that  rock  can  be  profitably  excavated  in  open 
cuts  at  a  contract  price  of  ?1  per  cu.  yd.,  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
^^&i  case  requires  special  stildy. 

•I'ln    !     •!:i,;      '    -v 

Cost  of  Excavating  Gneiss,  New  Yorl<  City, — I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  J.  Hopper,  civil  engineer  and  contractor,  for  the  follow- 
ing data.  The  work  involved  the  excavation  of  29,:i95  cu.  yds.  ol 
gneiss  (or  mica  schist)  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  street, 
New  Yoin.  Citj'.  The  drilling  of  the  main  holes  was  done  with 
four  31/4-in.  Inger  oil  steam  drills,  and  two  "baby  drills"  were  used 
for  drilling  block  holes.  The  average  height  of  the  lifts  Was  12  to 
15  ft.,  and  the  cut  ranged  from  2  to  63  ft.  deep.  Hand  drillers  anS 
sledgers  received  $2  per  10-hr.  day;  laborers  handling  stone  and 
loading  wagons  received  $1.50 ;  one  of  the  machine  drillers  re- 
ceived ?3,  and  the  rest  of  the  drillers  received  $2.75  a  day.  The 
baby  drills  were  used  only  on  the  largest  pieces  thrown  down  by 
the  blast;  the  ordinary  sized  stone  from  the  blast  was  broken 
up  by  hand-drilled  holes  and  by  sledges  to  sizes  suitable  for  build- 
ing rubble  foundation  walls.  A  good  deal  of  the  stone  was  piled 
.up  during  the  winter  until  it  could  be  sold.  The  drilling  part  of  the 
'plant  cost  $1,800;  the'  boilers,  derricks,  hoists,  etc.,  cost  $1,080; 
40%  dynamite,  costing  20  cts.  per  lb.,  was  used.  There  were  18,423 
lin.  ft.  of  main  holes  drilled  (not  including  block  holes)  in  exca- 
vating 29,295  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock.  The  total  cost  of  the  work, 
including  the  plant,  cartage,  gledging,  etc.,  was  $52,635.  The  item- 
ized cost  was  as  follows:     t^-- 

eta.  per  cu.  yd. 

li'orfemgh  aft3  timekeepfei'S 8.0         r. 

Engineers  and   drillers    10.9  \ 

Sledgers -.  ^ 38.3  •- 

Oerrickmen  -  and   helpers    .....; 9.6 

Labor,    loading,    etc .- < -24.7 

Hand   drillers H-7 

Blacksmith  and  helper    .' •      6-3 

Hauling  away  In  wagoijis   •  •   40.5 

Explosives     ,, ■  •  •  ■  • ...      9-8 

Coal,   coke,   oil,    etc .  .\~  . .  .,,.^  .  ■ \,,     6.0 

Repairs  to  drills   .'. . .,,-! ;•, -      1-0 

Repairs  to  boilers,  derricks,  etc. .  • .  '• 1.2 

Total  per  cu.   yd . — ..$1.67 

Mr.    Hopper   informs  me   that   in    sound   rock  where   20-ft.   holes 

could  be   drilled,   a  drill  would  average   70   ft.   In   10   hrs. ;   but  In 

snallow    drilling    the    drills    would    frequently    not    average    over 

25  ft.  each.  '  '        "-• 

-■■     This  is  about  as  high  a  cost  as  need  occur  In  open  cut  rock  work 

j  of  any  kind,  wheti  wages  are  as  above  given. 

See  the  section  on' Railways  for  cost  of  excavating  gneiss  for  the 
New  York  Subway. 

Cost  of  Gneiss  Excavation  for  Dams.— Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith  Is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  on  several  dam  Jobs  done  under 
his  direction,  near  New  York  City,  it  had  cost  the  contractors  $1.65 
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per  cu.  yd.  to  excavate  gneiss  In  open  cuts,  when  wages  of  cot»> 
men  laborers  were  11.65  cts.  per  lO-br.  day.  At  Catena  It  had  cost 
the  contractors  13.50  per  cu.  yd.  to  excavate  gneiss  in  the  founda- 
tion for  the  dam.  where  no  blasting  was  allowed.  At  Boontown, 
N.  J.,  under  similar  conditions,  it  bad  cost  13.30  per  cu.  yd. 

Summary  of  Costs  on  Chicago  Canal. — The  summary  in  Table 
X  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Potter.  Common  laborers  in 
aH  eases  receiving  |l.oO  for  10  hrs.  work,  all  delays  of  1  hr.  or 
mord  b«tng  docked.  Wages  paid  the  other  classes  of  men  are  given 
in  my  "Rock  EJxcavation."  The  tabulated  costs  do  not  include  shop 
repairs,  but  do  include  field  repairs.  The  drilling  item  appears  not 
to  include  the  cost  of  drill  sharpening.  Plant  Interest  and  depreci- 
ation are  not  Included  either — a  very  Imoortant  Item  where  such 
expensive  machines  are  used.  Exrlosives  Include  caps  and  dyna- 
mite. 12  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  40%  dynamite  being  assumed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  explosives.  General  expenses  include  superintendence, 
WAtQhVMn  ■  >aikd  incidentals. 

Table  X. — Cost  jh,  qt)Kf%  T^/^S-^.  Yd.    (Soud). 


C 


»e  C  'J  O 


5    5    &  §&  i    I    %    i    I 

O  A.  H  O  (i«  C  £  Q  H 

Brown    Cantilever    3.9  4.1  8.0  3.2  1.0  3.S  14. «  0.0  38.3 

Lidgerwood    Cableway..a.7  3.8  8.4  2.7  1.0  3i.6  15.6  0^0  Zi.% 
Huilett-McMyler  Der- 
rick     .3.*  4.ft  7.4  2.S  1;S  5.3  18.8  0.0  43.2 

Hullett    Conveyor 4.1  3.7  8.5  3.8  1.2  6.2  21.4  0.0  48.9 

Car    Hoist    No.    1 3.7  3.9  9.1  2.7  0.8  3.1  24.8  5.1  53.1 

Car  Hoist  No.   2 3.9  3.6  8:9  3.2  0.9  1.2  22.9  2.3  47.1 

Car  Hoist  No.    3 4.0  5.0  10.7  3.1  1.2  1.2  26.4  4.8  56.5 

The  descriptions  of  each  of  the  foregoing  machines  and  methods 
of  excavating  and  transporting  the  rock  (limestone)  are  given 
in  my  book  on  "Rock  Excavation."  The  detailed  cost  of  chan- 
neling per  square  foot  is  also  given  there 

Trenching  in  Rock. — This  is  a  subject  upon  which  practically 
notjaiag  has  ever  been  written.  In  consequence  there  is  probably  no 
class  of  rock  work  that  is  so  often  mismanaged ;  and,  as  a  further 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  engineers'  estimates  of 
cost  are  often  far  too  low  and  occasionally  aa  far  too  high.  In  city 
specifications  for  sewer  trenching  in  rock  it  is  customary  to  pay 
the  contractor  only  for  rock  excavated  within  specified  "neat 
lines."  If  he  excavates  beyond  the  "neat  lines"  he  does  so  at  his 
own  expense.  In  sewer  work  the  most  common  practice  is  to 
specify  that  payment  will  be  made  for  a  trench  12  Ins.  wider  than 
the  outside  diameter  of  the  sewer  pipe,  and  6  ins.  deeper  than  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  when  the  pipe  is  laid  to  grade.  The  most  ra- 
tional specification  that  I  have  seen  for  general  use  in  rock  trench- 
ing is  as  follows:      "All  trenches  in  rock  excavation  will  be  esti- 
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mated  2  ft.  wider  than  the  external  diameter  of  the  pipe  and  6  ins. 
below  the  sewer  gfade."'     "  ■  •>•   -  > 

Different  rocks  vary  greatly  in  the  way  the  sides  and  bottom 
shear  off  upon  blasting.  The  sides  of  trenches  in  soft  rocks  can 
be  cut  off  clean  when  the  blast  holes  are  properly  loaded ;  but 
tough  granites,  traps,  etc.,  leave  jagged  walls,  generally  Involving 
excayation  beyond  the  .'.'neat  lij^es"   specified.      .  ,    .    >      >  .    ,,     ,,3 

In  excavating  thin  bedded,  horizontally  stratifl^ed, rocks  the  drl^ 
holes  seldom  need  to  go  much,  if  any,  below  the  neat  lines;  that  is, 
6  ins.  below  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  But  in  excavating  thick 
Jjedded  and  tough  limestones  and  the  like,  it  is  generally  necessary 
tp  drill  12  ins.  below  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  In  tough  granites, 
traps,  e.tc,  it  is  often  necessary  to  drill  at  least.  18  ins.  below  grade 
in  order  tp  leave  no  knobs  or  projections  after  blasting  that  would 
require  breaking  off  with  bull  points  and  sledges.  Obviously  the 
shallower  the  trench  the  greater  is  the  importance  of  making  due 
allowance  for  tliis  extra  drilling.. 

The  common  practice  in  placing  drill  holes  is  to  put  down  h61es 
in  pairs,  one  hole  on  each  side  of  the  proposed  trench ;  and,  if  the 
trench  Is  xride,'  one  or  more  holes  are  drilled  between  these  two 
Bide  holes.  However,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  drill  the  two 
holes  (one  on  each  side)  ;  but  in  narrow  trench  work,  such  as  for 
a  12-in.  water  pipe,  one  bole  in  the  middle  of  the  trench  will  usu- 
ally Drove  sufficient  if  it  is  made  of  large  enough  diameter  to  hold 
a  heavy  charge  of  dj^amite.  For  example.  In  trenching  for  a 
12-in.  water-pipe  in  New  Jersey  trap  rock,  holes  were  drilled  in  the 
cwrter  of  the  trench,  6  ft.  deep,  and  2  ft.  apart.  The  result  was  a 
great  saving  in  the  cost  of  drilling  per  cubic  yard. 
'  Cost  of  Drilling  and  Blasting  In  Trenches.— Next  to.  tunneling 
there  is  no  class  of  rock  excavation  requir'ng  so  much  drilling 
per  cubic  yard  as  does  trench  .excavation.  In  granites,  if  shallow 
holes  are  drill<^d  by  hand,  the  holes  are  frequently,  spaced  not  more 
than  11^  ft.  anart.  If  in  a  very  narrow  trench  1  Va  ft.  wide ,  two 
hdles  afe  drillei  in  a  row,  one  oh  each  side  of  the  trench,  and  If  the 
rows  are  1  V2  tt.  apart,  we  have  two  holes  drilled  in  a  square  1  ^^  ft. 
on  a  side;  tiiat  is,  for  every  214  cu.  ft.  of  rock  we  must  drill  2  ftL 
of  hole,  or  24  ft.  of  drill  hole  per' cu.  yd.  If  the  co.'3t  of  drilling  Is 
25  cts.  a  foot,  w©  have  ?0.25  X  24  =  $6  per  cu.  yd.  as  the  cost 
of  drilling  alone.  It  Is  seldom;  however,  that  such  narrow  trench- 
ing is  done.  Trenches  for  small  pipes  are  usually  2%  to  3  ft.  wide; 
two  holes  are  usually  drilled  In  a  row,  and  rows  are  usually  about 
3  ft.  apart.  A  trench  3  ft.  wide  with  two  holes  in  a  row,  and 
rows  3  ft.  apart,  requires  6  ft.  of  drilling  per  cubic  yard.  With 
drilling  costing  50  cts.  per  ft.,  as  it  often  does  where  hand  drills  are 
ujfed  in  granite,  the  coisf  is  then  $3  per  cu.  yd.  for  drilling  alone. 
Unless  tlie  job  is  too  small  to  pay  for  installing  a  plant,  hand 
drilling  should  never  be  used  in  trench  work,  because  the  drilling 
forms  such  a  very  large  part  of  the  cost 

In  a  trench  6  ft.  wide  In  hard  Nefw  Jersey  trap  rocl^  three' 1ibi«f 

wetift  drilled  In  a  rot<^,  on©  close  to  eadH  side  and  one  Iti  thei  middle, 

-i!%'t   '.i(\    l.'iv/    1"  'A'JO^.  ill ,  ^i>s\oiVi  ■  ■'<  ' 
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and  the  rows  were  3  ft.  apart,  thus  reoi;irine  4 '-j  ft.  of  drill  hole 
per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation.  Tiie  drilling  was  done  with  steam  drills 
at  a.  cost,  of  30  cts.  per  Un.  ft.,  for  the  holes  were  only  4V4  ft. 
deep,  the  roclt  was  hard,  and  the  men  slow,  abovt  35  ft.  being  the 
day's  worls  per  drill.  The  contxactor  had  to  dr^l  iVi  ft.  below 
grade  in  this  rock  to  insure  Eaving  no  projecting  knobs  of  rock. 
Vyj&ile  it  cost  J1.35  per  cu.  yO.  to  drill  the  3»,4  ft.  for  which  pay- 
meat  was  made,  to  this  roust  be  added  nearly. 30^,  or  Jtf.40  per 
cu.  yd.,  to  cover  the  cost  of  drilling  the  extra  1  ft.  for  which  no 
^payment  was.  received,  making  the  total  cost  of  drilling  11.75  per 
cu.  yd.  of  pay  material.  About  2  lbs.  of  40%  dynamite  were 
charged  in  each  hole,  milking  about  2.6  lbs.  of  dynamite  per  cu.  yd. 
of  pay  material.  The  explp«iv«s  tRus  added  another  |0.40  pe'r 
cu.  yd.,  makjpg  a  UiX;aX  fA  |?.i6  JfW  «u.  yd.  for  drilling  and 
blasting.  ' 

In  the  same  trap  rock,  where  the  trench  was  8  ft.  wide  and  12 
ft.  deep,  there  were  three  holes  in  a,  row  and  rows  were  4  ft.  apart, 
requhing  2.53  ft.  of  hole  per  cu.  yd.  of  pay  excavation,  plus  0.21  ft. 
of  hole  per  cu.  yd.  of  pay  material  to  cover  the  cost  of  drilling  the 
last  1  ft.  of  hole  below  the  "neat  line."  Each  drill  averaged  45  ft. 
of  hole  in  10  hrs.,  and  the  cost  was  23  cts.  i)er  ft.  of  hole;  hence 
^0.23  X  2.74  =  J0.63  per  cu.  yd.  was  the  cost  of  drilling.  About  4 
Iba  of  40%  dj-namlte  were  charged  in  each  hole,  or  1.1  lbs.  per 
cu.  yd.  of  pay  material,  making  the  total  cost  80  cts.  per  cu-  yd.  for 
drilling  and  blasting.  A  comparison  of  this  cost  of  80  cts.  with  the 
^2.15  above  given  brings  out  strikingly  the  fact  that  each  problem 
of  I  trench  work  must  be  considered  in  detail  by  itself. 

In  a  city  where  the  contractor  must  fire  comparatively  small 
shots  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  to  buildings  and  suits  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  "disturbing  the  peace,"  it  Is  seldom  possible  to 
space  the  holes  more  than  3  or  at  most  4  ft.  apart.  In  trenching 
ill  soft  sandstone  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  the  trench  was  14  ft. 
wide  ai\|i  10  ft.  deep,  there  were  five  holes  in  a  row  (the  distance 
between  holes  being  3%  ft.)  and  rows  were  4  ft.  apart,  making  2.4 
ft.  of  hole  per  cu.  yd.  Each  hole  was  charged  with  4.12  lbs.  of 
40%  dynamite,  making  practically  1  lb.  per  cu.  yd.  About  half 
the  d>-narfiite  was  charged  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  then  tamp- 
ing was  put  in,  and  the  other  half  was  charged  up'  to  about  214  ft. 
below  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  Each  steam  drill  a\-eraged  ^0  ft.'  of 
hole  o'er  10  hrs.,  making  the  cost  of  drilling  10  cts.  per  ft  of 
hole,  or  24  cts.  p«r  cu.  yd.  Including  the  cost  of  dynamite  and  the 
placing  of  timbers  over  each  blast,  the  cost  ot  drilling  and  blasting 
was  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  This  is  t)rohabIy  as"  low^  a  cost  for  break- 
ing rock  in  a  wide  trench  as  can  be  counted  upon  under  favorable 
irtndltlons.  In  this  rol;k  there  was  no  n^cefeity  of  drilling  below 
grade. 

.'.The  cost  of  throwing  rock  out  of  shallov.-  trenches  or  of  loading 
ii  into  buckets  to  be  raised  by  the  engine  of  a  derrick,  a  locomotive 
crane  or  a  cableway,  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  cost  of  handling 
rock  in  open   cuts.     A   fair  day's  work   for  one  man  Is   6   cu.   yd& 
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done. 


of  rock  handled,  when  there  is  little  sledging ;    but  the  output  may 
be  only  4  cu.  yds.  wh6re  there  is  a  large  amount  of  sledging  to  be 

If  cableways  or  derricks  arfe-us^d  for  iiblSatlTiSg  die  i^dck,  liear  fn 
mind  that  they  will  be  Idle  most  of  the  time,  for  the  drilling  limits 
the  output.  With  a  given  nuniber  of  drills  to  a  cableway,  estimate 
the  number  of  cviblc  j^ards  of  rocK  that  the  drills  will  break  per  day 
and  divide  this  yardage  into  the  daily  cost  of  operating  the  cable- 
way.  Thus,  in  a  trench  6  ft.  wide,  if  the  holes  are  3  ft.  apart,  each 
cubic  yard  of  rock  requires  4i/^  ft.  of  hole,  and  each  drill  will  break 
13%  cu.  yds.  per  day  where  60  ft.  of  hole  is  a  day's  work.  With 
four  drills  per  cableway  the  daily  output  is  4  X  IZ^  —  53%  cu.  ydii 
The  cableway  would  be  capable  bt  handling  several  times  this  out- 
put v/ere  it  not  limited  by  the  drilling.  Notwithstanding  that  ill 
this  seems  self-evident,  T  have  known  more  than  one  contractor  t6 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  handling  rock  from  trenches  is 
very  much  greater  than  in  open  cuts  where  holes  are  farther  apart 
and  where  a  few  drills  can  keep  a  cableway  busy. 

I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  F.  I.  Winslow  for  the  following  data  on 
trench  work  in  Boston,  Mass. :  For  house  sewer  trenches,  con- 
tractors are  allowed  3  ft  width,  and  trenches  for  water  pipe  (16 
Ins.  or  less),  2%  ft.  width.  The  rock  is  granite,  and  the  drill  holes 
are  usually  3  ft.  apart  drilled  along  the  center  of  the  trench,  but 
staggered  a  little  off  center.  On  small  jobs  hammer  drills  are  used, 
one  man  holding  and  two  Striking.  For  a  hole  10  ft.  deep  the 
starting  bit  is  2%  ins.  and  the  finishing  bit  is  1^4  ins.  diam.  A 
drilling  gang  of  three  men  averages  8  to  10  ft.  of  hole  in  10  hrs., 
althougli  in  very  soft  rock  20  ft.  may  be  drilled  in  10  lirs.  In  a 
trench  10  ft.  deep,  the  rock  is  usually  excavated  in  two  5-ft. 
benches,  but  some  contractors  drill  the  full  10  ft.  and  take  it  out 
in  one  10-ft.  bench.  Forcite  containing  75%  nitroglycerin  is  com- 
monly used,  %  to  3  sticks  being  charged  in  a  hole.  Force  account 
records  for  gramte  trenching,  on  jobs  of  less  than  100  cu.  yds. 
each,  show  that  the  average  cost  during  the  past  15  years  has  been 
$3.80  per  cu.  yd.,  including  excavating  and  piling  up  the  roc?k  along- 
side the  trench.  The  wages  paid  hand-drillers  were  $1.75  per  10-hr. 
day;    and  to  laborers,   $1.40  per  day. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Harrison  Construction  Co.,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  for  the  following  information :  In  a  sandstone  trencli  about 
6  ft.  wide  the  holes  were  spaced  about  3  ft.  apart,  thus  requiring 
4  %  ft.  of  hole  per  cu.  yd.  In  seamy  rock,  shallow  holes  4  to  6  ft. 
deep  were  drilled,  and  from  2  to  3  sticks  of  507o  dynamite  were 
charged,  each  stick  being  1%  X  8  ins.  This  is  equivalent  to  0.55 
lb.  per  cu.  yd.  Where  the  rock  was  solid,  the  holes  were  drilled  8 
to   10  ft.  deep  and  the  dynamite  charge  doubled. 

Consult  the  sections  on  Water  Works  and  on  Sewers  for  further 
data  on  trenching. 

Cost  of  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Trap. — The  following  data  relate 
to  quarrying  New  Jersey  trap  rock  and  crushing  it  in  gyratory 
crushers.  The  quarry  face  was  12  to  18  ft.  high.  The  output  of 
the   following  gang  was  200   cu.   yda   of  crushed   stone  per   10-hr. 
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day,  each  cubic  yard  of  crusher  run  product  weighing  2.700  Iba, 
no  Diece  b«ine  more  than  2  ins.  diameter.  The  weight  of  a  solid 
cubic  yard  of  this  trap  was  4,300  lbs.,  so  that  the  voids  in  the 
criisbed  stooe  were  40%.   Drill  boles  were  spaced. about  6  ft.  aiiart. 

Per  day.  Percu.yd. 

a  driller^,  at  |2.7&   $     S.:;5  |y.u4l 

3  helpers  at  Jl.TS 5.25  o.ui^ 

10  men    barring    out    and    sledging 15.00  o.u75 

14  men    loading   carts .'.:.... 21.00  o.loo 

4  cart    horses 6.00  u.030 

2  cart   drivers .". 3.00  0.015 

2  men  dumping  carts  and  feeding  crusher...  8.00  0.015 

1  11  reman  for  drill   boiler.  ....^.-;..i. .  .i..!iij    vS.50  0.613 

1  engineman  for  crusher v  3i00    .  0.015 

1  blacksmith    _....,.,..^ J.OO  I'.OIS 

1  blacksmith    helper         .^— ^............ . .  2.00  cdIO 

1  foreman     - ...■*..•».,  6.00  U.0J5 

L'  toiis  (ual  at  13.50 .  7,00  O.0.55 

150  lbs.   40^  dynamite  at   15   eta 22.50  0.113 

Total    iUjU.:,')  50.533 

Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  would  add  about  t8  or  ?10  more 
per  day,  or  4  to  5  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  making  a  total  of  .i^botut  58  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.     There  was  no  earth  stripping. 

The  stone  was  loaded  into  one-horse  dump  carts,  the  driver  tak- 
ing one  cart  to  the  crusher  while  the  other  cart  was  being  loaded. 
The  haul  was  100  ft.  The  carls  were  dumped  into  an  inclined  chute 
feeding  into  a  No.  5  Gates  gyratory  crusher.  The  stone  was  ele- 
vated by  a  bucket  elevator  and  screened.  All  stone  larger  than 
2-in.  was  returned  through  a  chute  to  a  small  No.  3  Gates  crusher 
to  be  re-crushed. 

I  should  add  that  the  trap  rock  was  much  seamed,  so  that  uiXMi 
blasting  it  was  broken  Into  tolerably  small  chunks,  so  that  the 
cost  of  sledging  was  not  high  considering  the  small  size  of  the 
crusher. 

Cost  of  Cru&hing  at  Newton,  Mass.-^A.  F.  Noyes,  City  Engineer 
of  Newton,  ilass.,  gives  the  following  cost  data  for  the  year  1891, 
on  four  jobs  of  crushing  stone  and  cobbles  for  macadam.  On  jobs 
A  and  B  the  stone  was  quarried  and  crushed ;  on  jobs  C  and  D 
cobblestones  were  crushed.  A  9  X  15-in.  Parrel-Marsondon  crusher 
was  used,  stone  being  fed  in  by  two  laborers.  A  rotary  screen 
having  ^,  1  and  2%7in.  ox)enings  delivered  the  stone  into  bins  hav- 
ing four  compartments,  the  last  receiving  the  "tailings"  which  had 
failed  to  pass  through  the  screen.  The  broken  stone  was  measured 
in  carts  as  they  left  the  bin,  but  several  cart  loads  were  weighed, 
giving  the  following  weights  per  cubic  foot  of  broken  stone: 

Size 

i^-in.        1-ln  2 1^ -ins.  Tailings. 

Libs.         Lb&  IJt>s.  Libs. 

Greenish  trap  rock,   "A" 95.8         84.3         S8.3         91.0 

Conglomerate,    "B"    101.0  87.7  94.4  

Cobblestones,    "C"   and   "D" 102.5         98.0         99.6  

A  one-horse  car,t  held  26  to  28  cu..fL  (average  1  cu.  yd.)  of 
broken  stone:    a  two-horse  cart.  40  t*  4£.<cu, .ft.,  at  the  crasher. 
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Job — —        c  ofli 
"•'  ■     -'"    •«    ..^^'!    '.M.M.,,     -A^     ,)-,iB.^,;,    .,C.  ,.,.     .J?,,., 

Hours   run    *v:..,b-vjtf(ia -aitJW.ae4oil.il i'*12   .,;;:m444-j.jv/    101.   ,  .  laS,  , 

Short   tons  per  ^^ou^.,. . ...: 9.0         11.2         lS.7  '       iTl 

Cu.   yds.   per   hour    .'.* 7.7  8.9  11.8  9.0 

Per  cent  of  tailings   31.8         29.3         17.5         20.5 

Per  cent  of  2 1/2 -in.  stone 51.3'        5lJ9'  "  '  57.0      '55.1 

Per  cent  of  1-ln.  stone , , .  ,.10.2;,;!,    ....  ....  ■  .•',\t 

Percent  of  %-in.  stone  or  dust.....;   6.7      '  18.8         25.5         23.'^^ 


-Job- 


i 


..   '                                                     A.         B.  c.  ;iy. 

Explosives,  coal  for  drill  and  repairs. $0,084  $0,018      I'Ji.. 

Labor    steam    drilling 0.092  *.j;.. 

Labor    hand    drilling    0.249      t.. 

Sharpening    tools 0.069        0.023  ......      .,.;.. 

Sledging  stone  for  crusher 0.279        0.420 ...>.. 

Loading    carts 0.098        0.127      . ;. $0,144 

Carting   to   crustier    0.072       0.062  $0,314*     0.0*8 

Feeding    crusher     0.053        0.053  0.033        0.065 

Engineer  of  crusher 0.031        0.038  0.029        0.036 

Coal   for   crusher    0.079        0.050  0.047        0.044 

Repairs  to  crusher    <l.041  ...:..      0.011 

Moving    portable    crusher    0.023      0.019 

Watchman    ($1.75    a    day) 0.053  0.022        0.030 

Total  cost  per  cu.  yd. ....$0,898  $1,116  $0,445     $0,441 

Total  cost  per  short  ton 0.745        0.885  0.330        0.372 


•Loading  and  hauling  in  wheelbarrows. 

Note. — "A"  was  trap  rock;  "B"  w.as  conglomerate  rock;  "C" 
and  "D"  were  trap  and  granite  cobblestones.  Common  laborers  on 
jobs  "A"  and  "D"  were  naid  $1.75  oer  9-hr.  day  :  on  jobs  "B"  and 
"C,"  $1.50  per  9-hr.  day;  two-horse  cart  and  driver,  $5  per  day; 
blacksmith,  $2.50 :  engineer  oh  crusher,  $2  on  job  "A,"  $2.25  on 
"B."  $2.00  on  "C."  $2.50  on  "T>" ;  steam  driller  received  $3,  and 
helper  $1.75  a  day;  foreman,  $3  a  day.  Coal  was  $5.25  per  short 
ton.     Forcite  powder  11'/^   cts.  per  lb. 

Cost  of  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Quartzite. — Mr.  "W.  G.  Klrchoffer 
gives  the  following  data  on  the  cost  of  qtiarrylng  and  crushing 
quartzite  for  macadam,  in  1903,  at  Baraboo,  Wis.  The  plant  was  a 
municipal  plant  operated  by  day  labor,  and  the  costs  were  some- 
what higher  than  under  contract  work.  The  crusher  was  a  No.  3 
Austin  jaw  crusher,  12  x  16-in.  opening.  Three  sizes  of  screen  holes 
-In  the  rotary  screen  were  used:  %-ln.,  1%-in.  and  21/^ -in.  The 
■  first  cost  of  the  plant  was  as  follows,  in  1901: 

'  '•■'^^^"etusher    $  900 

■''"•   ■■^''Bins    108 

Steana  drill   ir^  24  w,^-/,  •  •  •  2i§ 

Small  tools   V.TS't^. '/.  h:  ;'.-'.'.'!■'  US^''  "a 

$1,334 
-  The  output  of  the  crusher  by  years  has  been: 

.;.:_;  ■  •  ■  "A"^^ar-Ui^ 

y.fl.j  4,1  ■.■■1901.     1902.     1903.         ,  : 

Total  output,  cu.  y4s .1,920     3,700     4,883 

Days  work^' ".....'..........'.'.'■.•■!-' -«7-r;     T§  ,.,!    M.    A 

"    Output  per  day,  cu:.y<Js.  ii.  .,r,i*» -jei.  d^.vj  ii^h<.M^.^^ -Ao-id 
In  the  year  1901,  about  10%   of  the  stone  was  screened  out  and 
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thrown  away.  The  wages  paid  per  10-hr.  day  were:  Laborers. 
11.50;  quarrymen.  $1.75;  drill-ruaner.  $2;  enginetnan  and  engine, 
13.50.  ThOr  stone  was  measured  in  wagons  built  to  hold  just  IV^ 
cu.  yds.,  by  weight,  3,900  lbs.,  and  the  following  costs  for  1903  are 
based  upon  wagon  measurement  of  the  stone : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Quarry  rent 10.0207 

Labor  quarr>'ing,  including  foreman 0.3200 

Labor    crusliing    .. 0.1980 

Tools    ..;.....,.  i .».».  4 0.0148 

Dies  for  crusher    0.0636 

Dynamite  (60%  at  2S  ct«.  per  lb.),  cap»  and  fuse 0.0910 

Rent  of  engine  and  wages  of  engineman , . .»^. .    0.0635 

Fuel  for  englhe,  |4.6ft  per  ton 0.0477 

Oil  and  waste   .;../.■... ,  0.0033 

Hauling  water  and  sppplles .■.'.. 0.0499 

Supplies    '.'..'.: ... 0.0137 

Superintendent  of  cnisher. 0.0476 

Depreciation  o?  plant ^jyj..  »...* 0.0736 

Total    *„. WW.  4... $1.0074 

The  cost  of  hauling  2^  mllt.>  i^  w.  ^utet  was  ¥d  cts.  per  cu.  r±'. 
wages  of  team  and  driver  beine  I3  a  day. 

The  cost  of  the  macadam  pavement,  including  stone,  haullnft 
grading,  spreading  stone,  claying  and  rolling,  has  been  a,  little  less 
than  50  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  The  macadam  was  8  ins.  thick  at  the 
t*ent«^  and  6  ins.  at  the  gutters,  measured  after  rolling. 

Co»t  of  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Limestone  for  Macadam. — The 
cost  of  operating  a  small  quarrj',  and  crushing  with  a  portable  dr 
semi-portable  crusher  is  obviously  much  higher  than  where  a  large 
plant  is  used.  For  some  time  to  come  the  greater  part  of  road- 
metal  crushing  will  be  done  with  small  plants,  under  conditions 
such  as  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  at  costs  not  far  differing  from 
those  that  will  be  given. 

■  In  quarrying  limestone,  where  the  face  of  the  quarrj'  was  only 
5  to  6  ft.  high,  and  where  tlie  amount  of  stripping  was  small, 
one  steam  drill  was  used.  This  drill  received  its  steam  from  the 
same  boiler  tliat  supplied  the  crusher  engine.  The  drill  averaged 
*0  ft,  of  hole  drilled  per  10-hr.  day,  but  was  jjoorly  bandied  and 
trequently  laid  off  for  repairs!  The  cost  of  quarrying  and  crushing 
was  as  follows:  .?-.-,■ 

•  ''>-\o  *a<v>  Quarry. 

1    driller'T?.T'.'!''.'.  .  .  .  .' $   2.50  -■■ 

1   helper    1.50  ij 

1   man    stripping    1.50  y 

4  men   quarrying    tJ.OO 

1   blacksmith     2.50  " 

I3  ton  ccal  at  $0 1.00  : 

Repairs  to  drill .^,^^^, 61) 

■  Hose,  tirill  steel  and,intere:?t  Cfft  plant :<•> 

24  lbs.    dynamite    ......'.....:....'. ".^>) 

Total    $20.10 
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■'''■■'  iJ"-'   '■-■-  Gruaher.  .n,-  - 

1  engineman     ,:»>  •«?. .;,  »> I  2.50 

2  men  feeding  crusher, . .  -  .... . , 3.50 

6  men  wheeling  . . . . . :'.' ..''.;. : '. .-. , . .     9.00 

1  bin   man    ...  ..'i«  .■;'■];  Aj.  Jt-vairiViJvi^ua.ttoai^i  j^1.50 
1  general   foreman    ....^ 3.00 

%   ton  coal  at  ?3    1.00 

1  gallon    oil    25 

Repairs    to    crusher 1.50 

Repairs  to  engine  and  boiler   1.00 

Interest .  on  plant 1.00 

I  i  .     .  Total $24.25 

yt',,    I    ■   Summary^^ 
■  •  Per  day.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Qiiarrying 120.10  |0.34 

Crushing 24.2ti  0.41 

Total  for  60  cu.  yds.. $43.85         $0.75 

The  "4  men  quarrying"  barred  out  and  sledged  the  stone  to  sizes 
that  would  enter  a  9  x  16  in.  jaw  crusher.  The  "6  men  wheeling" 
delivered  the  stone  in  wheelbarrows  to  the  crusher  platform,  the 
run  plank  being  never  longer  than  150  ft.  Two  men  fed  the  stone 
into  the  crusher,  and  a  binman  helped  load  the  wagons  from  the 
bin,  and  kept  tally  of  the  loads.  The  stone  was  measured  loose 
In  the  wagons,  and  it  was  found  that  the  average  load  was  1  ^f 
cu.  yds.,  weighing  2,400  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  There  were  40  wagon  loads, 
or  60  cu.  yds.  crushed  per  10-hr.  day,  although  on  some  days  as 
high  as  75  cu.  yds.  ware  crushed.  The  stone  was  screened  through 
a  rotary  screen,  9  ft.  long,  having  three  sizes  of  openings,  M^An., 
114-in.  and  2y.j-in.  The  outDUt  was  16%  of  the  ^smallest  size,  24% 
of  the  middle  size,  and  60%  of  tiie  targe  '^iie.  All  tailings '"O'vtSS' 
2^  ins.  in  size  were  re-crushed.  ■         ..-! 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  interest  on  the  plant  Is  quite  an  itri-- 
portant  item.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  year  In  and  yeair  otft, 
a  quarrying  and  crushing  plant  for  roadwork  seldom  averages 
more  than  100  days  actually  worked  per  year,  and  the  total  charge 
for  interest  must  be  distributed  over  these  100  days,  and  not  over 
?00    days   as   is   so   commonly   and  erroneously  done. 

The  cost  of  stripping  the  earth  off  the  rock  is  often  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  above  given  cost,  and.  each  case  must  be  estimated 
separately.  Quarry  rental  or  royalty  is  usually  not  in  excess  of 
5  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  frequently  much  less.  .. r.v  .!,.(j  r:r,  ■-: 

The  dynamite  used  was  40%,  and  the  cost  of  electric  exploders 
Is  included  in  the  cost  given.  Where  a  higher  quarry  face  is  used 
the  cost  of  drilling  and  the  cost  of.  explosives  per  cu.  yd.  is  less. 
Exclusive  of  quarry  rent  and  heavy  stripping  costs,  a  road  con- 
tractor should  be  able  to  quarry  and  crush  limestone  or  sandstone 
for  not  more  than  75  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  or  62  cts.  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs., 
wages  and  conditions  being  as  above  given. 

The  labor  cost  6f  erecting  bins  and  Installing  a  9x16  jaw 
crusher,  elevator,  etc.,  averages  about  $75,  including  hauling  the 
plant  two  oir  three  miles,  and  dismantling  the  plant  when  work  is 
finished. 
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.  .  Tk» -first  cost  of  a  quarrying,  crushing  and  macadam  road  build' 
lag  plant  is  given  in  following  paragraph.  > 

Price  of  Road  Building  Plant. — Tlie  following  gives  the  first  «Wt 
of  a  tj-plcal  portable  plant  for  quarrying  and  crushing  rock,  grad- 
ing, hauling  and  baildlng  a  macadam  road : 

Cruslxer   Plant — 
t;:^-  .     ;!  Jaw  crusher    t9xl5in. ),   with   rotary  screen. 

Portable  bins 

engine  to   drive  crusher    (15   HP  ) 

Boiler  on  wheels   (20  HP.) 


Total  crusher  plant    J2,100 

Quarry  Plant — 

2  steam   drills  at   $250 1  500 

Steam  pipe,  waterpipe.  etc. . . ." 150 

Quarry  and   blacicsmith   tools 150 

Steam  boiler    (15    HP.)     406 

Total    quarrj-    plant    |1,200 

Road   Plant — 
6   dumo   waeons   for  hauling  stone  at    $125....$    750 

6  dump  wagons  for   grading  at  |125 750 

2  le\'eiing  scrapers  at  $100. 200 

12  wheel  scrapers  at  $50 600 

12   drag   scrapers,    shovels,   picks,    <^''-  160 

1  steam    roller 2,500 

2  sprinkling   wagons  at   $300. ...  600 

Gasolene  pump  and  portable  watci    i..i...v 500 

Total    road   plant    $5,850 

Grand    total     $9,150 

Cost  of  Jaw  Crusher  Renewals. — Mr^  Thomas  Aitken  gives  the 

following  data  as  to  costs  in  England,  for  a  9  x  16-in.  jaw  crusher 
(Ba.Yter)  whose  flrst  cost  complete  was  $1,500.  The  crusher  aver- 
aged 66  long  tons  of  trap  per  10-hr.  day. 

Liife  First  Cost  per 

in  tons  cost  of  long  ton, 

crushed.  part.  centa 

Upper  jaws    (reversible) 8,000  $11  0.13 

Lower    jaws     (reversible) 4,000  11  0.26 

Top  rotary  screen  (plates  14   in.)  .  .2-1.000                     30  0.12 

Lower  rotary  screens   48,000  23  0.04 

Elevator   belt    (5   ply;    2©  ft.    long), 

plates,    etc 32,000                     60  0.18 

Elevator    buckets     (25) 8.000  10  0.12 

Toggles  and  bearings,  etc 8,000  .   14  0.16 

Total     .- 1.01 

This  crusher  has  a  capacity  of  80  tons  (of  2,240  lbs.)  per  day, 
is  mounted  on  wheels,  and  has  two  ^ort  rotary  screens  (one  above 
the  other)  mounted  on  the  same  framework  with  the  crusher 
itself,  and  it  carries  a  very  smalt  Wn;  also  on  the  same  frame. 
The  machine  is  entirely  self-contained,  and  thus  is  readily  portable. 
Our  American  practice  is  to  have  large  separate  bins  (sometimes 
on  wheels),  and  consequently  a  much  longer  elevator.  While  the 
first  cost  of  our  American  crushers  of  the  same  size  is  also  about 
$1,500  complete,  our  repair  i>arts  will  average  nearly  double  the 
cost  given  by  Mr.  Aitken  for  English  conditiona 
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Altken  states  that  1  hp.  (nominal)  for  each  ton  crushed  per  hour 
will)  tlrive  the  Baxter  crusher,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  gives 
a  coal  consumption  of  720  lbs.  per  day,  which  indicates  far  more 
than  8  hp.     , 

Cost  of  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Limestone,  Missouri.* — Mr.  Cur> 
tis  Hill  gives  the  following  relative  to  work  done  by  contract  in 
1908  for  the  MLssouri  Highway  Department.,  The  stone  was  a 
hard,  bluish  gray  limestone.  Two  quarries  were  opened  up  near 
the  roard,  and  a  total  of  13,000  cu.  yds.  of  crushed  stone  produced. 
\,    Quatryi'rig^-  :   ,    ;  ■  QosL  peivQU  yd. 

•Foreman   and  timekeeper,  at 50.40  10.056 

(Drillers   (hand),  at „.  jrjJq    lAlif^o  Ii-.ioT  .018 

Drillers    (steam),   at    .17..%>,",    ,  ,  .i031 

.17U 


Xiaborers,    at .17%  .224 

.Teams,    at    '.  .  . ./ 35  .021 

Powder,    lbs.    at     .. .10  .059 

Caps,  at •.,.,     .10  .002 

Fuse,    ft.,    at.  ...■.•.'. .01  

Watchman,    at .15  .017 

'Water  boy,  at  ..  .• 10  .012 

Quarry   rent,    at .030 

'     '    Total  quarrying   .  i $0,472 

1'^  Crushing— T ' 

Foreman   and   timekeeper    40  .064 

Laborers  ............. 17y2  .121 

Engine   and   engineman 40  .067 

Watchman    .-./. Vi^.  l-i^IVV. .  ^  Jvi . . .  .      .15  .007 


Total   crushing-  •.  . . .SO 

Grand   total    v ;......;.....;..; .  .-.  .- |0 


■  ^•rWs  does  tiot  include  plant  lntdi'6«f,Tfepait8''and'  depreciation,  nor 
Insurance  of  men.'  ■    '   ,i     ;.  r  :-i    ■  ■  'a\?.-ri  o;  ■■■i-. 

The  stone  was  screened  thfouafti' tMefe  ^lifes'^cff' h61e,   %,  1%  and 
3-in.  .  ■■<^'''  •••■'-^  ■   ■'■'  '  '•'-•■'  ^'-^  ^"'''      '  ^'  ■  ■■'  ■       '■ 

The  crusher  was   a  portable   jaw   crusher,   and   its  output  was 
•65,  cu.  yds.  per  10-hr.  d^y.  '  '' 

,-The  organization  was  about  as  follows: 

1  quarry   foreman. 

1   steam  driller. 

1  hand  driller,  (%    time). 

8  laborers,    quarry. 

1   team    (%    time). 

1  water  boy. 

1  watchman. 

1  crusher   foreman.  .,    . 

4   laborers    at    crusher.  ;t  ei 

1  engineman    on    crusher.  ,    ,,,; 

.•...Cost  of  Crushing  and  Hauling  Cobbiestones.t— Mr.  W.  ;A^  Gillsftte 
.}«,  author  of  the  following:  ,.■-•■  -      --.       ■  •    i       *  vi  ;'.  ^  " 

>-.■.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  bufldM^iiofiimBicadanii/nwuifl  or  crushers 


^Engineering-Contracting ,  Aug.  4,  1909. 
■^Engineering-Contracting,  A-T^ril  28,:  1909. 

.saQiiit)no3  xi«ii:gf^  -lo'J  ivniiih   .iK 
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••■i.M  ;s7i{f9h  '/fji!  jaoioin!  jn/Jfj  to  «yi8Ulj<f»  ,i-">!JK  «,»tlj  /!■•  Si  t')/!'s.> 
oe>afe9n9  «o  InowKhonr  cliei9lyv>th«.:Workrcajiil>«tdotw  wHh  «i  vxxl 
aniall  plant  and  when  the :  auperviaioa  of  the  .plant  is  inteHisently 
administered.  My  experience  in  the  above  class  of  work  leadfljOO^ 
to  believe  that  few  plants  of  a  capacity  sirailar  to  tl»©  one, which 
shows  the  output  I  will  give  below  ar«  giving  such  satisfactpry 
results.  The  plant  in  Qjuestion  la  owned  by  the  City  -  of ,  Venturak 
Cai..  and  the-  rock  is  used  in  the  Gonstruction  itf  jiwtroUthic 
macadam.  .  .     ^  ,  ■,     ,^,,r)   i  ,    »     •• 

The  engineering  of  the  entire  work  has  been  done  by  J.  B. 
Waud,  and  Mr.  James  M.  Montgomery  is,  the  gontractor,  Mr. 
Moingomery  has  an  exceptionally  fine  Ipt  of  stock,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  his  work  is  about  asTiear  perfection  as  if.  could  be. 

While  looking  over  the  work  at  Ventura  the  writer  took  occasioa 
to  make  an  inquiry  regarding  the  cost  per  cubic  j^ard  for  stoae 
delivered  on  the  street.  This  question  was  brought  about  froip 
the  fact  that  the  work  was  being  done  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost* 
and  it  was  hard  to  understand  just  why  the  cost  was  so  much 
less   than  that  of  other  similar  constmction. 

I  was  told  that  the  cost  of  the  rock  delivered  on  the  street 
was  something  less  than  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  It  liardly  seemefl 
possible,  when  It  was  known  that  the  a\*ei*ag4  haul  from  tfte 
crusher  to  the  work  was  about  a  mile,  while  the  totigh  cobble* 
which  are  being  crushed  are  gathered  on  the  ocean  beach  and 
hauled  In  1%-cu.  yd.  dump  wagons  to  tlifr  trusher,  a  distance  of 
about  1,500  ft.,  two  teams  with  two  wago*s  and  drivers  being  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Eight  laborers  are  used  to  load  the  cobbles  Into  the  "wagons ; 
three  men  and  the  foreman  do  the  work  at  the  crusher  and  bins. 
The  power  to  operate  the  crusher  Is  electricity. 

Five  teams  and  drivers  with  dump  wagons  holding  2  cu.  yds. 
each  haul  the  crushed  stone  to  the  streets. 

On  this  particular  day  all  of  the  crushed  stone  was  hauled 
%  mile  and  the  screenings  were  -hauled  1%  milea.  The  wagons 
were  heaped  up  so  tliat  they  reached  the  street  piore  than  fuU.  A 
good  part  of  this  haul  was  over  very  rough  roads,  so  the  rpck  was 
well  settled  in  the  wagon  boxes. 

The  wages  paid  are  as  follows : 

Tworhorse  team,  wagon  and  driver,  §4.50  for  9  hrs. 

Foreman,   $4  per  day. 

'Laborers,   |2   per  day. 

The.  following  is  an  itemized  statemsnt  of  the  9-hr.  day's  wo(rk : 

One  foreman,  at  ?4.00  per  day. s ?  4.0^ 

Eleven  laborers,  at  $2.00  per  day , 22.00 

Two  teams  hauling  Cobbles  to  crusher,  at  ^4.-50  per  day.i,-.;;-^.:    'Sf.OO 
Five  teams  hauling  crushed  stone  to  street,  at  $4.50  per^dajHu  ..;j^2^ 

Eleotric   power.    67   kw.   b.n  ir?    r>r    ?.  rts 2.00 

fingme   oil    100 

Total    ;  V  -9-^^ 

The  total  output  f or .«.,  large  day's  run  was  133  co.  yiJs,,  asTOsas- 
ured  in  the  wagon  boxes  at  a  cost  of  ?  6  0.50,  or  45.8  cts.  per  cu.  yd- 
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delivered  on  the  street,  exclusive  of  plant  interest  and  depreciation. 
The.  plant  cost  $3,000.  It  consists  of  a  No.  3  Austin  gyratotr 
crusheri  ■  having  two  8  %  oc  24*40*.  <  openings,  driven  by  an  electric 
imotor;-!   -■  >vo.:!i.  a.ii 

Where  the  rock  was  crushed  so  that  all  of  it  would  pass  through 
a  2-in.  ring  the  average  output  was  90  cu.  yds.  per  9-hr.  day,  or 
67  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  labor,'  hauling  and  power. 

The  cost  of  interest  and  maintenance  of  plant  is  not j  inbludedv     ^ 

Cost  of  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Trap,  and  Ballasting,  D.,  L^.  1^1 
W.  Ry.* — Mr.  Lincoln  Bush  is  author  of  the  following:  "''''. 

Early  in  1905  the  D;  L.  &  W.  Ry.  Co.  acquired  by  purchase  nea^ 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  a  granite  quarry  and  crusher  plant,  together  with 
other  equipment  in  the  way  of  cars,  machinery,  etc.,  that  were 
utilized  by  a  contractor  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
large  masonry  dam  for  a  reservoir.  This  work  having  been  com- 
pleted by  the  contractor,  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  Company  ac- 
quired about  3  miles  of  railroad  running  from  its  main  line  to  the 
quarry  plant,  together  with  about  56  acres  of  ground,  tracks  at 
crusher  plant,  etc.  In  adapting  this  plant  to  our  use  and  re- 
arranging the  tracks  and  crusher  layout  to  meet  our  requirements, 
we  expended  at  the  outstp.rt  $21,904.33,  and  sold  from  the  con- 
tractor's outfit  certain  equipment  not  required  by  us,  which  sale 
netted  us  $18,159. 31,  making  the  net  cost  to  us  of  the  quarry  and 
plant  at  the  time  we  started  operating  the  crusher  $26,245. p2,    .  • 

The  material  obtained  from  this  crusher  plant  is  a  very  good 
quality  of  New  Jersey  granite,  weighing  2,795  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  of 
crushed  stone. 

The  quarry  was  well  opened  up  when  we  acquired  it  from  the 
contractor,  a,nd  the  face  of  the  quarry  has  a  depth  of  from  20  to 
60  ft.  and  a  length  of  about  2,200  ft.  The  stripping  on  top  of  the 
quarry  will  average  about  2  Vi   ft. 

The  criisher  machinery  was  manufactured  by  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Co.,  and  consists  of  one  No.  8  and  one  No.  6  crusher,  with  a  large 
bucket  conveyor  for  conveying  the  broken  stone  from  the  crusher  to 
the  screens.  There  is  one  largo  48-in.  diameter  screen,  consisting 
of  three  sections,  each  4  ft.  in  length,  with  ringings  from  %  In.  ib 
214  in*,  in  diameter  and  a  dust  jacket  for  separating  the  riisP- 
terials.  Materials  which  pass  through  the  %-in.  ringing  are  nOt 
used  for  track  ballast.  The  ballast  product  is  conveyed  on  a 
Robins  belt  conveyor  and  deposited  into  a  system  of  bins;  the 
finer  material  and  dust  pass  directly  over  the  dust  Jacket  into  the 
dust  bin. 

The  percentage  of  fine  materials,  1.  e.,  dust  and  %-in.  stuff,  runs 
from  12%  to  14%  of  the  total  output. 

The  grades  of  tracks  at  the  crusher  plant  are  so  arranged  as  to 
handle  the  cars  after  being  placed  by  gravity. 

There  is  a  powd'er  magazine  located  on  the  property  which  has 
a   storage   capacity    for   about    10    tons   of   powder   and  explosives 


"  *En0ine€rinihCoiitraoUng,  March  24,  1909.  lol  iucfUso  InJ. 
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There  is  also  a  water  system  for  the  boilers  and  a  sprinkling  plant 
to  keep  down  the  dust  •«.•.'    i  .1  ^^  «;  •«  -..vr-..      •:,..:' 

The  maximum  grade  of  the  track  connecting  our  main  line  with 
the  Quarry  is  3^^^  ascending  to  the  Quarry,  and  in  handling  our  bal- 
last we  have  been  utilizing  a  locomotive  which  will  handle  14  empty 
Rodger  ballast  cars  up  this  3%  grade.  -  ■''' 

The  larger  -part  of  tlie  stone  is  bandied  from  the  qaSarfy  to  the 
crusher  plant  by  means  of  a  derrick  system,  the  face  of  the 
(luarry  being  located  quite  close  to  the  cruisher  plant.  We  have 
in  use  6   large  dei ricks  with   !>0-ft.   masts,   which,   witli  ■•■< 

engines  operated  in  connection  with,  the  derrick  system. 
-lone  in  large  stone  boxes.     The  stone  is  quarried   r  41  of 

..e  face  by  a  stepping  system. 

To  pass  into  the  No.  6  crusher  the  stone  has  to  l,^  .y...^  i.  up  in 
sizes  from  16-in.  to  20-in.  The  breaking  of  the  material  ia  done 
with  a  system  of  block  hole  diilla,  placing  holes  from  6  ins.  to 
1-  ins.  apart,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  stone  to  b^  broken. 
We  use  from  3  to  6  block  hole  drills  per  day  in  breaJcing  up  the 
larger  stone  and  some  of  the  snuiilcr  stones  are  sledged  instead  of 
being  block  holed. 

In  addition  to  the  derrick  system  at  this  plant  we  also  have  a 
car  system,  by  means  of  which  cars  are  loaded  with  sume  from 
the  quarry  are  dropped  by  gravity  to  the  crusher.  ,  These  cars 
have  from  12  to  16  cu.  yds.  capacity,  and  when  the  cars  reach 
the  crusher  plants  are  dumped  by  one  of  the  derricka  The  bot- 
tom of  these  cars  is  constructed  of  wood  and  metal,  with  a  chain 
attached,  and  the  false  bottom  of  the  car  is  picked  up  on  one  end 
by  the  derrick,  and  the  stone  dumped  by  this  means  without  manual 
handling.  After  the  cars  have  been  dumped  at  the  crusher  they 
are  returned  to  the  quarry  by  a  haulage  system,  operated  by  a 
hoisting  engine.  The  stripping  from  the  top  of  the  quarry  is  dis- 
posed of  by  piling  it  back  from  the  face  of  the  quarry. 

In  operating  the  quarry  and  crusher  we  have  employed  an*  aver- 
age of  125  men,  including  rock  men,  drill  men,  engineers,  me- 
chanical men  and  laborers  required  at  the  quarry  and  crusher.  We 
employ  two  blacksmiths  for  handling  the  drill  work  and  a  pipefitter 
for  taking  care  of  the  steam-pipe  system  and  steam  drills.  One 
mechanical  foreman  with  the  necessary  help  has  charge  of  the 
crushing  plant  and  one  general  foreman  has  charge  of  the  quarry. 
One  engineer  handles  the  engine  in  the  crusher  plant  and  one  fire- 
man does  the  firing. 

We  utilize  a  150-hp.   boiler  for  generating  steam  for  the  drills, 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  have  two   150-hp.   boilers  for  furnishing 
..&  balance  of  power  for  the  derricks  and  at  the  crushers. 

We  started  operating  the  quarry  and  crusher  plant  in  May,  1905. 
Tlie  plant  was  shut  down  on  January  15,  1906,  and  operations  re- 
sumed in  March,  1906.  The  detailed  statements  of  the  cost  of 
quarrying  and  crushing  stone  at  this  plant  have  been  carefully  kept 
and  are  reliable  as  to  the  cost  as  well  as  to  output.  The  cost 
includes  the  quarrying  and  crushing,  and  includes  the  material 
loaded  on  cars  at  the  bins. 
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The  costs  were  as  follows:  I  Mi 
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Month  u  "^"^ 

and  Year.  .  «  s-  2  • 

iWDay,     1905 6,637  246  46.2  8.9  55.1 

JUn6,    1905     7,048  871  ,         50.6  7.6  58  2 

July,    1905    6,267  241  55.9  6.6  62.5 

August,    1905 8,722  323  .          51.1  5,3  56.4 

September,     1905.  7,017  270  55.2  6.6  61  8 

October,     1905...  6,321  243  56  7.2  63  2 

November,    1905.  6,219  235  47.9  5.8  65  1 

December,     1905.  5,882  249  57.5  7.6  53.7 

January,    1906...  3,233  269  ,     39.2  6.3  45  5 

April,    1906    7,516  301  51.5  6.7  66 

May,    1906    11,594  429  40  5  50 

June,    1906     10,622  409:         ,47  5  52 

July,    1906    10,894  436  45.5  6  52.5 

August,     1906 10,183  377  49  6  55 

Average    307  49  6.5'  55.5 

The  average  cost  for  the  lour  months  of  May  to  Atigust,  1906, 
was  as  follows : 

Per  cu.  yd. 
Quarrying :  cts. 

Labor     38.4 

Supplies     ...-., 6.6 

Total    qi^iirft^     45.0 

Crushing: 

Labor     3.5 

SuppCles     2.5 

Total    crushing    6.0 

;   Giaud    total    51.0 

These  costs  do  not  include  interest  and  depreciation  of  plant,  but 
do  include  all  otlier  items,  even   lo  current  repairs. 

We  have  used  the  crushed  stone  from  this  plant  at  various 
points  along  our  line  on  the  Morris  and  Esse.x  Divisions,  and  during 
tjie  present  season  we  put  on  a  ballast  gang  for  ballasting  a  4i/^- 
mile  section  of  double  track  located  between  Hopatconff  and 
.Wharton,   N.  J. 

In  handling  the  ballast  on  this  4 14 -mile  section  we  had  an  aver- 
age of  31  laborers  at  14  cts.  per  hour  per  hay  of  10  hrs.  and  one 
foreman  at  $75  per, month.  In  addition  to  the  regular  ballast  gang 
we  had  8  section  laborers  on  the  4-4-mile  section  that  were  em- 
ployed in  digging  out,  changing  ties,  placing  drain  tile  and  filling 
for  changes  in  alignment  and  easement  curves.  ;i.         <    I  : 

The  amount  of  ballast  used  on  the  4Vo-mile  sectidQ  of  double 
track  was  28,458  eu.  yds.,  or  an  average  of  6,324  cu.  yds.  per  mile 
of  double  track.  The  average  distance  which  the  ballast  was 
hauled  from  the  cruslier  to  the  section  ballasted  was  13  miles. 
On  the  4%-mile  section  of  track  ballasted  there  was  a  total  length 
of  curve   line  of   1.56     miles     and     a     total     length     of     tangent 
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of  2.94  miles.  We  used  in  this  work  24  Rodger  ballast 
cars,  and  in  figurins  the  cost  of  transportation  tbe  car*  W9f^  placed 
at  a  value  of  fftOO  each.  Our  recortis  show  a  cost  of  5Vi  cts.  per 
cu.  yd.,  covering:  transportation  dhafges.  Interest  on  the  Rodger 
tMUlast  cars  valued  at  }600  each  at  5%,  plus  interest  at  o%  on  the 
\iet  investment  of  the  qnarry  and  crusher  planC  The  cost  for 
quarrying,  crushing  and  loading  car^  at  the  crushing  plant  was 
55  cts.  i>er  cu.  yd. ;  tbe  cost  of  placing  ballast  under  track.  Includ- 
ing lining,  surfacing  and  dressing,  was  20  V^  eta.  per  cu.  yd., 
^paking  a  total  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  ballast  tft  Qi0  track  of 
81  cts.  for.  the  4^-mile  section  above  described. 

On  the  west  end  of  our  Buffalo  Division  we  have  an  accurate  rec- 
ord of  the  cost  of  27,120  cu.  yds.  of  crushed  limestone  ballast  put 
in  on  a  stretch  of  doublet  track  during  the  season  of  DOS.  For  this 
-work  we  purchased  the  crushed  stone  delivered  to  us  in  our  own 
%bdg^  ballast  cars  at  an  average  cost  of  10.6017  per  cu.  yd.,  and 
"^reiceived  an  average  of  2ti  cu.  yda  per  day,  the  quarry  being  lo- 
cated on  oiur  own  linea  Thirty  Rodger  ballast  cars  were  used 
for  this  work  and  the  average  haul  was  13.4  miles.  The  ringing 
used  in  preparing  this  ballast  was  from  %  in.  to  2^4  ins.  dlaimeter 
and  tlie  stone  weighed  2.410  lbs.  to  the  yard.  As  above  stated,  we 
received  on  an  average  222  cu.  yds.  per  day,  and  a  larger  quantity 
per  day  would  have  reduced  the  cost  per  \Tard  somewhat.  In  com- 
paring this  cost  with  the  cost  of  ballasting  with  materials  'obtained 
from  the  Bopnton  crusher  plant.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ballast 
on  cars  from  the  Booaton  plant  cost  practioaliy  5  eta  per  cu.  yd. 
less  tlian  the  material  used  on  the  Buffalo  Division.  The  work 
on  the  Buffalo  Division  cost  a  total  of  88.1  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  in  track, 
which  cost  incluued  ^  »e  material,  engine  service,  labor,  tie  renewals 
and  spacing,  and  interest  on  ballast  car  equipment 

Cost  of  Quarrying,  Crushing  and  Ballasting,  and  Life  of  Ballast.* 
.1  tests  of  trap  and  other  rocks.  It  Is  seen  that  a  material 
--  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  trap  for  ballast  purpose& 
Leao  Stone  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  track,  and  It  can  be 
us^  in  smaller  sizes,  as  its  higher  percentage  of  hardness  and 
tou^anesswill  insure  less  breaking  under. tra3c  ajid  tai^)ing. 
rigures  .taken  from  comparison  of  line  and  surface  in  trap  with 
that  in  stone  whose  quality  is  about  the  sam^ . as  limestone,  s4iow 
that  line  and  surface  cost  approximately  J20  less  per  mile  in  trap 
than  in  limestone.  . 

Cost  of  Plant. — From  published  figures,  the  cost  of  building  a 
plant  of  1,000  tons  dally  capacity,  and  its  post jgl^  .pjji^atlon  to 
quarry,  is  as  follows: 

Capacity,    1,000    tons    dally 300,000  tons  annually 

900  cu.   yds.  trap  per  10-hr.  day 210,000  cu.  yds.  annually 

Crushers.    4.    250-ton    Farrel,    at  *1.250.-  i ; ;  .•  i  j .- . . .  .^. . . . . . .  vf  5,050 

Engines,    4,    60-hp.,    14x12,    at    $500 2,000 

Foundations     100 

Belting,  13-in.,  200  ft,  at  ?2.t5 550 


'Engineering-Contracting,   Sept.    I,   190$,   abstract  of  a  report  to 
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Boilers,    2,    200-hp.   and   setting. •,<.♦■•  j^ig;  .. .....'..;..  r:  .'r.  7,500 

Steam   fittings    .......  .,.,,,...^s. <•■»'>>  .hX>  •  • 4,00U 

Boiler    house    ,,.,,.,,,,.,,,..,...,,,,,, 2,500 

Engine    house .". '. .  . .' . : :.  :  Vi '.K 1,500 

Stack     i'':-..-i  /:.  I 2,000 

Scales,    60-ft.,    including  foundations  fiad  timber 1,225 

Bins 600 

Elevators  with  Dlatforms,   4,   at  $1,500    (for  tailings). 6,000 

Pump   for   water   supply,    5,500    gals,    per   hour 200 

Tank,    50,000   gals. .^..^Vy.-.,', 1,200 

Steam  drills,  witli  tripods  connecting  hose,  ,?0,  at  $245   ,„....  4,900 

Screens,  rotary,   54-in.,    4,   at  $950 ..........•...:.;'....  3,800 

Small  tools,  forges,  bars,  wedges,  hammere,  etc 1,200 

Derrick,    small    stiff    leg ..j . 150 


'■'  Total     $44,425 

^Gbntingencies,    8%     3,553 

..,,...,.  ,    $47,978 

Land,   50  acres,   at  $150  per  acre v.v,- 7,500 

Cable  railway  and  dump  cars  for  ha\iT  to-crusher^  this  being 

a  varying  item  as  quarry  is  worked 5,000 

Total  cost  of  (quarry $60,478 

Cost  of  Operation  of  Quarry  Plant. 
Capacity,   270,000  Cu.  Yus.   Per  Annum. 

18  drillers,   at    $3   per   day,    300   days $  16,200 

18  helpers,   at    $1-75    per   day,    300    days 9,450 

3  blacksmiths,  at  $3  per  day,   300  days 2,700 

50  bar   sledgers,   at   $1.75  per  day,    300  days 26,250 

60  car  loaders,  at  $1.75  per  day,   300  days 31,500 

8  crusher  men,  at   $1.75  per  day   ,300  days 4.200 

1   quarry  boss,  at  $5  per  day,   300  days , 1,500 

1   fireman,  at  $2.50  per  day,   300  days 750 

1   engineer,  at  $3  per  day,   300  days 900 

4  bin    men,   at    $1.75    per   day,    300    days 2,100 

1  scale  man,    at   $2    per  day,    300   days .,.  .^ .,  .  600 

1   carpenter,   at   $3   per   day,    300   days .  .'. 900 

10  laborers,  at  $1.75  per  day.   300  days. 5,250 

1  clerk,   at    $750   per   year 750 

Fuel,    2,700    tons  of  coal,   at  $2.70 7,290 

Oil,    waste,    etc ...;........... 500 

Dynamite,  .7  lb.  per  cu.  yd.,  27M00  cU.  yds.— ^189,000  lbs., 

at    15  cts ;. 28,350 

Drill  recairs — 

^1  machinist,    at     $4 1,200 

;  1  helper,    at    $2.50 750 

Supplies  at  $1.25  per  month  per  drill 270 

Blacksmiths    included    above ... 


Total .•.$141,41G 

4%  on  first  cost  of  plant ,.........,.-.  ...|2„418        v, 

0%    depreciation   on  machinery,   except   crushers.  ,2,160 

6%^  'CTepreclaltlon  ort  crushers 833 

5,411 


$146,821 
Contingencies,    8%    , 11,750 

$168,571 

This  ishpws  a,  cost  per  yard  of  59  cts. 

With    this   figure,    the   estimated    saving   shown    from    the   use   of 
trap    rock    (Gabbro)    over    limestone   now   used,    from   Martinsburg- 
auarry,    on    the   Baltimore   &   Ohio   Railroad,    in   a  16-m,lle  section, 
double  tr^ck,   or   32   miles  of  single  track,   based  on  changing  the 
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entire  ballast  in  a  five-year  period,  and  uainc  2,200  cu.  yds.  of  trap 
rock  per  mile,  8-in.  ander  the  tie,^  ^iKRild  be  aa  foitows : 
Gabbro — 

Quarrying     $0.60 

Placing    in    track, 15 

Average  haul,  18  iniles.  ui; 

Total  estimated  cost  i/«r  cu.  ya >     77 

Limestone — 

Quarrjing *u.55 

Screenings,    3  •  .18 

Placing    in    t:                                                                                                   .15 
Average   haui,    -^    ^...-^   .»...->. 10 

Total  actual  cost  i>er  cu.  yd. 90.98 

SUIIUAKT. 

Limestone,   14,080  cu.  yds.,  at  98  cts. 113.798.40 

Gabbro.    14,080   cu.  .yds.,   at.  77    cbk. 10,841.60 

Saving  per  year  during  balUtstug;,   due   to   use  of 

trap  roick %  2.956.80 

As  to  saving  in  maintenance  300  cu.  yda  of  trap  rock  per  mile 
per  year  will  maintain  track  as  efficiently  as  400  cu.  yds.  of  lime- 
stone. .  . » 

32  miles  single  track.  X  400  cu.  yds.  limestone  X  98  ct&. ..  .112,544 
32  miles  single  track  X  300  cu.  yda  trap  rock  X  77  cts.. . . .     7.392 


Saving  oer  year  due  to  use  of  trap  rock  after  track  is 

fully    ballasted    $  5,152 

Saving  in  line  and  surface,  32  miles,  at  $.'" 640 


Total  saving  oer  year  after  track  Is  fully  ballasted; ..  .$  5,792 
The  saving  in  maintenance  labor  during  baUasting  WQulid  be : 

1st    year    ..... ...................  .....vj..k«.  .w.-.jp  .>.*;.>  ; 

2d  year,     6.4  miles  X   $20 |128 

3d  year,  12.8  miles  X      20 ,..,,,,,.,,,,,,.  .v-  J66 

4th  year,  "19.2  miles  X      20 .3*4 

5th  year,  25.6  miles  X     20 512 

Total    five    years    labor     saving     during     ballasting 

(maintenance)     .,...%  1,280.00 

Five  years  savihe  in  first  cost,  diie  to  use  of  trap  rock. .    14.784.00 

Total  five  years  saving  during  ballasting $1S.064.00 

Average   saving  per  year    during   ballasting 3,212.80 

Saving   per   year  after   fifth   year 5,792.00 

These  figures  give  an  Idea  of  the  savings  which  may  be  effected 
by  going  into  such  questions  thoroughly,  and  getting  accurate  data. 
Such  comparisons  may  be  worked  up  for  stone,  gravel  and  cinder, 
and  estimate  made  which  will  show  a  railroad  managrement  how  far 
they  are  justified  in  going  Into  such  economies. 

[There  is  clearly  an  error  In  the  assumption  that  it  will  take 
anything  like  300  or  400  cu.  yds.  of  stone  yearly  to  maintain  a 
mile  of  ballasted  track.  See  the  section  on  Railways  for  cost  of 
maintenance   of   way.] 

Cost  of  Crushing  with  City  Plant,  Boston.— In  Engineering-Con- 
tracting. Aug.  11,  1909,  is  a  long  abstract  from  the  Metcalf  &  Eddy 
report  to  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,  of  which  the  following 
is  only  a  meager   abstract : 

The    crusher    plant    occupies    an    area    of    STO.MO    aq.  -ft.,   pnr- 

.1i  yllHiBn  oi  -=^iiifir.j 
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chased  in  1882  for  $30,000  and  having  an  assessed  value  in  1907 
of  $79,800.  The  tract  is  used  in  part  for  other  than  quarrying 
and  crushing  purposes.  Tlie  plant  consists  mainly  of  a  30  x  13-in. 
Farrel  crusher,  a  72  x  16-in.  Atlas  engine,  a  66-In.  x  17-ft.  tubular 
boiler,  the  usual  elevators,  bins,  extra  parts  and  tools,  and  of  three 
large  and  one  baby  steam  drills.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  plant 
Was  $16,653;  interest  was  calculated  at  4%  and  depreciation  at 
6.75%  annually,  which  gives  an  anipunt  of  $1,791,  which  in  the 
costs  following  was  applied  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  charge  for 
steam  drills  is  based  on  a  rental  of  50  cts.  per  working  day. 

Force  Employed. — The  force  employed,  with  wages,  was  in  gen- 
eral as  follows : 

Labor  at  Ledge :  Per  day. 

1  sub-foreman,    at    $3.50 i  .........  ..$     3.50 

1   blacksmith,    at    $3 , 3.00 

1  blacksmith's    helper,    at    $2:^5:'i^:'.  .i.-'v*.'^.  .'W  .-'  ''2.35 
"   •  -     -  3  steam  drillers,  at  $2.25 .  .■ . . .  .  .•  .■ . ....... .''.' V'.'.       'fl.75 

'i[{(u   TAg  steam  drillers'  helpers,  at  $2.25. .    6.1a   ■!. 

..,.■;    ^0  stone  breakens,   at   $2.25 22.30       ,„, 

■    '    5  hand   drillers,   at    $2.25 11.25       *    ' 

1  powderman,    at    $2.25 2.25  ■    •     ' 

9  loaders,    at    $2.25. 20.25 

Total     $    7>>.50 

Labor  at  Crusher:  b-n    ,!;   -i  •  ",■■■ 

1   engineer,    at    $3.50 ..eatilua  .but.^jH 'fcfi^fnv.r..;'. 

1   fireman,    at    $3.25 3.25 

1. weigher,     at    $3.50 ; .    3.50 

1   oiler,    at    $2.25 2.1:5 

3  feeders,    at    $2.25 G.75 

1  pitman,    at    $2.25.  ...............  ..i; ;,...,;. .        2.25         ' 

Total       .  k...k.v»».  ivijvw...  :';.....;..;..  $01. oO 

Teaming-: 

6  single   teams;    at,  f3;50..  .-.•.•. $   21.00 

,.    ./^    -.,,11  lIjIj      v.v.vry.  ■ 

Total-     .....;..•.;.>•••>••••••••;••.  •'•-•'•'•■••5121.00 

The  force  consisted  largely  of  men  who  were  In  some  degree 
skilled  in  rock  work.  The  majoirtty  Of  the  mfen 'Wfere  young  and  all 
were  vigorous  and  skilled  to  such  ah  extent  that  the  force  as  a 
whole  was  skillful  and  efficient.  There  was  a  marked  lack  of 
interest  .on  the  part  of  some  of  t,he  employes,  which  undoubtedly 
had  ijtsj  effect  la.  reducing  the ,  ar^outit  of :  work  done,  considerably 
Jjalow  fhe.  ajpapunt  which  would  be  done  under  contract  conditions; 
on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  stated  that  some  of  tjti^  wen  took 
.^,  Uvely  interest  in  the  work  and  did  their  .full  duty.  -_.■  ,.,(;• 
,.  in  this  connection  4t  should  be  noted  tliat  the  capacity  of  th*;  bins 
-.being  on^y  about  400  tons,  they  .were  sufficient  only  for  about  2^6 
days  output  of  the  crusher  as  it  was  operated.  The  normal  capac- 
_^Jy  ,o^i^tJi,e,,,erti8he|r- is  claiined  .by,  the  .i^ajiufacturers  to  be  a^bput 
.25i<>^,i tons, .^pei;;, day,  liyhile  the  maximum  .output  for  an>^  onp  ,day 
.iiur^flg  .(:hAfi;teBt,  :W^s,,225,  tons.,,.    ,       ••  ,,;!  .■  ■  i  -  ..'   .,:    )■■. 

During. three  weeks  In  July,  three  drills  ;Wjere  operatedj;  bjut  this 
Tf^f  fpyind^toiiffeeiiipadyiss^^e  becavuse^ .tl^  fprpe,  oi?  .^l^o^erjft;  was 
unable  to  handle  the  rock  as  fast  as  Jt  was  blown  out. 
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The  duration  of  this  teat  waa  from  May  28  to  September  10,  1908, 
ifldnaive.  The  work  accomptistaied  Ourln^ ^thto  tebt  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

Work   I)oue; 
Stripping  removed    (a  large  part  of  the  strij  , 
been    done   i>rior    to    the   beginning   of    this 

(8  not   included    herein )...... 3  S  j      ton* 

Holes  drilled    <:i%-lh.    diameter)    by   steam   drill .....  ^^,  160.1  ft. 

l^obrdken  svone  on  hand  at  beginning' of  test lujiie 

Lnbroken   stone   on    1.  . 

mated)     t^r^s 

Broken  stone  ready  f 

Broken  stone  on  ha^d  ii,i  • 

Total  output  of  crushed   .'^:  ' 

Dust    , 

^^'^<•     6,ai>3  tons    i  : 

TouU      


^9^-  . ,,  .  '.....  ^•'J*'-        per  ton, -^ 

:.sion  •  (foreman^  :  it 

„  . -.rying  and   breakihir.'  90% ......|     2',:j '<?  Jrt  fl28f' 

Clashing,    lO'.o     ...■.■..■..■.■.■...."-....■.■.■..'.■....         "slT  o  ,,()gr* 

BuilJlnj,'s     '.  ..■.■.■.■*.■.■.■.■,■•.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.  .  .          :.  ;    ;•:  «  kI^J- 

installinK    drilling    plant .■.■.■,^.■..■                           "              ""  k)! 

Removing  and  storing  dfllUojj  j.'  2"! 

Operating    drills     .;...'.. i' 

Furnishing  steam  for  r-  -  ••-  - 

Cleahing  rock  for  dri: 

Blacksmith  on  ledge  i 

Blasting   and    oare    oi    e.\piusi\. .- 

Bi-eaking    stone     ...',,....,., 

Haad  drilling    (^lock  holes) 

Ixi^ing  stone    .........'...... I,y .  '^  ,  '    '  ^  ; 

Retnoving    and    loading    strippfng.  ..■;.■.'.■.■.■.■;.■.■.••    1 1' M"'  or.ii 

Weighing  stone   .,..     i,., .   .    lii  i;  i,  n   .. 

Weighing  strippihg  : .; .; ,.; .; ; : ; ; ; . ; . ; r.. .-^^^ H::" -"laiei  0:002 

Fftedlng  crusher .....;.. .;;:;;;. .       3131.81  0.0J7 

Crash^  operattoa  ^engineer,  flrema^pU^r  ,aikd 

cife'^epii;^::^:; /-•;;:  rrl^?^-^?^  K^^ 

Absent   wlt^i   pay  .;^, ......... ..;.. ; . . .  ,,,.  .y,     -t.s  6.003 

Holidays .."..•.    705.75  0.079_ 

TeamAtig:  . 

Buildings     ...» '....fc.uj.vj.--..  XsO  -        0.001., 

DrUUng   plant ^  ...i. .  aoiauiJHdj .  aiioj* .  i« .           S.Oo  <.    jO.  ; 

Hauling  stone  to  crusher S2Si  2S  n  ;i>4' 

Hauling   stripping    111.47  o.in2 

Hauling  product  fiop.pcte^^: j^  j.  9  .^81.15  0.081 

Total  labor. and  teaming I.L'l  .t",5')7.65  ?0.882 

Material,  Rental,  Interest  and  Depreciation:  Cbst  per  toa 

Ledge    Rock:  •      :     Cost  J  tfb" dutput. . 

BUcksDdith's  coal,   liSZ  tonjs.t r%i^ri»SiO   #«  no  »*>.001 

Batter>-   repairs    .„ |..^ „.^  ..  ,1-^7^  "°     0.001 

Dynamite,    <  .t   ,      11..    ih.,    1.060    lbs ;  "VT  7.      'irt^^')  •  0  0'>4  ' 

^rnamfte,    7"                   n.;       641    lbs. ....:..'... .       121. so  n  015 

Dj.Tianrite,    k                     in.,       356    ibs.- . .  i... ^3.vj  0  007 

Black   powdL . ,    „    .„o.     0  ^;  e; 

Connecting  wire,  50  ft o "i  " '  '  '  '.1 

J>lectric  fusesL  389 :  '  ^ 

'    8  ft.  long,     49     2  1  '^ 

10  fu  long.   1&  ; : ; oi^       

12  ft.  long,.  257  :..::;■.:     13:67  0.065 

14    ft    lon^       64 , .-:.- B.jy  : .  >;v  ' 

../la  ws.)liiiiB  :#i4i  ni  .w  txo  sntd  ald«Jioq    }f.  By::t'ia 
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■   ■■]■•'■    :;  ^-  -.  .T^  nu-^\  :...-;.    :■  :.  offT 
Material,  Rental,  Interest  and  Depreciation  (Cont'd):     Cost  per  ton 

Ledge  Rock:                                                                   Cost.      on  output. 

Cotton   fuse,    3,522   ft 10.15  

Percussion    caps,    1,183 8.88  ...    . 

Stone  dust  for  tamping  holes,  3  tons 3.00  

Cylinder    oil,    20    gals 6.32  

Machine    oil,    40    gals 0.64  O.OUl 

Waste,    22    lbs 1.65  

Steaming   coal,    30    tons 126.11  0.014 

Rental  of  small  tools  (at  ?0.05  per  man  per  day)  "'->    '■■''■ 

1,815    man    days     (excluding    blacksmith    and 

helper)    at    $0.05 1 .     '90.75  0.010' 

Rental    and    repairs    of    steam    drills    (Including  fi 

piping,  hose,   etc.),   153  drill  days,  at  $0.50....         76.50  0.008'' 

Buildings     ..;...  s 38.51  0.004 

Crusher :    ■ 

Steaming  co?a",'30  tons 126.10  0.014 

Cylinder  oil,    liV^    gals 5.28  

Machine    oil,    126    gals 22.17  0.003 

Waste.    51    lbs i;,j-V,vVwf       ^-^^  

Sal   soda,    48    lbs .■#?H'^^»"       0.36  

Rosin,    lib .....•..•..■........■.•.■.•.•  .-.^ '■       0.04  0.001 

Belt    lacing,    300    ft 4.50  , 

Sheet  steel   illVi  ins.  by  1^  ins.),  14  ft :..           6.00  O.OOlii 

Crusher   plates    (two   new,    over    half  worn),    at  ^^ 

?211.80,    less    50% 105.90  0.0l2* 

Rubber  belting  Installed   (new),   ?89.12,  less  90%           8.91  0.001 
Rental    on    small    tools    (at    $0.05    per   man   per 
day),   250  man  days    (exclusive  engineer,  fire- 
man,  oiler  and   weigher),   at   $0.05 .         12.50  0.001 

Interest   and   depreciation   on   plant,    three   mos., 

at    $149.25 .....;;i. ^.--""447.75  0.050 

Adjusting    scales    ••  —  ■•-•  \fMi^ 'j^ru^l^ '^■'^ ^  ^^_^± 

Total  material,   rental,  etc;.  ....•.•.•.•.•.•.•.-.  .$1,550.51  $0,174 

Liabpr    and    teaming    .•......•..•••.•.■.•.•.•.•.•..•.•.-.•.■..   7,907.65  0.882 

•Total   charged   to   output.'. :.'. ..:::'!':'.  ..?9,458.16  $1,056 

Pernianent  repairs :     Repairs  to  scales -68.44  0.008 

Total   cost   of   test................ ..$9,526.60 


•Does  not  Include  estimated  cost  of  stripping  done  prior  to  be- 
ginning of  test,  amounting  to  $223.83,  and  does  not  include  cost  of 
quarrying  200  tons  of  stone  remaining  unbroken  at  end  of  test. 
amounting  to  $50. 

The  report  states  that  large  stone  contractors  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  sell  stone  t.  o.  b.  cars  at  about  one-half  the  above  given 
cost  with  city  forces.  Yet  this  test  was  made  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  a  crucial  test  of  the  city  forces. 

Data  on  Jaw  Crushers. — The  size  of  jaw  crushers  is  commonlj* 
denoted  by  the  size  of  opening  through  which  the  stone  passes  to  the 
jaws.  A  9  X  15-in.  crusher  is  one  having  an  opening  9  ins.  wide 
by  15  ins.  long;  which  is  the  common  size  for  portable  plants.  To 
move  such  a  crusher  a  few  miles  from  one  location  to  another, 
set  up  the  bins,  etc.,  preparatory  to  crushing,  costs  about  $75, 
according  to  the  author's  experience.  The  main  part  of  this  cost 
consists  in  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  the  bins,  mounting  the 
rotary  screen  and  adjusting  the  bucket  elevator.  There  are  several 
makes   of   portable  bins  on  wheels  now  in   the   market,   and   with 


Diameter 

Size. 

at 

top 

No. 

out  to  out 

1 

3  ft. 

6  ins. 

2 

3  ft. 

10  ins. 

3 

4  ft 

6  ins. 

4 

6  ft 

8  ins. 

5 

7  ft 

10  ins. 

6 

8  ft. 

7  ins. 

7% 

10  ft 

g  ina. 

8 

11  ft 

Weight 

HP     1 

jjr 

of 

Tona 

crusher. 

per  hr.  to 

lbs. 

2«,^-In.  size. 

;:;._  i-; 

__;;. 

•5.500 

4  to       8 

8  t*" 

-19 

8,000 

6  to     12 

12  ta 

IS 

•14,000 

10  to     2Q 

20  to 

25 

21. 'I'M) 

15   to     30 

25  to 

30 

go.iHMi 

25  to     40 

30  to 

40 

4_' 

no  to     60 

40  to 

&0 

>  to  125 

75  to 

125 

i<  i 

-.:  to  200 

100  to 

150 
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these  the  cost  of  moving  should  be  much  reduced-  A  large  bin 
capacity,  however,  is  desirable  to  "tide  over"  any  irregularities  In 
the  hauling  and  in  tiie  operation  of  the  crusher  itself.  Bins  should 
always  be  used  to  save  the  cost  of  shoveling  the  broken  stone  into 
wagons. 

Data  on  Gyratory  Cruiher, — The  gyratory  crusher  is  now  largely 
used  on  large  permanent  plants.  The  following  are  the  sizes  of  the 
style  "D"   Gates  gyratory  crusiter : 

Size 

of  each 

receiving 

opening. 

5  X  18  Ins. 

6  X  21  ins. 

7  X  22  ins. 

8  X  27   ins. 

10  X  SO  ins. 

11  X  36  ins. 
14  X  45  ins.. 
18X  63  ins. 

The  outnut  is  given  in  tons  of  ?,000  Iba  per  hour  of  rock  crushed 
to  pass  a  2Vi-in  ring.  ■       .    .,     - 

In  the  section  on  Concrete  w^ill  be  found  the  cost  of  crtishlng  with 
a  No.  7  Gates  crusher  for  a  retaining  wall  on  the  Chicago  CanaL 
The  first  cost  of  the  crusher  was  J12,000.  Its  output  averaged  210 
eu,  yds.  per  10  hr.  day.  The  crusher  was  capable  of  a  much  greater 
output  for  we  have  already  recorded  a  200  cu.  yd,  daily  output  with 
a  Xo.  5  Gates  (see  page  — ),  which  is  itself  not  a_big  record. 

In  large  crushing  plants  the  general  practice  is  to  have  one  large 
gjratory  crusher  that  receives  the  bi*r  chunks  of  rock,  and  a  smaller 
g>ratory,  or  a  jaw.  crusher  that  re-crushes  all  that  does  not  pass 
through  a  2  Vj  or  3  in.  screen. 

The  following  data  of  output  were  published  in  Engineering- 
Contracting,  July  21,  1909,  and  relate  to  limestone. 

The  Lake  Shore  Stone  Co..  Belgium,  "Wis.,  have  a  plant  consist- 
ing of  a  Xo.  9  Gates  crusher  and  a  No.  6  Austin,  and  their  average 
output  of  all  sizes  of  stone  up  to  2  Ms  ins.  is  600  cu.  yds.  per  10  hrs., 
with  a  maximum  output  of  750  cu.  yds.  The  stone  is  fed  to  the 
crusher  from  a  hopper  by  one  man.  Stone  is  delivered  to  the  hop- 
per by  cars,  4  4  men  being  engaged  in "  loading  these  cars.  The  stone 
is  a  very  hard  dolomitic  limestone. 

The  Elk  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Peloskey.  Mich.,  have  a  plant  of  one 
No.  5  Austin  and  a  No.  3  Gates.  They  break  450  tons  per  10  hr. 
day,  the  maximum  output  being  500  cu.  yds.  Two  men  feed  the 
crusher.  No  crushed  stone  is  larger  than  2  Mi  Ins.,  hard  limestone. 
Holmes  and  Kvmneke,  Columbus,  O..  run  a  No.  3  Austin.  The 
output  is  80  to  120  cu.  yds.  per  10  hr.  day.  no  stone  being  over  2 
ins.  in  size.  Two  men  feed  the  crusher.  The  rock  is  hard  lime- 
stone. 

A  No.  8  Gates  gyratory  crusher  having  a  hopper  11  ft.  in  diame- 
ter, operating  at  a  speed  of  140  gyrations  per  minute,  and  having  a 
total  weight  of  45  tons,  was  installed  in  1896  at  the  quarries  of  the 
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Pittsburg  Limestone  Co.,  Newcastle,  Pa.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Johnson, 
president  of  the'  company.  States  that  in  14  mOs.  the  oUtpM  was 
556,000  long  tons  of  limestone  crushed  for  blast  furnaces;  The  best 
month's  wOrk  was  47.472  tons  in  Aueust,  1896.  the  average  of  the 
1'4  mos.  being  sliglitly  less  than  40,000  tons  per  month.  During  the 
1-1  mos.  only  14  days  were  lost.  The  best  day's  work  was  2,250  long' 
tons  in  16  hrs.  I  have  been  unable'  to  secure  a  statement  fte  toi  the 
size  of  the  broken  stone,  but  stone  crushed  for  a  blast  fUrnafcC  Js 
larger  than  for  macadam,  ballast  ot  concrete,  usually  being"  about' 
6  Ins.  diameter. 

Cost  of  Breaking  Stone  by  Hand. — I  have  found  that  in  breaking 
limestone,  a  good  J.0  hrs.  wpii^k  for  a  skilled  man  is  3  cu.  yds.  broltf^,' 
tO'2-ip.  sizes,  but  ,^  qu.  yd^|-are  all  that  an  inexperienced  man  caOf 
brfeafc.'  Lt      •!   ;■  'ii):!  '  S; 

Aitken  states  thfit'.in  Eh!e:land  a  good  hand-breaker  can  produce-' 
2f  to  4  cu.  yds.  of  ordinary  macadara  per  day  "out  of  such  material^ 
as  flints,  the  harder  limeston'CS;  field  stones  and  river  gravel."  He;' 
says  that  2  to  2%  cu.  ydS.  of  brittle  whinstone,  oi*  %  to  1%  cii.' 
5'ds.  of  basalt,  granite  and  the  toueher  kinds  of  whinstorle,'  tonsti-' 
tute  a  good  day's  work.   ''    '■''■■    "  "■-    ''•>  =!•    '   ■■'■  .'"  ::;:;.)     -'T 

In  Engineerina-Contracting,  SepL  15,  1909,  the  rfesillts  -are'glVaft' 
of  a  test  <ift  England)  with  different  kinds  of  hamnfiers  used  to 
break  quartzite'.  It  was  found  that  chisel  hammers  pfodiiced  '£&%'■ 
less  fines  (under  1%  in.  size)  than  round  hammers,  the  fertfentage' 
of  fines  with  the  bhisel  hamrnferls  being  only  5*4%  of  the  totial  of 
500  tons  broken,  as  dompared  Vith  7%%  with' round  hammers. 

Diamond  brilling.^For'determining  the  nature  of  bridge  founda- 
tions, the  chai'dci'er  oif  proposed  canal  or  railway-  excavations  and 
for  prospectirig  for  mihsral  deposits,  the  diamond  drill  is  an  in- 
valuable machines.  The  bit  of  a  diamond  drill  consists  of  a  humbeir 
of  diamonds  .mounted  on  the  end  of  a  hdliow  tube.  Tliis  bit  is  rotaft-' 
ed  by  haiid.  steam,  air  or  electric  power,  wliile  at  the  same  tli'ne 
wafer  is  pumped  dowh  the  hollow  drill  rods  and  passes  up  outsidfe  of' 
the  rods,  carrying  a'vCay  the  rock  dust  made  by  the  grinding  of  the. 
diamonds  against  th6  rocik.  TTie  bit  cuts  an  annular  channel,  leaH'-' 
in^  a  core  of  rock  inside  the  core  barrpl.  When  the  drill  has  peri^-' 
tfiatea '  the  rock  a  distance  of  6  tb  10  ft'.,  tlW  drill '  rods  are  tajlsyd' 
and  the  ' a'ct  of  raising 'thym"'\)re'ak'd' off  the  rock  Core,  which"; '1^ 
brougTit  to  the  Surface  fti' ttt^c<^e' barrel  and  kept  for  exarrtlnation. 

The  diamonds  ar^  pr^eferably,  black  diamonds,  known  in  the  tr,ade 
aa'  ''carbons"  :  but  where  the  pock  Is  ^oft,  wliite  diamonds,  knowii, 
as' "bortz,''  may  be  used.  Sometimes  both  kinds  are  used  in  one  bftV' 
A  bif.  usually  has '6.  to,  8  earbons  weighing  1  to  1%  carats  'each. 
Sfna'n  stones  are' hot  ecOiiorntcal'Ibecause  after  a  carbon  has  been 
Worti  do^wn''^o  that  it  wetghs  Ifess  than  about  %  carat  it  cannot' be 
reset.  '  Th  Sfele^ftlg-  estfbcTris  reject  tho^  showing  a  cokey  structiire, 
also  thtysfrhSTirtg  thfrt.feliaT^  edges.  Calrbons  having  straight  eidges 
with  sides  forming  an  obtuse  angle  of  95°  to  140°  are  most  dur- 
atJl^^.'^'Tfte  l^eava^' should  be 'fasted  =  '#itlT' a  pair  of  hand  pincers. 
ffltf'irtdrife^  that  htl'try  Ift^ri-fb^  tf^-e/to  Jb«e'l)yi9ferr^*  Since  «t)o&r 

<»ffi  ^u  riAii-M^  vif.t   Jit  H''>:l    ni    l'«.!li:vi;!   i-.'.-.-fT   .y.:-':'    ' '    '•■       rh:';'.'/-   ;•;"'} 
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,T -^■''   V.  ':ro<^    '.'  F''?i;  'Kf  nr?<  JftrfJ  inrsfq  -.t-rrfxi  mafiH  A 
stone  wiU  break  In  usee  and  no  4««t>l8  w  satiafactorraa  tito  test 
of  uaagei     The  carbons  aelected  C*r  a  bit  should  be  QuiLe  uniform 
in  size. 

When  diamond  drilling  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  it 
was  predicted  tliat  it  would  be  used  exclusivelr  for  drillioe  blast 
boles,  and  in  fact  diamond  drills  were  used  on  the  Sutro  tunnel  for 
a  while,  and  in  sinking  one  or  two  shafts  by  the  "lon^  hole"  method, 
which  involved  drilling  holes  several  hundred  feet  deep,  filling  them 
with  sand,  then  removing  the  sand  for  about  8  ft.,  charging  with 
powder,  firing,  and  so  on.  The  development  of  machine  drUls  using 
steel 'bits  and  the  steady  rise  in,  price  of  carbons  have  together 
shown  these  earlj'  predictions  to  have  been  fathered  by  hope  rather 
than  by  reason.  '^ 

The  following  cost  data  on  <Jiamopd  drilllhg  have  been  abstract- 
ed from  my  book  on  "Rock  Excavation": 

The  sizes  of  holes  and  cores  are  as  follows : 

Hole,   diam.    in    ins 1%  la^  2  : 

Core,    diam.    in    in? 15/16      1   3,16      I 

Prfce  of  Diamonds. — In  1S73  the  price  of  carbons  p:r  carat  vrn.i 
$8  to  $12.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Standard  Diamond  Drill  Co.,  «f 
Chicago,  and  to  the  Tawger-Lexow  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  the  fol- 
lowing statements  as  to  the  average  cost  of  carbons  per  carat  from 
1895  to  1»«3: 
1895.       18«)6.  1897.        .    18«8.         1899.  1900.  1901.        1902. 

»3«  $50  160  S6S     ,.   $56  $45  $50 

$18.50       »28  $33.50  $35.50  $36  $51.60  $48.50  $47 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  Arms  do  not  agree  very  closely  as  to 
prices  prior  to  th*  year  1900.  The  American  Diamond  Rock  ^,)rill 
Co.,  of  New  York,  quoted  $52  per  cara^  for  best  selected  carbons 
and  $16  per  carat  for  best  selected  ^rts  in.  Noy^nber,  1902- 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  cartmns  tn  the  United  States.  Csytaf\!*. 
or  Mexicoi.  ->.,  ,  >.    . 
."•.^r.iT    i."!::r  1    -to       -/.     .,i. 

Water  Required.— In  boring  a  .2-in.' hole  where  the  prdCxess  is 
ab<Jut  10  ft.  per  10-hr.  shift,  from  100- to  125  gals,  of  water  are 
required  to  wash  out  the  sludge  formed  in  drlllfng,  provided  the 
water  is  used  but  once.  .  In  cases  where  the,  water  is  expensive  it 
is  customary  to  coHect  .the  return  water  In  a  settling  tank  and  use 
it  over  and  over;  and,  unless  a  large ,  amount  of  water  escapes 
through  crevices,  30  or  40  gals,  per  sWt.jHU  ljf>  <?pnsj^ed.  by  evap- 


oration  and   leakage. 


h::i'.    IVnU  5.."r       Hf';-  ii'iO.T    •g^titii,;  •ff  ai-o'i 


Price  of  Diamond  DrUlabrrTT^.  :Jbs^94,,Jporwer  driU^^ihat  ~C3ii^  b^ 
to  bore  a  1%-ln.  hole  (gi^'1ng  a  15-1  fi-ln.  core),  up  to  a  depth  of  350 
f t. ;  or  a  2%-in.  hole  <giving  a  2-in.  core>:  up  to  a  depth  of  250  ft, 
will  cost  approximately  $850  f..  o.  b.  New  York  or  Chicago.  This 
includes  300  ft  of  pipe,  6  carats  of  carbons,  all  tools,  etc.,  neces- 
sary. The  machine  alone  weighs  330  lbs.,  and  can  be  divided  into 
packages  weighing  40  lbs.;  but  the  whole  outfit  packed  for  shipment 
weighs  2,800  Iba  If  it  is  desired  to  run  this  drill  hy  horse  power, 
$60  additional  will  purchase  the  horse  power  equipment.  A  hand 
power-plant  capable  of  drilling  40  per.  cent  dewier  than  the  above 
costs  about  $1,400. 
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A  steam  power  plant  that  can  be  used  to  bore  a  1%-in.  hole  800 
ft.  de^p,  or  a  2%-ln.  hole  (2-in.  core)  500  ft.  deep,  costs  about 
?2,400,  including  the  8  hp.  boiler  on  wheels;  the  drill  itself  cost- 
ing $1,100,  the  boiler  ?400  ;  1  set  of  carbons  (9  carats),  ?450,  and 
the  balance  for  sundries.  The  drill  itself  weight  600  lbs.,  but  the 
full  outfit  packed  for  shipping  weighs  10,000  lbs. 

A  steam  power  plant  that  can  be  used  to  bore  a  1%-in.  hole  1,500 
feet,  or  a  2%-in.  hole  1,000  feet,  can  be  purchased  for  |4,600 ;  of 
which  $2,400  is  for  the  drill,  $500  for  the  15  hp.  boiler  on  wheels, 
$600  for  12  carats  of  carbons  and  the  balance  for  rods  and  sun- 
dries.    This  outfit  weighs  20,000  lbs.  ■■  "'< 

Cost  of  Diamond  Drilling  In  Virginia — There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  found  in  print  relative  to  the  cost  of  diamond  drilling,  but  un- 
fortunately the  records  as  published  are  in  such  form  as  to  be  of  far 
less  value  than  they  should  be.  By  this  I  mean  that  any  record 
of  any  kind  of  drilling  to  be  of  great  value  should  give:  (1)  The 
rate, of  penetrating  a  given  kind  of  rock  when  the  drill  is  actually 
cutting;  (2)  the  speed,  power  and  weight  of  the  machine;  (3)  the 
time  lost  in  raising  the  drill  to  change  bits,  remove  cores,  or  the 
like;  (4)  the  time  required  to  shift  from  one  hole  to  the  next; 
(5)  the  average  time  lost  in  repairs,  breakdowns,  etc.;  (6) 
the  diameter  and  depth  of  hole ;  ( 7 )  the  time  consumed  in  driving 
and  pulling  casing.  No  record  in  print  contains  all  these  factors. 
Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  earliest  printed  accounts  contains  more 
of  these  factors  than  any  subsequent  record.  I  refer  to  an  admir- 
able pappr  by  O.  J.  Heinrich,  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.,  Eng.,  1874, 
'  from  which  I  have  abstracted  the  following  : 

The  diamond  drill  crew  consisted  of  three  men,  two  to  run  the 
drill  and  one  to  help  raise  the  drill  rods,  beside  a  foreman.  The 
shift  was  12  hrs.  long,  and  the  following  was  tne  cost  of  operating  a 
shlftf    •    ■     '^  ''"-''■-     -    ■'      ■   ■ 

Foreman,    or   boring   master    $2.50 

Mechanic,    or    engineer 2.00 

Assistant 1.50 

Laborer    1.00    ,. 

Total  labor   f 7.00' 

The  coal  consumed  was  10  lbs.  per  hp.  per  hr.  For  holes  up 
*'tff'l,000  ft.  deep  an  8-hp.  engine  was  used,  the  drill  rods  weighing 
4,600  lbs.;  but  up  to  a  1,500-ft.  hole  a  12  hp.  engine  was  used,  with 
rods  weighing  7.000  lbs.  The  drill  had  a  2-in.  bit,  on  which  were 
mounted  never  less  than  12  carbons,  better  16.  The  drill  rods  were 
raised  after  every  lu,  ft.  of  drilling.  The  drilling  was  done  in  Ches- 
terfield county,  Va.,  prospecting  for  coal,  in  1873.  The  cost  of  ope- 
rating per  shift  Is  given  as  follows: 

Labor    , • ?   6.50 

%  ton  coal  at  $3 1.00 

:      .'..Oil 0.50 

■'  ,-rf,,r-  Diamonds   and    repairs    ^^'^^ 

*■       ,  \  Interest    and    depreciation    1.92 

-       '  ■     Total  per  day $20.S>2,    ',..., 

Ixi    BiP.D.O 
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The  Drlce  of  carbons  was  $10  Der  kt.  Rates  of  waees  were 
also  much  lower  then,  and  it  should  be  not<Bd.thut  the  allowanQ0 
for  interest  and  depreciation  is  too  low  for  a  pl»nt  costing  (7^200. 

as  it  is  statea  this  8  bp.  plant  cost. 

Dt?;  in  earth  and  rock ;     ■  '142 

V>^ ,  in  rock   .118 

No.       :  shifts    actiiailv    lK.:ir.:T.  -  ■  •"( 

No.  oi    : 

No.    of 
No.   -f 
Ft 
Fl. 

CU  .-  I  .  1  L.         V  "  ■  "'J  «      '.  t>     '  *    1  .  V  _ 

<'"^t    .:    :  ;•  :      >,    ton)    per   fi *y.53  %0.U  10.17 

C'lSt  "I  .-i^l  ..'iwr  Items,  inrl.  maf'rlal!*  rtnd 

b:  1.   :.saiUluriB- •'•'■>  « •   •  "^  J2.05: 

I- ■    !    -t     |0.3« 

To:;.;     est  per  ft ,     .         |3.62 

From  the  data  Kiven  by  Mr.  Ilr^inrich  I  have  prepared  the  folr 
lowing  formulas  to  be  iised  in  computing  the  number  of  hours  re- 
quired to  drill  a  hole  of  ^veokd^th. 

Let 
T  =  Total  number  of  minutes  required  to  bore  the  hole, 
n  =  total  dertli  of  hole  in  feet. 

I    =  length  of  each  coupling  rod  =  16  ft  fn  this  cas^ 
t   =the  number  of  minutes  required  to  bore  1   ft.  of  the  hol«.     In 
the   formation   given    by    Helnrich   t=19   mfns.   per   ft.   of 
hole  up  to  a  depth  t>f  S»0  ft.,"  to  which  addl'6  intas.  pel-  ft 
for  each  100  ft.  of  Increased  depth.  ^ 

r   =  time  in  minutes  retiuired- to  raise  and  lower  the  rods  includ- 
ing 2  mins."  to  uncoupla  aia/i.  couple  up. 

r=l   rcins.   for  hoje  .VP  to.  300.  ft  plus   ^^    min.   for  each 
additional  100  ft 
a    =  number  of  lengths  of  coupling  rod. 

The  time  consumed  in  actual  boring  In  feet  Is  obviously  nt.  The 
time  consumed  In  raising  and  lowering  the  drill  rods  Is  the  sum 
of  an  arithmetical  series  in  which  »  =  the  humber  of  terms  and 
r  =  the  common   difference;   hence   the   sum   is    %s    (2r+[? — l])r, 

s(l-f»)r. 
which  reduces  to — %.    The  total  time  is  therefore : 


>2  1» 

If  ;=io 

n  (10  +  71 ) 
T^ntA — — 


200 
n-  r 

T  =  nt  -1 ,  nearly. 

200 
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For  holes  of  the  following  depths  we  have 

Ft.  Ft.  Ft. 

n                        =        400  800  1,200 

t     (minutes)   =           24  44  64 

r     (minutes)    =     7  1/3  8  2/3  10 

T  (minutes)    =  14,300  63,000  148,800 

T  (hours)        =        240  1.050  2,480 

On  Heinrlch's  work  about  10%  more  time  than  the  above  was 
required  to  cover  losses  from  delays  arising  from  various  causes. 
The  point  that  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  Heinrlch's  records  is 
the  rapid  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  speed  of  drilling  each  foot  of 
hole  with  increased  depth.  The  cause  is  obvious,  however,  for  the 
longer  the  line  of  drill  rods  the  greater  the  friction  of  the  rods  upon 
the  sides  of  the  drill  hole,  and  consequently  the  slower  their  revo- 
lution with  an  engine  of  limited  horse  power.  The  increased  weight 
of  the  rods  with  increased  depth  also  reduced  the  rate  of  speed  with 
which  they  are  hoisted  by  the  engine ;  and  this  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  adding  to  the  labor  and  fuel  cost  of  drilling  deep  holes. 
Heinrlch's  estimates  of  the  time  required  to  drill  holes,  including  all 
10%   allowances  for  delays,   are  as  follows: 

400-ft.    hole    288  hours 

800-ft.    hole    960  hours 

1,200-ft.   hole    2,616  hours 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  times  check  fairly  well  with  the 
times  obtained  by  applying  the  formula  that  I  have  given ;  but  it 
should  be  added  that  the  constants  in  the  formula  need  further  veri- 
fication by  other  observers.  The  material  penetrated  in  the  800-ft. 
hole  was : 

Hard  sillcious  sandstone    210  ft 

Medium    silicious    sandstone    262  ft. 

Argillaceous   sandstone  and   slate 237  ft. 

Limestone    18  ft. 

Total 827  ft. 

Heinrlch's  estimates  ef  time,  and  my  own  formula  based  thereon, 
assume  a  uniform  sandstone  throughout  in  the  three  holes.  Had 
the  rock  been  uniform  throughout,  the  cost  would  have  been : 

400-ft.   hole,    at    ?1.26 $    504 

800-ft.    hole,    at      2.10 1,680 

1,200-ft.   hole,    at      4.00 4,800 

Cost  of  Diamond  Drilling  In  Lehigh  Valley. — Mr.  L.  A.  Riley  is 
authority  for  the  followine  work  done  in  1876:  Two  machines  be- 
longing to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  were  used.  A  No.  2  drill 
with  16  hp.  boiler  and  1,000  ft.  of  2-in.  rod  cost  $3,000.  which 
with  diamonds,  etc.,  came  to  $5,000 ;  the  weight  being  3.500  lbs. 
Carbons  cost  $9  per  carat,  and  borts  cost  $11.  Five  diamonds 
wefghing  18  carats  were  used  per  bit,  drilling  a  2-in.  hole  and 
bringing  u»  a  ly^-in.  core.  There  were  24  holes,  aggregating 
9,902  ft,  the  deepest  being  900  ft  The  average  rate  of  drill'ng 
these  holes  was  19  ft.  per  day  per  machine,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2.22  per  ft.  The  rock  was  a  very  hard  sandstone  and  conglom- 
erate. The  force  on  each  drill  was  one  foreman,  one  engineer  a;~^ 
one  firema-n.     The  average  cost  per  ft.  of  hole  was: 
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Labor   J  1.15 

Diamonds   66 

Supplies  and  repairs    41 

Total    12.23 

The  cost  of  the  900-ft.  hole  (the  deepest)  was  $1.95  per  ft, 
which  indicates  that  with  a  powerful  (16  hp.)  engine  there  is  no 
such  ^eat  increase  in  cost  i)er  ft.  with  Increased  depth  as  Hefnrich 
found  with  an  8  hp.  ensine.  The  16-hD.  plant  used  by  Riley  was 
capable  of  drllllngr  a  2.000-ft  hole.  Note  especially  that  both 
Riley  and  Heinrich  i)aid  less  than  flO  a  carat  for  carbons  and  that 
Rlley  does  not  say  what  proportion  of  carbons  to  borts  were  used. 
Cost  of  Diamond  Drilling  on  Croton  Aqueduct. — Mr.  J.  P.  Carson, 
gives  the  following: 

Fourteen  holes,  total,  2.084  ft.  were  drilled  In  the  year  1895. 

Actual  days  worked    189  days 

Moving  drill    1 .5  davs 

Idle    18  days 

Holidays  and  Sundays   39  days 

Total     261  days 

Dally  progress.  Cost 

Feet.  per  ft. 

847  ft.  hard  gneiss 11     to  12  ?3.97 

814  ft.  decomposed  gneiss 23.1     to  28  1  15 

572  ft.  clay,  gravel  and  boulders 6.7  to     9  4.07 

351  ft.  clay  and  gravel 25  

2,084  ft  Average 10.2  |2.91 

Crew,  1  foreman  at  J125  mo. ;  1  assistant  foreman  at  $70 :  4 
men  at  ?65. 

Wages,   8.1  moa   S3,785 

Team  moving gO 

66.7  tons  coal    (189  days)    ........'.       360 

Supplies,    Diamond    Drill    Co . . . .       472 

Foundry    ".'.'. .'.','.'.'.       291 

Lumber,   rope,   etc . 53 

Interest  on  $6,000  plant  at  12%   8.1  mos ]       486 

Renewing  diamonds 05Q 

Diamond  bit  lost . .  .       300. 

Total,   204  days   .|6,077 

Average  per  day '..'.'. !  $29.79 

Average  per  ft .'.'.'.'.'.%  2! 91 

Note  that  the  Item  of  interest  is  evidently  intended  to  include  de- 
preciation, but,  if  so,  it  is  altogether  too  low. 

Cost  of  IHand  Diamond  Drilling  in  Arizona. — Mr.  J.  B.  LIppincott 
gives  the  following  data  on  diamond  drilling  at  the  Gila  River  Dam 
site,  Arizona,  in  1899.  The  machinery  was  in  two  distinct  parts,  (1) 
the  hand  pile  driver  for  sinking  casing  pipe  to  bed  rock;  (2)  the 
diamond  drilL  The  hammer,  made  by  the  Pierce  Well  Co.,  120 
Liberty  street.  New  York,  is  in  sections,  so  that  its  weight  can  be 
varied  up  to  190  pounds;  it  is  raised  by  a  hand  winch,  and  tripped 
by  nippers;  maximum  drop  ll^^  ft.  A  tool-steel  head  is  screwed 
into  the  top  of  the  pipe  and  receives  the  blow.  The  pipe  is  3%, 
2%  and  2  in.,  extra  heavy,  screw  pipe,  5  ft  sections,  with  extra 
heavj-  couplings,  which  have  beveled  edges.  When  the  casing  has 
reached  bed  rock,  the  sand  inside  is  removed  by  using  a  chopping 
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bit  and  a  water  jet.  The  bit  is  screwed  to  a  %-in.  pipe  through 
which  water  is  pumped  by  a  hand  pump,  the  water  passing  out 
through  lioles  in  the  bit,  thus  bringing  the  sand  to  the  top  of  the 
casing.  In  this  manner  a  casing  pipe  130  ft.  deep  can  be  cleaned  of 
sand  and  gravel.  If  a  boulder  is  struck,  after  the  diamond  drill  has 
penetrated  it,  four  or  five  sticks  of  dynamite  are  lowered  and  dis- 
charged,  shattering  the  boulder  so   that  the  casing  can  be  driven 

dOWHi 

The  diamond  drill  was  made  by  the  American  Diamond  Rock  Drill 
Co.,  New  York  City.  One  inch  core  bits  were  usually  employed. 
The  drill  was  operated  by  hand  power,  six  men  being  employed  on 
this  work  as  well  as  on  driving  the  casing.  The  drill  will  penetrate 
200  ft.  into  rock,  and  will  make  6  to  8  ft.  per  day  in  hard  rocK 
and  10  to  15  ft.  per  day  in  soft  rock.  The  plant  complete  costs 
?1,000,  including  two  diamond  bits  worth  $200  each,  set  with  six  1- 
carat  diamonds  each.  Two  machines  were  used.  The  pipe  cost 
?600  and  freight,  ?100. 

Cost  of  operation  per  month,  foreman $150 

6   laborers  at   ?1.50  for  28  days 234 

1    cook 45 

$       429 
240  rations  at   60   cts 144 

Total   labor  for  one  month $573 

Total  repairs,  pipe  and  lumber  for  one  party  for  10  months.  .$  500 

Team,   feed,   etc 350 

Moving    • 670 

Sundry   incidentals    430 

Supervision   350 

Total  supplies,  etc.,  for  10  mos. . . ...  .'I $2,300 

Total  labor,   10  mos 5,730 

Total $8,03r 

Total   number  of  feet   sunk. 3,254 

Cost  per  ft.    ; $      2.46 

52  holes,  cost  per  hole   $154.42 

,,,  ;  '  Total  Depths  Penetrated.        ,  .:>! 

'„ .'                                                  Earth,  ft.  Rock,  ft.  Total,  ft 

The   'Buttes- 1,621.2  196.0  '1,817.2 

Queen    Creek .     357.8  55.6  '       413.4, 

Riverside    .  : ;....-...■..     729.8  40.2  770.0 

Dykes     80.0  0.0  89.0 

San   Carlos    143.2  30.4  173.6 

2,932.0  322.2  3,254.2 

''A  month's  time  of  one  party  was  lost  due  to  continual  breaking 
of  the  casing  pipe  under  the  hammer.  Note  that  90%  of  the  drill- 
ing did  not  involve  the  use  of  diamonds  but  consisted  in  driving 
through  the  earth  covering  overlying  the  rock.  This  is  characteris- 
tic, however,  of  testing  dam  sites. 

Cost  of  Diamond   Drilling  In  Pennsylvania^*— -lir.  E.  E.  White  is 

alitlifl^  of  the  following : 

. , .'  I  y.     \      ...... 

"'Engih^ering-Conttacting,  Apr.  21,  1909,  reprinted  from  "Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal." 
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The  following  nptes  on,  pi;ogress  an^  cost  of  drilling  in  the  coal 
measures  of  Greene  county.  Pa.,  were  taken  from  April  20,  to  July 
13,  1908.  I  was  on  the  ground  practically  all  of  the  time,  represent- 
ing the  company  wlio  had  optioned  the  coal,  and  so  had  a  chance  to 
obtain  correct  figures  on  the  progress  of  drilling.  The  costs  are  not 
as  accurate,  but  are  essentially  correct. 

The  cost  of  superintendence  and  carbons  is  estimated.  The  super- 
intendent, C.  C.  Hoover,  of  the  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co..  which  concern  took  the  contract  for  drilling,  was  on  the  ground 
only  one  day.  As  he  was  looWng  after  about  half  a  dozen  other 
drills,  the  estimated  cost  for  superintendence  is  liberal.  The  cost 
for  carbons  would  have  been  much  less  but  for  the  fact  thn  t  i' ' , 
carats  were  broken  at  a  depth  of  21  ft  In  the  first  hole,  prob„: 
by  a  piece  of  steel  in  the  hole.  This  bore  was  abandoned  and  an- 
other started  2  ft.  away. 

The  drill  only  worked  a  day  shift,  and  Was  run  by  two  men,  the 
driUman,  H,  N.  Wlghaman,  and  a  fireman.  Bits  were  set  in  the 
companj-'s  shoD.  not  In  the  field.  The  hours  in  the  progress  table 
refer  to  the  drill,  that  is,  to  two  men,  ex.cept  In  the  case  of  hours 
setting  bits. 

The  drill  had  a  hydraulic  feed  and  a  double-core  barrel,  taking 
a  21;^ -in.  core.  The  outfit,  with  one  good  diamond  bit,  is  furnished 
by  the  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  of  Birdsboro,  Pa., 
for  about  $3,500. 

Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  boiler  on  the  first 
two  holes,  which  was  accountable  for  a  large  part  of  the  hours'  de- 
lay on  these  holes,  shown  by  the  progress  table.  The  boiler  was  of 
the  upright  type,  set  behind  the  machine  on  the  heavy  wagon  frame. 
There  were  no  stay  bolts,  and  the  flues  frequently  had  to  be  rolled 
every  three  or  four  days  after  the  first  week,  and  finally  were  rolled 
every  day  for  three  days  in  succession.  After  stay  bolts  were  put 
in,  the  flues  were  not  rolled  again  on  the  job.  Except  for  the 
boiler  and  a  troublesome  donkey  pump  which,  supplied  the  water 
tank,  the  outfit  was  excellent.  The  delay  on  the  last  hole  was  most- 
ly waiting  for  water,  which  had  to  be  pumped  a  little  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

The  expense  of  piunptng  on  the  last  heie  is  not  Included,  as  It  was 
borne  by  the  owners  of  the  coal.  The  contract  read  that  water 
should  be  furnished  within  100  ft.  of  each  hole.  The  cost  of  moving 
on  and  off  the  ground  is  not  included,  as  it  would  be  variable,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  and  means  of  transportation.  The  distance 
moved  between  holes  averaged  about  a  mile  by  road.  It  was  open 
country  with  good  roads,  so  that  moving  was  not  expensive.. 

The  core  obtained  was  practically  comjjlete.  both  of  rock  and 
coal.  The  surface  was  from  6  to  19  ft.  deep,  ayeraging  9  ft.  9 
ina  It  was  clay,  with  no  boulders,  and  was  drfUed  out  with  a  mud 
bit 

The  table  shpwlng  rates  of  drilling  in  different  kinds  of  rock  is 
the  Average  of  many  observations  on  the.jfivj^  holes.     The  rate  is, 
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of  course,  dependent  largely  upon  the  drlllman  and  how  much  pr!^», 
sure  he  cares  to  put  upon  the  bit.  ■» n 

Both  cost  and  progress  tables  are  from  the  time  the  ^rlU  r^php(i 
the  ground  until  ready  to  leave: 

Bits   Used. 

Estimated 

Distance  Carbon 

Drilled.  Wear. 

Mud-bit     ,,..,,„... 48ft.  Tin.  ,    ,, 

Diamond    bit    No.  i  1.,.  (carbpna    broken  ,  , 

by   steel?)    . . : 2 14  caratis 

Diamond  bit  No.  2   (hole  No.   1) 369  ft.  8  in.  Va  carat 

Diamond  bit  No.    3    (hole  No.   2) 339  ft.  0  in.  %  carat 

Diamond  bit  No.    4    (holes  Nos.    3,   4)..    500  ft.  1  in.  %  carat 

Diamond  bit  No.   5    (hole  No.   5) 562  ft.  8  in.  %  carat 

1,820ft.  Gin.  4%  carats 

Rate  of  Boring.  .      .        ,    r 

Ft.  per  Hour  , , 
Kind  of  Rock.  Actual  Cutting. 

Shale     7.05 

Fire  clay 7.10 

Limestone     7.20 

Sandstone    D.35 

Coal     15.15 

Cost   Table. 

Cost.  Cost  per  ft. 

Drlllman    $  307.70  $0,169 

Fireman     192.31  0.106 

Blank    bits    5.00  0.003 

Setting    bits     10.00  0.005 

Carbons    (414    carats,  at   ?90) 382.50  0.210 

Fuel    (1,050  bus.  CQ^l) 67.17  0.037 

Oil  and  waste   ....,, 11.00  0.006 

Repairs    ;..'.' 24.85  0.014 

Moving 36.00  0.020 

Superintendence     200.00  0.110 

Total    working    cost $1,236.53  $0,680 

Depreciation    of   outfit    (20%    on    $2,000    for 

3  mos.*)    100.00  0.055 

Total  costs  exclusive  of  freight  and  haul- 
ing on  drill  and  wages  and  expenses 
of  drlUmen  to  and  from  Green© 
county     .$1,336.53  $0,735 

•The  outfit  exclusive  of  the  bit  is  worth  about  $2,000. 

Table  XI  shows  the  time  and  progress  of  drilling. 

Mr.  Iloover,  of  the  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  makes 
the  total  cost  $1.13  per  foot,  but  I  think  that  figure  must  be  rather 
high.  Four  holes  put  down  by  the  same  company  In  Raleigh  coun- 
ty. West  Virginia,  are  said  to  have  cost  $2.90  per  foot. 

Consumption  of  Diamonds  In  Diamond  Drilling,  Tennessee. — The 
cost  of  carbons  and  borts  consumed  in  boring  39  underground  holes 
at  the  Burra  Burra  and  London  mines,  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  is  shown 
in  Table  XII.  The  holes  were  drilled  in  1907  with  two  Sullivan  ma- 
chines of  the  "S"  type,  and  all  but  three  holes,  aggregating  284  ft., 
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were  horizontal  across  the  formation.  Tbe  core  wa«  W-^S  ^  diam- 
eter and  the  holes  1M»  Ins.   In  diaa\eter.  . 

The  highest  cost  per  foot  was  |3.66,  In  n_  hnriznr'tni  bnip  started 
In   the   footwall  knd   drilled   to  a   depth  ^iWilxig 

1.61/64  k.  of  $15  borts.     ExceotinK  this  h  -1  very 

hard  blue  quartz,  the  highest  cost  for  a  hole  drilled  with  hurts  was 
$0.8338  per  ft.  This  hole  was  drilled  In  the  footwall  of  the  Burra 
Burra  mine  to  a  depth  of  52  ft,  37  ft  being  in  hard  slliclous  vein 
material  and  15  ft.  in  country  rock;  2.57/64  k.  of  $15  borts  were 
consumed  in  boring  it 

The  lowest  cost  per  foot  was  ^0.0321,  an^l  wu.s  obtained  from  a 
horizontal  hole  bored  to  a  depth  of  190  ft.  in  the  hanging  wall  of 
the  Burra  Burra  mine.  This  hole  ijenetrated  10  ft.  of  vein  ma- 
terial at  its  mouth,  and  the  r^malndeV  cut  through  soft  riilca  schist 
so  thinly  foliated  that  there  Vere  but  few  pieces  of  co^fe  recovered 
more  than  %  in.  thick.  The  stone  consumption  was  only  39/64  k. 
of  110  borts. 

Cost  Using  Carions. — The  highest  cost  of  a  hole  drilled  with  car- 
bons was  $1,155  per  ft.  This  hole  was  drilled  in  the  footwall  of 
the  London  mine  to  a  depth  of  $*  ft  and  penetrated  22  ft  of  vein 
and  70  ft.  of  country  rock.  The  loss  in  stones  was  IVi  k.  at  $85. 
The  lowest  cost  with  carbons  was  $0.0718  per  ft.,  from  a  *ole  in  the 
footwall  of  the  London  mine  which  penetrated  30  ft  of  vein  and 
4  4  ft.  of  country  rock.  The  stone  consumption  for  the  bole  was 
1/16  k.,  at  $85. 

Cost  Using  Borts. — The  stone  consumption  given  in  the  tables 
does  not  take  into  account  the  loss  from  scrap  borts  in  the  drilling. 
This  loss  was:  4.58/64  k.  at  $15.  $73.59;  5.57/64  k.  at  $10.  $58.90; 
total,  10.51/64  k.,  »i52,49.  The  above  amount  distributed  to  the 
2,948  ft.  drilled  wholly"  and  in  part  with  bo.-ts  gives  an  additional 
cost  of  about  4%  eta  per  ft  for  holes  drilled  with  these  stones. 
There  was  no  loss  In  carbon  scrap,  this  loss  occurring  usually  wh^ 
the  stones  have  worn  too  small  to  be  utilized  in  a  bit  ,^_ 

Summarizing  and  leaving  out  of  the  calculations  those  holes 
where  both  borts  and  carbons  were  used,  the  costs  with  borts  were 
for  2.761  ft  drilled,  ^687.12.  or  the  cost  per  foot  $0,247.  The  addi- 
tional loss  for  scrap,  which  amo  d  to  $0,045  per  ft,  brings  the 
cost  up  to  $0,292  per  ft.  This  is  considerably  less  than  the  carbon 
cost  of  $0.5090,  given  in  the  table.     , 

Adaptability  of  Each  Stone. — Borts  may  be  profitably  used  In 
drilling  soft  ground,  but  in  hard  material  they  are  useless,  as  the 
stones,  all  of  which  contain  /laws,  will  shatter  when  encountering 
hard  rock.  It  is  doubtful  if  borts  could  have  been  used  with 
cheaper  results  in  drilling  the  840  ft  that  were  drilled  with  carbons. 
Some  of  this  ground  they  would  not  have  cut  without  great  waste. 
Where  part  carbon  and  part  borts  were  used,  the  carbons  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  borts  when  it  was  foimd  that  the  borts  would 
not  stand  the  work. 

In  some  formations,  where  there  are  strata  or  zones  of  varying 
degrees   of   hardness,    bits   set   with    carbons   might   alternately   be 
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used  with  those  set  with  borts,  but  the  bits  could  not  very  well  be 
set  in  advance  owing  to  tlie  varying  gage  of  the  hole. 

Cost  of  Diamond  Drilling  in  British  Columbia.* — Mr.  Frederick 
Keffer  is  author  of  the  following: 

Two  years  ago  I  contributed  to  the  Institute  a  paper  on  the  re- 
sults of  diamond  drilling  as  carried  on  at  the  mines  of  the  British 
Columbia  Copper  Company,  Limited  during  1905.  That  paper  gave 
some  details  as  to  costs,  and  the  period  covered  was  but  8^^ 
months.  Since  that  year  drilling  has  been  carried  on  more  or  less 
continuously  in  the  mines  of  the  company,  and  the  results  of  this 
work,  so  far  as  progress  and  costs  are  concerned,  are  given  in  detail 
in  the  following  tables. 

Table  XIII  gives  the  monthly  results  of  work  as  well  as  the  year- 
ly totals.  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  know  the  general  character 
of  the  rock  drilled  in  order  to  institute  comparisons  with  other 
localities.  In  the  narrow  limits  of  this  table  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  details  as  to  rocks,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  the  rocks  com- 
prise diorites,  compact  garnetites  and  certain  very  hard  and  silicious 
eruptives  occurring  in  Summit  camp.  The  medium  hard  rocks  in- 
clude all  ores,  and,  in  Deadwood  camp,  much  of  the  greenstone  coun- 
try. The  soft  rocks  are  the  limestones  porphyries  and  sei-pentines. 
Of  all  rocks  drilled  the  garnetites  proved  much  the  most  severe  in 
diamond  consumption,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  work  from  May  to 
August,  1907,  which  was  mainly  conducted  in  garnetite  with  some 
silicious  limestones. 

Eight  hours  constitute  a  shift  underground,  and  nine  hours  on  the 
surface.  On  Sundays  no  work  is  done  apart  from  repairs  to  ma- 
chinery. In  May,  1906,  the  labor  was  contracted  as  an  experiment, 
but  was  abandoned  as  being  unsatisfactory. 

The  employes  were,  normally,  a  runner  and  a  setter.  Extra  help 
was  required  at  times  for  blasting  places  for  good  set  ups,  for  laying 
pipe  lines,  moving  plant,  etc.  In  August,  1907,  two  shifts  were  em- 
ployed. In  June  and  July  of  that  year  the  increase  in  labor  costs  is 
mainly  on  account  of  the  long  pipe  lines  required. 

The  power  consumed  is  taken  as  being  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired for  a  3 14 -in.  machine  drill,  that  is  to  say,  about  20  hp. 
When  drilling  at  a  mine,  where  for  example  15  machines  are  used  on 
each  shift,  the  diamond  drill  is  charged  with  1/31  of  the  total 
power  costs — it  being  in  this  Instance  run  on  one  shift  only. 

Where  steam  power  is  used  either  directly  or  through  a  steam 
driven  air  compressor,  the  costs  are  much  increased.  Where,  as  in 
some  cases,  an  Isolated  24-hp.  boiler  was  used,  the  power  costs  are 
still  higher,  as  an  engineer  has  to  be  provided  as  well  as  a  team 
to  haul  wood. 

Tools,  repairs,  etc..  Include  these  items  as  well  as  all  small  mis- 
cellaneous   expenses.      The    increasing   cost   of   diamonds    ($80   per 


*Engineering-Contracting,  May  6,  1908;  abstract' of  a  pdiier  be- 
fore the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  with  additional  data  riirnlshed 
'by  the  author. 
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carat  in  1907  as  compared  with  $60  in  1906)  added  materially  to 
cost  per  foot  in  1907. 

The  carats  used  per  foot  were  0.572/64,  or  in  more  intelligible 
decimals,  .00893  carats,  so  that  one  carat  on  the  average  drilled 
111.9  ft.  All  holes  over  30  degrees  dip  are  classed  as  vertical,  and 
ft.  per  hr.  in  horizontal  holes  is  about  15%  greater  than  in  vertical 
ones.  The  average  depth  of  holes  is  M..3  ft.,  and  diameter  of  cores 
is  15/16  ins.  3.  c.  "■'j's 

In  comparing  these  costs  with  contractors'  prices,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  contractors  usually  require  air  (or  steam)  and 
water  to  be  piped  to  the  work,  and  the  mine  must  in  addition  furnish 
the  air  and  water  free  of  charge.  In  the  present  cost  sheets  all 
these  items  are  charged  against  costs  of  drilling. 

The  drill  runner  set  and  was  responsible  for  the  diamonds.  He 
was  paid  a  salary  of  $175  per  month,  while  two  helpers,  during  the 
period  of  time  given,  received  $3.50  per  day.  Since  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  copper,  heloers  are  only  paid  $3.30  per  shift.  The  com- 
pressor men  receive  $4  per  day. 

Wood  for  fuel  costs  $3.50  to  $5  per  cord,  according  to  locality. 
Electric  power  costs  $33  to  $40  per  hp.  per  year. 

The  drilling  was  done  with  a  "Beauty  Drill,"  of  the  Bullock  type, 
made  by  the  Sullivan  Mchy.  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  machine  has  been 
in  service  three  years  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  catalog 
price  of  the  drill  is  $1,500,  with  its  equipment,  including  2  bits 
ready  for  carbons,  but  not  including  carbons.  The  shipping  weight 
is  1,160  lbs.  It  will  dHll  to  a  depth  of  800  ft,  making  a  hole 
19/16  ins.  dlam.  and  giving  15/16  in.  core. 

The  following  were  the  unit  costs  in  1906  and  in  1907,  also  in 
March,  1907,  when  the  lowest  unit  cost  was  secured: 

Cost  in  1906    (3,002  Ft.  Drilled). 

Per  lin.  ft. 

Labor     $0,786 

Power     0.205 

Repairs,    oil,    etc 0.109 

Carats    (28  56/64,    cost.   $1,728) 0.576 

Total $1,676 

Cost  in  1907  (3.667  Ft.  DriUed). 

Per  lin  ft. 

Labor $0.71 5 

Power     0.280 

Repairs,    oil,    etc 0.100 

Carats    (30  47/64,    cost    $2,323).. 0.633 

Total $1,728 

Cost  in  il$,rcl>,.1907   (540  Fl.:  Drilled). 

.   •   :   •  ■  Per  lin  ft. 

Labor     .... '.;.'..... $0,492 

Power     -.-.  .-«»^»i.%! . 0.099 

Repairs,    etc.     .  .5  r.?  ;. 0.040 

Carats    (2  87/64, >-<!08t    $219) 0.405 

3.S.         Total:^.  .^..^........i.......  r..... -'•?•• -^lO^S 

Mr.  Keffer  estimates  16^  per  year  TiElll  coveij  tlje  Interest  and  de- 
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prediatlon,  or  $240  p«r  year  to  be  added  to  the  costs  above  given,  or 
about  8  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  hole  when  3,000  ft.  are  drilled  per  year. 

Costs  of  Calyx  Core  and  Diamond  Drill  Boringc,  Nova  Scotia.* — 
To  further  the  interests  of  the  raining  industry  in  Nova.  Scotia  the 
Department  of  Mines  of  that  province  has  since  1900  owned  and 
operated  a  number  of  core  drills  for  pro^>ectin£;  purposes.  In  tho 
report  of  the  department  for  ldO&  there  are  given  a  summary  of 
the  depths  of  holes  bored  and  the  cost  of  the  work  for  each  year 
from  1900  to  190S,  inclusive,  and  also  the  itemized  cost  of  the  work 
done  during  1908.  The  following  data  are  compiled  jfrom  these 
records. 

During  1908  the  department  had  5  drills  In  operation.  2  of  the 
Sullivan  diamond  pattern  and  3  of  the  Calyx  shot  type.  The  work 
of  these  drills  is  given  as  follows: 

Drill  Ko.  S. — This  was  a  steam  Calyx  drill,  producing  a  6-ln. 
core ;  Its  work  comi>rlsed  two  holes  In  the  Cape  Breton  coal  meas- 
ures, one  769V4  ft.  deep  and  one  1,170  ft-  11  Ins.  deep. 

The  first  hole,  769%  ft.  deep,  was  through  sandstone,  shale  and 
coal.  Work  was  begun  Jan.  15,  1908,  and  the  hole  was  finished 
March  21.  190S.  The  average  fate  of  drilling  was  0.6  ft.  of  hole  per 
hour;  the  maximum  rate  was  3  ft.  of  hole  per  hour.  The  boring 
was  done  with  a  double  shift.  The  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows. 
Item.  Total.  Per  ft 

Labor  including  tnKdcage $    664  $0.S62 

Management     241  0.313 

Coal     '... 171  0.222 

Light,    oil.    waste,   etc.    7  0.009 

Shot 56  0.072 

Gravel 3  0.004 

Lumber,    etc,     30  0.040 

Casing  pipe.^ y..y.y..y. ......... .^  5  0.006 

Totals    ei ;;.;.•.•......'...■........■. 11.177  ?1.528 

The  second  hole,  1.170  ft.  11  ins.  deep,  was,  like  the  first,  through 
sandstone,  shale  and  coaL  Work  was  begun  March  30,  1908,  and 
the  hole  was  finished  July  11,  1908.  The  average  rate  of  drilling 
Was  0.58  ft.  per  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  was  3  ft.  per  hour 
through  sandstone.  The  boring  was  done  with  a  double  shift.  The 
cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows: 

Item.                                                                  TotaL  Per  ft. 

Labor   including  truckage $  995  $0,849 

Management     331  0.282 

Coal    : 200  0.171 

Light,  oil,  waste,  etc 8  0.007 

Shot    68  0.058 

Gravel    5  0.004 

-Lumber    15  0.013 

Casing  pipe ,  14  0.012 

-^ort  bits  and. core  barrels. 168  0.143 

Totals     ..".'. ..$1,804  $1,533 

DrHl    No.  'i. — ^This    was    a    steam    diamond    drill,    producing    a 


*EngineeriHg-Contracting,  July  28,  1909. 
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15/16-in.  core;  its  work  comprised  6  holes  In  the  Nova  Scotia  coal 
measures,  1  at  Merigomlsh,  Picton  County,  and  5  near  New 
Glasgow. 

At  Merigomlsh  the  hole  was  through  red  and  gray  sandstone  and 
shale  and  was  536  ft.  deep.  Work  was  commenced  Sept.  18  and 
the  hole  was  finished  Oct.  30,  1907.  The  average  rate  of  drilling 
was  1.46  ft.  per  hour,  and  the  maximum  rate  was  4  ft.  8  ins.  per 
hour  in  gray  sandstone.  The  boring  was  done  with  a  single  shift. 
The  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows : 

Item.                                                              Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor,   including  freight  and  truckage..?  133  ?0.248 

Management 245  0.457 

Fuel      11  0.021 

Light,  oil,  waste,  etc 1  0.002 

Carbon    wear     5  0.009 

Lumber      2  0.004 

Core  lifters  and  bits  13  0.024 

Totals    ?410  ?0.765 

Details  of  the  drilling  of  only  4  of  the  holes  sunk  at  New  Glas- 
gow are  given.  The  rock  penetrated  was  gray  sandstone  and  shale 
and  black  shale,  with  frequent  hard  bands. 

Hole  No.  1,  909  ft.  deep,  was  begun  Dec.  9,  1907,  and  finished 
Feb.  14,  1908,  boring  single  shift.  The  average  rate  of  drilling  was 
1.4  ft.  per  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  was  5  ft.  in  one  hour  in 
hard  gray  standstone.     The  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows : 

Item.                                                             Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor,   Including  freight    $131  ?0.144 

Management    336  0.369 

Coal 36  0.040 

Light,  oil,  waste,  etc 6  0.007 

Carbon  wear    2  0.002 

Lumber 17  0.019 

Casing,    pump,    pipe,    etc 33  0.036 

Core    lifters   and   bits 21  0.023 

Totals    ?582  ?0.640 

Hole  No.  2,  842  ft.  deep,  was  begun  March  4  and  finished  May  30, 
1908,  working  single  shift.  The  average  rate  of  drilling  was  1.2  ft. 
per  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  was  3  ft.  6  Ins.  per  hour  in  gray 
shale.     The  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows: 

Item.                                                              Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor,    including  freight $130  |0.154 

Management    364  9-15i 

Fuel      30  0.036 

Light,  oil,  waste,  etc ^  55  0.065 

Steel    shot 4  0.004 

Blank  bits,  core  lifters,  shells,  etc........  32  0.038 

Repairs  to  engine    v.,v;.:.v^vv%;  20  0.023 

Totals ?635  $0,751 

Hole  No.  3,  646  ft.  deep,  was  begun  June  11  and  finished  Aug.  i, 
1908,    working  a    single   shift      The  average   rate   of   drilling  was 
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1.4  ft.  per  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  was  5  ft  per  hour  in  coaL 
The  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows: 

Item.                                                                 TotaL  Per  ft. 

Labor    $80  |0.124 

Management    249  0.385 

Fuel    21  0.032 

Oil,  waste,  etc S>  0.014 

Carbon  wear 20  0.031 

Core  lifters,  bits,  core  shells 13  0.020 

Totals    1392  10.600 

Hole  No.  4.  500  ft.  deep,  was  begun  Aug.  11  and  finished  Sept.  19, 
1908,    worlcing  a   single    shift      The  average   rate   of   drilling  was 

1.5  ft  per  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  was  5  ft   in  one  hour  in 
gray  sandstone.    The  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows: 

Item.                                                                 TotaL  Per  ft 

Labor,  including  truckage I  67  (0.134 

Management    180  0.360 

Fuel    v.. 15  0.030 

Light  oil,  waste,  etc. ..•.,^ 4  0.008 

Carljon    wear    31  0.062 

Black  bits,  core  lifters,  steel  shoes 15  0.030 

Totals 1312  10.624 

Drill  No.  S. — This  drill  was  a  hand  diamond  drill,  producing  a 
15/16-in.  core,  and  its  work  consisted  of  boring  6  holes  in  sandstone, 
shale  and  limestone  to  develop  a  limestone  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cement.     The  holes  were  of  the  following  depths: 

Na  1    65  ft     8  Ins. 

No.  2    30  ft.     1   in. 

No.   3    31   ft.     0  ins. 

No.   4 44   ft.     6  ins. 

No.  5    36  ft.      8  ins. 

No.  6    36  ft     0  ins. 

Total     243  ft  11  ns. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  6  holes  was  as  follows: 

Item.                                                                 Total.  Per  ft 

Labor J219  ?0.857 

Management    130  0.532 

Freight    and    truckage 12  0.04» 

Casing  pipe    16  0.068 

Carbon  wear 123  0.504 

Totals    .'    5500  J2.007 

This  same  drill  was  employed  to  sink  one  hole  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures, as  follows :  The  hole  was  134  ^s  ft  deep,  through  shale  and 
sandstone ;  work  was  begun  July  22  and  the  hole  was  finished 
Aug.  12,  1908,  working  a  single  shift.  The  average  rate  of  drilling 
was  0.74  ft.  per  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  was  1  ft.  3  ins.  In  one 
hour.     The  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows : 

Item.  Toul.  Per  ft 

Labor    5107  |0.79S 

Management    50  0.363 

Light,   oil,   waste,    etc , 0.55  0.004 

Carbon    wear 61  0.455 

Freight,  truckage,  repairs,  etc. 36  0.267 

Totals     ?254  51.887 
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Drill  No.  5. — This  drill  was  a  steam  Calyx  drill,  producing  a  6-in. 
core.  It  was  €9iiployed  in  putting:  idovm  fiuifliole*.  in  tbeCapfe 
Breton  coal  measures,   as  follows:  "'i  ^■''  'Aivn  •<■..■.',  ■  li:  ';  ,  >.-o ,  - '\'\ 

Hole  No.  1  was  begun  Feb.  27  and  finished  April  13,  1908,  work- 
ing double  shift.  The  average  rate  of  progress  was  2%  ft.  per  hour 
and  the  maximum,  rate  was  6i/^  ft.  in  one  hour.  The  hole  Wjas  424% 
ft.  deep  and  its  cost  was  as  follows ;  .  .  v         ' 

Item.  Total.  Ferft 

Labor,  including  freight  and  truckage...    $29^4  JOf-eSl 

Management    150       ,       .P.353 

Coal .  .  . ..........         35-    ^-^^  '^'0.083 

Light,  oil,  waste,  etjc 6  r,,-    .    .  Ov014 

Shot     18        ■     '   6:0'42 

Gravel   3"    '^'"  "  '0.007 

Lumber    pJvj  .wiUijjiiJtij  ,'jiji    i'i<6  luor:    ;  0.106 

Totals    '.f/i'.  A'i'i  .-4  H  :ii'.  :'iu-'  #851    ■--■■:>■'  $1,296 

Hole  No.  2,  208%  ft.  deep,  was  begun  May  20  and  was  finished 
May  30,  1908.  The  average  rate  of  drilling  was  1  ft.  per  hour  and 
the  maximum  rate  was  5%  ft.  per  hour.  A  double  shift  wiis,  WiOrked. 
The  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows:  .  .    .  .  •    i   ^,,,: 

Item. 
Labor,  including  freight  and  truckage . . 

Management    , 

Fuel , 

Light,  oil,  waste,  etc. 


Shot 
Gravel 
Lumber 
Casing 


al. 

'     Per  if  t. 

27 

■  ?0.612 

33 

,0.158 

15 

0.072 

2 

0.009 

10 

0.048 

1 

0.005 

12 

0.058 

0 

0.024 

Totals    ..•.•.•.■.•.■.•.....;.;;.....     $205  ?0.986 

Hole  No.  3.  367  ft.  deep,  was  begun' Jiihe  4  and  finished  Junfe  27, 

1908,  working  double  shift.  The  average  rate  of  drifting  was 
0.9  ft.  per  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  was  8  ft.  in  one  hour  with 
cutters.     The  cost  of  the  hole  was sas  follows: 

Item.          Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor,  including  freight  and  truckage, ».     $272  |0.741 

Management    ...... '.  . '. . .  .  .'!■ .'. . .  I .". . ...         75  0.204 • 

Fuel    '. 21  0.057 

Light,   oil,   waste,   etc. 5  0.013 

Shot     27  0.073 

Lumber    8  0.022 

Shot  bits    '.  .     .      7  0.019 

Totals ?415  $1,129 

Hole  No.  4,  502  ft.  deep,  was  begun  on  July  8  and  was  finished 
on  July  29.  1908.  working  double  shift.  The  average  rate  of 
drilling  was  1.2  ft.  per  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  was  8  ft. 
in  one  hour  with  shot.     The  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows : 

Iterti.  Total.  Per  ft. 

Labor,  including  truckage $251  ?0,500 

Management    72  0.143 

Fuel    , 22  0.043 

Light,  oil,  waste,  etc 4  0.008 

Shot ...; 15  0.029 

Lumber 7  0.013 

Pumping   water    ; 80  0.159 

Shot   barrels   used 15  0.029 

Totals    ?466  $0,924 
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.ohlnr^"""*  '^^?  '^~"*'  ^"^   ^^^"^  computed  and  added  the 
columns  of  costs  jper  foot  drlUed-     Thp  report  says 

The  averase  cost  per  £o*>t  for  borinK  by  Oriiis  was  X1.06  The 
cost  per  foot  fur  all  boring  by.  diamond  driils  w*.  »«^  cZs;  a^ 
by  ^x  drills  $i.34.  The  carbon  cost  per  foot  l?  ^^ing^y 
diamond  drills  was  $0,077,  and  the  shpi-cost  per  foot  b^  Jalyx 
i'iol'lows;    •     -^^^  -'•^  --P^ed  With  last  Har-s^resSs  wj;: 

Cost  per  ftoot  foraU  boring                      IT'k  iw'.l  Inc.' or  Dec 

Cost  per  foot  for  ail  cS"^  boring .' !  '  * "  *i=i  ^\f.  ^       J?" 

Cost  per  fool  for  aU  diamond  boring          t]  kit  \^-      ?,lc 

tohot-cost  per  foot  boring  by  CuJ y^  drilU     "AIt  1*1  f"*^'     A^^ 

carbon  c<«t  per  foot  bofin^  by^ra^'JS     iSlig  1>Tl  ^^    Tnc 

th?"*  V  S'^C*  °''"""a  With  a  Well  Drlller.«win  this  article  we  eive 
the  cost  of  dniling  holes  through  rock  with  a  well-1-uu^  m^lf/n^ 
Holes  Noa  1  and  2  were  holes  from  which  corJ  we^e  mke"  l^i^g 
put   down    through    limestone   at   PariA    Ky     for   thA    rh^T' Jt 

Mining  and  l>evelopment  Co.  Sr  tS^^  t^-'ho'es  a  SySo^e  "^ 
lour-oftr<»   r\riu     „!„„_    T7I     .  -  "v»«to  a  v-j  Clone 


steam 


It    I.    ,w    n„k...?^.°'  -'*•"'"''■'*"»••">  «1»Ptllo<  360  ft. 


ruiiner  ana  one  assistant.  *—»*»»*» 

the   average   ite   of  ^  m**'^  ^""^*  '^*  °'  """"^^  ^  machine; 
i"c   average   rate   of  drilling  per   hour  was   2   fr     i    ««       n^w 

Moving  drUl ,   „  ^^ 

Coal    : ;. I  3.50 

Water     ... 4-85 

Driller.    60  bra  ©  Vo'.SO." ." ! ! ! .' .' ." ." " '  * ' ,^*® 

Helper.   66   hrs.  fe>  $0.1S !         30,00 

bupphes,  shot  and  bits ?Xa 

'""'^S^K/.Su  "''■""'"'  ^.of  hole  for  each  Item  «  follows: 

Coal    ......'.'.'.'. ••  ■  •:••;•  •  ■.,»....  ,J0.03 

Water     ....'•""""' ■  •  •  -Js.-  -tr*.  k  • .     .05 

Labor     ...        03 

Supplies     .."■"■■■ ,,....,....    -.38 

I>epreciation.  rep^i^  '^^  totei^si !  1 . '. '. ! ! ! ! ! !  !  !  ! !     .ol 

Total     ,<, 

_^  No,  ;i-^  ;hole;  ;was:  isSfL  Uu^"  Itaes^e;^^     lu* 
•£nj^necrtitp-Co*frdc«h^;  Sept  s;  IJffg^**''*''  ' 
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being   consumed    in    drilling    it.      This   meant   a    rate   per    hour    of 
about  2  ft.     The  total  cost  of  the  hole  was  as  follows : 

Moving  drill ,  $   3.75 

.Coal    6.00 

'   Water     4.00 

Supplies,   shot  and  bits 10.00 

Driller,    80   hrs.  @  ?0.50 40.00 

Helper,    88  hrs.  @  ?0.15 13.20 

Depreciation,     repairs     and     interest,     per     day 

assumed  at  ?1.50 12.00 

Total     ?88.95 

This  gives  a  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  hole  for  each  item  as  follows : 

Moving  drill 10.02 

Coal    04 

Water     03 

Labor 34 

Supplies     06 

Depreciation,  repairs  and  interest 08 

Total ?0.57 

Holes  Nos.  4  and  5  were  drilled  with  cable  tools,  a  No.  4 
Cyclone  drill  being  used  for  putting  down  a  5-in.  hole.  The  work 
was  done  near  Arritts,  Va.,  for  the  Dow  Moor  Iron  Co.  The  No.  4 
drill  Is  a  standard  well-drilling  machine,  and  will  sink  a  hole  to  a 
depth  of  BOO  ft.  It  has  an  8-hp.  boiler  and  a  7-hp.  ensrine,  mounted 
on  traction  wheels,  weighing  in  all  over  6,000  lbs.  This  machine  can 
ialso  be  rigged  to  take  cores.  Depreciation,  repairs  and  interest  on 
It  per  day  will  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  other  drill.  Two  men 
operate   it.  :o.'-tftfr:"l   -  ' 

Hole  No.  3. — This  hole  was  drilled  through  the  following 
materials : 

Ft. 

Clay 7 

Shale . 113 

Cap   rock    (disintegrated) 8 

Sandstone 14 

Total    . 142 

The  time  consumed  in  drilling  thl$  was  32  hrs.,  making  a  rate  of 
4  ft.  5  ins.  per  hour.     The  cosit  of  the  work  was  as  follows  : 

Coal    %  4.00 

vVater     2.40 

Driller.   40   hrs.  @  10.20 8.00 

Helper,   40   hrs.  @  $0.15 6.00 

Depreciation,     repairs     and     interest     per     day, 

assumed  at   $1.50 6.00 

Total ?26.40 

This  includes  moving  the  machine.  The  cost  per  lineal  ft.  for 
each  item  was: 

Coal    ?0. 03 

•Water    02 

La,bor   10 

Depreciation,  repairs  and  Interest 04 

Total $0.19 
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Hole  No.  4. — This  hole  was  67  ft.  deep,  beins  drilled  through  ^Um 
following  materials:  f.".' ..    •-  .  '"        . 

Ft. 

Shale    25 

Cap    ruck - 

Ore     10 

Sandstone     1* 

Flint    » 

Total    67 

Thirteen   hours   were   consumed    In   drilling    thi?   hole,    making  a 
ite  of  progress  of  5  ft.  and  1  in.  per  hour.     The  cost  of  the  work 
was : 

Coal     I   1.00 

Water     30 

Driller.    20   hrs.  (9  |0.20 4.00 

Helper.    20  hra  @  J0.15 S.OO 

Depreciation,  repairs  and  Interest,  per  day  11.50     3.00 

Total     511.30 

This  gives  a  detail  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  the  following : 

Coal * , fO.Oli 

Water     0.005 

Labor 0.1 00 

Deprecfaition,  r^>air8  and  interest 0.040 

Total     ?0.160 

All  these  holes,  it  will  be  noticed,  viere  through  soft  rock,  but 
the  costs  for  the  work  are  ver>-  reasonable. 

Cost  of  Diamond  Drill  and  Wash  Borings  Near  New  York  City.* — 
Mr.  F.  Lavis  is  author  of  the  following. — The  following  costs  of 
making  diamond  drill  borings  were  obtained  on  work  in  New  York 
Citj-  in  the  fall  of  1905.  The  work  was  started  in  October  and  ran 
through  to  the  early  part  of  January,  there  being  more  or  less 
delay  during  the  latter  i)art  of  the  work  (on  the  diamond  borings) 
due  to  snow  and  ice. 

The  average  depth  of  the  holes  was  about  40  ft,  partly  in  earth 
and  partly  in  rock,  the  depth  of  the  latter  below  the  surface 
varying  from  2  to  23  ft.,  and  it  being  generally  overlaid  by  more  or 
less  fine  sand.  A  214-in.  wrought  iron  pipe  casing  was  sunk  to 
the  rock  by  a  separate  crew  by  the  wash  method  and  firmly  seated 
thereon.  A  1^4 -in.  core  was  obtained  of  the  rock  and  samples  of 
the  washings  were  taken  and  preserved  in  glass  jars.  The  rock  was 
the  ordinar>-  New  York  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  which  affords  easy 
drilling  where  seams  are  not  encountered  which  tend  the  drill  off 
line  and  bind  the  bit 

The  crew  of  the  wash  machine  consisted  of  1  foreman  at  $3  per 
day  and  of  3  lalsorers  ac  $2  per  day.  A  proportion  of  the  superin- 
tendence, water  supply,  watchman,  etc.,  was  also  charged  to  this 
part  of  the  work.  This  crew  sank  all  the  casings  to  the  rock  ready 
for  the  diamond  machine,  the  work  occupying  about  15  working 
days. 
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Power  for  the  diamond  drill  was  furnished  by  a  small  upright 
boiler  and  much  time  was  wasted  in  shifting  the  boiler  and  drill 
apparatus  from  one  hole  to  another ;  had  these  been  both  mounted 
on  wheels  the  expense  for  drilling  would  have  been  cut  down  at 
least  10  per  cent  and  probably  more.  After'  the  first  two  moves 
had  been  made  an  extra  laborer  (sometimes  two)  was  put  on 
during  the  time  of  moving  at  ?2  a  day,  with  the  result  that  the 
time  was  cut  down  half,  from  12  to  16  hours'  actual  working  time 
to  6  or  8. 

A  superintendent,  who  also  Set  all  the  diamonds,  devoted  about 
half  his  time  to  the  work  and  was  paid  ?100  per  month,  and  $100 
per  month  rent  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  diamond  drilling 
machine.  The  boiler  and  wash  boring  outfit  were  on  hand,  having 
been  used  previously,  and  no  cost  is  Included  for  their  use.  The 
costs  do  Include  an  allowance  fo^  all  pipe  used,  cost  of  fuel  and 
other  materials  and  of  repairs  to  diamond  machine  on  completion 
of  work,  and  new  grate  bars  for  the  boiler. 

The  pay-roll  was  as  follows : 

1  Superintendent   ( %   time) .,...., $100.00  per  month 

Rent   of  machine 100.00  ppr  month 

1  Foreman     3.50  per  day 

1  Rigger     ,...,,, 2.25  per  day 

2  Laborers     ^ 2.20  per  day 

1  Night    watchman.; .  t . .  Vi  .'.  < .' .  i. 1.50  per  day 

1  Inspector  of  city  water  department 3.00  per  day 

Water  was(  obtained  from  the  city  hydraritis  aMcost  about  |25 
for  permits,  etc..  besides  the  ?3  oer  day  for  the  inspector. 

The  costs  shown  below  are  considered  Quite  low  (at  least  ft 
per  ft.  less  than  usual),  this  being  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
very  small  abrasion  of  the  diamonds.  This  latter  is  a  most  impbr- 
tant  mattet"  and  the  favorable  results  in  this  case,  the  loss  In 
some  holes  being  as  little  as  %  carat,  and  seldom  over  %,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  stones  were  available  v^hich  had  been  pre- 
viously used  (and  therefore  tested),  and  that  the  superintendent 
who  set  the  stones  was  an  expert  at  this  work.  With  diamond.^  at 
?60  per  carat,  the  importance  of  properly  selected  stones,  skilful 
setting   and    manipulation    is   apparent. 

The  following  is  a  sxrmmary  of  the  cost: 

Wash  Borings.  206.8  Lin.  Ft. 

Per 

Total,     lin.  ft. 

Labor   $    276.92     $1.34 

■i  "i   :  Engineering    35.00      0.17 

■'■'^Total  ;...-.:•• ••••• ,  ..J  ,311.92  "$1.51  "' :''"' 

DiaMotji)'  I>rii.i.  Borings,  460.9  tirw.  F*t: 

^'    '""•    ■"    'Modo^^^ui^i^o...  T^otai:  iSfft. 

Labor   .'....'.'.■,'.'..'.. $1,888.73  $4.09 

Engineering    ". 315.00       0.69 

.:'.'(U  ,?  .nuT.  ^^W'^ "-^ — ~^"*^T^''^''•• 

Total /..  ..$2,203.73  ?4.78 
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Diamond  Drill  and  Wash  Borings,  667.7  Lin.  Ft. 

Per 
T  .Ml.     lin.  ft. 

Labor     $_'.io...'.5     J3.25 

Lngineering    :  .  .       uiu.t/O       0.52 

Total     ?2,515.65     J3.77 

Rock  Excavating  Using  Weil  Driiiers.*— Mr.  R.  M.  Hulbert  !» 
author  of  the  following. — The  quarries  of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Company  at  Northampton,  Pa.,  are  two  In  number  and  are  situated 
close  to  the  works  of  the  company.  No.  1  quarry  Is  the  nearest  to 
the  works  and  is  1,600  to  1,800  ft  long  on  the  face.  No.  2  quarry 
is  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so  from  the  works  and  is  approximately 
1,0«0  ft.  long  on  the  face.  These  faces  range  from  42  to  100  fL  in 
height 

The  rock  was  formerly  excavated  by  benches,  i.  e.,  steam  jwr 
compressed  air  rock  drills  were  used  for  drilling  holes  20  ft  deep 
which  were  charged  with  dynamite  and  blasted.  The  dislodged 
rock  was  cleaned  up  by  hand  la.bor  after  which  the  drills  w^ere 
again  set  up  and  the  process  repeated.  In  this  way  the  face  of 
the  qtiarry  was  removed  by  three  benches,  all  material  being  carried 
away  tn  standard  gage  freight  cars  running  on  tiacks  i.iiJ  on  tiie 
bottom  bench,  or  floor  of  the  quarry. 

The  drills  used  for  this  part  of  the  work  were  ordinary  com- 
pressed air  rock  drills  capable  of  drilling  holes  20  ft  In  depth 
with  a  bottom  diameter  of  2Vi  ms.  It  was  thought  that  by  driUing 
holes  below  grade  and  blasting  larger  quantities  of  rock  at  a 
time,  the  cost  of  handling  the  excavated  material  would  be 
materially  reduced,  all  band  labor  being  practically  eliminated  and 
the  rock  removed  by  steam  shovels  running  on  railroad  tracks  on 
the  floor  of  the  quarry.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  introduce  well 
drills  for  this  work  in  place  of  the  rock  drills  formerly  used  and  the 
results  achieved  have  more  than  warranted  the  change. 

The  character  of  the  rock,  however,  makes  the  w^ork  of  drilling 
with  well  drills  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  nature  as  this  limestone 
is  not  only  hard  and  tough  but  Is  honeycombed,  witfi  seams  running 
at  every  conceivable  angle.  In  spite  of  this  handicap  the  drills 
are  averaging  approximately  1^  ft  per  hour  taking,  into  considera- 
tion all  delays  due  to  blasting,  sharpening  steels  and  for  other 
purposes.  There  are  seven  drills  actuallj-  engaged  on  the  w^ork 
and  these  are  not  only  able  to  keep  four  steam  shovels  busy  in 
the  two  quarries,  but  have  drilled  many  holes  ahead.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  drilling  holes  ahead  does  not 
always  pay  as  the  magnitude  of  the  blasts  often  throws  some  of 
the  holes  out  of  plumb  and  discretion  has  to  be  exercised  in 
planning  ahead  on  this  part  of  the  work.  The  drills  were  manu- 
factured by  the  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  well  drilling  machines  cannot  be 
used  to  advantage,  and  an  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  ths 
case  of  quarry  No.  2  of  the  Atlas  plant  Here  the  entrance  to  the 
quarry  consists  of  a  narrow  openlne;  with,  high  yertlcaA  f^co^xpek 
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each  side.  It  would  be  obviously  impracticable  to  widen  this 
opening  by  means  of  heavy  blasts  as  by  so  doing  there  would  be 
danger  of  closing  up  the  opening,  it  being  a  singular  fact  that  in 
blasts  of  this  character,  the  material  at  the  base  of  the  hole  is 
blown  outward  to  a  considerable  distance,  while  that  at  the  top 
settles  down  vertically  and  is  scarcely  thrown  out  at  all.  In  the 
case  of  quarry  No.  2  of  the  Atlas  plant,  the  narrow  entrance  is 
being  widened  by  the  bench  method,  eight  compressed  air  rock 
drills  being  used.  As  soon  as  the  face  is  moved  back  far  enough, 
however,  well  drills  will  be  substituted  and  the  holes  drilled  to 
grade.  '    '      ,. 

At  both  quarries  the  holes  are  drilled  at  a  distance  of  20  ft.  from 
the  face  and  approximately  18  ft.  apart,  it  being  the  customary 
practice  to  space  these  holes  by  moving  the  machine  a  distance 
forward  equal  to  its  own  length,  which  in  this  ease  is  about  18  ft 
In  No.  1  quarry  there  are  two  well  drilling  machines,  operating  oa 
compressed  air  and  working  in  two  shifts  of  10  to  13  hrs.  each. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  eight  compressed  air  rock  drills  engaged 
in  opening  up  the  entrance  by  the  bench  method.  In  No.  2  quarry 
there  are  five  well  drills  operated  by  steam  generated  in  a  135-hp. 
central  boiler  plant.  The  steam  pressure  is  maintained  at  110  lbs. 
except  when  blasting  occurs,  at  which  times  it  is  lowered  to  35 
lbs.,  as  it  was  found  that  the  detonation  of  a  heavy  blast  tended  to 
"start"  the  tubes  in  the  boiler  If  the  pressure  was  not  reduced. 
A  3-in.  steam  line  leads  from  tlie  boiler  plant  to  the  drills,  but  this 
line  can  also  be  used  for  compressed  air  if  desired  and,  in  fact, 
compressed  air  is  used  to  operate  the  drills  during  the  night  shift. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  install  a  very  high  class  steam 
plant  for  this  work  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  element  of 
permanency  in  the  installation.  The  plant  has  already  been  moved 
twice  and  •  will  probably  have  to  be  moved  again  within  the  next 
twelve  months.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  very  good  economy 
is  obtained,  care  being  taken  to  thoroughly  lag  the  steam  lines  which 
are,  in  no  case,  more  than  300  ft.  in  length. 

The  depth  of  holes  in  this  quarry  ranges  from  45  to  85  ft.,  the 
diameter  being  5  ins.,  and  it  is  the  usual  practice  where  holes  are 
only  45  ft.  deep,  to  drill  them  with  one  bit,  the  wearing  away  of  the 
gage  being  in  about  the  -ight  proportion  to  the  depth  of  hole  to  do 
away  witli  the  need  of  changing  steels.  In  the  deeper  holes,  bits  are 
changed  at  regular  intervals  until  the  last  35  ft.  is  reached  when 
one  bit  is  used  to  the  bottom.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  might 
be  said  that  drills  are  sharpened  every  10  ft. 

The  very  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  fact  that  frequent 
stops  have  to  be  made  to  straighten  holes  and  during  blasting, 
makes  the  average  of  1 V2  ft.  per  hour,  taking  into  consideration 
all  delays,  a  very  good  one.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
real  element  of  economy  is  not  so  much  in  the  speed  of  drilling 
as  in  the  greater  efficiency  In  blasting,  more  rock  being  displaced 
by  blasting  holes  drilled  below  grade  than  by  successive  lifts  of 
20  to  25  ft.  In  working  in  these  benches  each  bench  has  to  be 
cleaned  off  by  hand  labor,  except  the  final  one  at  grade  which 
may  be  cleaned  off  by  steam  shovels. 
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Cost  of  An  Artesian  Well.*— Mr.  Wm.  G.  Fargo,  consulting  engi- 
neer, of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  data 
regarding  tlie  cost  of  an  artesian  well : 

The  well  was  sunk  at  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  sub-station  of  the 
Commonwealth  Power  Co.  It  was  3  ins.  in  diameter  and  107  ft 
deep.  Of  this  depth  50  ft.  was  through  soft  material  and  57  ft. 
through  rock.  This  meant  that  only  50  ft.  needed  sheathing,  which 
was  done  by  50  ft  of  3-ln.  pipe  at  a  cost  of  32  cts.  per  foot,  making 
a  total  cost  for  pipe  of  $16. 

The  well  drilllntt  machine,  a  small  one,  was  hired  for  the  work. 
60  cts.  per  hour  being  paid  for  the  use  of  the  machine  and  the 
services  of  the  man  to  run  It  One  laborer  assisted  this  man  in 
drilling  the  well.     Record  was  not  kept  of  the  fuel  used. 

The  cost  was  as  follows : 

71  hours'  use  of  machine  at  10.60 S4'>  go 

69   hours'  labor  at  10.20 1380 

58  ft  3-ln.  pipe  at  10.32 \   16.00 

Total     .172.40  ' 

This  gives  a  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  well  of  67.6  eta 
For  other  data   on   the  methods  and   costs  of  sinking  wells   see 
the  index  under  "Well  Drilling." 

Cost  of  Drilling  Limestone  With  Well  Driller,  For  a  Quarry.t— 
There  has  been  some  demand  in  large  blasting  work  for  a  well 
drilling  machine  operated  by  electric  power  Instead  of  by  the  usual 
boiler  and  engine.  Where  blasting  operations  are  conducted  within 
city  limits  some  Inconvenience  and  a  large  item  of  expense  are  rep- 
resented in  providing  a  licensed  engineer,  as  required  by  law,  for 
each  separate  steam  driven  machine.  There  Is  also  economy  In 
generating  all  power  at  a  central  plant  In  some  locations  also 
it  is  Impossible  to  use  a  boiler.  To  meet  these  difficulties  some 
contractors  have  operated  a  number  of  drillers  from  one  centrally 
located  steam  or  compressed  air  plant  carrying  pipes  to  the 
several  machines.  These  last  plans,  however,  involve  the  constant 
relaying  of  steam  or  air  lines  with  bother  and  loss  of  power  from 
condensations,  leakage,  etc.  To  obWate  these  and  other  disad- 
vantages connected  with  the  steam  machine  as  used  fn  certain 
classes  of  work,  the  Keystone  Quarry  Drill  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
has  designed  an  electric  driven  machine  and  one  of  these  has  now 
been  at  work  for  some  time  in  the  BelleviUe.  111.,  quarries  of  James 
&  A.  C.  O'Laughlin,  of  Chicago.  111.  The  following  data  relate  to 
this  machine  and  its  work : 

The  machine  is  eoulDoed  with  a  lO-hn.  soeclally  eeared  motor 
placed  over  the  rear  truck  and  belted  to  the  drilling  mechanism, 
which  Is  back  geared  and  balanced  so  as  to  run  lightly  and  smoothly. 
The  controller  box  is  located  at  the  front  of  the  machine  close  to  the 
driller's  hand.  The  drilling  tools  comprise  a  stem  weighing  about 
1.000  lbs.,  a  drill  bit  weighing  150  lbs.,  and  a  rope  socket  weighing 
about  50  lbs.,  or  about  1.200  lbs.  together.     The  bit  cuts  a  5%-ln. 
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hole  and  the  stem  is  3%  ins.  in  diameter  and  22  ft.  long.  As  the 
Stroke  Is  frotri  30  to  36  ins.,  a  blow  of  from  3,000  to  3,500  ft.  lbs.  is 
obtained  at  each  stroke.  The  machine  is  built  with  gear  hoist, 
capacity  500  ft.,  or  with  friction  hoist,  capacity  350  ft.  The  makers 
cbnsidfif  the  latter  style  of  machine  probably  the  best  for  quarry 
and  rock  cut  work  where  the  tools  are  being  constantly  raised  and 
lowered  as  in  tamping  a  charge,  and  where  the  holes  will  rarely 
exceed  150  ft;  in  depth.  This  machine  is  made  with  a  traction 
attachment  for  self  propulsion  if  desired ;  while  it  Is  impracticable 
to  move  the  machine  over  great  distances  by  this  means,  on  account 
of  carrying  along  the  electric  feed  wires,  for  short  moves  from  hole 
to  hole  or  from  one  side  of  the  quarry  to  the  other  it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

In  operating  at  the  full  speed  of  the  motor  the  toold  make'yipSut 
60  strokes  per  minute.  As  the  hole  becomes  deeper  orcldggefi  with 
cuttings,  before  sand  pumping,  the  rapidity  of  the  stroke  is  grad- 
ually reduced  to  say  50  strokes  per. minute  in  order  that  the  cutting 
bit  may  deliver  its  blow  with  best  effect.  This  change  of  speed  is 
produced  by  reducing  the  speed  of  the  motor. 

Besides  doing  the  drilling  this  machine  is  used  for  loading  the 
holes.  For  this  service  the  regular  drilling  bit  is  removed  and  In  Its 
place  a  wooden  rammer  is  placed  on  the  drill  stem.  From  5  to  8 
sticks  of  dynamite  having  been  dropped  into  the  hole  the  drilling 
tool  is  lowered  after  them,  forcing  them  to  the  bottom.  The  tools 
are  then  withdrawn  and  the  operation  repeated  until  all  the  charge 
Is  placed.  The  placing  of  the  firing  cap  and  wires  and  the  tamping 
are  done  by  hand. 

At  the  James  &  A.  C.  O'Laughlin  quarry  limestone  is  being 
drilled  and  blasted  for  crushed  stone.  The  machine  was  furnished 
by  the  makers  on  the  guarantee  to  drill  to  a  depth  of  60  ft.,  at  the 
ratfe^  erf  40  ft.  per  10-hour  day,  or  4  ft.  per  hour.  In  the  tests 
made  on  delivery  of  the  machine  the  following  records  were  ob- 
tained:  The  machine  was  set  up  on  June  5  at  5  o'clock  and  ran  for 
1  hour,  drilling  9  ft.  of  hole.  From  the  following  Monday  morning 
until  Friday  forenoon,  something  over  4  days,  working  10  hours  a 
day,  four  66  ft.  holes  or  264  ft.  of  hole  were  drilled.  In  the  follow- 
ing week  four  holes  105  ft.  deep  or  420  i...  of  hole  were  drilled. 
These  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Keystone  Quarry  Drill  Co.  In 
a  letter  to  us  the  James  &  A.  C.  O'Laughlin  Go.  state  that  in  actual 
work  the  machine  is  averaging  40  ft  of  5%-in.  hole  per  10-hour 
day,  and  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  The  daily  operating  expenses 
are  as  follows:  li..  i;..: 

!.1M      One  drill  runner  at  $2.50 •'^'^??  "  •'' 

,      One  helper  at   $2 Mn 

Cost   of  electric   current 2.00 

Oil,  drill  sharpening,  etc 150 

Total  per  day $8.00 

This  gives  a  cost  per  foot  of  hole  drilled  of  20'cts. 
■In  a  blast  of  four  5%-in.  holes  66  ft.  deep,  the  charge  consisted  of 
5,500  lbs.    of  dynamite  packed  solidly  in   the  holes  to  within   25   ft. 
of  the  top  and  then  tamped  with  screenings.     The  quarry  manager 
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estimated  that  20,000  cu.  yds.  of  stone  were  thrown  down  by  this 
blast  The  breast  waa  105  ft.  hierh,  and.  as  wi}!  be  seen,  the  holes 
were  put  down  only  "about  half  way.  In  recent  '\lfork  ttie  holes  have 
been  drilled  the  full  depth  of  the  breast. 

Cost  of  Drilling  Rock  With  a  Well  Drilling  Machine.*— The  Al- 
lowing Is  a  record  of  some  holes  drilled,  and  the  cost  of  drilling 
them,  at  Mussellshell  a^A  Roundup,  Montana,  for  tlie  Republic  Coal 
Co.  of  Chfcago,  111. 

The  work  was  done  Willi  a  No.  2  Cyclone  drill,  manufactured  by 
the  Cyclone  Drill  Co..  of  Orryille.  Ohio.  The  machine  was  equipped 
with  hollow  rod  tools.  This  machine  is  meant  to  drill  holes  from 
500  to  700  ft  deep;  it  is  equipped  with  a  7-hp.  engine  run  with 
gasoline.  Holes  from  23  ft.  to  517  ft.  were  drilled.  The  bits  used 
were  2%  Ins.  Two  men.  the  drill  runner  and  a  helper,  were  em- 
ployed on  the  machine.  The  work  was  done  in  prospecting.  The 
record  of  each  hole  is  given  in  the  table. 

Record  of  Holes  Dbilled. 
Average  drilled 
Hole  No.  Depth.  per  shift.  Material. 

1  ayl  ft.  7  in.  39  ft.  1  in  Shale  and  sandstone. 

2  2y3  ft.  36ft.  Tin.  Shale  and  sandstone. 

3  284  ft.  47  ft.  4  in.  Shale  and  sandstone, 
•t  347  ft.  49  ft.  7  in.  Shale  and  sandstone, 
a  103  ft.  51  ft.  6  in.  Shale  and  sandstone 
2             29  4  ft.                        42  ft.  5  in.  Shale  and  sandstone 

7  36  ft.  6  in.  52  ft.  Soil  and  gravel. 

8  23  ft  11  in.  32  ft  Soil,  gravel,  shale.       : 

9  Sift  8  in.  47  ft  8  in.  Soil,  gravel,  shale.      '. 
J?  ilV-^V^-  33  ft  Soil,  gravel,  shale. 

W  J^^V--^^^-  30  ft  Soil,  gravel,  shale. 

io  .11.  36  ft  11  in.  Shale  and   sandstone. 

13  463  ft     •  57  ft  5  in.  Shale  and  sandstone. 

Total. . .  2,885  ft  4  In.  41  ft  10  in. 

In  all,  69  days  were  worked,  making  the  average  nearly  42  ft 
drilled  x>er  10  lb.  shift  as  shown  in  the  table. 

The  cost  of  the  work  Is  shown  below.  A  two  horse  team  was 
used  to  haul  water  a:nd  other  suppllea  The  machine  used  4  gals, 
of  gasoline  per  day.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  the  team 
was  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the.  total  cost. 

Drill  Runner,  69  days  @  |2.50 •SIT'*  50 

Helper,    69    days  @  1 2. 00 "    iss'oo 

Team,    69    days®  |4. 00. 27600 

276  gals,  gasoline  @  12  cents. 33.12 

Total     J619.62 

This  gives  a  cost  of  21%  cents  per  ft  of  hole.  To  this  should,  be 
added  an  allowance  for  plant  and  superintendence.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  some  of  the  holes  are  very  shallow,  thus  necessitaiting 
frequent  moves  of  the  machine. 

Cost  of  Drilling  Copper  Ore  With  Well  Drillers.f— The  following 
costs  on  drilling  and  blasting,  and  the  methods  of  mining  copper  ore 
with  a  steam  shovel  at  the  Copper  Flat  Mines  in  Nevada,  are 
abstracted  from  "Mines  and  Minerals."  ' 

^Engineering-Contracting,  Nov.  18,  1908. 
^Engineering-Contracting,  Sept.  9,   1908. 
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The  ore  lies  in  a  flat,  and  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  200  ft.  in 
depth,  the  ore  occurring  in  a  porphyry.  It  is  capped  with  eartli  and 
rock  to  a  depth  of  about  87  ft  This  stripping  and  the  ore  are 
worked  in  trenches  50  ft.  deep. 

Cost  of  Drilling. — The  holes  are  put  down  by  two  Keystone  No.  5 
traction  drills,  owned  by  the  mining  company  and  kept  continually 
at  work  drilling  to  loosen  ground  for  the  steam  shovels.  The 
Keystone  No.  5  machine  is  built  specially  for  mineral  prospecting 
and  mine  work,  it  being  the  largest  machine  made  by  the  Keystone 
Driller  Co.,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  The  boiler  is  mounted  on  the 
same  trucks  with  the  engine,  and  the  machine  is  propelled  on 
traction  wheels.  The  engine  is  14-hp.  The  derrick  is  34  ft.  high. 
The  machine  weighs  16,000  lbs.  and  costs,  without  tools  or  equip- 
ment, ?1,375.  This  machine  will  drill  holes  from  1,000  to  1,200  ft. 
deep. 

The  drills  use  a  5% -in.  bit  which  gives  a  hole  about  6%  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  the  holes  are  put  down  to  a  depth  of  about  60 
ft.  The  holes  are  spaced  on  3  5 -ft.  centers  and  are  back  from  the 
breast  of  the  bench  40  ft.  This  is  the  usual  spacing;  however, 
where  hard  masses  of  tough  carbonate  ores  are  encountered,  holes 
are  about  15  ft.  apart  and  15  ft.  from  the  breast.  Each  machine 
requires  a  driller,  who  is  paid  $4  per  day,  and  an  assistant,  who  is 
paid  $3  per  day.  Nine-hour  shifts  are  worked.  A  60-ft.  hole  is  put 
down  in  two  shifts,  or  18  hrs.,  thus  3  ft.  and  5  ins.  of  hole  is  drilled 
per  hour.  For  each  hole  the  boiler  burns  1%  cords  of  wood,  costing 
?6  per  cord.     The  cost  of  drilling  one  60  ft  hole  is  as  follows: 

Driller,    2    days $  8.00 

Assistant,    2    days 6.00 

Fuel    10.00 

Oil  and   waste 0.55 

Extra  parts,   repairs,   renewals 2.15 

Rope  wear  per  hole 3.50 

Estimated  interest  and  depreciation 2.00 

Total     ..' ?32.20 

This  gives  a  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  hole  as  follows : 

Per 
lin.  ft 

L,al?or     $0.23 

Fuel    0.17 

Oil   and   waste 0.01 

Repairs  and   renewals 0.04 

Rope    wear 0.05 

Interest  and  depreciation 0.03 

Total     . ?0.53 

Cost  of  Blasting. — In  blasting  any  material  the  amount  of  ex- 
plosives used  naturally  varies  with  the  location  and  depth  of  holes 
and  with  the  hardness  of  the  materials.  However,  the  average 
amount  of  explosives  used  in  this  work  was  obtained,  and  was  as 
follows:  The  holes  were  sprung  with  two  50-lb.  boxes  of  40  per 
cent  dynamite,  costing  $15.40  for  100  lbs.  Then  the  hole  was 
reamed  out,  and  from  20  to  30  kegs  of  black  powder  were  used  in 
the  blast,  the  average  being  25  kegs  or  625  lbs.,  costing  $2.25  per 
keg.     This  gave  a  total  cost  for  explosives  of  $71.65. 
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Assuming  that  a  block,  35x40x60  ft,  Is  broken  by  the  hole,  we 
have  a  total  of  3.111  cu.  yd&  of  material  moved  by  the  black  powder 
per  cu.  yd.  of  material,  or  0.23  lbs.  of  explosives  per  cu.  yd.  for 
both  springing  and  blasting.  This  is  a  very  small  amount  of 
powder  to  be  used  for  rock  blasting.  The  total  cost  per  cu.  yd- 
for  drilling  and  blasting  was: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Drilling    10.010 

Blasting 0.023 

Total    10.033 

This  cost  of  3%  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  is  very  low  for  the  hard  materiaL 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  earth  capping  this  cost  is  a  little  high^ 
however,  the  cost  given  is  an  average  for  the  two  materials. 

Steam  Shovel  Work. — Three  95-ton  and  one  70-ton  Bucyrus  steam 
shovels  are  used  to  load  the  blasted  material.  The  dippers  are 
equipped  with  manganese  steel  teeth,  the  repairs  on  them,  being 
very  light.  Tlie  shovels  load  the  stripping  Into  two  wayside  dump 
cars  of  3^4  cu.  yda  capacity.  The  trains  are  pulled  by  45-ton 
locomotives.     Ten  cars  make  up  a  train. 

The  ore  is  loaded  into  50-ton  bottom-dump  cars  for  direct .  trans- 
portation to  the  concentrator.  The  ore  is  hauled  by  the  raUrqad 
company  and  not  by  the  mining  company.  Exact  records  of  the 
cost  of  the  steam  shovel  work  are  not  available,  but  the  work  done 
by  them  in  the  first  six  months  shows  that  the  cost  is  much  less 
than  other  methods  in  vogue  in  that  part  of  the  west,  the  saving 
being. enough  to  make  profitable  the  mining  of  low  grade  ores  wit^ 
this  method,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  profit  on  higbier, 
grade  ores  with  other  methods.  ^^ 

Cost  of  Tunneling,  Shaft  Sinking  and  Mining,  Cross- References.—^ 
Data  on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  following  sections  of  this 
book :  Railways,  and  Sewers.  Consult  the  index  under  "Tiinnels," 
"Shafts."     Consult  Gillette's  "Rock  Excavation." 

Cost  of  Subaqueous  Rock  Excavation. — On  Jobs  of  size  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  installation  of  a  good  plant,  the  cost  of  drilling, 
blasting  and  dredging  rock  of  the  consistency  of  hard  limestone 
averages  about  52.50  per  cu.  yd.,  although  I  have  records  of  work 
where  the  actual  cost  (including  plant  repairs,  interest,  and  depre- 
ciation), was  less  than  |2  per  cu.  yd.  For  discussion  of  methods 
and  for  cost  records,  see  my  book  on  "Rock  Excavation." 

Costs  of  Chamber  Blasting. — By  this  method,  one  or  more  small 
tunnels  are  driven  into  the  face  of  a  rock  hill  that  is  to  be  quarried. 
Generally  such  a  tunnel  runs  in  not  more  than  50  ft,  and  then  it 
branches  right  and  left,  forming  a  T.  Heavy  charges  of  black 
powder  or  of  Judson  are  placed  in  the  branches  of  T,  and  firecL 
As  much  as  350,000  tons  of  rock  have  thus  been  shattered  at  one 
blast  Costs  as  low  as  3%  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  (solid)  are  on  record 
for  breaking  rock  in  this  way.     See  Gillettes'   "Rock  Excavation." 

A  similar  method  has  often  been  used  on  a  smaller  scale  for 
blasting  hardpan  that  was  so  full  of  boulders  as  to  make  drilling 
very  expensive. 


SECTION  IV. 
ROADS,  PAVEMENTS,  WALKS,  ETC. 

Definitions. — Asphalt  Pavements. — In  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  an  asphalt  pavement  is  any  pavement  composed  of  mineral 
particles  cemented  together  with  asphalt.  This  definition  includes 
ordinary  asphalt  pavement,  Bitulithic,  Petrolithic,  etc.,  as  well  as 
"oiled  roads"  Of  the  California  type,  also  "asphalt  macadam."  All 
these,  in  reality,  are  species  of  asphalt  pavement.  Asphalt  pave- 
ment, however,  is  a  term  generally  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  arid 
applies  usually  to  a  class  of  pavement  (sometimes  called  "sheet 
asphalt"  to  distinguish  it  frorti  "asphalt  block"  pavement),  the  wear- 
ing coat  of  which  is  composed  of  sand,  limestone  dust  and  asphalt, 
mixed  hot  in  a  mechanical  mixer,  laid  upon  a  "binder  course"  and 
rolled.  The  "binder  course,"  or  "binder"  is  usually  a  thin  layer  of 
finely  broken  stone  mixed  hot  with  asphalt,  spread  upon  a  concrete 
base  and  rolled.  However,  it  is  frequently  the  practice  to  use  only 
a  "naphtha  binder,"  which  is  merely  a  coat  of  what  might  be  called 
an  asphalt  paint  applied  with  brushes  to  the  surface  of  the  con- 
crete base.  In  either  case,  the  object  of  the  "binder"  is  to  prevent 
the  asphalt  wearing  surface  from  creeping  along  or  peeling  away 
from  the  concrete  base. 

"Lake  asphalt"  is  an  asphalt  obtained  from  Trinidad  Lake,  or 
other  similar  deposit. 

A  "rock  asphalt  pavement"  is  one  made  of  rock  which  is  found 
in   deposits  that  are   Impregnated  with  asphalt. 

An  "asphalt  block  pavement"  is  made  of  blocks  or  bricks,  com- 
posed of  graded  sizes  of  broken  stone,  sandstone  dust  mixed  with 
asphalt,  and  compacted  in  a  block  machine  under  great  pressure. 
The  standard  size  for  blocks  is  3x5x12  ins.  (See  Peckham's 
"Solid  Bitumens,"  p.   310.) 

Barrel. — The  most  common  size  of  barrel  in  which  asphaltic  oil 
Is  shipped  holds  42  gals.  The  standard  size  of  tar  barrel  appears  to 
be  52  gals. 

Base. — The  artificial  foundation  on  which  the  "wearing  coat" 
Of  a  pavement  rests.  The  most  commonly  used  base  is  concrete, 
generally  6  Ins.  thick.  The  word  base  is  preferable  to  the  word 
foundation.  , 

Belgian  Block  Pavement. — A  stone  block  pavement,  the  stones 
being  rectangular  In  shape  and  of  a  size  about  3x6x10  Ins., 
although  varying  more  or  less,  except  in  the  matter  of  thickness 
#hieh  is  usually  6  ins.  •  Granite  and  sandstone  are  about  the  only 
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kinda  of  stone  used  in   America,   although   trap  was  formerly  used 
to*  a  considerable  extent 

Derm. — The  "shoulder"  or  "wing"  of  earth  between  tbe  e<l3».of 
the  paved  part  of  a  country  road  and  the  edge  of  the  ditch. 

Binder. — A  term  used  in  several  senses:  (1)  The  screenings,  or 
soil,  used  to  bind  a  inucadajn  road  together;  (2>  the  "binder  coat" 
oeiwet^n  a  concrete  base  on  an  asphalt  wearing  surface  (se^' 
Asplialt  Pavement)  ;  (3)  any  bituminous  nKitt. i;il  used  to  bind  min- 
eral fragments  together. 

Bitulithic  Pavement. — A  wearing  coat  composed  of  1  ne, 

sand,  stone  dust  and  a  bituminous  cement,  usually  asp:  .  In 

a  machine,  and  laid  upon  a  base  of  concrete  or  other  luaUiiai. 

Bitumen. — Ko  generally  accepted  detinitlon   of  this   t^rm  exls^' 
Peckham's   "Solid    Bitumens,"    p.    &0,   contains  the   folloTj(ing:      '/Bi- 
tumen, a  generic  term  uclvUUc;^  substances  occurring  in  nature,  |n 
outflows  or  springs,  and  in  veins,  as  nat''-''   i-  'iimmable  gas,  fluid 
petroleum,  viscous  maltha  and  solid  ^i-  -ad  asphaltite.     It 

also  occurs  saturatins  and  mixed,  wiUi  i.  sandstones,  pahd 

or  earthy  matter.     These  mixtures  are  called  asphalte."     Asphalt, 
pitch,  tar,  etc.,  are  conunoaly  included  in  the  generic  term  bVtiimeii. 

Blind, — A  sTirfacjng  of  screenings  or  gravel  pa  a  macadam  road. 

Blind  Drain.-^A  trench  filled  with  broken  stone. 

Block  Pavement. — A  pavement  ,  made  of  stone,  brick,  wood,  or ^ 
asphalt  blocks.  Vitrified  bricks  of  large  size  (3Vi  x  8%  x  4  ins.)  are 
called  "blocks,"  to  distinguish  them  from  bricks  of  a  smaller  size 
(2Vix8Vj  x4  ins). 

Sottoinina. — The  base  of  a  Telford  pavement,  consisting  of 
large  stones  set  on  edge  forming  a  rough  pavement.  On  this  "bof-^' 
toming"  is  laid  the  macadam  , wearing  coat,  tJjie  whole  forming 'a' 
Telford  pavement  or  road. 

Box  Culvert. — ^A  small  cqlvert  with  an  opening  of  rectangul^ 
shape.  Originally  such  culverts  had  rubble  masonry  sidewalls  fo^ 
the  sides,  cobble  pavement  for  the  bottom  aj?»d  slabs  of  ston^' 
("coverstones"),  resting  on  the  sidewalls,  for  the  top.  Box  dalVerts 
are  now  made  entirely  of  concrete,  as  a  rule. 

£ox.— The  unit  of  measure  of  mixed  ingredients  "for  an  asphalt 
pavement  is  conmionly  the  "box"  of  9  cu.  ft.  The  amount  of 
compression. of  the  mixture  used  to, make  an  a&phalt  wearing  coat  is 
variously  estimated  at  1/6  to  ^.  Hence  a  9-cu.  ft.  "box"  of  mix- 
ture will  yield. 7%  to  6  cu.  ft.  of  coippacted  wearing  cbat,  whi«ih 
will  make  5  to  4  sq.  yds.  of  wearing-  coat  2  ins.  thfck-^5  sa-  yds. 
if  the  shrinkage  is  only  16%%  ;,  4  sq.  yds.  if  the  shrinkage  is  3»i/3%" 
under  the  roller.  ,    f.       ,  .      , 

Brick. — Vitrified  paving  brt^'are  nSadB  iif  tefiK^dd  'dlair  or  shale 
burned  so  as  to  produce  an  exceedingly  hard  and  tough  brick. 

Broken  Stone. — Stone  that  has  passed  through  a  rock  crusher  (or 
has  been  broken  to  small  size  with'  hammers),  also  called  "crushed 
stone."  When  it  has  not  been  screened  into,  different  sizes,  it'  is 
called  "run  of  crusher,"  or  "crusher  run."  .The  smallest  size,  gi^- 
erally   %  or   %  down  Jtp  du9t,  is  called  "screenings."     Sometlihe!*' a  , 
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macadam  road  is  called  a  "broken  stone  road,"  but  the  term  ma- 
cadam is  preferable.  Broken  stone  is  sometimes  called  "ballast," 
which  is  only  objectionable  because  of  possible  confusion  with  the 
ballast  of  a  railway  track. 

Catch-Water. — A  broad,  shallow  paved  ditch  across  a  road  built 
on  a  steep  grade,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  surface  water  to  side 
ditches.  In  climates  wliere  snow  accumulates,  giving  a  sharp 
crown  to  a  road  does  not  serve  sufficiently  well  to  divert  the  melting 
snow  to  the  side  ditches.  Hence  the  use  of  catch-waters  on  steep 
grades  where  melted  snow  would  follow  the  wheel  tracks  down  the 
center  of  the  road  and  do  damage  to  its  surface  if  not  diverted  at 
short  intervals. 

Cevient  Curb. — A  curb  made  of  concrete  faced  on  the  front  and 
top  with  cement  mortar. 

Cement  Walk. — A  footway,  or  walk,  having  a  concrete  base  and  a 
cement  mortar  wearing  coat. 

Coal  Tar. — See  Tar. 

Cobblestone  Pavement. — A  pavement  of  rounded  cobbles.  Seldom 
used  except  for  paving  gutters. 

Corduroy. — A  crude  road  made  of  split  or  round  logs  (usually 
about  6  ins.  diameter)  laid  side  by  side,  not  unlike  railway  ties 
spaced  so  close  as  to  touch  one  another.  For  a  cheap  road  over 
marshy  ground,  the  corduroy  road  Is  often  used  in  a  timbered 
country. 

Cover  Stone  — See  Box  Culvert. 

Creosoted  Wood  Block. — Dried  timber  blocks  impregnated  with  oil 
of  creosote  (dead  oil  of  tar),  16  to  20  lbs.  of  oil  per  cu.  ft.  of  tim- 
ber.    Creosote  weighs  8.8  lbs.  per  gal. 

Crossing. — A  footwalk  across  a  street,  usually  made  of  stone 
slabs. 

Crown. — The  arch  or  camber  of  the  surface  of  a  road  or  street ; 
the  transverse  profile  of  a  roadway. 

Crushed  Stone. — See  Broken  Stone. 

Crusher  Run. — See  Broken  Stone. 

Culvert. — A  waterway  under  a  roadway.     See  Box  Culvert. 

Curb. — A  miniature  retaining  wall  at  the  outside  of  a  sidewalk 
and  forming  one  side  of  the  gutter ;    an  edge  stone. 

Cushion. — A  thin  layer  of  sand  or  screenings  under  the  wearing 
coat  of  blocks  (stone,  brick,  etc.). 

Cushion  Coat. — A  coat  of  %-ln.  of  asphaltic  mixture  upon  which 
■  the  wearing  or  surface  coat  of  an  asphalt  pavement  Is  laid.  Now 
replaced  by  the  "binder  coat."     See  Asphalt  Pavement. 

Flagging,  or  Flag  Stone. — A  thin  slab  of  stone  for  a  crosswalk 
or  sidewalk. 

Foundation. — The  base  (usually  of  concrete)  which  supports  the 
wearing  coat  of  a  pavement ;  also  cinders,  gravel,  broken  stone, 
or  the  like,  under  a  cement  walk.  It  is  preferable  to  use  the  word 
base  when  speaking  of  the  concrete  foundation  of  a  pavement. 

Gage. — The  "track"  of  wagon  wheels,  measured  from  center  to 
center  of  the  tires ;    usually  4  ft.  8  ins.  to  5  ft. 
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Gallon. — The  U.  S.  gallon  contains  231  cii.  ina.  =  0.13368  cu.  ft. 
A  cu.  ft.  contains  7.4S  gala  A  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.34  Iba. ; 
or  1  lb.  of  water  =  0.1:2  gals.     See  Barrel. 

Grade. — Tlie  rate  of  t>er  cent,  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  longitudinal 
prohle  of  a  road.  A  I'/b  grade  means  a  rise  of  1  ft.  vertical  in  100 
ft.  horizontal.  Grade  is  also  a  verb,  meaning  to  excavate  or  fill  to 
grade  lines. 

Grader. — A  "road  machine"  having  a  steel  blade  for  leveling, 
scraping  or  "drifting"  earth.  The  word  "grader"  is  also  appHed  to 
an  "elevating  grader,"  a  maciiine  having  a  plow  that  casta  the 
earth  upon  an  enuietta  belt  which  elevates  the  earth  into  a  wagon 
traveling  alongside,  or  deposits  it  in  an  embankment  alongside. 

Granolithic  Walk. — A  cement  walk  whose  surface  coat  contains 
finely  broken  stone. 

Great  Square. — An  area  of  10,000  sq.  ft.  (or  100  "squares"), 
sometimes  used  as  the  unit  of  street  sweeping.  It  is  preferable  to 
retain  tiie  old  unit  of  1,000  sq.  yds.  for  that  purpose,  since  the  sq. 
yd.  is  the  unit  of  tirst  cost  of  pavements. 

Grout. — A  flowing  mortar,  either  of  pure  cement  and  water,  or  of 
cement,  sand  and  water.  Commonly  used  for  hlling  the  joints  of 
brick  pavement;  also,  in  some  places,  for  filling  Joints  of  Belgian 
block  pavemenc 

Grub. — To  remove  roots  and  stumps. 

Giuird  Rail. — A  fence  along  an  embankment,  or  a  bridge,  to  pre- 
vent vehicles  from  running  over  its  edge. 

HalvDood  Block. — A  paving  brick  made  of  "mica  shale,"  clay  and 
sand  ;    size,  3x4x9  in& 

Hand  Rail. — Same  as  Guard  RalL 

Haasam  Pavement. — A  concrete  pavement  made  by  grouting 
broken  stone  with  Portland  cement  mortar  and  rolling  with  a  steam 
roller. 

Hot  Stuff. — ^The  hot  mixture  of  sand,  stone  duM  and  asphalt,  uaed 
for  making  an  asphalt  pavement. 

Leveler. — A  machine  somewhat  similar  to  a  "road  machine,"  but 
much  smaller ;  used  for  leveling  earth  subgrades,  also  for  leveling 
or  spreading  the  broken  stone  for  a  macadam  road. 

Macadam. — A  pavement  made  of  graded  sizes  of  broken  stone 
held  together  by  the  mineral  colloids  of  the  stone.  This  "mineral 
glue  or  jelly,"  as  the  colloids  may  be  called,  is  not  visible,  and  its 
binding  action  was  not  recognized  until  the  recent  investigations  of 
Cushman,  Chemist  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads.  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 

Asplialt  macadam  is  a  macadam  in  which  the  binder  is  asphalt. 
Ditto,  tar  macadam. 

Mastic. — A  mixture  of  bitumlnons  limestone  and  refined  asphalt, 
formerly  much  used  for  sidewalks. 

Metal. — The  broken  stone  used  for  macadam;  often  called  "road 
metal."  Perhaps  a  better  term  is  ballast.  At  least  it  is  no  more 
ambiguoua 
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Mile. — 5,280  ft.,.  liT?.©  lin.  yds.  A  njile  long  and  10  ft.  wide  con- 
tains 5,866y3  sq.  yds.  =  1.21?12rJT  acr^S.  .  A  mile  long  and  16  ft. 
wide  contains  9,386.7  sq.  yds.,   j,,   j^j..  ,    ..>,;  "iu   j; 

,1  mile  long  x  10  ft.  wide  x,  1  in.  i  deep  =?  ,162.96     cu.  yds. 
,,         1  mile  long  x  10  ft.  wide  x  6  Ins.  deep  =      977.76     cu.  yds.    ji 
1  mile  long  x  16  ft.  wide  x  1  in.     deep  =      260.737  cu.  yds.  , : - 
1  mile  long  X  16  ft.  wide  x  4  ins.  deep  =  1,042.95     cu.  yds. 
1  mile  long  x  16  ft.  wide  x  6  ins  deep  —  1,564.42     cu.  yds. 
Oiled  Road. — An  earth  road  sprinkled  with  asphaltic  oil  so  as  to 
iform  a  crust  of  mineral  matter  bound  together  with  asphalt.     This 
is  the   "surface   oiled  road"   originally  developed   in   California,   but 
greatly    improved    in    recent    yea.rs    by    mechanical    mixing    of    the 
asphaltic   oil   with   the   soil   to  a   depth   of  several  inches   and   com- 
pacting with  a,  rolling  tamper. 

Paveinent. — A  floor-like  covering  built  upon  the  soil  to  form  a 
firm,  unyielding  roadway  for  wheeled  vehicles  and  animals. 

This  definition  includes  any  artificial  highway  covering  built  upon 
an  earth  subgrade,  from  the  cheapest  "gravel  road"  to  the  most 
.expensive  granite  block  pavement.  English  engineers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  not  calling  macadam  a  pavement,  but,  as  macadam 
performs  every  function  that  any  pavement  performs,  there  is  no 
logical  reason  for  excluding  it  from  the  list  of  pavements. 
;Bvery  payement  h^s  three  functions  to  perform: 

(1)  Distributing  concentrated.' ;  wbeel  ioadsovBoi  the  earth  sub- 
grade.  .J,!!;,     .,,..(u-     :•,     *'    .    •    !    .•:.!::      -\::.IS;\     >.-.:,'•)  O--*      ,..v-i'^    . 

(2)  Roofing  the  earth  subgrade  so  as  ts-PBevent  its  saturation 
with  water.  ;;     i        ^,j;-  v;,.  ^r, 

(3)  Giving  a  hard,  clean,  smp9tji  (,t>,ut  not  slippery^,  surfacp^^t^at 
tfeditces  rolling  fi-iction.        '',,..,!'    *■,',,•  ,'\  ,jv,    .,   '   .    ,.'.',;, 

Pavements  generally  consist  of  two  parts,  (1)  a  "base"  which 
performs  the  functipji  g^f,  distributing  the  wheel  load,  and  (2)  a 
wearing  coat  which  sheds  rain  and  provides  a  durable,  smootl; 
surface.  The  wearing  coats  commonly  used  for  rog.d  and  street 
pq.yements  Jimjf  be  divided,  into  6^  types : 

Type  1.  Granular  mineral;}  bound  with  mineral  glue  (or  mineral 
jelly). 

.  f^^  .%•     Granular  mineral  bound  with  bitumen. 
'  tj^ii  3.     Granular  mineral  bound  with  Portland  cement. 
"  "T^^  4^i     St6ne  blocks. 
.'"'1^'^  Sv    '"V^pbden  blocks. 
""Type  6.  '"Brick.    '    ' 

By  the  term  "granular  njune^ral!'  we  mean  fragments  of  mineral 
matter  of  any  size  from  dust  up  to  fragments  as  large  as  hens! 
eggs,  or  ^ven  larger,  whether  the  fragments  have  been  produced 
artificially  by  crushing  or  pulveriziijig,  or  by  the  forces  of  nature. 

By.theterni, "mineral  glue"  we  mean  the  "colloids"  which  Cush- 
i;pan ,  has  proved  to  be  the  cementing  element  of  po^k  dust,  which 
causes  macadam  to  bind,  and  to  which  the  "sticky"  properties  of 
clay  are  attributable. 
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Type  1  includes:  »? 

(a>     Sand-claJ"  roads. 

(b)  Gravel  ruaJs. 

(c)  Shell  roaas. 

(d)  Macadam. 
Type  2  includes : 

(a)  Oiled  roads.  .>; 

(b)  Tax  macadam,  or  tar  concrete.  ; 

(c)  Asphalt  macadam,  or  aspbalt  concrete 

(d)  Asphalt  pavement,  (1)  sheet  and  (2>  block.  ., ; 

(e)  Bitulithlc  pavement. 

(f)  Petrolithic  pavement. 
Type  3  includes: 

(a)  Ooncrete.  ,        ,41; 

(b)  Macadam  grouted  ^^h  c<Ment  (Hassam  i>avemeiit). , 
Types  4,  5  and  6  are  seK  explanatOr>-. 

Pavers. — Men  who  lay  paving  blocks ;  also  the  blocks  tlwnselves, 
particularly  the  small  size  paving  bricks  K-Vi  x  &V3  x  4  iitft),  as. dis- 
tinguished from  the  large  size  called  "blocks"  (3U  x.&^  x  4  Ins.). 
Paving  Cement. — A  mi.vture  of  aspioalt  tar  and  still  wax^  . 
Petrolithic  Pavement. — A  pavement  made  of  mineral  aiatter 
(soil,  broken  stone  or  the  like)  mixed  with  a  bituminous  binder 
(a^haltic  oil  or  tar)  and  compacted  into  a  uniformiy  dense  mass 
with  a  rolling  tamper  (a  rolter  provided  with  projecting^  tampers, 
feet  or  "spuds").  Where  the  traffic  is  light,  natural  soil  is  ploughed 
Up,  pulverized  and  mixed  with  asphaltic  oil.  using  a  road  machine 
and  a  "cultivator"  for  mixing.  Then  it  is  tamped  so  as  to  form  a 
p*vement  4  to  8  ins.  thick.  "Where  the  traffic  is  lieavier,  the  pave- 
ment base  is  made  of  the  natural  soil  as  just  described,  but  a  wear- 
ing coat  is  provided,  consisting  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  of  graded 
sizes  mixed  with  the  bituminous  binder  and  tamped  so  as,  to  form 
a  layer  2  to  4  ins.  thick.     This  is  often  cailed  Petrolithic  macadam. 

Pitch. — Any  tar  or  asphalt,  or  mixtures  of  the  same,  may  be 
called  pitch.  The  term  is  not  definite.  See  Peck  ham's  "Solid 
Bitumena" 

Profile. — The  line  of  intersection  of  a  vertical  plane  with  the 
earth's  surface ;  ordinarily  applied  to  the  longitudinal  profile  of  the 
ground  over  which  a  road  is  to  be  built.  The  transverse  profile  is 
the  cross-section.  •  ■ 

Ravel. — "When  the  stones  of  a  macadam  road  ard  displaced  by 
traffic,  it  is  said  to  "raveL"  ■' 

Right  of  Way. — The  land  owned  by  the  public  for  highway  pur- 
poses. 

Road. — In  America  the  tertfci  tckd  Is  applied  only  to  country  high- 
ways.    In  England  it  is  applied  also  to  city  streets. 

Road  Machine. — See  Grader. 

Road  OiL — A  bituminous  (generally  a^haltie)  oO  far  sprinkling 
on  a  road  to  lay  the  dust.  r 

Run  of  Crusher. — See  Broken  Stone 

Roller. — ^The  ordinary  steam  roller  is  a  10  to  15-ton  locfHnotlve 
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with  broad-tired  wheels.  A  corrugated  roller  Is  generally  a  horse- 
drawn  roller  having  several  rolling  discs  on  tiie  same  axle,  aiscs 
of  large  and  small  diameter  alternating  so  as  to  produce  a  "corru- 
gated" appearance.  This  type  of  roller  is  supposed  to  be  more 
effective  than  a  smooth  roller  for  compacting  earth  embankments. 
A  tamping  roller,  or  rolling  tamper,  is  a  roller  having  projecting 
tampers  (or  feet,  or  "spuds")  which  penetrate  the  loosened  earth 
and  begin  compacting  it  from  the  bottom  up. 

Sand  Cushion. — A  thin  layer  of  sand  underneath  a  brick  or  block 
pavement.     See  Cushion. 

Scarify. — To  pick  up  or  loosen  old  macadam  preparatory  to  resur- 
facing it. 

Screenings. — The  fine  product  of  a  rock  crusher,  usually  from  dust 
up  to  y<i  to  %  in.  in  size.     See  Broken  Stone. 

Shaping. — The  process  of  giving  the  final  finishing  to  a  subgrade, 
including  the  rolling  of  the  subgrade. 

Shoulder. — See  Berm. 

Slope  Stake. — A  stake  set  to  mark  the  toe  of  a  "fill"  (embank- 
ment) or  the  top  outer  edge  of  a  "cut"    (excavation). 

Spreader. — See  Leveler.  A  "spreader  wagon"  is  a  dump  wagon 
designed  to  discharge  its  load  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness. 

Square. — 100  sq.  ft. ;  a  unit  of  area  occasionally  used  in  meas- 
uring pavements,  but  one  not  to  be  recommended  now  that  the 
sq.  yd.   (9  sq.  ft.)   is  the  common  unit.     See  Great  Square. 

Subgrade. — The  graded  surface  of  the  soil  upon  which  a  pave- 
ment rests. 

Tar. — Coal  tar  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  g^»  or 
coke.     See  Barrel.  , 

Tarvia. — A  refined  tar  especially  made  for  road  use. 

Telford. — A  pavement  consisting  of  a  base,  or  "bottoming,"  of 
large  stones  set  on  edge,  supporting  a  wearing  coat  of  ordinary 
macadam.     See  Macadam. 

Thank  You,  Ma'am. — A  catch-water.     See  Catch-Water. 

Ton.— Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  is  used  in  this 
book.  The  "gross  ton"  of  2,240  lbs.  is  not  ordinarily  used  in 
America  as  a  unit  for  broken  stone,  asphalt,  or,  indeed,  for  any  road 
or  street  material. 

Tractive  Resistance. — The  frictional  resistance  that  a  load  on 
wheels  offers. 

Wearing  Coat. — ^The  surface  layer  or  coat  of  a  pavement.  See 
Pavement. 

Wings. — See    Berm. 

Wood   Block. — See    Creosoted   Block. 

Vitrified  Brick. — See  Brick. 

Ford. -7-When  the  word  yard  Is  used  in  reference  to  a  pavement, 
the  square  yard  (9  sq,  ft.)  is  usually  meant.  The  lineal  yard  is 
never  used  in  America  as  a  unit  for  road  or  street  work. 

Water  Table. — A  horizontal  slab  of  concrete  or  stone  forming 
the  floor  of  a  gutter  next  to  a  curb. 
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CroM- References  to  Excavation  and  Rock  Crushing.— Since  the 
principal  items  of  cost  of  excavating  earth  and  rock  are  often  much 
the  same,  whether  for  a  road  or  for  a  railway,  I  have  gflven  most  of 
the  data  on  excavation  In  the  Earth  EJxcavatlon  and  Embankment 
Section  and  in  the  Rock  Excavation  Section  of  this  book. 

The  cost  of  crushing  rock  for  macadam,  concrete,  or  other  pur- 
poses. Is  also  given  in  the  Rock  Excavation  Section.  Some  examples 
of  the  cost  of  grading  roads  will  be  found,  however.  In  this  Road 
and  Street  Section.     See  page  332. 

Units  Used  in  Measuring  Macadam. — Due  to  the  fact  that  ma- 
cadam is  measured  In  various  ways  by  different  engineers,  there 
has  been  much  confusion  in  recording  costs.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  different  units  that  engineers  have  used: 

(1)  Cu.  yd.  of  consolidated  macadam,  measured  in  finished  road. 

(2)  Cu.  yd.  of  loose  stone,  including  screenings,  measured  in 
wagons. 

(3)  Cu.  yd.  of  loose  stone,  measured,  on  the  road,  but  not  in- 
cluding screenings  or  binder. 

(4)  Sq.  yd.  of  consolidated  macadam. 

(5)  Sq.  yd.  of  loose  stone  (sometimes  excluding  screenings). 

<6)  Ton  (usually  2,000  lbs.,  but  sometimes  2.240  lb&>  of  stone 
used  to  make  the  macadam,  usually  including  the  screenings  or 
binder,  but  not  alwaya 

In  view  of  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  be  meant  by  the 
expression  "cubic  yard  of  macadam"  or  "cubic  yard  of  stone,"  every 
writer  should  be  careful  to  tell  exactly  what  he  means. 

Of  the  various  units  above  mentioned.  I  prefer  the  tirst — the  cubic 

-rd  of  completed  macadam. 

However,  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  la  often  a  convenient  unit  for 
measuring  the  material  in  a  macadam  road,  and  is  also  likely  to  be 
used  extensively.  When  the  ton  is  used  as  the  unit,  care  should 
be  taken  to  give  the  weight  of  the  loose  broken  stone  per  cubic 
yard,  so  that  conversions  can  be  made. 

Since  loose  broken  stbne  consolidates  about  10%  when  hauled  a 
short  distance  in  a  w^gon  or  car,  care  should  be  taken  to  state 
where  the  measurement  of  volume  was  made. 

Macadam  roads  Vary  so  greatly  in  tliickness.  that  it  is  particular- 
ly desirable  to  use  the  cubic  yard  of  consolidated  macadam  as  the 
unit,  instead  of  the  square  yard ;  but  the  thickness  of  the  macadam, 
after  compacting,  should  always  be  stated,  for  the  per  cent  of 
screenings,  or  binder,  varies  with  the  thickness,  and  the  amount  of 
rolling  is  less  per  cubic  yard  for  thick  macadam  than  for  thin 
macadam. 

Items  of  Cost  of  Macadam.-^The  following  are  all  the  Items  usu- 
ally involved  In  macadam  construction  done  by  a  contractor: 

Materials : 

Broken   stone    (coarse). 
Screenings,  or  binder. 
Freight  on  stone  and  screenings. 
Water  for  sprinkling. 
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Labor : 

Loading  stone  and  screenings  into  wagons. 

Hauling  stone  and  screenings. 

Spreading  stone   (coarse). 

Spreading  ^cregpil^gs,  or  binder. 

Rolling.  \ "     . 

Sprinkling. 

Foreman. 
General  Expense:  ,  ^,. 

Superintendent,    watchman,    w^tffljpy.'    timekeeper,    and   clertis, 
insurance  of  workmen,  etc. 
Supplies   and    Plant : 

Coal  for  roller. 

Oil  and  waste  for  roller. 

Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  on  roller. 

Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  on  wagons. 

Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  on  small  tools. 
In  the  foregoing  summary,  it  is  assumed  that  the  broken  stone 
and  screenings  are  either  purchased,  or  that,  if  quarried  and  crushed 
by  the  contractor  himself,  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  crushing  is  kept 
entirely  separate  from  the  cost  of  building  the  macadam.  .  The 
reader  will  find  costs  of  quarrying  and  crushing  in  the  section  on 
Rock  Excavation  and  Quarrying. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  grading,  including  preparing  the  sub- 
grade,  is  likewise  kept  separately,  for  to  do  otherwise  leads  to  great 
confusion,  as  the  yardage  and  cost  of  grading  have  no  relation  what- 
soever to  the  yardage  of  macadam  and  its  cost. 

While  the  size  of  each  particular  job  should  be  recorded,  stating 
length,  width  and  thickness  of  the  compacted  macadam,  writers 
only  confuse  their  records  by  giving  total  costs  of  each  of  the  above 
items.  What  a  reader  desires  is  unit  costs,  that  is  the  cost  of  each 
item  in  terms  of  the  cubic  yard  of  compacted  macadam  as  the  unit. 
Then,  if  the  writer  has  stated  the  total  number  of  cubic  yards  in- 
volved, it  is  a  simple  matter  of  multiplication  to  arrive  at  total  costs, 
should  anyone   desire  totals. 

Quantity  of  Stone  and  Binder  Required  for  Macadam. — About  ten 
years  ago  I  called  attention  to  an  error  that  had  been  copied  in  text 
books  from  a  very  early  day  down  to  the  present,  namely  the  state- 
ment that  a  layer  of  loose  stone  6  ins.  thick  can  be  compacted  under 
a  roller  till  it  is  4  ins.  thick.  No  such  compression  is  possible,  but 
it  often  happeris  that  the  stone  is  driven  1  to  2  ins.  into  the  sub- 
grade.  On  a  hard  earth  subgrade,  it  never  requires  more  than  1.3 
cu.  yds.  of  coarse  loose  stone  (exclusive  of  the  screenings  or  binder) 
to  make  1  cu.  yd.  of  rolled  or  compacted  stone,  and  where  the  stone 
is  very  tough  the  "compression"  is  even  less. 

The  percentage  of  binder  or  screenings  required  to  fill  the  voids 
in  the  rolled  stone  varies  somewhat  with  the  thickness  of  the 
macadam.  To  ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  coat  of  sdreenings  nee- 
easary  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  rolled  stone,  divide  the  thickness  of  the 
rolled  stone  by  k  and  add  l^  inch.     Thus,  for  a  6-in.  macadam  road. 
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th^e  will  t>e  required  («-*-4)  4sH«l  5/6  iAa.  ot  acnenlngs.  ThJa 
is  equivalent  to  0.3  cu.  yd.  of  screentngs  per  cu.  yd.  of  macadam. 
Therefore,  to  make  a  cubic  yard  of  finished  6-ln-  macadam  re- 
quires 1.3  cu.  yds.  of  coarse  stone  and  0.3  cu.  yd»  of  acreenings.  «ar 
1.6  cu.  yds.  measured  in  the  wagons  ta  make  X  cu.  yd.  of  compacted 
macadam.     Stated  differently; 

?.8  ins.  of  loose  stone  C  Vi  to  2^ -In.)  will  roll  to"  6  ins. 

1.8  ina  of  screenings  (less  than   %-in)  will  fill  voids. 

3.6  ins.  of  loose  stone  and  screenings  will  make  6  in&  of  macadam. 

If  the  stone  weighs  2,400  Iba  per  cu.  yd.,  we  need  1.56  short  tons 
of  coarse  stone  and  0.36  short  ton  of  screenings,  a  total  of  l.»2  tons 
required  to  make  1  cu.  yd.  of  finished  macadam.  If  the  stone  1b  a. 
heavy  trap  rock,  weighing  2.700  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.,  we  need  1.76  short 
tons  of  coarse  stone  and  0.41  short  ton  of  screenings,  a.  total  of  2.16 
tons  per  cu.  yd.  of  finished  macadam.  This  estimate,  based  upoa 
my  own  records,  checks  very  well  with  records  published  by  tbe 
Massachusetts  Highway  Commission. 

On  2.6  miles  of  6-in.  New  York  State  macadam.  1.600  cu.  yd&. 
of  screenings  were  required  to  bind  4,000  cu.  yds.  of  macadam  roUe^ 
in  place.  This  is  equivalent  to  0.4  cu.  yd.  of  screenings  per  cu.  yd. 
of  macadam,  or  a  depth  of  2.4  ina  of  loose  screenings  to  bind  th^  , 
6  ina  of  rolled  macadam.  This  large  amount  was  due  to  the  specifi- 
cation requirement  that  a  **wearins  coat"  of  screenings  be  left  on 
the  road. 

The  contractor  is  cautioned  against  careless  examination  of  road 
si)ecifications,  for  many  engineers  require  the  contractor  to  grade  the 
subgrade  exactly  to  grade  and  then  put  on  enough  stone  to  bring 
'he  finished  macadam  up  to  the  estaUished  road  grade.  This  causes 
the  contractor  to  lose  all  stone  that  is  driven  into  the  subgrade  by 
the  roller,  which  in  sand,  or  in  soft  wet  clay,  may  amount  to  2  ins. 
or  more  of  loose  stone. 

Some  specifications  also  foolishly  require  a  %-In.  "wearing  coat" 
of  screenings  to  be  left  on  the  finished  road,  and  this  also  amount* 
to  a  good  many  cubic  yards  of  wasted  material  in  a  mile. 

The  roadmaker  will  do  well  to  carry  in  mind  the  following  data  : 
A  bed  1  tn.  thick.  10  ft.  wide  and  a  mile  long,  contains  163  cu.  yda. 
i  bed  6  ina.  thick,  16  ft.  wide  and  a  mile  long,  contains  l,S6i  cu.  yds. 

Few  rocks  are  soft  enough  to  yield  a  stifficiently  large  percentage 
of  screenings  to  bind  the  macadam ;  in  which  case  screenings  must 
be  imported,  unless  the  specifications  permit  the  use  of  loam.  sand, 
or  clay. 

Macadam  roads  are  usually  made  4  to  6  ina  thick  after  rolling, 
and  12  to  16  ft.  wide.  I  have  often  urged  the  more  common  use  of 
single  track  macadam  roads,  8  ft.  wide,  with  turnouts  (16  ft.  wide) 
located  every  few  hundred  feet  apart. 

Cost  of  Loading  Stone  From  Cars  Into  Wagons. — A  good  work- 
man, shoveling  stone  from  a  flat  car  into  a  wagon,  will  load  20  cu. 
yda  (loose  measure)  per  10-hr.  day,  giving  a  cost  of  7%  eta  per 
cu.  yd.  when  wages  are  ?1.50. 
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^Tiere  the  amount  to  be  handled  warrants  the  use  of  a  derrick, 
and  clamshell  bucket,  a  much  lower  cost  can  be  attained.  Consult 
the  section  on  Rock  Excavation  for  details  of  cost  of  loading  broken 
stone.     (See  page  197,  etc.) 

Cost  of  Loading  Stone  From  Bins  Into  Wagons. — If  the  broken 
stone  is  to  be  hauled  direct  from  the  crusher,  bins  should  always  be 
erected  to  receive  the  broken  stone.  The  bottom  of  the  bin  should 
have  a  slope  of  not  less  than  1  to  1,  and  should  be  lined  with  sheet 
iron.  If  the  slope  is  flat,  say  ly^  to  1,  a  wagon  cannot  be  loaded 
in  much  less  than  7  mins.,  and  then  a  potato-hook  or  hoe  must  be 
used  to  keep  the  stone  moving.  But,  with  a  1  to  1  slope,  the  stone 
runs  freely,  and  a  wagon  can  be  loaded  with  l^^  cu.  yds.  in  2  mins. 
or  less.  ,  ..;,  ^ 

Usually  one  man  operates  the  bin   gates  and   assists  the  drlvarE>p 
In  trimming  the  load  on  the  wagon.     Hence  the  unit  cost  of  loading   ' 
from  bins  is  the  wages  of  the  bin  man  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  cubic  yards  crushed  daily.    If  his  wages  are  $1.50  and  the  crusher 
output  is  65  CU-  yds.,  the  cost  of  loading  from  the  bins  is  2.3  cts. 
per  cu.  yd. 

Cost  of  Hauling  Stone  in  Wagons. — When  wagons  are  loaded  from 
cars,  it  is  not  economic  to  have  more  than  4  men  shoveling  into  a 
wagon.  These  men  will  load  a  cubic  yard  of  broken  stone  in  about 
6  or  7  mins.,  if  working  briskly.  If  a  team  (with  driver)  receives 
J3.50  per  10-hr.  day,  each  minute  of  team  time  costs  0.6  ct. ;  hence 
the  lost  team  time  while  loading  amounts  to  about  4  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
If  the  loading  is  done  from  bins,  the  lost  team  time  is  about  1^^ 
min.  per  cu.  yd.,  or  less  than  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  lost  team  time  at  the  dump  is  5  mins.  for  a  load  of  1  %  cu.  yds., 
or  more  than   3  mins.   per  cu.  yd.,   if  slat-bottom  dump  wagons  are 
used,  costing  nearly  2  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  team  time  lost  dumping. 
In  dumping  from  a  slat-bottom  wagon,  dump  the  load  in   3  smallii' 
piles,  to  reduce  the  labor  of  spreading.  '  "i - 

Up-to-date  contractors  are  now  using  bottom  dump  wagons  ex- 
tensively on  roadwork.  In  dumping  stone  from  such  a  wagon,  fasten 
a  chain  around  the  body  of  the  wagon  so  that  the  bottom  doors  can 
open  only  6  Ins.  when  the  load  is  dumped,  and  keep  the  team 
traveling  while  dumping,  so  as  to  spread  the  load  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. When  such  wagons  are  used,  there  Is  practically  no  lost  team 
time  dumping. 

Special  "spreader  wagons"  are  frequently  used,  and,  in  that  case 
also,  ther(  is  practically  no  lost  team  time  dumping  the  load. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lost  team  constitutes  a  fixed  cost  ner  cu. 
yd;;  which  may  range  from  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  where  loading  Is  done 
from  bins  and  unloading  from  bottom  dump  wagons,  to  7  cts.  per 
cu.  yd.,  where  wagons  are  loaded  from  cars  and  where  slat  bottom 
wagons  are  used.  For  subsequent  illustration,  we  shall  assume 
4  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  lost  team  time,  wages  of  team  being  |3.50 
per  iO-hr.  day. 

As  IV2  cu.  yds.,  or  1.9  tons,  is  a  common  load  of  broken  stone 
hauled  over  earth  roads,  and  as  a  common  speed  is  2  J^i  miles  per  hr., 
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or  220  ft.  per  min..  the  cost  of  hauHngr  is  28  cts.  per  load  per  mile, 
or  19  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  per  mile,  measured  one  way  from  the  point 
of  loading  to  the  point  of  dumping  (wagon  returning  empty),  team 
wages  lielng  $;:..';o  per  10-hr.  day.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fixed 
cost  of  lost  team  time,  above  given  at  1  to  7  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

If  the  earth  roads  are  level  and  in  good  condlUon,  a  load  of  2 
cu.  yds.  may  be  hauled. 

If  the  haul  is  over  a  good  macadam  road,  3  cu.  yds.,  or  3.7  tons 
may  be  hauled,  but  it  often  happens  that  specifications  foolishly  pro- 
hibit any  hauling  over  macadam  before  the  rolling  has  been  com- 
pleted, in  which  case  the  contractor  must  usually  begin  construc- 
tion at  a  point  far  from  his  stone  supply  and  build  the  road  back 
toward  the  stone  supply,  thus  hauling  over  earth  the  entire  dlstajice. 
and  doubling  the  cost  of  hauling. 

In  estimating  the  average  length  of  haul  on  roadwork.  bear  In 
mind  that  the  haul  is  never  constant,  and  that  at  times  the  work 
will  be  too  great  for  5  teams,  for  example,  but  not  enough  to  keep 
6  teams  fully  busj-.  After  estimating  the  cost  by  the  above  rules, 
for  the  actual  average  haul.  I  consider  it  fair  to  add  about  15%  to 
cover  the  added  cost  due  to  variable  haul,  and  the  added  cost  of 
team  time  due  to  delays  at  the  crusher. 

For  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of  hauling.  Including  trac- 
tion engine  hauling,  see  the  last  section  of  this  book. 

Cost  of  Spreading  Stone  By  Hand — When  the  stone  Is  dumped 
in  comparatively  small  piles  on  the  subgrade.  one  man  will  spread  25 
cu.  yds.  of  the  coarse  broken  stone  in  10  hrs..  at  a  cost  of  6  cts.  per 
cu.  yd.  when  wages  are  51.50.  This  is  my  own  record  <  12  years  ago) 
for  several  thousand  yards  of  stone  delivered  in  slat-bottom  wagons. 
Subsequently  I  developed  the  method  of  machine  spreading,  described 
hereafter,  which  greatly  reduced  the  cost. 

The  following  records  confirm  my  own,  all  being  recorded  in  re- 
cent issues   (1907  to  1909)   of  Engineering-Contracting. 

Mr.  Curtis  Hill  states  that  each  man  averaged  28  cu.  yds.  per 
day.  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson  states  that  spreading  44,000  cu.  yds.  cost  8  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.  He  gives  the  wages  on  about  half  the  jobs,  indicating 
an  average  of  about  ?2.00  a  day  for  the  whole  work,  which  would 
mean  that  25  cu.  yds.  were  spread  per  man  per  day. 

Mr.  W.  "W.  Crosby  gives  records  for  negro  labor  in  Maryland, 
showing  an  average  of  22  cu.  yds.  per  man  per  day ;  wages  were 
11.00  for  10  hrs. 

The  foregoing  show  what  may  be  accomplished  with  energetic 
workmen,  but  there  are  numerous  instances  where  the  cost  of  spread- 
ing has  been  three  times  as  high.  For  example.  Mr.  John  McNeal 
states  that  the  average  cost  was  2%  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  for  spreading 
stone  by  city  day  labor  on  14,000  sq.  yds.,  in  Easton.  Pa.,  the  mac- 
adam being  6  ins.  thick  after  roUing.  This  is  equivalent  to  15  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.  of  consolidated  macadam,  or  24  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  loose 
stone;  and.  as  wages  were  $2.00  per  10-hr.  day.  each  man  spread 
only  a  little  more  than  8  cu.  yds.  of  loose  stone  per  day. 
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However,  a  high  cost  of  spreading  is  not  of  itself  evidence  ot 
Inefficiency.  It  frequently  happens  that  engineers  foolishly  require 
all  stone  to  be  dumped  upon  platforms  alongside  the  road,  whence 
it  is  slioveled  onto  the  road.  In  such  cases,  a  man  will  not  shovel 
and  spread  more  than  about  12  cu.  yds.  per  day. 

According  to  the  common  method  of  building  a  macadam  road,  the 
coarse  stone  is  dumped  in  piles  upon  the  subgrade,  and  spread  with 
shovels  and  rakeis.  The  screenings,  however,  are  dumped  in  piles  on 
the  earth  shoulders,  and  not  on  the  subgrade.  Then  they  are 
shoveled  onto  the  coarser  stone  after  it  has  been  spread  and  well 
packed  by  rolling.  This  shoveling  and  spreading  of  the  screenings 
costs  much  more  per  cubic  yard  of  screenings  than  it  costs  to  spread 
the  coarse  stone.  A  man  will  spread  about  10  cu.  yds.  of  screen- 
ings per  10-hr.  day,  making  the  cost  15  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  when  wages 
are  |1.50.     Screenings  cannot  be  spread  with  a  leveler. 

Cost  of  Spreading  Stone  With  a  Leveler  or  Grader. — Twelve  years 
ago  I  hit  upon  tlie  idea  of  using  a  grader  for  spreading  broken 
.stone.  The  "grader,"  or  "leveler,"  as  it  has  been  recently  called, 
was  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  1,  excepting  that  ,tlie  rooters  or  teeth 


Fig.   1.  Leveler  for  Spreading  Stone. 


Fig.  2.    Leveler -for,  Spreading  Stone. 

were  removed,  a*  they  are  useful  only  in  loosening  hard  earth  on  a 
subgrade  that  Is  being  leveled.     Fig.  2  shows  another  "leveler." 

A  "leveler"  is  a  light  machine  having  a  steel  blade  about  5  ft.  long, 
mounted  in  a  frame,  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered.  One 
team  pulls  the  machine,  and  a  man  operates  it,  thus  making  the  cost 
of  operation  |5.00  per  10-hr.  day  when  team  and  driver  are*3.50  and 
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operator  J1.30.  At  theae  wagc«  It  costs  only  i  ct.  per  ciL  yd.  to 
spread  the  ooarse  brokeu  8ion«,  for  oO  eu.  y«is.  caa  reactity  b«  spread 
!•  '  small  pile*  dumped  on  ttoe  subgrade.     However,  the 

■one  by  the  "leveler"  is  not  as  true  to  surface  a«  Is 
r  i.,ie   rolling,  so  the  layer  of  stone  must  be  gtme  over 

usingr  a  potato-book  for  a  rake.     This  final  hand  leveling 
■V  \  it.  per  cu.  yd.,  maidng^  the  total  cost  2  cts.  per  ca.  yd. 
I  :ie  coarse  stone.     The  screenings  cannot  be  spread 

■  Uh  the  machine,  tout   they  constitute  only  a  small 
<ji  tne  macadam. 
^  lown  contractors  who  have  att'Tnt'tri  to  improve  on  this 
n.iiiioJ   by  using  a  large  "road  machine.  r  with  as  satis- 

f.K  tory  resuU&     The  four  to  six- horses  >.-..  nachine  add  un- 

to the  coat  for  this  light  work  of  fa>r<  itling  stone.     More- 
i  i  machine  is  not  turned  around  so  easily  and  quickly,  and 

lilt:  i-^-.ix.na  around  is  apt  to  tear  up  the  subgrade. 

Due  to  the  speed  at  which  a  leveler  works.  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
have  a  team  constantly  hitched  to  H.     T  prefer  to  unhitch  f.   * — " 
froai   the   sprinkler  wagon  at  intervals  during  the  day.   for 
minutea  at  a  time,  and  hitch  it  to  the  leveler.  -' 

For  the  best  results  at  the  lowest  cost,  dnmp  the  broken  stone  on 
the  subgraue  In  as  small  piles  as  possible.  Never  dtmip  the  stonb 
on  the  earth  shoulders  at  tlie  side  of  the  road. 

There  are  now  several  firms  who  make  these  *^evelers,"  among 
:  >  m  being:  C.  N.  Carpenter  Supply  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  The  Baker 
:.ifc.  Co.,  725  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago;  The  Ohio  Road  Mchy.  Co.. 
Oberlin,   Ohio. 

Cost  of  Rolling. — Based  upon  my  own  records  of  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  steam  rollers  (10-ton),  which  now  extend  ove^r 
a  period  of  13  years,  the  following  Is  the  cost  per  day  actually 
worked  : 

Per  day. 

"  n   53.50 

;C0  Ib&i)  coal  at  $4  delivered 1.40 

0.25 

h  ">  water  pumped  and  hauled  1  mile 1.00 

Intel  iOh-IOO  days 1.50 

Curit                              ;  renewals,  h^c  of  42,500 -=- 100  days   ,.^...'.    1.25 
Depreciat:  :n     (life     25     yrs. ;    Jsinking    fund.     3^"c     compound), 
2,75%  of  $2,50O-i-100  days...  ...v.; :......    0.70 

Total .....,!.... : 59.60 

It  will  be  noted  that  J  have  asstHned  ox\\v  s  per  annqjp 

actually  worked  by  a  roller.  In, the  n,orthero.  Lali  of  America  ttie 
road  building  season  Is  not  long  enough  to  permit  working  much 
more  than  this ;  but  it  will ,  sometimes .  happen  that  work  is  started 
early  enough  to  enable  at  least  120  days  to  be  worked,  after  de- 
ducting time  lost  on  account  of  rains,  etc. 

Further  data  on  depreciation  and  repairs  of  rollers,  ^^|^  hfr  CQund 
in  subsequent  pages. 

Having  established  an  approximate  cost  of  $10  per  day  Worked, 
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for  operating  and  maintaining  a  roller,  the  next  step  is  to  determine 
the  fair  average  yardage  of  macadam  compacted  per  day.  A  roller 
can  be  counted  upon  to  compact  all  the  stone  crushed  by  a  9xl6-in. 
jaw  crusher,  where  the  crusher  is  worlving  on  hard  quarry  stone  and 
averaging  about  65  cu.  yds.  of  loose  broken  stone  and  screenings 
per  10  hr.  day.  These  65  cu.  yds.  of  loose  stone  will  make  40  cu. 
yds.  of  compacted  macadam,  or  240  sq.  yds.  of  macadam  6  ins. 
thick.  Hence  the  cost  of  rolling  is  about  15  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  loose 
stone  (including  screenings),  or  25  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  compacted 
macadam,  or  414  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  compacted  macadam  6  ins.  thick. 
This  cost  includes  the  ordinary  steam  rolling  given  to  the  subgrade 
before  spreading  the  broken  stone. 

If  the  subgrade  is  very  compact,  or  if  new  macadam  Is  being  laid 
on  old  macadam,  a  roller  is  capable  of  consolidating  50%  more 
than  the  above  given  amount.  On  the  ordinary  soil,  even  after 
rolling  it  with  a  corrugated  roller  or  a  steam  roller,  the  broken 
stone  does  not  come  to  rest  quickly  under  rolling,  but  waves  under 
the  roller  for  a  long  time.  If  the  subgrade  has  been  tamped  with  a 
rolling  tamper,  however,  the  average  soil  is  so  compacted  that  the 
broken  stone  is  not  driven  into  it,  and  the  amount  of  steam  rolling 
of  the  macadam  is  very  greatly  reduced. 

One  of  my  records  shows  that  in  72  working  days  of  8  hrs.  each, 
a  10-ton  roller  compacted  4,000  cu.  yds.  (24,000  sq.  yds.)  of  6-in. 
macadam,  the  subgrade  being  a  compact  gravelly  soil.  This  is 
equivalent  to  55  cu.  yds.  of  compact  macadam,  or  330  sq.  yds.,  per 
8  hr.  day,  or  nearly  7  cu.  yds.  or  42  sq.  yds.  per  hr.  This  is  a  rapid 
rate,  but  is  still  far  below  the  rate  that  I  secured  in  resurfacing 
an  old  macadam  that  had  been  thoroughly  broken  up  with  picks, 
namely,  .300  sq.  yds.  per  hr.,  details  of  which  are  given  on  page  288. 

In  rolling  6-in.  macadam  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  H.  K.  Bishop 
found  that  60  cu.  yds.  of  compacted  macadam,  or  360  sq.  yds.,  was 
the  average  8-hr.  day's  work  of  a  10-ton  roller,  which  is  equivalent 
to  45  sq.  yds.  per  hr. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Cudworth  states  that  in  resurfacing  an  old  macadam, 
3.9  Ins.  of  loose  trap  rock  and  2.1  ins.  of  screenings  were  spread 
and  rolled,  the  10-ton  roller  averaging  472  sq.  yds.  per  10  hr.  day. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Foster  states  that,  in  resurfacing  an  old  macadam,  a 
12-ton  roller  averaged  314  sq.  yds.  of  6-in.  macadam  per  10  hr.  day. 

The  three  following  records  are  taken  from  recent  issues  of 
Engineering-Contracting. 

Mr.  Curtis  Hill  states  that  In  building  a  new  7-in.  macadam  road 
in  Missouri,  65  cu.  yds.  of  loose  stone  (the  full  output  of  the 
crusher)  were  rolled  per  day. 

Mr.  John  McNeal  states  that  In  building  new  6-in.  macadam 
streets  atEaston,  Pa.,  a  12-ton  roller  averaged  200  sq.  yds.  per 
day,  although  on  one  street  the  average  was  270  sq.  yds.  per  day. 
The  work  was  done  by  day  labor,  which  accounts  for  the  low  aver- 
age. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Crosby  states  that  in  building  a  new  6-in.  macadam 
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road  in  Maryland,  800  «q.  yda  were  rolled  per  day  of  10  hrs.,  laa 
than  0.2  ton  of  coal  being  used  by  the  roller. 

If  macadam  is  to  be  of  thicl<ness  greater  than  6  ins.  (measured 
after  rolling),  it  is  usually  built  In  two  layera  It  is  evident  that 
the  top  layer  will  reauire  leas  rolling  than  tiie  lower  layer. 

Cost  of  Sprinkling.— The  amount  of  water  used  per  cubic  yard  of 
macadam  is  exceedingly  variable,  depending  largely  upon  the  near- 
ness of  the  water  supply  and  the  whim  of  the  inspector.  If  the  haul 
for  the  water  is  short,  it  is  usually  economy  to  use  an  abundance  of 
water,  for  water  washes  the  screenings  into  the  voids  of  the  coarse 
stone  ("puddles"),  and  reduces  the  amount  of  rolling  necessary  to 
jar  the  screenings  into  the  voids.  I  have  used  as  low  as  30  gala 
per  cu.  yd.  of  compacted  6-in.  macadam,  which  is  eQuivalent  to  5 
gals,  per  sq.  yd. ;  and  I  have  used  as  high  as  120  gals,  per  cu.  yd., 
or  20  gals  per  sq.  yd.  of  6-in.  macadam.  It  is  usually  safe  to  esti- 
mate on  not  more  than  10  gals,  per  sq.  yd.  of  6-in.  macadam,  or  60 
gala  per  cxi.  yd.  of  compacted  macadam. 

The  following  records  are  taiken  from  recent  issues  of  Engineering- 
Contracting.  .•".•!.     :■    ' 

Mr.  \.  L.  Valentine  states  that  In  building  a  6-In.  macadam  road 
near  Seattle,  9.3  gals,  were  used  per  sq.  yd.  Mr.  W.  W.  Crosby  states 
that  20  gals,  per  sq.  yd.  were  used  on  a  6-in.  macadam  road  in 
Maryland. 

Mr.  John  McNeal  states  that,  in  one  case,  16.8  gals,  were  used 
per  sq.  yd.  of  $-In.  macadam,  and  that,  in  another  case,  16  gala 
were  used  per  sq.  yd.  of  10-in.  macadam  street. 

In  road  building  It  is  usually  necessary  to  pump  the  water  by 
hand,  or  with  a  small  gasolene  pump,  from  a  creek,  rhver  or  well. 
In  10  hra  one  man.  with  a  hand  pump,  will  raise  7,500  gals,  of 
water  to  a  height  of  16  ft.  into  a  tank  from  which  it  can  be  drawn 
oft  into  the  sprinkling  wagon.  Hence  by  working  3  hra  a  day,  a 
man  can  furnish  2,400  gals,  of  water  for  240  sq.  yds.  of  6-in.  mac- 
adam. If  wages  are  15  cts.  per  hr.,  the  cost  of  pumping  to  a  height 
of  16  ft  is  1-50  ct.  per  gallon,  or  1-5  ct.  (one-fifth  cent)  per  sq. 
yd.  of  6-in.  pavement  where  10  gala  are  used  per  sq.  yd.,  or  a  trifle 
more  than  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  of  macadam. 

On  ordinary  roads,  unless  there  is  a  very  steep  pull  from  the  creek 
or  river  bed,  a  sprinkling  wagon  holding  450  gals,  (or  1.9  tons)  of 
water  can  readily  be  hauled  by  a  team.  The  team  time  required  to 
load  the  sprinkler  from  a  tank  and  discharge  its  contents  on  the 
road  is  ordinarily  about  20  mins.,  costing  12  cts.  for  the  450  gala 
when  team  is  ?3.50  per  10-hr.  day.  With  a  traveling  speed  of  2% 
miles  per  hr.,  the  cost  of  hauling  is  28  cts.  per  tank  (450  gala)  per 
mile  of  haul  from  water  supply  to  point  of  delivery. 

Hence,  to  a  fixed  cost  of  12  cts.  per  tank  (for  team  item  loading 
and  discharging  the  water),  add  28  cts.  per  tank  per  mile  of  haul. 

With  a  haul  of  1  mile  the  cost  is,  therefore,  40  cts.  per  tank  of 
450  gala,  or  less  than  1-10  ct.  (one-tenth  cent)  per  gallon.  If  10 
gals,  are  used  per  sq.   yd.   of  6-in.   macadam,   the  cost   of  hauling 
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water  the  first  mile  is,  therefore,  1  ct.  per  sq.  yd.,  or  6  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.  of  compacted  macadam ;  and  each  subsequent  miie  costs  4  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.  of  macadam. 

It  generally  happens,  however,  that  when  the  haul  is  a  mile,  or 
less,  a  sprinkling  wagon  is  kept  going  continuously,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  water  used-  In  that  case,  if  wages?  of  team  and 
driver  are  ?3.50  per  10-hr.  day,  and  interest,  depreciation,  and  re- 
pairs of  the  sprinkling  wagon  are  $0.50  per  day,  the  daily  cost  of 
$4.00  must  be  divided  by  the  amount  of  macadam  compacted  by 
the  roller,  or  40  cu.  yds.,  niaking  a  cost  of  10  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  or  1.7 
cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  6-in.  macadam,  regardless  of  how  short  the  haul 
is. 

In  California,  where  the  hauls  for  water  are  apt  to  be  long,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  tank  wagons  holding  900  gals,  or  more,  hauled 
by  six  horses.    See  page  322. 

Summary  of  Cost  of  Macadam. — Based  upon  the  foregoing  rates 
of  wages,  etc.,  the  following  summary.  Table  I,  is  given: 

Table  I. — Cost  of  Macad.a.m. 

Per 
Per  ton 

Per      sq.  yd.     (2,000 
Item.  cu.  yd'.     (6-in.).    lbs.). 

1  1.3  cu.   yds.    (1.62    tons)    coarse   stone  f.  '  '     •        '' 

o.  b.  cars  at  $0.75 .: .  .$0,975     $0.1631.  fM88 

2  0.3  cu.   yds.    (0.38   tons)    screenings,  f.   o. 

b.  cars  at  $0.75. 0.225  0.037  0.112 

3  2  tons   (1.6  cu.  yds.)  freight  at  $0.50 l.OOO  0.167  0.500 

4  1.6  cu.  yds.  loaded  into  wagons  at  $0.08.  .  0.108  0.018  0.054 

5  1.6  cu.  yds.  lost  team  time  loading  at  $0.04  0.064  0.011  0.032 

6  1.6  cu.  yds.  hauled   (1  mile)   at  $0.20 0.320  0.053  0.160 

7  1.3  cu.   yds.  spread  by  hand  at  $0.06 0.078  0.013  0.039 

8  0.3  cu.  yds.   spread  by  hand  at  $0.15 0.045  0.008.  0.022 

9  Rolling,    $10h-40    cu.    yds.    macadam 0.250  0.042  0.125 

10  Sprinkling,  $4 -f- 40  cu.  yds.  macadam....    0.100       0.017        0.050 

11  Foreman,    %    of   $4.00 -r- 40   cu.    yds.   ma-  • 

cadam     0.050       0.008       0.026 

12  Night   watchman      ($1.50),     water     boy 

($0.75),   and    %    of  timekeeper    (%   of 

$2.50);   $3.50-^40  cu.   yds 0.088        0.015        0.044 

13  General    supervision,    office    expense,    in- 

surance,' etc.,  at  8%  of  items  4   to  J2 

inclusive ...:.    0.112        0.017        0.056 

Grand  total    $3.41?     5P.5^9  ,  ?,1.707 

The  cost  per  cu.  yd.  relates  to  a  cubic  yard  of  macadam  packed  in 
place,  and  not  per  cu.  yd.  of  loose  stone. 

The  cost  per  sq.  yd.  is  for  macadam  6  ins.  thick  after  rolling,  and 
Is,  therefore,  exactly  one-sixth  of  the  cost  per  cu.  yd. 

The  cost  per  ton  is  for  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  of  stone  having  a  speci- 
fic gravity  of  2.7,  weighing  4,546  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  solid  (or  2,500  lbs. 
per  cu.  yd.  loose  broken  stone  having  45%  voids)  and  assuming  that 
the  completed  m.i cadam  weighs  4,000  lbs.  (2  tons)  per  cu.  yd.  of 
completed  macadam,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  macadam  having  only 
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a  little  more  than  10'^  voids  after  roning  and  binding.  Codrington 
states,  in  the  E^..  ..  that  a  piece  of  old  macadam 

contained  only  0  med  by  careful  weighing. 

In  considering  each  item,  refer  to  the  previous  discussion. 

If  the  stone  is  quarried  near  the  road,  item  3  (frelghy  will  not 
exist;  and  item  4  (loading  wagons)  will  be  reduced  to  1  ct  i>er  cu. 
yd.  of  macadam ;  also  item  &  (lost  team  time)  will  be  redtioM. 

If  the  haul  is  2  miles.  Item  6  will  be  exactly  doubled ;  on  the  other 
:  md.  if  the  hauling  can  be  done  over  a  macadam  road,  this  cost 
per  mile  can  be  cut  in  two.  and  it  can  be  still  further  reduced  if  a 
traction  engine  is  used. 

If  the  coarse  stone  is  spread  with  a  "leveler,"  as  it  always  should 
be,  item  7  (spreading)  will  be  exactly  one-third  as  much  as  given; 
but  item  8  will  not  be  affected.  ''  L 

If  the  subgrade  is  naturally  hard,  or  has  been  compacted  with  a 
-rolling  tamper  having  projected  teeth  or  tampers.  Item  9  (rolllhg) 
may  be  reduced  30%    or  more. 

If  the  haul  of  water  for  sprinkling  is  less  than  a  mile,  or  if  the 
sprinkler  is  not  kept  constantly  busy,  item  10  can  be  materially 
reduced. 

Item  11  (foreman)  is  given  on  the  basis  of  half  the  foreman's 
time  being  charged  to  the  macadam,  the  other  half  being  charged 
to  grading;  and  the  same  being  true  of  the  timekeei>eer's  time  in 
item  12. 

Item  13  (general  supervision,  etc.)  is  rated  at  8r<-  of  all  costs, 
except  the  cost  of  broken  stone  delivered  on  cars,  for  it  is  here  as- 
sumed  that  the  stone  is  purchased. 

If  wages  of  laborers  and  teams  are  greater  than  J1.50  and  |3.50 
per  10-hr.  day,  the  above  costs  should  be  Increased  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  increased  wage. 

Estimating  the  Cost  of  Macadam,  New  York  State.* — For  esti- 
mating a  fair  bidding  price  on  the  macadam  used  in  Kew  York 
State  road  construction,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Van  Alstyne,  has  prepared 
the  following  data: 

The  actual  cost  of  the  crushed  stone  in  bins  is  estimated  at  85 
cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  measured  loose.  The  cost  of  hauling  this  stone  from 
the  bins  to  the  road  is  estimated  at  35  eta  per  cu.  yd.  (loose  meas- 
use)  per  mile  of  haul.  The  cost  of  spreading,  rolling  and  sprinkling 
the  broken  stone  is  estimated  at  30  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  loose  measure. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  takes  1%   cu.   yd.  of  stone  to  make  1  cu. 

i.  of  stone  compacted  under  the  roller ;  and  that  it  takes  V^  cu. 
.  i.  of  screenings  to  bind  this  stone.  Hence  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  a  cubic  yard  of  loose  broken  stone  we  have : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Crushed   stone  tn   bins    f 0.85 

Hauling.    1%    miles  at   $0.35 0.60 

Spreading,   rolling,    etc 0.30 

Total    (loose  measure)    31.75 

*Enghieerin9-Contracting,  Aug.  1,  1906. 
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Based  upon  this  method  we  have  the  following  table  of  the  cost 
of  broken  stone  or  screenings  placed  in  the  road : 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. 
Haul,  miles.  (loose). 

1%  $1.75 

2  1.85 
2^  1.95 
21/2  2.05 
2%  2.20 

3  2.30 
314  2.40 
3Mi  2.50 
3%  2.60 

4  2.70 
4%  2.80 

41/2  2.90  r-    .  ,.( 

4%  3.00    :   ,.  ,. 

5  3.10  ,;,■ 

Then  the  cost  of  a  cubic  yard  of  solid  macadam  is  estimated  as 
follows,  assuming  a  haul  of  1  %  miles : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

'      .     ■  .ii).'    \ija  ,j-.:joii   JqsJl  -'macadam. 

1.33  cu.  yds.  broken  stone  at  |1.75 $2.33 

0.5   cu.   yds.   screenings! la^oH,?^,;, 0.S8 

Total .; .  '.'.'.':7:':':K. $3.21 

Add  20%  for  profit 0.64 

Contract  price    .,, . . .  .^ $3.85 

This  is  practically  $3.90,  and  it  i».80''^tered  in  the  following 
table:  -       ^     •  ; 

Contract  Price  for  Macadam  'Witti  Screenings  Binder. 

Price  per  sq.  yd. 
per  inch  of 

Haul,  Price  per  -  thickness, 

miles.  cu.  yd.  Cts. 

1%  $3.90  10.8 

2  4.1.0  11.4 
214  4.30  12.0 
21/2  4.50  12.5 
2%  4.70  13.1 

3  4.90  13.6 
314  5.10  14.1 
31/,  5.25  14.6 
3%  5.45  15.1 

4  5.65  15.7 
414  5.85  16.2 
41/2  6.05  16.8 
4%  6.25  17.3 

5  6.45  17.9 

The  above  is  based  upon  the  use  of  stone  screenings  for  the  bind- 
er, as  required  for  the  middle  and  top  course  of  macadam,  which 
are  usually  3  ins.  thick  (2  ins.  middle  course  and  1  in.  top  course). 
But  for  the  bottom  course,  which  is  usually  3  ins.  thick,  the  specifi- 
cations permit  the  use  of  sand  as  a  binder  instead  of  screenings. 
This  sand  Is  estimated  at  $1  per  cu.  yd.,  loose  measure,  including 
loading,  hauling,  spreading,  profit,  etc.,  or  83  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  without 
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the  20%  profit.     Hence,  for  a  haul  of  1%  milea,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  bottom  course: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

macadam. 

1.33  cu.  yds.  broken  stone  at  11.75 J2.33 

0.5  cu.  yds.  sand  filler  at  J0.JJ3 0.42 

Total    $2.75 

Add  20%  profit    0.55 

Contract  price   13.30 

Based  upon   this  method  of  calculation  we  have  the  following  as 
the  cost  of  the  bottom  course  for  different  lengths  of  haul: 
Contract   Price   for  Macadam    With  Band  Binder. 

Price  per  sq.  yd. 
per  inch  of 
Haul,  Price  per  thickness. 

Milea  cu.  yd.  Cts. 

1%  13.35  9.3 

2  3.60  9.7 
2^  3.65  10.1 
2\-,  3.80  10.5 
2%                                              3.95                                             10.9 

3  4.10  11.4 
3%  4.20  11.6 
3V5  4.35  12.0 
3%                                                 4.50                                                12.6 

4  4.65  12.9 
4^  4.80  13.3 
4^  4.95  13.8 
4%,                                              5.05                                             14.0 

5  5.20  14.4 

The  foregoing  data  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  loose 
broken  stone  costs  85  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  in  the  crusher  bins.  If  the- 
stone  is  delivered  on  cars  the  cost  often  is  higher,  and  to  this  cost 
must  also  be  added  15  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  loose  stone  for  shoveling 
the  stone  from  the  cars  into  wagons.  -    . 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  by  contractors  in  New  "tort  State  road- 
work  are  usually  ?1.50  per  8-hour  day  for  common  laborers,  and  $4 
to  J4.50  per  day  for  team  and  driver. 

Prices  Allowed  for  Extra  Work  on  New  York  State  Roads.*— A 
good  many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  two  features  of  the 
latest  specifications  for  macadam  and  gravel  roads  built  by  the 
State  cf  New  York.  One  feature  is  the  methwi  adopted  to  prevent 
unbalancing  of  bids,  and  the  other  feature  is  the  specifying  of  unit 
prices  which   the  contractor  must  accept  for   extra  work. 

The  State  Engineer's  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  every  kind  of 
work  specified  is  given  in  detail,  but  the  contractor  is  required  to 
bid  a  lump  sum  for  the  road  complete.  This,  of  course,  prevents 
unbalancing  of  bids.  Then,  to  avoid  disputes  or  law  suits  in  case 
any  or  all  of  the  quantities  are  increased  or  diminished  the  follow- 
ing clause  is  inserted  in  the  contract: 

"And  in  consideration  of  the  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
posal we  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  following  named  unit  prices 

*Engineerinff-Contracting,  Aug.  1,  1906. 
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(Table  II)  for  any  Increase  or  deduction  which  may  be  made  by 
the  State  Engineer  for  changes  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
spcciiications  for  said  improvement." 

It  should  be  added  that  for  ordinary  conditions  the  State  Engineer 
estimates  a  minimum  price  of  macadam  witli  a  sand  binder  (bot- 
tom course)  at  ?3.25  per  cu.  yd.  ;  and  for  tlie  other  courses  (mid- 
dle and  top),  ?3.90  per  cu.  yd.  including  binder. 

"Very  complete  specifications  for  this  road  work  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Henry  •  A.  Van  Alstyne,  State  Engineer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Engineers  engaged  in  road  construction  will  find  much  valualble  In- 
formation  embodied   in   tliese   specifications. 

Macadam  Road  Prices  in  Massachusetts.* — Some  interesting  data 
In  the  construction  of  macadam  roads  in  Massachusetts  are  given 
In  a  recent  bulletin  prepared  by  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  secretary  Massa- 
chusetts Highway  Commission,  and  issued  by  the  U.  S.  OfRce.of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  According  to  this  the  average  costs  (by  contract)  to  tlie 
state  of  Massachusetts  of  broken  stone  in  place  on  state  higiiways 
constructed  in  1906  were  as  follows:  For  a  road  made  of  imported 
stone  (trap  rock),  6  in.  deep  at  center  and  4  in.  deep  at  sides,  the 
cost  per  ton  in  place  was  $1,956  ;  the  cost  per  square  yard  in  place 
was  ?0.6245  and  the  cost  per  mile  was  $5,496.  One  ton  of.  stone 
made  3.13  sq.  yds.  of  macadam.  For  a  road  made  of  imported' stone 
(trap  rock)  4  ins.  deep  throughout,  the  cost  per  ton  in  place  was 
$2,025  ;  the  cost  per  square  yard  In  place  was  $0.5393  and  the  cost 
per  mile  was  $4,746.  One  ton  of  stone  made  3.76  sq.  yds.  of  mac- 
adam. For  a  road  made  of  local  stone  6  Ins.  deep  at  center  and  4 
ins.  deep  at  sides,  the  cost  per  ton  in  place  was  $1,396  ;  the  cost  per 
square  yard  in  pla,ce  was  $0.4201  and  the  cost  per  mile  was  $3,696. 
One  ton  of  stone  made  3.32  sq.  yds.  of  macadam.  For  a  road  made 
of  local  stone  4  ins.  deep  throughout,  the  cost  per  ton  in  place  was 
$1,583  ;  the  cost  per  square  yard  In  place  was  $0.3931  and  the  cost 
per  mile  wais  $3,459.'  One  ton  of  broken  stone  made  4.03  sq.  yda  of 
macadam.  The  above  costs  per  mile  are  equated  on  the  basis  of  a 
road  15  ft.  wide.  The  average  contract  prices  for  the  several  con- 
struction items  exclusive  of  ntacadam  were  as  foUcfwS; 

Excavation    per   cu.    yd ...........^..$0,435 

Borrow  per   cu.   yd ,.,,..,...,....    0.562 

Ledge  excavation  per  cu.   yd ..,,  .i.". ..'....    1.78 

Cement  concrete  masonry,  cu.  yd. . .'.  ^^:'.-; .  .-i.  .  . .    8.85 
Shaping  road  for  broken  stone  per  at(.  S»di;.  ;^, .  . . .    0.028 

Vitrified  18-in.  clay  pipe,  in  place,  per  lin.  ft 1.57 

•i  .    ,    Vitrified  12-in.  clay  pipe.  In  place,  per  lin.  ft 0.766 

'Vitrified  10-in.  clay  pipe,  in  place,  per  lin.  ft 0.643 

Vitrified  8-in.  clay  pipe,  in  place,  per  lin.  ft 0.570 

Iron  water  pipe,  12  in.,  In  place,  per  lin.  ft 2.20 

Iron  water  pipe,  18  in.,  in  place,  per  lin.  ft 3.75 

Stone  filling  for  V  drains,  in  place,  per  cu.  yd...    0.827 

Guard  rail.  In  place,  per  lin.  ft :  ^ 0.277 

Catch    basins,    in    place    (Including    catch    basin 

frames  and  grates),   each 35.74 

'^^^*   Setting  stone  bounds 1.85 

The  price  for  cement  concrete  masonry  does  not  include  the  ce- 
*  Engineering-Contracting,   Oct.    16,    1907. 
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Tabui  II. — Pui 
The  following  are  unit  prices  for  the  i^ems  named,  in  sH&at,  com- 

I.  or  embanlcment  relied  in  place,  pet  Ctt.  ydLf  0.40 

i .  ' er  cu.  yd ................;.......      1.26 

"    •  .  .  -    j"    :•    ."  "  ,() 


50 
•  20 
1  iO 


0.20 

0.15 

'     0.50 

*.                  1.6.0,. 

.       2  ^.0 

Telfoi'i   ba."-.-,    m.   p»^c-j   eonir-irt-    ^.t;-^n..  t- 

yJ 75 

Stone  pavinK.  in  place.  c«inptete(ft-in.t  ~'i 

Cobble  gutters,. in  place  complete,  per  sq  .O 

C-in.  stone  Aagging.  in  place  cottiiSlete  * 

verts),   per  sq.    ft.    JO 

Expanded   metal,    6-in.    nicsh    (or    3— ^l6-ui.)    g^iug^   in   pliice 

complete,     per  SQ;  ft.. . . . .... i 0.10 

Guard  rail.  In  place -complete  (i>ost8  7-ft.  Ions.   8  e  to  ej.  per 

lin.  ft 

Rustic  gruard  rail.  In  place  comfrfetcpe.- 
BriJire   mil.    in   place  (.f>inr)!ete.   per  lin.   : 

:aass»nry  l>. 

ii'on  pi^ti.  laid  in  place  coui(' 

aed  pipe,  laid  in  place  comp; 

:ied  pipe,  laid  in  place  comple;..  ^. 

ried  pipe,  laid  in  place  complete,  pt 

r.ed  pipe,  laid  in  placft-complete,  p- : 

:ied  pipe,  laid  in  place  «pmplete,  p-u  ». -..- 

:d  pipe  found  in  road,  per  lin.  ft. ,d,]L»,j 

3.  channels  and  structural  shapes,  spikes  and  nails 

-..V.  ...c;  iron,  per  lb. t  < n  45^- 

Oiik  timber  and  plank,  in  pii^ce  complete,  per  1,000^  ft,  F  00 1 

Hemlock   timber  and  planK,   in  place  complete,   i>er   1,. 

B.  M.  ..i. ........'....:.....:.... „^.9o 

Yellow  3»ne  tirabtsT  and  plank,  la  place  cdmpl^^  per  l,e©0' ftiv,';  :._i 
B.  jS.    40.0| , 

Guide  boards,    <-   -'-  *=  OO ' 

Rt>ad  signs,  ea  00 

Prices  for  i,.c   iij..'u.,iiu  Iteyna  to  Er  i,:^~,i-u.  ■-',■.  ^   -t.-.,. 

Broken  stone  macadam  of  the  kind  prtscvibe^  in  these  specifi- 
cations, for  bottom  course,  including  ft!'.»rr,  ar^  rcTled  in 
place  complete,   per  cu.  yd .......     

Broken  stone  macadam  of  the  kind  pres^  -pecifi- 
cations,  for  middle  course,  including  :. .  .  .led  in 
place  complete,  per  6o.  yd. 

Broken  stone  macadam  dX  the  kind'  pf^iscrlbed  in  these  specifi- 
cations, for  top  course,  including  binder,  and.  rolleid  in 
place  complete,   per  cu.   yd. 

%-in.  broken  stone  of  the  kind  prescribed  hi  these  specifica- 
tions, in  piles,   loose :  measurement,  per  cu.  yd 

G»-avel  or  shale,  rolled  in  place,  per  cu.  yd. ■ 
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ment  or  the  steel  reinforcement,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about 
$3  additional.  The  average  wages  per  9-hour  day  for  part  of  1906 
and  for  an  8-hour  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordinary  labor    ?1.75  to  52.00 

Crusher  and  roller  engineers 3.00  to     3.50 

Foreman    3.00  to     5.00 

1-horse  wagon  and  driver   3.00  to     4.00 

2-horse  wagon  and  driver    4.50  to     5.50 

Contract  Prices  for  Road  Work  in  Massachusetts.* — The  following: 
averages  of  contract  prices  on  state  road  work  during  1907  have 
been  taken  from  the  15  th  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  High- 
way Commission.     The  prices  are  the  averages  for  64  contracts: 

Excavation,  all  kinds,  per  cu.  yd $0.52 

Borrow,    per    cu.    yd 0.64 

Ledge  rock  excavation,  per  cu.  yd 1.95 

Concrete  masonry,  per  cu.  yd 9.84 

Shaping,  per  sq.  yd 0.03 

Broken   stone,   local,   per  ton,   in  place 1.64 

Broken   stone,    traprock,   per  ton,   in  place 2.20 

Pipe  culverts,  per  lin.  ft. : 

12-in.  vitrified  clay,  in  place 0.80 

18-ln.  vitrified  clay,  in  place    1.66 

12-in  iron,  in  place 2.34 

18-ln.  iron,  in  place  3.57 

Fencing,  per  lin.  ft 0.30 

Ledge  excavation  covers  only  such  ledge  rock  as  requires  blast- 
ing for  its  removal,  and  boulders  of  %  cu.  yd.  or  more  in  volume. 
Concrete  masonry  is  composed  of  1  part  Portland  cement,  2  part* 
sand  and  5  parts  broken  stone  or  gravel.  For  the  pipe  culverts  noth- 
ing but  selected  fine  naaterial,  free  from  large  stone,  shall  be  placed 
under  and  about  the  pipe,  and  all  material  under  and  about  the  pipe 
shall  be  tamped  in  place  by  a  thin  tamping  bar.  Fencing  consists  of 
chestnut  or  cedar  posts  not  less  than  6  ins.  in  diameter  spaced  8  ft. 
apart  and  set  3  ft.  in  the  ground  and  3  y^  ft.  above.  The  top  rail  is 
4  ins.  square  and  the  side  rail  of  2x6-in.  spruce. 

Wages  In  Massachusetts  In  1907,  per  8-hour  day,  were  about  as 
follows:  Common  labor,  ?1.75  to  ?2.25  ;  team  with  driver,  ?4.50  to 
15. 

Per  Cent  of  Engineering  for  Road  Constructlon.t— During  1905  and 
1906  there  were  built  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  7.48  miles  of 
macadam  road  and  2.9  miles  of  gravel  road.  The  per  cent  of  engi- 
neering expenses  on  these  roads  varied  from  2  per  cent  to  3.7  per 
cent,  the  average  being  2.2  per  cent. 

In  Madison  County,  Tennessee,  24%  miles  of  macadam  roads  were 
built  at  a  cost  of  $115,681.71.  The  cost  of  engineering,  superintend- 
ence and  surveys  was  $7,016.35,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  expended. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  average  cost  of  Inspection  on  roads  built 
for  the  State  Highway  Department  has  been  3  per  cent  of  the  cost 

•Engineering-Contracting,   Aug.    26,    1908. 
^Engineering-Contracting,  Sept.  23,  1908,  and  Apr.  28,  1909. 
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of  the  road  and  the  average  of  engineering  exi>en8es  has  been  2 
per  cent,  or  a  total  of  5%. 

In  New  Jersey,  during  1908,  a  total  of  146  miles  macadam  and 
gravel  roads  were  built  Engineering  and  in8i)ection  averaged  about 
5.79c.  of  which  3.2%  was  for  engineering  and  2.5%  for  supervisor's 
salary,  the  supervisor  being  appointed  by  each  county  to  oversee 
and  direct  the  work. 

Cost  of  Macadam  Roads,  New  Jersey,— The  following  Is  a  very 
brief  summary  of  a  table  of  quantities  and  bidding  prices  for  47 
different  macadam,  gravel  and  Telford  roads,  which  was  given 
in  Engineerinff-Contractitiff,  April  28.  1905».  There  Were  146  miles  of 
these  New  Jersey  state  roads  built  In  1908.  the  following  being 
about  the  average  cost  of  a  macadam  road  6  Ina.  thick  (after 
rolling)   and  14  ft.  wide: 

Per  mile. 

8,210  sq.  yds.  macadam  at  €5  cts 15,337 

4,100  cu.  yds.  earth  excav.  at  34  cts. 1,394 

Engineering   (3.27c) 214 

Supervisors  salary    (2.5%)    167 

Total $7,112 

About  as  many  roads  were  built  8  in&  thick  as  <  in&,  al  an  added 
cost  of  about  20  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  for  the  8-ln.  roads. 

Cost  of  a  Limestone  Macadam  Road,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. — The  following 
data  apply  to  a  limestone  macadam  road  6  Ins.  thick  and  12  ft  wide, 
built  by  contract  near  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  in  1898.  The  earth  was  a 
tough  clay  and  ditches  nearly  3  ft.  deep  were  dug  along  both  sides 
of  the  road.  The  cost  of  digging  the  ditches  was  nearly  half  th« 
total  cost  of  grading.  The  following  was  the  cost  of  one  mile  of 
grading,  including  ditching  and  surfacing,  in  comparatively  level 
country,  the  amount  of  excavation  t»eing  about  4,600  cu.  yda  (the 
graded  road  was  22  ft  wide  between  ditches)  : 

Labor   at    J  1.50   per    10-hr.    day %    670 

Teams  at  ?3.50  per  10-hr.  day 226 

Foreman  at  J2.50   per   10-hr.   day 97 

Waterboy  at  ?1.00  per  10-hr.  day 17    • 

Total  per  mile 11,010 

This  is  equivalent  to  about  22  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

There  were  stretches  of  this  road  where  ditches  already  existed, 
and  the  only  grading  required  was  to  plow  up  the  old  surface,  shape 
the  trench  to  receive  the  macadam,  and  make  the  earth  shoulders 

5  ft.  wide  on  each  side  of  the  macadam.  Such  stretches  of  grading 
cost  $320  a  mile. 

The  macadam  was  6  ins.  thick  after  rolling  and  12  ft  wide.  It 
was  laid  in  two  courses:  (1)  a  foundation  course  of  IVi  to  2^ -in. 
limestone,  4  ins.  thick  after  rolling;  and  (2)  a  top  course  of  %  to 
1*4 -in.  limestone,  2  ins.  thick  after  rolling.  Both  courses 
were  bound  with  limestone  screenings.  As  an  average  of  3Vi 
miles  of  road.  It  was  found  that  loose  stone  spread  to  a  depth  of 

6  ins.  was  rolled  down  with  a  10-ton  roller  to  an  apparent  thickness 
of  4  ins.,  but  without  doubt  about  1  in.  of  stone  was  pushed  into 
the  subgrade  and  lost   so   far  as  the   final  measurement  was  con- 
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cerned.  It  therefore  took  J^^j^i^,  yds.  of  loose  (1%  to  2i^-in.)  stone 
(measured  in  cars  or  wagons)  to  make  1  cy,.  yd.  oif  rolled  founda- 
tion course.  _ ,  For  the  top  course  it  took  .a.jtjijckness  of  ^.8  ins.  of 
loose,  ( v4  to  1%,-in.)  stone,  to  .s'^\e.  the  required  ,2-in. 'thick- 
ness after  i-ollin^.  This  indicates  also  a  further  pushing  of  tne 
foundation  stone  into  the, clay  below,  for  all  measurements  of  thick- 
ness were  made  with  a'  level,  and  not  by  digging  holes  through 
the  finished  macadam.  The  average  of  these  two  courses  was  1.46 
cu.  yds.  of  loose  stone  (nbl  including  screenings)  to  make  1  cu.  yd. 
of  rolled  stone,  but  it'^tqok  a  trifle  over  i^  cu.  yd.  of  limestone 
screenings,  (from  size  of  dust  up  to  i^i-in.)  to  bind  each  cubic  yar^ 
of  rolled  macadam.     We  have,  therefore:  '" 

LiObse ■  "stone 1.46  cu.  yds.         ' 

'    Screenings 0.34cu.  yd. 

Total    1.80  cu.  yds. 

This  means  that  it  required  1.8  cu.  yds.  of  screenings  ahd  loose 
stone  (measured  in  wagons)  to  make  1  cu.  yd.  of  rolled  macadam. 
The  cost  of  each  cubic  yard  of  macadam  was  as  follows:  ^ 

Stone  and  screenings,  f.  o.  b.,  1.8  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.70 ?1.26 

Freight,   25  cts.  ton,   1.8  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.28. 0.50 

Unloading  cars  into  wagons,  1.8  cu.  yd&,  .att$0,ll .,^  ,.,.,<  aO. 20 

Hauling  %  mile,  1,8  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.28.,, ..,,..,,.  .^,.  ..,,..:....  0.50 
Spreading,   1.8  cu.  yds.,  at   f 0.08.  ..>..'.•; .Hi •.-?•! "l  X-.  r-vl.v. ...  .0:14 

Sprinkling .'i'.^; .  r.  t'.  .anaJ^r.T.-fjLJ  .;.  .'..-:.   ».19 

Rolling,  including  rolling  subgrade Ji.&A 

Total  per  cu.  yd.  of  macadam JSlOS 

Laborers  received  ?1.50,  and  teams  (with  drivers)  ?3.50  per 
10-hr.   day. 

Cost  of  a  Sandstone  and  Trap  Macadam,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Near 
Roch(^ster,  N.  T.,  a  macadam  road  l6  ft.  wfde  and  B  ins.  thick  was 
built  by  contract,  on  a  sandy  soil.  The  bottom  4  ins.  of  the  ma- 
cadam were  of  sandstone  bound  with  limestone  screenings.  The  top 
2  ins.;were  of  frat  i-ock  bound  with  limestone  screenings.  The  sand- 
stone'was  fieldstone  obtained  mostly  from  old  stone  fences  near 
the'rdad.     Wages  of  common  laborers' were  15  cts.  an  hour;    teams, 

35  cts{ij,,^^  .^ .    ,    .         .    .    'jllm  T')!!  iijc'P 

The  cost  of  sandstone  crushed  and  detlverea  on  the  road  was  as 
follows  per  cubic  yard  itieafeured  in  the  wagons : 

\   •■"•■  "'"■-■    '-■  '  ■       ■  Cu.  yd. 

P^\di  fa'rmera  for  fences $0.10 

Loading,  hauling  Va   mile,  and  crushing O.SO 

Hauling     1  mile  and  spreadir^g ■__.^i* 

Total    ?1.25 

The   limeston^   scfeentfifesl   ijisea'  as   a   binder,   were   imported    on 
canal  boat.s,   and  delivered   on   the  road  cost   as  follows  per   cubic 
vard  measured  in  the  wagons: 
■■•''  '  Cu.  yd. 

i-  ■     '"  S6*6ehlngs  delivered  on  boats §1-50 

Unlod.ding  into  wagons  with  derrick --t 

Hauling  2  miles )\-^y 

Spreading  on  road   ^^^j' 

Total    ^-•-■^ 
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The  cost  of  the  trap  rock  was  the  aame  a«  for  the  Umeston© 
Bcrctehhicrs.     The  >dstone  ba- 

1.4    cu.   yds.    saniLstone.    at    jl.25 ; 

Vj    cu.   yd.   limestoQe  ecreeningSt  at      -  -    

Rolling  and  sprinkling ■      i 

Total   ( measured  in  place) .\t.b% 

The  cost  of  the  2-ir.    '•"-   "aring  coat  was  as  follow*: 

1.4   cu.  yd*   tra: 13.16 

'/i   cu.  yd.   scree;  .   ♦2.25 0.75 

Rolling  and  sprinkimg *'.',! 

Total  (measured  in  place) .;;.;:: 

The  10-ton  roller  po^ed  much  of  the  etone  Into  the  sandy  aub- 
grade,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact  that  it  took  1.4  cu.  yds. 
of  loose  stone  to  make  1  cu.  yd.  of  rolled  macadam.  No  very  accu- 
rate record  was  kept  of  tbe  amount  of  acreenings  used,  but.  the 
amo<;nt  stated  is  not  far  from  ooreect.  It  will  be  noted  tliat  rolling 
the  4-in.  lower  course  cost  only  8  eta  tM;r  cu.  yd.  aa  compaxed  with 
--in-  to©  cpurse.     Th:  j  fact 

i  hastib'  roUe4.   .  St;  these 

i^y  ^'jui^tc.  oiiua.u  i.uL  .jc  treated  separately  iu  ui^i.ui.-5iii«   Lui  cost 
of  rolling.     The  cost  of  rolling  and  sprinkling:  the  two  courses  Was 
24  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
Coot  of  Experimental  Macadam  Roads,  lilinois.*— Mr.  A.  N.  John- 
n  gives  the  following  regarding  12  experimental  macadam  roads 
13.76   miles)    built   in    Illinois  in    1»07   and   1908.     The  work   was 
one   by  day^  litbor.      Each   road   wks  made    12    ft.   wide,   and   two 
layers  of   loose  broken   stone  were   laid   to  an   aggregate    depth   of 
about  10  ins.,  which  would  he  equiyjilent  to  a  little,  upor^  than  6  ina 
of  compacted  macadam-     Limestone,  weighing- about  2,500  lbs.  per 
cu.   yd.,   was  used,  costing  about   J  1.2 5  per  cu- .yd.,  on   carg  at  the 
Uestinatioh.     The  cost  of  44,000  cu.  yds.  of  looise  broken  stone  was 
as  follows  per  pubic  yard  (loose  measure)  ;^:._     .  , 

Percu.'yU.  Per 

Labor.                                                              (ioo«e>.  cent. 

Unloading  stone  from   car    5  ■>.  l  o  10.1 

riaunng   stone    •   :: J  3i.O 

t>.  :>:.i.aing  stone    .    .-  8.5 

Huil.uii  and  sprinkling 11.5 

Total   labor  on  stone    SD.ei  64.1 

E-\cavalion  of  earth u.  i  -  12.4 

S!.:iping  roadb.gd   .  .  .  ,. '    'S  S.3 

^  :  ■    imfng   shoulders    .....'. '■■.-'■•  5.3 

.'t .     ...    watchman  and    incWeritais .■!:•  9.y 

iuiai-  labor    -i;  ...o  10 j.O 

Stone,  f.  o.  i).  cars,  sny I."j5 

Graad^total  ^z.iM 

It  is  not  stated  whsth^* ,  interest  aad  depi^ciation  ^fj  jSteam 
roller  are  ineiudeu,  but  apparently  not.  Ay esraga  rates  (ft  w,^3s  are 
not  given  for  tbe«Q  44.000  cm.  yds.,:  but  wages  oq  8  di^fereut  jobs  in 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  No\-.   18,  1908.        ',n-t#Oi.^r*»- 
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190S    (Involving   25,000   cu.   yds.   of  stone)    are  given,   and  average 
$2.10  per  day;    team   (with  driver)  averaged  $4.20. 

Tiie  1%-in.  size  stone  .was  used  for  the  bottom  layer,  and  the 
3-in.  stone,  bonded  with  screenings,  was  used  for  the  top  layer,  re- 
versing the  lisual  practice. 

Irregular  shipments  of  stone  and  bad  weather  caused  delays  that 
added  considerably  to  tlie  cost. 

If  the  above  given  costs  per  cu.  yd.  of  stond  (loose  measure) 
be  multiplied  by  0.3,  the  approximate  cost  per  sq.  yd.  will  be 
obtained. 

The  shaping  of  roadbed  averaged  2.4  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  ma- 
cadam, although  on  one  job  it  cost  only  1.8  cts.  although  the  wages 
were  $2.5  0  a  day. 

The  trimming  of  shoulders  cost  1.5  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  macadam. 

The  total  cost  per  mile  of  macadam  road,  12  ft.  wide,  10  Ins. 
thick  before  compacting  (about  5  ins.  afterward),  was  about  J5,90U, 
the  haul  of  stone  averaging  1  to  1^^  miles. 

Data  on  Depreciation  and  Repairs  of  Steam  Road  Rollers.* — 
Steam  road  rollers  were  first  built  in  England  about  1865,  and  it  is 
to  England  that  we  naturally  look  for  the  most  complete  records  of 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  the  life  of  these  machines. 

The  English  author,  Thomas  Aitken,  has  kept  careful  records  for 
a  period  of  more  than  20  years,  and  his  data  are  especially  valu- 
able not  only  to  English  but  to  American  road  builders. 

Aitken  gives  the  following  table  of  first  cost  of  English  rollers : 

15-ton    roller,    single    cylinder ?2,300 

12-ton    roller,    single    cylinder 2,000 

10-ton    roller,    single    cylinder 1,875 

Aitken  puts  the  life  of  a  roller  at  not  less  than  25  years.  He 
estimates  8,000  tons  of  stone  consolidated  by  a  15-ton  roller  eacii 
year. 

Aitken  gives  the  following  cost  of  repairs  on  a  15-ton  roller,  which 
he  regards  as  typical : 

"Up  to  the  fourteenth  year  the  repairs  were  comparatively 
trifling,  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  of  new  driving  wheels  and  re- 
pairing the  fire-box  and  tubes,  etc.  These  latter,  and  Including 
sundry  repairs,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  ?55  per  annum.  It  was 
then  found  necessary  to  have  a  new  fire-box  and  general  overhaul 
of  all  the  working  parts.  This  cost  $850,  and  the  engine  should,  it 
is  anticipated,  be  capable,  with  ordinary  repairs,  to  run  for  a  period 
equal  to  a  life  of  25  years  at  least." 

Aitken  puts  the  total  cost  of  renewals  and  repairs  of  a  $2,300 
roller  at  $105  a  year  during  a  life  of  25  years,  which  is  nearly  5  per 
cent  of  the  first  cost  each  year.  To  this  must  be  added  a  percent- 
age to  cover  depreciation,  that  is  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  suffi- 
cient to  buy  a  new  roller  at  the  end  of  25  years.  If  such  a  sinking 
fund  draws  3  per  cent  compound  Interest,  It  requires  that  about  2.75 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  April  7,  1909. 
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per  cent  of  the  first  cost  of  the  roller  be  set  aside  annually  to 
amount  to  the  full  first  cost  of  the  roller  in  25  yeara  This  2.75 
per  cent  depreciation  fund  allowance  if  added  to  the  5  per  cent  for 
repairs  and  renewals,  gives  a  total  of  nearly  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

Aitken  says  that  this  is  equivalent  to  83  cts.  per  working  day. 
Since  8  per  cent  of  ?2,300  is  |184.  if  we  divide  the  1184  by  50.83. 
we  find  that  Aitken  apparently  figures  on  221  working  days  in  the 
year,  which  is  almost  double  the  number  of  days  commonly  worked 
by  a  roller  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  (See  Engi- 
neering-Contracting, May  23,  1906,  July  3.  1907  (p.  7),  June  10, 
1908  (p.  358),  for  data  as  to  the  number  of  days  worked  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  cost  of  roller  repairs.)  Aitkin  says  that  his  esti- 
mate relates  to  a  roller  used  In  macadam  repair  work,  "practically 
In  steam  all  the  year,  e.xcept  when  under  repairs  or  stopped  by 
frost  during  winter  months." 

There  is  a  seeming  discrepancy  In  bis  figures,  for  he  rates  a  15- 
ton  roller  as  capable  of  compacting  at  least  64  tons  of  macadam 
per  day  of  9  hours,  if  not  Interfered  with  by  traflSc.  Elsewhere  he 
estimates  the  "useful  effect  of  one  roller  at  8,000  tons  of  macadam 
per  annum,"  from  which  it  would  appear  that  less  than  150  full 
days  would  be  worked,  or  that  delays  due  to  traffic  would  cause  a 
serious  loss  of  time. 

The  writer's  experience  Is  that  75  tons  of  macadam  can  be  com- 
pacted per  10-hour  day,  and  that  a  contractor  can  usually  count  on 
about  100  to  110  days'  actyal  work,  which  gives  a  total  of  some 
8,000  tons  (including  screenings)  compacted  each  season  by  a 
10-ton  roller. 

Regarding  the  repairing  of  the  driving  wheels.  Aitken  says: 

"The  renewal  of  the  driving  and  front  wheels,  especially  the 
former,  is  an  expensive  item,  and  what  was  considered  at  one  time 
impracticable  can  now  be  carried  out.  that  is,  plating  the  worn-out 
rims.  This  results  in  considerable  saving,  and  the  wear  of  the  metal 
forming  the  rims  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  original  wheels. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  4he  wheels  for  renewal  of  rims 
should  not  be  worn  too  thin,  as,  in  such  cases,  the  renewal  Is  not 
so  satisfactory.  The  process  is  to  fit  steel  plates  on  the  old  rims 
and  rivet  the  two  together,  and.  apart  from  a  few  of  these  becom- 
ing loose,  which  can  be  remedied  by  counter-sunk  bolts,  the  arrange- 
ment is  in  every  way  successful.  The  gripe  or  'bite'  of  these  steel- 
plated  wheels  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  original  cast-iron  ones,  and 
the  wear  is  much  more  uniform." 

Aitken  goes  on  to  state  that  the  wear  of  these  steel-plated  rims 
is  0.02  in.  for  every  1,000  tons  of  macadam  consolidated,  and  that 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  driving  wheels  by  this  method  is  ?200  as 
against  $250  for  a  complete  set  of  new  wheels,  and  that  "exi)eri- 
ence  shows  that  the  Ute  of  those  renewed  with  steel  plates  is 
nearly  doubled." 

There  seems  to  be  enough  merit  in  this  method  of  repairing  the 
driving  wheels  to  warrant  the  manufacturer's  making  them  with 
removable  steel  plate  rims  in  the  first  place.     If  the  plates  were  of 
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manganese   steel    the   life   would   probably   be   three   to   four    times 
a^  long  as  whfen  made  of.  ordinary  steel.  '  ''■  ^ 

^itkeij  statQS  the  cast-iron  4riving  wheels  pf  a  15-ton  roller  lasted  ' 
7    years',    during    which    time    they    consolidated    60,o6o'    tong    jpf 
macadam.  '  ''   ■        '         '    ' .'        ,'  -.   -    .    i 

Cost  of  Road  Roller  Repairs  In  Massachusetts  During  1908.* — The 
Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  had  under  its  control  18  steam 
rb^d  rollers,  The  rollers  were  used  1,126 %  days  on  town  work,  in 
32.  different  towr)S.  They  were  also  used  557%  days  on  stat,e  high- 
way repair  w6rl<,  on  65  differen,t  roads ;  290  days  by  towns  contract- 
ing for  the  building  of  state  roads,  including  the  small  town  roads; 
16 V  days  by  private  contractors  on  sttite  highway  contracts,  and 
one  roller  was  used  eight  days  at  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater. , 
The  total  number  of  days'  work  during  the  year  was  2,144 — an 
average  of  .119  days  for  each  roller.  The  total  cost  of  such  main- 
tenance for  .the  year  \vas  $2,046.  Of  this  amount  $1,000  was  paid 
for  practically,  rebuilding  one  of  the  rollers  which  had  been  in  active 
use  since  18,96;  and,  $1,046  was  expended  for  the  ordinary  repairs. 
Including  the  expense  o^  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  rollers, 
the  average  cost  of  such  ordinary  repairs  during  1908  was  90.8  cts. 
per  day  for  each  roller  in  use.  A  comparison  of  the  above  figures 
with  those  of  the  years  1906  and  1907  is  given  below: 

,,,-,        ■/.,•,,:■    .                                                  1906.  1907.  1908. 

Number  ,oC  . rollers 16  16               IS 

Totaldays' worked    1,7191/2  1,808  2,144 

Av.  days  per  roller:. .  ..-....■;-; .....     107y2  113            li;» 

Av.  cost  ordinary  repairs  per  roller  day. $0.98 1/2  $0,991/2  $0.90  4/5 

In  Engineering-Contracting,  May  23,  1906,  it  is  stated  the  Massa- 
chusetts Highway  Commission  had  16  rollers  during  1905,  that  they 
averaged  90.3  days  worked  per  roller,  and  that  the  cost  of  ordinary 
repairs  was  $1.12  per  roller  per  day  worked. 

Cost  ,of  Scarifying  Macadam  By  Hand.— Mr.  Thomas  Aitken  Is 
aytho.rity  for  the  following  English  data : 

When  a  macadam  surface  is  to  be  picked,  or  scarified,  by  hand, 
soak,  the  crust  with  water  to  soften  it,  unless  it  is  the  intention  to 
screen  the  old  materials.  The  depth  to  which  the  macadam  is  loos- 
ened by  pick.s  is  usually  about  21/2  ins.  One  man  will  loosen  at  the 
following  rate  per  day: 

,  .      ,   ,  Sq.  ydsi 

Soft  macadam 3^, 

Hard  macadam   . .  ...  . .  •  ... ,.,,,..... .,,^9t  >' 

Very  hard  (steam  rolled)  ma'cadam 12  to  15     * 

Cost  of  Scarifying  With  a  Machine.— X  scarifier  is  a  heavy  har-. 
row  for  ripping  up  old  macadam  preparatory  to  resurfacing  it.     See 

Fi;?;  3.'. ,    ,, , .., '  ,,     ,      .  ..  .'.  ,    /,  ';  , '  . ,;, , ,,,  . 

A  scarifier  is  pulled  by  a  steam  roller,  and  it  usually  requires  two 
men  to  qperate  .the  scarifier.  .According  to  Thomas  Aitken,  a  ecari- 
filr  wTfiiS  tekn.'  ^^!4^0ilf  6  iris,  apart',  wllj  breaW  up  old  macadam, 
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to  a  depth  of  4  Ins.  at  th«  rate  of  3,000  aq.,  y^  per  lOrhr.  day.  If 
not  inteiTupied  by  trafflc.  He  gives  one  record  of  630  cu.  yds.  i>er 
hr.,  scarilied  to  a  depth  of  3  i.  _   a   15-ton  roller  to  pml  it 

But,  aJJowing  for  tnterrupUons-  ::c  that  ordinarily  occur  on 

a  country  road,  he  gives  1.500  lu  ..uuv  sq.  yds.  per  10-hr.!  daj*. 

He  stdtes   that  ea<5h   «et  of  teCth  Will   scarify  dnly   130   sq.   yds. 

K„r.....    ••    ;T:;ring.  Bharpening.    and    that    it    costs    15    to    30    cts.    to 

set  of  3  teeth,  at  which  rate  It  costs  0.1  to  (>.2  ct  per  sq. 

-arpening  tlie  teeth.     This  would  give  a  cost  of  $3  to  |6 

per  day  for  sharpening  teeth  where  3,000  sq.  yds.  are  scarified  daily. 

The  following  paragraph  gives  some  American  data. 

Cost  of  Scarifying  Macadam,  Rhode  Island.*— In  breaking  up  the 
crust  of  an  old  macadam  road  preparator>-  to  mixing  it  with  tar  or 
asphaltic  oil,  a  scarifier  drawn  by  a  steam  roller  is  cheaper  than  the 
use  of  "picks"  in  the  rear  wheels  of  the  roller. 


Fig.   3.     Scarifier. 

"ed  by  tlie  following  costs  of  scarifying  which 
:o  us  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.'^lanchard,  assistant 
er.6iii-r;r  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Roads,  PrbS-Idence,  R.  I.  '  \ 
An  old  macadam  road  at  Tiverton,  R_  I.,.sfas  scarified  to  a  depth 
of  3  or  4  ins.  at  a  cost  of  0.7  ct.  per  sq.  yd.  The  steam  roUer  and 
scarifier  were  rented.  The  price  paid  for  the  steam  roller,  including 
fuel  and  wages  of  engineman,  was  $10  per  day  of  10  houjs,.  which 
is  a  reasonable  price.  The  price  paid  for  the. use  of  the  soarifier 
was  15  a  day.  which  is  reasonable  wh^n  due  allowance  is  made  for 
the  cost  qf  sharpening  its  teeth-  pTwo  lajjorers.  a.t   $2.50  each  per 

*Enginfiierinif-Contracting,  Oct.  28.  1008. 
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10-hour  day,   operated  the  scarifier.     Therefore  the  daily  cost  was 

as  follows : 

Per  day. 

Roller,    Including   engineman $10.00 

Scarifier 5.00 

2  laborers,  at  $2.50 5.00 

Total    $20.00 

The  average  10-hr.  day's  work  was  2,738  sq.  yds.  scarified,  hence 
the  cost  per   square  yard  was : 

Cts.,  per  sq.  yd. 

Roller,  including  engineman $0.36 

Scarifier    0.18 

Laborers 0.18 

Total    ?0.72 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  practice  of  using  "picks"  in  the 
rear  wheels  of  a  steam  roller  is  not  to  be  commended,  for  the  re- 
sulting shocks  to  the  whole  machine,  and  particularly  to  the  boiler, 
are  injurious.  Boiler  tubes  quickly  become  loosened  and  leak 
badly  under  this  severe  service,  if  the  picks  are  used  in  the  roller 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Cost  of  Resurfacing  Old  Limestone  Macadam. — The  data  were 
taken  from  my  time  books  and  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  well 
within  the  probable  cost  of  similar  work  done  by  contract  under 
a  good  foreman.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
roller  is  estimated  at  $10  per  day.  This  includes  interest  and  de- 
preciation, as  well  as  fuel  and  engineman's  wages. 

The  road  was  worn  unevenly,  but  as  it  still  had  sufficient  metal 
left,  very  little  new  metal  was  added. 

The  roller  used  was  a  12-ton  Buffalo  Pitts,  provided  with  steel 
picks  on  the  rear  wheels.  It  required  80  hours  of  rolling  with  the 
picks  in  to  break  up  the  crust  of  a  surface  10,400  sq.  yds.  in  area, 
2,400  sq.  yds.  being  loosened  per  10-hr.  day.  The  crust  was  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  at  limes  the  picks  rode  upon  the  surface  with- 
out sinking  in,  so  that  a  lighter  roller  would  probably  have  been  far 
less  efficient.  In  fact  a  10-ton  roller  had  been  used  a  few  years 
previous  for  the  same  purpose  at  more  than  double  the  expense  per 
sq.  yd.,  I  am  told.  The  picks  simply  open  up  cracks  in  the  crust  to  a 
depth  of  about  4  ins.  and  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  roller  with  a 
gang  of  laborers  using  hand  picks  to  complete  the  loosening  process. 
The  labor  of  loosening  and  spreading  anew  the  metal  was  1,880  man- 
hours,  or  a  trifle  more  than  10  sq.  yds.  per  man-hour.  About  60% 
of  this  time  was  spent  in  picking  and  40%  in  respreading  with 
shovels  and  potato  hooks. 

After  the  material  had  been  respread,  a  short  section  was 
"drenched  with  a  sprinkling  cart,  water  being  put  on  in  such  abun- 
'dance  that  when  the  roller  came  upon  the  metal,  the  screenings 
which  had  settled  to  the  bottom  in  the  spreading  process  were 
floated  up  into  the  interstices.  The  roller  and  sprinkling  cart  were 
engaged  only  63  hours  in  this  process,  3,000  sq.  yds.  being  rolled  per 
10-hr.  day;  an  exceptionally  fast  rate.     The  rapidity  of  rolling  was 
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due  to  four  factors:  1.  The  srreat  abundance  of  water  used,  the 
water  haul  being  veo"  short.  2.  The  unyielding  foundation  (Tel- 
foid)  beneath.  3.  The  abundance  of  screenings  and  fine  dust,  the 
road  not  having  been  swept  for  some  time.  4.  The  great  weight  of 
the  roller,  which  was  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  longer  rolling  would  not  have  secured  a  harder 
surface,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would.  The  metal,  I 
should  add,  was  hard  limestone.  Summing  up  we  find  the  cost 
of  resurfacing  this  road  per  sq.  yd.  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Ct3.,-|>er  sq.  yd. 

Picking  with  roller,  at  %\  per  hour '.   0.40 

Plclcing  by  hand  labor  at  20  cts.  per  hour. 1.20 

Respreading  by  hand  labor,  at  20  cts.  per  ho»fr,. . .    0.80 

Rolling  with  roller,  at  $1  per  hour.  ..„*...  ^ 0.33 

Sprinlcling  with  cart,  at  40  cts.  per  hoQr.... 0.13 

Foreman,  143  hours,  at  30  cts.,  for  19,400  sq.  yda.    0.44 

Total     3.30 

At  this  rate  a  macadam  road  16  ft.  wide  can  be  resurfaced  for 
little  more  than  |300  a  mile.  The  frequency  with  which  such  re- 
surfacing is  necessary  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  several  factors, 
chief  of  which  are  the  amount  of  traffic  and  the  quality  of  road 
metal.  I  should  say  that  iBve  years  would  not  be  far  from  the 
average  for  a  country  road  built  of  terd  limestone.  Unless  the 
road  has  had  an  excess  of  metal  used  in  its  construction,  new 
metal  should  l>e  added  -tt\  the  time  of  reeurfaeing  to  replace  that 
worn  out.  ^  -  —  "' 

I  am  unable  to  see  how  any  systes^  ot  continuous  repair,  with  Its 
puttering  worlc  here  and  there,  can  be  as  economical  as  work  done 
in  the  manner  above  described.  I  would  not  be  understood,  however, 
as  favoring  an  errtire  neglect  of  the  road  between  repair  periods.  At 
times  of  heavy  rains  -and.,  snows,  ditches  and  culverts  need  atten- 
tion and  there  should  be  someone  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  such 
matters.  What  I  do  question  is  the  economy  of  having  a  man  con- 
tinuously at  work  putting  in  patches  upon  the  road. 

Low  as  the  above  costs  are,  much  lower  costs  are  attainable,  using 
a  scarifier,  as  previously  described,  or  using  a  harrow,  as  described 
In  the  next  paragraph. 

Cost  of  Repairing  Sandstone  IWacadam,  Albion,  N.  Y — Using  the 
method  that  I  am  about  to  describe,  Mr.  P.  J.  Stock  succeeded,  la 
picking,  resurfacing  and  rolling  a  stretch  of  sandstone  macadam 
18  ft.  wide  by  1,000  ft.  long  in  two  10-hr.  days;  one  day  in  spiking 
up  the  old  surface  with  the  picks  in  the  steam  roller  and  one  day 
In  rerolling.  As  the  surface  was  loosened  to  a  depth  of  about  \  ins.. 
It  will  be  seen  that  over  200  cu.  yds.,  or  1,800  sq.  yds.,  of  macadam 
were  comptacted  by  the  15-ton  roller  ic  10  hrs.  The  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention  is  not  so  much  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  the  rolling  as  the  very  ingenious  method  devised  by  Mr.  Stock  for 
completing  the  loosening  of  the  macadam  after  cracking  it  up  with 
the  roller  spikes.     For  this  purpose  Mr.  Stock  built  a  heavy  harrow. 
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similar  to  those  used  on  farms,  Fig.  4,  showing  Its  detail  design. 
By  turning  the  harrow  upside  down  it  rides  on  the  runners  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  is  thus  transported  when  not  in  use.  A  heavy  team 
of  horses  is  used  to  drag  the  sharp-pointed  liarrow  over  tlie  ma- 
cadajn  after  it  has  been  loosened  as  much  as  possible  with  tlie 
spikes  of  the  steam  roller.     The  spikes  in  the  harrow  not  only  com- 


Side      Qevcrt-ion. 
Fig.  4.     Harrow  for  Scarifying. 


plete  the  breaklng-up  of  the  crust  as  well  as  could  bed.one  by  piejj 
using  picks,  but  in  addition  the  spikes  spread  the  loosened  stone, 
nillng  up  all  low  places. 

The  total  cost  of  re-surfacing  was: 

Cts.,  per  sq.  yd. 

Roller  and  engineer  at  $1  per  hour  picking fl.5 

Roller  and  engineer  at  jl  per  hour  re-rolling 0.5 

Sprinkling,  with  cart,  40  cts.  an  hour   (1  day) 0.2 

Harrowing,  teaip  and  driver  30  cts.  an  hr.  (2  days)   0.3 

Total 1-5 

At  this  rate  a  macadam  road  16  ft.  wide  and  a  mile  long  can  be 
resurfaced  for  less  than  ?140.     The  cost  of  resurfacing  has.  there- 
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fore,  b«en  only  t30  per  mile  per  annuiin. 
nedes^ry  only  once  every  S  yra 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  picking  (with  roller)  arid  hirroVir- 

Ing  was  0.8  ct.  per  sq.  j-d.  •     '  .  v    '        .  .      ' 

In  addition  to  the  labbr  Item  there  were  some  T5  cu.  yds.  6f 
stone  furnished,  which  it  was  estimated  would  bring  the  road  up  to 
its  ori^nal  crown.  The  stone  cost  abou^  ?60,  delivered,  and  was 
spread  br  two  men  In  two  day.*?  at  a  cost  of  ?«.  By  using  a  "leveler" 
the  item  <  '  •£?  could  hn  ?1.50. 

For  nev  s  we  have  >ver  |60  per  miVe 

per  annum,  i.'.asmg-  a  total  of  ri:..<iu  >  •"  r  or  mile  per  ahnum  for 
labor  and  material  for  resurfacing  a  Medina  sandstone  road.  Of 
course,  the  loss  of  material  by  wear  was  not  accurately  measured, 
but  it  was  less  rather  than  more  than  the  amount  put  on  f^ 
repairs.  At  this  rate,  the  annual  vertical  wear  was  about  0.2-lri. 
over  the  whole  surface. 

This  was  a  main  traveled  street,  where  farmers'  teams  enter  the 
village. 

Cost  of  Resurfacing  Macadam  and  Data  on  Compression  of 
Broken  Stone.— Mr.  F.  G.  Cudworth  gives  the  following  data.  An 
old  macadam  road  was  resurfaced  with  trap  rock  to  the  depth  of  3 
ins.  after  rolling  with  a  10-ton  steam  roller.  It  required  3.9  Ins.  of 
loose  trap  and  2.1  ins:  of  screenings  to  make  the  3  ins.  of  compacted 
macadam,  according  to  Mr,  Cudworth,  but  there  must  have  been  an 
error  in  his  estimate  of  the  final  thickness  of  the  resurfacing  (and 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  err  in  measuring  rolled  macadam). 
Possibly  he  did  not  measure  the  thickness  of  loose  screenings  left 
on  the  macadam,  for  2.1  ins.  of  screenings  18  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  the  voids  in  3  ins.  of  compacted  stone.  The  steam  roller  aveT-- 
aged  472  sq.  yds.  or  40  cu.  yds.  of  macadam  per  10  hrs.,  at  a  cosrt:' 
of  2  %  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  for  rolling  and  sprinkling.  The  cost  of  rolling 
and  sprinkling  was  distributed  as  follows,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  rent  of  roller.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  rare  that  a  fireman  is  employed  in  addition  to  the 
engineman,  and  it  Is  not  always  that  the  full  wages  of  a  night 
watchman  are  charged  to  the  roller : 

Engineman   $   3.0i> 

Fireman 1.50 

Coal  and  oil 4.00 

Sprinkler    3.00 

"Watchman     1..50 

Total  per  day $13.00 

The  total  cost  of  resurfacing  was  as  follows,  not  including  cost 
of  stone : 

Cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Scraping  arid  sweeping 2.00 

Picking  up  old  surface 1.50 

Spreading  stone 2.00 

Rolling  and  sprinkling 2.77 

Total  per  sq.  yd 8.27 

As  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  data  previously  given,   this 
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cost  of  8.27  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  is  inordinately  higli,  and  shows  both  lack 
of  good  management  and  of  knowledge  of  how  to  do  such  work 
economically. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Foster  gives  the  following  data :  It  was  found  chat 
7.38  ins.  of  loose  trap  rock  on  an  old  macadam  pavement  were 
rolled  down  to  a  thickness  of  6  ins.  under  a  12-ton  roller,  a  ratio 
of  1^  cu.  yds.  of  loose  stone  to  1  cu.  yd.  rolled.  It  was  found  in 
another  case  that  5.67  ins.  of  loose  trap  were  rolled  down  to  4  ins., 
a  ratio  1.42  to  1.  The  stone  in  both  cases  was  trap,  1%  to  2i/4-ln. 
size.  It  was  found  that  1  cil.  yd.  of  blue  limestone  screenings,  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  rolled  trap  to  a  depth  of  1.7  ins.  over  21  sq.  yds., 
was  sufficient  to  bind  21  sq.  yds.  of  4-in.  or  6-in.  macadam.  The 
loose  stone  and  the  screenings  were  measured  in  cars.  I  do  not 
think  that  5.67  ins.  of  loose  trap  can  possibly  be  rolled  down  to 
4  ins.,  furthermore  I  am  sure  that  it  takes  more  screenings  to 
bind  a  6-in.  macadam  than  a  4-in.  macadam.  Mr.  Foster  says  that 
in  this  work  a  12-ton  roller  averaged  314  sq.  yds.,  or  52  cu.  yds.,  of 
6-in.  macadam  per  10-hr.  day. 

Cost  of  Repairing  Macadam  in  Ireland.  —In  Engineering-Contract- 
ing, Sept.  2,  1908,  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  methods  of 
scarifying  and  rolling  macadam  roads  in  Ireland,  also  some  costs,  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hackett.     A  brief  abstract  of  the  costs  is  as  follows : 

Common  laborers,  per  day ?0.52 

Foremen,  per  week 6.00 

One  horse  cart  and  driver,  per  day 1.25 

Bngineman   on   roller,   per  day 1.25 

Flagman  and  timekeeper,  per  day 0.87 

Coal  costs  ? 5. 50  per  long  ton  at  the  railway  station,  and  a  15-ton 
roller  consumes  one-third  ton  per  day. 

Mr.  Haqkett  states  that  in  Tipperary  county  there  are  1,500 
miles  of  macadam  roads,  of  which  300  miles  are  main  roads.  The 
population  is  90,000,  and  the  area  of  the  county  is  1,000  sq.  miles. 
The  traffic  is  not  severe,  practically  all  in  one  horse  carts  carrying 
loads  of  1  to  1%  tons  on  a  pair  of  wheels. 

From  his  data  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  cost  of  repairing  a 
macadam  road  16  ft.  wide  Is  about  $260  per  mile  per  annum,  there 
being  0.12  cu.  yd.  of  broken  stone  used  per  sq.  yd.  of  road  for  each 
resurfacing  every  five  years,  which  is  equivalent  to  1,120  cu.  yds.  of 
stone  per  mile  every  five  years,  or  224  cu.  yds.  per  mile  per  annum. 
Since  the  steam  roller  averaged  about  50  cu.  yds.  of  loose  stone 
compacted  per  day,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
such  repairs  under  American  conditions  as  to  wages. 

All  the  stone  was  quarried  and  broken  by  hand,  and  the  following 
was  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  loose  measure;  wages  being  as  above  given: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Surface  damage  to  quarries ?0.04 

Quarrying  and  breaking 0.46 

Hauling 0.15 

Spreading,  watering  and  sweeping 0.12 

Recarting  stones,  removing  scarified  materials.  ...    0.10 

Rolling 0.17 

Contingencies  and  profit 0.10 

Total    11.14 
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It  Is  noteworthy  that.  In  spite  oi  the"  fact  that  wages  were  aboat 
one-third  what  they  are  In  America,  the  unit  cost  of  this  work  is 
almost  as  great  as  it  is  in  America. 

Mr.  Hacicett  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  intermittent  system  of 
repairs,  instead  of  the  old  continuous  or  "patching  system."  He  Is 
also  in  favor  of  a  15-ton  roller,  and  states  that  it  will  do  50%  mor« 
work  than  a  10-ton  roller,  due  to  its  wider  tires. 

Cost  of  Maintaining  Macadam  Roads,  l\^assachusetts. — The  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  show  that 
the  cost  of  "ordinary  repairs"  of  macadam  roads,  whose  age  ranges 
from  1  to  15  years,  averages  about  $100  per  mile  per  year,  excluding 
the  cost  of  resurfacing.  A  small  per  cent  of  the  macadam  roads  are 
now  being  resurfaced  annually,  this  work  being  classed  as  ex- 
traordinary repairs.  Prom  data  thus  far  obtained  it  is  estimated 
that  the  maximum  cost  of  all  repairs — ordinary  and  extraordinary — 
will  not  exceed  $200  per  mile,  unless  the  destruction  occasioned  by 
automobiles  shall  materially  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
standard  Massachusetts  road  is  nfuicadamized  15  ft.  wide. 

Cost  of  Repairing  l\Aacadam  In  Massachusetts. — Phe  repairing  on 
650  miles  of  macadam  roads  averaged  less  than  $100  per  mile  for 
the  year  1904,  although  the  first  of  these  roads  was  10  years  old. 
But  this  does  not  include  any  general  resurfacing. 

In  the  report  for  1902  data  on  the  cost  of  repairing  three  heavily 
traveled  roads  leading  into  cities  are  given. 

Tons 

Per  sq.  stone  per  Cost  ■ 

Age,                                         j'd.  per  sq.  yd.  per  ton 

Road.               yrs.     Length.     Width,      year,  cts.  per  yr.  in  place. 

Leicester 6          3.150.       24              5.17  .03  $1.70 

West  Fitchburg..   7          2,200          15              5.15  .023  2.23 

Beverly   6         2,150         18             5.20  .03  1.80 

None  of  these  roads  had  been  repaired  since  the  day  it  was  built- 
The  Leicester  road  leads  into  W^orcester,  and  is  much  more  h^vily 
traveled  than  ordinary  country  roads.  ^  V      ,    v 

During  1905  the  conunission  caused  to  be  repaired  580.7  ^iles  of 
roads,  the  average  cost  being  $96.07  per  mile. 

A  total  of  131^  miles  of  road  was  resurfaced  with  broken  stone; 
the  cost  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  tlie  table  below. 

In  Table  III  it  is  assumed  that  a  cubic  yard  of  stone  weighs  1% 
tons,  and  that  the  loose  broken  stone  shrinks  33  per  cent  under  the 
compacting  force  of  the  roller. 

The  high  rate  of  wear  shown  in  Auburn  and  Hadley  is  due  to 
strengthening  the  road,  when  resurfacing,  by  an  increased  depth  of 
broken  stone ;  the  high  rate  of  wear  in  Quincy  and  Chelsea  Is  due 
to  heavy  traffic ;  in  Sturbrldge,  to  a  poor  grade  of  stone  used  in 
the  original  construction.  In  the  case  of  Marion  and  Rochester, 
the  original  road  was  macadamized  by  those  towns  in  1896.  In 
Haciey,  $932  was  used  for  side  drains  and  in  strengthening  the  road. 
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Tabl*  III. — Costs  of  Rbsvkfacing  14  Macadam  Roads  DuRiNa  1905. 

O  ^  -•        •'       O.O.  rt  M  o 

J  fa  I       -23g        0-'         ou 

Town  or  City.  -'  Ct         "^H         rt^  ""ft 

tl  5  V  t*  ^  ^  ^^  o 

^  ^   ..       ^       «^>^        ;?i^         «^ 

Auburn*    ,. '95-6-7  10,168  15  .03  5.62  $1.49 

Chicopeet    '97-8-9  3,550  15  .02  4.40  2.04 

Chelseat    '01  3,053  24  .11  18.32  1.60 

Beverlyf   '95  3,025  18  .01  3.22  2.09 

Great  Barringtont  '94-6  9,368  15  .01  2.47  2.24 

Hadleyt    '94  2,788  15  .04  9.29  1.78 

Marion* '93  782  15  .01  2.98  1.75 

North    Adarasf...   '94-6  9,000  15  .01  2.90  2.09 

Pittsfieldt '94-8  6,842  15  .01  2.31  2.14 

Sturbridge*     '97  3,094  15  .03  4.85  1.50 

Quincyt    '99  2,606  30  .03  7.09  2.20 

Rochester*    '03  3,345  15  .02  4.17  1.75 

Townsendt     '96-7-8  3.700  15  .01  3.31  1.91 

Westportt    '94  3,015  18  .02  5.19  2.35 

•Local  stone  used. 

tTrap  rock  used. 

Cost  of  Calcium  Chloride  as  a  Dust  Preventative.* — During  the 
summer  of  1907,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads  undertook  a  series 
of  tests  to  determine  the  value  of  calcium  chloride  as  a  dust  pre- 
ventative. These  tests  were  made  on  the  portion  of  the  macadam 
driveway  in  the  Agricultural  Department  Grounds,  in  Washington, 

D.  a 

The  roadway  on  which  the  test  was  made  is  built  of  trap  rock, 
held  in  position  by  a  soft  limestone  binder.  Tlie  screenings  of  this 
binder  pulverized  rapidly  under  traffic,  forming  a  light  dust  which 
passing  vehicles  continually  raised  into  the  air.  It  was  then  car- 
tied  away  by  the  wind.  In  this  way  the  road  was  becoming 
stripped  of  its  binding  material.   ■ 

In  preparation  for  the  treatmenx  ^W'  dust,  and  dirt  were  Scraijied 
from  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  A  solution  was  prepared  by 
mixing  300  lbs.  of  coitimercial  calcium  chloride  (granular,  contain- 
ing 75  per  cent  calcfum  chloride  and  25  per  cent  moisture)  with 
300  gals,  of  water  In  an  ordinary  street  sprinkler,  care  being  taken 
to  agitate  the  liquid  thoroughly  before  applying  it  to  insure  a 
ttniform  solution.  It  was  then  applied  from  one  sprinkling  head,  and 
the  sprinkler  passed  slowly  back  and  forth  over  the  road  to  facilitate 
the  complete  absorption  of  the  solution.  Each  application  con- 
sisted of  600  gals,  over  an  area  of  1,582  sq.  yds.,  or  0.38  per  sq.  yd. 

The  first  application  was  made  July  13,  1907,  followed  by  a  similar 
Mie  July  15,  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment.  The  effect 
of  the  first  two  treatments  was  marked.  No  auxiliary  sprinkling 
•vas  necessary   for  some  time,   the  light  rains  falling  at  intervs.is 

•Engiaeerinff-Contraeting,  July  1,  190-3. 
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■upplying  all  the  moisture  required.  The  untreated  portions  of  th« 
driveway  lying  parallel  to  12th  and  14 th  streets,  were  sprinkled  daily 
and  vehicles  raised  a  perceptible  dust,  although  the  traffic  over  these 
wings  was  much  leas  heavy  than  that  on  the  treated  porUons. 

During  Uiis  Ume  the  appearance  of  the  roadway  varied  per- 
ceptibly in  color  according  to  the  moisture  in  the  road  surface. 
ranging  from  a  light  gray  when  dry  to  a  peculiar  grayish  browii 
wh,  n  moisL  The  browa  shades  were  deepest  over  the  porUons  trav- 
ersvd  by  tlie  wl..  els  <.,i  \ehiclea  The  taxture  of  the  road  surface 
Wis  iu!,,i  1.. .  ,;.  i,..:  .-  ,;  after  the  appUcaUon  of  the  calcium  chloride. 
P.ef.jie  uc^i.i.cu:,  iavciing  was  excessive  in  spots  and  the  whole 
surface  seemed  loosely  knit  together.  After  the  application  on 
Juiy  !  -  this  condition  changed  and  the  road  surface  became  smooth 
•id  resilient. 

'  :  ■'•• fro 

d  treatment  was  given  Aug.  S.  as  certain  points  exposed  to 
the  most  sever©  wear  were  jshowing  signs  of  raveling.  The  phe- 
nomena following  this  treatment  were  not  unlike  those  attending  the 
first  set  of  applications  and  repeated  themselves  as  later  applications 
were  made,  though  no  further  treatments  were  given  until  the  con- 
dition of  the  roadway  seemed  to  demand  it  Such  auxiliary  sprmk- 
ling  as  was  necessary  consisted  hi  the  application  of  about  0  2  gal 
of  water  per  square  yard  at  a  time. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  cost  of  applications.  The 
^Icium  was  donated  by  a  manufacturing  chemical  company  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  *X6  per  ton  f  o  b 
r^^^f  .^.''^"'"'°''^-  ^  ^'■^^^''^  ^^^""^^  of  13  cts.  per  hundredweight 
»  ,  .X.  ^^*  *^^  material  on  the  ground.  This  makes  the  total 
cost  of  the  calcium  chloride  518.60  per  ton. 

-ni\  IK-        1  .  ^,  TotaL     Per  sq.  yd. 

3  Sen'^lvl'^rS'"*^^   '5.586  50.00352 

a  men,    i  ^    naors. n  ^7=         '    nnnj^ 

1   horse  sprinkling  wagon,   l^   hours...::.*   0.525  .00033 

Total    (1.^2   sq.   yds.) .^fi^         ?oro'o427 

Total  cost  of  five  applications  was  533.90.  or  50.0235  per  square 
yard.  Labor  was  paid  15  eta  per  hour  and  35  cts.  per  hour  was 
paid  for  the  sprinkling  -wagon. 

The  specific  gravity  of  these  sohitlons  ranged  from  1.053  to  1  060 
borne  variation  was  unavoidable,  as  the  calcium  chloride  in  some  of 
the  barrels  had  absorbed  a  larg-  amount  of  moisture  from  the 
^n^°^  ^''^"     ^°  ^""^  "^^^  *^^  ^^^^^  percentage  of  the  chemical  to 

H    K^.    ^^^    '^^^    *^^°    ^^'^^«    ""'«    o^    no    moisture    had    been 
aosoroeu. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  application  several  hundred  pounds  of  the 
S«  n!.T"f  r"^*^-     '^'^  ^""^  ^'"-'^^  ^  n^'-ly  as  possible  mto 
rl^i^r?'   ,^.K      ""^P"^*^   ^"^   *^^   ^^'^  •^i"SS  of  the  driveway  lying 
ment  nr  «o«       f"*"  14th  streets.     The  east  wing  received  a  treat 
ment  of  0.   8  gal.   per  sq.  yd.   of  a  solution  the  specific  gravitv  of 

Uo^  h.T"  '■'''  ^'^  ''''  ^^''  "'"^  "  ^^'"»-'-  application ^f  a^iu' 
tlon  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.121.     No  further  sprinkling  was 
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Ipund  necessary  for  the  remainder  of  the  seasop  upon  these  |y:aiictifs 
of  the  main   driveway.  ,.,      .   '       ''   ..j'','"  .. 

^'  Cost  of  Tarring   Macad3r]i/ |yi^hig^^^^*— J^f..  Qilarles^^ 
riian  gives  the  following,  r(^latiy^jtj[^.J,6,620j.^(aV^^^ 

South  Haven,  Mich.         '  "        "' 

-iSThe  local  gas  company  furnished  the  tar.  The  plant  consisted  of 
•S'^roofer's  tar  kettle  which  held  about  150  gals,  of  tar;  six  gal- 
vanized sprinkling  cans,  each  of  which  held  14  quarts;  the 
'iiil>rinklers  were  removed  and  a  flat  spout  with  t^-in.  opening  6  ins. 
long,  put  in  place  of  the  sprinklers ;  one  dozen  fiber  stable  Ijrooms. 
"''^'The  kettle  was  setup  about  midway  in  the  first  block  of  Center 
'street,  which  was  a  new  macadam  street,,  50  ft.  wjde,  from  vi^ljicTi 
travel  had  been   excluded,   atid  which  had  '^^'Ol  a.TLaW<d(i't.^^'^^ 

,    .  ,        -     .    .    ,      I       .  ,   Hi'i  j'i>riii  .   :-i:i'  TTJ    '.'Tin, 

to  dry. 

Two  barrels  of  tar  were  placed  In  the  kettle  and  brought  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  it  was  drawn  into  the  sprinklers,  Fig.  5,  two 
■liti^hbSti  were 'Carritti  rbjf.  each  of  thre*  men 'and  t>oured  with- fa. 


Tar  Spreader  ^ajjd,  Ci^^^  p 


sweeping  motion  from  side  to  side,  ©ach  man  covering  about  one- 
tllird  of  the  width  of  the  street,  .tlaus  carrying  a  straight  face  of  tar 
up  the  street.  Working  on  the  tarred  .surface  and  closely  following 
the  sprinklers,  was  a  man  with  a  fiber  bropm  who  smoothed  outthp 
thick  spots  and  rubbed  the  tar  In  where-y^^er  dust  or  depression  pre- 
vented a  good  contact.  Immediately  following,  carae  two  men,  who 
with  scoops,  uniformly  covered  the  tar  with  limestone  screenings  or 
"prushed  stone  sand"  to  the  depth  of  from  .V2  in.,  to  %  in.,  which 
'Was  then  Immediately  rolleci  with  a  10-ton  steam  rotler  (weight  nQ,t 
essential ) ,  and  the  street  then  thrown  open  to  traffic.  ■  r 

".  The  results  of  this  work  are  that  the  street  Is  free  from  stone 
^U3t  and  Is  dry  in  an  incredibly  short  time  after  rains,  ajid  I  have 
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notfcGd  that  snow  melts  and  runs  off  rr  thah  It  does  on 

brick  stj*eettrand  that  a  few  hours  of  th  ;  e  stnet  so  there 

:^              -  to  freeze  when  night  an  !  ;ie8  on. 

•reat  the  maradam  before  :  as  we 

^"■^"'^            '       ■  -■    three 

"^«"'  iid  not 

Ket  a.-  ■  c^i.Hi^  >jii   I..,,  vii-t-._.i.     jji  i;i,s  ..-ts^.  tji^.  surface  was 

""'  "  11  with  steel  breems  and  aH  spots  of  «cal«  or  drop- 

pings, ff  witfe^^iiqBM,^  m-  '.>  V,.,  ..-aightenlnK  the  sJia-nk 

°'  *  "^^  ^  tNidllllflc  wa^^  Lh  the  han«ile.     While 

"  ^^-^  Pfmmsmat  to  t!  .    i.   the  results  were  not 

as  satisfatiory  as  on   the  new   surfaces,  and,  if  possible,  i   would 
break  up  an^.  remetal  a-  street  before  applying  tar. 

In  heating,  we  found  It  best  to  put  tar  fntd  the  kettle  with  bticketfe 
bout  as  fast  as  it  was  drawn  off  Into  the  spreading  cans,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  spreadei-s  wafting  for  "hot  stuff."  The 
kettle  should  be  on ;  wh^ls,  so.  that  It  couWibe.  moved  irlthout 
drawing  off  the.  tar  and  extinguishing?  th-  firei^  as  was  necessary 
with  the  kettle  which  we  used. ^  •.;.'.•-  .- 

On  about  1.000  sq.  yds.  of  the  work,  torpedo  sand  was  used  for 
surfacing  in  place  of  limestone  screenings:  The  results  \t^ere  favor- 
able but  not  as  saUsfactorj-  as  when  screenings  were  used;  It  being 
found  that  H  was  very  har^  to  get  the  sand  dry  enough 'properly 
to  take  up  the  free  tar ;  but  I  believe  if  good,  sharp  torpedo  sand, 
free  from  moisture,  could  be  obtained,  the  results  winiM  be  satis- 
factorj-.  ^^ 

The  unrefined  tar  which  was  used  on  this  work  Is  a  very  active 
irritant  and  wUl  draw  a  blister  in  short  order.  In  order  to  obviate 
this,  men  handling  tar  sliould  keep  their  hands  and  faces  well 
smeared  with  fresh  lard.  On  the  above  work,  we  used  about 
15  lbs. 

In  order  to  keep  from  smearing  the  curb  stone  with  tar.  I  had 
made  two  sheet  iron  guards.  Fig.  5.  takiag  a.  piece  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized iron.  16  ins.  wide  and  8  ft.  long.  i>ent  in  the  middle  to  a 
right  angle  and  provided  with, a  strap  handle  on  top.  This  was  laid 
on  the  curb  with  one  leg  of  the  angle  perpendicular  and  against 
the  face  of  the  curb,  the  other  lying  on  and  projecting  over  the  top. 
The  spreaders  moved  it  along  each  time  a  can  full  of  tar  was 
spread.     This  eliminated  the  unsightly  splotches. 

Some  judgment  has  to  be  exerci.sed  on  the  work  of  spreading  fkr 
Apply  more  where  the  surface  is  open  or  not  "puttied,"  and  less 
Where  surface  is  hard  and  close.  Good  intelligent  men  should  be 
employed  as  spreaders  as  much  of  the  economy  in  tar  is  dependent 
^«ir        *u  """"^  screenings  is  preferable  to  too  little,  and.  after 

rolhng,  the  surplus  may  be  swept  up  and  used  again. 

hi4i?^rfl7''*''K,™''^.^  ''^^*  °"'*''^   '^^"'^   ^^  unrefined   tar   is 

fan  of  f>,^"'.f,^^^'  ^''^'  ^^"-^^  "  ^^^'•ts  to  boil,  wiU  climb  over  the 

op  of  the  kettle  very   qufckl^.     ^n    case -of  fire,    sand  should  be 

thrown  into  the  kettle  n&itihe  fire  ife- smothered.'  snouid   be 
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The  gang  was  as  follows  per  day  of  10  hrs. : 

Per  day. 

1  kettleman    (acts  as  foreman) $  2.25 

2  barrel  men,    at   $2.25 4.50 

3  men  sprinkling  tar,   at  $2.25 6.75 

1  man    brooming  tar,   at    $1.75 1.75 

2  men   spreading   screenings,    at    $1.75 3.50 

1  team  hauling  tar  and  screenings 3.50 

Total     $22.25 

The  team  hauled  tar,  wood  and  screenings  and  moved  kettle  from 
place  to  place.  At  times  it  became  necessary  to  put  on  an  extra 
team  to  keep  the  work  supplied  with  screenings,  but  ordinarily  one 
team  took  care  of  the  whole  work. 

This  gang  averaged  about  1,500  sq.  yds.  (700  gals,  tar)  per  day, 
and  the  cost  was  as  follows: 

Labor:  Per  sq.  yd. 

Kettleman     $0.0015 

Barrelmen    ■ 0.0030 

Men  sprinkling  tar. 0.0045 

Man   brooming   tar..i. 0.0012 

Men    spreading    screenings 0.0023        ,i      . 

Team    0.0023  '  ' 

Total  labor, ?0.pi48;: 

Materials: 

0.4G6   gals,    tar,   at    3    cts $0.0140 

0.0175  cu.  yd.  screenings,  at  90  cts 0.0158 

Total    materials $0.0298 

Grand    total    $0.0446 

In   addition   to   the    above,    the    city    roller   was   used   a    total    of 
15   hrs.,   and,   if  we  assume   $1   per  hr.   for   the   roller,   the  cost  of 
rolling  was  less  than  0.1  ct.  per  sq.  yd.,  which,  a.dded  to  the  ^bovQ. 
4.6  cts.,   gives  a  total  of  4.6  cts.    ,      '  ',     '       c{s v''i    /"    '         i-i'-fi^. 

■^Ith  a  portable  kettle,  a  savlrtg  df  20  per  cent' on  Tabor  \^p,uldr 
have  been  effected,  by  doing  away  with  this  time  lost  by  all  haiii^s 
ii4  moving  the  kettle.  '     """  vfi-.-rr-s  m.>vv  a^aHoT  ■.hs.-k.   :■ , 

Being  so  well  pleSlsed  with  tar  on  macadam,  Mayor  C  E.  Abell 
authorized  an  experiment  on  clay.  Accordingly,  Chambers  street, 
w^hich  is  a  porous  yellow  clay  street,  having  a  width  of  40  ft.  be- 
tween wood  curbs,  was  shaped  up  with  a  road  grader,  making  a 
crown  of  about  20  ins.  and  rolled  with  tha  10-ton  steam  roller.  Tar 
and  screenings  were  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  macadam 
streets,  and  the  results  have  been  surprising.  This  street,  which  has 
been  practically  impassable  every  spring  and  fall,  is  now  perfectly 
dry  and  smooth,  and  a  passerby  would  suppose  it  was  macadamized. 
In  two  or  three  places  where  light,  uncompacted  dust  was  on  the 
surface,  the  tar  and  stone  covering  has  been  broken,  but  otherwise 
it  is  in  perfect  condition,  shedding  the  water  nidely,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  a  gopd  hard  road  for  some  tirae.  The  cost  of  the  tar  and  stone 
was  practically  the  same  as  on  macadam,  but  in  doing  this  work,  we 
have  learned  that  the  preparation  is  the  essential  point.  The  /oad 
should  be  shaped  and  carefully ,  smoothed  by  rolling  and  wetting 
until  no  loose  or  dry  powdered  clay  remains;  and,  just  the  reverse 
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from  macadam  which  must  be  perfecUy  dry.  the  clay  should  be 
slightly  moist,  as  the  hot  tar  on  dry.  powdered  clay  rolls  up  into 
minute  balls  and  does  not  spread  out  as  it  should  in  a  fllm  or  sheet 
^'l!'"^  Instance,  the  tar  sliould  be  as  near  the  boUing  point  as 
possible,  when  applied  to  the  street  »  a-v-    v  « 

Cost  of  Tarring  Macadam,  MassachusetU.'-The  following  data 
relate  to  some  experimental  road  treatments  made  last  year  by 
the  Metropolit.m  Park  Commission  on  roadways  at  Revere  Beach 
Parkway.  Massachusetts.     The  experiments  were  made  with  a  spe- 

3'S  miw^f  -  r'"   ''*'■  '^*''^"   ^^  '^^'^'^'   '^"'^   ^   'ot^l   length ^1^ 
don.  hi   ,      ;°^'^'^^*'  T"^  ^'^'■^'^  '^Ith  this  material,  the  work  being 
m?nt  Jf  ^"^  ^^''"  .""''"■  '"^^  s^P^'-vision  of  the  Engineering  Depart 
ment  of  the  commission.     The  work  was  be^n  Aug.   23,  1906    and 

^"'t^^dlt^'"'-  ?■  f  T""'  ""'''•*'*  «»•  y^^  o^  roadway  h;^"^ 
oeen  treated  at  a  cost  of  54.494 

follerTerr„3'";  ^^""^  f  Inkier,  a  double  team  and  one  steam 
roller  were  used  in  the  work. 

^e'JaT^iJh*  aeltverfed  to  tank  wagons,  and  the  cost  of  hauling 

_    ne  was  paid  by  the  commission.     The  same  men  were  used  for 

t.re  various  operations  of  cleaning  the  road,  spreading  the  ?arvS 

eiven  hT4"^  71'''  r'^"'"^^^-     The  detailed  coSts  of  L  work 7^ 

given  by  Mr.  John  R  Rablln  as  follows! 

Materials:   ■  t> 

Tarvia.  0.4  ^Is. . ...  . . ; . . , . .  m*!?; J^ 

Stone  screenings,  0.015  tons.  .^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .'.'...'.'. !   o.oili 

Total  materials    tnnlli 

Pi-r  iring  roadway    -„  nrtsis' 

Applying  Tarvla    .... 'nnnf 2 

Applying  screenings ■.■.■.•...•.•...::;:;:;;  VolU 

*    ■■ 0.0047 

Tcttaf  ' ~" 

Grand  'totAi 50.0252 

<^rana    total    50.0698  j 

Thus  a  new  smooth  surface  was  formed  over  the  bare  stone  whlEh 
^ems  to  be  holding  well;  the  dust  nuisance  was  abated,  ald^n' 
Ume  of  wet  weather  the  roadways  were  entirely  free  fr^m  mu^ 
Re^rding  the  permanency  of  the  results  obtained  Mr.  RabirrTwriS 
us  that  the  work  which  was  done  last  fall  has  proverviy^tis! 
factory  and  the  commission  is  now  treating  other  rtatfa.  In  a  sub-  ' 
sequent  issue  if  Enffineermff-C<mtracting  <Dea-  18  1907)  Mr  SaM^^ 
states  that  about  half  of  the  above  yardage  was  treat^'  f^i^wUh. 

in  190""  I"  TJZV^'  ■'  ""^^  ^^"'^  '^  «h--  -'^«  Of'^ear 
wi  h  ^r;;«    r        '     '  ^^^'^'«"«'  ^-  y^^-  Of  roadway  were  treats 
with  Tarvia,  the  average  cost  being  as  follows: 

Tarvia,  0.45  gal ^To^i  T^" 

S^one  screenings.  0,.0l6  tons '.'.'.'.:'.'.:     Q.ont 

°^    ••:■••••••• 0'0196 

Total     ..;... j-^y^TTY 

'Engineering-Contracting,  ^llOe 'iZi'iW. 
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rj.TlWiiorganizatienja^i^DW^etl.firwre^as  jfoltowitiriw   nn-.bn  nm   ni   ■'<. 

OU.i     ■!.;     ■■.   •    '  li^>■!:-i!)7/'l,;I     .■;•;,>     rin    -.■■J     !m,i      .'J    8j;    .BeDSteK.! 'v '  ;  i^ 

.,,.,      1  foreman     ..., ..-..,.-.•, ft,,. ;,.,„uj,,,  .^2.7,5 

•'  1   double   team    (2   horses   and  driver)..^,......      5.00 

8''         1   single  team    (1   horse  and  driv«r)  ..^.  ?"!  .v\' ';■.'.      3.50  ' 

7  laborers  cleaning  road,  at  $2. . . .  vi.  .u  .L;'i:iqqi..c   14.00 

„,,.f  .^  laborers  spreading  tar,   at   ?2 .  .^^^.j.-^  ^  ^      ^^  ^0.00 
t>}i.i)   ^laborers  spreaditig   screenlngs/^atTa. ......  i .      6.00 

\(S   ir?'-  '  '  

ri-jxj^a  Total ?4J.25 

_^....^   ,1  steam  roller,  jjLSSumed  at 10.00 

Total     $51.25 

I  have  assumed  the  $10  daily  rate  for  the  steam  roller  (includ- 
ing coal,  engineman,  etc.),  for  Mr.  Rablin  does  not  state  its  rate. 

Since  the  average  cost  of  labor  was  1.96  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  we  infer 
that  about  2,600  sq.  yds.  were  treated  per  day,  for  $51.25 -^  $0.0196 
=  2610.  If  this  inference  i^  correct,  we  have  the  followiii^  i^epi- 
#d  cost  of  the  labor :  !  ^^lir!  ■   j'-rriu 

Per  sq.  yd.,.-,  ,,  ; 

Foreman $0.0011         , 

"■'"'"^Teams,    sweeping,   sprinkling'  sand,    etc ,    0.00-33 

•111'!    ;  -Laborers    cleaning    road.  . , . , .  4 . .  .    O.DOoS 

i  ;•.,   'Laborers  spreading  tar.  ...>......,.  ;te.  8„«j)ij.yv.    0.0038 

'   .Laborers   spreading  screenii>gs.  .  . .  . ., , .  .^^.  ,1..  •    0.0023 

f  =  '    "tolling ......v.'Itt'?;'  ;'.'..    0.0038 

:«wollol  en  n'MiiH.Ji  (Um 1 — .     ii^-rS 

Total     .-..;:.:........,,, ,.«^„,|0.0l-96 

It  will  be  noted  that4he  above  contalQS  po  ItfeteT^e^'toStgif  heating 
the  tar  nor  for  hauling  it; 

Cost  of  Tarring  Macadam,  Jackson,  Tenn.* — Mr.  Logan  Wlaller 
Page,  Director,  Office  of  Public  Roads,  gives  the  following  data  of 
work  dqne  under  Mr.   Samuel  Lancaster's  direction. 

The  macadam  streets  in  the  business  center  of  Jackson  were 
built  originally  of  the  hard  silicious  rock  known  as  novaculite. 
About  May,  1905,  after  fifteen  years  of  wear  repair  of  these  streets 
became  necessary. 

I  The  old  surface  was  first  swept  clean  with  a  horse  sweeper.  This 
was  done  because  tar  will  not  penetrate  a  road  surface  which  is 
covered  with  dust  and  loose  materials. 

■-  Next,  the  surface  was  loosened  by  means  of  spikes  placed: in  the 
•wheels  of  a  10-ton  steam  roUer,  the  street  reshaped^ rand  new 
material  added  where  needed.  ,'!  l  W;    , 

nThe  road  was  then  sprinkled,  rolled,  bonded  and  finished  to  form 
arffeard,  compact,  even  surface,  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  befort 
either  tar  or  oil  was  applied,  for  these  substances  cannot  penetrate ' 
a:JJioist  road  surface.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  work 
Is  done  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  accordingly  the  tar  was  first 
applied   in  August. 

Other  sections  of  streets  and  roads  were  built  of  neV  m^terlai 
entirely  and  according  to  well-known  principles  of  macadam  con- 
struction, but  no  tar  or  oil  was  put  on  them  until  after  they  haC' 

*Engineering-Contractini^,  July  4,  1906. 
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1  be«n 
1  with 


was  a   by-product    from   the   man  f   coke 

ally    free    fruni    iiioistu- ...       u   was    . . ..  •  •    -^.e 

;  uilwuy  SL  -f  about  8.600   _  I 

y.     A  po!  ,jj  jj^  Hteam  co.  .    ^se 

J.:    Uic   uu    una  kettp  it  hot,   thas  savln«  tttwe  In 
.e  temperature  desired  for  spreading  on  the  road. 
,  iKxa^piaBd  poured  Into  a  cyltndrlcM 

Ij.  ^tSak9Maa«ma»  oi  a.  hand-le^-er  pamp. 

runni-  "       box  under  one  end  with  *  Une 

^  „     7  a  smokestack  at  thf>  fxlmr  mnn. 

/^' -  ••■-  -—  .^..vz  like  tartevoght  t. 

wl.i  h  generaUy. reached  210=   P.,   but  wlieni.pla«<i 
^  .?  reduced  to  a  temperature  pf  from  16*^  telSO^   ,       Vu.-     o  lest 
•1  the  best  resulta  '^vust 

fn  rh  r  ^f  P^P«  ^Jth  an  Adjustable,  longitudinal  slot,  attached 
If  thl         .      ^^  r^^°  ^^  e*ten<Jin»  down  close  t<»  tie^mSS 

tached  to  the  wagon.     This  hose  had  a  nozzle  o7^^n  '?^  ^*- 

flattened  at  the  end  to  product aTr^H^  °"  P»i>«.  slightly 

With  a  valve  tor  contr^lUnTTh?  flow  The  Ta'T^'^J^  "^^  ''--'^'^ 
hose  o^.er  a  radius  of  abouf  15  ft.Tf  n^d^JS  :^'^**  '^''^  "^'^ 

.he^J^nT^Sdrepfr sriurL^SSJ  -  r^^  «-^.  -^-wed 
and  quickly  as  possible,  a^  fnTlay^  onll  tTi  T'^*'  ''  ^  ^^'^"'^ 
the  surface.  One  side  of  the  «re  J  ^^  T  'L  ^  ''^  ^"""^'^  ^"^  '^^^ 
ricades  placed  to  l^eeplfl^^^r::^^'^  ^^"-  and  ^-- 
soak   into    the    surface.      The    time    allowed    foTthf  ''""^  *^ 

varied  from  a  few  hours  to  sevemi  dav^  S-  *^'l  ^'"''^^^""  ^^ 
-ined  it  can  be  stated  that,  un7er"  hof^n  ^"t^ t^'  'T''  °^- 

oroughly  compact,  cleai^and^drv     "a'^^^       the  road  surface 

^  the  boiling  point  ^.^e^^^^t^Z^l^l  tT^  T""'' 

absorb  practically  all  of  it  in  eight  or  tS^h^rf^     '  '""^  "°^^  ^'» 

A  light  coat'Of  clean  sand.  scrpMtfo^o  «,.  *»,      , 
from  the  surface  of   tlT "0^^^?^      k      '*'^"  P^*""^'^  «*^Pt 
i«ossibIe   and    rolled   in    wu^t   ^^   "^   l«   spread   as   evenly  as 
iaye.  were  ap^  Z  v^arLs  st^n/^^d  ^nl'^   ^'•«-nt^op 
^^s  left  to  .^- ---^spreadit.^^^ 

-Its  ;......, on  S    h':  roa^'SSae:'  ^f  '''"  '"  "^^  ^^  and  les^ 

sand-tar  mixture,  which  peeTJa'!!^',,'^  "^f  ^^^««^'  *«  '^'^ove  this 
of  tar,  however,  had  p^nelSLth.y^'^''-  ""  «^<^«ent  amount 
■waten,n>of.  and  after  moreTha^  ^L^'^^^'V^  '""^  ""^^  ^  "ake  it 
Of  street  is  in  good  coTdJu^  "'""  "'""''^^  "'  ^"■'-  ^his  section 
In  spreading  the  coat  of  material  , or  d^in^  the  surface  of  the 
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road  and  absorbing  the  surplus  tar,  only  enough  should  be  used  to 
cover  it  lightly,  as,  after  rolling,  this  surplus  material  will  be  washed 
or  blown  away,  or  it  may  be  removed  with  street  sweepers  and  the 
surface  left  smooth  and  clean. 

After  more  than  seven  months,  including  the  winter  season  of 
1905-6,  the  tarred  streets  and  roads  are  still  in  excellent  condition. 
They  are  hard,  smooth  and  resemble  asphalt,  except  that  they  show 
a  more  gritty  surface.  The  tar  forms  a  part  of  the  surface  proper 
and  is  in  perfect  bond  with  the  macadam.  Sections  cut  from  the 
streets  show  that  the  tar  has  penetrated  from  1  to  2  inches,  and  the 
fine  black  lines  seen  in  the  interstices  between  the  individual  stones 
show  that  the  mechanical  bond  has  been  reinforced  by  the  pene- 
tration of  the  tar.  The  tar  is  a  matrix  into  which  the  stones  of  the 
surface  are  set,  forming  a  conglomerate  or  concrete.  A  second 
coating  applied  a  year  after  the  first  would  require  much  less  tar 
than  the  first,  as  the  interstices  of  the  rock  would  then  be  filled 
with  tar.  •  '  '       "  '  _    ^  '  / 

On  five  different  sections,  haVlri^'a'^iot^i  *i4f  l3,23S  sq!*  yas,,' the 
'jaitftrage  cost  of  the  labor  was  about  as  follows:  ..^ 

•>i!i.  Per  sq.  yd.       , 

.ban',.    Labor,  sweeping,  at  ?1.25  per  10-hr.  day 50.0014 

<,    .       Filling    tank,    heating   tar,    aftd    hauling    to    the 

•^' •'■  road    .....,,., 0.0012 

V ! ! , :  :     Xebor,  applying  tar ,.-  . , . , 0.0030        i  R 

!    ;,    . oLabor,  applying  sand  or  screennigs 0.0030         -^ 

^''•'  Total    labor ...f0.0086 

The  total  labor  was,  therefore,  less  than  1  ct.  per  aq.  yd.  Negro 
^  labor  was  used,  at  $1.25  for  10  hrs.,  and  teams  were  paid  $3  per 
day.  The  average  quantity  of  tar  was  0.45  gal.  per  sq.  yd.  The 
labor  cost  of  heating,  hauling  and  applying  the  tar  was  0.42  ct. 
per  sq.  yd.,  as  above  given,  or  practically  1  ct.  per  gal.  of  tar,  e'li- 
clusive  of  the  labor  of  sweeping  and  of  applying  sand ;  but,  includ- 
ing those  two  items  of  labor,  the  labor  cost  was  practically' ■2'  dts. 
per  gal.  of  tar. 

Cost  of  Oiling  Macadam,  Jackson,  Tenn.* — Mr.  Logan  "Waller 
Page  gives  the  following.  (For  comparative  data  on  tarring  ma- 
cadam at  the  same  place  and  time,  see  page  300.) 

Seven  tank  cars  of  oil.  given  by  some  Texas  and  Louisiana  com- 
panies, were  used  at  Jackson.  It  varied  in  quality  from  a  light, 
crude  oil  to  a  heavy,  viscous  residue  from  the  refineries.  Over  7 
miles  of  country  road  and  several  city  streets  were  treated. 

At  first,  some  of  the  lighter  crude  oils  were  applied  with  the 
same  tank  wagon  that  was  used  for  the  tar.  Hose  and  broom6 
were  used  to  spread  the  oil,  and  practically  the  same  process  was 
followed  as  with  the  tar.  The  oil  soaked  into  the  macadam  very 
quickly  and. left  no  coating  on  top.  It  caused  the  light  covering 
of  sand  which  was  applied  to  pabk  down  and  gave  the  road  a  dark 
color.  ,  •    r  T 

*Engineering-Confractinff,  July  4,  1906. 
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,rlt  was  soon  noticed  that  the  preliminary  sweeping  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  roads  were  practically  free  from  dust,  and  oil  and 
would  penetrate  the  surface.  The  removal  of  detritus  was  a  loss  to 
the  road,  which  had  to  be  replaced  by  sand  to  prevent  excessive 
wear  on  the  stone.  It  was  later  found  that  it  was  much  cheaper  to 
use  an  ordinary  street  sprinkler  than  the  tank  wagon,  and  in  this 
case  spreading  the  oil  with  brooms  was  unnecessary. 

The  crude  oH  was  used  cold,  and  the  cost  of  applying  It  with  the 
different  methods  used  is  given  below. 

On  a  city  street  8,266  sq.  yds.  were  treated  at  the  rate  of  0.48 
of  a  gal.  of  oil  per  sq.  yd.  with  the  use  of  the  tank  watron  and 
hose.     The  cost  of  labor  per  square  yard  was  as  follows ; 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Sweeping   street    10.0011 

Filling  tank  and  hauling O.OOOS 

Oiling   street    O.m^ : ! 

Spreading    sand     0  '"M  4 

Total 50.0057 

On    a   country   road    2,000    ga:  -liread,    covering    5.C06    sq. 

yds.,  at  a  rate  of  0.38  of  a  gal.  pei-  ay.  yd.     The  average  haul  was 

1  mile.     Only  the  manure  was  removed  before  oiling.     The  cost  of 

labor  averaged  $0.0033  per  sq.  yd. 

It  took  9  men  30  mins.  to  spread  500  gals.,  or  one  tank  loal.  ani 

the   18-ft.   road  was  covered  at  the  rate  of    1,860    ft.   per  hour.      It 

took  28  mins.  to  fill  the  tank  with  oil. 

With  an  ordinary  street  sprinkler,  one  man  and  team  ppread  one 

load    of   600    gals,    of   oil    in    15    mins.      The    sprinkler   thus   spread 

600   gals,    in   one-half   the  time  that  it  took   9   men.    with    the   tank 

wagon,  to  spread  509  gals. 

The  heavy  residual  oils  were  so  thick  when  cold  that  they  would 
not  run  through  a  2-in.  Are  hose  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  tank 
wagon,  and  it  was  necessat^  to  pump  the  oil  upon  the  road.  The 
pump  with  which  the  tank  was  charged  was  used  for  this  operation. 
Only  one  tank  wagon  (500  gals.)  of  the  hea\'y  oil  was  applied  cold. 
It  formed  a  thick,  sticky' mass  on  the  top  of  the  road  that  rolled 
about  imder  pressure  and  seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
absorbing  the  sand  which  was  spread  upon  it.  The  street  had  to 
be  cleared  of  the  greater  part  of  this  mass  of  oil  and  sand  within 
a  short  time. 

After  this  experience  the  oil  was  heated  Tn  the  tank  car  by 
steam,  and  better  results  followed.  It  stin  ran  slowly  through  the 
hose  and  nozzle,  and  it  was  found  cheaper  to  take  off  the  hose  and 
allow  the  oil  to  flow  from  the  outlet  of  the  tank  waeron  directly 
upon  the  road,  where  the  men  swept  it  over  the  surface  with 
brooms.  An  air  pump  was  tried,  to  increase  the  flow  of  the  tank 
wagon  by  pressure,  but  the  tank  was  not  tight  enough  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  air,  and  this  experiment  was  unsucce.'?sful. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  application  of  the  residual  oil  It  was 
covered  with  sand  or  limestone  screenings,  and  In  four  days  it  was 
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firm  enough  to'*iiar'<fi%ffiC  wifHotit-  stiWltt^'srti^'Wfiea'ft-a'C^.  '^t 
shed  the  water  Well  In  a  vibl^ht  rain  storrn. 

'The   following   was   the   labor    cost    per   square  yard    of   putting 
residual  oil  on  city  Streets  with  the  use  of  the  tank  wagon.      Ap- 
proximately 0.71  gal.  of  oil  was  used  per  square  yard: 
'-■•'  ...•■-.■  Pqp  gq  y^_ 

Sweeping    street    ....  ./{■'.  ."'.-:.'<.'' $0.0010    ■  '-''''-''-' 

Heating,  loading  and  hauling.. 0.0017     ,|iT 

Oiling    street    0.002? 

Spreading  sand    0.0fr22 

f^  "    ■■        Total     ...:...... ........ .:..... ..?0.0078'    '\,  ^^^ 

Excellent  results  can  be  secured,  by  the  use  of :  this  heavy,  resigiuali 
oil  if  it  can  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  road  at  a  tempera- 
ture approaching  the  boiling  point.  .  .     ff.o-,t-^    ..,,;■  ,.7,> 

The  medium  grade  of  oil,  which  was  tried  neXt,  Is  classed  by  the 
refiners  as   "steamer  oil."     It  was  heavy  enough  to   leave  a  slight 
coating  on   the  surface,  which  made  a  very  compact  covering  with 
the  dust  of  the  road.     Only  the  heavy  matter  was  removed  from  the 
surface   of   the   road    before   applying   the   oil.      It   was   heated    by 
steam   in   the   car,   but  was  not  hot  when    it   reached  the  road.     It' 
was  not  safe  to  build  a  fire  in  the  tank  wagon,  and  the  best  rdJid' 
surface  was  obtained  where  the  oil  was  at  the  highest  temperature. 
Some  method  of  heating  the  oil   safely  on   the  road  would   greatly 
improve  the  result.     This,  could  be  accomplished  with  a  steam  trac- ' 
tion  engine  having  steam  coils  connected  with  the  tank,  the  engln© 
hauling   and  ,  heating   the    tank  while    spreading   the  oil.      Most   of 
this  oil  was  applied  with  the  street  sprinkler,  and  it  sprayed  readily  i 
when  hot.      ,         .,,,/,.    ;^,;„,,    ji   ^-Ai  t>w.!  -.jit    f 

In  applying  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  .on  the  country  roads  the' 
follpwing  meiji  and  eguipnient  were  used : 

-I  ' ',  '    •    '-■     ".'  '  ■  Vf't      ■    ■  Per  day. 

'         1'  foreman   .,.......' $  2.00  . 

6   laborers,  at   5l25 : 7.50 

1   tank    wagon 3.00 

I         1  street  sprinkler    . , -. 3.00 

;""      2  firemen,  at  ?1.50 , 3.00 

1  ton   coal    . . . 4.00 

.  ,    ■,  i'T-i   ni;  -rr.ii  ',<   i>t,..'^.^->  .__ 

Tc^l     ••)••  •'.rrtnnrifhr:'^jc^t  «*uw $22.50 

This  force  spread  5  *tanfcwaT?ioils' and  8  sprinkler  tank  Toads,  or 
3,300  gals,  per  day,  making  the  cost  0.7  ct.  per  gal.  The  6  laborers 
(negroes)  putnped  the  oil  at  the  car  and  worke«3  on  the  road.  Jt 
will  be  noted  that  it  required  about  0-6  lb.  coal  to  heat  1,  g^l.  of  oil 
No  sweeping  was  done  on  the  country  roads' except  to ''remove 
manure  and  to  spread  the  oil  where  it  was  inclined  to  puddfe.  'WB 
sand  or  other  material  was  applied  to  the  road  after  oiling.     '      ""'"'' 

More  than  seven  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  work  'vrks 
ddne.  The  light  crude  oil  has  produced  little  If  any  permanent  fe-, 
suits.  The  roads  where  it  was  applied  are  but  slightly  ch&'rige^^ 
and  some  dust  arises  cm  them  from  traffic.  The  only  apparent  tE- 
sult  is  a  slightly  darker  color  on  the  "shoulders"  of  the  road,  and 


hiif   Ufti..  ,ii»r^r'" -»"  f-abtike  noticed  tietfrrr^-  -»••-  --^     -'--  ts 

re  not  troi«tecL      T'  ',,r 

If    it    has    t>    lif    sh.  ^    ■,  ..S 

results. 
T;...;c  ;a  a.  u..;i  i,^ii  lown  tiiat  protect»'the 

stune  f.cm   r;,..  urir.  Thts  effrrt  Is  Tery 

•!;© 
''  .rs 

'"'.'  ~  l-ruo- 

to  cohere  by  the  oil  with  which  it  is  saturate.    "^hU  r".  t 

wash  or"pi/ik  up,"  and  the  wear  on  the  rock  is  much  ilt.  .^.i.^.. 

Cost>;M  Oiled  Earth  S«rc*t,  Arkansas.*— ilf.'  pV±iik  it  Wright 
gives  tlt^. following:  ',,','" 

The  slteet  In  question  (Helena.  Ark.)  was  about  700  ft.  long  and 
was  oiled  for  a  width  of  40  ft.  The  soil  was  a  solifble  yellow  clav. 
and  in  heavj-  TainstbYm*  tfiefe  had  alwayh  **eirinach  washing  of 
the  gutters  and  in  the  wagon  tracks  on  the  crown. 

Prepai^toi^  to  oilbig.  the  street  was  thoroughly  plowed  twice 
for  a  width;  of  40  ft;  the  amount  used  for,  traffic,  ;a  8inall-i)ointed 
Avery  plow  with  a  steel  beam  being  iBwd--'-  After  ptowing.'a  disc 
harrow^  was  thoroughly  applied,  after  which  a  toothed  harrow  was 
used  until  the  street  was  like  ashes.  One  team  with  a  driver 
was  used  in  this  preliminary  work,  but  a  shaker  was  useld  with  the 
plow.     The  plowing  and  harrowing  consumed  about  two  daya 

The  oil  was  brought  to  the  street  by  a' team  carrying  three  52-gal. 
harrela  To  get  the  oil  from  the  tank  car  a  'srtiall  le^-er  pump  was 
iKilted  to  the  floor  timber  of  the  car  at  the  sidfe  of  the  tank,  and  a 
tonnection  rtade  to  th^  Inside  of  the  t^nk  by^  it  sIpHori  made  oif  i-h\. 
wraogfit  Iron  pipe  and  fitthigs.  The  driver  wfth  one  man  to  pmnp 
•mAB  a*le  to  learte  the  street,  go  tb  the  car  and  fill  the  three  barrels 
and  return  exactly  in  30  mins.  .    . 

In  applying  the  on,  a  strip  £boii't   "  wa*-'€iit8ti^i>rieach 

side  of  the  street,  the  street  not  bein^  cins^d  to  trafflt.  and  three 
men,  each  equipped  with  a  2-gal.  sprinkling  can,  with  the  spra-v^ 
removed,  poured'the  oil  on  the  pulverized  surface,  feach  man  worked 
in  his  own  section,  about  *0  ft.  long,  the  driver  filKng  the  sprinkler^ 
by  pumping  from 'the  "batxels  with  a  tin  oil  piimp.       ^^    '        '  ' 

A  load  bftjoarse  sand  was'^dropped  about  e\-ery  50  ft.  on  the 
ofled  strtp.  and,'  during  the  absence  of  the  wSgbn  in  fefniTng  th^  bar- 
rels, this  sand  was  spread  by  the  men  in  the  same  manner  that  sand 
is  applied  over  a  newly  grouted  brick  pavement. 

After  one  side  had  been  otled  and  sanded,  a  strip  on  the  other 
side  was  treated  in  a  like  manner,  and  the  center  strip  was  again 
plowed  and  harrowed,  ha\'ing  become  compacted  by  traffic.  After 
the  center  ■strip  had  been   treated  the  wbote  s^lp  wa^  gonfe   over 
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■with  a  toothed  harrow,  and  was  then  oiled  and  sanded  a  second 
time,  but  was  not  harrowed  again. 

The  work  was  done  In  the  first  week  of  July  and  until  recently 
there  had  been  comparatively  little  dust  and  no  mud,  nor  had  there 
been  any  more  washing  where  formerly  it  was  excessive  after  a  hard 
rain.  There  have  been  several  hard  rains  this  summer,  one  coming 
soon  after  the  street  was  treated. 

In  applying  the  oil  it  took  the  thl'ee'  rrien  exactly  one  hour  ,tj^ 
dispose  of  the  three  52-gal.  barrels  of  oil  over  a  surface  of  15  ft.  x 
100  ft.,  or  1,500  sq.  ft.  One  man  scattered  with  a  shovel  one  wagon- 
load  of  sand  (about  24  cu.  ft.)  over  an  area  of  50  ft.  x  60  ft.,  pr 
3,000  sq.  ft,  in  15  mins.  ^ 

The  gang  was  as  follows:  

Per  day. 

1  foreman,    at    51.50 $  1.50    ^O 

2  teams,    at    ?3.00 6.00 

3  laborers,   at   $1.25 3.75 

Total .  , ....  .  .  .$11.25 

It  took  this  gang  Z^  days  to  oil  3,110  sq.  yds*,  the  cost  being  as 
follows : 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Laborers,   at  $1.25   per   day $0.0054 

Teams,  at  $3.00  per  day 0.0068 

Foreman,  at  $1.50  per  day 0.0017 

Total     labor $0.0130 

•  '   ■   0.8       gals,   oil,  at   3   cts 0.0241 

0.011  loads   (24  cu.  ft.)    sand  at  75  cts 0.0084 

Grand  total    $0.0463 

Since  a  team  and  driver  and  one  man  to  pump  the  oil  could  pump 
and  deliver  6  bbls.,  or  312  gals,  per  hr.,  this  item  of  cost  was  0.14 
cL  per  gal.  Since  it  took  3  men  2  hrs.  to  spread  the  6  bbls.,  or  312 
gals.,  the  cost  of  spreading  the  oil  was  0.24  ct.  per  gal.,  making  a 
total  of  0.38  ct.  per  gal.,  even  with  this  crude  way  of  spreading  the 
oil  with  2-gal.   sprinkling  cans. 

Cost  of  Oiling  Macadam,  New  York  State.*— Mr.  Arnold  G.  Chap- 
man gives  the  following  description  of  oiling  ,cef[J^  I?ew  York 
state  roads  in  1906.  ^  ,,.,,,;,,,, 

An  ordinary  600-gal.  steel  tank  on  wheels  was  equipped  with 
an  "oil  distributor"  or  sprinkler  of  the  kind  that  has  been  devel- 
oped in  California  for  distributing  heavy  oils.  The  characteristic 
features  of  this  type  of  sprinkler  are  that  the  oil  Is  distributed 
directly  downward  upon  the  road  surface  and  that  the  width  of 
the  application  may  be  regulated  from  18  ins.  to  6  ft.,  as  can  also 
the  amount  of  oil  applied,  by  the  manipulation  of  levers  by  the  op- 
erator, who  sits  in  the  rear  of  the  tank.  From  his  position  the 
operator  can  adapt  the  flow  of  oil  both  as  to  quantity  and  width, 
as  the  condition  of  the  road  may  demand. 
'  rro  unload  the  oil  from  the  6,000-gal.  U.  T.  L.  cars,    in  which   it 
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was  received,  a  rflaptiragm  pump  was  used,  fastp"«'  ♦-  ♦he  dome 
of  the  car.     By  means  of  an  Iron  chute  the  oil  •  vod  from 

the  pump  to  tae  sprinkler  tank.     This  method  m  :    cumber- 

some and  unhandy  and  entailed  the  loss  of  too  much  time  In  setting 
up  the  pump  and  In  unloading  the  oil,  but  It  was  the  bi'St  and 
cheapest  available  at  that  time.  However,  it  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved tipon  when  the  oiling  is  undertaken  bn  more  than  an  ex- 
pert- '.srs. 

T  1  was  lhal'lBK>^ia«,th(S  Ba«lft« 'Oil,  obtained  through 

the  Stan<)ar<l  Oil  Co.,  from  their  wefls  at  Salt  Lick,  Ky.,  at  a  cost 
of  4.78  cts.  per  gal,  f.  o.-.b.  at  the  various  places  wh«re  used.  This 
is  a  crude  oil,  being  blade  and  hear»r.  due  to  the  presence  of  Tisphali, 
of  which  the  producers  claim  a  30<5t  to  35%  base.  When  colrl,  the 
flow  of  oil  is  slow  and  sluggish,  but  when  warm -It  flows  with  a 
•reasonable  degree  of  rapidity.  i  '  t->  .•  •>.  ,-;  u-.-^i  .t  >  <  .  •  ,:  , 
-'  On  the  several  sections  of  rood  ^trelited  ti»  Metliote  ef  «Pi>}icar 
ttott  varied,  some  being  sanded,  others  swept,  and^  Some  treated,  as 
leCtbythe  trafllc.  WMle  the  oti;wa«  being  appUed.  traffic  was  not 
•Bu^endedi  but  the  people  chose  the  sides  of  the  road  n«K  oiled,  t<yr 
^a-few  days  until  the  oil  had  t>een  taken  np  by  the  surface  and  did 
noC  han*e  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  vehicle  tires  and  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  garments  of  the  people  riding  or  on  \'ehiclG.s.  Fr©m  ob- 
servation during  the  experioiMits  It  was  noted  that  the  l>eet  rescUs 
were  obtained  when  the  surface  of  the  road  was  warm  and  dry 
and  the  day  was  also  clear  and  warm. 

About  18,700^  gals,  were  applied  to  8  different  macadam  and 
gravel  roads,  having  an  aggregate  of  13 1..  miles,  having  an  aggre- 
gate width  of  10  ft.,  making  an  average  of  al>out  1.4T>0  gals,  per 
mile,  or  nearly  0.24  gala,  per  sq.  yd-  The  average  haul  was  1% 
miles.  -■-:,. 

Ordinarily  the  gang  was  one  team  (witb  driver)  and  one  laborer 
to  pump  oil  and  to  operate  the  levers  of  the  oil  distributor  when 
sprinkling.  The  average  labor  cost  per  gallon  was  as  follows,  team 
receiving  ?4  i)er  8-hr.  day,  and  laborer,  51.75 : 

Per  esi- 

0.006  hr.  team,    at    J0.50 50.0030 

0.007  hr.  laborer,  at  $0.22 0.0015 

Total    i'oldbio 

To  this  cost  of  approximately  %  ct.  pet  g^.  shppUl  be  added  the 
cost  of  supervision,  and  of  plant  .charg^ 

The  average  cost  per  sq.  yd.  was  as  follows  (excluding  supi^- 
vlsion)  ; 

Per  sq.  yd. 

0.24  gal.  oil,  at  4.7S  cts .50.0115 

Labor,  0.24  gals,  spread,  ftt  0.45  ct 0.0011 

Total    50.0126 

At  1%  fits,  per  sq.  yd.,  a  mile  of  road  10  ft.  wide  was  oiled  for 
575.  not  including  supervision  nor  plant  charges. 

One  stretch  of  gravel  road  2.*  miles  long  and  8  ft.  wide  was  oiled 
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with   3,400   gals,   in   2   days  at  the,  j^ollowi^jg  j!ps±,.althou^  the  oU 

was  hauled  an  average  of  2 1^  miles;,.  '   ''r ''^'       «  ■'• '•^''''•■t  ei:-/r 

":,  .    ■     '    .  ^  ''     '   •■  "'^  •-"  "•  torM''-'^  ^ 

'        0.0048  hrs.   teami   at   ?0.50 3:0.0024 

-  "*--    0.'0048  hrs.  pumpman,  at  $0.22.. 0.0010 

Total    ' .$0.0031 

...The,  co&t  per  sq.  y.(J.  was^      ,,,,  ,      ^,.,,,,, 

Per  sq.  yd. 

,r,  0  26  H:al./oll,:at  4,78  ,cts.,, : $0,0124 

'■"      L,4b6t;'b;2e-'gal'.  spreaa.'  af  OfS?'  ct. 0.0000 

Total    .?o.0133 

'  The  item  of  supervision  (including  traveling  expense)  is  given  in 
none  of  the  above  summaries  of  cost,  for  it  was  e.xceedingly  high 
'(about  0.6  ct;- per  gal.,  or  twice  What  the  actual  spreading  cost>, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  state  engineer  accompanied  the  gang  and 
traveled  from  road  to  road  at  an  expense  that  would  not  ordi- 
narily be  called  for  except  in  cases  of  experimental  work  like  this. 

Cost  of  Oiling  Macadam,  Kansas  City,  Mo.*— Mr.  W.  H.  Dunh 
gives  the  following  relative  to  oiling  375.400  sq.  yds.  of  park  roads 
(macadam)  in  1907.  During,  the  year  most  of  the  roads  were 
given  two  treatments  of  residuum  oil  from  the  Kansas  field.  ■  The 
price  of  the  oil  was  77  cts.  per  bbl.  of  42  gals.,  or  1.84  :cts..per  gal. 

The  first  treatment..;Wi*h  <»tt/ dw4n»iMay} 'Ju«ei  3|idt  Julyv  cost  as 
follows:     -    ,   .   ,       .   ,',     !'i;o!      I  '    ''••    <•.>..■■••'"-'    '^rM    —.■■'t    |v."i-:! 

Per  sq.  yd. 

r   .  0.32  gal.  oil,  atl.84  cts $0.0059 

"    ■    '    Labor   and   .screenings 0.00S9 

Total     ."jn.OHS 

This  is  a-  trifle  less  than   W'n  cts.  per.sq.  yd. 

The  second  oiling  was  done  in  August,  September  and  November, 
"^bverihg  260*000  sq.  yds:  In  addition  to  the  375,400  that' had  been 
Wlba  Iti'ttt©  early  iBumrnierVaaaJthfe  cdnt  Mnasae  follbw«:nt>  • 

0.25  gal.   oil,   at  1,74   ets.. ..,.,,..,,,.,.  ,«>^.  „,?flrf«44,, .3  .. , 

Supplies,   repairs  and  screenmgs .,.  ...^  P.-OOus 

Labor     .' .'  0.0030 

Total     ^0.0082 

The  limestone  screenings  formed  a  con.-^iderable  part,  of  the  cost 
of  the  first  oiling,  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  second 
oiling.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  oillngs  cost  about  2^  cts.  per 
•q.  yd.  for  keeping  down  the  dust  fSurlng  the  yt^ar.  I*To  sprinkling 
Si*h  water  was  necessary  after  a  road  had  once  been' oiled.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  the  cost  of  sprinkling  585,000  sq.  yds.  ffii- 
cluding  asphalt  and  creosoted  blocks)  with  water  had  been  2.4  cts. 

per  sq,  y<Jr|>    '    " .'.'ri-'o'  '  «r.;-.y,V-' '>!'-.' r   i'''^.,  ■ 

The  methods  o^  uril'oacflng  the  oil,  preparing  PoaSway,  spreading, 

were  as  follows: >'.,i.. ; 

1,  ,Two  steel  receiving  tanks,  of-:  JS.OOO  gals.  F<!jip*«!ltj^wpr$  erect(Bd  at 

•  ;■,  ;rrfbul'.iif    ' 
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a  r.-.f  ■  ,  AC  nf  <»7ii  00  fATinf-pted  wWi  3  4-in.  r>!n*>-irne  from  re- 
(  'ermlttlnp' 

g-  ing  also  f  s 

vation  as  to  permit  loading  the  sprinkling  carls  by  gravity  from  \.\\<^ 
refcelviiisr  tnnks.  'Vwry  portaMft  boilers  were  purchased  at  ?67.'50 
each,   •  1?  the  ofl  In  tanks  and  in  sprinkling 

carts.  -  absolutely  dry  and  hard,  the  entire 

surface    of    ti>»    iN.nlway    \%;is    swept  '.    dirt   and  screenings. 

The  sweepings  were  left  along  the  <  ajMiter  for  protection 

to  the  cement  work,  then  the  n-'    •  from  the  sprtnkling- 

carts.     To  the  regular  sprinkli  tached  a  tin  trough. 

perforated  with  %-in.  holes,  to  l_. ;.  .tistrii.utlon  e^the  oil. 

The  entire  surface  of  ff»e  roadway  was  then  :th'  oil  and 

thorougl  ly  bicomoJ  In.  after  which  the  sweep!  :        i  the  gutter, 

^ith  >  me  screenings  to  form  a  sliglit  dressinK.  tr«re 

cast  <  i   thoroughly  roHed  with  a  steam  roller. 

The  orfianiiiaLion  of  the  gang  used  in  r-  e  oil  was  simply 

teams  for  oramary  city  sprinkling  wage  >    from   three  X<fi 

four  teams,  diepending  on  the  length  of  ha^ul  fium  the  distributing 
plant,  and  from  eight  to  teo  ordinary. laborers  about  equally  divided 
between  sweeping  the  screenings  to  the  gutters  ahead  of  the  oiling 
and  spreading  the-  oil  with  brooms  and  caStihg  the  sweepings  back 
over  the  oil  after  it  was.  spread. 

Cost  of  Tar  Macadam,  Massachusetts.*i — Mr.  Arthur  H.  Bfah<?h- 
ard  giv^es  data  upon  wliich  the  following  is  based,  relative  to  experi- 
mental work  done  by  the  ^Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  in 
1908.  " 

Three  methods  of  .construction  were  used,  'which  may  be  termed 
(1)  the  mixing  method,  (2)  the  giouting  or  penetration  method, 
and  (3)  the  GladweU  ^-stepa.   .  j.,^^.^  .,„j^      » 

By  the  Mixing  Method. — Witto  -the  -exertion  of  the  addition  of 
tar,  the^  method  of  construction  used  wa»  similar  tcuyi^  employed 
in  the  building  of  ah  ordinary  macadam  road.  ,.     .,..-,.,. f.  .^n 

After  the  su^bgrade  had  been  thoi'.  lied,  the  No.  1  4>roken 

stoi^e  (varjnng  in  size  from  lii  to  _  .  their  longest  dimen— 

^ohs)  was  spread  to  a  depth  of  ^  ius.  uuu  lulled^t*  4.  ios.^ 

[Note.-^'^Vhne  tlie  statement  is  made  that  a  6-in.  layer  was  rolled 
to  4  in&,  no  such  compression  as,this  is  po^blej 

Tar,  which  had  boen  heated  ih  an  prdinary  tar  keliJe  to  the 
boiling  point,  was  then  sprinkled  on  the  rolled  surface  by  meana 
of  dippers.  •^o   y ::•.-: :-l   edl 

The  Xo.  2  stone  (varying  in  size  from  }-j  to  1^  IXMf  i^,,Qie$f , 
longest  dimensions)  was  next  deposited  on  dumping  boards  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  hot  tar  with  the  aid  of  rakes  and  shovels, 
"lliis  mixture  Was  applied  on  the  >s*o.  1  course  to  a  depth -Qf  3^  lo^; 
arid  rolled  to  2  in&  ,    ,  '..'   ,,^.    '.'  ,  .f..,-  ,,j 

A  thin,  coat  of  diist,  which  wouM  pasa.tljropgh'^Tin,  meshnwasi 
then  spread  on   the   surface   and    tr.en  roUe4  Ipto  thei  ^4o,.^  <;ours©. 

*Eng\ncering-C6niraci\ng.  dct't,  1908. 
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to   fill  up  the  voids  and   to  provide  a   smooth  surface.     The  work 
was  carried  on  only  when  the  broken  stone  was  dry. 

The  stone  was  granite  and  hornblende  schist.  The  work  was 
done  in  May. 

Tar  from  the  Providence  Gas  Works,  and  having  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  1.25,  was  used,  and  its  cost  delijvrer.ffl^oii  the  road  was: 
"      "V  .  ,  ..,  ,.,,  f:  Per  bbl. 

52   gals,    tar '....'.. $2.75  ,  , 

Freight,    26   miles 0.62 

Haul,  averaging  2,000  ft 0.13  ^ 

Barrel    0.75  i 

Total     $4.25  '^ 

Deducting    rebate    of    $0.75    per    bbl.    and    adding  '4 

return  freight  of   $0.19,   net  deduction 0.55  iT 

52  gals.,  at   7.4   cts .  .• $3.70 

About  the  same  number  of  square  yards  of  6-in.  tar-macadam 
road  was  built  per  10  hr.  day  as  is  built  of  ordinary  macadam, 
namely,  233  sq.  yds.,  using  a  10-ton  steam  roller  ah*  4Me  Ordinary 
macadam  gang  with  the  following  extra  men:  '■    '■     ^        • 

Per  day.        ''^^ 

2  tar  men,  at  $1.75 $3.50  '! 

3  laborers  mixing  and  placing,  at  $1.50 4.50  i.^j.^j 

Total  extra  labor,  233  sq.  yds.,  at  3.5  cts $8.00  "■ 

Therefore,  the  added  cost  of  this  6-in.  tar  macadam  over  ordi- 
nary  6-in.  macadam  was  as  follows : 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Extra  labor    (as  above  given) .... .  .>,.  ...l $0,035 

Fuel    for   melting   tar   and    interest   and   depreci- 
ation   of    tools 0.005 

1%   gals,  tar,  at  .V.i'ctat^vtfeWtiirea^'Pvi 0.093 

Total  ....'.':../. ..'T'.''.'^'.". . !,:..;'.. ., $0,133     ,„;^ 

Deduct   saving  of  water  cart  fof" sprinkling   (|4 

per    day)     ... .,...>.!.  ,!.;./^-. 0.013         ',    ; 

Net  increased  cost  due  to  tife6  of  tar $0,120  '/, 

On  another  stretch  of  road  built  the  previous  year,  1.15  gals,  of 
tar  were  used  per  sq.  yd.,  but  the  cost  per  gallon  was  greater  due, 
to  the  fact  that  the  barrels  wer?  not  returned.  The  tar  in  tliajt^^ 
ca.se  was  hauled^ 6%  ntllfes,  at^a'  cOfi^  Of  50  cts.  per  bbl.  of  tar  for' 
hauling.  ,        '..    .i  ^ 

The  difference  in  cost  of  the  tar-macadam  without  the  tar  on 
the  No.  1  course  and  with  that  tar  (about  1/5  gal.  per  square  yard) 
spread  on  the  No.  1  course.  Was  not  appreciable.  It  is  believed  that 
the  painting  of  the  No.  1  course  with  tar  is  not  necessary.  In 
common  with  all  methods  of  construction,  with  the  single  exce;i>r^ 
lion  of  the  Gladwell  system,  it  is  neces.sary,  in  order  to  secure  s».j 
maximum  penetration  of  the  broken  stone  by  the  tar,  and  adequapa 
Incorporation  of  the  tar  in  the  macadam,  to  allow  the  No.  2  course 
to  remain  without  rolling  and  sanding  for  from  1  to  3  days,  depend- 
ing on  the  climatic  conditions.  It  was  found  to  be  inadvisable  to 
roll  the  tarred  surface  during  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  as  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  No.  2  course  to  shift  if  _^tie,|^r,,was  8^^^, 
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Tarvla-mnrrtfiam  constructed  by  the  mixlnir  method  appeared  to 
be  6.  fac-H-  'ne  tar-macadam  niade  with  tar  distilled  for  3 

hours  on  ;..  It  ia  believed  rtiat  it  Is  primnrfly  n  question  of 

economics  wixtiier  It  is  preferable  to  take  gus  il-tur  direct 

from  the  work  and  distill  It  on  the  rodi,  or  i  [■^tilled  coal- 

tar,  in  the  form  of  Tania.  for  example.  It  snmiin  I*  bomo  in 
mind,  also,  that  tar  distilled  at  permanent  worica  will  give  a  more 
uniform    product 

By  the  Grouting  Metho<i. — -The  macadam  was  constructed  by 
spreading  6  ina  of  ckan.  dry  X«>.  1  roi  k  on  the  rolled  subgrade  and 
rolling  tho   san  1    course  was  then   spread 

2V-  to  3  Ins.  of  hich  was  lightly  roiled.  The 

tar,  which  had  l>«t:ii  liealtHl  in  thu  regular  tar  kettles,  was  next 
poured  on  the  surface  of  the  No.  2  course  and  allowed  to  pene- 
trate. The  depth  of  penetration  varied  from.  1  to  2M(  ins.,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  stone  comprising  the  upper  course  and 
the  amount  of  rolling  the  surface  h^d  received.  Trap  rock  chip 
screenings  were  then  spread  to  a  depth  of  ^J  to  %  in.  and  thor- 
oughly rolled. 

In  the  construction  of  the  tar-raacadam  by  the  grrootlng  or  pene- 
tration method,  the  tar  was  ^read  over  the  surface  by  dippers. 
This  method  was  very  unsatisfactory,  an  unequal  application  being 
the  result.  In  order  to  procure  an  efficient  road,  mere  tar  was 
applied  in  patching,  the  original  application  of  1.25  gallons  being 
thus  increased  to  1.87  gallons.  If  this  method  is  to  be  used,  pour- 
ing pots  with  fan-shaped  spouts,  or  a  fan-nozale  connected  with  a 
hose  from  a  tank-wagon,  should  be  u?ed,  or  preferably  a  spreading 
machine  similar  to  the  Laissailly  or  Aitken.  Even  with  a  machine 
of  the  most  approved  t>'pe,  and  with  the  stone  heated  either  be- 
fore or  after  deposition,  It  is  doubtful  if  the  tar-macadam  surface 
thus  constructed  would  be  as  uniformly  bound  together  as  when 
laid  by  the  mixing  method.  The  average  rate  of  progress  tarring 
this  section  was  389  sq.  yds.  per  day.  with  two  tar'men  and  one 
common  laborer.      The   cost   was  as  follows:      , 

Per  sq.  yd.       .  ^i 

1.87  gals,  tar  delivered,  at  7.4  cts ?0.138 

Labor  (2  tar  men  and  1  laborer) 0.013 

Fuel  and  plant  interest,  etc 0.005 

Total    . . $0,156 

Deduct  sa\ing  water  sprinkling 0.013 

Total    extra    cost   v-i-  •  - .  *  •  •• . . . 5«;143  i 

This  14.3  cts.  per  sq.  yd.'is  *o  ))«-adlfed<to  tlie"^x>bt  bf  6rdIiiary-iP 

in.   macadam.  '  "       '  '  '    '  •> 

The  grouting  method  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  resurfac- 
ing of  old  macadam,  which  can  first  be  loosened  to  a  depth  of  3  or 
4  ina,  with  a  scarifier  (at  a  cost  of  %.7  ct.  per  sq.  yd.)  and  theti" 
grouted    with  about   1%    gals,   per   sq.   yd.   and  rolled.  ' 

By  the  Gladwell  System. — In  the  construction  of  tar-macadam 
by  the  Gladwell  system,  the  bituminous  mastic,  consisting  of  tar 
and   stone  chips  varying  in  size  from   %   to   ^   in.  in  theilc' loHgesf 
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dimensions,  was  mixed  in  a  regular  mortar  box.  This  mixture  wa^ 
spread  to  a  depth  of  %  in.  on  the  No.  1  course  of  stone,  and  the 
No.  2.  course  of  broiien  stone  was  then  laid  upon  it.  A  coating  of 
tar  was  spread  on  tlie  surface,  and,  after  screenings  had  been 
applied,  the  section  was  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  steam  roller.  The 
upward  penetration  of  the  tar  was  not  measurable,  and  the  sur-' 
face  coat  did  not  penetrate  more  than  1%  in.  In  order  to  prot^ure' 
satisfactory  results,  it  will  be  necessary  io  have  the  No.  1  course 
sc  thoroughly  compacted  as  to  hold  a  semi-fluid  mixture;  the  stone^ 
composing  the  No.  2  course  should  be  larger  than  that  generally 
used,  and  should  be  well  heated,  and,  finally,  it  will  be  necessary. to^ 
use  a  light  asphalt  roller  in  order  to  draw  the  fluid  mixture  gradu-, 
ally  to  the  surface,  and  not  attempt  to  crush  the  No.  2  course  into! 
the  binder.  Under  no  circumstances  is  it  believed  that  the  method, 
will  prove  as  efficacious  or  economical  as  either  the  mixing  or  pene- 
tration methods  of  construction.  The  rate  of  progress  of  this  class 
<Jf' Work  Was  slow,  and  would  average  l56  sq.  yds.  pei-  day.  The 
labor  item  was  high,  two  tar  men  and  four  common  laborers  being 
required,'  makihg  the  labor  cOst  $0.06  per  square  yard.  The  tar^. 
I'gallon  per  square  yard  in  the  mastic  and  1.25  gallons  on  the  surr. 
face,  cost  ?0.167  per  square  yard.  Summarising  we  have  the  folr_ 
lifrwing   cost:-  : 

^■'  "'  Per  sq.  yd. 

--'•■•■      2.25  gals,  tar,  at  7.4  cts ?0.167  '    i 

r.         Labor  ii  tar  men  and  4  loiborers) 0.061    "i  >"' 

Fuel  and  plant  interei?,ti. .etc,;,  j  ..- 0.005  >   'v^Uil 

Total    ;^<y..;/i;-;;.\..:..;:'J^;. .$0,233    '        " 

Deduct  savIngrrwater'lBptltiklihg'. ..,.'..  .?;v. .... .   (^.018  - 

Total  extra  c6>t;  •  i. .,.,...  .^.. -.• $0.220'  '  _^',))jj 

Tj'hiS  2^.,ct5,,  ,pei;,,sq.  yd.  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  ordinaxyi 
%/«-  iW^M^nt  0-/7: 

Cost  of  Tar  l^acadam,  Duluth,  Minn. — Mr.  E.  K.  Coe  gives  the 
following:'  rtuluth  began  laying  tar  rpacadara  in  1902,  and  it  in- 
creasedf'so  rapidly  in  popularity  thaJ:  90%  of  the  total  pavement 
laid  In  J9(>6  v?as  tar  macadam  (71,500  sq,  yds.).  Thepavement  is  8 
Ins.  thick,  consisting  of  a  tar  grouted  macadam  base  6  ins.  thick, 
covered  Witli  2  ins.  of  tar  macadam  that  has  been  mixed  Jin  a  ma- 
chine. Thl3  6-In.  base  is  composed  of  crushed  rock  %  to  2'^-in. 
In  size,  and  is  rolled  with  a  steam  roller.  Then  hot  tar  is  spread 
over  the  base,  1  gal.  per  sq.  yd.,  by  means  of  large  sprinkling 
cans,  the  spout  of  the  can  being  flared  and  measuring  V^xS  ina.i 
This  tar  is  drawn  from  a  tank  wagon,  and  is  spread  immediately 
In  advance  of  the  spreading  of  the  2-in.  wearing  coat  of  tai-  mac* 
adam  (or  tar  concrete).  This  wearing  coat  is  mixed  !n  a  port- 
able mixing  plant;  owned  by  the  city.  The  plant  Ixas  a  capacity: 
<^,  l.QOp  aq.  yds.  ol  2-.in.  wearing  coat  per  day ;  its  shipping  weight 
Is  1 8  tons  and  it  Is  easily  hauled  to  any  part  of  the  city  by  a/ 
istj^am  roller.  The  plant  was  h(uilt  by;  the  Toledo  Cpnstruction'  & 
Supply   Co.   of  Detroit,  and  cost  the  city  $10, .300.     It  is  rented  to 
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the   rr.nfn,  fnrs   at   %l^  a  , dajT, .  strala^t. ^ Uipcy  ^Uio  pity  fumiahing 
ty.  As  Diany  as  1.300  sq.  yd&  of  2-in.   wearing,  coat 

ha..-  .-....:  by  this  plaot  in  a  day. 

The  stone  for  the  wearing  coat  Is  first  heated  In  this  pl.i 
to  200"  F.,  which  is  the  same  temperature  tliat  *^^'^  ♦•"■  rtr,^>co. 

The   stone   is   graded   in   size   to   reduce   the  ibfeut   7%. 

When  the  voids  are  filled,  however,  and  the  st  ~-h  tar, 

the  particles  of  stone  are  separated,  so  that   :  f   tar 

is  neces?"—     "^^e  following  is  one  of  the  succ 

2  ne  passing  15i-ln.  screen -and  i 

lo_  1..^.  ^lone  passing       1-ln.  screen  and  i_au*- 

175  lbs.  stone  passing     %-ln.  screen  and  cauj; 

275  lbs.  stone  passing     84 -In.  screen  and  inclu; 

54  lbs.  tar. 

1,020  lbs.  totaL 

Usually  6  or  7  batches  of  800  Hm.  make  a  wagoolqa^,  ,bottom 
dump  wagons  being  used.  .,   :.  ...,    ^,.,    ..   _.   .,.,...,,-  ; 

Plant  foremen  are  tempted  to  use  an  excess  of  tar,  t«J  make  a 
batch  appear  mixed  before  it  really' is,  ana  thus  make  a' bigger 
day's  run.  »^:!-r  -,:  j;  -y  .■.■r.\:\   v. 

Tar  from  the  Duluth  tar  plant  Is  used;  It  Is  r-  •  "-7uc<  of  the 
coke  ovens  and  is  verj-  iinlform.  .  . 

The  liquid  tar  for  the  Base  ft  ftauled  In  f^*^'  --    —  •  v 

are  provided  with  anall  f ornaccff  llr  "keep  t 

The  mixed  material  for  the  2-in.  wearing  j.,,.tL  l^^  uumreci  rroni 
the  dump  wagons  onto  a  sectional  platform,  shoveled  to  place,  raked 
&ut  smooth,  and  imm^iately  rolled  with  a  15-tott  roller.  This 
course  is  2  ins.  thick  fUfter  rolUng.  When  rolled  smooth  and  corn- 
et, a  flush  coat  of  tar  (^  Iba  per  sq.  yd.)  i»  spread,  to  seal  aU 
surface  voids.  Formerly  a  "squeegee"  (like  a  rubber,  window 
cleaner)  was  used  for  this  flush  coat  spreading,  but  it  was  found 
preferable  to  use  a  special  cart  mounted  on  two  small  wheels  and 
with  a  box  18  ins.  square  x  12  Ins.  deep.  Behind  the  cart  is  a 
piece  of  hea^-y  rubber  belting  set  on  edge,  8  ins.  wide  and  %  ft.  loag, 
bent  to  an  arc  of  60°.  Some  7  gals,  of  fluid  tar  are  poured  mto  the 
box,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  1-in.  hole,  with  a  tapering  iron 
pjug  which  is  operated  by  a  lever  from  the  drawbar,  so  that  the 
man  who  draws  the  cart  can.  maalpulate  the  plug  and  i^iver  a 
small  amount  of  tajr-^ai^eepy^  tn  front  of  the  rubber  belt, ^.<n! 
"squeegee."  ,^,, .  .,     ..-^y 

Finally  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  UtAa '  lay^  of  hot  •inoiiki 
beech  nut  size,  and  rolled.  ''  -^  3  -r^.T 

The  following  are  the 'materials  required  per  s<}.  yd.  of  2-fn.  wear- 
ing coat  and  6-Tn.  base:  0.3  cu.  yd.  ciT:F?-.ed'  fo<rk  and"s'?re';ni:."3 
and  3  to  8%   gals,  tar,  including  Wa^- 

The  average  contract  price  .in  190'^  ,2  per  sq,  : 

includes  everj-thing  ■but_^d|9g^_^^;|^^«;6^  li^-?^^- 
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The  gang  required 'tii('iritif-'ai^;  lay  the  2-in.  wearing  coat  Is  as 
follows:  1'^   ■'*^'''-    '''■*•   '"''•' 

Plant  Force: 
•1  foreman. 
1  engineman. 
1   fireman. 
1  mixer  man. 
1  weigh  man. 

1  feeder. 

3  to  6  shovelers  (according  to  location  of  pile  of  stone). 

2  teams  hauling  tar. 
'l  watchman. 

Street  Force.: 
1  foreman. 

3  men  spreading  tar  binder  on  base. 
8  shovelers. 

3  rakers. 

1  engineman  on  steam  roller. 
H  •;>:', '^il  tar  heater. i^-nx-?   im  i*.;/  oJ 

1  man  on  squeegee  cart.  ,      , . 

2  men  spreading  surface  screenings. 

1  watchman.  •   ,,^j  gj  ,,,y.j,j  ^^.^  ,,  r 

1   water  boy.  .nui'jinu  -iv  '--jfoa 

3  to  6   teams  according  to  length  of  h^ul.  ,.~ 

Cost  of  Asphalt  Macadam,  Redlands,  Calif. — Mr.  C.  C  Brown  gives 
the  following:  During  1906,  the  city  of  Redlands,  Calif.,  buiW-  6 
miles  (100,000  sq.  yds.)  of  asphalt  macadam  at  a  cost  of, 60  Qts. 
per  sq.  yd,  by  contract.  The  city  owns  a  crushing  plant,  and.sqlla 
the  rock  to  the  contractor  at  |1  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  It  is  hauled 
5  miles  by  rail.  It  requires  IVt  cu.  yds.  of  crushed  rock  (meis- 
ured  in  the  cars  after  the  5-mile  haul)  to  make  1  cu.  yd.  of  the 
finished  pavement.  Including  the  sand  and  the  asphalt. 

The  crushed  granite  Is  spread  in  two  layers,  the  bottom  layer 
composed  of  stones  1%  to  3  ins:  In  size,  the  top  layer,  %  to  1 14 
ins.  It  is  then  filled  with  granite  screenings.  Each  cour.se  is  rolled, 
water  being  freely  used  while  the  screenings  are  being  rolled  in. 
As  soon  as  the  water  dries  out,  heavy  asphaltlc  oil  (75%  asphalt) 
at  a  temperature  of  150°  F.,  Is  sprinkled  over  the  macadam,  about 
2  galB.  per  sq.  yd.,  or  ev6n  more.  Excavations  of  the  macadam 
show  that  the  oil  has  penetrated  i/^  to  %  the  way  down.  The 
street  Is  then  thrown  open,  and  several  weeks  of  traffic  Iron  it  out 
Into  a  smooth  pavement.  If  any  ruts  appear  broken  stone  ( Vl-  to 
lin.)  Is  placed  on  the  macadam  and  cm'ered  with  the  asphaltic  oil. 

The  a.<?phaltic  oil,  or  liquid  asphalt,  is  applied  from  a  tank  wagon 
hauled  by  4  horses.  The  tank  is  equipped  with  a  "Glover  oiler" 
(now  known  as  a  petrolithic  oiler,  made  by  the  Petrolithic  Paye- 
ment  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.).  The  "piler,"  or  "distributor."'  |» 
a  cylinder  having  a  series  of  openings,  "the  flow  being  nicely  con- 
trolled by  a  set  of  levers  manipulated  by  a  man  on  the  w:agon. 
who    regulates    the    flow    according    to    the    speed    of    the    team." 
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Foot  tanks,  of  800  gals,  each,  ;  ;  -•■>  .':=t'P„,». .»  T^<»,-  ^ay 

of   8   hrs..   wh*a   the   hau!   is  two  r  !s 

done  at   the  unloading  tank  by  ste.:  iU- 

tate  unloading  the  tank  car. 

The  oil  costs  $1  per  40-gaL  barrel.  Including  tlie  freight,  which 
Is  33   cts.    per  bbL 

Cost  of  Pctrclithlc  Macadam. — Mr  J.  r_  Kucfc.  In  an  article  in 
'"        "   *'  '  S.    1908    (reprinted    In 

-ve  the  following:  I 
id   the  gang 

oiffMat 

■  ....^_   .......  and  is 

even  seciificg  a  foo:hoid 

Petrdplic   raveme-.t  ncted    mass    of    earth, 

crushed  rock  or  gravel  and  asphaliio  oil.  although,  since  the  l;-r  iter 
oils  in  which  asphaltum  is  dissolved  do  not  remnin  rermanently  in 
the    pavement,    but    disappear    (mainly   by    p\  •  "»    within    a 

few  months  after  its  completion,  we  may  pro:  it  a  mixture 

of  earth,  rock  and  asphalt.  The  roci  is  inr^-nie.;  to  act  as  a 
wearing  coat,  and  hence  is  kept  mainly  near  the  surface.  How- 
ever, It  Is  riot  the  composition,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  Is 
treated,  that  constitutes  the  most  important  and  characterist'c  fea- 
ture of  a  petrollthlc  pavemenf.  for  this  Is  the  onlv  method  in 
which   the  entire  material  of  the  street   is   tampeC  impact 

mass  of  imlform  density. 

After  the  road  has  been  brought  approximately  to  grade  and  is 
properly  crowned,  the  surface  is  broken  to  a  depth  pf  6  to  9  Ina. 
by  plowing  or  otherwise,  and  then  pulverized  by  farm  cultivators 
and  harrows  or  other  machinery.  The  application  of  water,  often 
In  quantities  amounting  to  several  gallons  to  the  square  yard  of 
surface  covered,  usually  greatly  exi)edites  the  pulverization. 

After  the  ground  is  reduced  to  a  sufficiently  fine  condition,  oil  Is 
applied  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  one  gallon  to  each  square 
yard  of  surface  and  is  cultivated  in.  Another  application  of  oU 
equal  to  the  first  is  then  made  and  cultivated,  after  which  the 
ground  is  plowed  6  ins.  deep,  a  gang  plow.  Fig.  fj.  ireneraily  being 
most   satisfactor>-   for   this  work.      The  plow!:  be  such  as 

will  thoroughly  turn  the  furrow,  and  It  will  .  bring  to  the 

surface  a  small  amount  of  soil  which  has  been  untouched  by  the 
oil.  A  slight  amount  of  cultivating  or  harrowing  serv  es  to  work 
out  the  ridges  left  by  the  plow,  and  the  third  application  of  oil 
amounUng  to  pne  gaUon  to  the  yard.  Is  then  made  and  culti- 
vated in. 

After  this  it  is  advisable  to  put  on  the  road  grader,  and  it  Is  th^ 
writer's  experience  that  a  liberal  use  of  it  Is  effort  -well  epcrtti 
It  will  be  observed  that  up  to  the  present  stage  all  the  work  on  this 
road  has  been  done  along  longitudinal  lines — applying  the  oil  and 
Plowing  must  of  necessity  be  so  carried  on.  and  ^^le  (Cultlvathi^ 


!1C 
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and  harrowing,  may  be  done  zig-zag  fashion,  it  Is  generally  •more 
satisfactory  to  work  in  a  straight  line.  While  this  worit  results  in 
a  fairly  uniform  mixture  of  soil  and  oil,  there  Is  a  certain  tendency 
toward  the  formation  of  strealis,  and  it  is  in  the  correction  of  this 
that    the    great    benefit    of    the    road    grader.  ,  as   a    mixing;    device 

.Wd  i9<i   .a Jo  S8  8i 
!!/      .mf.bcoKlVI   olrtJiloTJs^   lo   izaO 


.moms f ml    »ilJ 
I'itlii  gfllnorr!  '?/■•> 
'■  *'  Kig.    6.      Petrolithic    Gang    Plow»,.    .!„„_     ,: 

xi    p..'-.    J'>ii  ■  .         f,    A'io^    ,. 

.        T-^         <  -,  .     T         •      .  •     f,f;B     .i/sm     . 

becotneg  apparent.  The  soil  is  in  a  very  loose  and  finely  divided 
condition,  so  that  with  the  grader  blade  set  at  an  angle,  a  deep  cut 
may  be  made,  and  by  thus  shifting  the  material  f.rom  side  to  side 
a  number  of  times,  the  streaks  may  be  entirely  removed. 

The  road  is  how  brought  back  to  grade,  and  a  petrolithle  rolling 
tamper,   Fig.   7,   is  set  to   work.     This  tamper  consists  of  a  roller 


Fig.  7.     Petrolithic  Rolling  Tamper. 


about  3  ft.  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  which  Is  studded  with  iron 
teeth  or  feet  9  ins.  long  and  terminating  in  a  sliglitly  rounded  .sur- 
face of  about  4  sq.  ins.  area.  The  total  weight  of  the  machitie  is 
between  4,800  lbs.  and  5,000  lbs.,  and  as  there  are  10  or  11  ft  In  a 
row,  the  weight  on  each  is  approximately  450  lbs.,  or  over  1 60  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch  of  surface.  ,  The  device  Is  patented,  and  1^  for 
sale  by  the  Petrolithic  Pavement  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.     If  is  drawn 
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dltlona. 

.-Irik  to  a 

the' 
•he' 

and  care  should  always  be  taken  to  avoid  too  p-eat  haste  and  con- 
sequent hnpei-fect  taiiiplng.  It  will  be  obsened  that  this  process 
builds  the  pavement  "from  the  bottom  up."  so  to  si>eak.  thereby 
producing  a  dense  mass  for  the  full '  thickness. 

"When  the  road  lias  been  tamped  so  that  1'  or  3  fna  of  loose  ma- 
terial remain  on  the  surface,  tlie  tamper  ^ould  be  taken  oft  and 
the  surface  smoothed  with  a  road  grader  or  drag.  After  this,  at  J' 
or  S'in.  layer  of  I'H'-ln.  ^avel  ^r  cruj«hea  rwk 'should  he  sprebd 
upon  the  road  and  cultiN  •  .Ii.     The: 

rock  maj'  be  spread  by  1  begin- 

at  the  end  of  the  road  \viht<-  uit-  wauMti^  ;irii\e.  .-n  i.ui  iney  may 
travel  over  it  instead  of  over  the  loose  earth,  or  It  may  be  dumped 
in  a  single  line  down  the  center  of  the  road,  and  then  spread  with 
the  grader.  In  point  of  cost,  oHe  method  offers  little  advantage, 
over  the  others.  The  hand  spreading  usually  gives  more  uniform : 
results;'  >  ;su.jj^.-.  I>ni.  h:\i^.  .o  as^iii-jux^  i>t:j  nj^vj-.a 

After  the  rock  is  spread  and  cultivated  the  last  coat  at  xAls^li 
amounting  to  one  gallon  fo  the  square  yard.  Is  applied,  and  the 
ground  again  cultivated.  It  should  then  be  plowed  as  deeply  as 
possible  without  disturbing  the  tamping  already  done.  A  few 
trips  of  the  cultivator  will  smooth  out  the  surface,  and  the  tamper; 
may  again  l)e  set  to  work.  When  only  a  small  an»ount  of  loose 
material  (say  an  inch)' VemafnS,  the  cultiratoi' may  be  taken  off 
altogether,  and  the  surface  given  a  light  treStiiient  with  a  grader 
or  drag  before  the  tamper  finishes  Its  work.    '  ova- f  o?*'?!:  hm:  .b  <»;/ 

A  smooth  roller  will  improve  the  appeardflife-^F^thfe  l»yrif\T'i&io^> 
pleted  road,  but  will  add  little  to  its  efBci^ncy  Or  durabfllti^-. 

The  use  of  water  from  tinje  to  time  during  the  work  Is  a  neces- 
sity, but  because  of  varying  conditions  of  weather  and  \"ariety  of 
soils,  fixed  rules  for  Its  use  are  impossible.  In  general  it  Wilt  be: 
found  that  sandy  soils  must  be  kept  wet  from  stdrt  to  finish- of 
work,  while  clay  or  adobe  requires  comparatively  little  water,  and 
that  mainly  during  the  tamping  process.  If  too  much  water  is 
used  on  soil  of  this  nature,  the  almost  inevitable  result  will  be 
clogging  of  triacfein'ery  and  consequent  delaya  For  applying  waiter, 
the  oH  wagons  will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.        i  jr.i^Q.fjv^ 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  details  of  building  a.  petrolitUcT? 
pavement  may  be  varied  considerably,  and  that  good  results  can  bb'. 
obtained  in  several  waya  In  Fact,  as  in  niany  other  lines,  there  are^ 
no  two  pieces  of  work  wfiich  can  be'  bondqcted:  In  exactly  the  same 
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manner.  Sonie  of  those  who  have  been  most  successful  with  this 
forna  of  construction  prefer  to  put  the  rock  on  the  road  before  any 
tanipins  has  been  done.  This  is  cultivated,  and  after  the  final  coat 
of  oil  has  been  applied  is  plowed  under.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  would  result  in  the  rock  being  distributed  through  so  great 
a  thickness  of  soil  that  its  value  as  a  wearing  surface  would  be 
lost,  but  the  fact  is  that  even  when  plowed  under  as  much  as  6  ins. 
the  cultivation  rapidly  brings  it  to  the  top.  If  it  is  attempted  to 
mix  it  with  too  small  a  quantity  of  soil,  a  large  amount  of  rock  will 
remain  loose  on  the  surface,  and  must  be  removed  entirely  from  the 
street. 

Most  of  the  older  petrolithic  roads  of  southern  California  were 
built  without  the  use  of  any  rock  or  gravel,  and  the  satisfaction 
they  have  given  proves  that  where  the  price  of  rock  is  high  and 
the  keeping  down  of  expenses  imperative  an  excellent  pavement 
may  be  built  of  nothing  but  the  natural  material  of  the  street  mixed 
with  oil. 

As  to  the  character  of  soil  in  which  petrolithic  pavement  may 
successfully  be  built,  almost  anything  will  do,  provided  it  is  free 
from  a  large  amount  of  alkali  or  other  ingredient  which  will  cause 
decomposition  of  the  oil.  In  sand  the  adhesive  qualities  of  the  oil 
will  hold  the  particles  together  and  make  possible  a  good  road, 
where  otherwise  some  expensive  paving  material  would  be  neces- 
sary. No  soil  gives  better  results  than  adobe  (clay),  although 
it  is  hard  to  work,  and  consequently  may  slightly  increase  the  cost. 
Between  the  extremes  of  sand  and  adobe  equal  satisfaction  will  be 
found.  ,  .,    iij^,!,-.  .'^i.ii,.,.i    :4.,     .••;;... 

The  greater  ihe  amount  of  asphalt  ia  ,ihe  otl^  the.  better^  and  the 
specifications-  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  require  a  minimum  of  70 
per  cent.  Natural  oils  having  this  amount  of  asphalt  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  but  the  Sunset  District  produces  some  which  run  from 
75  to  80  per  cent  or  even  more.  These  are  used  exclusively  for  road 
oils,  and  can  generally  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  say  50  cts.  per 
bbl.  of  42  gals.  Refinery  products  or  residuums  are  frequently 
used,  and  these  prove  satisfactory  when  the  quality  of  the  asphalt 
contained  in  them  is  unimpaired.  The  objection  to  their  use  arises 
from  the  fact  that  an  overheated  or  burned  asphalt  lacks  the  ad- 
hesive qualities  necessary  in  a  good  road  oil.  A  special  and  ex- 
pensive test  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  overheating  has 
taken  place,  and  as  it  .should  be  applied  to  every  carload,  benides 
causing  delay,  it  will  form  quite  an  item  of  expense.  Care  should, 
be  taken  to  get  an  oil  comparatively  free  from  water  and  sedi- 
ment, many  specifications  requiring  the  rejection  of  all  oil  con- 
taining more  than  2  per  cent  of  such  foreign  matter. 

It  Is  commonly  required  that  the  oil  be  applied  to  the  road  at  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  150°  F.,  and  some  oils,  because  of 
their  viscosity,  cannot  be  easily  handled  at  a  lower  temperature. 
Although  there  are  still  some  advocates  of  the  use  of  cold  oil,  the 
general  opinion  is  "the  hotter  the  better." 

For  heating  the  oil  a  portable  boiler  of  some  sort  is  generally 
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used.  The  oil  may  be  heated  In  the'  cars  In  which  It  Is  delivered. 
which  are  UFually  equipped  with  ateans  pipes  for  this  purpose,  or  It 
raay  be  run  into  a  tank  or  pit  in  which  a  steam  coil  has  been  set. 
Jn  soil  of  a  clayey  nature,  a  pit  without  lining  may  be  used,  as  the 
oU  will  penetrate  the  ground  only  a  few  inchea.  An  oil  pump  with 
the  necessary  valves  and  connections  for  unloading  from  car  and 
loading  into  wagons,  will  complete  the  heating  establishment. 

Oil  tank  wagons  are  built  of  various  capacities,  the  common  sizes 
holding  from  800  to  1.000  gals.  The  distributors,  of  which  there  are 
several  good  designs,  are  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  tank,  and 
spread  the  oil  for  a  width  of  6  or  7  ft.  Some  are  divided  Into 
three  or  four  sections,  so  that  a  narrower  strip  may  be  covered  If 
desired.  The  oil  holds  its  heat  well,  and  if  conditions  demand,  the 
heating  plant  may  be  situated  several  miles  from  the  work  and  stlU 
allow  of  the  delivery  of  oil  at  the  required  temperature. 

Warm  weather  is  desirable  for  carrj'lng  on  the  work,  as  when  it 
is  cold  the  oil  tends  to  drafe  or  form  into  chunks,  with  resulting 
Irregularities  and  soft  spots  In  the  finished  roadway.  The  road  may 
be  opened  for  traffic  as  soon  as  the  tamping  is  finished. 

A  complete  outfit  for  building  petrolithic  pavement  wlU  be  about 
as  follows,  though,^  of  course,  the  magnitude  of  the  work  will  de- 
termine the  number  of  pieces  of  machinery  necessary.  It  Is  often 
possible  to  rent  a  portion  of  the  plant,  and  some  cities  have  their 
own  outfits,  which  they  are  prepared  to  rent  to  contractors,  genejr- 
ally  at  so  much  a  block : 

1  portable  steam  boiler,  with  fittings. 

1  oil  pumpr  and  connections.     >         ' 

1  pit  or  tank  of  not  less  than  10,000  gals,  capacity,  and  fitted 
with  steam  heating  coils. 

1  oil  wagon  and  distributor. 

1  road  grader.  .         . 

1  road  drag   (home  made). 

3  dump  wagons,  for  rock. 

1  rooter  plow. 

1  gang  plow. 
3  cultivators. 

2  rolling  tampers. 

The  operating  gang  is  as  follows:.    boB  toS^. 
1  foreman.  '-   --'»-  ^ 

1  grader  man  and  oil  wagon  operator. 
1  fireman. 
7  teamsters. 

3  laborers. 

35  horses  or  mules. 

The  accompanying  fignres  give  an  average  of  the  amount  of 
labor  and  material  per  sq.  yd.  on  sevei-ai  streets,  all  of  which  were 
in  clay  or  adobe  soiL  In  sandy  soil  more  tamping  and  more  water 
are  required,  but  the  preliminary  work  i4>  much  easier.  The  amount 
of  work  necessary  varies  widely,  and  depends  entirely  on  local  con- 
ditions,  but  by  substituting  rates   of  wages  and  costs  of  materials 
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^in  this  table  an  approximation  to  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  may 
be  obtained.  Proper  allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  inter- 
est and  depreciation  or  for  r^njLai, of  plant. 

Plowing  and  Pulverizing:    ^'^  '   '^i  ■•  Per  sq.  yd. 

0.004  hr.  rooter  plow.   Ghorsea;  ana  "driver,  at   $0.80 ?0.a032 

i©..004   hr,.  cultivator,  4  horses  and  driver,  at  $0.60 0.0016 

0.002  hr.  tamper,  6  horses  and  driver,  at  $0.80 0.0016 

Oiling: 

0.0018   hr.   fireman,  heating  oil,   at   ?0.20. 0:0036 

0.007   hr.  oil  wagon, ,  6  horses  and  driver,  at  |0.80 0.0056 

0.004   hr.  oil  wagon  operator,  at  $0.20 0.0008 

0.0015  hr.  hand  labor,  at:  ?0.20. 0.0003 

!,      Mixing  Oil  and  Soil:  '      " 

"0.001.5  hr.  rooter  plow,'  6  horses  and  driver,  .'50.80 0.0012 

<:O.O027  hr.  gang  plow,  4  horsos  and  driver,  at  $0.60 0.0016 

1 0.022     hr.  cultivator,  4  horse.s  and  driver,  at  $0.60 O.OI32 

0.007     hr.  hand  labor,   at  $0.20 0.0014 

Watering:      ■  '  r. 

0.005  hr.  water  wagon,   6  horses  and  driver,  at  $0.80. ■0.0040 

Handling  and  JTauling  Crushed  Rock:.  ,       :  i,  ,  p,\ 

0.042  hr.   labor,  loading  into  wagons,  at  $0.20;... .,.,j0_0P34 

0.056   hr.  wagon  hauling,  2  horses  and  driver,  at  $0.40 '  0'.0324 

0.009  hr.  labor,   i^reading  rock,  at  $0.20 O'.'OOIS 

Grading: 

0.005   hr.  road  machine,   6  horses  and   driver,  at   $0.80 0.0040 

0.005  hr.  man  operating  machine,  at   $0.20...... 0.0010 

0.001  hr.  road  drag,  4  ^orses  and  dxiver,  at  $0.60 0.0006 

Tamping:  .     "         "'  '    '  '   '''''   ' ''       '  " 

0.023   lir.   rolling  taWper,  *  •■hot'S#s -aiifa  driver,  at  $0.80 0.0Y»4 

0.011  hr.  cultivator,  4  horses  and  driver,  at  $0.60 0.0066 

Smooth  Rolling:  -;.:       ii 

0.003  hr.  roller,  6  horses  and  driver,  at  $0.80. 0.0024 

i>^Mis^ellane<yns:,  '    ,   ,  ,•>,>  ,.     ,  ,  ..         1    .   ,,    . 

O.OO!)  hr.  labor  rfernovTrif'  largfe  fetdrtes',  etc.;  at-|0.20 0.0018 

0.0015  hr.  wagon,  2  horses  and  driver,  at  >0'.40 0.0006 

Superintendence: 
0.019  hr.   foreman,    at    $0.40 0.0076 

Total  labor $0.1137 

Materials: 

3.50  gals,  asphaltic  oil,  at  $0.02 $0.0700 

0.09   gals,   oil  for  fuel    (heating),  at  $0.02 0.0018 

5.50  gals,  water  for  sprinkling,   at  $0.0002 O.OOll 

0.083  cu.  yds.  crushed  rock,  at  $1.00 0.0083 

Grand  total,  labor  and  materials. $0.1949 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  three  items  of  loosening  the  soil  and  re- 
compacting  it  with  the  roll'fng  tamper  total  as  follows: 

Per  sq  yd. 

Pulverizing  the  .soil .$0^0064 

Grading     0,0056 

Tamping     (excluding    cultivating) . .  .    0.0184 

Total:i. .;......... ....  *i... ..4.  ^^  .•..,.7^-0304 

This  cost  of  3  ctsiier  sq.'  yd.  shoWs  what  It  "Would  coat  to  break  tip, 
shape  with  a"  road  machine  and  tamp  the  .subgradie  of  a  road  or 
street  with  a  rolling  tamper,  preparatory  to  laying  any  sort  of 
pavement.  Practically  the  same  price  is  charged  by  Massachusetts 
contractors  ftrt^  "shaping*'  the  suttgrade  of  ttiacadam'  i?o»ds.  .tjeing 
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It   will    be    •:-1T!"  •■•!    ;;...    II. r-    1  tiM.i     :i-iu   ..i    .':;ii    -  'Ilove 

than  1  ct.  per  sfj.  y.i.   (0.3  ct-  per  gaL  of  oil).  >  .-^t  cf 

the  fuel  oil  usotl  in  heatins  the  other  oil,  the  cv..     -    ■   -mi 

(under  Materials)  at  0.18  ct.  per  sq.  yd.,  making  a  total  ■ 
per  sq.   yd..   .Since  .^^   .gals.   t)f  oil  wero   u.-^ih!   j.^r   -sq.  < 

equivalent    to    %    ct.   per    c  1 

sprinkling  the  oil  on  the  r' 

It  will  be  noto 
ness  of  3  ins.,  v. 

per    cu.    yd.    of   loose    in  ;:  ■' 

following : 

T.    •  Mng  wagons    

li.i.iling     

Spreading    

Total     

It  will  be  noted  I'l.  .  ini.-nd.  r. 

total  labor. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  price  assumed   ft^r   :  -;   oil 

(2  cts.  per  gal.)   is  l,ow — about  one-quarter  .wljjat  i.  most 

places  outside  of  California.  ^    ^  ,.     ., 

None  of  the  foregoing  costs  include  an  .ajyowai^ce  for  interest. 
depreciation  and  repairs  of  plant,  nor  cost  of  Installing  and  remov- 
ing plant. 

Cost  of  Petrolithic  Road. — The  method  of  construction  was  simir 
lar  to  the  work  just  described,  except  thai  the  broken  stone  wa% 
omitted,   and  the   road  was  built   of  =  the  natiu'al   soil   mixed   with 
asphaltlc  oil.     It  w;as  tamped  with  a  petrolithic  rolling  tamper. 
The  wages  actually  paid  were  as  follows  per  day  of  0  hrs. ; 

Laborer     or-   driver ?2.50 

Horse,   without   driver 1  (""i 

Foreman 3.00 

Tlje.  cost  was  as  foll6ws,.excluc[ihgr  Invitation  of  ^^Ih^  and  In- 
terest, depreciation  and  repairs:  .      r 

Cts.  per  sq  yd. 

Preliminary    team    work o  2*5 

Plowing  with  rooter  plow n.?,2 

Pulverizing    soil 0.34 

Sprinkling    water    .. 'J.2  7 

I.ewling  with  road  rifiachlne "1  i 

Cultivating  ....  .■i\Z\  .  t .  ,;., .-, i>.27 

Mixing   oil    and,  soil   with   cultivaior 1.06 

Sprinkling  water '. '^.20 

Tamping  with-  rolling  tamper 1..50 

Final  leveling 0.20 

Foreman     0.64 

Total    labor    ^.2r> 

Oil,  3  gals,  at  2%  ctai  delivered  on  the  road.  ... .    7.9O 

Grand  total' 'l .:  I. ..... '.H.  V  .T.  ;.;.:.....,>.  .'ii^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  labor  items  do  not  include  heating  and 
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hauling  the  oil  to  the  road,  for  this  cost  is  included  in  the  price  of 
2%  cts.  per  gal.  paid  for  the  oil.  Outside  of  California  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  get  asphaltic  oil  at  any  such  low  price. 

The  soil  was  a  hard  clay  which  required  5  gals,  of  water  per  sq. 
yd.  (or  about  30  gals,  per  cu.  yd.)  to  soften  the  dods  so  that  they 
could  be  broken  up.  Ii.i     ;    ! 

Four  horses  and  a  driver  operated  each  rolling  tanJt)er,'  dnd  each' 
tamper  compacted  435  sq.  yds.  per  day.  '    '  '    '        ■    :'IMj 

The  rooter  plow  was  operated  by  6  horses,  2  drivers  and  1  man 
holding  the  plow.  They  broke  4,200  sq.  yds.  per  day,  and,  esti- 
mating a  depth  of  6  ins.,  the  plow  loosened  700  cu.  yds.  daily. 

The  water  was  hauled  by  6  horses  in  a  wagon  holding  840  gals., 
the  wheels  of  the  wagon  having  tires  5  ins.  wide. 

A  portable  oil  heater  and  oil  pump  loaded  the  oil  from  tank  cars 
into  1,000-gal.  tank  wagons,  requiring  20  mlns.  to  load  a  wagon. 

Cost  of  Telford  Roads,  New  Jersey. — A  telford  road  ^-onsists  of 
a  "bottoming,"  6  to  12  ins.  thick,  made  of  rough  stone  blocks  sup- 
porting a  macadam  surface  3  to  6  ins.  thick.  If  the  stone  for  the 
"bottoming"  is  limestone  or  sandstone  that  comes  out  in  thin  layers, 
readily  shaped  with  a  hammer  into  rectangular  blocks,  the  "bot- 
toming" is  laid  like  a  rough  stone  block  pavement.  But  if  the 
stone  is  a  granite  or  trap  that  breaks  out  in  irregular  chunks,  or 
if  cobblestones  are  used,  no  attempt  is  made  to  lay  a  rough  block 
pavement ;  and  the  "bottoming"  then  becomes  a  sort  of  macadam 
itself,  consisting  of  large  and  small  pieces.  This  last  type  of  telford 
is  the  kind  so  largely  used  in  the  towns  of  nortlletai;t*?feW.i  Jersey 
where  trap  rock  is  available.  i""'^.   y'-rc  //  -v 

The  typical  New  Jersey  telford  is  made  of  a  "bottoming"  6  ins. 
thick,  consisting  of  chunks  of  trap  rock  broken  with  hammers  after 
delivery  on  the  road  until  no  chilnk  is  more  than  6  ins.  thick.  The 
spalls  are  packed  in  between  the  larger  stone,  and  earth  is  shoveled 
over  the  stone  from  the  side  of  the  road  until  few  stones  are 
visible.  Then  a  5,500-lb.  horse-roller  is  j-un  over  the  stone  befpre 
the  3-in.  macadam  is  placed  upon  it.  The  macadam  is  bound  with 
earth,  and  finally  a  thin  layer  of  screenings  is  placed  over  all — 
more  for  appearance  sake  than  for  usefulness.  The  cost  of  quarry- 
ing the  trap,  rock  for  the  "bottoming"  and  the  cost  of  crushing 
the  portion  of  It  that  is  used  for  the  macadam  surface,  will  be 
found  in  the  section  on  Rock  Excavation..   ^   .;         '. 

In  building  a  telford  pavement  on  a  New  Jersey  village  street, 
the  pavement  was  made  16  fi  wide.  The  stones  for  the  bottoming 
were  dumped  from  wagons,  and  a  gang  of  6  men  broke  the  larger 
ones  and  placed  them  all  by  hand  carefully  so  as  to  secure  a 
compact  "bottoming"  6  ins.  thick.  This  gang  of  6  men  averaged  4 
cu.  yds.  of  bottoming  laid  per  man  per  10-hr.  day,  at  a  cost  of  40 
cts.  per  cu.  yd;  for  placing  the  "bottoming"  after  delivery.  It  took 
1.2  cu.  yds.  of  loose  stones  measured  in  the  wagon  to  make  1  cu.  yd. 
of  "bottoming." 
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broken  stone  to  make  1  cu 
was  used,  and  it  did  not  > 
roller  would.     The  cost  of 
data  already  given       Tl-.f 
nuuradam  surface 
as  follows: 

The  2i{j-ton   roller,  drawn   by 
roadway   16   ft   wide   p- '■   '''^    •> 
90  sq.  yds.  per  day,   ; 
gfe^nrfr    n.irt     of    the     ; 
TI.  the  roller 

to  ng  cart. 

'.    nearby    hydrant. 


i,„..<,   „«»,   ..„   ™.,„i,   as  any  other 
:n  for  the  use 

..     . 1.2    ClI      v.;k     <,f 

-«tone,  for  ah 

-w  ne  as  much  at   .. 

n  stone  can   be  «^stimated  by 

nc  thp  "hottoniin^'.  and  th« 

tling  both  was 

a   team,  averstged   150   lln.   ft.  of 

■     1m     (1 :  ^        w^'.ii*!     is     ^^iiiji  viil^^nt     to 

ihe 


time  to  ti 
K  the  mil. 
summarizing   thf 


ins.  thick). 

.2  cu.  yds.  at  40  cts. 

yds.  at  id  cts. 


Per  cu.  yd. 
in  place. 


Total  per  cu.  :•■  1    ;:.  :  '.       ^..j-j 

Cost  of  macadam  surface   (3  ins.  thick).  --ru.'   ' 

Quarrytnc  and  crusliing  1.2  cu.  yda  at  55  cts %fi,^%r\t^nh 

Hauling  2  miles,   1.2  cu.  yds.  at  40  cts.. 0.4S 

i^rreading  1.2  cu.  yds.  at  12  cts.. 0.14 

.^.loveling  on  earth  for  binder,  0.4  cu.- yda.  at -12  ctat . .   0.-05 
Sprinkling  and  rolling.   4  cts.   per  sq.  yd 0.4 S 

Total    per   cu.   yd.    in   place SI. SI 

16    cost    per    s<iuare    yard,    escIuElve    of    grading    tlie 


yd.   bottoming, 
cu.  yd.  macadam. 


SI 


Per  sq.  yd- 
$0.23 

0.15 


Total    $0. 


nd  teams  35  cts.  per  hr.     The 
cost  of  the  quarrying  is  given 


Laborers  were  paid  15  ct> 
cost  of  forenien  is  not  fr.  V. 
on  pag«  210. 

The  foregoing   rt"i  :  ,  k       Tf   :i-nestone  or  sandstone 

occurring   in    thi:  .ig,    and   is   roughly 

scabbled  and  laia  telford  "bottoming'' 

is  practically  the  sam^  as  for  tlie .  siope- wail  paving  given  in  sec- 
tion on  Masonry.  The  cost  of  the  macadam  surface  may  be  esti- 
mated from  data  given  en  preyioua  pages. 

Cost  of  Sand-Clay   Roads.* — The  mixing  of  sand  and  ciay   as  a 


*  Engineering-Contracting,  'HaV.  2^,'  '1906. 
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form  of  road  construction  has  received  careful  study  by  the  Office 
of  Public 'Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  bulletin 
hf  William  L.  Spoon,  Road  Expert,  Office  of  Public  Roads,  has 
rectently  been  issued  descriptive  of  this  method  of  construction. 
The  matter  of  sand-clay  roads  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  where  throughout  large  areas  sand  and 
clay  are  practically  the  only  materials  available  for  road  building, 
in  the  Southern  States  a  number  of  sand-clay  roads  have  been 
built,  and  they  have  proved  well  adapted  for  light  traffic. 

''^he  best  sand-clay  road  Is  one  in  which  the  wearing  surface  is 
composed  of  grains  of  sand  in  contact  in  such  a  way  that  the  voids 
between  the  grains' are  entirely  filled  with   clay,   which  acts  as  a, 
bitider.      Any   excess   of   clay   above   the   amount   necessary   to.  fill ', 
the' voids  In  the   sand   is   detrimental.      Air  the   experiments  rhade. 
by  the   Office  of  Public   Roads   indicate   that  the  materials   should, 
not  be  mixed  in  a  dry  state,  but  should  be  tlioroughly  mixed  and, 
puddled  with  water.     This  is  most  easily  brought  about  immediately 
after  a  heavy  rain,  the  clay  having  been  previously  spread  and  the 
larger   lumps   broken   up   as   completely    as   possible.      The   surface 
should  then  be  covered  with  a  few  Inches  of  sand  and  plowed  and 
harrowed  thoroughly  by  means  of  a  turning  plow  and  a  cutaway 
or   disc   harrow.      In    cases   where   the   plowing   and   harrowing   are 
considered  too  ex:pensive,  the  mixing  may  be  left  to  traffic.     This, 
however,  leads  to  a  muddy  road  surface  for  a  long  time,  although 
finally    it    is   possible,    by    a    proper    distribution    of    sand   upon    the 
clay,  to  bring  about  a  fairly  good  result. 

Where  a  slaking  clay  is  used,  very  much  less  puddling  Is  re- 
quired, as  there  are  practically  no  lumps  to  be  broken  up  and  the 
mixing  can  easily  be  done  with  the  harrow  after  a  rain.  Slaking 
clays  do  not  usually  make  as  effective  binders  as  the  more  plastic 
clay.i;  and  as  a  result  the  road  surface  becomes  more  dusty  in  dry^ 
weather.  The  best  kind  of  clay  for  this  kind  of  construction  is  one 
that,  slakes  sufficiently  easily  to  enable  the  lumps  to  be  readily 
broken  up,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  without  being  too  plastic,  Jias 
sufficient  binding  power  to  cement  the  grains  of  sand  and  form  a 
smooth,  impervious  surface  on  the  road. 

No  exact  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  calculating  in  advance  the 
best  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  An  easy  method  for  making  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  volume  of  the  clay  filler  required  for  any 
unit  quantity  of  a  given  sand  is  given  by  Mr.  Spoon  as  follows: 
Two  ordinary '  glass  tumblers  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  size 
are  filled  to  the  brim,  one  with  the  dry  sand  to  be  tested  and  the 
other  with  water.  The  water  Is  then  poured  carefully  from  the  one 
glass  into  the  sand  in  the  other  until  it  reaches  the  point  of  over- 
flowing. ■  The  volume  of  water  removed  from  the  glass  which  was  ^ 
originally  full  of  water  can  be  taken  as  an  approximate  measiire  * 
of  the  voids  in  the  unit  volume  of  sand  contained  in  the  tumbler.  'A 
simple  calculation  will  reduce  this  to  percentage  volume.,,    j.., 


In  the  construction  of  s^n  linct  qpnJ^t^on^.  M« 

•likely  to  be  met :     The  roa.i  tuL.'^i/il.   t'.jat  xm^ 

be  overcome  "by  the  addlflbn  of  cl  c^^, 
and  in  this  case  sand  must  be  ui: 

I'onstrttcHon  in  a   i>  •?  construction 

of  V   ro;id  ution  ;\   siiii.  •i':iinage  has 

been   pi  -  A  sec- 

tion   of  A  ned  tirst, 

;y  u>  liuBtpeU,  each  succeeding: 

^,  care  .being  iaken.   howev«r, 

ti)    sriead  ea.cli   dumped  .louvl  Jj*.-p<autelK.;etn4   evenly ;.l»e«or&i it  ,1s 

driven  over.     After  the  clay  has  been  spread  it  is  covered  w«th  a 

'  f  clean  sand,  and  whep  Uie  roa  '   '        "  '  ruffle 

il   sand   should    be   added  to   '  a»d 

•f the  formation  of  mud.     If  a  n.^nxj^.  .-^i.^.,,   n^i.  r.  i^,a.a-way 

is  to  be  built.  It  has  been  found  best  to  spread  the  claj-  to  a  width 
of  about  Xi,  ^t.  and  to  a  .deptb  ot  6  to  8  ins.  in  the  i  enter.  i.i\,c.r\i\s 
the  layer  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  sides.  After  the 
:.plet«d  and  covered  with  sand.  If  the  clay  fs  pi; 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  plow  and  harrow  it  alternately  until 
t^  lumps  are  thoroughly  disintegrated,  advantage  being  taken  of 
rains  to  puddle  the  road  surface  with  a  harrow. 

More  sand  must  be  added  if  the  surface  shows  a  tendency  to 
"baJl"  and  cake,  and  if,  on  the  other  handi  the  -  surf  ace  loosens 
in  dry  weather,  it  is  due  to  an  insufficient  quantity  of  clay  or 
because  the  clay  lacks  binding  power. 

A  roadway  12  ft.  wid6.  with  an  Average  depth 'of  «  ins.  of  clay, 
Fi"  require  1  cu.  yd.  of  clay  to  cover  4^  ft.  «f  road  length;  or 
1,173  cu.  yds.  of  clay  will  be  required  foi-  one  mile  of  12-ft.  road- 
way. Mr.  Spoon  states  that  the  average  load  has  been  found  to  be 
,  alKHit  ^  to  %.cu,  yd.,  when  the  haul  is  oiver  sand,  and  1  cti.  yiL 
when  the  haul  is  over  a  dry  clay  road. 

Sand-Clay  ConstT^ction  on  a  Clap >  Subsoil. — As  in  tie  first  fease 
proper  drainage  must  be  provided ;  the  road  should  then  be  crowned 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  form  desired  in  the  finished  road.'  The 
road  surface  should  have  a  slope  of  at  least  %  in.  per  foot.  It  is 
much  more  important  to  form  first  this  foundatloi^.  crowp  ^,th  a 
clay  than  with  a  sandy   subsoiL 

After  the  foundatipn  has  been  prepared,  the  surface  should  be 
plowed  and  harrowed  to  a  depth  of  about  4  ins.,  until  it  is  pulver- 
ized as  completely  as  possible.  It  is  then  covered  with  6  to  8  ins. 
of  clean,  angular  sand,  ^read  so  that  the  layer  Is  thickest  at  the 
center  of  the  road.  ..,      ..  .,, 

The  first  mixing  by  plow  and  harrow  is  done  while  the  rnater^s 
are  still  in  a  comparatively  dry  state.  After  the  first  mixing ^as 
been  fimshed  the  road  is  finally  puddled  With  a  harrow  after  a  i¥in 
In  case  excess  of  clay  works  to  the  surface,  more  sand  is  applied. 

When  the  mixing  and  puddling  has  been  completed  the  road  is 
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shaped  while  it  is  still  soft  enough  to  be  properly  finished  with  a 
scraper  and  at  the  same  time  stiff  enough  to  pack  well  under  the 
roller  or  action  of  traflic. 

Cost  of  Sand-Clay  Construction. — The  cost  of  this  form  of  con- 
struction varies  with  the  conditions.  The  following  data,  given  by 
Mr.  Spoon,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  clay  can  be  pro- 
cured within  a  mile  of  the  road  that  is  to  be  Improved,  and  that 
the  cost  of  labor  is  about  $1  per  day  and  teams  $3  per  day.  On 
those  assumptions  the  cost  of  constructing  a  12-ft.  sand-clay  road 
on  a  sand  foundation,  covered  with  clay  to  an  average  depth  of 
6  ins.,  would  be  approximately  as  follows  for  a  dldtanide  of  one 
mile:  ■  [^        '"'  ^''^'-^ 

Crowning  and  shaping  road  with  road  machine:  Total. 

2  teams  at  $3,   1   day $     6.00 

1  operator  at  $1.50,  1  day. 1.50 

'      Loading  and  Hauling: 
Lioosening  clay  with  pick  and  shoveling  into  wagons,   1,17.'5.33 

cu.  yds.  at  15  cts ITfi.On 

Hauling,    1,173.33   cu.   yds.  at   23   cts 263.86 

Spreading  Clay  with  Road  Machine: 

2  teams  at  ?3,  3  days IS.OO 

1  operator   at   $1.50,    3   days 4.50 

Shoveling  Sand  on  Clay: 
Estimated  at  %  ct.  per  sq.  yd 35;il0 

Harrowing:  ''| 

1  team  at  $3,   2   days 6:00 

Shaping  and  Dressing  with  Road  Machine: 

2  teams  at  $3,  2  days '. 12.00 

1  operator  at  $1.50,  2  days 3.00 

Rolling: 
Estimated  at   %  ct.  per  sq.  yd 35.20 

Total     $579.26 

On  this  basis  the  estimated  Cbst  per  square  yard  of  road  surface 
would  be  about  8  cts.  The  cost  of  building  a  sand-clay  road  on  a 
clay  foundation  would  not  vary  nluch  from  the  figures  given.  In 
•fact,  the  latter  form  of  construction  would  probably  be  cheaper. 

According  to  the  experience  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  the 
cost  of  sand-clay  construction  In  the  South  has  been  found  to  range 
from  $200  to  11,200  per  •mtl«i»  Iff'  riiOBt- cases  running  from  $300 
to  $800.         •■    '  .  •-;,.-■•,  r-,--  '   ■•  . 

A  sand-clay  road  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Office 
at  Grainesville,  Fla.,  1  mile  in  length,  14  ft.  wide,  and  having  a 
9-in.  sand-clay  surface,  cost  $881.25  per  mile,  or  10  cts.  per  sq.  yd, 
Another  sand-clay  road  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  at 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  16  ft.  wide  and  surfaced  with  about  7  ins.  ol 
'sand-clay  mixture,  cost  $470  per  mile,  or  about  5  cts.  per  square 
yard.  In  case  changes  of  grade  have  to  be  made  with  consequent 
cuts  and  fills,  the  cost  would  be  proportionately  jfp^atpr  than  the 
figures  given  above. 
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^  Cott  of  a  Sand-Clay  Road  in  lowa.'-Durlng  the  190S  session  of 
the  road  school  of  the  State  Highwaj'  CommlsBion.  a  mUe  of  sand- 
clay  road  was  built  to  test  this  form  of  construction  for  Iowa. 
The  road  selected  lies  partly  within  the  Incorporated  limits  of 
Waterloo,  and  was  In  such  bad  condition  that  there  was  practically 
no  heavy  traffic  over  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  road  was  com- 
pleted It  took  all  traffic  for  farmers  living  northeast  of  Waterloo 
with  satisfactory  results  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  actual 
cost  figures  on  the  work  were  as  follows: 

Amount    of   clay   hnndled 0,04   „,,  ^.^„ 

Total  road  co\ .      -  T/Ul  ?,"•  ^?'- 

Total    road    ins:  iH^      "•  "• 

Width    of    sec  L       -  "'^^2  ii°-  '^ 

Dept  of  clay  in  center.  ..'.'.'.'.'.'..'. * is  9ft  •„ 

Amount  of  clay  per  lln.  ft.  -.......-    i»-zu  m. 

^^u'-^fnVa^n^d^^fi'na:!^^'^^^''"'^^'^^^^^  Z"  "" 

Average   haul    ....'; . V^n  *t^ 

Average  cost  per  mile  at  above  flgu'res! ! ! !  ' !  i '  i ! .  ! .'  '.ii,Uo 

This  latter  figure  would  Include  cost  where  the  entire  mile  had  to 
be  covered  with  clay,  but  In  the  case  of  the  road  at  Waterloo  only 
about  one-half  the  entire  length  Improved  had  to  be  covered  One- 
quarter  was  Improved  by  cutting  down  a  clay  hill,  the  clay  being 
used  In  filling  over  the  sand,  and  one-quarter  being  simply  shaped 
with  a  road  machine.  The  cost  per  mile  under  these  conditions 
would  be  reduced  to  about  $1,000.  Labor  was  paid  $2.25  per  day 
and  $0  per  day  was  paid  for  teams  and  dump  wagons. 

Cost  of  Cinder-Clay  Road.  lowa.f-Several  miles  of  road  have 
been  constructed  of  soft  coal  cinders  In  and  near  CouncU  Bluffs?  ll 
This  material  was  used  owing  to  the  lack  of  stone  suitable  for 
macadam,  the  limestone  in  that  neighborhood  being  nearly  wort^!^ 
T^.J°I  ^r^^  PU'-Pose.  and  suitable  stone  being  far  distant  The 
method  of  constructing  these  roads  as  given  in  a  letter  to  the 
editors  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Baker.  Supervisor  of  Pottawattamie  County 

in^  tv!'  T  *'"°''r  "^'"  ""^  ^^"^  ^''  ^"-  y^^  of  cinders  per  mfe 
and  this  leaves  them  about  5  ins.  thick  and  10  ft:  wide  utj,n  the 
surface  of  the  road.  We  then  plow  the  roadbed  to  a  depth  o^^b^ut 
o  ma  below  the  cinders  and  10  ft.  wide,  thus  thoroughly  m"S 
U.e  cmders  with  the  dirt.-about  one  half  of  each.  We  then  u^f 
blade  grader  moving  this  mixture  outward  from  the  center  to^he 

ronS  T"^  ?^  ''  "•  ^'^''  fi'^'^^"^  ^  «^o°th  hard  surface  tlit  Is 
rolled  thoroughly.  We  then  move  this  mixture  back  ^th  our 
grader,  spreading  it  evenly  over  this  hard  surface  about  2  ^s   tWck 

up  tiuToonf  '"f  "t^^  '"^^'-  ^"^  ^  ^^^  -"-•  thus  bui Idtg 
the    "ntVr     .""'i°  '^^  ^""^^^  "P°"  ^^h  side,  and  sloping  from 

Suany  well  wUh  hnf  7'  'S  T  '"^  '^^  '°°*-  ^^^^^^^  ^^-^n" 
«^uauy  well  with  hill   clay,  black  soil,  or  gumuo.  but  not  so  well 

wm^sandy   soil.     We  have  had   this  system  of  road  iu^  over 
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oVi^'^aV'^^riiei-e  inhere-  ftas'';Breefe^iftiiceedltiigl^  K^AVj^' t^iiffjc  witTiVar 
¥6w  tirfes  and  we  belieVe  it  is  equal  in  dui'abllit^  to  macadam,  much 
easier  and  more  cheaply  repaired  and  costing  not  to  exceed  one- 
tenth  as  much  in  this  locality.  This  roadbed  is  not  only  exceedingly 
hard  but  rough,  so  rubber  tires  do  not  pick  it  up,  and  when  dis- 
placed with  slioe  corks,  it  cements  again  under  pressure,  while  rain 
has  no  effect  upon  It.  This  form  of  road  leaves  a  dirt  road  on  eacJi 
side  for  tlie  travel  in  dry  weather,  which  I  considered  very  impor- 
tant. As  to  the  cost,  if. you  were  to  pay. i2 5  cts.  per  yard  for  the 
cinders,  and  then  haul  them  from  o.ie  to  two  miles  to  your  road, 
your  road  whein  completed  would  cost  not. to  ejcceed  $500  per  mile.?* 

■'i' 

Cost  of  Burnt  Clay  Roads.*— -In  some  sections  of  the  country  clay 
is  the  only  available  material  from  which  roads  can  be  constructetJ. 
This  is  so  in  large  areas  in  the  South,  particularly  in  the  valleys  oif 
the  Mississippi  atid  its  tributaries,  where  sedimentai-y  clays  are 
found  very  generally.  There  is  little  or.no  sand  in  these  areas  anfl 
the  clays  are  of  a  particularly  plastic  a»id  sticky  variety,  making 
traffic  in  such  localities  almost  impossible  during  the  wet  seasbn. 
To  meet  this  condition  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  made  experiments  as  to  the  burning  of  these 
clays  so  as  to.  not  only  destroy  the  plastic  qualities,  but  also,  aa  faj? 
as  possible  to  form  hard  brick-like  lumps  which  should  be  capable 
of  sustaining  traffia  Following,  tliese  experiments  an  experimental 
road  wa?  constructed  ^Woh  is  proving  highly  satisfactory.  ;  The 
construction  of  this  type  of  road  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
sand-clay  roads,  is  given  in  a  bulletin  by  William  J^.  Spoon,  Road 
Expert,  Office  of  Public  Roads,  which  has  been  recently  issUed  by 
the  U. .  S:  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  preparation  of  tj>e 
toadbed  fof*  burnt-clay  roads,  the  road  is  graded  to  an  even  width 
between  ditiJhes,'  and  i.^'  then  plowed  up  as  deeply  as  possible. 
Furrows  are  then  dug  across  the  road  f rdm  ditch  to  ditch,  extending 
through  and- bey6hd  the  width  to  be  liurned.  If  it  is  intended  to 
burn  l5  ft'.'  of  roadway,  the  transverse  furrows  should  he  i'6  ft^ 
long,  so  as  to  extend  2  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  final  width  of  tlig 
fOadway.  Across  the  ridges  formed  between  theSe  furrows,  whicH 
should  be  about  4'  ft.  apart,  the  first  course  of  cordwood  is  la'r4 
longitudinally,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  flues  In  Which  the  firing  ^s 
Started.     From  15  to  20  of  these  flues  are  fired  at  one  time.  '^ 

Good  sound  wood,  as  dry  and  well  seasoned  as  possible,  is  use4 
for  fuel.  But  in  addition  dry  brushwood,  "bark,  old  fence  rails,  ties, 
coiil  slack,  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  the  cordwood.  The 
Best  and  soundest  cordwood  is  selectee}  for  the  first  course,  aijcj 
should  be  IsLld  so  that  the  pieces  will  tbiich,  tl<us  forming  a,  flpor." 
Another  layer  of  wood  is  thrown  irregularly  across  this  l^oor.  In 
drib  formation,  with  spaces  left  between  in, which  the  lumps  of  clay 
are  piled.  This  clay  should  bfeiii,Cbkr^liimps,  so  as  to  sLj^ow  a 
drdft  fof   daiiy  coihbustioh';'    ^''i  .'^'"=   -''^''^  •  "'     ' 

After  the  lumps  of  clay^^Jj^ye^been  heaped .l^pqnt^M>,,flpo^j^j}ftt*«r 
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cpurse  of  wood  is  laid  parallel  to  tho.  flrct  Taic^JjIrd  J^^yjer  is 
placed, in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  and  each  opening 
and  crack  filled  with  brush,  chips,  or  any  other  combustible  ma- 
terial. The  top  layer  of  clay  is  placed  over  all  and  U^  finer  por-. 
tions  of  the  material  heaped  over  the  whole  structure.  This  final 
laj-er  ^ould  be  taken  from  side  ditches,  and  may  be  lumps  of  all 
sixes.  It  is  spread  evenly  over  the  top  in  a  layer  of  not  less  than 
6  to  8  ins.  Finally  the  whole  is  tamped  and  rounded  off  so  as  to 
hold  the  heat  as  lonj?  as  possible.  If  coal  slack  is  available  two  top 
layers  of  wood  may  be  left  out  and  the  slack  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  clay.  A  careful  arrangement  of  the  cordwood  cribbing  to  sep- 
arate the  clay  is   important. 

In  the  practice  of  the  CMflce  of  Public  Roads.  15  or  20  flues  are 
prepared  ready  for  firing  In  one  secUon.  However,  if  a  large  force 
of  laborers  is  available,  a  greater  number  of  flues  can  be  fired  at 
one  time.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  firing  all  the  flues  of.  a 
section  simultaneously  and  maintaining  the  combustion  as  evenly 
as  possibla 

After  the  firing  is  completed  not  only  the  portion  of  clay  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  kiln,  but  the  ridges  between  the  flues  should 
be  burned  thoroughly,  so  as  to  form  a  covering  of  burnt  clay  10 
to  12  Ins.  In  depth,  which,  when  rolled  down  and  compacted,  forms 
at  road  surface  of  from  6  to  8  ins.  in  thickness.  If  properly  burned, 
the  material  should  be  entirely  changed  in  character,  and  when  It 
is  wet  it  should  have  no  tendency  to  form  mud.  When  the  material 
is  sufllclently  cooled  the  roadbed  should  be  brought  to  a  high  crown 
before  rolllhg,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  compacting  of  the  materiaL 
This  can  best  be  done  with  a  road  grader.  After  this  the  rolling 
should  be  begun  and  continued  until  the  roadbed  is.  smooth  and 
hard.  The  finished  crown  dibuld  havb  a  Slope  o*  at  Ifeast  %  in 
to  the   foot.  .  ■ 

Tlie  main  advantages  of  burning  a  road  over  Its  entire  length 
are  that  the  cost  of  transporting  clay  Is  avoided  and  that  the  sub- 
grade  (Of  the  road  is  burned  as  well  as  the  material  above. 

In  giving  the  cost  of  burnt-clay  construction  Mr.  Spoon  stater 
that  !t  is,  of  course;  impossible  to  gfve  the  cost  of  a  burnt-clay  road 
which  will  apply  to  the  same  work  in  all  sections  of  the  cduntr^.' 
Although  this  form  of  construction  In  the  South  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  successful.  It  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  ha  e  passed^ 
the  experimental  stage.  The  items  of  colst  of  the  experimental  road 
m  ft.  long,  as  constructed  at  Clarksdaie,  Miss.,  'kte  as  fdllows : 
,.30y>  cords  of  wood,  at  51.30  per' cord. ...  1 . !'     '  '  SS-^  65 

2<y  loads  of  bark,  chips,  etc. .:. [ ' ! . : . .  "    '      *  e  oo 

•^Labor  at  fl.25  per  day  and  team&r  at  J3  per  day Ssiso 


-■I     'U 


•  Total  cost  of  300  feet SsT<)'; 

Total  cost  per  mile  at  this  rate.  ..['.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[.[  ;$l,478-40    - 
Since  the  above  road  was  built  numerous  sections  of  burnt-clay 
road  have  been  constructed  in  that  locality,,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  only  favorable  reports  regarding  theta  Jjajre^  .bei^n  received.     ' 
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Cost  of  Maintaining  Earth  Roads  by  Dragging.*— In  a  recently 
Issued  Farmers'  Bulletin,  Mr.  D.  Ward  King  gives  some  data  on  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  earth  roads  by  dragging.  He  states  that 
the  most  elaborate  form  of  split  log  drag  will  cost  but  a  few  dollars 
for  material  and  labor,  while  one  man  and  team  can  operate  it  suc- 
cessfully under  all  usual  conditions.  Mr.  King  gives  the  following 
figures  as  showing  the  cost  of  maintaining  ordinary  country  roads 
per  mile  per  year  without  a  drag.  They  were  obtained  in  Kansas 
by  Prof.  W.  C.  Hoad,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  in  1906,  and 
were  taken  from  the  official  records  of  the  counties: 

Crawford    County    $52 

Douglas  County    38 

Franldin   County    34 

Johnson    County    48 

Neosho    County    40 

Saline    County    43 

The  average  cost  is  $42.50  per  mile  per  year,  and  Mr.  King  states 
that  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  cost  of  dragging  would  be 
trifling  in  comparison.  In  the  Report  of  Highway  Commissioner 
of  Maine  in  1906  it  is  stated  that  the  least  expense  per  mile  for 
dragging  was  about  $1.50  ;  the  greatest  a  little  over  $6  ;  the  aver- 
age expense  per  mile  for  5%  miles  a  little  less  than  $3.  One  town- 
ship in  Iowa  experimented  with  the  drag  on  28  miles  of  liighway 
for  a  year.  The  township  paid  for  the  making  of  the  drags  and 
hired  men  to  use  them.  The  total  expense,  including  the  original 
cost  of  the  drags,  for  the  year  averaged  $2.40  per  mile.  A  neighbor- 
hood of  farmers  in  Ray  County,  Mo.,  employed  one  of  their  number 
to  drag  a  5-mile  stretch.  He  received  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$3  per  day.  When  the  end  of  the  year  came  and  a  settlement 
was  made,  tlie  cost  for  the  year  was  found  to  be  $1.66  per  mile. 
The  road  is  a  tough  clay.  Prof.  William  Robertson,  of  the  Minne- 
sota Agricultural  Station,  after  a  year'?  experience  in  dragging  a 
main  road  made  entirely  of  gumbo  without  any  sand  or  gravel,  and 
which  during  the  past  year  has  shown  no  defects  either  by  rutting 
or  development  of  soft  places,  fixes  the  cost  of  the  work  at  not 
to  exceed  $5  per  mile. 

Cost  of  Making  a  Corduroy  Road.f — The  old-fashioned  corduroy 
road  is  still  used  frequently  by  contractors  where  it  is  necessary 
to  cross  a  swampy  piece  of  ground  with  a  temporary  roadway. 
Such  a  road  is  frequently  made  of  split  cedar  sticks,  about  as 
large  as  fence  posts,  cut  in  8-ft.  lengths,  and  laid 'in  a  close  row 
on  the  ground.  Then  earth  is  shoveled  onto  the  sticks  to  even  up 
the  hollows.  A  good  axman  can  cut  down,  saw,  split  and  lay  the 
cedar  for  a  cordUroy  road  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  !in.  ft.  (2%  to 
3  rods)  per  day.  Hence  if  he  receives  $2  a  day,  it  costs  4  to  5  cts. 
per  lin.  ft.  of  road,  or  $200  to  $250  per  mile.  The  foregoing  is 
based  on  some  records  of  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
managing  editor  of  Engineering-Contracting. 
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Cost  of  Gravel  Reads,  Indiana.*— Mr.  Chas."  C.  Htjflane,  county 
engineer  of  Clinton  County,   Ind.,  has  given  us  the  following  data 

on  the  construction  of  gravel  roads  In  that  county : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Cost  of  gravel  at  pit 10.10 

Stripping     pit     0.05 

Hiiuling     0.30 

Dumping    and    spreading 0.03 

Slioveling 0.10 

Miscellaneous     0.05 

Total     J0.63 

As  about  1,800  cu.  yds.  of  gravel  are  required  per  mile  of  road. 
the  cost  will  be  $1,134.  In  addition  Mr.  Hufflne  estimates  the  coat 
of  grading  the  roadbed  at  $200  and  the  cost  of  bridges  and  culvert* 
at  $200,  making  the  total  cost  per  mile  $1,534.  The  above  estimate 
is  for  bank  gravel.  The  majority  of  roads  built  in  Clinton  County, 
however,  have  been  made  from  gravel  taken  from  wet  pits,  making 
an  additional  expense  of  25  ct*  per  cubic  yard  for  dipping  or 
10  eta  per  cubic  yard  for  pumping  water,  depending  on  the  method 
by  which  the  gravel  ts  taken  out  This  would  increase  the  cost 
of  the  road  $450  or  $180  per  mile,  respectively.  The  above  are 
about  the  average  cost  of  gravel  roads  in  Clinton  County  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  contract  prices  for  these  roads  have  varied 
from  $1,7.'0  to  $2,100  per  mile.  The  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  gravel  road  in  the  above  county  require  the  road- 
bed to  be  graded  to  a  width  of  24  ft.  and  the  gravel  surfacing  to 
be  placed  to  a  width  of  9  ft.  The  gravel  is  required  to  be  placed 
15  ins.  deep  at  the  middle  and  9  Ins.  at  the  side.  Common  labor 
in  Indiana  is  paid  about  13%  eta  per  hour,  and  about  30  cts.  per 
hour  is  paid  for  a  two-horse  team  and  driver. 

Cost  of  Gravel  Street,  Mlchfgan,— Mr.  A.  W.  Saunders  gives  the 
following:  The  gravel  was  often  very  wet,  puddled  In  fact;  87  cu. 
yds.  of  gravel  made  90  lin.  ft.  of  street  6  ins.  thick  on  the  center 
line  and  4  ina  thick  at  the  gutter,  and  25  ft.  wide.  The  gravel  wa« 
unloaded  from  a  lighter,  10  men  doing  the  work.  Six  men  In  a 
10-hr.  day  loaded  124  cu.  yds.  on  six  teams,  using  eight  wagona 
Each  round  trip  of  team  averaged  45  mlns.  a  total  of  68  trips  being 
made  in  a  10-hr.  day. 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  measured  loose  was  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Gravel     $0,850 

Unloading,  at  $1.75  per  day 150 

Hauling,   at   $4.50    per  day 257 

Spreading,  at   $1.75  per  day 087 

Superintendence    and    depreciation 021 

Total $1,365 

Cross  Reference  on  Cost  of  Grading  Roads. — The  reader  Is  re- 
ferred to  the  section  on  Earth  Excavation  and  Embankment  for 
the  discussion  of  grading  costs. 
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Cost  of  Qradlnfl  a  Road,  New  York,-!- A  stiff  clay  was  ditched 
and  graded  for  a  New  York  state  macadam  road  near  Puffialo,  at 
the  following  cost  per  cu.  yd.:  .    ) 

;  "I  Per  cu.  yd. 

Plowlag  , ,,<.;.  o.. ; .  i .  .  .  .$0.05  •", 

Loading,   into  .wagons ...*-..>.-^:..,..^. 0.12^4 

Hauling    1,000.   ft ^^^.^.,....^,  .  .1  . .  .    0.05^ 

Spreading     »rfj.'v,-;«i.-.  •!. ..... .    0.05 

Foreman,  .supt,  .timekeeper,  and  water  .hoy.-.  .  .   0.05 


Total     $0.33 

r,^e,vork  wa.s  don^  by  contract,  ah^  wages  wiere  $1.60  for  com- 
inpp  laborers,  $4.50  for,  teams,  per  8-hr."  day.  The  clay  was 
loosened  with  a  rooter,  plow  and  was.  hauled  in  patent  dunop 
wagons.  This  cost  Is  .a  [i^^ij^'gUf'e  for  stiff  material  h^u\0  .jaoi 
mof  e  than  1,000  ft;  j,.;  »,;,;,,,.,  ji.     .;■  ..^    '  ■    ' 

;  The  cost  , of  grading  2%  ioHes  o^r/oad.  under  conditions  essen- 
tially as  above,  except  that  the  materiar  was  a  gravglly  soil,  was 
aS'cts.  per  cu.   yd.  u'  :<i.f:     ;      ..'   Li    ,.  -,i<;u-    ,,  ;   .-;,,  oi 

iSost  of  Grading  a  Road,  MaryfAM.^^^ti  W.  ^W.  (S-oSby  grlvfeff  tit* 
■fSllowing:  '  '     ■    ■    '"'■1'^    ' 

,' Grading  a  road  for  a  6-in.  maea'dam  pkV^mjent  14  ft.  wide,  the 
wholQ,  roadbed  being  24  ft.  wide,  co6t  39.6_  cts.' per'tu.  yd^,  not  in- 
cluding the.  cost  of  "shaping,"  which  was  %  ct  per  sq.  yd.,  which 
is  equivalent  to  adding  4.2  cts.  per  cu.  yd-  to  the  grading  cost.  The 
road  averaged  1,700  cu.  yds^  per:,mile.  Work  was  done  by  day 
iabor,  negroi. labor  ,at  10  cts.  per  hr.,  and  team  at  40  cts. 

Cost  of  Grading  Road  With  Road  Machine,  Michigan. — Mr.  Frank 
F.  Roger.s  gives  the  following  data  on  wdrk^dotie  at  Port  Huron, 
MBch.r'  A  street  1*a.Srito.  be  mac^amize^;  with  3^  stj'JB  ,of  ^nacadam 
9  ftr  wide  and  about  &  ins.thiclc  after  rolling.  The  eaTth  was  sand 
and  sandy  loam  overlying  clayu  The  side  ditches  bed  already  Ijeen 
tAade,  and  the  street  was  already  well  turnpiked  (ci:(.>wned);  go  tttftt 

tlie  grading  consisted  merely  in  preparing  a  bed  for  tlto  •" 'Yr/J 

and  in  making  «arth  shoulders  to  hold  tlie  stone.  :  For  this  purpose 
a  cbmitton  road  machine  was  used,  Jirst -to  cut  off  t^ie  high  places 
and  fill  the  hollows  by  setting  the  blade  at  xight  angles,  with  the 
center  line  of  the  str^t*  i.Then,  to  form  the:  shoulders  and  cut 
the  crown  of  the  subgrade,  the  blade  was  set  at  a  slight  angle  so  as 
to  crowd  enough  earth  to  one  side  of  the  9-ft.  strip,  forming  first 
one  shoulder,  then  the  other..  Stakes  .wer^  set  i  ft.  outside  the 
9-ft.  strip  to'  give  line  in  operating*  the  ^xaden  The  edges'  of  the 
shoulders  were,  afterward  trinimed  by  h^nd  with  a,,  shovel  Wji lie  the 
subgrade  was  being  rolled  with  a  steam  roller.  The  grading  cost 
$85  per  mile  In  this  soft  sandy  soil,-  where  no  ditehlAgr'of  turnpiklng 
Wis'done.  "  :;:'-::     ;  -!ibf;TD   ''»     ;■  :"     -.-j    ;>o-j--1;/'     vc.,:: 

On  another  sti'etch  of  rokd,  Iti-sarid.  It  was  nec^^ssary  to  bl-ekk  tij?, 
re-grade,    and    trim    the    ditches    to   U«e,   «IB-  W611  ^'s'M^metkb  tH* 
shoulders  for  the  9-ft.  macadam.     This  cost  about  $360  per  ntiHe. — 
■  "•'  ■  .    .?r    ..-I'l   .3.niV)rcilitoO-v,»ri  ,  \<'U>  •,.?•■ 


ROAi>S.  ^P^'yEMENtX  WAlKS.  itti 

r*!Cwb.  tean^s,-  a '<3i*iver;  for  each  -team  and  anotbw'  man  io  operate 
tfiC  irader  were  iised.     tiach  team  and'  drlvner  Welyed:  ^^4-  for 

10  bi^  and  the  other  man  received  $1.50.  ">. 

Average  Prices  of  Pavements  in  100  Representative  Cities,  To- 
gether With  the  Wages  of  Labor  and  Prices  of  Paylnf^  Materials. *— 
liour  ts8ue  of  M^rch  27 .JDOJ.-we printed  a  nurabep  «rftaWes  shew- 
ing'the  character  and  cost  of  paving  work  done  In  1306,  W  a  nuiix- 
ber  of  representative  American  citiea  In  the  present  issue  w« 
pt-esOTt  somewhat  similar  data  on  the  paving  work  done  in,1907  hx 
100  cities  of  the  United^ ftatd*  N^'k&gmpt  W£tf  naile;  W  get  Com- 
plete statisrtcs  of  the- United  States ;  the  purpose',  rather,  was  to 
select  cities  In  various  sections  of  the  country  on  the  assumptiOii 
that  their  practice  and  activity  would  represent  with  approximate 
accuracy  the  pFaqtice-and  activity,  of  ^ese;  sections  as  9  whote-  ' 
JPw*aps  the  most  tnteresting  of  the.  tabfea  J^  Tabde  IVl  sBoWlng 
Jhe-Vages  of  labor  and  the  prices  of  materiala  It  wilFbe"n(rt^ 
from  this  that  the  8-hr.  day  does  not  prevail  in  all  of  the  ciU^ 
reporting.  Practically  all  of  the  E:astem  states  have  an  8-hr.  day. 
whHa  in  :^e  Middle  West  tJhib  fOc-hr.  day  seems  to  be  the  inofe 
cqmraoiT.  The  rates  of  Wages  of  labor  vary,  being  lowest  in  the 
South  and  highest  in  the  West.  In  the  New  England  cities-  the 
wages  of  common  labor  averaged  J2.00  per  day,  while  in  the 
Middle  West  the  average  was  $1.75.  The  cost  of  the  various  paving 
materials  taken,  in  combination  widi  th^  cosf  of  labor  are  Interest- 
ing in  as  muc"h  as  they  show  in  a  measure  the  reason  f or^  the  vari- 
ation, in  the  cost  of  the  pavement  given  in  the  other  table&^.  "^  -:  i 
i  :Tables  V  to  X,  giving  the  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of  pavement, 
should  be  of  general  interest,- although  it  is  evidaivt  that  no  per- 
fectly just  comparison  can  be  tMde  without  going  far  deeper  Infp 
local  conditions  than  the  data  sent  us  would  permit  "  In  theSd 
tables  the  average  price  per  square  yard  includes  grading,  unleas 
stated  otherwise. 

Cost  of  Paving;  in  50  Amerieaft  ettlef.t-^,Table«;»4qBiXlll  sho^ 
the  construction  and  -cost-  -of  atreefc ^ax^ie  JcniJsibmt^^trej^Bs^nta.- 
ilv€  American  cities.  These  figures  were  collected  by  the  ConimlttQe 
OB  npads  and  Pavements  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Engineers  and 
Surveyors  and  were  reported  at  the  annual  convention  held.' last 
week:  The  reoordk  cover  niicadami  -asphlft  \nd  iRckL  And.  Block 
pavements  and  give  the  mater4als  used,,  thickness  and  cost^  THfe 
costs  given  ■  are,  oif  course,  costs- to 'the  cities:  and : not  costs  to  the 
contractors.-   -No  ytry   accurate  genera)  conclusions :  can   be   dra^ 

-from  these  records,  and  in  fact  this  was  not-^he  iurfibse  of  thokr 
colIectiorLr  they  show  individual'  reiaords  qf^^Uy  I^Vi^g  work  and 
for  this  are;- de.sen.-ing  of  careful  sjudj-.     Mc  "A,  ^'.  Johnson,  Stafe 

-EntCineer,    Il'lindis,    was  jchalrmau    of  r  the    committee,    making    the 

jepoct  drfontwhi^  the  :t^les:s«-6-tairen. 

April  1,  1968. 
Peb:  ^r  iao8..  . 
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Tablc  X. — AxmAom  Pricb  of  Macadam  Laid  in  1907  ik  37  Crms. 


Total 

Price 

Thick- 

Per cu.  yd. 

ness  of 

Average 

Guar- 

for Grading 

Pave- 

Price 

antee 

If  Paid 

ment 

Per  Sq.  Yd. 

Years. 

Separately. 

Inchea 

$1.30 

2 

8 

•  •  ■ 

$0.40 

9 

.60 

.... 
.... 

5-6 

.435 

6-l» 

1.00* 

'.is 

12 

1.25 

15 

1.05*" 

■  '.ii^ 

12^ 

.70» 

.50 

12x 

.53 

^  ^' 

1.00 

.40 

12- 

.635* 

.35 

10 

1.08 

12 

1.50 

.    , 

.80 

.... 

.90 

.... 

8-12 

1.65» 

IS 

.53 

..'.'. 

12 

.65 

.... 

Ittv 

.82 

Illla* 

•  : 

...J""-: 

at: 

1.24* 

'  .  .  •  •       '' 

^  . 

.50 

•  ■  .  • 

7 

.39 

8 

1.00" 

*'.77* 

9 

.50 

8 

.50 

.... 

\-9» 

.... 

i2 

»»» 

12'* 

.65 

**' * 

M* 

-  S;  p»  JB  -J  *r  C            -17 

"«i 

1.25* 

.80 

12; 

.52* 

.50 

7 

j^A9f» -^- 

—_ ^ 

1.90 

.... 

\  \ 

.80%"      ..« 

:. . . . 

1.00 

.... 

12 

Sq.  Yds. 

Albany,  X.   T.    1,661 

Bayonne,  X.  J 5,600 

Brockton,    Mass.    39,123 

I^ston.    Pa 22,104 

East  Orange,  N.  J...   38,150^ 

Enizabetb.   N.    J 4,410^ 

Bvanston,    111 56,226 

Fond   du   Lac,   Wis. . .     6,000 

Holyoke.   Mass.    27,124 

Jersey  City,  N.  J....     8.046 

Keokuk.    la.    10,172 

La   Crosse,   Wia 33,529 

Medford,   Mass.    29,000» 

Milwaukee.  Wis.    87,215 

Minneapolis,    Minn 20,592 

Nash\ine,   Tenn.    9,693 

New    Bedford,    Mass..    29,793 

Newton,     Mass. 65,000* 

Oshkosh,    Wis.    14,026 

Portland.    Me.    22.275 

Providence    33.407 

Racine,    Wia    7,845 

Richmond,    Ind.     33,000 

Rockford,    ni 65,005* 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  64,000 
San    Antonio,    Tex. .  .280.000« 

Savannah,  Ga. 6,397* 

Sedalia,  Mo 12.555 

Sheboygan,  Wla  ..  r.  4,568 
Somerville,  Mass.....  5,800* 
South   Bend,.  Ind...,.     1.006 

Superior,    Wis 50,506 

Stockton,    Cal 83,000 

Toledo,  a ^  ^^,^.^ia,*T7^ 

Troy,   N.    Y 800 

Washington,   D.   C...   47,300 
Winona,  Minn 8,902 

•Does  not  include  grading. 

'Telford  macadam.  'About  one-half  of  this  was  over  a  marshy 
soil  and  4  ft.  average^  fill,  thus  making  the  average  price  higher  than 
usual ;  the  ordinarj'  cost  for  6-in.  macadam  including  excavation 
and  grading  Is  about  %1  per  yd.  'Miles  of  30-ft.  roadwaj' ;  of  this 
amount  7.43  miles  was  done  by  city  at  >1. 65  per  lin.  ft.  and  2.23 
miles  by  contract  at  $1.79  per  lin.  ft.  *Bv  day  labor.  *Loose. 
*Done  by  City  Engineer's  department.  "$0.65  to  $1.00.  »$0.50  to 
$0.77.  "Gravel  laid  on  soil,  'oper  lin.  ft.  "$0.92  to  $1.05.  "$0.10 
to  $0.25.  "9  ins.  limestone,  3  ins.  granite.  i*$0.60  to  $0.80.  «=By 
day  labor. 
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Prices  for  Estimating  Street  Work.*— Mr.  George  P.  Carver  gives 
the  following  prices.  They  are  the  prices  per  square  yard  on 
practically  all  classes  of  paving,  and  are  used  by  the  engineering 
department  of  one  of  the  largest  Massachusetts  cities  for  estimat- 
ing purposes  to  determine  amount  necessary  for  appropriation. 

These  figures  are  used,  and  to  the  total  10  or  15  per  cent  is 
added  for  incidentals.     , 

The  prices  in  this  lls^  are  made  up  from  the  figures  submitted  In 
bids  for  paving  work  'in  that  city  and  are  very  close  to  actual 
figures.  ! 

The  flagging  is  granite  and  l^orth  River  stone.    1  li 

The  prices  given  are  per  square  yard  .iniless  otherwise  stated. 

•fBlock    (granite)    paving    ....... ...^ $2.35 

♦ttBlock    (granite)    paving    .....'»..<....'..'.'..' ^-8.20 

•♦ttBlock    (granite)    paving    .'.......  ."-j. 4.10         j 

Telford  macadani,    8   ins.  l)lus  4   in§. 1.50         j 

Macadam,    6    ins.)   .......... ... '. . . . .'. V  "l^OO 

•♦Asphalt,    5-yr.    giiarantee    I.  .... .    3.90 

♦•Asphalt,    10-yr.    guarantee ."^t"  3.75 

♦Paving  with  old  igranite  blocks .,'. .  .^  ,.  l.dO        ;, 

•♦Repaving  with  old  granite  blocks ;...",  il.  2. 75 

New   blocks  furnished  oh  ground ....'....:  ^. .  S^  i-\  1.35        '' 

Brick    sidewalks  ' '...^.    l.lO.        ! 

Gravel    sidewalks 0.40  ■      | 

Crushed   stone   sidewalks . . .  .ji.'tO  J.     '' 

New  bricks  furnished   0.55 

Laying    bricks    flat 0.55 

tRelaying  old  bricks    ." 0.15 

Cobble    gutters,    old    cobbles .■   1.251^ 

Tar  concrete  furnished   and  laid 1.25        i! 

Gravel    roadway,    12    ins.    deep , ?'.^T>... . .  .i  .•  D.95        i 

♦•Wood  paving,  furnislied  and  laid.  ..*'•.'.';.". . . . . . ,  3^.50 

♦Bit.   brick  paving 5.50 

Concrete   base,    6    ins.    .......  iTTT".". 0.8J 

New    flagging,    furnished    on    ground 3.30 

tLaying    flagging   ; :, .,  — ;". .    1.00 

fFlagging  cross-walks,  furnished  and  laid.<j.. ... .   4.30 

♦♦ttFlagging  furnished  and   laid ....;...  .'. .-;  6.Q0 

•♦tfFlagging  furnished  and  laid. ".....-,  .s5.15 

New  edgestone  furnished,  per  lin.   ft ■. ......    0.70 

Setting  edgestone,  per  lin.  ft Ol25 

Edgestone  furnished  and  laid,  per  lin.   ft 0.95 

Circular  edgestone.  furnished  and  laid,  per  lin.  ft.  1.55 
Granolithic    sidewalks,    per   sq.    yd.. ..........  i .. ;    1.70 

Earth  excavation  (ordinary  digging),  per  cu.  yd.   0.38 

Rock   excavation,   per  cu.  yd 1 .75 

Setting  manhole  covers,   each. 3.00 

Extra  work,  actual  cost  plu8cl5%. 


♦  Gravel  base  ;    f-gravel- joints ;    l^t^teh  and  pebble -Join|^ ; 
♦*  concrete,  base.  'i 

Cost  of  Unloading  and  Hauling  Bricks.— Unloading  bricks  from 
a  gondola  car  to  wagons,  each  man  will  average  100  to  130  sq.  yds. 
of  brick  per  10-hr.  da^. 

In  8  to  10  mins.  a  gang, of  5^.  men  and  the  driver  will  easily  load 
a  wagon  with  enough-brick  to  lay  10  sq.  yds.,  which  is  equivalent  to 

'Engineering-Contracting,  'MAjt  16,  190te 
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a  load  of  2  ions.     Such  a  load  can  be  hauled  by  a  team  over  an 
ordinary  goot!.   level  earth  street.  '      "   : 

In  unloading'  the  bricks  at  the  curb  line,  the  driver  and  another 
man  in  the  w;igon  toss  brick  to  two  men  who  stack  them  up.  They 
will  unload  the  wagon  (14  sq.  yds.)   in  8  to  10  mins. 

Summing  up  we  have  the  following  cost  of  loading  and  unloading 
(not  including  the  lost  team  time)  : 

Per  sq.  yd. 

0.08  hr.  labor  loading  wagon,   at   J0.20 J0.0160 

0.05  hr.  labor   unloading   wagon,   at    $0.20 0.0120 

Total     ■ 10.028 

Since  the  lost  team  time,  ■while  loading  and  unloading^  amounts  to 
about  20  mins.  per  load,  or  2  mins.  per  sq.  yd.,  we  have  a  cost  of 
1.4  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  when  team  time  is  worth  40  cts.  per  hr. 

A  team  travels  21*1  miles  per  hr.,  or  220  ft.  per  mln.  Hence 
the  cost  of  hauling,  when  the  load  is  10  pq.  yds  or  2  tons,  is  3.2  cts. 
per  sq.  yd.  per  mile  of  distance  betw  :-  and  the  place  of 

unloading. 

We  have  a  fixed  cost  of  J.8  cts.  for  labor  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing, plus  l.*;cta  for  lost  team  time,  or  a  total  fixed  cost  of  4.2  cts. 
per  sq.  yd.   Tlence  the  following  rule  for  the  cost  of  hauling  brick: 

To  a  f.xed  cost  of  4-2  cf«.  per  sq.  yd.  add  3.2  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  per 
mile  when  the  load  is  S  tons. 

By  using  two  extra  wagons,  one  empty  wagon  at  the  car  being 
leaded,  and  one  full  wagon  being  unloaded  at  the  street,  the  Item 
of  "lost  team  time"  can  be  almost  entirely  eliminated,  for  a  team 
can  be  unhijched  from  an  empty  wagon  and  hitched  to  a  loaded 
wagon  in  1  min.,  and  by  fastening  a  chain  from  the  rear  of  the 
loaded  wagon  to  the  tongue  of  the  empty,  the  empty  can  be  pulled 
up  alongside  the  car  ready  for.  loading.  When  this  is  done,  the 
"fixed  cost"  Js  reduced  to  2.8  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  Then  if  3  tons  are 
hauled  per  load,  as  is  comin<m  on  city  street*,  the  cost  of  hauling 
brick  becomfeis:  ' 

To  a  fixedicost  of  S  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  add  2  cts.  per  mile  of  haul. 

The  use  oiC  extra  wagons  is  particularly  desirable  when  a  smaller 
gang  than  5  men  is  engaged  in  loading,  for  with  a  smaller  gang  the 
lost  team  time  would  be  correspondingly  greater  if  there  were  no 
extra  wagons. 

Gravity  Conveyor  for  Handling  Brick  to  Pavers  From  Stock  Piles 
Without  Breakage.* — Fig.  8  shews  a  simple  device  for  liandling 
paving  brick  from  stock  piles  at  the  sides  of  the  street  to  pavers, 
which  has  been  successfully  used  by  Carlson  &  These.! us,  brick 
paving  contractors,  Chicago,  111.,  In  paving  work  in  Cliieago  and 
other  western  cities.  The  usual  method  of  handling  brick  is  by 
wheelbarrows.  The  barrows  are  loaded  at  the  stock  piles  by  wheel- 
ers, wheeled  onto  the  street  and  dumped.  There  the  dumped  brick 
are  arranged  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  pavers  by  pilers.     For  say 


*  Engineering-Contracting,  April  21,  1903. 
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three  pavers  laying  1,500  »q.  yds.  per  day  there  will  be  required 
eUrht  wheelers  and  four  pilers  to  handle  the  brick.  In  addition  the 
loading  and  dumping  of  the  brick  results  In  more  or  less  break- 
age. With  the  device  Illustrated  It  has  been  found  easily  possible  to 
supply  bricks  to  three  pavers  laying  1.500  sq.  yds.  per  day  with 
only  four  men,  a  saving  of  eight  men  over  wheelbarrow  work. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  device  on  the  work  Is  shown  by 
Fig.  8.  The  device  Is  merely  a  set  of  conveying  rolls.  Two  boards 
5  Ins.  wide  are  set  parallel  and  carry  between  them  a  train  of 
wood  spools.  The  axles  of  the  spools  extend  through  bushed  holes 
in  the  side  boards  and  have  removable  nuts  at  the  ends,  which 
permit  oiling.  The  spools  are  spaced  so  as  to  have  a  clearance  of 
H  In.  They  are  ordinary  wooden  spools,  with  a  barrel  3%  Ins. 
long  between  shoulders.  They  are  set  so  that  the  line  of  the 
shoulders  is  just  below  the  top  edges  of  the  side  boards;  this  per- 
mits a  steel  strap  guard  to  be  fastened  to  the  top  edge  of  «»J»<^h 
side  boqrd  so  as  to  extend  Inward  over  the  shoulders  and  prevent 
dfrt  anil  chips  from  lodging  between  the  ends  of  the  spools  and  the 
adjoining  side  boards.  Below  the  journals  the  side  boards  are 
thinned  down  so  as  to  permit  such  debris  to  fall  out  easily.  The 
whole  construction  is  very  simple  and  forms,  as  has  been  stated,  a 
train  of  rolls  which,  when  set  at  an  incline,  will  allow  a  brick, 
when  set  edgewise  on  the  spdols,  to  move  from  top  to  bottom  by 
gravity. 

The  conveyors  described  above  are  usually  made  in  16-ft.  lengths. 
They  may,  of  course,  be  made  longer,  but  a  16-ft  length  is  easily 
carried  by  one  man,  and  when  much  longer  conveyors  are  needed 
two  or  more  16-ft.  sections  can  be  coupled  end  to  end.  When  used 
on  the  street  the  ends  of  the  conveyors  near  the  sides  of  the  street 
are  supported  on  standards  extending  up  from  small  trucks  or  car- 
riages which  travel  along  the  gutter.  This  method  of  support  can 
be  seen  in  the  illustration.  Two  conveyors  are  employed,  one  ex- 
tending into  the  street  from  each  side.  The  inner  ends  of  the  two 
conveyors  meet  at  the  center  of  the  street  and  the  outer  ends  extend 
beyond  the  supporting  trucks  and  the  gutters  and  past  the  endp  of 
the  stock  piles.  Just  back  of  the  trucks  there  is  a  hinge  in  each 
conveyor  which  permits  the  projecting  end  to  be  tilted  up  to  clear 
trees,  poles  or  other  obstructions  when  the  conveyors  are  shifted 
ahead.  The  Incline  given  the  conveyor  is  as  flat  as  may  be,  so  that 
the  brick  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off  the  conveyor  with  as  little 
lifting  as  possible.  An  incline  of  1  in.  to  1  ft  is  ample ;  in  fact 
it  has  been  much  flatter  on  most  of  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  Carl- 
son and  Theselius.    In  one  case  the  incline  was  only  14  Ins.  in  24  ft 

The  method  of  operating  the  conveyors  is  quite  clearly  shown  by 
the  illustration.  The  loaders  take  the  bricks  from  the  piles  and  set 
them  edge  up  and  endwise  on  the  spools.  The  movement  of  the 
brick  is  then  by  gravity  down  the  conveyor.  In  putting  the  brick 
on  the  conveyor  the  loaders  take  care  to  place  the  best  or  smooth 
edge  up,  so  that  when  the  pavers  take  them  off  they  do  not  have 
to  turn  them   to  find  the  best  edge  to  come  on  top.     The  pavers 
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grasp. a  brick  in  each  hand  and  place  both  at  once.     The  loaders 
ta^e  care,^  in  placing  the  bricl^  on  the  conveyors  to  Iceep  the  slipply 
just  ahead  ,of   th?    laying.     If   the  conveyor   is  kept    tight   packe'S'', 
with  ,t>ri.ck  all  the  timei  they  bind'  and  the  paver  has  to  exert  more  ' 
forc^  in.  lifting  them,  whicl,!  reduces  his  speed. 

As   stated    above,    with    three,  conveyors   a   gar.;;    .  f    ^   von    men, 
tofiV  loaders  and,  three  pavers,   will   lay    1,500  sq.   yds.   of  paving,  a 
day.    ,,Th|s,^  record    has   been    frequently    made    by    the    contractors 
named  above.     These  contractors  have  patented  the  device  and  a.re  ! 
putting  it  on  the  market.     They  will  furni-sh  these  conveyors,  maide^ 

up  in   16-ft.  lengths  or  longer  at  $2  per  lineal  foot         ,      ,       •  '• 

.'■■!    ■■!  -^    v;.  ■    ii; 

Cost  of  Laying  Bricks. — Bricks  are  ordinarily  .carriei.inv,wJj^s,T 
barrows  from  the  piles  along  the  curb  an(5  dump  on  the-finished.r 
pavement  behind  the  bricklayers.  The  average  wheelbarrow  load; jSi 
about  40  "pavers,"  or  270  lbs.,  and  is  seldom  more  tlian  ."45„ 
"pavers,"  or.  305  lbs.  Such  loads  are  readily  wheeled  over  level  run-  ^ 
ways  and  :ev^n  up  a  shprt  slope  of  1  in  ;7.:  A  man  will  readily  lo^,, 
a  barrow  in  1%  nrins.,  at  which  rate,  if  he  were  doing  nothing  /2l«?fj 
but  load  barrows  h«  would  average  14,000  "pavers"  loaded  in  . 
10  'hrs.  But  the  men  who  load  the  bricks  usually  wheel  them,  to,, 
plage  and  dump  them.  Where  the  distance  to  be  wheeled  is  about^r 
40  ft.,  it  takes  about  %  min.  to  go  and  return  plus  another  %  rriln.,, 
lost  in  dumping  the  barrow  and  in  brief  rests ;  so  that  a  day's  work  , 
is  10,000  "pavers,"  or  175  sq.  yds.,  loaded  and  wheeled  40  f t. .    ■    ,. , 

Two  men  wheeling  bricks  to  each  bricklayer  is  a  common)  ratio, 
and  300  «q.  yds.   laid  per  day  by  a  bricklayer  is  ..considered  a  bigr 
day's  work(  although  it  is  frequently  exceeded.     This  would  require 
the  wheeling  of.  150  sq.  yds.  per  man  on  wheelbarrow.  •,,  •:,,: 

Foremen  at-e  often  very  careless  in  spacing  the  wagon  loads  of ' 
brltlt  along  the  curb.  So  that  there  are  frequently  too  many  bricks 
at  one  part  of  thfe  street,  and  too  few  at  another.     When  this  t»'li6<  i 
more  men  with  wheelbarrows  are  required  to  deliver  the  bricks.     "'^ 
.The   number   of  men   to   each   bricklayer   is   ordinarily   n1ion'    n;? 
follows : 

*  Per  day. 

1  bricklayer     J $  2.50 

2  men  wheeling  and  delivering  bricks 3.50     , 

f  ■  jl'rlH   1  '"^'^   spreading   sand   cushion , 2.25. 

/        1  man    ramming    1.75 

'^Vi   men   grouting  joints  with   cement 2.6B     '        ' 

V]  man  raising  sunken  brick,   etc ,0.§6  .  ,    ■■,:,^ 

7  men  total    .... .'■$Y^.5()'   '  "  "  _ 

^f^en.  the  bricklayer,  who  really  "sets  the  pace,"  lays  300, sq.^ yds: ' 
per  day,  , the  cost  of  laying  and  grouting  is  $13.50  ~. "300  =  4%  ffts.' 
pie't  ^^yd.,  to  which  %  ct  must  be  added' f6r  foi-^ariaiia  water 
boy, 'faking  a  total  of  5  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  for  laying' 'the  bt*ick: 
This  \s  a  cost  that  may  be  attained  under  good  management,  and 
■v<?lth  skilled  men.  It  is,  perhaps,  nearer  an  average  to  say  that' 
2fi5  ai.V<3s.  per  day  are  commonly  laid  by  each  bricklayer,  making 
th6  '6ofef   of  laying  6'  cts.    per   sq.   yd.,    exclusive   of   foriem&n   and 
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including  them,   assuihfng  thkt  k  tbreraan 

oui'c-i  .  ia>:s  a^'jui  _  j  iii.,-n,  and  that  wages  are  ias  above  gfren. 
*.    Summary  of  Cost  of  Brick  Pavement.— Based  upon  the  foregoing 
data,  wo  TTinv  >:-nm:iri:!P  'he  cost  of  a  brick  pavement,  hrlrks  Irild 
.on  edgf  1   cement  mortar,  as  follow.-  : 

......:..:'.:.:.:.... ^^9i%'■ 

19.  thlA,  at  fi-oo. . . .  0.04r  ; 

o.mi   cii.    y.i.   sanu   l"r   p'outinK   joints, '  at   tl.OO,^, 0.004  t- 

0.028  bbl.   cement  for  grouting  joints,  at  11,50..,^.......    d.dii/ 

■    "-  *   Tbtal   materials    10.918 

Ziahor: 

.-  Hauling  brtck   1  mile    (2  +  3  ct?/) |0U)5e 

L.aying  brick  and  grouting    0.050 

'         Total   labor      $0,100 

Total  materials  and  $1,013 

1/6  cu.  yd.  concrete  •'" 0.600 

^   cu.  yd.  earth  excavation,  at  t'y'iO 0.100 

Grand    totaJL ?1  713 

The  above  costs  of  concrete  base,  ajnd  of  earth   •  are 

merely    assumetl    for   illiistration.    the    details    pf    th<  cs .  of 

work  being  givea  elsewhere.  ,-. 

The  cost  of  Ailing  of  the  Joints  of  a  brick  pavement  is  diacusded 

in  detail  In  the  Ticxt  paragraph.        -      --•  rj;,-,  .  '^ 

Cost  of  Fllilrig  Joint?  of  Brick  Pavement.— To  determine  the  ai^ 
of  brick  pavement  occupied  by  the  joints,  refer  to  the  table  oh 
page  359.  It  will  tje  noted  there,  for  illustration,  that  2%  x  8^^  x 
4-ln.  bricks  laid  oft  ,edg$  require  57.2  bricks  per  sq.  yd.  when  laid 
with  %-in.  joints,  or  61  bricks  if  it  were  possible  to  lay  them  so 
close  that  there  would  be  no  joints.  Hence  the  joints  occupy  an 
area  equivalent  to  61,0 — ^^57.2  —  3.8  bricks  p^r  sq.  yd.  But  S.8-!- 
61  =  6.2%,  which  is  the  percentage  of  area  occupied  by  joints. 
Since  the  joints  are  4  Ins.  deep,  each  sq.  yd.  of  pavement  contains 
6.2^  X  (4  4-  36)  =0.007  cu.  yd.  of  grout  or  tar  used  to  fill  the 
jointa  If  cement  grout  is  used,  theii  the  amount  of  sand  and 
cement  per  cu.  "yd.  for  any  specified'  proportions  is  ascertahied  by 
referring  to  Tables  I  and  II  In  the  Concrete  Section.'  •   ' 

Thus,  Table  I  shows  that  about  4  bbls.  of  cement  and  0.6  cu.  yA. 
of  sand  are  required  per  cu,  yd.  of  1  to  1  mortar.  Hence  a  sq.  yd. 
of  brick  pavement  laid  with  pavers  will  require  0.007  X  4  bbla  = 
0.028  bbl.  cement,  and  0.007  X  0.6  cu.  yd.  =  0.0042  cu.  yd.  sand.        ' 

In  like  manner,  we  find  that  about  2%  bbls.  cement  and  O.^-  cu. 
y'.l.  of  sand  are  required  per  cu.  yd.  of  1  to  2  mortar.  Henfee, 
0.007  X  2%  =0.019  bbl.  cement  will  be  required  to  grout  a  sq.  yd. 
of  brick;    and  0.007x0.8  =  0.0056  cu.  yds  of  sand. 

If  paving  blocks,  314  x  8%  x.4  ins.,  are  laid  with  %-in,,JoIiitjC  it 
will  be  seen  on  page  359  that  44.5  blocks  lay  a  sq.  yd.^  while  with- 
out,joints  it  would  require  46.9  blocks,  or  a  difference  of  2.4  blocks, 
which   is    5.1%    of   the   area.      Hence,    using   the    same  method   of 
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analysis  as  above  given,  it  would  require  5.1%  X  (4h-36)  =0.0057 
cu.  yd.  of  grout  or  tar  to  fill  the  joints.  Therefore  it  would  require 
0.023  bbl.  cement  and  0.0034  cu.  yd.  sand  to  fill  the  joints  of  a 
square  yard  of  blocks  with  a  1  to  1  grout.  "With  a  1  to  2  grout,  it 
would  require  0.016  bbl.  cement  and  0.0046  cu.  yd.  sand  per  sq.  yd. 

If  a  tar  or  pitch  filler  is  used,  the  2i^  x  8%  x  4-in.  "pavers"  will 
require  0.007  cu.  yd.,  or  0.19  cu.  ft.  of  tar  per  sq.  yd.  Since  there 
are  T^  gals,  per  cu.  ft,  this  is  equivalent  to  1.3  gals,  per  sq.  yd. 
Tar  is  usually  sold  in  52-gal.  barrels,  but  the  size  of  the  barrel 
should  always  be  specified. 

•If  3i4x8%x4-In.  "blocks"  are  used,  0.0057  cu.  yd.,  or  0.15 
cu.  ft.,  or  1.1  gal.  of  tar  will  be  required  per  sq.  yd. 

Tar  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.25,  and  therefore  weighs  78  lbs. 
per  cu.  ft.,  or  a  trifle  more  than  10  lbs.  per  gal. 

As  above  given,  the  labor  of  grouting  joints  of  "pavers,"  in- 
cluding mixing  the  Portland  cement  and  sand  and  brooming  it  into 
the  joints,  is  less  than  1  ct.  per  sq.  yd.,  where  the  men  work  at  all 
vigorously,  but  even  this  is  equivalent  to  $0.01  -^  0.007  cu.  yd.  = 
11.40  per  cu.  yd.  of  cement  grout,  and  is,  therefore,  susceptible  of 
considerable  reduction,  as  will  be  seen  by  subsequent  examples. 

The  labor  cost  of  melting  and  pouring  tar  Into  joints  Is  usually 
about  1  ct.  per  gal.,  when  wages  are  ?1.75  per  10  hrs. 

Number  and  Weight  of  Paving  Brick  Per  Square  Yard. — The  so- 
called  "standard  brick"  for  house  building  is  2^4x814x4  Ins., 
and  for  a  time  brick  for  paving  purposes  were  also  made  of  the 
same  dimensions.  Within  recent  years  the  size  of  the  standard 
brick  for  paving  purposes  has  become  2  '/^  x  8 14  x  4  Ins.,  and  such 
bricks  are  commonly  called  "pavers."  It  takes  52  to  57  of  these 
"pavers"  per  sq.  yd.  A  larger  size,  3%  x  8^^  x4  ins.,  is  also  much 
used,  and  is  known  as  "block. '  Some  variations  from  these  dimen- 
sions occur,  as  in  Hallwood  block,  which  is  3x9x4  ins.  ;  and  as 
neither  the  engineer  nor  the  contractor  can  be  sure  of  the  exact 
side  of  brick  that  will  be  delivered,  it  is  always  necessary  to  secure 
from  manufacturers  a  statement  as  to  the  sizes  they  make. 

When  the  sizes  are  known  there  is  a  factor  of  uncertainty  to  the 
inexperienced,  and  that  is  the  thickness  of  the  grouted  or  tarred 
joints  between  bricks  as  ordinarily  laid.  I  have  found  as  the  aver- 
age of  a  large  number  of  measurements  that  the  thickness  of  the 
average  joint  is  about  %  in.,  unless  the  "pavers"  are  made  with 
projecting  lugs  to  give  a  wider  joint. 

The  following  table  gives  such  data  as  will  ordinarily  sen^e  in 
estimating  the  number  of  brick  that  will  be  required.  Brick  are 
occasionally  laid  with  extremely  close  joints  about  one-sixteenth 
inch,  in  which  case  about  Z%  more  "pavers"  laid  on  edge  will  be 
required  than  given  in  the  table,  but  close  laying  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive work  for  the  contractor,  but  objectionable  also  In  that  It  Is 
then  impossible  to  fill  the  joints  perfectly. 

For  street  pavements  the  bricks  or  blocks  are  laid  on  edge  (mak- 
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Ing  a  brick  pavement  i  Ina  thick),  but  for  sidewalks  they  ar« 
ss^ally  laid  flatwise.  /  believe  that  in  residence  streets  the  bricks 
ffi^Ud  usually  be  laid  flatwise  for  tnte  cconomir's  saks. 

No.  of  Brick  Per  Square  Yard. 

With  U-in.     No  Allowance 
Slxe    of    Brick.  Juii.ii.  for  Joints. 

114x8x4.   l.^'''    fl-'"-'=-    r^«  r  40.5 

214  X  8x4,    la  'JT  1  72.0 

2^x8^x4,-  -t   -.'.:.'>  as.s 

2^4-x8ViX4,    l>w>a    .  .St  .vise    60.1  69.8 

2%x8>^x4,    laid   rtaiwise    36.4  39.3 

2Wx8ViX4,    laid   fxlpewise    57.2  61.0 

3%x8Vix4,    '.■•■'    •' 'so    36.4  38.1 

3?4x8%x4.  -se    44.5  46.9 

3x9x4,  Wid  34.4  '  36.0 

3l](9tx4,   laid    eu«c«isc    45.5  48.0 

Having  obtained  the  price  x>er  thousand  .(M)^  for  the  pavinx 
brick,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  freight  rate  to  destination,  the  weight 
of  the  bricks  must  be  known  to  estimate  total  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars 
at  destination.  The  specific  gravity  of  paving  brick  ranges  from 
1.$  to  2.7.     Tests  of  12  Ohio  makes  show  a  range  of  1.95  to  2.25. 

Assuming  a  specific  gravity  of  2.2,  a  square  yard  oiP  tirfck  pavers 
4  ins.  thick  would  weigh  385  lbs.,  and  a  square  foot  would  weigh 
43  lbs.,  as  laid  with  %-in.  Joints.  Whence,  by  taldng  froBi  the 
bidding  sheet  the  number  of  quare  yards  of  pavement  and  mtrttlply- 
ing  by  385,  the  total  weight  is  readily  ascertained ;  or,  for  all 
practical  pwrposea,  divide  the  number  of  square  yards  by  $,'iind  the 
quotient  tcill  be  the  number  of  short  tons  of  freight. 

It  is  convenient  to  remember  that  a  "paver"  (2%  x  8%  x  4  Ins.) 
weighs  about  6%  lbs.  and  a  "block"  (314x814x4  ins.)  weighs 
8  %  lbs.  These  are  actual  averages  of  several  makes  of  New  York 
State  bricks  that  I  have  used. 

Cost  of  a  Brick  Pavement,  Champaign,  III. — Mr.  Charles  -\pple 
gives  the  following  data  on  the  cost  of  a  brick  pavement  laid  In 
1903  at  Champaign,  111.  The  work  was  done  by  contract,  the  con- 
tract price  for  grading  being  23  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  f6^''ibrt'<f* 
pavement  on  concrete  base,  $1.29  per  §q.  yd. 

The  grading  was  done  with  drag-scoop  scrapers,  wheel -scrapers 
and  wagons,  each  being  used  as  demanded  by  the  length  of  hau.1. 
Earth  was  loosened  with  plows  to  within  3  ins.  of  spbgrade  a,^ 
this  last  layer  then  removed  with  pick  and,  shovel-  ,  ^ 

The  cost  of  removing  the  last  3  Ins.  was  2  ctM.  per  aq,  yd.  .  (or 
24  cts,  per  cu.  yd.)  with  labor  at  $1.75  per  day  of  10  hrs,  l^ejce 
was  a  total  of  26,715  cu.  yds.  of  grading,  aad  there  jwere  31^,504 
sq.  yds.  of  pavement.       ,  .    ,      ,.  „  ,.  .,    : ,.,.  „  c    - 

The  subgrade  "h-as"  compacted  with  a  horse-roller  weighing  U5J> 
Iba  per  lin.  In.  at  an  average  cost  of  about  0.05  cts.  per. sq.  yd.  , 
■"  Tlie  concrete  foundation  was  6  ins.  thick,  composed  of  1  part 
natural  cement,  3  parts  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  3  parts  of  broken 
stone.  All  the  materials  were  mixed  with  shovels,  and  were 
thrown  into  place  from  the  board  upon  which  the  mixing  was  done. 
The   material   was   brought   to    the    steel   mixing   board    in    wheel- 
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barrows  from  piles  where  it  had  been  placed  In'  the  jniddle  of 
the  street,  the  length  of  haul  being  usually  from  30  to  60  ft. 

When  the  concrete  base  had  set,  a  sand  cushion  1 14  ins.  thick 
was  placed  ttjbto  lt>  and^'^dpon  this  the  brick  wearing  surface  was 
laid.  ■■■''{^.  '}'-■'  ■■■'  ■  "I-  ' 

The  cost  of  the  brick  wearing  surface  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  and  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  1,000  paving  blocks 
will  lay  25  sq.  yds.  of  pavement,  or  40  blocks  per  sq.  yd.  This 
ratio  was  determined  by  actual  count  after  the  pavement  was  laid. 
To  this  cost  will  have  to  be  added  something  for  rejected  bricks, 
the  amount  depending  upon  how  closely  the  inspection  Is  done  at 
the  kilns. 

Cost  op  6-iN.  Concrete  Sase  for  Pavement.    . 

No.  of  Sq.  yds.  Total  Cost  per 

.,-!  ,  I  ,.  men.  per  day.  wagea  eq.'yd. 
Wiling    subgrade     (1     roller,     2 

teams,    1    driver) ;..'....        1-       8,000  $4.75  $0.0066 

Mixing  and  tamping  concrete:  ic 

Turning   with   shovels    6          12.00   .      .....^„ 

Throwing   into    place 4          8.00  ....... 

Handling    cement    2          3.50          >;A 


Wetting  with  hose    1  1.75  ...v». 


^Tamping     2  3.50 

'grading   concrete    1  l"' 


orlWheeling    stone     6          10.50  .  . . .  {^h 

.-,  rWheeling    gravel     4         7.00  .. .  ..i.^a 

.Foreman     1         4.00  ,, 

^i«  j«   a'otal     .,.-.■. 27  900  $52.00  $0.0380 


Total  labor  p.er  sq.  yd $0.0585 

Materials:        . 

0.2  bbl,  cement,   at    JO.^O $0.10 

0.1  cu.  yd.  sand  and  gravel,  at  $1.00 0.10 

0.1  cu.  yd.   broken  stone,  at   $1.40 O.lt     '   iOli'iiJIi 

Total  for  material  and  labor  per  sq.  yd "'  $6.3985 

This  Is  practically  40  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  or  $2.40  per  cu.  yd.  of 
concrete  for  materials  and  labor.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  labor 
cost  of  making  and  placing  the  concrete  was  only  35  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.,  average  wages  being  nearly  $1.85  a  day.  E.xcluding  the  fore- 
man, the  26  men  placed  900  sq.  yds.  or  150  cu.  yds.  per  day,  which 
Is  nearly  6  cu.  yds.  per  man.  This  record  Is  so  abnormally  high 
that  I  am  satisfied  the  concrete  did  not  measure  6  ins.  thick,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Apple.  Certainly  0.2  cu.  yd.  of  stone  and  sand  com- 
bined could  not  make  a  sq.  yd.  of  6-in.  concrete.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  compacted  concrete  actually  did  not  meai^dre  much 
more  than  4  ins.  thick.  .  - 

The  cost  of  hauling  and  laying  the  brick  blocks  (40  per  sq.  yd.) 
was  as  follows:  _ 

Hauling  Brick:  Per  M.  yd. 

0.01     day  labor  loading  wagons  from  car,  at  $1.75 $0,Oil75 

0.08     day  team  hauling,  1  mile  at  $3.00 0.0240 

0.0^8  day  labor  unloading  at  curb  line  at  $1.75 0:0140 


'   '     I'otal,   hauling  brick    w'.OSis 
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t^^g  Brick: 

O.0033  day  labor,    spreading  sand,  cushion,  at   Jl.75 $0.0057 

•.«0«6  day  wheeling  brick  to  layers,  at  $1.75 0.0115 

0.0033  day  bricklaitr,    at    $2.50 0.0083 

0.0022  day  labor,    sweeping    and    fllling    JoinU    with    sand. 

at   $1.75    0.0039 

O.OOlt  day  team  rolling  parenjent.  al  fJ.OO. ............. ..  0.0037 

Total,    laj-lng   brick. $'V<wn 

Grand  total,  labor,  bauHng  an<J  laying IO.ijs.^6 

MfttMala^:  .!!!!!  .'irt    j  /. 

0.027?  cu.  yd.  sand  cnshlon  (1  huT^,  at  $1  "f' $0.0277 

40  brick  block  f.  o.  b.  destinatiort.  at  flS.OO  per  M 0.6400 

0.0023  cu.   yd.   aand  filler,   at  $1.00 0.0023 

Total    materials    $0.8700 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  foregoing: 

.'  .'    ■         -  Per  sq.  y.l. 

Os435  CO.  yd.  grading.    aJ    t«.X3 1  ■  Inio 

0.1«7  cu.  yd.  concrete  base   0,3SS5 

Brick  and  sand  cushion A.if0v^ 

Hauling  brick    . »...,• »  •.•S5S 

Laj'ing    brick O.OfSl 

.1'  'G«aii«  total   $1.2571 

The  contract  price  was  $1;29.  Note  that  the  Joints  were  filled 
with  aand  and  not  with  grout. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  man  loading  blocks  from  car  to  wagon 
averaged  100  sq.  yds.,  or  4,000  blocks,  per  10-hr.  day;  and  that 
each  man  unloading  wagons  averaged  125  sq.  yds.,  or  5.000  blocks 
per  day.  Each  bricklayer  averaged  300  sq.  yds.  and  each  man 
wheeling  bricks  to  the  layer  averaged  150  sq.  yds. 

Cost  of  80,000  Square  Yards  of  Brick  Pavement,  Iowa. — The  fol-. 
lowing  is  quoted  from  Engineering-Contracting,  June  23,  1909." 
During  1905  and  1906,  a  large  amount  cf  brick  paving  and  cement 
curb  was  built  at  Centervllle,  la.,  by  contract  Mr.  M.  G.  Hall^ 
required  the  inspectors  to  keep  a  careful  force  account  of  the  work' 
done,  and  the  following  data  are  a  summary  of  the  records  thus^ 
gathered.  .     .  :-    > 

Purington  paving  bricks  were  laid  on  a  concrete  base.  'i^ltS.^-S^ 
1^-in.   sand  cushion  between.     The  joints  were  fl'led  with  a   1:1 
cement   grout.      Expansion    joints   of   asphalt   filler   were   provided 
from   curb   to  curb,    every   50   ft.,   and   along   each   curb.     The, -fol- 
lowing costs  do  not  include  grading. 

The  concrete  base  was  a  1 :  3  V^  :  6  mixture  and  it  was  machine 
mixed.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  serious  error  made  either 
In  recording  or  In  calculating  the  amounts  of  cement,  sand  and 
broken  stone  used,  for,  as  will  be  seen  below.  Mr.  Hall's  data 
show  about  two-thirds  as  much  of  each  of  these  materials  per; 
cubic  yard  as  are  required  by  a  1 :  3%  :  6  mixture.  Mr.  Hall's  data 
were  originally  published  in  "Engineering  Xews"  April  2,  1908, 
and  were  not  there  analyzed  as  we  have  analyzed  them  below, 
which  probably  accounts  for  his  failure  to  discover  the  discrep-,, 
ancy.     This  emphasizes  the  ImiK)rtance  of  using  the  cubic  yard  as 
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the  unit  In  checking  up  costs  of  concrete,  instead  of  relying  solely 
upon  the  square  yard.  '   '^ 

Our  analysis  oif  the  cost  of  the  5-in.  concrete  base,  for  three  jobs 
aggregating  58,000  sq.  yds.,   shows-  the  following: 

'■'  '    '  Cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Sand  wheelers,  at  20  cts.  per  hf,. 12.24 

Concrete  wagons,  at  40  cts.   per  hr 8.42 

Men   on   mixer,   at  22%    cts.   per  hr. .  .^.,(,,^. 5.62 

Spreaders,   at  221^   cts.   per  hr. ....,;;  .,„.i,>' 5.47 

Tampers,   at   20   cts.   per  hr. .......'......' .'. 1.93 

Water  boy,   at   10   cts.   per  hr 0^72 

Extra  men,  at   20  cts.   per  hr ; 1.93 

...  ,  Foreman,  at  30  cts- .per.  hr^.. ,  .,,^,.  .^ .,,.  .j.  ji.^,^.jrt.^,,,  1.93 
j.'ju.Coal  for  mixer,  at.  $2.5.0  per  .tOR^.  ,,;.  ;T»i<8.|,pE.«..{,5j   .,1.58 

iu  T.'.u- .  Tots.}    labor. .>.  .v* ,-, .  <,  8,^.84 

This  is  practically  4 fr  cts.  pef  cu.  yd.,  exclusive  of  interdst,   9e- 

preciatlOn'  and  repairs  on  mixer.  Since  the  concrete  was  5  ins. 
thick,  divide  any  of  the  above  items  by  7.2  to  get  the  cost  fcer 
square  yard. 

According  to  Mr.'  Hall's •  records,  the  cost  of  materials  was  as 

follows,  when  rediacied  to  the  cubic  yard  basis: 

■■<-''' .  Per  cu.  yd. 

'    '0.56  bbl.  cenjent;  at  12.00..,. . .  ^ ■* $1.12    . 

0.40  ton    sand,    at    $0;70 :..'.. 0.28 

0.52  cu.    yd.    stone,    at    $1.20 ;v 0.62       'w 

'     Hauling  cement    ...........  .^  v 0. 02 

.1 1 .,  i  Hauling  sand     0.14 

P^  „HauUng  stone 0.29 

iUJfit   ibTotftl    material* .iVI^  j  iJ  .  Muwi  .IMH-   T>q 

The  sand  weighed   2;7o6  lbs.   per  cu.  yd.,  anc?' the'^s'torife  ^kXft^^ 
'2,626  lbs.  per  cu.  yd."^'^''^*^  '    ^^^  O 

Since  the  materials  wbyld  have  to  be  about  50  per  cent  iftio'if^ 
than  above  given  to  make  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  tamped  \n 
place,  there  is  evidently  an  error,  and  the  cost  of  materials,  at  the' 
unit  prices  given,  would  be  about  $3.70  per  cu.  yd..  Instead  of  $2,471/ 
The  cost  of  laying  58,000  sq.  yds.  of  brick  pavement  was  as, 
fpUowe : 

Cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Brick   w^heelers,  at   20  cts.    per  hr.  w 1.52 

Bricklayers,  at  22  lA   cts.   per  hr 0.88 

Men  spreading  sand,  at  22%  cts.  p^  hr 1.05 

Water  boy,  at  10  cts.  per  hr..  i^ij^  oka 0.15 


Foreman,  at   30  cts.   per  hr ■..'..'..'■'. 0.41 

Total     ~^-l',  '":X 

By  dividing  the  square  yard  cost  of  any  item  into  the  correspoftd"^ 
Irig'Tate  of  wrtges,  the  number  of  square  yards  per  hoUr  is  obtainedi^' 
Thus,  each  bricklayer  laid  22.5 -=- 0.88  =  25.6  sq.  yds.  per  hr.,  or  256 
sq.  yds.  per  .day.  Since  there  were  53  bricks  per  sq.  yd.,  this  Is 
eqtiivalent  to  13,668  bricks  per  bricKlaydh  which  Is  an  exc«llenf> 
o^tifc''  '      ■  "^  ""'■'   *  •     i-'»''" 
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On    another    job,    where    26.300    sq.  >6fa  *##!«:  laM,  "We   cost    of 
laying  wai  as  follows: 

Cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Brick  wheelers,  at  20  cts. 1.05 

•Bricklayers,    at    25    ct& 0.76 

Brick  handlers*   at   20  cts. 0.3« 

Men    spreading   sand,   at    25  eta 0.7S 

Men  wheeling  sand,   at  20  ctS..- 0.08 

Patchers,    at    20    cts. 0.21 

Water  boy.  at   1 0  ctS; 0  2  S 

Other  men    a^  20  ct«.^  ^ot  «m>  fwj  'f- ^  :  1. 

Foremen,  at  30  cts: 0.  :j  i' 

..,  Total TtF.  yjjj 

' -Were  each  bricklayer  averaged  3.'?0  sq.  yds.  per  10-hr.  day :  aii"? 
aB  there  were  56  bricks  per  «q.  yd.,  this  is  equivalent  to  18,480 
brfcka  per  bricklayer  per  dar.  There  was  a  car  track  down  the 
center  of  this  street.  '^   *»^    J^  ' 

The  cost  of  the  bricks  ranged  from  76 14  to  80  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  the 
following  being  a  fairly  typical  co^.of  ,tlie  jn^^eriaLs  and-lal^i:: 

Per  sq.  -yd. 

53   bricks,  at  115  per  M JO.SOO 

Hauling   bricks    0.035 

Sand  for  1%  in.  saind  cushion,  at  96  cts.  per  cii.  yd. 

deUvered     . . . . . . . ......  .^^  ■^■"•..-  •  •  -.r  f- •  •,>.-  r  j*®*! 

tkfi.--    .•;   Total    materials- ..;... . -i $0,876 

jjg   ^i^bor  laying  brick,  as  abov0  detailed 0.050 

Total      10.926 

The  joints  were  fMe.l  v.ith  a  1 :  1  cement  grout,  the  cost  of  whipb 

wauB  as  follows  fo:  yds.: 

!'Urv.'4    .ot-i.    .  '1,-1    itoO 

..'   r./,  1    .;.  CtJSv.prariKl.yd. 

Screening  sand,  at  20   cts.   per   hr '"^  03 

Dr>'  mixers,   at   2?%    cts.    per  hr 0.15 

•      "Wet   mixers,  at  20  cts.  per  hr..>,-. 0.20 

Rubbers,  at  20  eta   per  hr ■■. .   0.43        , 

Wlieelers,   at    20   cts.    per  hr 0.13 

Other  men,   at   20   eta   per  hr 0.03 

Water  boy,  at   10   ct&   per  hr 0-04 

Foreman,  at   40  ct-a  per  hr 0,14 

Total    labor    . .-. . ".  V . ;  i'i 1.17 

0.017  bbl.    cement,    at  'n:«0 3.40 

0.034  ton    sand, '  at' 91.*5;>i  ...^ ^.....^.. 0.35 

.Til     lv"i     xii-j    Oo     Ji»    .... 

Grand  total    ....  .i.-.i, 4.92 

Jx     ..'- 

On  the  26,300  «i^M^t^}f^mzW^z^  m'^^-.J^.^^^M^^ 

per  sq.  yd.  --..     .,         •    .,        ,_.       r     .^,    .;:,;:.'       /  'p    il-jin 

The  cost   of  the  expansion   joints    (every  50  ftf  ;anS-.iddn#'>«ai)(9t 

«*urb)  was  as  follows  per  sq.  yd.  of  pavement:    '      ■  •  '    -  '..•:    i      .T 

Cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

L.abor,  at    20   cts.   per  hr 0.32 

Pitch,   at   J4.80   per  bbl. O.aJL ^ 

Total    .'A'ii.\K^. A"^: <R'i'>?9:\'iS!^:^f'xv>?^M^ * 
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Summing  up  we  have:  /f.?     ,  ,  •;: 

. .  Pijrsq.  yd. 

Concrete,    labor     1  ...... .  $0.06 

Concrete   materials    (too    low) 0*34 

Bricklaying,    labor    ,.....,.., '.  .    o!o5 

Brick    and    sand   cushion. .' . ..'.,..  ^j.,.  .,-,i^ . , 088 

Grout,    labor    . .,,:,;;,;;  ;^,.,.  ot.  ts^. . O.Ol 

Grout,    materials     .-^t„. ... .»,,  .  ;<,.,.■ 0.04 

Expansion  joints,  labor  and  vc^a^tmal^ 0.01 

Grand    total    ........... •  •  r  •  • ?1.39 

For  costs  of  cement  curb  on  this  job,  see  pa^e  449. 

Cost  of  Laying  Brick  Pavement,  Gary,  Ind.*— Mr.  E.  M.  Scheflon 
gives  the  following.  In  1908,  Madison  street  was  paved  by  con- 
tract for  3,800  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  wide.  The  brick  pavement  was  laid 
on  a  natural  sand  base,  and  grouted  with  cement.  Common  labor- 
ers received  1 2  per  10  hrs.  The  labor  cost  of  laying  the  brick,  not 
Including  the  cost  of  hauling  the  brick  to  the  street,  was  as 
follows : 

Per  sq.  yd. 

0.00255  day  labor,  preparing  subgrade,  at  $2.00 $0.0051 

0.0194     day  labor,   carrying  bricks,   at   $2.00 0.0388 

0.00318  day  bricklayers,     at     $3.50, -rr  •♦• 0.0112 

0.0002     day  team,    rolling,    at    $5.50. ....  .''.li^ /'I  ,•;.    0.0011 

0.0036     day  labor,  grouting,  at  $2^00J^.^.^^.  .^^j.«y'.^V. .   0.007? 

Total  labor,  16,800  sq.  yds..  ..•..•.•,•.•.•.■,-.•..  f','V.$alO«34 
It  will  be  noted  that  there  were  6  men  carrying  brick  to  each 
bricklayer,  and  that  each  bricklayei*  laid  ($3.50  ^  $0.0112)  312  sq. 
yds.  per  day.  This  is  an  excellent  output  for  the  bricklayers,  but  a 
very  poor  showing  for  the  men  who  delivered  the  brick,  apparently 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  use  wheelbarrows. 

Cost  of  Laying  Bricks,  New  York  State.— On  one  Job,  30,606 
"pavers"  were  laid  per  day  by  the  gang  of  4  bricklayers  and  10 
men,  or  132  sq.  yds.  per  bricklayer.  The  management  was  fairly 
good,  but  the  bricklayers  worked  with  no  energy.  The  other  men 
worked  well. 

Per  sq,  yd. 

4  pavers,  at  25  cts.  per  hr.,  each.  ^ 1.9 

3  laborers  wheeling,   at  15  cts.  per  hr. 0.8 

1  laborer   spreading  sand,  at  15   cts.   per  hr 0.3 

3  laborers  grouting,  at  15  cts.  per  hr i......      0.9 

2  laborers  ramming,  at  15  cts.  per  hr...... .. ,, 0.5 

1  laborer  raising  sunken  brick,  at  15  ct9,,i>f^i}^ 0.3 

1  foreman,   at   30  eta   per  hr 0.6 

Total     5.3 

BrFcks  Laid  Per  Day  Per  Man,  Jackson,  Mich.— In  paving  a  street 
with  shale  brick,  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  In  1895,  there  were  abouti 
200,000  bricks  used  for  3,500  sq.  yds,,  or  57.1  bricks  per  sq.  -yd. 
The  bricks  were  2%x4%x8  Ins..,  with  rounded  corners.  On  a 
street  42  ft  wide,  6  bricklayers,  supplied  with  brick  by  helpers, 
laid  70,000   bricks  In  9   hrs.  or  11,666  bricks,  or  204   sq.  yda.  per 
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bricklayer.  The  ordinary  average,  however,  was  7,000  bricks,  or 
only  123  sq.  yds.,  per  bricklayer  per  day.  Note  tliat  the  average 
day's  output  was  only  about  two-thirds  the  best  day's  output.  It 
is  evident  that  these  bricklayers  did  not  exert  themselvs,  for  even 
their  best  day's  record  of  204  sq.  yda  per  layer  per  day  lacks  50% 
of  being  as  large  a  day's  work  as  is  recorded  elsewhere  in  this 
book. 

Twehrft  boys  filled  the  Joints  with  tar.  To  do  this  a  cone-shaped 
pouring  can  was  used.  There  was  a  stopper  in  the  point  of  the 
cone,  controlled  by  a  rod  leading  to  the  hand  of  the  workman. 

Cost  of  a  Brick  Pavement  In  Minneapolis. — Mr.  Irving  E.  Howe 
gives  the  following  data  on  laying  17.000  sq.  yds.  of  ^>rick  pave- 
ment in  18i»7.  The  work  was  not  done  by  contra«,  but  by  day 
labor.  Six  weeks  were  required  with  a  force  of  about  65  men. 
An  old  cedar  block  pavement  on  a  plank  foundation  had  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  street  graded.  The  soibgradc  was  rolled  with  a 
^-ton  horse  roller.  A  6-in.  concrete  foundation  wad  ,tlien  laid,  in 
proportion  of  1  natural  cement,  2  sand,  5  broken  stone.  There 
were  required  1.16  bbls.  of  natural  cement  per  cu.  yd.  of  cJoncrete, 
at  76  cts.  per  bbl.  The  stone  cost  Xl.X'i  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  delivered, 
and  the  sand  cost  30  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  delivered.  The  total  cost  of 
the  concrete  laid  was  $2.80  per  cu.  yd.  Laborers  miring  received 
51.75  per  day.  The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  GaJesburg,  111., 
furnished  198  car  loads  of  brick,  2^4  x  4  x  8-in.  size,  guaranteed 
to  lay  56  to  the  sq.  yd.,  costing  the  city  $15.50  per  M.  or  87  eta 
per  sq.  yd.  on  the  cars  at  Minneapolis.  The  manufacturers  guar- 
anteed the  bricks  for  ten  yeara  A  1-in.  sand  cushion  was  laid  on 
the  concrete.  To  secure  a  perfect  crown  1-in.  strips  of  wood  were 
nailed  to  the  concrete  every  12  ft.,  from  curb  to  curb.  An  Iron 
shod  straight  edge  or  scraper  was  placed  on  these  strips  and 
dragged  across  the  street  to  bring  the  sand  cushion  to  a  perfect 
surface.  Then  one  of  the  wood  strips  was  pulled  up  and  moved 
ahead.  After  a  block  of  bricks  had  been  laid,  they  were  rolled 
with  a  roller,  broken  bricks  replaced,  and  the  Joints  grouted  under 
a  special  contract  of  17%  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  for  the  grouting.  Ex- 
clusive of  this  grouting  the  actual  cost  per  square  yard  was  as 
follows : 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Removing  old   cedar   paving $0,033 

Grading 0.032 

Concrete,    natural   cement,    6   ins.   thlctet>£J.;*;.bs.i 0.467 

Planking  over  concrete,   lumber,   etc.  *.,...,;..,... ,    0.008 

56  bricks,  at   J15.55   per  M 0.870 

Hauling    brick ; .' 0.038 

Sand  cushion,   1-in.,^  at  65  cts.  cu.  yd. 0.018 

Laying    brick 0.032 

Total  per  sq.  ydL ' "(nbt  including  grout) $1,500 

The  pavers  received   $2   a  day,    laborers   $1.75,   teams   $3.50.     It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  hauling  cost   68 1^    cts.  per  M  of  bricks. 
Cost   of    a    Brick    Pavement,    Memphis,   Tenn. — Mr.    Niles  Meri< 
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-wither  gives  the  following  data  on  the  cost  of  1,300  sq.  yds.  of  brick 
pavements  laid  by  day  labor    (probably  colored)   in  1893: 

Concrete   base  (3-in.):  Per  sq.  yd. 

Natural  cement,  at  $0.74  per  bbl $0,19%      --i 

Sand,  at  $1.25  per  cu.  yd 0  OT^U 

'  Broken  stone,  at  $1.87  per  cu.  yd 0.35  U 

3fil»  Labor   hauling  ston«  and   making  concrete. .,  .v, ..   0.15% 

Total    concrete    $0.68 

'        Sand    cushion 0.07 

62    paving  bricks,   at  $18.20   per  M 1.13 

1-25    bbl.    pitch,    at    $5.25 0.21 

Sand   used   In   pitching 0.01 

Labor  paving  and  pitching 0.15 

Total ....;.....;!. $2.35 

Grading  and  rranoving  old  material 0.23 

Gi-anci   iSpi^V!^  m.:  ^r,;'^,•  •• $2^58 

The  cost  of  curbs,,  distributed  over  the  pavement  added  10  cts. 
more  per  sq.  yd.  Common  laborers  were  used  to  lay  the  bricks,  at 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  day  of  8  hrs.  The  mortar  for  concrete  was 
mixed  1 :  2,  and  enough  mortar  used  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone. 
It  took  1.36  bbls.  of  Louisville  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
On  three  other  jobs  of  abput  the  same  size,  the  costs  were  prac- 
Jtically  the  same  as  ^.bove.  On  one  street  Hallwood  blocks  were 
used,  requiring  50  blocks  per  sq.  yd.,  and  1  bbl.  of  pitch  for  every 
l25  sq.  yds.  On  one  job,  where  Virginia  paving  bricks  were  used 
56  bricks  were  required  per  sq.  yd.,  and  the  labor  cost  of  laying  the 
brick  and  pitching  the  joints  was  11  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  materials  was  unusually  high, 
and  that  the  labor  was  not  efficient. 

Cost  of  Brick  Pavement,  Baltimore,  Md. — In  Engineering-Con- 
tracting, Aug.  18,  1909,  was  published  an  article  giving  the  costs 
of  various  kinds  of  pavements  laid  in  1908  by  forces  in  the  employ 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  I  give  the  following  excerpts  merely  to 
show  the  enormously  high  cpsts  that  invariably  occur  when  such 
work  is  done  by  city  day  labor  instead  of  by  contract. 

In  laying  one  brick,  pp.vement,  the  labor  of  mixing  and  placing 
the  6-in.  concrete  base  was  $0,217  per  sq.  yd.,  or  $1.30^  per  cu.  yd. 
of  concrete.  It  never  costs  a  capable  contractor  more  than  half 
this,  even  when  he  does  not  use  a  concrete  mixer,  and  I  have 
known  many  contractors  to  mix  and  lay  concrete  for  5  cts.  per  sq. 
yd.,  6  ins.  thick,  or  30  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  when  a  machine  mixer  was 
used,  ^recorded  subsequently  in  this  book.        i!  ,       iMtD') 

In  laying  the  bricks  for  this  same  street,  the  laboifbiiBt '^0.342 
per  sq.  yd.  This  does  not  Include  $0.09(5  per  sq.  yd.  for  haul fng  the 
brick.  Brick  blocks  were  used,  averaging  about  40  per  sq.  yd., 
and  costing  $25  per  M,  or  $1.00  per  sq.  yd. 

On  another  street  (8,400  sq,  yds.)  the  "vitrified  brick  paving, 
labor  and  materials"  cost  $1.56  per  sq.  yd.  Since  brick  cost  $1  per 
^.  yd.  and  pfiving  sand  cost  $0.€5  pet  cu.  yd..  It  Is  evident  that 
the  labor  Itetn  of'  laying  the  brick  Was  even  greatfer  than  on  the 
d«h*r  8tre«l  alx*ve  given.   ^-Thenll^e  does  not  Include  tiie,§-l»,cppn- 
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Crete  base,  which  cost  f  0.676  per  sq.  yd.,  nor  the  excavation,  which 
cost  ^0.099  per  sq.  yd. 

Almost  as  bad  an  example  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  day  labor 
Bystern  is  given  in   the  next  paragraph. 

Cost  of  Removing,  Chipping  Off  Tar  and  Relaying  Brick. — ^It  is 
frequently  desirable  to  know  what  the  cost  will  be  of  taking  up. 
cleaning  old  brick  and  relaying.  A  gang  of  men.  working  leisurely. 
"by  the  day  for  the  city,"  accomplished  the  following  In  Rochester. 
N.  T.  Each  laborer  chipped  the  tar  off  500  to  700  bricks  in  eight 
hours.  Replacing  a  strip  of  pavement  4  ft.  wide  over  a  sewer  re- 
quired a  gang  of  17  men,  employed  as  follows,  after  the  pavement 
had  been  removed  and  concrete  relaid : 

Waeres  for  Cost  per 

8  hrs.  sq.  yd. 

3  men   toothing  or  (dipping  out  bats $   AJ'^  $0.08 

6  pavers    ,..., 15. '»0  .25 

2  men     furnishing    brick ^f"'  .05 

2  men    ramming,     etc.. .'^.'^'O  .05 

4  men  melting  and  pouring  tar. 6.oo  .lo 

Total      .  ..'.*...... $31.50  $0.53 

The  average  per.  8-hr.  day  by  the  above  g.ing  was  GO  sq.  yds.,  the 
best  'day's  wprk  being  70  8ii<  yd«. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  cost  of  such  repaving  was 
53  cfs.  a  sq.  yd.,  but  it  well  illustrates  the  inefficiency  of  day 
labor  for  a  dty. 

Cost  of  Chipping  Tar  Off  Bricks. — When  a  bricli  pavement  with 
tar  joints  is  taken  up,  the  tar  must  be  chipped  off  the  old  bricks 
before  re-laying  them.  This  is  usually  done  with  a  liatchet,  after 
cooling  the  bricks  in  a  bucket  or  tub  of  water.  As  an  average  of 
a  good  many'  thousand  brick  thus  cleaned,  I  found  that  one  laborer, 
working  deliberately,  could  be  counted  upon  to  clean  60  bricks  per 
hour.  "With  wages  at  15  cts.  per  hr.,  this  is  equivalent  to  $2.50  per 
M  for  cleaning  the  bricks. 

Cost  of  Removing  and  Replacing  a  Brick  Pavement. — Mr.  C.  D. 
Barstow  gives  the  following  relative  to  removing  a  strip  of  brick 
pavement  3  ft.  wide  and  373  ft.  long,  preparatory  to  digging  a 
trench.  The  pavement  was  laid  on  a  concrete  base  7%  ins.  thick. 
The  laborers  were  negroes,  and  the  work  was  done  in  1892  in  a 
Southern  city.  Laborers  received  $1.25  per  10  hrs.,  and  white 
foreman  received  $3.     The  cofet  was  as  follows  per  sq.  yd.: 

Removing  brick   and  concrete:  Cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Laborer,    at    $1.25 7.0 

Foreman,    at    $3.00 1.2 

Total     , 8.2 

Relaying  concret^: 

Laborer,    at    $1.25 7.9 

Relaying  iricJc: 

Laborer,    at    $1.25 ."."......'.".  .T.'. . ."    4.5 

Bricklayers,   at   $2.00 ."je&tx  sd.  o3.±iov.  oifeS 

Bricklayers'    helpers,    $1.75 2;8_ 

Total    relaying    briek w»«l!S;ff^. ' 
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Materials:  '  .■•'..- 

14   new    brick,    at    1%    cts ...^ 21.0 

0.12  cu.   yd.'  sand,   at  fl.OO •.  f'!'."/'^.^.^ 12.0 

0.15  bbl.   cement  for  concrete,  at  $1.20 18:9'  •  -^ 

Total   taaterlals  ^ ...,', .... ..,,...., 51.0  ' 

Summary:,     ,..,,.;  j,,  ,  ^,.,  ^,     .isni /:-.f9-i  . 

Removing   brick  and.  cpncrete,,., . ,. .  8.2 

Relaying    concrete    ...,..!.,. 7.»     yr 

,    Relaying     brick   '■  .'; ;  :  M\f.ViK 13.8 

Materials     .;.  ..»>,.  .> 51.0 

Grand  'totar'V 80.0 

Cost  of  Laying  a  Stone  Block  Pavement,  St.  Paul.* — While  gran- 
ite block  pavement  is  much  less  popular  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  it  is  not  likely  that  stone  block  pavements  will  disap- 
pear from  use  entirely  for  many  years  to  come.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  of  cities  where  sandstone  of  good  quality  is  available  for 
pavements.  The  Medina  sandstone  of  central  New  York  Is  a  justly 
popular  pavement  for  business  streets.  This  sandstone  Is  extremely 
dense  and  tough,  having  been  partly  metamorphosed  until  it  is 
almost  a  quartzite.  A  very  similar  sandstone  is  found  in  Minne- 
sota and  is  extensively  used  in  St.   Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Neither  the  Medina  sandstone  nor  the  Minnesota  sandstone  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  may  be  raised  against  granite  or  trap 
rock  blocks  on  the  score  of  slipperlness.  Both  granite  and  trap 
rock  wear  smooth  and  glassy  under  traffic,  and  the  corners  of  the 
blocks  become  rounded.  But  the  sandstones  Just  mentioned  always 
remain  gritty  and  never  wear  smooth,  nor  do  the  corners  of  blocks 
become  rounded.  In  fact,  when  the  joints  are  filled  with  Portland 
cement  grout,  a  good  sandstone  pavement  appears  like  one  block 
bt  solid  stone  after  It  has  been  In  use  a  while;  yet  it  offers  an 
excellent  foothold  for  horses  in  spite  of  the  apparent  absence  of 
joints.  These  facts  are  stated  in  justification  of  an  article  on  a 
class  of  pavement  which  has  been  called  out  of  date.  It  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  New  York  City  Itself,  which  has  tried  and  is  stllj 
trying  so  many  experiments  with  paving  materials,  will  some  day 
give  Medina  sandston6  thfe  trftll  jth^t  It  de^rves  as  a  pavement  for 
heavy  traffic  '  , '    ".  ' , ,"   ,..■ 

On  the  steep  streets  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  sandstone  block  pave- 
ments are  being  laid,  but  the  sandstone  does  not  appear  to  be  of  as 
good  a  quality  as  Medina  sandstone.  Nevertheless  it  seems  worth 
a  trial,  for  a.sphalt  is  too  slippery  for  such  steep  grades  as  are  en- 
countered in   certain   of  the  Tacoma  streets. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  history  of  stone  block  pavements, 
it  is  evident  that  many  city  engineers  and  contractors  wUI  |have 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  laying  such  pavements,  an<r  fof  their 
benefit  the  following  data  are  offered:  '     , 

IH' the  work. to  be  described  a  base  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
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(1:3:6)  was  laid  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  sand  cushion  spread 
over  the  concrete.  The  sandstone  blocks  were  hauled  in  wagons 
and  tossed  out  Into  the  street,  instead  of  beingr  piled  on  the  side- 
walk along  the  curb,  as  is  often  done.  A  considerable  saving  in 
the  cost  of  laying  is  effected  by  throwing  the  ston^  blocks  upon  the 
concrete  in  advance  of  the  paving  gang,  and  a  >»raewhat  larger 
saving  would  tie' possible  if  .dump  wagons  were  us^.  If  the  street 
is  about  40  ft.l'^id(e,  the  s^one  blocks  ire  preferably  piled  In  four 
long  piles  parajl^^ltli  thejcui/bs.  as  shown  In  fig.  #.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  st^eic:thel  Mocks  up  regularly,  but  ^hey  are  merely 
tossed  out  of  tUei  ^golis.  A  space  is  left  between  ;the  piles  so  that 
strings  can  bejAretidied  to  guide  the  pavers  in  laying  the  blocks 
to  grade.  <  ..  ,  - 

I  -J 

To  insure  laying  the  pavement  with  the  proper  crown,  three  sight 
rods  were  madfe-  Two  of  them  were  like  T  squares,  made  of  a 
wooden  leg  V2  ?c  2  ins.  with  a  cfosspiece  at  the  top.  The  other 
sight  rod  was  niad'^  sr,  n<j  t.^  telesoope.  ^s  shown  in  iFigC  10.  and  had 
a  leg  about  1   Jn.    -  a  Was  pro\1ded  with  k  groove  on  one 

side  for  a  distance   1  w  the  crossl^eiad.     In  tshis  groove  a  2-ft. 

rule  was  set.  ^hiis^  countersinking  t^e  rule  80  tha^  Us  face  was  flush 
with  the  face  oJT  Oie  leg.  Wlien  this  sif::ht  rod  is  extended  so  that 
the  upper  half  bf  the  2-f|L  rule  is  visible,  the  leng^fa  of  the  rod  is 
4  ft.,  which  is  precisely-  the  length  of  each  of  the  i  other  two  sight 
roda  Before  i^sfng  the'  rods,  a  red  or  blue  chali  line  is  struck 
with  a  chalked  ^tring  on  the  faces  of  eac?i  curb  exactly  at  the  fin- 
ished grade  of  kBLe.^avemenL  Then  at  intervals  along  the  curbs, 
paving  blocks,  ^i.rBj,  Bg  and  Bx,,  are  temporarily  set  so  that  their 
upper  faces  arei  at  ^[rade.  A  sight  m«l  la  ithox-iMld  on  each  of 
the  blocks,  B,  and  B5,  at  each  curb^and  the  telescopic  sight  rod  is 
held  on  a  block,  IBo."  one-quarter  ^i^the  distance  across  the  street, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  tetescbpic Heg  ©t^this  sight  rod  Is  lowered 
enough  to  give  the  drop  that  secures  the  exact  crown  to  the  pave- 
ment shown  in  ithe.  specified  cross-sectic^,  tmd  thH~jod  is  clamped 
with  the  thumb  «<|rew.  The  paving  block.i'Bj.  is  tneif  raised  or  low- 
ered until  the  tops  of  the  thrfeo  sight  tods  are'  exactly  on  line. 
Then  paving  blocks  Bj  and  B«,  are  MkeWise  put  en  grade ;  strings 
are  then  stretched  from  these  blocks  back  to  surface  of  the  com- 
pleted pavement  '  With  these  three  strings  to  i^de  them,  the 
pavers  can  reacBly  lay  the  pavement  exactly  to.,ferade.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  wherte  paving^  materials  are  piled  upi  in  the  street,  it 
would  be  impra^tlcable-to  use  a  straight  edge,  from  curb  to  curb, 
hence  the  necessity:  of  some  such  method  as  the  one  just  described. 

On  this  particular  piece  of  wt>rk  eat^  stone  block  averaged 
6x6x9%  ins.  and  weighed  nearly  30  lbs.  A  wagon  load  averaged 
200  blocks,  or -S  tons.  Slat  hottom  wagons  *»ere  usedl  This  load 
was  hauled  over  hard  earth  roads  for  much  of  the  distance,  and 
over  the  sand  cushion  on  the  concrete  base. 

The  blocks  were  delivered  in  gondola  cars,  and  unloaded  from 
the  cars  into  the  wagon  by  two  men,  assisted  by  the  driver.  About 
half  a  wagon  load  (100  blocks)  were  tossed  from  the  car  into  the 
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wagon  box. 'tile^drlv«r  aimdl:  tbfr- two  men  stamlin^  in.pie  p^^.  Then 
the  driver  would  get  into  the  wiigon  aad.  pi}e.  up,  the  rest  of  the 
blocks  with  some  regularity  as  fast  as  the  two .  men  would  pass 
them  out  to  hina.  When  the  men  were  tossing  the  blocks  into  the 
wagon,  each  man  averaged  14  blocks  per  minute  when  all  he  ha^ 
to  do  was  to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  block,  but  when  it  became  necesr 
sary  to  walk  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  car  to  get  tlie  blocks,  eacb 
man  would  pick  up  and  deliver  only  7  blocks  per  minute.  Under 
the  latter  condition  the  two  men  In  the  car  would  hardly  keep  the 
driver  busy  stacking  up  blocks  in  the  wagon,  yet  a  short-sighted 
foreman  would  have  had  one  man  in  the  wagon  to  each  man  in  the 
car.  With  wagons  coming  along  at  regular  intervals,  the  two  men 
aided  by  the  driver  would  load  a  wagon  every  10  minutes. 

In  unloading  the  wagon  on  the  street,  one  man  and  the  driver 
consume  about  5  minutes,  each  man  tossing  out  20  blocks  per  min- 
ute. To  allow  for  slight  delays  In  waiting  for  other  wagons,  etc., 
about   20  minutes  should  be  taken  as  the  average  time  consumed 


Fig.    10.     Telescopic    Sight    Rod. 

In  loading  and  unloading  the  200  blocks  ha  each  wagon.  With 
wages  of  laborers  at  20  cts.  per  hour,  and  team  with  driver  at 
45  cts.  per  hour,  the  fixed  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  (including 
lost  team  time)  is  35  cts.  per  wagon  load,  or  $1.75.  per  1,000  pav- 
ing blocks.  The  rule  for  determining  the  cost  of  loading,  unload- 
ing and  hauling  is,   therefore,   as  follows  : 

To  a  fixed  cost  of  tl.75  per  1J>00  blocks,  add  $1.80  per  mile  of  dis- 
tance between  the  car  and  the  point  of  delivery  on  the  street. 

Since  it  takes  about  20  of  these  paving  blocks  per  square  yard, 
we  must  divide  the  above  figures  by  50  to  get  the  cost  per  square 
for  loading  and  hauling.     Then  we  have  this  rule : 

To  a  fixed  cost  of  S^  cts.  per  square  yard,  add  5%  cts.  more  per 
square  yard  for  each  mile  of  distance  between  the  car  and  the 
point  of  delivery  on  the  street. 

The  above  cost  of  hauling  is  based  on  team  wages  of  45  eta.  per 
hour,  a  speed  of  2%  miles  per  hour,  and  a  3-ton  load. 

The  paving  gang  engaged  In  laying  the  stone  blocks  consisted  of 
3  skilled  pavers  and  a  helper,  whose  principal  duty  was  to  deliver 
sand  wherever  the  sand  cushion  was  not  sufficiently  thick.  Each  of 
the  3  pavers  was  paid  5  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  for  laying  the  blocks.  Con- 
sequently the  work  was  rapidly  done.  There  were  no  men  engaged 
in   rammiiig  the  blocks,   but  occasionally  one  of  the  pavers  would 
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spend  a  few  minutes  ramming.  Each  of  the  three  pavers  averaged 
70  sq.  yds.  per  day  of  10  hours,  or  7  sq.  yds.  per  hour,  although 
as  much  as  85  sq.  yds.  per  paver  were  laid  in  one  day. 

The  joints  between  the  blocks  were  grouted  with  Portland  cement 
mortar  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  bag  of  cement  (1  cu.  ft.) 
to  one  wheelbarrow  of  sand.  The  sand  was  not  measured,  but 
probably  averaged  about  2  cu.  ft.  to  the  wheelbarrow.  The  grout 
was  mixed  in  a  sheet  iron  tub,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  long  bath- 
tub, about  18  ins.  deep,  30  ins.  wide,  and  6  ft.  long,  provided  with 
wooden  strips  (2x6  ins. )  bolted  to  each  side  of  the  tub  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  ends  to  serve  as  handles.  The  grouting  gang 
was  organized  as  follows : 

•     1  man  wlieeling  sand. 
1  man  carrying  cement. 
■  /lib  t)it(  man  carrying  water. 

'"■'   ''*'"' ^ 'men  rtiixing  grout  with  hoes.  :,  -.i.iiji-.n"  . 

2' men  sweeping    grout    into    joints.  r.- oT     .-tUi 

^IPHese  men  averaged  a  batch  of  grout  (about  214  cu.  ft.>  every  8 
minutes,  and  a  batch  covered  about  4  sq.  yds.  Hence  a  barrel  of 
ceineiit  would  cover  about  16,  aq.;,yd3..  With 'wages  at  20  cts.  per 
hourjfor  laborers,  the  labor  cost  of  grouting  was.  .2„cts._Eer  sq.  yd. 
With' sand  at  $1.00  per  cu.  yd.  delivered,  the  cost  of  sand  for  grc^t- 
in?;  ^v:l:s  2  cts.  per  sq.  yd.';  and.  with  cement' at  $1.B0' pfer  bbl.,' t||e 
cost  of  '.emenjt  for  ..grouting  was  10.  tts.  per  sq.  yd, .,..  After  the 
^ouBing  was  completed  a  thin  coat  of  sand  was  spread  over  the 
entir*  pavement,  about  200  sq.  ytfar-bFhig-  fuvered -ijyt-eH:- ji''a. 
of}  sa^d. 

Summing  up  w<f,()}ave : 

Cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

/Loading  and   unloading   blocks..,,...,^..,,.,, 314 

Hauling    bloCkS   1    mile .  :  .  .  VJl  .V'.ii'.'WWJ .  PPA  .:»'-'»%;    rr. 

liB^n^  blocks,  pavers,  at  85  ots..'per!lr ■.■iua,.; .'..  5: 

anil)  i»aying  bloqks,   helper,  at  20  ct.s.  per,  hr 1 

_,^^  ,  J^bor,  groutipg,  wa^es,  at  20  cts.  per  hr..  .,.•.'.. .'.   '  2'    '  "* 

'  '■  '  '   .-Total  ■  laboi^.'v  .  mJ.  .-^uuiUu-iuwii.  .-ickt.  oluf  .^nWi'. .  ,H;^'lftM   •,.'! 
Add  10%  for  torema.n,,AUi^rfv-H-'.9-rnYnuTin-uti'v^ft.-;:'[  ilh^-'l.v.l 

Total-  ■•^ :^ .':'.';.■:';'. :>i^K^!;^^./?S.*vK:\p.)Vi'i.ViTv^wvi'v 
'  Material  for  groitt'J>  '''    livtoM  "tM  hnn  t»a  i^A\  ic^-^vVji}  >»•>««> 

:"!::;  i:5§:;S!-  >^"S,"it'5^§o??:':':  ?::  f  r :  ?7?rM  r??;^? :  v  ^"'^ 

'^'■''t-2U  6tt.  yd-    sah-A    (c6\^r>,'  at'fl'^.V.'Vl'i.  ?{<.'. '/IvOl-.  ^-.'»i»  '>v/ 

-■'    !'    ■r,j:{    'j/i    iT,,"r       .HflllCi.i'    •■:.■,   -jfiirr-rrt- -ii.t 

■I  U    •••.Oh    .•,..;Total     ...  .;,.fi,yf  ^f.,^^».^..^  .••t;*  :;:.''• ''^'V'^' **'■■■  "■!''^^^', 

^Atrnienaboive  does  not  Include  the  concrete  ba8«;n(ff,«th^,,sand;(;pi|ti- 
lon  between  the  base  and  the  stone  blocks.        ,.,  y,  ...-(tiv,  u    v<i..  ; 

■'■  Cost  of  ^one  Block  Pavement,  Rochester,  N,  V.^— "W"©,  hav^-flrst 
to  consider  the  dimensions  of  the  blocks.  "W''hen  made  ,of  grsmlte, 
they  are  split  with  wedges  to  tolerably  uniform  sizes ;  but  .when  of 
stratified  rock,  like  Medina  sandstonje,  a  carload  of  bloiqks,  will 
show  wide 'Variation  in  size  of  individual  stone.  In,  d^pth,  of 
<5otfr8«;thd  blocks  must  be  quite  uniform,  and  6  ins.  depth  is  usually 

'•fpeellle*' .'In'  New  York  City  4  ins.   is  specified  as  the  rnaximupi 
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width  of  granite  blocks,  and  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  certainty  tbat 
they  will  not  be  found  less  than  the  maximum  allowed,  since 
to  ^lit  them  of  less  width  out  of  ^anite  would  add  ma- 
terially to  the  cost  per  square  yard.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y..  o^t  ins. 
is  specified  maximum  width  for  Medina  blocks  but,  due  to  the  thin 
stratiflcation  of  the  stone,  they  frequently  come  3  ins.  in  width. 
The  maximum  length  specified  is  usually  12  in&,  the  minimum 
8  ina  Granite  blocks  which  are  quite  uniform  in  si^e  are  sold  by 
the  1.000,  and  sometimes  by  the  square  yard.  laid.  Medina  blocks 
vary  so  in  size  that  they  are  sold  by  the  square  yard. 

Joints  are  ordinarily  about  %-ln.  wide,  and  are  filled  first  wM^ 
gravel  or  sand,  into  which  hot  tar  is  poured.  In  New  York  City 
hot  gravel  is  first  poured  in  to  the  depth  of  2  Ina  and  hot  tar 
poured  upon  it  till  voids  are  filled ;  then  another  2-in.  layer  of 
gravel  and  tar  is  added,  and  so  on  until  the  joint  is  full.  By  this 
method  one-third  to  half  the  volume  of  the  joints  is  tar.  In 
RochCBter  the  Medina  sandstone  joints  are  first  filled  clear  to  the 
surface  with  hot  sand  (damp  sand  will  not  run)  ;  then  men  with 
pointed  wire  pins  like  a  surx-eyor's  "stick-pin,"  used  in.  chaining, 
force  the  sand  down  or  pick  It  out  if  there  is  an  excess,  until  the 
surface  of  the  sand  is  1%  to  2  Ina  below  the  surface  of  the  block 
pavement.  Hot  tar  is  then  poured  in  and  fills  the  upper  2  ina  of 
the  joint  without  penetrating  to  the  bottom.  This  method  gives  as 
good  satisfaction,  apparently,  as  the  New  York  method. 

In  order  to  economize  tar,  which  is  quite  an  Item,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  combination  of  the  two  methods ;  that  ia  first  fill  the  joint 
with  sand  to  within  2  ins.  of  the  surface,  then  fill  the  upper  2  ina 
with  hot  pea  gravel   (screened)    and  pour  In  tar.       ,.^   _,'  >      , 

Cement  grout  is  used  as  a  joint  filler  in  some  dtlea. 

With  blocks  314x12x6  ins.,  there  are  26  per  »q.  yd.  where 
joints  are  %-in.  and  the  area  of  Joints  is  13%  of  the  total  area, 
and  the  voltime  of  joint  filler  Is  nearly  O.S  cu.  ft.  per  sq.  yd.  of 
pavement.  If  tar  is  worth  10  cts.  a  gallon,  or  75  eta  a  cu.  ft., 
and  one-third  the  volume  of  the  joint  is  tar,  the  cost  for  tar  alone 
will  be  0.6x%x75  =  15   eta  per  sq.  yd.  of  pavement,  or  1%   gala 

Due  to  the  fact  that  only  one  man  helped  the  drivers  load  their 
wagons  from  the  car,  and  only  one  man  helped  unload  the  wagons 
at  the  curb,  the  cost  of  loading  and  hauling  was  so  excessive  as  not 
to  be  typical  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  good  manage- 
ment, even  where  extra  wagons  are  not  used.  Therefore,  in  the 
following  summary  of  costs  of  this  Rochester  pavement  I  shall 
give  the  same  costs  for  loading  and  hauhng  that  appear  on  pagie 
371.  .  '     Mii.: 

The  wagon  load  in  the  Rochester  work  averaged  2.7  tons,   jjj^t 

After  the  blocks  were  stacked  up  at  the  sides  of  the  street  they 
were  laid  out  on  edge  in  the  street  in  advance  of  the  pavers,  and 
assorted  into  sizes  of  imlform  thickness,  which  laborers  using 
wheelbarrows  did  at  a  cost  of  about  3  cts.  a  sq.  yd.  Two  skiHed 
pavers,  with  one  laborer  as  a  helper  to  supply  stone,  formed  a 
gang.     A  paver  laid  5   to  8  sq.  yda  an  hour ;  6  sq.  yda  per  hr.,  or 
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60  sq.  yds.  per  10-hr.  day,  may  be  taken  as  an  average  for  safe 
estimating,  which,  with  pavers'  wages  at  30  cts.  an  hour  and  labor 
at  15  cts.,  makes  cost  of  laying  6  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  '  ' 

Following  the  pavers,  come  a  gang  of  3  men  ramming  and  ritli- 
Ing  sunken  stone,  1  screening  sand  for  joints,  2  heating  sand  and 
tar,  1  wheeling  sand  for  joints,  1  sweeping  sand  into  joints,  T  pok- 
ing sand  down  into  joints  and  digging  out  excess,  5  filling  upper  2 
ins.  of  joints  with  tar,  making  a  gang  of  20  men  following  the 
pavers,  and  with  wages  at  15  cts.  an  hour,  such  a  g^ng  covering 
60  yds.  an  hour,  or  60  sq.  yds.  per  day,  makes  the  cost  of  ram- 
ming and  filling  joints  6  cts,  a  sq.  yd.  Summing  up.  w3  liave  for 
'thi6' total  labdrvcosttcii/:  .euiw  .ni-<»^  JuodB  YliiRni  vn-  o-ui  aJniuL 
•   ''■  '  ''■^  '^^     .fi  ■••••fv[  r1  iej  jori  ffoiriw  otn;   .fniBPerwinydi'M 

Loading    and    unloading*.  efU.  jwf. /«.  tofcruoq.  jaa&.  ^i.  l^fftiASB  J'.»l 

Hauling    1    m,ile. rh^Hfj-  -rrrr  -^bit.-r  -HH-  •t*Tv«nrP-92<&"oa 

Distributmg    blocks    . , 0.()30 

''    Laving     ........:'.  i^  ;.■.... .: 0.060''' 

(^il       Filling    Joints    jjt.:.*.. 0.060    ir'i 

Foreman,  at  40  cts.,  per  hr.,   30  sq.  yds 0.013  ,,a 

2   water  and   errands   boys 0.007 

-^WP. 

Total    labor ?0.240i!tc>q 

Cost   of   Medina   block   pavement:  Per  sq.  yfl/'^ 

'  %   cu.  yd.   street  excavation $0.15   -  '*'- 

'■      6-in.   concrete   foundation 0.50      :<\ 

1-18  cu.  yd.  sand  cushion  in  place,  at  $1.08 0.06      .,,, 

Medina  block   (6-in.)   f.  o.  b.  Albion,  N.  Y 1.15       " 

Freight     to     Rochester 0.07    ^^'S 

Unloading,  hauling,  and  laying 0.24     i 

,  1.5  gals,  tar  at  10  ctS.  a  gal.. 0.l6     " 

^  ••^' i'-B«  eu.  ya;  stin«;iEbi<  Joirits;fi.'iv/j.^ij4.i,A.;ici;j4.ui'igi'<feOi  Jf-^a 

.J-ir    "  ""ru-^   ■■■•■■'   ''.i:   cv/h   .'■' :f;':ni:i  ttfl  1o   .sni  8  nUf'{-'r  oi  Jirtcw  dTi'w 

Total     ...... , .  •.[.v,v'-,r  '••  -(hViV,'.',?  1 *2.34      ,=._ 

Add  for  contractor'is  "pfrifit.  •.;...  ..'.\'.  i".'. .' 0.26      '^ 

Total    contract    price ....^ $2.60     • 

'•^■n  paving  four  streets  with  Medina  sandstone  blocks,  at  Roches- 
ter,'  N.  Y.,  the  average  amount  of  joint  filler  was  1^4  gallons  of 
paving  pitch   per   sq    yd.  I 

The  foregoing  cost  data  apply  to  work  done  over  large  area's 
with  fairly  well  organized  gangs ;  but  on  small  areas,  such  as  pav- 
ing: :gutters  3  ft.  wide,  I  have  had  pavers  average  only  3%  sq.  yds. 
per  hour  per  paver,  each  paver  securing  his  own  blocks  from 
piles  along  the  curb. 

By  comparison  with  the  cost  of  similar  work  done  at  St.  Paul, 
described  previously.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  Rochester  work  wad 
not  as  economically  done.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  fn 
St  Paul  a  cement  grout  filler  was  used,  while  in  Rochester  the  Joint 
filler    was   tar. 

Cost  of  Stone  Block  Pavement,  Baltimore,  Md.* — In  1908  there 
were  1,517  sq.  yds.  of  Medina  sandstone  blocks  laid  by  day  labor 
forces   for  the   city,    replacing  old   wood   blocks. 

"Wood  blocks  were  removed  from  the  tracks  on  Payette  St.  from 
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Calvert  to  Charles  streets,  and  also  on  Calvert  street  from  B3.Iti- 
more  to  Lexington  street,  and  were  replaced  wifh  Medfna  sand- 
stone. The  joints  of  the  pavement  were  poured  with  "Warren's 
Puritan,  brand  block,  .ailer.  and  .foUow.ed  wtti*  a  covering  at  hot 
gravieL     T4)e  itemized  •  e««t  of  ibe-  work  -t^.-fa  ^46llo ws  - 

"-  '  '  ■ '    .   ■ .       '   Per  sq.  yd. 

•  B!orks      .  ..•.■.•..•.•.•.■...■...■.■..."..■.. ....: $2,350 

0.0:;_'5   cu.   yd.   stone   dust,,  at   11.20 , 0.039 

'•II-  cu.  yd.  screened  gravel,  at  $1.90. . , 0.038 

n   I  lbs.  filler,  aft*  per  cwt.  .^,-4 . '.". /<iwi<:'Ukv.  0.419 

1  ".    lbs.   coal,   at   $4   ton 0.003 

Hauling     >...., . .  .•  0.094 

L«ibor -w .  .s.'., . . ;:. . .". '. . . .   0.354 


Total    (1,517  sq.  yds.) $3,297 

This  hlRh  co-st  Is  characterl^lc  of  all  ihe  work  done  by  the  city 
forces    in    Baltimore.   '   '"■'^  "-■:"'    t'  j?o>  to- 

Cost  of  Granite  Block  Pavement,  New  York.—Mn  G.  TV.  Tillson, 
in  "Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials,"  p.  204,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data  on  the  cost  of  granite  block  pavement  in  New  York 
City  in  1899.     The  day  was  10   hrs.  long: 

Concrete    gang:  Per  day.^^.j 

1   foreman      $   3.00,     ' 

--    .  S  mixers  on  two  boards,  at  $1.25    10.00    -■' 

4  wheeling  stone  and  sand,   at  $1.25......^ 5.00 

i -carrying  cement  and  supplying  water,  a^  :$1.25 — .      1.25 
-   •'  Tramming,    at     $1.25 1.25 

Total,  240  sq;  yds.  <40  cu:  yfls.),  at  8j»  cts $20.50      v 

The  concrete  is  shoveled  direct  from  the  mixlDg:  boards  to  place. 
Cost    1:2:4    concrete:  v  .  Per  cu.  yd. 

11^    bbls.   natural   cement,   at   $0.90 - $1.20 

0.95    cu.   yd.    stone,   at   $L25.. 1-19 

0.37  cu.  yd.   sand,  at  $1.06. 0.37 

r-abor , 0.51 


Total    $3.27 

"With    concrete    6    Ins.    thick   this    is    equivalent    to    54.6    cts.    per 
sq.   yd.   for   the   concrete   foundation. 

The  granite  blocks  were  laid  two  days  later  with  the  following 
gang: 

Per  day. 

10  pavers,     at     $4.50 $   45,00 

.5  rammers,   at   $3.50 17.50 

6  chuckers,    ait    $1.50 9.00 

20  laborers,  at  $1.25;  .................. ^. ...................  <,>,..      25.00 

""  '"  ""  •vrr»r?\'tiV;V«.f>f  v. 


2  foreitiien,  at  $3.50    y..///,',:.V^,V'^'.:j'.....       .7.00 


Total,   650   sq.   yds.,  at   16   cts. $103.50 

This  Is  equivalent  to  65  sq.  yds^  per  paver  per  day. 

Per  sq.  yd. 

.Labor    laying    blocks,    as    above    given $0.16 

22%   granite  blocks,  at  $55  per  M 1.24 

3%   gals,    paving  pitch,    at    7    cts - ....  0.24 

1%  cu.  ft  gravel  for  joints,  at  $1.95  per  cu.. yd.. .  0.10 
1%  cu.  ft.  sand  for  cushion,  at  $1.00  per  cu.  yd.....  0.06 
1  sq.  yd. .  concrete,  as  above  given .;......    0.55 

Total .■>2.;?§. 
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A  gang  laying  granite  block  pavement  on  a  7-in.  bed  of  sand  was 
as  follows: 

Per  day. 
4  pavers,    at    $4.50 $18.00 

2  rammers,   at   ?3.50 7.00 

3  chuckers,    at    $1.50     4.50 

3  laborers,    at    $1.25    3.75 


Total,    280  sq.  yds.,  at  12   cts ...$33.25 

This  Is  equivalent  to  70  sq.  yds.  per  paver  per  day. 

-      .•  Per  sq.  yd. 

Labor $0.12 

24  granite  blocks,  at  $55  per  M,  delivered 1.32 

0.2  cu.  yd.  sand,  at  $1 0.20 

■         ■, ibx   .pa  Tig.I)    !f;Jo'        

Total    ,. ...,...,. $1.64 

Apparently  the  labor  cost  of  melting  and  pouring  the  pitch  filler 
is  included  in  work  done  by  the  20  laborers. 

Cost  of  Laying  Granite  Block  Pavement,  New  York.*— The  work 
was  done  in  1905  at  96th  street.  Tlie  paving  was  done  by  contract 
a,nd  was  commenced  Oct.  23,  and  finished  Dec.  20  of  the  same  year. 
The  work  consisted  of  laying  5,167  sq.  yds.  of  granite  block  pave- 
ment on  a  6 -in.  concrete  base.  The  blocks  used  were  12  in.  x  314 
in.  X  7  in.,  and  116,250  of  them  were  laid.  The  total  number  of 
lineal  feet  of  joints  that  had  to  be  tarred  was  161,975. 

In  unloading  and  piling  stone  on  the  sidewalks  the  material  was 
handled  by  the  laborers  by  hand,  the  distance  over  which  the  stone 
was  carried  being  but  a  few  feet  It  was  found  that  each  laborer 
unloaded  and  piled  1,390  blocks,  or  62  sq.  yds.,  per  day. 

The  following  was  the  labor  cost.  It  tteAng  estimated  that  22.5 
blocks  make   1   sq.    yd.:       ..'''<!. ^'^   Ij^  .l,i'.r;;  0  >^  ^^.  ■ 

Unloading    and   Piling   Bio  ck'a;^^ './'.     '-'r,\:'[,    \i     Per  sq.  yd. 
0.016     day  labor,   at  $1.75.  ..■.:......'.'.....:..,;..  .$0,028 

0.0006  day  foreman,   at   $3.50. .:  ..■...■."."...'..'.■.'.■.■.. .    0.002 

Total   ............ _,;;;;;:l:,.;:;_j::^....  ,...$0,030 

Excavating  Old  'Ptcv'emint'and  S  rha.  Earth: 

0.077     day   labor,    at   $1.75  :.. '.';:';V;  ■.:'..'.  .■.".''. $0,135 

;         0.0054  day  foreman,  at  $3.50'.  .'mj  J. ;;  *4 .....;..  .^^i;'.   0.019 

Total    $0,154 

Mixing  and  Laying  Concrete  Base: 

0.128  day  labor,  at  1.75 $0,225 

0.008  day  foreman,  at  $3.50. 0.028 

Total $0,253 

Paving  and  Tatring  Joints: 

0.021     days  pavers,  at  $4.00 $0,084 

0.0175  days  pavers'  helper,  at  $2.00 0.035 

0.0042  days  ratnmers,  at  $4.00 0.025 

0.0017  days  spreading  sand   cushion,  at  $1.75 0,003 

0.013     days  filling  joints  with  gravel,  at  $1.76. . . . . .   t).0Z3 

0.004  days  pouring  tar  Into  joints,  at  $1.75.  .  .;.t . . .  0.007 
0.007  days  tending  tar  and  gravel  kettlea,  at  $1.76. .  0.012 
0.002     days  foreman,  at  $5.50... .......  ^ .».;-...  y. .. .   0.011 

Total . .  •'. $0,200 
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Tt  will  be  noted  none  of  this  work  was  done  economically.  The 
labor  on  the  concrete,  for  example,  was  double  what  is  commonly 
required  under  good  management. 

Each  paver  laid  only  1,066  blocks,  or  47  Vi  sq.  yds.  per  day,  which 
ilB  an  equally  miserable  showing. 

-  Cost  of  Granite  Block  Pavement,  Baltimore,  Md.* — This  work  in- 
iTolved  laying  12,500  sq.  yds.  of  granite  block  pavement  on  Light 
■St.,  Baltlnwre.  during  Aug.  8  to  Dec.  8,  1908.  The  work  was  not 
done  by  contract,  but  by  city  forces  working  by  the  day.  The 
excessively  high  cost  of  tlie  labor  per  sq.  yd.  adds  another  ex- 
ample to  the  InvartabTe  nilp  that  It  is  cbeaper  to  do  such  work  by 
contract. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  4  mos.  op-  s  lost. on  account 

of  bad  weather  and  three  weeks  pn  .ac  us  XaUure  of  the 

blocks  to  arrive  on  time.  During  a  large  part  of,  the  time,  two 
&-hr.  shifts  were  worked  dally.  The  B»^lgian  blocks  .were  quar- 
ried in  Maine  and  shipped  to  Baltimor  r'  t,hje  ^rst  boat 
arriving  Aug,  34.  Thiere  were  24^  bl'  ~>u  yd„  the  pjice 
being  $68.50  per  M  deMvared  on  the  line  oi  me  work.        \,       /  . 

The  cost  of  the  6-ln.  concrete  base  was  aa  follows,'  thC/  ia4xture 
being  1:3^4  :  61^  : 

'•"  Per  c  u.  yd.     Per  sq.  yd. 

Gravel,     I     cu.     yd. J 1. 1 "  $0,183 

Sand,   J^!  ou.    yd.,  at  $0.72 o .r^o  .0^0 

Cement,   4   bags 1.2S.5  0.214 

Total    materials .«2."4'  ?i^  4.'.: 

Labox     ".yx,;  n.i.?i 

.;.YP» -!:-.';  ^  ,  ,       -rrr^  

,:.••>>  5! .  Grand-',  tot^Li;/;;. ,.,,'. . ', .,,.,,,.,'. .,..».  ,)i>wi*3d»ij=:  .i-;.-|0.5S8 

-It  Is  stated  that  an  engineman,  at  $2.5iO  p«»  Sshrsi^anfl-  1$  labor- 
ersi  at  $1.67,  opefEited  a  'y/i  cu,  yd.  miieer  (part  of  the.  time  using  a 
Ransome  aiid  part  «rf  the;  tftiie  -t^hg  a  Smith  tnfxer).  and  the 
average  8  hrs.  run  was  333  sq.  yds.,_  or.  56  eu^t-ads.'!:  bat  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  cbfet  of  $0.Y'86  per  cu.  yd.  for  labor  could  not  have 
occurred  had  the  output  averaged  even  the  56  cu.  yds.. 

The  average  ■  organization  of  "the  paying  gang -and  the  wages 
paid  Were  as  follows:  •  T 

*. Fer«;hrmi<-'j 

1  foreman;   at    $4 '><y.-.".. $  4  OO 

6  pavers,     at     $4.00 ,,, iCiQt  .li'^8"4'lo 

2  raminers,    at   -S-S.OO: :.'.'.'.'.'.'. 6-Oa  ^-r 

4   carts  (including  liorse^  cart  ^pd:arivet>.;;kt->2jW.^  10. OO 

7  pourers.    at    *1.7?) ,.., .■,.    12  So 

16  laborers,  a|t   $1.66%    ; .  .  .1 .  . . . ;";  ..'=.'. .  .  .'.  .  .  '^fi_62 

2   stone   cutters,  at  fJ^O^^,,,..  ^y^.\  ..J,.^. .......'....      S  '"^ 

Total    :?'::'.  I :.':-[. I?^'"?? 

Special  effoVts  werd  iria.dk  to  keep  this  gang  constantly  em- 
ployed. 


and   absolutely  no  time  was  lost   by  Jt„other  Ihandelaxs 

,^,JI-^cM  .--.or.'.;:  r,e  .2^3cl8  -?Tfin5  6TO  §\*^5e*«9^«*^»*»^ 

tept   22,  1909.., 


'Enffineering-Contracting,  Sept  22j^909^.^^^^.^^^^,,  „„■..,„., j,-^,^'^ 
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oceasl6ri4i3  ti^'t^ad  •y^Wt^e'r  a^d  ipUlur(9  of  bloclu  to  arrive  on  time. 
The  (^bhcreie  Daise  at  all  times  was  kept  well  in  advance  of  the 
pavers,  experience  having  shown  that  tlie  lalwrers  would  do  better 
and  quicker  work  when  they  could  see  an  abundance  of  it  ahead 
and  no  interruption.  The  average  day's  work  complete  for  tliis 
gang  was  267  sq.  yds.  or  44%  sq';  yds.  to  the  paver.  This  makes 
the  cost  34  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  and  does  not  Include  hauling  the  blocks 
from  the  boat  to  the  street.  This  34  cts.  per  gq.  yd.  is  just  about 
three  times  what  it  would  cost  a  competent  contractor,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparison  with  records  above  given. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  joints  were  filled  with  gravel  and 
pitch,  and  that  the  labor  of  the  7  "pourers,"  being  $12.25  per  day,  ns 
h,bove  gfv^n,  artiounted  to  4.6  cts.  per.  aq.  yd.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  labor  cost  of  pouring  was  5.75  cts.  per  sq.  yd., 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  about  2  laborers  (of  the  16)  wiri 
used  to  open  barrels  and  keep  the  fires  going,  etc.  !      ■ 

Coal,  at  $4  per  ton,  was  used  to  melt  the  pitch  and  heat  the 
gravel,  and  this  wood  cost  %  ct.  per  sq.  yd.  of  pavement.  The 
tar  kettle  had  a  capacity  of  2  tons,  and  was  mounted  on  wheels. 
The  gravel  heater,  also  on  wheels,  had  a  capacity  of  32  cu.  ft. 
of  gravel,  but  did  not  meet  the  requirements,  so  that  two  un- 
mounted sheet  Iron  pans  (3%  x7  ft.)  were  also  used.  It  Is  stated 
that  prior  to  the  use  of  this  tar  kettle  8,nd  the  gravel  heater,  fuel 
(wood,  at  $5  per  cord)  had  cost  1%   ct.  per  sq.  yd. 

Summarizing  the  cost,  we  have: 

Materials:  Per  sq.  yd. 

24%   granite  blocks  delivered  on  street,  at  $68  per  M $1.6900 

0.083  cu.  yds.  stone    dust    for    cushion     (instead    of    sand), 

at     $1.05 0.0875 

0.039  cu.  yda   gravel   for  joints,   at  $1.80 0.0700 

48  lbs.  tar  for  joints,  at  $0.01 0.4800 

114  lbs.  coal  for  heating  tar  and  gravel,  at  $4.00  per  ton. ...   0.0025 

Total    materials    $2.3300 

LaT)or: 

Heating  and  pouring  filler  and  gravel. . , ,,, $0.0575 

Other  labor  laying  blocks.. '...'.  ..".\".. 0.2675 


Total     $2.6550 

Concrete  base  (6-in.)   as  above  given »....;   0.5880 


Qnmd  total   ......  t,i  4  turn  a. $3.2430 

This  does  not  Include  rimoifltig  An  olS  pavement  and  grading. 
The  very  high  cost  of  the  tar  filler  per  sq.  yd.  is  noteworthy.     If 

ft  weighed   10   lbs,  per  gal.,-  then   there  were    4.8   gala   per   sq.   yd., 

an  altogether  unnecessary  amount. 

After  the  final  pouring  of  the  tar   (Warren's  Puritan  filler),  the 

pavement,  was  covered  with  hot  gravel.  o(q 

Cost  of  Dressing  Old  Granite  Blocks,  Baltimore,  Md.* — Before  lay- 
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Ing  a  new  granite  parement  on  Llgtit  St..  Baltimore,  6,^00  sq,  ^4«- 
of  old  granite  blocks  were  taken  up  and  relaid  by  city  forcea^  The 
cost  of  laying  the  new  blocks  is  given  on  page  377. 

The  following  costs  relate  only  to  the  dressing  of  the  old  blocks 
and  relaying  tliem.  The  co8t3  were  exceedingly  high,  due  :to  the 
t&ci  that  the  work  was  done  by  city  forces,  -.   ;   .    /.    ;  .;  (li 

Each  man  dressing  old  granite  blocks  averaged  25S  blocks  J>er 
8-hr.  day.  and  the  cost  was  $13.16  per  M,  which  Indicates  that  the 
stonecutters  received  less  than  |3.30  per  day.  When  relaid  the 
labor, oost  was  a^  follows:  «x>fy  iv 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Dressing  and  laying  old  blocks, .' ;. $0.4325  : 

Heating  and  pouring  filler  and  gravel 0.0575  : 

''         Total    labor    ». $0.4900 

For  rates  of  wages  and  organization  of  the  gang  engaged  in 
laying,  see  page  377, 

Cost  of  Taking  Up  and  Relaying  a  Cobble  Stone  Pavement.* — In 
repairing  pavements,  the  costs  of  labor  vary  greatly,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  repair  work  is  done  in  small  patches  and  therfif  is 
much  time  lost  In  the  moving  of  tools  from  place  to  place  as  well  as 
the  time  the  men  consume  in  moving.  Records  of  these  costs  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  but  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  give  the  cost  of  doing  a  repairing  job  that  involved  enough  work 
to  keep  a  repair  gang  busy  for  a  day,  so  that  some  Idea  of  the 
cost  of  the  various  labor  items  can  be  calculated.  •'' 

The  wages  paid  were  a?  follows  for  an   S-hr.   day:  •  ^'^ 

Foreman     $#.5,0  . ^oO 

Laborers     1.66   ,,    .,.. , 

Pavers     5.30         "    ' 

Rammers 3.90        ''"- 

2-horse  wagon  and  driver 5.00  j:? 

Cart   and  driver 3.50 

The  work  consisted  of  cobble  stone  paving,  between  the  curb  and 
a  street  car  track,  being  10  ft.  wide  and  104  ft.  long.  A  10-in. 
gutter  of  flag  stones  was  laid  15  ins.  from  the  curb ;  the  inter- 
vening 15  ins.  being  laid  with  cobbles.  In  all  there  were  115.55  sq. 
yds.  of  paving,  9.55  sq.  yds.  of  this  being  in  the  gutter,  and  14.55 
sq.  yds.  being  between  the  gutter  and  the  curb. 

The  system  of  carrying  on  the  work  was  for  three  laborers  tb 
loosen  the  cobbles  with  bars,  being  followed  by  three  laborers  with 
picks,  who  piled  the  stones  within  reach  of  the  pavers  and  kept  the 
ground  beneath  the  paving  loosened  with  their  picks.  A  wagon 
hauled  ashes  from  the  city  stock  pile  to  be  used  beneath  the  new 
paving,  and  it  also  hauled  some  cobbles  from  the  yard  that  were 
needed.     One  laborer  spread  the  ashes  for  the  pavers.  '  " 

One  paver  set  the  gutter  and  paved  between  the  curb  aftd'the* 
gutter.     The  curbing  was  not  disturbed.     This  paver  laid  24  sq.  jfdS 
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1^1  the  day,  more  than  one-tUird  of  it  being  gutter.  The  othei 
thiiee  pavers  did  the.  rest  qf  the^  laying,  doing  not  quite  31  sq.  yds 
abiece.  Two  rammers  rammed  106  sq.  yds.  of  paving,  being  the 
entire  amount  less  the  gutter.  The  man  who  spread  the  ashes 
followed  the  rahimers  J^preadihg  '  sand  6vep  the  work.  The  cart 
hauled  the  sand.  At  the  close  of  the  Qay  the  7  laborers  cleaned  up 
In  a  few  minutes.  '' 

T'tThe  various  labor  items  cost  as  follows: 
•.,ft        .Tearitif)  up  unS  handlififf  atone:    ' 
•fiJ    3  laborers    with.   hataJ.  P.\'ii .  lK*^.'[^i.\K'. . . . .  :%A.9S 

3  laborers  with  picks    ::Xi';  i, . . .  4.9S     f  9.96 

.   Paving: 

1  laborer  on  ashes  and  sand. . . . . . . . ... ... .  .|  1.66 

4  pavers     ....'//.-•<.  ivVi  ...v;  .^i-....^.  .-^l.^O 

2  rammers     ■•;,«??.[   ?rS?,T    *®-®® 

Hauling  niateridts:  '    ' '  ' 

Cart  sand    .^.  . .  •  . ."; .  .=;;.Vvi;;^J'. i^slSO''"  ■''    '         , 

Wagon  for  ashes  and  stone 5;80'I  '  '^.S^P'""'' 

Superintendence , 4  50 

fi!— '.ine  •  c   olddoO   fi  B"'Xr-  . 

.,  n   -.:  Grand  total   *kk.!/KL-.i.i^. ?53.62 

-^^iThe  cost  per  sq.  yd.  was: 

•      Tearing  up  and  handling  stone $0,086 

Pavins     ..., w..;i .  ..y.wv.»*:.  .ci  .'i... 265 

Superintendence     . , .,,.,,,  .„.„.  ..,^..„!^...,,\. 040 

Hauling   materials    .Vf',  f  ".:... 073 

A-.  ,  ..;.i    5j;i[/   ':<![   Ji"  ■      '' 

,„(,  Total  co#trp«;  w,i,fya. ?0.464  '      ' 

The  cobble  stories  averaged  about  8  ins.  deep,  hence  the  cost 
of  tearing  them  up  and  stacking  them  was  nearly  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
Cost  of  Laying  Asphalt  Block  Pavement,  New  York.*^n  the  up- 
per part  of  New  York  City  asphalt  block  p:.ivements  have  been  in 
use  for  many  years  and  have  steadily  grown  in  popularity,  particu- 
larly for  residence  streets.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  lay  the 
blocks  on  edge,  following  the  precedent  of  stone  block  and  brick 
I>aYement  construction;  but  within  recent  years  the  asphalt  blocks 
have  been  laid  flatwise,'  thus  forming  r-.  wearing  coat  of  asphalt 
blocks  3  Ins.  thick,  each' block  being  3  x  5  .k  12  ins.  The  old  theory 
that  a  block  pavement  of  any  kind  should  be  made  of  blocks  set 
opa  edge  is  thjuSiUtterlyi  overthro-vifh,  and  It  is  not  urtrea  son  able  tof 
expect  to  see  the  tirabTvheri  piavlng  bricks  will  aVso  be  la?ld  flatwise, 
^hus  effecting  a  great  economy  in  material.  About  five  years 
ago  the  managing  eUitpc  of  this  journal  wrote  an  article  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  paving  bricks  of  larger  size,  known  as 
"blocks.",  should  be  laid  flatwise  instead  of  edgewise,  but  corxserva- 
tism  among  city  engineers  Is  so  strong  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  not 
a  single  city  has  adopted  the  plan  of  laying  paviixg  brick  flatwise. 

Coming  now  to  the  metho<l  of  laying  asphalt  blocks  in  New  York 
City,;  we  find  another /departure  from  precedent  in  that  the  ven- 
erfible  "aand  cushl.an"  has  been  abandoned.,  ..Qf.  course  .a  base  ol< 
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fctracrete  Is  provided  in  the  usual  manner,  but,  instead  of  laying  fk 
sand  cushion  on  this  base.  It  is  now  the  practice  to  spread  a  thin 
coat  of  cement  mortar  on  which  the  a9j>halt  blocks  are  laid.  Thl» 
mortar  coat  is  V4  In.  thick,  made  of  1  part  ceiuetU  to  4,j>art8  sand. 
It  is  mixed  dry  and  wheeled  onto  the  o<mcrete  in  barrows,  roughly 
spread  with  shovels  and  rakes  and  then, leveled  oft  with  a  wooden 
straiglit  edge.  To  insure  perfect  leveling  and  the  desired  thick- 
ness of  mortar,  strips  of  wood  >4  in.  thick  are  laid  at  Intervals  of 
about  10  ft.  Then  two  men  shove  a  straight  edge  over  these  strips 
until  the  dry  mortar  is  spread  evenly.  After  this  a  man  with  a 
hose  sprinkles  the  mortax  until  it  is  quite  damp  attd  ready  to  receive 
the  asphalt  blocks.  ,  ...    r    r 

No  attempt  is  made  to  bed  the  asphalt  blocks  xlown  into  the  mor- 
tar, but  they  are  merely  laid  firmly  and  given  a  rap  with  a 
hammer.  In  order  to  keep  thecourses  of  blocks. Ih  perfect  line.  , a 
man  with  an  ax  follows  the  pavers  and  shoves  over  any  Jwirts  at 
courses  that  are  crooked  by  prying  the  blocks  aiong  with  the  icx 
blade  shoved  into  the  joint 

The  blocks  are  loaded  in  vrv-  rs,  hauled  to  the 

site  of  the  work  in  advance  oi  t:;e  concretinpr.  and  stacked  In 
piles  on  the  sidewalk  along  the  curb.  Asphalt  blocks  are  not  as 
tough  as  stone  or  brick  and  must  be  handled  more  carefully.  In 
loading,  as  well  as  in  unloading,  one  man  tosses  blocks  to  another 
man  wlio  stacks  them  up  in  th^  wagoii,  or  On  the  sidewalk.  About: 
300  blocks  make  a  wagon  load,  and.  as  each  block  weighs  18  lbs..  tL 
load  is  approximately  2.7  tons.  In  "loading  the  blocks  from  gondola 
cars  into  wagons,  it  takes  two  men  in  the  car  to  deliver  blocks  td 
one  man  in  the  wagon,  who  piles  them  up.  "With  four  men  in  tWef 
car  and  two  men  on  the  wagon  (including  the  driver  as  one  of  these 
two  men),  300  blocks  are  easily  loaded  in  10  minutes,  even  when 
the  men  in  the  car  have  to  walk  several  steps  to  get  each  block. 
But  when  the  blocks  are  merely  picked  up  and  tossed  to  the  men' 
in  the  wagon,  these  six  men  will'  load  306  blocks  In  7%  mlna  If 
the  teams  a^re  in  sufBcient  number  for  one  team  to  arrive  at  the 
car  e^•ery  10  mlris.,  the  5  rnen  (and  the  driver)  load  1,800  blocks 
per  hour,  ^ith  wages  of  laborers  at  2  (J  cts.  an  hour,  and  team 
with  driver  at  45  cts.,  the  cost  of  loading  (including  lost  team  tim6>' 
is  80  cts.  per  1.000  blocks,  or  1.7  cts,  per  sq.  yd.  -  ^ 

Then  the  hauling  cqsts  $1.20  per  1.000  blocks  per  mile  of  haul 
from  car  to  place  of  unloading,  when  300  blocks  &rm  a  load,  speed 
of  travel  being  2^  miles  an  hour. 

In  unloading  the  wagon  the  driver  and  another  man  in  the  wagon 
toss  blocks  to  two  men  on  the  sidewalk,  who  pile  them  up.  These 
men  unload  300  blocks  in  7%  mins.  without  diffi.culty,  but  allowing 
10  mins.  for  unloading,  so  as  to  include  waits  for  wagons ;  we  have 
a  cost  of  60  eta  for  unloading  each  1,000  blocks  including  the  lost 
time  of  the  team.  Hence,  to  estimate  the  cost  of  handling  and 
hauling,  with  wages  as  above  given,  use  the  following  rule: 

To  a  fixed  cost  of  tl.kO  per  M  for.  Ipculing  find  ^nlo^^ding  fin- 
cludinjj  lost  team  time),  add  tl.20  per  M  for  each  mile  of  haul.  ' 
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Tlje    organization   of    the   gang   laying   the   pavement    (ftXQlusJ^ 

or t^e^^a'ng 'laying  the  concrete  base).  Is  as  follows:  , 

i;,i. .     i;    ■•>:''•'    •  '  '  r.  ■     •'         ,    ^    ':■    ^. 

pf.j...  Per  hour. 

4'  palvers  laying  blocks,  at  40  cts |  1,60 

tipf.Jig  men  carrying  blocks,  at  20  cts 3.20 

•         1  man  lining  up  blocks,  at  20  eta ^20 

2  men  splitting  blocks,  at  30   cts ico 

1  man  laying  strips  for  straight  edge,  at  30  cts 30 

7  men   mixing  mortar,    at   20  cts i  .  .  . . .  i .  . , .  ;•;      1.4D 

6  men  wheeling  and  spreading  mortar,  at  20  cta.tai^in  13ao^^ 

2  men   raking  mortar,  at   20   cts .,t  . .  i-  .  ,40 

2  men  leveling  mortar  with  straight  edge,  at  20  cts..        .40 

1   man  sweeping  sand  into  Joints,  at  20  cts 20 

1  foreman,   at   50   cts 50 

42  men,    total,    160    sq.   yds.,   at   614    cts ..$10.00 

This  Is  equivalent  to  40  blocks  per  paver  per  hr.,  or  360  per  day. 
'  This  gang  worked  9  Jirs.  daily,  and  when  engaged  in  laying 
blocks  averaged  180  to  200  sq.  yds.  p^r  hr.  There  was  no  loating 
on  the  part  of  the  men  who  carried  the  blocks  to  the  pavers,  nor  on 
the  part  of  the  pavers.  But  the  17  meiv  mixing,  wheeling  and 
spreading  mortar  averaged  only  23  cu.  yds.  of  mortar  placed  per 
day,  which  is  not  a  very  good  record. 

The  asphalt  blocks  were  carried,  two  at  a  time,  by  hand,  and  were 
not  delivered  in  wheelbarrows.     They  were  laid  to  break  joint  by 

4  ins.,  and  this  left  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  at  the  curbs  in 
cutting  at  least  two  blocks  to  fill  out  each  course.  The  two 
men  splitting  blocks  for  this  purpose  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  paving  gang.  Hence,  at  Intervals,  the  wliole  gang  stopped 
paving  and  went  back  to  assist  in  splitting  blocks  to  close  the 
courses,  and  to  fill  the  joints  of  the  blocks  with  sand. 

No  cement  is  mixed  with  this  sand  filler,  but  loads  of  dry  sand 
are  hauled  onto  the  pavement,  dumped,  spread,  and  swept  into  the 
joints.  A  cubic  yard  of  sand  fills  the  joints  of  about  200  sq.  yds. 
of  block  pavement. 

The  time  required  to  spread  the  saqd  filler  and  fill  out.  the  courses, 
when  Included  with  the  time  actually  spent  In  laying  reduced  the, 
average  output  to  160  sq.  yds.  per  hour,  making  a  cost  of  6^4  cts^ 
per  sq.  yd.  for  laying  the  mortar  and  blocks  and  filling  the  joints 
with  sand.  "Wages  actually  paid  were  somewhat  lower  than  tiiose 
above  given,  being  $1.50  for  9  hours  for  laborers  and  $2.50  to  $3.00 
for  pavers.     The  pavers  did  not  belong  to  a  union. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  the  4  pavers  averaged  45  sq.  yds. 
per  hour  when  not  engaged  in  cutting  and  fitting  blocks  at  the  end 
of  courses,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  best  day  each  pavet* 
averaged  55  sq.  yds.  per  hour,  or  495  sq.  yds.  per  day. 

To  the  contractor  -who  has  been  used  to  laying  stone  block  pave^ 
ment  only,  these  records  may  seem  erroneous.  Even  the  brick 
paiving  contractor  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  theii  accuracy.  It 
should    be    remembered,    however,    that    one    a.sphalt    block    covers 

5  X  12,  or  60  sq.   ins.  of  surface,  and  that  it  takes  only  21  asphalt 

blocks  per  square  yard,  as  compared  with  two  or  three  times  that 

number  of  paving  bricks  or  blocks.  '    7'   \  "    -L^  . 

.«1   J8ol  \i|(tbui 
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The  time  consumed  In  aelertlng  Mjorie  blocka  and  In  beddln|{ 
them  In  the  sand  cushion  materially  reduces  the  output  of  the  pavert 
compared  with  asphalt  block  work. 

Cost  of  Asphalt  Block  Pavement,  Baltimore.*— This  work  was 
done  in  1908  by  city  day  labor  forces,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  cost  was  high.  An  8-hr.  day  was  worked,  wages  being  sis  given 
on  page  377. 

Nearly  30,000  sq.  yds.  were  laid  In  1908,  «ome  of  Jt  on  a  con- 
crete base,  of  which  the  following  is  a  typical  cost  where  the  con- 
crete was  6  ins.  thick,  the  stone  dust  cushion  being  1  In.  thick, 
and  the  asphalt  block  wearing  coat  being  3  ins.  thlcli.  The  blocks 
'were  9xSxl2  ina  ^ 

Per  sq.  yd. 

i-«  cu.  yd-  concrete  base,  at  |3.60 fO.600 
:^)r'  cu.  ya:  stone  dust,  at  41.20 0.084 

20.7  asphalt  blocks,  at   $65  per  M 1.340 

LAbor   laying  blocks    0.220 

Total     .  .;••.;..>.. . ...  f^.. J2.244 

Cost  of  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement,  Minneapolis.* — Minne- 
apolis was  among  the  first  cities  in  the  United  States  to  lay  creo- 
soted wood  block  pavement  to  any  extent.  At  the  end  of  1902  the 
city  haul  over  200,000  sq.  yds.  of  this  type  of  pavement,  and  since 
then  this  yardage  has  been  largely  increased.  Minneapolis  was  also 
probably  the  first  city  to  use  blocks  made  of  Norway  pine  and 
tamarack   to   any  considerable   amount.  '       .  ■_...-!  ^i    ,' 

The  following  figures  show  the  actual  average  detailed  cost  of 
abofut  145,000  sq.  yds.  of  pavement  constructed  in  various  parts  of 
Minneapolis  in  1908.  The  figures  were  obtained  from  pay  rolls,  bills 
of  materials  and  estimates  and  are  the  actual  cost  for  la.bor  and 
materials  for  constructing  the  pavement. 

The  average  unit  cost  per  square  yard  for  the  1^5,000  sq.  yda 
of  creosoted  wood  block  pavement   was  as  follows: 

.......  Per  SQ-  yd- 

Reraovihg   old  !  cedar,  paving $0.0270 

Grading 0.1320 

Concrete  base   (labor  and  materials)........^.    0,5226 

Cushion  sand,  at  $0.60  per  cu.  yd..  ..,»,»;. ,..'  0.0200 

Creosoted  paving  blocks   (f.  o.   b.  Mpls. ) 1.3900 

Hauling    blocks .    0.0450 

Laying   blocks    0.0590 

Hauling   cement    0.0090     / .^ci 

..   -Paving  pitch  filler,  at  5.7  cts.  per  gal....' ..    0.0570  , 

Hauling  pitch   for   filler.... . ..........    0.0100      -'  "' 

"     ,,       X.abor   on   filler    .  ...^. 0.0120    ;  -jTSo 

'^»'' ■-'•'Asphalt  filler  along  St.  R.  R.  tracks ,    0.002!>  ,    -.  , , 

YGv/i: I. Headers    (plant)     ........ .0.0030      ' 

.„,,,    -Sand  on    finished  paving* ....  .»i.  ...i4<..  >iiv. .   0.010&'  ' 

,        Tools .....tf .>..fl.>„f,a«.  f^.    O'.«200' 

'^^        Rolling ....,:.,,..;!';"*,    0.0100    .    , 

-rfi        Cleaning   up    ftnlshed    street.  ......;;  .^.V  .TP. .    0.0050' 

,,f!         Miscellaneous    materials     ifll  ai.  UA'i.  I>i^ .    0.0O3O     '  '■'*■'■" 

^^'  Miscellaneous    labor     ;....  ^h- (jfioAO"!.  .0.0100       3alJ 

•.rij  .1.       f^otaxi  ■Ji'':\  ;vy.  i'i.f;??. rii'lOJ^''"-;'^^ 

g;;.;..,;.  .,.,;j     ,{.  ,  >  bffo  ol  lim  9fiJ  mo-ili  3>.r/i  ^Jo-ronoo 
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^^Summarizing   9^p,.^bo^c«(pn^nil»f«.ilaylng   the  wood   block   pave- 
J^eijt,  we  have:    ,.,,,,. :  .  -;,^i-,  ...■  ...      :: 

:   lljuiqaii  :Persq.  yd.'"t»'^ 

Ko.  //    -^^iidbor'on    pitch   filler 0  0120 

.8'.;-G,.  jBpUing     ..i. 0.0100 

ii-r/ia  b9'«^°^"S   up    ....  , ,. .;. 0.0050 

Total     ..r.......?0.0860       / 

-ao't  J8  gfe.uling   blocks    ........ I .V,  .  T?.  I': .    0.0450 

aft)  e Miscellaneous    labor    0.0100 


.Tl-jiflJ    .III     Grand   total 10.1410 

This  does  not  Include'  labor  of  removing  old  pavement  and 
grading. 

The  organization  and  -w&gfes  of  the  gangr.^ir^ctly' ,  engaged  In 
laying  the  blocks  were  about  as  follows: 

.• :  .  •  Per  day. 

6  pavers,    at    $2.50 ^,.,$15.00 

6  helpers    setting   up    blocks,    at    $2. .......;."...  12.00 

7  wheelers,    at    $2 . . .  .v  .|.-t.>»,v>Tl4.00 

4   sand  cushion  men  and  sweepers,  at  $2........   '  8.00 

.,,,  .      2   sand  cushion   men   and   sweepers,  at   $2.28..'..  4.50 

,     ,  ,  .2  sand  cushion  men  and  sweepers,  at  $2.50 5.00 

1  grader,    at    $2.25 2.25 

1  water   boy,    at   $1.20. 1.20 

Total    (1,050   sq.   yds.) $61.95 

This  gang  averaged  about  l,d50  sq.  yds.  per  8-hr.  day  for  the  full 
season's  work.  This  Included  waits  for  material  at  times  an4 
delays  for  other  causes.  Some  days  the  gang  laid  as  high  as 
1,400  sq.  yds. 

'  The'  detailed  cost  of  the  concrete  base  was  as  follows : 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Crushed  limestone,  at  $1.65  per  cu,  yd $0.2186 

Sand,  at  $0.60  per  cu.  fd 0.0374 

Cement,   at  $1.12   per  bbl 0.1122 

Labor     vi/i.^i  .'i&U^J.  iv'?.  Jl .    0.1303 

Street  railway  concrete ....•.■,..   0.0241 


Total      .  , $0,522$ 

The  Above  figures  include,  of  course,  a  number  of  Items  peculiar 
to  the  city,  which  might  not  obtain  in  another  conimunity.  For 
Instance,  the  first  item— removing  old  blocks  (cedar)  happens  only 
In  a  few  streets,  but  yet  amounts  in  total  to  enough  materially  to 
affect  the  cost  price  and  must  be  considered.  Also  in  the  detailed 
cost  of  .the  concrete,  there  is  included  an  item  for  street  railway 
concrete.  This  item  would  not  appear  elsewhere,  but  is  a  v^ry  con- 
siderable 6ne  in  Minneapolis.  The  street  railway  company  main- 
tains paving  from  the  outer  edge  ot  the  rails  in  one  track  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rail  in  the  other  track,  and  does  not  include  the 
ties  extending  beyond  the  rail,  IVi  ft.  in  each  case,  and  ifor  con- 
venience to  them  and  to  the  city,  the  railway  company  puts  in  the 
concrete  base  from  the  rail  to  end  of  the  tie  at  the  same  time  It  puts 
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in  the  concrete  for  the  tracks,  the  city  paying  the  company  for'  It- 
Tliis  constitutes  the  item  of  "street  railway  concrete."  An  Item  of 
"headers"  also  is  Included.  This  is  a  4  x  10-in.  plank  set  on  edge  at 
the  returns  on  unpaved  streets  to  protect  the  edge  of  the  new 
paving. 

The  cost  varies  in  different  localities  in  the  city,  there  being 
as  much  as  25  cts.  per  square  yard  difference.  This  is  due  to 
difference  in  length  of  hauls  for  materials,  difference  in  the  grading 
and  from  other  local  conditions. 

The  concrete  is  mixed  by  hand.  It  is  5  ins.  thick  and  is  mixed  In 
the  proportion  of  1:3:7.-  The  stone  used  In  1908  was  a  crushed 
limestone,  costing  on  an  average  11.65  per  en.  yd.,  on  th«  basis  of 
|1  i)€ij  cu.  yd.  at ,  th,e  prusher.^he  cUy  doing  the  iia^ling.  If  he 
cement  coist  Jl.lT  fier  barref  t:  o.  t>?  *3ilhheii)oirs,"''dJi'(i-the  friasbn 
sand  for  concrete  cost  on  an  average  60  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  filler  used  In  the  work  was  dlstille4  ffom  coal  tar  and  was 
furnished  by  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Co.  It  was  brought  on  the 
streets  in  hot .  tanks.  The  season's  work  averaged  ahout  10  lbs. 
of  pitch  filler  to  the  square  yard  of  finished  pavement.  This  Is  a 
little  less  than  one  gallon  to  the  yard. 

The  sand  cushion  was  1  In.  thick  and  the  fine  sand  tised  eost  on 
an  average  60  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  Mocks  used  were  Norway  pine  and  tamaracic,  4  ins.  thick, 
and  were  treated  with  16  lbs.  of  oil  to  the  cubic  foot. 

Common  labor  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  J  2  per  day,  teams  were 
paid  $4  per  day,  block  layers  $2.50  per  day,  and  a  few  special 
men  from  J2.25  to  J2.50  per  day.     An  &-hr.  day  was  worked. 

All  the  work  was  done  by  force  account  imder  the  direction  of 
R  H.  Durham,  street  engineer,  to  whom,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
above  iaformation.  -'.       . 

Labor  Cost  of  Crcosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement  at  Seattle.* — The 
following  data  abstracted  from  the  "Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer" 
show  the  labor  cost  of  constructing  some  creosoted  wood  block  pave- 
ment on  4th  Ave.  in  Seattle.  The  blocks  had  a  cross-section  of 
3x4x8  ins.  and  were  made  from  selected  "Western  Washington 
fir  stock.  They  were  treated  by  the  Pacific  Creosoting  Co.  at  its 
Eagle  Harbor  works.  The  sub-base  for  the  pavement  consisted  of 
6  Ins.  of  concrete,  on  which  was  placed  a  1-ln.  coflhlon  "of  conent 
and  sand  mixed   1:3,  spread  and  sprinkled.      '     '      '  <■'    ''^    ■ 

During  6ne  day's  work  322  sq.  yds.  of  the  pavement  were  laid, 
the  organization  of  the  gang  and  wages  being  as  follows : 

Per  day. 

16  laborers,  at  12  per  day 132.00 

1  paver,   at   $5   per  day 5.00 

0 .Sup^intendent,  at-  •$•5  per  «lay 5.00 

Total,    322    sq.    yds.,    at    $0.1303 $42.00 

•Enaineervng-Contract%no,  Aug.  4,  1309. 


:  Thip  gang  mlxe«J,  the.  grout,  spread  it  and  laid  the  blocks  at  the 
following  ,cbst:\-^       ^-'-t:  i  'Or.  o.T?  ,.^^n)  -xR  ,0"^  ^jar-rr,-.  ..;f5    nl 

•'  i  "^  .  .6.5yT'.n,.,  'ij^.uhu-,  hyjiU"  lu  firjji  oci}  f^tiersS'yii  ''^'^^ 
U.  ''''-^'■\^^(y^^^^ii\-[<i  .  nJ-.Oi  x.f;  ,-B  8i  .eWT  .  Jwhulonl.  ai  ;$o.0993  '  "'" 
'■V  «fi  •  Kavers'^-jijy.  .'vl7.  .i.vijfja.  /u.  ^Jtc^-ij*  .b<v«q«n.  .f,,  0.0155  9!t 
Superintendent    0.0155       ;. 

^    .  ,     .Total.  ,.,,..,,. .,-,,,,  .  ,.  .,,,.  ,.  v,.>  .  ,T^.  .,.,j^j^?OJ^;j  .„;-!- 

^^jt-pie  concrete  b?^  e<)^t  9-9,  ct;?i  PF-«9-T^r  r?»3^.P?ftt^^St-  -JS^^nA^/^flf^ 
$1.25  per  cu.  yd.  delivered,  and  cement  was  $2.25  per  bbl.  delfvji 
ered.    About  4,000  sq.  yds.  of  pavement  was  constructed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  wa8.^>uiu;eqe8f^rdliy,J^ge  ,nu^^ffi 
o£  laborers  (16)   to  one  paver.  ■:,../    ,i     r  ,    ;  •  t  ,  ;^  rffi: 

„^P08.t  of  Creo«ote<jl  )^ood  Blopk  Pavement,  Holyoke,  lV1as8.<'^|riil 
following  work  was  done  in  1906,  by  day  labor,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  James  L.  Tighe,  city  engineer.  About  5,500  sq.  yds.  of 
wood  blocks  were  liaid  oh  a  5-In.  concrete  baSe,  the  concrete  being 
a  1:3:6  mixture.  The  1-ln.  cushion  coat  was  a  1 :  7  mixture.  An 
8-hr.  day  was  worked.  The  organization  of  the  gatig  for  excavating, 
concreting  and  paving  with  blocks  wats  as  fbllowA:"'  '     *^ 

;,,^        Excavation;       -  ,:  ,,   ,,  •  -p  ,    Per  day. 

1  steam   roller  and  engineman  hauling  plow.,..,,^   j.0.00 
4   men    on    plow,    at    $2.00 '    8.00 

20  men   loading  earth,   at   $2.00. . ; . .  i'. . .  i,.7. 40.00     • 

4   teams    hauling    (%    mi.),  ,at    $4.0.0.-, . . ., 16.00    , 

2  men  finishing  subgrade,  at  $2.00......... 4.00    ""* 

1;  r*.  .?.    v/<:,?0)^l,n«xcatysti0J?i $   78.00     , 

Waiillng  Stone  and  Sand:  y-:-  i:u>n  rrvrrt 

;  '     6  men    loading   stone   from   cars,    at'  $i9fA0.'.>;v/.  .;^  ..,f  lAO0[i/, 
,,,(}  2  teams    hauling    stone,    at    $4.00.  ..,.,......,„... .        OO    " 

3  men  loading  sand  in   pit.  at  $2.00.  ..:?;.';?!..•:. .        6.OO  '    -^ 
2  teams  hauling  sand   (0.8  mi.),  at  $4.00. . .  .-uwiv. .        8.00     da 

Z^'^'  Total '  hkuli'nk' .V^oii^p  HstitAS %nW'-6^m ;  T . : .  .  .  $  34.00  -J 

-•iv.'  ■  Mixing  Concrete.:    :■>   .m.^  -.j,,,]  .oi'v.n.   ■  .orfe 

)o   :20  men  mixing  and  placingjby  haA&Tft$,'$9tP0 $  40,po,„^f(j 

Paving:   '         '       '  '  '  ■•'■    '"'" " 

4  men  tnixing  and  placing  cement  cushion,  at  $2.00..$  8.00 

2  pavers   laying   blocks,    at    $2.00. . . . .  i. . .- 4.00 

6  pavers'    tenders, ,  a,t  .$2.00 .<..  .^.  ...... .  12.00 

1  man  spreading  sand  over  pavement,  at  ,$2100, .. .        2.00 

■        Total  paving $   26.00 

SuperviMOn: 

2  fijremein,  at  $3.10 .|     6.20 

1   superintendent    .......... ,  ,.«fe.,^q.  t^j. y^ .>,^.^^^^t.  ^.00 

"       Total  supervision    .,(11,4,,,.,^ ^>^»flf.,,,,., !,n-20 

Grand   total  labor ..?....... $189.20 

(■'■.:;  •: .  .    .  .      ■  :■■-    '■      -I  •,    .-.,.  .    ■■ 


r.ri 


I  r  ?. 
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This  gans  excavated  earth  and  laid  300  sq.  yds.  per  8-hr.  day, 

hence-  the  labor  cort  waa:  ;    i>fn'.v,.,i  t,,„  i   i-  :.,... nco  hnr,  sMiiJiw* 

■     rA-i  Peraq.  y<t"-^ 

Excavation     ./*;;.  -^io.- $0,260      lla 

Ha-uliiig  broken  s;<jne^  And  fanu 0.113  ,  nl 

Mixing  and  placing  S-in.  concrelt 0.133    ,,     . 

Paving ;.. 0.087  '  '  " 

Supervision      0.037       t^i 


Tutal     ?0.C30 


>*d 


T^e  cost  of  the  concrete  materials  was  about  as  follows:  u{tr 

0.14  cu.  yd.   broken  stone  for  concrete,  at  |1.20 $0.17 

..   ».07-  CO.  yd.  sand    (pit  royalty)    at  $0.10 0.01  '  J 

...    0.14  bbl.  cement  for  concrete,  at  $1.67 0.44,  it  J« 

^'^'    •Total   nikterlals   for  concrete.' . '.?J^.^ $0.42  ,  ^'j 

We  have  the  following  cost:  ., 

Materials  for  Wearing  Coat:  Per  sq.  yd, 

54   creosoted   blocks,   at    $3.iJ5 $2,140  ■  "^'n 

0.03   bbl.  cranent  for  mortar  cushion,  at  $1.67 0.050       't' 

J  ...lO.pa  cu.  ydfi.  sand  for  mortar  cushion,  at  $0.55 0.017 

•  <.'■■  Total   materials   for    wearing   coat. $2,207       ' 

"    .    Z-a&of  on   Wearinfi  Coat: 

'""•Men  on   cement   cusiiion.  .  $0.047 "'■''' 

fit    Pavers  laying  wood  block  0.019    '^"^o 

„,., Pavers'   tenders 0.040    i.,>j 

\      Man  spreading  sa;id  ove:    .^ 0.007    .' 

•"• '  Buperv-fsion,    6%  of  lab6r. 0.005      "' 

, MOJ 

•  .1  ;  iw.        TotaJ   labor  on.weaciasrciofit fO.OdZ.i 

";o    ,!\'-'i.^<ConcreteSa»e:    '  i«-    .••..•;-■  j    --iijjMn 

Materials   for   5-in.    concrete   base $0,42(>.i .:,,,, 

Labor  on  concrete  base,   incl.   6%  for  supervision.  ..  .$0,140 

Total,   excluding   grading    , ;'..'i  .;.,;■..  .$2,859  "1 

;.      Grading:,   incl.    67tr    for    supervision.. ,!,*«.., Q,27ft,    ^(U 

'■■    ■  Grand   total    .'illl^rf-^''^* 

Uife.bf  Wood  Block  Pavement.*— Mr.  William  Weaver, jg|v^'^^j|ll^'' 
following  English  data:  '  _'^^_'  ..'^^   ^^'  ,j 

Wood  paving  has  received  my  apecial  attjentieq  aince  I^^Z.fJip^^pyfid 
came  into  extended  use.  <,'        i       -  -.j   ,    >n.'.   noi'inUzduf: 

In  Kensington,  May,  1882,  I  had  laid  experlmentaT  areas  of  Cred- 
soted  wood  blocks,  respectively  3  ins.,  4  ina  and  5  ins.  deep,  jointed 
in  different  ways,  and  as  the  remvitiof  careful  xrbservation,  I  advised 
my  board  to  lay  4-in,  creosoted  deal  blocks  in  Sydney  place,  am 
omnibus  route  leading  from  Fulham  road  to  South  Kensington  sta- 
tion. These  blocks  were  laid  close,  and  grouted  firat  with  pitch 
and  then  with  Portland  cement,  thQ  work  being:. tarried  out,  in 
November,  188^,  and  the  blocks  lasted  UQtM.iJtuaa^i  ^01i.!vbi^ettl9 
road  was  repaved  in  a  similar  manner.  ,t.        7   ..  •■:    fp-^   .•>!.:"    11   ^ ;. 

The  eoncluisiOn  at  Which  I  have  arrived,  after  tny  eitperlments 
hiitlated    in    1882,    was    that    creosoted    deal    furnished    the    most 
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suitable  and  economical  road  pavement;  fyrther,  that  6-In,  blockiK 
lasted  as  long  as  6-in.,  and  that  4-in.  creosoted  blocks  answered 
all  the  requirements  of  roads  where  the  traffic  is  not  excessive. 
In  order  to  understand  that  a  5-ln.  will  last  as  long  as  6-in.  paving, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  wood  paving  must  be  renewed  as  soon 
as  its  general  .  surface  ceases  to  drain  itself ;  and  this  happens 
when  the  blocks  forming  the  haunches  of  the  road  are  reduced 
between  1  in.  and  2  ins.  in  depth,  the  channel  or  watercourse  mean- 
while not  ^felttg'' exposed  to  similar  traffic,  suffer  ho '  diminution  of 
depth..  1 

Th^  above  conclusions  are  fully  borne  out  by  Table  XIV  of  in- 
stances, extracted  from  my  annual  reports,  which  furnishes  details 
of  304,220  yds.  of  5-in.  and  137,164  yds.  .of  4-in..  yy^pod  j^aving  laid 
in  Kensington  since   1887.  '         '    '        ''■ 

In  connection  with  that  list,  an  instructive  comparison  is  fur- 
nished by  the  history  of  the  wood  laid  in  the  Hammersmith  road 
In  continuation  westward  of  the  area  laid  in  Kensington;  at  the 
same  time  (May,  1886),  Hammersmith  laid  down  6-in.  plain  deal 
blocks  which  lasted  a  little  over  six  years,  being  replaced  in  July, 
1892,  with  5-in.  jarrah  blocks.  After  eiglit  years  the  jarrah  blocks 
were  reversed  and  rebedded  in  July,  1900,  and  replaced  with.  6-in. 
creosoted  deal  In  July,  1903.  The  5-in.  creosoted  deal  adjoining  In 
Kensington,  laid  in  May,  1886,  lasted  until  September,  1901,  equal 
to  the  coipbined  lives  (less  two  years)  of  the  plain  deg.1  with  Jarrah 
together. 

Farther,  with  regard  to  the  aljove-  schedule,  I  may  kdd  that  all  the 
roads  enumerated  are  omnibus  routes,  but  the  trafflc  on  each,  of 
course,  varies  in   severity.  '  '      ' 

In  conclusion, ,  1  would  point  out  that  by  reducing  the  depth  of 
the  wood  (each  inch  of  reduction  means  over  a  shilling  per  yard 
saved),  and,  further,  by  about  doubling  the  life  of  the  wood  by 
creosoting,  wood  paving  ne^d  no  longer  be  considered  an  expensive 
luxury,  but'niust  be  regarded  as  a  sanitary  and  economical  substi-, 
tute  for  macadam,  where  costing  over  8d.  per  yard  annually  to 
maintain.  At  the  sAme'  time  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  such 
substitution  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  rateable  value  of  the 
abutting  property,  owing  to  the  improved  appearance,  cleanliness 
and  quietude  of  the  road.  ,       ,      j- 

'  cost  of  Asphalt  Pavement  In  CallfornJa.*-* Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Charles  Kirby  Fox.  C.  E3.,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  cost* 
of  two  asphalt  paving  jobs  In  a  Southern  California  city.     ■ 

"The  first  piece  of  work  was  done  under  a  Vrooman  act  con- 
tact, the  contract  pHce  being  $1.89  per  sq.  yd.  It  consisted  of  the 
construction  of  pavement  on  two  blocks  of  street  The  street  was 
48  ft.  wide,  had  214  ft.  concrete  gutters,  a  rise  of  6  ina  to  8  Ins; 
and  a  grade  of  1  per  cent.  It  drained  well  and  there  were  no  water 
holes.  The  pavement  consisted  of  a  5-ln.,  1:3:6  concrete  base,  a 
1-in.  binder  course  and  a  2-in.  asphalt  wearing  surface. 

•Engineering-Contracting,  April  1,  1908. 
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Grading. — TUe  grading  cost  $0.1233  per  sq.  yd.  and  was  done  by 
the   following  organization : 

"      "  ,  Per  day. 

1  foreman,   at    $5 $  5.00 

1   timekeeper,   at  $3 3.00 

1  engineman,    at    $3,    part    time   on    steam    roller 

and  part  time  on  plowing 3.00 

2  teams  plowing,  at  $4 12.00 

6  teams  hauling,  at  ?4 24.00 

14  laborers    shpyelipg,  .  ^t  - 1^2 , 28.00 

Total,  '610  .sq..  yds..?,^. $75.00 

Concrete  Base.— -lThe5-ln.  concrete  base  waa  made  of  a  l:3:fl 
mixture.  On  Job  No.  2  it  was  found,  however,  that  these  propor- 
tions did  not  work  well,  as  all  the  voids  were  not  filled,  and  tlwt 
a  1:3:5  or  1:4:6  mixture  made  a  better  concrete.  The  concrete 
was  hand  mixed  on  two  7  x  7-f t.  boards,  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  the  sand  and  cement  were  dumped  on  the  board  and  hoed 
across  and  wet ;  then  the  stone  was  dumped  on  the  mortar  and  the 
whole  mess  pulled  back  and  forth  across  the  boards  and  set  on  the 
ground  in  about  the  place  it  was  to  occupy.  In  the  meantime  the 
other  board  was  being  filled  up  and  the  operation  repeated,  the  first 
board  being  pulled  a  little  forward  and  refilled.  The  concrete 
secured  was  fair.  The  cost  of  mixing 'and  placing  the  concrete  was 
as  follows:  -     '-  :         - 

Per  cu.  yd.     Per  sq.  yd. 

0.93  '^bl.  'cement,  at  $2.50 $2.28  $0,316 

0.45  cu.  yd.  sand,   at  $0.80.  .^  .  ^  .  .:,i  0.31  0.043 

0.9     cu.  yd.  stone,   at    $2.00.T...V.  •  .t;;  1.80  0.250 

Tools   and   water '.*.'.  .^.  .t.    0.12  0.016 

Labor    and    superintendence 1.20  0.166 

Total $6.71  $0,791 

The  wages  and  organization  of  the  gang  engaged  fn  mixing  and 
placing  the  concrete  base  were  as  follows:  "  1 

- ;   5        ;  ;      Per  day. 

1   superintendent,    at    $5. . . .  >  .7t  ^...  > {£!••$   500 

1  timekeeper,  at  $3 . . , ..;  X,  .*... S  . .      3.00 

2  laborers,    at    $2,    wheeling    sand. .  . . ; ^  .  .      4.00 

3  laborers,  fit  $2,  wheeling  stone 6.00 

6  laborers,    at    $2,    mixing. 12.00 

1  laborer;   at  $2,   tending  water. : .%  .  .      2.00 

2  laliorers,  at  $2,  leveling  and  spreading. ...;»..      4.00 
1  labbrer,   at    $2,    tamping... ...... ■»  . .      2.00 

Total,  .31.7   cu.    yds.,   at    ^.20 $38.00 

The  tools'~used  were  as  follows: 

Two  7  X  7-ft.  mixing  boards,  7  wheelbarrows,  12  picks,  12  shovela 
6  hoes,  300  ft.  of^Jibse,  1  tamper,  12  lanterns  and  1  tool  box. 

Binder. — The  l-iu.  Itlnder  course  cost  as  follows : 

'     r-  :  '  Per  sq.  yd. 

Asph&lt,  at   $21)  per  ton ." $0,063 

Binder  stOHe.  at  $2  per  cu.  yd...,^ -    0.081 

Labot-,  and  pfaiit   S*  •  •  "S '•^'''^  0.045 

V)tal'-  r.-'.V ?1....^ ^..$0,189 
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The  2-ln.  asphalt  wearing  surface  was  mixed  In  a  plant  having  a 
capacity  of  8  cu.  ft.  The  toola  used  in  connection  with  the  wealing 
surface  work  consisted  of  a  2^-ton  (30-in.)  roller,  a  300-lb.  hand 
roller,  a  Are  pot,  2  "Watson  wagons.  2  smoothers,  6  tampers,  6 
shovels,  2  dirt  picks.  6  asphalt  picks.  3  rakes.  5  brooms  and  4 
wheelbarrows. 

The  cost  of  the  2-in.. asphalt  wearing  surface  was  as  follows: 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Asphalt,  at  |20  per  ton 10.198 

Sand,  at  %1  per  cu.  yd 0.045 

I>ust,   at    $l6   per  ton 0.090 

Labor     0.090 

Plant    0.198 

Total    |0.«21 

The  high  plant  charge  of  19.8  ct^  was  due  in  part  to  the  mixing 
plant.  This  occupied  two  cara  In  addition  the  job  was  very  small, 
consisting  of  two  330-ft.  by  46-ft.  blocks. 

The  wages  and  organisation  of  the  gang  engaged  in  the  wearing 
surface  work  were  as  follows: 

Per  day. 

Superintendent,    at    )5 ^'..Cf'S.OO 

Timekeeper,    at    ?3 3.00 

1  engineman,   at   $3.50 -3.50 

1  mixer,    at    $3 1 3.00 

1  mixer   helper,    at  t2.50 2.60 

1  mixer   dipper,   at   $2.50 2.50 

2  men  shoveling  to  heater,  at  $2.00 4.00 

3  men  wheeling,   at   $2 6.00 

2  teams  hauling  to  streets,  at  $4 8.00 

2  rakers,    at    $3 '.;.:  1 :.  .•■.". 6.00 

3  shovelers,    at    $2.50^.v/.4,;'^»T;iftti2,. 7.50     T 

1  smoother,    at    $2.00 .w.-rf,,,. «. . ..  ^^ 2.00     .  trrr 

1  tamper,  at  $2.10 ..-...."."!..;...,.. 2.10 

2  roller  men,  at  $2.50 „ 5.00 

1  englneman  on  roller,  at  $3.50.  .•...-.,..'.;.;  I . .  3.50 

1  man   sweeping,    at    |2 ; 2.00 

--       Total $65.60 

The  second  piece  of  work  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1907  by  private 
contract,  at  a  contract  price  of  $1.89  per  sq.  yd.  The  work  con- 
sisted of  the  construction  of  pavement  on  five  blocks  of  streets  and 
four  alleys.  The  streets  were  48  ft.  wide,  had  a  rise  of  6  ins.,  and  a 
grade  of  1  per  cent ;  they  had  no  gutters.  The  alleys  were  20  ft- 
wide  and  had  a  grade  of  0.4  per  cent  to  1  i)er  cent.  The  alley  that 
had  a  1  per  cent  grade  drained  well,  but  those  where  grade  was 
less  had  to  be  ironed  out.  The  alleys  had  no  gutters.  Experience 
In  the  city  where  this  pavement  was  laid  has  shown  that  If  the 
gutters  fall  more  than  %  in.  to  the  foot  they  can  be  made  to  drain 
by  using  the  straight  edge.  If  th&fall  is  less  than  %  In.  there  will 
be  water  holes.  TVhere  the  gutter  has  to  be  raked  It  was  found 
advisable  to  have  double  the  fall  per  foot.  The  pavement  consisted 
of  4-in.,  1:3:6  concrete  base,  a  1-in.  binder  course  and  a  2-In, 
wearing  surface. 
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^'  ^I'^inyT—'tHfe ''grading  was  done  by  another  contractor  and  cost 
$'Cl.095"per  square  yard,  the  work  being  done' by  the  following:  fofdri: 

i.-f   <    iHSferni  •    Per  day.      "« 

1   foreman,    at    |3 <.^.<.;/,  ..........  .$   S.OO.uiof 

%   timekeeper,  at   ?3 1.5Q         , 

1  enginenian,    at    $3,    part    time   on    steam    roller  ^      -  ■rl'* 

and  part   time  plowing .      3.00 

2  teams  plowing,  at  $4 ., , . . , , .    , .      g.oo 

-''"■8  teams  hauling  dirt  away,  "at 'f«in,'v«-?l-.S.  Pfv.  i .    32.00 

[f 8  laborers  shoveling,  at  $2 ,, 36.00 

?•' '    'a?otal     .-.■. -AfV.  3Sa.  i)^L2^.  i\-  .i88"io 

'.'    n  .....  .i.v    .Ij'.i  -r.'K!   Vi   1, 

Concrete    Base. — The   concrete  base   was  laid  >  by   the   contractor 

who  did  the  grading.  The  concrete  was  mixed  in  a  Ransome  mixer, 
a  3  cu.  ft.  barrow  of  sand  being  dumped  into  tlte  mixer  first,  then  1 
cu.  ft.  of  loose  cement  and  finally  two  barrow.s  of  sjtone.^  After  sev- 
eral turns  of  the  mixer  the  mass  was,  discharged  and  taken,,  in 
scoops  by  the  laborers  and  put  in  place.  Two  laborers  spread  the 
mixture,  two  laborers  leveled  It,  and  two  more  laborers  tranxied  it. 
The  mixture  was  as  wet  as  It  could  be  without  the  mortar  running 
from  the  stone.  Each  wheelbarrow  man  had  two  helpers.  The  gang 
usually  consisted  of  28  men;  42  men. were  the  moRt  that  could  be 
used  to ,  advantage.  The  concrete  on  this  job  was  better  than  that 
on  the  first  job..    The  cost  .of  the  4-in.  concrete  base  was  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd.  '   Per  sq.  yd. 

0.95  bbl.  cement,  at  ?3.00.  .  . ?2.85  $3.16 

0.45  cu.  yd.   sand,   at  $0.80.:.:...:..    0.31     ,  0.034 

''0.91  cu.  yd.  stone,     at     $2.00. ..  . 1.82  0.202 

'l<abor  and  superintendence.  . 0.974  0.108 

<[|tent  of  machine.-  repair^,  oil 0.246  0.027 

;";-r    Total    ■,.■.•...•.•..•.■•..'.•; :..$6.20  $0,687 

The  stone,  used  in  the   cDncrete .  was  hauled  from  cars  about   % 
mile  dii^t^nt;  the  cost  of  unloaiiing  and  hauling  being  as  follows: 

(>jV ,-      ,-     .  Per  cu.  yd. 

(Fwrerhkh, '  al'  $'3. . . . .  .^s,'- ......-.-. ,h>.. $0.03 

fijiaborers,  'at   $2 .;.,,;.,....,  ij  .,„  . fsnn'^'j^Hy^r ...     .15 
.Teams,   at   $4 19 

**^'' Total  ......".•.■. .•.■..■.■..■..'.•.;.■.■;.*.;.".'.■. l^r'.'l.io.sT 

e^K-rtilfe  ebst'is'lAdlud^d  111  the  T?  1ft  ft^'taW^.'^  n?-'=«  Uno^aa  9dr 

-"^he  wages  anrf' brgSnisJkticiri  bt  Sthe  foi^e'fen^Al^e^ 'W'rnixlhfe''aftd 

ffrtttclng  the  concrete  base  were  as  follows:  ■   ' -''' 

,1     •        •        •    '  •     '     '■■--■'  ^■--    -   '■■  -•■  •'  Per'day. ■'•■"i 

1  foreman.  at;$  100  per  month ;..f.jte<tj..;  Jw-iu  .'ir>f.$  4.00    ,,  !T\ 

1   fngineman  on  mixer,  at  $3.50*.rt  .^t,  ,.frt,,.- _. » .     3.50  .  •    „ 

1    handyman,   at   $2.50.. ..';,,.......';;  ~. ..      2.50 

]   team,   at   $4. ..'........■.'.'..  i' I4.'0fr     "f- 

1  laborer  tending  mixer  discharge,,  at,  $2i,. ......  ■i2iO0'     -.  .' 

^  ,.(   ^•    2  laborers  carry  and  mea.spre  cement,  at  $2,. ...  ..,4.0Q..(.     .■, 

SiiJ    4i    ^'Jaborer   at    $2    wheeling   sand,    aRdl    labdrfer,".       "        ' 

Dlmb  Of  '     at    $2    helping.. :'..../'.'..'....:'.'.  J  l';'i'. '''*.(W^'"^ 

lUv/  ei'S' laborers  at  $2  wheeling  i  stCrrte,  and  2  laborers'    --u:!  .■       ( 

hmmn   «x-.     »t  $2  helping  .  , , 8,00,,-    „, 

nnijoi   "J  laborers   dunaplng  concrete,   at   $2 ,.      4.(10 

b»l8!afirj2  iaboret-9  tamping',   at   $2'.  :.......  :. .^..'V..  '  4.00       '  ' 

Jii-S    fi  9  laborers  taking  concrete  from  machine;' at  <2;:.   18.00  > 

Total.  60  cu.  yds ''.  i.  .$58.00 
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These  concrete  men  evidently  worked  with  no  energ>'.  as  is  shown 
by  their  nuserably  small  output  with  a  good  plant. 

Ihe  iPlfUit  used  consisted  of  a  Ransome  concrete  mixer  with  6  h.p. 
gasoline  engine  mounted  on  wheels,  one  1  cu.  ft.  cement  box.  four  3 
cv^  ft.  wheelbarrows.  29  scoops,  12  short-handled  shovels,  18  long-, 
handled,  shovels,  12  picks,  400  ft.  of  hose,  three  tampers,  12  lanterns,  | 
and  one   tool  box. 

Binder,- — The  stone  used  in  the  binder  ha,d  the  dust  screwed  out 
and  was  passed  through  a  1^  in,  Bcjreen.  Jt  was  founds  liowevec, 
that  this  did  not  leave  enough  fine  stuff,  pea  size  or  thereabouts,  so 
screenings  from  the  sand  were  taken  and  from  this  was  screened 
out  all  particles  above  1  in.  in  size.  One  part  of  these  screenings 
was  mixed  with  two  parts  of  broken  stone  and  heated  to  200°  F. 
Four  cubic  feet  of  this  was  mixed  with  27  lbs.  of  melted  asphalt, 
making  a  strong  binder.  The  cost  of  the  binder  was  $0,171  per 
square  yard;  -.J,"?  r, .  Vi 

The  wearing  surface  was  mixed  in  batches  of -ttm  proportloii  of 
4  cu.  ft-  of  sand,  heated  to  about  300°  F..  JO'  Xba,  of  cold  dust,  and 
50  lbs.  of  melted  asphalt.  These  were  mixed  very  thoroughly,  usual- 
ly taking  1 14  minutes  to  the  batch.  The  mixture  usually  arrived  on 
the  street  at  about  280°  F.  It  was  found  that  a  i  cu.  ft.  batch  would 
lay  about  20  sq.  ft  of  2  in.  surface.  The  cost  of  the  wearing  sur- 
face \5r£!.s  5,0.549  per  square  yard.  ■ 

The  wages  and  organizafioh  of  the  force  engaged  in  preparlrife  and 
laying  the  binder  arid  the  wearing  surface  were  as  follows : 

„  Per  d.-iv. 

Superintendent,  at  $120  per  month.  :•.;.'..•;... .    *    ^  ""^ 

1  engineman,  at  $3.50.  .■..;.;;;;,-'.•' .*.iH'I'.^.'. . . 

1  mixer,    at    $3.00 .  ....-.;•.•...  •.  -.  -  •.  •.  •.:;•.•.•.; 

1  mixer  helper,    at  $2.50 .•.•.•.•.•.•.•.■.■  .v.. •...-.  ;-.i. 

1   H€»ter,   at  $2.50 ... ;  .•.  t .'. .  ; ...'..  . 

1  man     shoveling    sand    and     1     man    shbV^eHrtg 

marble    diist,    at    $2.50  ..;•.:■.;•.;: ; j  ., ., 

1  scraper  team,  at   $4.00.  ..  .•.•..•.•.•.•.•. 4.oo 

2  teams  hauling  to   street,  at  $4.50. 9.ao 

1  engineman   on    roller,   at   $3.6*.  .^. .  i^isw. 3.50      I 

2  rakers,    at    $3.00 .......  i  ..•.•.-.•..»;  j  j  i  j ,».,... .  e.ftO      ' 

2  shovelers.   at  '$2.50 ..•...;.-..•.•.■.•.  i .  i »-.« i .  i ...  .  5.00     . 

2  hSnd    roller    hien,   at    $2.60.  n  -. .  •.  i » .  . .  .  ." 5.00  m' ' 

2  tampers,    at    ,12.50 5.00 

.  .        Total     ....';...-....•.... -.vk..  v..  w.  ..  .i, $66.50:     ■ 

The  plant  used  consisted  of  a  4"  im.'  ft.  mixer,  a  5  ton  (^8f  in.) 
roller,-  a  500  lb.  hand  roller,  -a  fire  pot,  3  Watson  tragohs  aild  teams, 
a  scraper,  3  rakes,  3  shovels,  2  tampers,  3  smoothers,  1  asphalt  pt«k 


and  2  brooms. 


<  -jili 


Sutnmarp. — ^A  summary  of  the  costs  of  the  tWo  jobs  is  as  fp^awatts 

'1" :■    ' ■" '  Job  -li ,  •  Job  2.  ;;;t 

_,      ^.                    Per  sq.  yd;  Per  sq.  yd.' 

Gradmg    v.^^  •  i.  .$0,123  $0.09.«>      ■ 

Concrete      0.791  0.6&7 

Binder     ,. 0.1.8ft  0.171.     • 

Surface ;.. .. .. .,    Cl;621  0.549.. 

Office,  collection  and  geneFal^xi)«ise  : 

estimated    Uiui  .-ic*!,  ,;*;;«.,. -.©.l^Q;  a.lSO 

■^otal     yt.yi.  .^  .,-..v-.  -.Jfi^iJf.,.,  ,.,,  f  1.686^,^  .7"" 
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Job  2  Tiad  more  material  and  better  workmanship  per  unit  them 
Job  1.  It  was  better  managed,  especially  In  the  asphalt  department.  ' 
Job  1  had  an  asphalt  mixer  requiring  two  cars  to  move,  while  on 
Job  2  tiie  mixer  required  but  one  car,  but  it  cost  more  to  move  the  ' 
latter.  The  small  plant  was  the  most  economical.  On  concrete  work 
the  lost  time  of  steady  pay  men  when  they  were  not  mixing 
amounted  to  about  10  cts.  per  cubic  yard;  usually,  however,  when 
these  men  were  not  mixing  they  were  engaged  on  otlier  work. 

Cost  of  77,200  Square  Yards  Asphalt  Pavement.* — Mr.  F.  E.  Puffer 
gives  the  following:  '  >     .  ,  lU 

The  cost  of  laying  77,208  sq.  yds.  of  asphalt  pavement  in  an  eatSt-^' 
em  city,  which  was  a  season's  work,  was  as  follows :  '"'^^ 

The  price  paid  for  common  labor  was  |1.50  a  day,  and  ?5  a  day^ 
for  team  and  driver. 

Total 

Grading  street:  Per  sq.  yd.     Per  sq.  yd. 

-     Sundries    .  .^i..  ^.,.  , 10.021 

.      Labor    :,......, 0.204 

Teams  <$5  a'dayy. 0.087  ?0.312 

Concrete  base  (6-in.): 

0.17a  bbl.  natural  cement,  at  $0.83 ?0.144 

0.055  cu.  yd.  sand  delivered,  at  ?0.98....    0.054 

*  "    0.176  cu.  yd.  stone  delivered,  at  $1.62 0.285 

-•! 'Sundries    0.016 

Labor  laying 0.094 

Labor,  general 0.001  $0,593 

Binder  (IY2  ins.): 

Materials    ,.......;.-» .^.:. $0,188 

Fuel 0.016 

Tools  and  sundries jOuinr  •i'\n 0.001 

Labor,  yard   (mixihg.et&J. .  ...A  .  ..,3  . .    0.026 

Labor,    laying    '..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'..  J^,.    0,023 

Labor,  general   .■.'.".'.'."."<,,-.  VV. ". .   0.001 

Team.s.  nuuling.  ($5. a  day), ..'......"...  .    0.024  $0,279 

Surface  (2-{n.J.;i,  ,.     i 

Materials    $0,645 

Fuel  • 0.022 

Tools  and    sundries 0.054 

Labor,  yard  (mixing,  etc.) 0.053 

Labor,   laying ......    0.047 

Labor,   general    («;,  4   0.028 

Teams,  liauling .^>_^;.'.;^. .. .   0.035  $0,884 

Oeneral    expense: 

Salaries     '. $0,018 

Rent  and  expenses  ...,,.,,,,..,,.. 0.014 

Plant,   etc.    , 0.025  $0,057 

Grand  total  n» *  l  .v»  .5; . k.  ♦  ->r<^ $2,125 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  materials  used  in  the  binder  and  in 

the  surface  coats  are  not  available,  but  the  prices  paid  for  materials 

and  supplies  were  as  follows : 

Binder  stone,   per  cu.  yd $   1.00 

Asphalt,  per  ton 50.75 

Petroleum   re.slduum,    per   gal 07% 

Sand,  per  cu.  yd. .  .  .■ 65 

Pulferlzed   limestone,   per  ton 3.50 

Coal  (anthracite)  used  in  dryers,  per  ton 3.0O 

Coal  (soft)  used  under  boilers,  per  ton 2.85 

Wood  to  heat  asphalt  tanks,  per  cord 4.00 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Feb.  5,  1908. 


roads;  pavements,  walks.  3»5 

It  will  be  noted  that  th«  cost  of  the  asphalt  was  much  higher 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  present  price  being  at>out  ^30  a  ton.  Since 
there  are  about  4  Iba  of  asphalt  per  sq.  yd.  of  binder,  and  about 
19  Iba  per  sq.  yd.  of  surface  coat,  the  difference  of  |20  a  ton  (or 
1  ct.  per  lb.  of  asphalt)  would  reduce  the  above  g1v«i  costs  by  4  cts. 
per  sq.  yd.  of  binder  and  19  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  surface  coat. 

An  old  plant  having  a  value  of  about  $22,000  was  used.  The 
plant  repairs  amounted  to  $1,525,  or  2  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  which  is 
unusually  low.  Ordinary  plant  charges  are  about  7  %  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
where  a  modern  plant  is  used,  but  in  such  cases  the  labor  cost  is 
lower  than  in  this  case.  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  interest  on 
and  depreciation  of  plant. 

The  fallacy  of  attempting  to  estimate  the  cost  of  asphalt  pave- 
ments from  a  single  day's  operation  is  clearly  shown  by  comparing 
the  records  of  costs  on  different  Jobs  extending  over  considerable 
periods  of  time.  Marked  differences  of  cost  occur,  arising  partly 
from  variations  in  local  conditions,  and  partly  from  the  varying 
efficiency  of  the  workers,  and  partly  from  the  exactions  of  the 
inspector. 

The  following  are  the  costs  of  three  different  streets,  showing 
how  costs  vary. 

Contract  A  was  performed  under  favorable  weather  conditions 
on  a  suburban  street,  close  to  the  source  of  supply  of  concrete  ma- 
terials and  far  from  the  paving  plant.  The  cost  was  a  little  below 
the  season's  average  above  given : 

CONTRACT     A. 

(3,284  sq.  yds.) 

Total 

Greiding  street:  Per  sq.  yd.     Per  sq.  yd. 

Sundries    $0,019 

Labor     0.123 

Teams   0.089  $0,231 

Concrete  base  (6-in.): 

Natural  cement,  at  $0,866  per  bbl $0,138 

Sand,  at  $0.92  per  cu.  yd 0.051 

Stone,  at  $1.77  per  cu.  yd 0.295 

Sundries     0.015 

Labor     0.093  $0,592 

Binder  (lyi-in.): 

Materials    $0,192 

Fuel   0.011 

Tools  and  sundries 0.002 

Labor,     yard 0.024 

Labor,  laying 0.024 

Teams     hauling 0.024  $0,277 

Surface  (i-in.J: 

Materials    $0,673 

Fuel   .■.-......•..•.■. 0.026  ■  ^ 

Tools  and  sundries  ...:...;............   0.055 

Labor,  yard   ..........................    0.047 

Labor,    laying    0.042 

Labor,  general 0.029 

Teams  hauling    ■.....•.-.•..•........    0.035  $0.M7' 

General    expense .-..$01,042  $0,042 

Grand  total $2,049 
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G6ntf-act  B  was  the,  last  contract  of  the  season.  ,  Weather  was 
unfavorable  but  not  severe.  Length  of  haul  was  less  thfn  the  aver- 
age for  the  season.  The  forces,  ejceept  asphalt,  wore  somewhat 
demoralized  by  the  fact  that  the  job  would  soon  end.  The  cost 
was  naturally .  high, 

COXTRACT     B. 

(^,2t8  sq.  yds.) 

"       "      ^  Total 

'■  .      Grading  street:  Per  sq.  yd.     Per  sq.  yd. 

Kt  Sundries    10.021 

,.M  Labor    .......  ,, ••-,.■■.• 0.138 

Teams    , ^ 0.129  10.288 

Concrete,  iq^fCe-iw,.).,-  ..j.-mijv.e  o- 
aniCeinent.  at  $8,845  per  bb^j  ,,„i,K„^e-aNJI35l4feni;'  ram 

^..Sand,  at  $1.18  per  cu.  yd..  .,.......*,..- o:06F 

9rii     jfxTud^  (ty-i-in.):   irroil    xiitBfi   fcn.8  iBiajtiow    9riJ    16 

Materials » . .  ^  .«mVV'.- •.  •  •  •  .|0.195 

Sn;Ftiet;  .r;.j^  .-.  ..■.i<>;*>TU6..o»irit..-Sf>«e*»oi  .sjriS.fttfe   ^niv/olioi    ant 

Labor,  yard 0.03|  ,.,  ^^^^  ,^„j, 

La,bor,  layms   •  •  •  •,-, ■  •  •  •  i 0.026 

^"liateriai   ....:.. i  .=;.....  :!ft)f^'^  ^^-' 

Puel    ,  p?/i8  .'^YQ'lO.fllW'is  •'^  »  noaB98  eriJ 

Tools  and  sundries . .    0.056 

Labor,  vard    -A.  .IV^fltWP. .  . .    0.041 

Labor,   laying    ^-afet-i*- ♦«£?&>•  •    0.053 

Liboi'.  general    0.029 

Teams  hauling   ,  ....:t 0^5-tV/.  .i„,|ft.ftV3 

General  expense  ...,,. , , ,' ,' ,' ,' '.  \ ,' , ,  '.  \ , .'  ',%<>:^Vl\  ]'.' ,  .' io'.O^ti 

iCrand  total  '....;; .' . .' .' '.  '.  ', ."  ,'.V. ■.:.(. ^Z -M^ 

Contract  C  vari'^fe'f^Sm  the  '6'WieWMi?,'^\4ng  a  1-ir).  blHd'er/"^d  a 
IMi-in-  surface  specified.  As  a  XP?itteri/>fXact,  however,  tlie  a.sphalt 
was  laid  thicker  than  specified,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  had  not 
been  used  to  laying  any  light  pavement  that  year.  The  work  was 
located  near  the  .Ra,vJ^g  plant,  also  near  the  Source  of  supply  of 
cement,  etc.    The  wesktfier.wjs.  gPP^, .  .*fl?9  cost  was  naturally  low. 

<:'>"." .;'!!;(.'".■=>    ' 

CONTRACT     C. 

(2,404  sq.'yds.) 

Total 
Grading  8txeef;^  Per  sq.  yd.     per  sq.  ^.0 

Sundries    . . .  a/i... '. , ?0.021 

Labor     0<;o,i«  •.•.•.••.•.••.•.•  .• O-llO 

Teams     TMi.o. 0.091  $0,222 

Concrete  h^^h',  fs-ln.):      

Cement,  at  ?0.876  per  bbl...';.'.  ...■.••  .'..fO.lSJ 
Sand,  at  $0.71  per  cu.  yd 0.0.3") 

atone   ••••••  -j  'M'>» .•  .•  .•  •  .•  ••  ••  •  •  •  •  •  .•  •  •  •  •  .•  .•  .•   l-l^l'i/^,    iui-ni<i'rj 

Tools  and  sundries 0.016 

Iwabor , , 0.069,.;  ,.,,,.fQ.480 
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CONTRACT    C     (CONTINUED). 

(2,404  sq.  yds.) 

Total 
Binder  (1-in):  Per  sq.  yd.     Per  sq.  yU. 

Materials    /''»'/,'*'*/*' 10.162 

Fuel .,,,,,,, 0.009 

Sundries    .»,,,,,. 0.001 

Labor,  yard   0.027 

Labor,   Uylng r.'.a**. 0.020 

Teams  hauling 0.005  JO. 215 

Surface  (lUt-in.J: 

Materials    J0.495 

Fuel     0.019 

Tools  and  sundries 0.04  2 

Labor,  yard    0.043  ,._, 

Labor,    laying    0.062  ,-, 

Labor.    ?^:v>r;il    0.022  '    ' 

Teams  hauling 0.007  $0.6»« 


'    General  expense   f 0.057  $0,057 

Grand  total   $1.66i    il 

Cost  of  Asphalt  Pavements  at  Winnipeg. — The  following  data  a#e 
given  by  H.  X.  Ruftan,  City  Engineer  of  Winnipeg;  Manitoba,  on  the 
cost  of  laying  asphalt  with  a  municipally  owned  pJant.  In  1899,  the 
city  purchased  a  second-hand  stationary  plant  for  |12,322,  and  made 
the  following  additions:  •    ..    .  ii« 

•     New    10-ton    foUer    |  tii99r  JuS  , 

New   sheds,   etc 733  •  .  ix^ 

Tools  bought  1S99 262      *   , 

Tools  bought   1900 121         '^ 

•  '  Maintenance  1839    56»        "^ 

Maintenance  l.'^OO    1,048 


-Ibbs  ani-jpo"  "•  -fj''  J   6,232      '■ 

■<n  bni:  8«cond-hand  plant  n-Mn-w-i 12,322:.  ,,.,i3 

Tol  snr.lci      Total  ...... V.V^t'.f??] ?18;5i4"'''^^ 

Tho^  maintenance  Items  consisted  largely  in  repairs  to  the  second- 
hand plant  necessary  to.  put.  it  in  iirst-class  condition.  The  plant 
includes  2  asphalt  melting  tanks,  sand  drum,  cold  and  hot  sand  ele- 
vators,, mnistone  for  gtliidlng  limestone,  storage  tank  for  hot  asphalt, 
storage  bins  for  ground  limestone  and  hot  sand,  mixer  of  7  cu.  ft. 
capacity,  ^O-hp.  boiler,  30-hp:  engine,  aH*  compressor  and  receiver, 
5-ton  roller,  10-ton  poller,  and^  accessories.  The  fp.ro^  required  to 
operate  the  mixing  plant  was  as  follows:  '/^  .[,  , 
1  superintendent J.  8.00 

1  engineman     '  3.00  ''"^ 

2  firemen -'•♦jOO'  ''.^T 

2  aspiaalt  melters    4.09 

1   asphalt  dipper  and  mixer 2.00 

1  measurer  of  sand  and  Jlin«stoflae,. -J  <:«%./..:,•- »..  2.-00 

2  sand   and   limestone  sbovelers 2.00 

'  1  record  keeper ,,..,».,; 4.00 

1  man    for   odd  .  jobs ,...,.,,,, 2.«0 


Total  labor  for. 9  lirA..w, ^^..»>. «.>,....  .?31.00 

I  have  assumed  the  above  rates  of  wages,  but  it  is  .stfjted  that  the 
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total  cost  of  operating  was  ?40  a  day,  which  doubtless  includes  the 
cost  of  11/^  or  2  tons  of  coal.  It  Is  stated  that  in  1900  the  prices  of 
materials  and  labor  were  as  follows,  on  cars : 

Asphalt,  per   short  ton ?36.00 

Portland  cement,  per  bbl 3.65 

Sand,  per'cu.  yd. .  ...............  i  ............ .      1.35 

Broken  stone,  per  cu.  yd. .  v ....».»..  ^ ......... .     1. JO 


Common  laboi*  is  said  to  have  been  17%  to  20  cts;  |)«r  hf.'i  teamis, 


40  cts.  per  hr» 


Asphalt  pavement,  consistingr  of  1%-in.  binder  ^nd 'i^-^n.  Wearing 
surface,  laid  on  a  4%-in.  Portland  cement  concrete  foundation,  cost 
?2.04  per  sq.  yd.  for  materials  and  labor.  The  concrete  foundation 
cost  $0.74  per  sq.  yd.,  leaving  $1.30  per  sq.  yd.  for  the  asphalt  and 
the  grading.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Interest  and  depreciation  are  not 
included. 

The  plant  hasa  capacity  of  1,000  sq.  yds.  of  2-in.  wearing  surface, 
or  1,500  sq.  yds.  of  iy2-in.  binder,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
It  has  a  capacity  of  about  60  cu.  yds.  of  asphalt,  measured  In  the 
street,  per  day  of  9  hra. 

,  In  1899  the  city  laid  45,800  s*.  yds. ;  in  1900,  it  laid  22.000  sq.  yds. 
■  It  we  assume  30,000  sq.  yds.  as  a  fair  average  for  a  term  of  10  years, 
the  plant  would  pay  for  itself  by  charging  6  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  for  plant, 
and  it  would  be  occupied  about  60  days  of  actual  worlc  per  year. 
But  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  services  of  an 
expert  to  run  the  plant  could  not  be  secured  on  the  basis  of  a  few 
dollars  a  day  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  year.  Indeed  the 
cost  of  an  expert's  annual  salary  alone  might  very  easily  run  up  the 
cost  an  amount  equivalent  to  10  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  secured  the  following  addi- 
tional data  for  the  year  1903.  The  plant  has  been  enlarged  and  Its 
estimated  value  is  now  $21,082.  The  charges  against  this  plant  for 
the  year  1903  were  as  follows: 

"''"'^'""'^'ilalntenance   and   repairs $2,297 

i„  ,f,.   „  ^    ^^gj.  ^j  j^g^  tools. 236 

4%  interest  on  $21,082   843 

5%  depreciation  on    $21,082 1,054 

Lost   taxes 100 

Total  plant  charge,  65,381  sq.  yds.  at  6.93  ct8.v$4,530 

In  1903  there  were  laid  65,381  sq.  yds.,  so  that  the  charge  for 
plant  was  6.93  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  The  soil  is  clay  and  upon  it  ia 
spread  3  ins.  of  sand  and  gravel  before  laying  the  concrete  base. 
The  cost  of  the  pavement  in  1903,  including  grading,  was  as  follows: 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Grading,  including  cross-drains '2Ji 

Sand,    3-ln.    foundation 0.15 

Concrete.    4%    ins.    thick 0.65 

Binder  coat 0.^8 

Surface  coat   • O.bU 

Plant  charges  ..*.*.....»../«»<. *.i »-^' 

■■'-  Total  ■::'ri7i?.:^?l'.ir:'^:: $1.90  ^ 
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The  prices  paid  for  materials,  f.  o.  b.  Winnipeg,  In^  l»**l"  WU*^ 
as  follows : 

Portland  'cement,  per  bbl $  ^-'-'S 

Broken  stone,  per  cu.  yd l-io 

Sand  and  gravel,  per  cu.  yd I'J'' 

Crushed   granite,    per   cu.    yd ^)  '"' 

Asphalt,  per  ton 26.37 

Maltha,    per    Imp.    gaL.^ Q.12 

Common   labor,   per   9-hr.   day |1.8$  to     2.25 

Skilled  labor,  per  9-hr.  day t,. ..     2.70 

Foremen .".  .itSMHo^    4.00 

Superintending  cheniist  (for  5  or  6  mos.)  ...«>'. .     8.00 

Mr.  Ruttan  Informs  me  that  a  2-ln.  surface  coat  (Bermudez) 
costs  as  follows  at  the  mixer: 

Per  sq.  yd. 

o      .o».0«  cu.  yd.   (135  lbs.)  sand,  at  $1^36. v.".. $0,681         ...ii 

,.     !    21   Iba  dust,  at  J2.60  per  ton...,,.-.... 0.027        r    %o 

3.5  lbs.  oil,  at  I  >~i  cts 0.018 

IS  lbs.  Bermudez  fgros.<?).  "29! 

Labor  at  the  mixing  plant.  .  o.OiS 

Fuel    (wood)    O.uiS 

Total,  at  the  mixer 10.517 

This  gives  a  weight  of  117  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

Cost  of  Laying  Asphalt  Pavement. — The  following  shows  the 
labor  cost  of  laying  asphalt  on  a  concrete  base  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A  binder  coat,  %-in.  thick,  was  first  laid;  then  a  wearing,  or  sur- 
face coat  IVi  Ins.  thick;  making  a  total  of  2  ins.  The  gang  consist- 
ed of  16  men,  working  part  of  the  time  on  the  "binder"  and  part  of 
the  time  on  the  "surface  coat,"  as  follows: 

Binder  gang.  Surfacing  gang. 

4^barrow  loaders.  4  shovelers. 

4  barrow  wheelers.  5  raker  a 

2  rakers.  2  tampera 

2  tanrpera  2  smoothers. 

1  wagon  unloader.  1  cement  spreader. 

1  tar  melter.  1   iron  heater. 

1  Iron  heater.  1   foreman. 

1  foreman.  — 

—  ~      ■  16  men. 

16  men. 
The  binder  gang  averaged  2,250  sq.  yds.  (=31  cu.  yda)  in  10  hrs. 
of  Vj-in.  binder  coat  laid,  although  they  frequently  laid  390  sq.  yda 
in  an  hour.  The  surfacing  gang  averaged  1,800  sq,  yds.  (=75  cu. 
yda)  of  lU-in.  surface  coat  in  10  hrs.,  although  they  frequently  laid 
260  sq.  yds.  in  an  hour.  There  were  two  asphalt  steam  rollers  con- 
stantly at  work,  with  this  gang  of  16  men.  In  laying  several  thou- 
sand yards  of  this  2-in.  asphalt  pavement,  I  found  the  average  lalTor 
cost  to  be  as  follows,  the  gang  laying  1.000  sq.  yda  per  day: 

15  laborers,  at   |1.50 ' ,; |22.50 

1  foreman,   at   ?4.00 4.00 

2  roller  engineers,  at  13.00 6.00 

Fuel  for  rollers 2.50 

'  .Total  for  1,000  sq.  yda  of  2-in.  asphalt,' at  3%  eta.  .¥35.00  -  1" 

This  is  equivalent  to  3%  eta  per  sq;  yd. 'fbt' laying  and  rbllft^ 
or  63  eta  per  cu.  yd.  n  >  -,■.;}/;     ,( /    ^  >  7^^ 

The  haul  from  the  mixmr.  to  the   streot^.  was-t3   miles,  and  «a£h 
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team  made  4  trips  dailyv.  averaging  only  1%  cu.  yds,  of  loose  ma- 
terial per  load.  It  took  2%  cu.  yds.  of  loose  material  in  tlie  wagons- 
to  make  2  cu.  yds.  packed  by  the  roller,  or  a  shritikage  of  25%. 
The  wagons  were  slat-rbottom  wagons,  and  it  took  about  8  mins.  to 
dump  a  wagon,  but  fully  as  much  more  time  was  lost  waiting  for 
other  wagons,  turning  around,  etc.,  which  time  was  made  up  by 
trotting  back.  There  were  17  teams  kept  busy,  at  ?3  per  day  each, 
making  the  cost  5  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  for  hauling  the  asphalt  3  miles. 

Cost  of  Asphalt  Pavement,  New  York.* — In  the  following  tabula- 
tion is  given  the  labor  cost  to  the  contractor  of  laying  8,900  sq.  yds. 
of  asphalt  pavement  on  Broadway,  from  110th  street  to  119th  street, 
west  side,  New  York.  The  work  was  done  in  November,  1904.  The 
wages  paid  were  on  the  basis  of  an  8-hr.  day.  The  concrete  founda- 
tion for  the  asphalt  pavement  was  5  ins.  thick  and  was  composed 
of  1  part  of  cement,  3  parts  of  sand  and  6  parts  of  broken  stona 
In  preparing  the  concrete,  for  the  foundation  a  Foote  mixer  was  used. 
The  inefQciency  of  the  concrete  workmen  is  well  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing cost : 

Concrete:  Per  sq.  yd. 

0.008  day  foreman,  at  ?3.75 . . . . , ?0.03 

0.162  day  laborers,    at    ?1.50.:. 243 

.,,,        0,008  day  teams,    at    $.5.00,.*.. 04 

0,008  day  steam  engine,  at  ?3.50, 028 

-Ti  Total  concrete  labor,  per  sq.  yd JO. 34 

!   I  Bindej'; 

0.0004  day  foreman,   at    ?4.00.  .  i, $0.0016 

0.0008  day  engineman,   at   $4.00.. 0032 

0.0063  day  labor,    spreading,    at    $1.75 Oil 

0.0009  day  labor,  ramming,  at  $2.25 002 

Total  binder,  per  sq.  yd $U.UI8 

Wearing  surface: 

0.0005  day  foreman,   at   $4.00 $0,002 

0.0040  day  laborers,  at  $1.73 007 

0.0010  day  engineman,   at   $4.00 004 

0.0070  day  labor,    spreading,    at    $1.75 012 

0.0008  day  labor,  raking,  at  $2.50 002 

0.0009  day  labor,  ramming,  at  $2.25 , 002 

0.0016  day  labor,   ironing,   at  $2.50 004 

.eif!  Of        Total  surface  coat,  per  sq.  yd.. $0,033 

■*''^W'fcinder  was   1    in.   thick,   and  the  surface  coat  was   1%'  ins. 
tliick', 'iriaking  a  total  of  21/2  ins.  of  asphalt.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 
laying  cost  of  laying  this  asphalt  was  !.§  cts-1-  3.3  cts.  =  4.1  cts.  pi»;- 
sq.  yd. 

Cost  of  Patching  Asphalt,  Indianapolis,  Ind.f— Mr.  S.  R,  Murray 
gives  the  data  upon  which  the,  following  is  based. 

Work  on  the  municipal  repair  plant  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was 
begun  on  April  16,  1908,  and  on  June  16,  1908,  the  first  asphalt  mix- 
ture was  turned  out.  The  plant  was  made  by  Werthington  &  Berner 
and  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  sq.  yds.  of  2-in.  asphalt.  The  total  cost 
of  the  plant,  one  5-ton  steam  asphalt  roller,  four  dump  wagons,  fire 
wagons,  office  building,  roller,  stone  dust  and  tool  sheds  and  all  tools 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  May   16,   1906.  .La.  m=>  i,ii  ^i^U-io 

iBiigineering-Contracting,  Feb.  27,  1909.     '  '•^^   moil  lu^^^dT 
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nec«s8ary  to  carry  on  the  work,  amounted  to  |20,&S7.68.  TWa  also 
include*  the  co8t  of  grading  off  the  >'ard  for  plant,  putting  bricJc 
jflveway  under  mixer  and  cement  floor  around  cold  sand  eleTator.'. 
The  plant  Itself  doat  »18»SBS(    •  -■^.    '■  r,     ,    •■  ;         .  •..  •      ^  ,      -^ 

Between  Junfe  16  and  D«c.  31,  the  f«llow1il«  was  the  plant  output: 

Boxes. 

hoii  ,8»rface  mi:ctunB  -^f'Sii  -        i<> 

Binder l.ttti 

18,421 

•i  inateridl  measured  at  the  plasL- 

Hene-  xhc  lotal  outin.t  w:is  i^s,78»  cu.  ft  of  surface  and  binder^ 
measured  before  rolling.     W^ith  this  there  were'laid: 

-—..,  Sq.  yds.   :.     .  ; 

.Surface,  or  wearing '«oa.t ^H9-nm<>-\-  -'^'IZ?    '■  "-rff 

Binder    . 11,2<1 

:L.It  will  be  seen  that  each  box  (9  cu.  ft.)  of  surface  mixture  made 
&i4  sq.  yda  of  wearing  surface,  indicating  that  the  wearing  surface 
measured  2.i7  ins.  thick  before  rolling.  If  it  was  compressed  33% 
under  the  roller,  the  thickness  was  reduced  to  1.45  ins.  If  it  was 
compressed  l«--^  <^  common  assumption)  the  thickness  was  re- 
duced" to  1.8  ;  e  ^  — = 

The  total  i  .  jOS  scj.  y.ls.  of  wearing  surface  (withoitiny 

binder.)  laid  in  repairing  50  different  streets  was  951.900,  or  $9,625 
per,sa  y^-  for  an  expenses,  including  Interest,  at  5%.  on  the  $20,600 
plant  for  6%  mos.,  and  depreciation  at  5%  for  6*ii  mos.  ^ 

This  $0,625  per  sq.  fA.  is  equivalent  to  f3.46  per  box  of  9  c^  ft, 
or  $0.39  per  cu.  ft.  ' 

The  work  was  done  on  the  same  basis  as  other  city  work,  8  hrs. 
per  day,  and  was  performed  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  as 
a  great  many  of  the  repaurs  were  large  and  close  together.  Only 
one  day  waa  lost  account  of  rain,  and  four  days  lost  waitlos  fOT; 
material.  '        .   .    '     ■  i    ;        •■     ,-.  -    •.    •  •  •> 

Only  seven  tioars  were  lost  on  account  ot  the  plitnt-not  being  readj^ 
when  called  upon :  two  hours  on  account  of  the  breaking  of  a  drii.- 
ing  pinion  and  five  hours  for  replacing  brick  work  in  the.  furnace 
under  the  sand  drier.  This,  it  will  be  noted,  is  a  very  small  loss  o£ 
time  when  it  is  considered  that  the  plant  turned  out  18,421  boxes 
in  all.     • 

Maltha  California  a«)halt  was  used  for  the  most  part  on  the  re^ 
pair  work  :  but  on  account  of  the  West  Michigan  St.  being  under 
guarantee  and  specifications  calling  for  this  material,  Trinidad  Pitch. 
L>ake  asphalt  was  used  in  its  resurface,  which  involved  9,500  sq.yds. 

Petroleum  residuum  was  used  as  a  flux  and  the  very  best  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  were  used  throughout  , 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  plant  wa#Aa  follows. 

California  asphalt    523   per  ton.  a,,     ^t  -.    .  ,: 

Trinidad  asphalt  $29   per  ton. 

Limestone  dust,  $3  per  ton. 

Residuum  oil,  average  5  cts.  per  gal. 

Sand,  90  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  

Common  labor  was  paid  .2ft  qrts.- per  hour,  skilled  asphalt rd^M^  re- 
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celved  ?2.50  per  8-hr.  day,  teams  were  paid  for  at  rate  of  ?3.50  per 
day,  roller  engineers  received  $3.50  per  day,  and  foremen  received 
14  per  day. 

High  Cost  of  Patching  Asphalt,  New  Orleant.*-^The  total  amount 
of  asphalt  pavement  in  New  Orleans,  maintenance  of  which  by  its 
constructors  had  expired  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1908,  was  549,749  sq.  yds. 
Of  this  amount  398,536  sq.  yds.  Is  to  be  maintained  by  the  cltj',  and 
151,213  sq.  yds.  by  the  New  Orleans  Ry.  &  Light  Co. 

In  order  to  care  for  this  pavement  the  city  decided  to  erect  a 
plant,  and  accordingly  in  1904  asked  bids  for  furnishing  and  erecting 
a  repair  plant.  The  specifications  under  which  bids  were  asked  gave 
the  fullest  latitude  to  bidders  In  designing  the  arrangement  of  the 
plant  and  in  selecting  the  machinery,  apparatus,  fixtures,  etc.  It 
was  required,  however,  that  the  plant  be  operated  with  coal  as  a 


Asphalt  Plant. 


-fuel,  and  that  It  be  capable  of  turning  out  each  10-hr.  working  day 
hot  less  than  1,000  sq.  yds.  of  binder  when  laid  1  V^  ins.  thick  after 
compression  on  the  street,  or  1,000  sq.  yds.  of  pitch  asplialt  wearing 
surface  when  laid  2  Ins.  thick  after  compression.  The  Warren  Bros. 
Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  the  only  bidder,  and 
on  Dec.  5,  1905,  its  bid  was  accepted.  The  plant  was  accepted  by 
the  city  on  Aug.  21,  1906.  A  report  on  the  operation  of  the  plant  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1907,  has  Just  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hardee,  City  Engineer,  and  from  this  report  has  been  taken  the 
matter  In  this  article. 

The  plant,  Fig.  12,  was  erected  in  a  lot  of  ground  175  ft.  x  260  ft, 
owned  by  the  city  and  formerly  employed  for  garbage  disposal  pur- 
poses. The  plant,  furnished  and  erected  by  the  Warren  Bros. 
Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  covers  about  1,500  sq.  ft.  of  ground  and  con- 
sists of  a  building  formed  of  concrete  foundation,  brick  walls  and 
floors  and  roof  of  ^teel  beams,  expanded  metal  and  cinder  concrete. 
The  boiler  and  eng^Ine  section  is  1  story  high  ;  the  dryer  section  and 
the  asphalt  melting  tanks  section  are  each  2  stories  high,  and  the 
central  or  tower  section,  containing  the  sand  bin,  the  mineral  dust 
bin,   and   the  mixer.   Is  3   stories,   or   32   ft.    high.      The  boiler  and 
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enirlne,  the  dryer,  and  the  asphalt  melting  tanks  each  have  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  concrete,  independent  of  the  foundation  of 
the  buildings.  The  hot  sand,  or  stone  bin,  and  the  mixer,  together 
with  their  auxiliary  apparatus,  are  carried  on  a  conical-shaped 
steel  frame,  4 -legged  tower  erected  just  within  the  building  and 
resting    on    pier    concrete     foundations     Independent     of     building 

foundations  ...    

The  cost  of  th»  plant  and  the  appurtenant  stractures  was  as 
follows: 

Demolition  of  old  garbage  plant  buildings $      475 

Asphalt  plant — Warren  Bros.   Asphalt  Paving  Co.'s 
contract.  116,862.50  ;  city  alterations  and  addiUooa, 

$2.:36.50   i9,599 

Yard  fences  and  gates . , .  , 859 

Switch    tracks    ., 1,189 

Yard  pavements  and  drains 6,421 

Tower  tank  and  filter:  . 1.330 

Water  pipes  and  outlets 1.015 

Warehouse  and  platform 1,471 

Asphalt  shed    :iSJ 

Blacksmith  shop  and  equipmeut 222 

Stable,  rolling  pen  and  wagon  shed 5,31 1 

Stone  crusher  and  storage  bin 1,966 

Yard  material  bins 332 

Office  and  store  room  building 5.509 

Landing  bins  and  roads 1,432 

Lighting 352 

General  cleaning  6f  premises ' 298 

Total    ... ?48,365 

Xote. — No  allowance  Is  made  for  value  of  the  land. 

The  live  stock  consist  of  17  mules  and  3  horses ;  the  mules  are 
used  in  wagons  and  carts  and  the  horses  in  buggies. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  10  Watson  (2-cu.  yd.)  asphalt  dump 
wagons;  8  (1-cu.  yd.)  single-mule  dump  carts;  2  Tennessee  4-wheel 
wagons  with  capacity  of  4,000  lbs.  each;  1  (4-wheel)  float  dray, 
5-in.  tires,  with  capacity  of  6  tons ;  and  1  single-horse  storm  buggy. 
Each  wagon  and  cart  is  equipped  with  a  canvas  (tarpaulin)  cover. 

In  addition  to  134  tools  of  various  kinds  necessary  to  operate  the 
plant  furnished  by  the  Warren  Broa  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  the  plant 
is  equipped  with  the  following :  1  Fairbanks  platform  scales  mount- 
ed on  rollers  for  weighing  materials;  1  (4-wheel)  3  ft.  10  in.  by  2 
ft.  10  in.  Fairbanks  wagon  hand  truck;  12  iron  frame  and  bed  wheel- 
barrows; 6  short-handle  shovels;  12  long-handle  shovels;  10  axes; 
6  picks ;  8  crowbars :  8  sledgehammers,  assorted  sizes ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  tools  of  various  kinda 

The  street  tools  consist  of  the  following:  2  large-size  tool  boxes; 
18  wooden  street  t>arriers ;  1  Universal  8-ton  steam  asphalt  roller; 
1  Universal  S^^-ton  steam  asphalt  roller;  1  1,000-lb.  iron  hand 
asphalt  roller;  1  (4-wheel)  fire  wagon  for  heating,  tamping  and 
smoothing  irons;  1  (2-wheel)  100-gal.  mixing  kettle;  18  asphalt 
tamping  irons;  15  asphalt  smoothing  irons;  66  asphalt  axes;  107 
picks;  18  mattocks;  102  long-handle  shovels;  40  short-handle 
shovels ;  24  iron  frame  and  bed  wheelbarrows  ;  6  axes  ;  200  lin.  ft.  Of 
1-in.    diameter    wire    wrapped    rubber   hose;    6    sledgehammers,    8 


chisels  of  vaf  ious  stees ;  10  crtfwbki4'?  knA  k  0tttaii^/'6i  ^ajti^fa 

of  various   kinds.  >  !'."r'.'     ,-iJ;.       ■     .  ,       ,.     i'<.i!!,i.;   ■'•    •     •.x:<'U:,^ 

The  testing  laboratory,  opepatefl  in  connection  with  the  plant,  is 
iequipped  with  cement  testing  apparatus,  oil  tester,  brick  tester,  etc. 
The  cost  of  this  equipment  may  be  summarized  a^  follows : 

'   Liive  stock,  harness  and  stable  eqyipment $  6,197 

Rolling  stock  and  equipment 3,180 

Plant  tools    ;,....(.  M.v  .-*.*!<4.  «i;lJ..".         837    .T 

Street  tools 5,492    .    ,i,,-i 

Office  furniture    447      ' 

Laboratory  equipment 1,49>0  , 

Total  ■  vv.  *......... ...'.?17,644 

Sppii'  ajfter  the  plant  was  placed  In  operation  th«  city  ordered  it 
to  do  ia  considerable  amount  of  work  not  originally  contemplated. 
This  included  the  repairing  of  streets  Other  than  those  paved  with 
asphalt,    and   accordingly    the   following   additional   equipment   was 

purchased:  .  ■  :       .•.''!! 

'  '  Pioneer   7-ton   steam  road  roller 1 . .  51,113 

"v'^iChampion  steel  road  grading  machine 150 

' .'  'Atistin  700-gal.  capacity  road  sprinkler 396 

;  l^'Jlolling  stock- 1,027 

- ;  Railroad  plows  with  extra  points 39 

'  Wheel   scrapers    .■.■...■;...■..■..'. 140 

,  .  ITarness 139 

-;|.lve    stock    .....;  .;//;;^v^^ ^OQ"  ^ 

:  .Total f  i,704 

For  the  p)pw  ,and  grading  machine  mules  17V^.,hanclfii  high  and 
weighing  about  1,600  Jbs.^ were  secured. ..    ,jj.^_,,  ,    -(ot,'?  "jYil  orlT 
■  Summarizing;  the  'jtota_l..'<^osli'j  o^^  ,jt,^e  ,pi^X  ,'pja4,  f^^M9f]^P  r^?  J^P 

to  be  as  follows:       '" .,...' 

Structures  and  their  eqtrtti^m'ent ?48,365 

Equipment  ..... ,.w. 17,673 

Additional  equipment, 4,704 

^   Total  coSt-vi*.  A  : 570,583 

The  largest  day's  ruii  Aiade  by  the  asphalt  plant  was  on  June  24, 
1907,  when  surfacing  (new  pavement)  the  Esplanade-Claiborne  Ave. 
intersection.  In  9  hra-  205  boxes,  gross,  of  "wearing  surface"  mix- 
ture were  turned  out ;  3  Watson  Wagons  hauled  this  material  from 
the  plant  to  Where  it  was  laid,  a  distance  of  a  little  more  thAn  2 
miles;  and  this  material  completed  1,020  sq.  yds.  of  pavement  in- 
tended to  be  2  ins.  in  thickness.  The  cost  of  the  fuel  and  labor, 
including  wages  of  plant  foreman,  employed  in  preparing  the  "wear- 
ing surface"  mixture ;  the  wages  of  wagon  drivers  and  the  care  and 
feed  of  the  teams ;  and  the  labor,  including  foreman,  roller  men  and 
fuel,  in  laying  this  "naptha  coat"  and  "wearing  surface"  amounted 
in  all  to  $127.23,  or  12.47  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

>.  The  repair  plant  force  worked  every  working  day  ot,  the  year 
TWilen  it  did  not  rain.  The  asphalt  plant  worked  141  days  and 
turned  out  9,883  boxes,  or  88,947  cu.  ft.  of  wearing  surface  mix- 
ture. It  was  estimated  that  a  9  cu.  ft.  box  would  lay  5  sq.  yds.  of 
1-ln.  wearing  surface,  assuming  that  the  loose  material  compresses 
16,%%  under  the  roller.     On  this  assumption  49,415  sq.  yds.  of  2-in. 
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wearing  surface  would  have  been  laid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
44^309  sq.  yds.  were  laid,  due  to  using  a  greater  thickness  than 
2  Ins.  This  greater  thickness  was  necessitated  because  no  "binder" 
coat  was  laid  to  replace  any  of  the  old  binder  removed  from  the 
street.     Instead  of  a  binder  coat,  the  cwicrete  was  "painted"  witlv 

a  "naphtha  coat."  . 

Naphtha  binder  was  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  Mr.  Hardee  con- 
siders ft  also  much  more  substantial  and  durable.  Naphtha  coat  is 
formed  of  vaporized  gasoline  and  asphalt  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions ;  ft  is  put  on  the  concrete  foundation,  when  the  same  is 
perfectly  dr>-,  by  hand,  with  brushes,  just  as  paint  would  be  applied, 
and  to  the  least  i>ossible  thickness ;  it  is  practically  impervious  to, 
moisture  and  prevents  the  moisture  that  is  commonly  ever  present 
in  the  concrete  foundation  of  our  pavements  from  attacking,  through 
capillary  attraction,  the  base  of  the  asphalt  "wearing  surface"  and 
rotting  It :  additionally,  the  "naphtha  coat"  effects  a  strong  union  of 
the  concrete  foundation  and  the  asphalt  "wearing  surface"  and  pre- 
vents the  latter  from  being  displaced  in  warm  weather,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  old  pavements  in  which  gravel  "binder"  has  been 
employed.  In  repairing  old  pavements,  where  the  combined  thick- 
ness of  the  "binder"  and  "wearing  surface"  was  considerably  more 
than  2  ins.,  concrete  was  generally  added  to  the  original  concrete 
foundation. 

From  time  to  tlnae  such  laborers,  additional  tissistant  foremen  and, 
other  employes,  as  were  required,  were  hired  by  the  day.  "When 
operations  were  first  commenced  nearly  all  the  plant  and  street 
employes  were  negroes,  but  as  fast  as  white  men  who  could  satis- 
factorily do  the  work  were  found,  the  negroes  were  displaced ;  withiif 
a  few  months  six  negroes  only  remained  and  these  were  engaged 
at  the  plant  on  a  class  of  .work  for  which  white  men  were  not  well 
fitted. 

Teamsters  and  some  of  the  laborers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  ?1.75 
I>er  day;  but  the  large  majority  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  ?2  per 
10-hr.  day.  Pavers,  stone  workers  and  brick  masons  were  paid 
from  ?2.50  to  $4  per  8-hr.  day. 

The  following  is  a  Jist  of  the  permanent  employes : 

Annual  wage. 

Sujjerintendent    %   2.500 

Secretary    . l.SOO 

Stenographer 720" 

Street  foreman 1,500 

Assistant  street  foreman Ii20<> 

Yard  foreman i^- ',•  •  —  %-tu-t'^  A'^^^ 

Engin«man    .;.;.;. ;C>,  S^WJ'^. .  Wo'S.SOO 

Fireman  . .  . TSO 

P team  roller  enginf-man 1  ^'^^ 

Black«nitJi -1^  V' 

lard  clerk '-I't  ri*^  ■  a  a'  t'  ■  5      ■  1  JoZisf      r-r-i- 

Messenger .?..;':-.  .^■. ... . .'       '€W^  -^'^'^ 

J^^Hdstrer . '. T20 

Night'  watchman   .  v . . , t  ,,••■-'-•  ^     ^-  ^^ 

Veterinary    .......  .... ...... .  .  .r.va.  »cj«f  >  * 1«0 

Chemist.    V2    of   $li800 i  ^  •  j ,  4  .eiq )  .a-:- 900 

Chemist  help«.{.%  of  ,?T20 ,      3^» 

'":fpta.l     ..'^i^.iHff -.J^Jf.lSO 
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For  reasons   that  are   not  made  at  all   clear   in   his  report,   Mr^ 

W.  J.   Hardee,   City  Engineer,  deducts  the  following  salaries  froni 

the  above,  and  puts  them  in  an  account  that  he  designates  by  the 

very  ambiguous  phrase   "Special  Charges" : 

Chemist    ?    720  i^ 

Chemist   helper ^ 310 

.   Engineman 1,450  ..„ 

' Fireman ; 725  "* 

Total  salaries  in  "Special  Charges" ..?3,20ij5    ,  uMit 

■'lil^ducting  this  ? 3?, 2 05  from  the  arinual  salaries  of  iiS,li50,We^ 
haveleft  $14,955,  which  somehow  becomes  $15,674  when  recorded  lii' 
the  "Annual  Employes'  Salaries."  ''^ 

Then  the  account  of  "Special  Charges"  contains  the  following: 

1,,  J      Salaries   (as  above  given) $   3,205, 

%   laborer's  wages  at  the  plaint 8,092 

342  tons  coalat  the  plant, -at  $2'.S4 972  '" 

Supplies  at  the  plant    ..i.  i.. €06       :  :  •/ 

Wood  at  the  plant.  . , ,,.,.. .: 76  ,p 

Gas  and  laboratory  supplies 16 

Damaged  cement  ......; 100  "'' 

Total   "Special   Charge.s" , .  .,..,.,.,.,,1,13^7  i;  p.,,,;) 

Then  under  an  account  designated  as  "General  Charges"'  IS 'plstdefd' 
the  $15,674  of  "annual  employes'  salaries,"  also  "one-half  day  labor- 
ers' wages  at  the  plant"  ;  but,  unless  the  purpose  Is  to  confu'se  tM 
analyst  of  these  costs,  there  appears  to  be  no  sound  reason,  for 
^jj>^ratlng  the  "plant  labor"  into  two  halves,  as  is  thus  done, 
i.gjhe  following  is  the  statement  of  "General  ci^arges" : 

Annual  employes'  salaries. ...........  ^ ....  ,$16,673.96 

One  half  day  laborer's  wages  at  plant 8,092.35 

Live  stock  feed 3,032.76 

Electric  lighting 331.75 

'<■->''       Electricity    for    crusher.. 133.38^*1'   i^f? 

liir,ii     Water  at  plant 300.00    t  f-ftt 

Water    on    street 163.50  > 

Blacksmith's    supplies 87.52 

Office  supplies 436.00 

Stable  supplies    309.30 

Horseshoeing >,. . .         494.70 

Extra    teams '. . .' 1,629.10 

Car  fare  and  Incidental  expenses' 570.90 

Lost  and  worn-out  tools. .  1 265.80 

Lost  live  stock 270.00 

Total    "General   Charges" $31,790.99 

The  cost  of  300  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  and  35,905  sq.  yda  of  "wear- 
ing surface"  supposed  to  be  2  Ins.  thick,  was  as  follows  per  sq.  yd.  of 
2-In.  asphalt  wearing  surface: 

Total.         Per  sq.  yd. 

Materials    $15,279  $0,425 

Special  Charges  (pro  rated) 6,761  0.189 

General  Charges  (pro  rated) 11,090  0.309 

Other  labor 7,177  O.20O 

Total,  Repairs  to  Asphalt. ...  .$40,307  $1,123 
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As  I  shall  show  presently,  there  Is  no  valid  excuse  tor  prorating 
tJiC  "Special  Charges"  or  the  "General  Charges"  in  this  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  above  given  repairs,  8,400  aq.  yda  of  new 
asphalt  pavement,  on  a  6-in.  concrete  ba^se,  were  laid,  and  excavation 
made  for  the  same,  at  the  Collowing  cost : 

Total.         Per  sq.  yd. 
Materials     (asphalt     and     concrete 

materials)     112,130  $1444 

Special  Charges    (pro  rated)....!.      6,305  0.750 

General  Ctiarges  (pro  rated) 10,342  1^91 

Other  labor  &.812  t.0&9 

'■      Total,    New    Pavement....^.. ...  $17,589  iiATi' 

This  is  "saving  the  contractor's  profits" ,  with  a  vengeance.  A 
cost  of  $4.4  8  per  sq.  yd.  of  2-in.  asphalt  on  a  6-in  concrete  base,  is 
appro.ximately  three  times  what  it  would  coat  any:  capably  con- 
tractor. Bear  in  mind,  also,  that- the  $4.48  does  not' inchide  any 
allowat^ce  for  plant  interest  ^nd  deprecliation.  .'         -> 

Finally,  In  addition  to  the  asphalt  repairs  and  the  new  asphalt 
pavemeni  above  given,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  "Mis- 
cellaneous Improvements;"  such  as  ciirb'  setting,  repairing  with 
crushed  stone, '  grading,  filling;  and  the  fjke;  the  total  cost  of  whKh 
was:         -''■'■  ■'  ■'  ■  ''^  ■       ■"  .       T 

Materials  '  .  '.'. .'. .'.  .  .v'.'. .  .T $t3;854 

General  Charges  -< pro. rated) 10,364 

Other. labor  .. .,.,..... t.l29 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Improvements $31,347' 

Analysis  of  the  above  costs  discloses  how  the  "special  charges" 
and  the  "general  charges"  were  prorated,  namely,  according  to  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used  on  the  three  classes  of  work,  1.  e.,  on  (1) 
repairs,  (2)  new  pavement,  and  (3)  miscellaneous.  A  more  absurd' 
distribution  could  not  be  imagined,  for  here  is  an  expensive  ($70,000) 
asphalt  plant,  with  34'p'c  of  its  '^general  charges"  prorated  to  curb 
setting,  grading,  etc. :  "Were  this  not  done,  the  costs  of  the  asphalt 
repairing  and  new  pavement  ^ould  shoyr  up  e\'en  higher  tliim'theiiK 
do  in   the  above  tabulations.       '      "  ": 

'  X  have  arranged   the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  used  during 
tjie  year,  under  five  heads,  as  follows : 

Asphalt  Materials  and  Supplies: 

465.99  tons  asphalt,  at  $18.50 $   8,561 

125,527  lbs   fluxing  oil,   at  7%   cts 940 

6,753  gals,  naphtha,  at  15  cts 1^015^ 

3,900  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  $1.27. 4.953      •- 

rf)^:  321  tons  mineral  dust,  at  $5^0, 1,764       .,.,  „ 

389   tons  coal,  at  $2.84.. .,.;..; 1,105        '"^''^ 

90  cords  wood :  .i.  ?['il 563  ■    '    Yd 


fTf. 


r,nH 


no  .  .  ■  

jft;               Total   asphalt  materials J1S,505  '  jj 

•to^  c;    -  Concrete  Materials:  .>  I 

Isoo  9lU9»«  bbia  cement,  at  $2.04 $   3,9  44  ^^if 

(  •>    ,.^.  700  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  $1.2: SSJ  . 

'564  cu.  yds.  gravel,   at    $2.27 1,272  ■■  w 

696  cu.  yds.  brlclcbats  ( for  crushing) ,  "at  fl.W  '"13W3  -v/ lo 

.      -":'•.-     •■:'   r  (J.'^i    -.t   :fi.,I 
Total    concrete    materials.    , $  7,137 
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Miscellaneous  Materials: 

3,178  cu.  yUs.  clay  gravel,  at  $1.50 .%  i4;786  ■ 

3,618  cu.   yds.   lake  shells,  at  ?1.46 5,304 

3,200  new  granite  blocks,  at  7   cis 227 

4,600  old   granite   blocks,   at  4    cts. 1S4 

9,000  new  building  brick. 9* 

8,500  old    building  brick.;.;  .v. .....»;  Jji  .auuse  i-;!;  2*J  ohjiii: 

32,924  lbs.  cast  iron 1,289 

3,026  lin.  ft.  drain  pipe„^^,-^  •  •i^fls- vMr^ 9"9 

Total ..;.;.;^: ;„;,;;,,;.,. $12,892 

Office  Supplies: 

Laboratory $  24 

Office    436 

Engineer 606 

Total   supplies    $  1,066 

Stable: 

123,172  lbs.  oats,  at  1%  cts $  1,820 

;j.     .     6,600  lbs.  bran,  at  1  ct. 66,,,,,,,.,, 

39%    tons  hay,  at  $24.72 983  „ 

Stable  supplies  $309,  blacksmith  $87 39f«n'*'''>'"''^ 

Total  stable $   3,265  .,, 

Grand   total    $43,265  "• 

These  prices  are  all  for  materials  delivered  at  the  plant.,  ,  ,, 

The  foregoing  distribution,  under  the  five  heads,  may  be  slightly 
in  error.  The  sand,  for  example,  is  given  as  4,600  cu.  yds.,  without 
fctatement  as  to  Its  use.  About  1,400  cu.  yds.  of  new  concrete  base 
were  laid,  which  would  require  about  700  cu.  yds.'  of  sand,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  distributed  it  in  that  manner,  although  there  was 
a  certain  small,  but  unstated,  amount  of  concrete  laid  on. old  con- 
crete base  to  bring  it  up  to  grade.  ,/   y.    , 

This  distribution  of  the  cost  of  materials  BhoWs  coriciustyeiy  ttf^ 
absurdity  of  prorating  the  "General  Charges"  and  "Special  Charges'^ 
according  to   the  cost  of  materials.     A  glance  at  the  items  uxidtei^^ 
"Miscellaneous   Materials"   proves   that  no  appreciable   part   of  thi^' 
cost  of  operating  a  $70,000  asphalt  plant  should  be  properly  prorated' 
to  "Miscellaneous  Improvements,"  as  was  done,     it  Is  true  that  a" 
rock  crusher  (which  crushed  only  1,14  3  cu.  yds.  of  stone  and  brick'-' 
bats  during  the  year)  and  a  road  machine,  and  a  few  tools  (worth' 
about  $2,000,  exclusive  of  mules)   were  used  on  tue  "MiscellaneoHi?, 
Improvements"  ;  but  so  insignificant  was  the  plant  necessary  for  that 
work   that   It    is   manifestly' wrong   to    prorate   any   asphalt   plant 
charges  or  any  asphalt  plant  operating  expense  to   these   "Jtfiscel- 
laneoua  Improvements."     1  have  been  at   some  pains  to  point  out 
these   details,   for   it  Is  a  very  common  practice   for   managers  of 
municipally  operated  plants  to  conceal  the  true  costs  of  operation 
by    prorating   charges   in    this   fashion.      The   following   is   my   own 
analysis  of  the  year's  operating  expense,  which   errs,   if  at  all,   on 
the  side  of  liberality  toward  the  managers  of  this  municipal  plant. 
I  shall  not  Include  the  cost  of  the  grading  nor  of  the  concrete  for 
the  new  pavement  laid,  but  confine  the  summary  only  to  the  cost 
of  asphalt  repairs,  giving  total  costs,  and  cost  per  "box"    (9  cu.  ft.) 
of  wearing  surface,  there  being  9,883  boxes  ( 88,947,. qjj.jf^jji  equiva- 
lent to  49,415  sq.  yds.    2  Ins.  thick  after  rolling: 
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m 


(ab:?Jn«MMt>  >MQmHl>  <*i«M«  '^fim-  per  box. 


S&l 


Ho: 

Losi   

Bxtra  items 


TotaL 

.$18,160 

.    16.1S4 

$   3.033 


270 
.J    5,824 


On 

On     >.-\"<)  sq.  yds.  new 


I  7.177 

>nvf;ic-e  (estimated)  1,780 

Total  stre«t  labor,  toanistera.  etc.. ...... .|  8,957 

Office  Ejcpense,  Etc.: 

Engineers"    supplies    $  606 

Office    supplies    436 

Laboratory  supplies  . .                        24 


Total  office  exp'  :                      ?  1,064 

"Asphalt  Materials  ar. 

465.99  tons  asphalt,  at                    $  8.561 

125,'?"    "-"     •'    ■ -ns  oil.   ill    1 '.ij    uis. j-io 

'■                              .  Jia,  at  15  cts. , l.'Jiy 

C.                            ,..nd,  at  51.27.  . 4.;t.">3 

oji    uiu!y  n:ineral  dust,  at  $3.50 1.764 

•389  tons  coal,  at  ^2.84. 1,105 

■30  «ford8  wood , 563 

Total  asphalt  materials  and'istippHes. ...  .?1 8,905 
3T1sceUahe<yu3  Plant  Expense:  '  *■"■'■     "'■   ;         ' 

Electric  lighting- $  332 

Water , 300 

Lost  tools,  etc 266 


, .{     .898 


Total   mlscetlaneouik'' t>lant  QXpease.  ..v 
PhifU  Charges:  .■    ■  l     r    • 

Interest,    5%   of   ?65,000 , %  3,250 

Depreciation,  eta,  10%  of  ?6$,000 6,500 


Total  plant  diarges. S  9,750 


(»CtLKiC> 


fo.'B 


89 


J0.907 


TfrtJ 


11.914 


?Q.f91 


50.987 
58.070 


Grand  total   .;  ..;..•.... 579,724 

Xote. — I  have  made  no  allowance  for  "ground  rental." 
Upon  }SX'  Hardee's  assunaption.  that  a  "bo$."  of  wearing  coat  will 
lay  5  sq.  yds.  of  2-in.  wearing  coat,  we  have  aimply  to  divide  all  the 
above  items  of  "cost. per  b^"  l>y  5,  to  arrive  at  the  cost,  per  sq,  yd., 
whick veuBfuitied  up  is-af  follows: 

'    ■  ■.■>....  Per  stpyd. 

Salaried  employes .50.368 

laborers'  wagies'  at  plant ".327 

F'eeding  stock,  etc i>.118 

Street  labor,  tean»sters,  etc 0.181 

Office  expenses.- etc. .,....,  ..0.021 

AsTthaU  materials  .ir.  I  supplies.  . . ., 0.383 

Mi.^i^^lianeoiis  pl.i::  :.'.';....."..... '0.018 

Pla  -.1  charges  ...  :  0-198 

TotaV .f  1.(514 
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The  Item  of  plant  charges  (interest,  depreciation  and  repairs) 
does  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  city  engineer,  although  such  an 
Item  should  always  appear,  nor  is  there  any  allowance  for 'interest 
on  the  ground  occupied,  although  It  certainly  had  value.  I  have  as- 
sumed the  conventional  5%  interest  and  10%  depreciation  and  repairs 
on  $65,000  plant  (omitting  about  $5,000  of  plant  used  on  "Miscel- 
laneous Improvements").  It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  cost  of 
this  plant  is  unusually  high. 

A  small  part  of  the  item  of  "Feeding  Stock,  Etc.,"  should  unques- 
tionably be  charged  to  "Miscellaneous  Improvements"  and  to  haul- 
ing materials  for  concrete,  but  I  am  unable  to  segregate  the 
amount,  which  is  inconsiderable  anyway. 

The  item  erf  "Street  Labor,  Teamsters,  Etc.,"  is  exact  for  the 
?5,900  sq.  yds.  of  repairs,  but  the  report  gave  no  details  that  would 
enable  one  to  arrive  at  the  corresponding  cost  for  the  8,400  sq.  yds. 
of  asphalt  laid  on  the  new  concrete  base,  so  I  have  prorated  it  at  the 
same  cost  as  for  the  35,900  sq.  yds.  of  repairs,  namely  at  20  cts, 
per  sq.  yd.  This  cannot  be  far  wrong,  and,  in  any  event,  the  new 
pavement  was  less  than  20%  of  the  total  wearing  coat. 

We  have  in  this  wbrlc  the  highest  cost  of  2-in.  asphalt  wearing 
coat  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  It  even  exceeds  the  cost  of 
Brooklyn  municipal  work.  It  forms,  indeed,  an  object  lesson  of  the 
gigantic  folly  of  doing  public  work  with  a  municipal  plant  instead 
of  by  contract. 

Note  especially  the  fact  that  my  analysis  of  the  true  cost  of  this 
repair  work  shows  $1.61  per  sq.  yd.,  as  contrasted  with  the  $1.12 
(which,  even  at  that,  was  an  enormously  high  cost).  By  improper 
prorating  of  "general  and  special  expenses"  and  by  entire  omission 
of  any  plant  interest  and  depreciation  charges,  ground  rental,  etc., 
it  Is  an  easy  matter  always  to  give  an  appearance  of  lower  unit  costs 
than  actually  exist. 

In  EnginBering-Contractinsi,  April  7,  1909,  is  given  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hardee's  report  for  the  year  1908,  relating  to  this  same 
plant.     The  following  is  a  brief  summary: 

Repairs  of  asphalt  pavements $   27,545.59 

New  asphalt  pavements 14,409.33 

Other  kinds  of  new  pavements 23,445.84 

Miscellaneous  improvements    74,398.91 

Total    $139,799.67 

The  repair  work  consisted  of  the  construction  of  2,64  0  sq.  yds.  of 
naphtha  coat  and  24,081  sq.  yds.  of  asphalt  wearing  surface,  the  cost 
per  square  yard  of  wearing  surface  being  as  follows : 

Total.  Per  sq.  yd. 

Materials $8,831  $0,367 

Labor    6,778  0.281 

Proportion  special  charges 3,153  0,131 

Proportion  general  charges 8,784  0.364 

Total    $27,546  $1,143 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  same  misleading  method  of  prorating 
"special  and  general  charges"  was  used,  and  that  the  unit  cost  of 
these  repairs  exceeded  the  cost  of  work  done  the  previous  year. 
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g^JTbe  new  asphalt  pavement  work  consisted  in  the  construction  of 
7.550  sq.  yd&  of  paveiueni.  tiie  worli  including;  14,580  cu.  ft.  of  con* 
Crete,  7.500  sq.  yds.  napbilia  coat  and  7,500  sq.  yd&  2-in.  wearing 
surface.  The  ^oss  cost  oX  this  was  $14,40i>  or,  a|>out  il.'Jii  p^ 
sq.  yd. 

The  other  new  pavement,  worlc  consisted  in  the  construction  of 
vitrlfled  brick  and  gravel  roadways,  the  total  cost  of  the  work  being 
(23,445.84.  The  largest  item  of  work  was  for  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments, these  consisting  of  graveling  roads,  constructing  oyster  shell 
pavement,  grading,  etc.  The  total  cost  of  these  miscellaneous  im- 
provements was  $74,398.  The  output  of  the  plant  was  86.004  cu.  ft. 
(9,778  boxes)  wearing  surface  mixim-e.  wMch  was  employed  in  new 
pavements  and  repair  of  old  pavementa  The  crusher  operated  in 
connection  with  the  asphalt  plant  crushed  7,834  cu.  yds.  of  old  stone 
at  an  average  cost  for  labor  and  electricity  of  51.4  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
The  stone  was  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard 
In  the  previous  year  wis  49.St  cts.  Including  feed,  hostler  and 
stable  boy's  wages.  veterlnar>''s  salary,  shoeing,  medicine,  eta.  It 
cost  an  average  of  76  cts.  p^-r  head  per  day  to  feed  and  care  for  tlfe 
live  stock,  as  against  64.9  cts.  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  Si,  1907.   '^ 

In  the  first  annual  repoM  the  cost  of  the  pliant  including  eqtifp^ 
ment  is  given  as  $70,583.  Additions  to  the  plant  costing'  14,261  Were 
made  in  the  second  year,  bringing  the  total  investment  for  plant 
and  equipment  up  to  $74,844.  The  asphalt  cost  $19  per  ton  0e^ 
Ilvered.  ' 

Cost  of  Patching  Asphalt,  Marlon,  Ind.*— Mr.  T.  R  Petrle  gives 
the  following: 

The  accompanjing  data  relate  to  repair  work  In  the  city  of  Mar- 
ion, Ind.,  throughout  the  month  of  September,  1908.  This  is  a  very 
good'  average  of  the  season's  work,  after  the  force  was  thoroughly 
organized  and  all  equipment  put  into  service. 

A  city  of  the  size  of  Marion  could  not  afford  a  plant  costing  up- 
wards of  120,000,  which  would  possibly  remain  idle  eleven  months 
out  of  the  year ;  so  we  had  to  look  for  a  smaller  and  less  expensive 
repair  plant.  We  have  in  our  city  6.64  miles  of  asphalt  streets,  or 
123,486  sq.  yds.  The  first  street  was  constructed  in  1899  and  the 
last  in  1902.  While  we  have  some  excellent  asphalt  streets,  aome 
are  much  below  the  average.  We  found  in  past  experience  that  to 
rely  on  the  asphalt  companies  to  do  our  repair  work,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  our  streets  should  become  quite  bad  before  any  com- 
pany would  agree  to  come  in  to  do  our  repair  work,  as  the  repair 
yardage  was  so  small  that  It  would  not  pay  them  to  move  their 
plant  to  our  city,  so  we  could  expect  them  once  in  two  or  possibly 
three  years,  even  though  the  street  was  under  guarantee. 
.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  even  though  two  of  our  streets  were  yet 
nnder  guarantee,  our  Board  of  Public  W'orks  came  to  an  agrreement 
with  the  Barber  Asphalt  Co.  that  the  city  should  take  care  of  all 
streets  under  guarantee  and  that  the  Barber  Asphalt  Co.  would  re- 
linquish all  retainer  claims  that  they  held  against  the  city. 


'EtiQineerinff-Contracting,  Feb.  10,  1909. 
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^"^Ift^lia^'fetearltftfefe  liii^^ijr"<ftH»''streets^^B^caAe'«jti'Ka^  trad'  «/>e 
begaii  to  look  sMoht  f<i^'  feortte  telle'f,  and  firiiilly '  ptfrcftased  brie  'oi 
Hooke's  largest  combined  asphalt  plants  and  a  carload  of  asphalMi 
To  this  plant  was  added  another  pan  and  a  700-lb.  hand  roller.  "• 
The  cost  of  the  plant  was  as  follows:  -^  ■'■    i'^ 

Combined  fire  wagon  and  a«phalt  heatef ?485  "' ^ 

Freight  ....  .v«.y.  .iii.jki.viii  .^'j.ii.i 43-    mi/ 

Extra  pan    .,;„,.  ,ft>^,-^.;t.,,,.^. >, ^.      43    ,  t;sj 

Hand  roller   65 

'     Hand  cart  . . .' 10         »'" 

Total  cost  of  plant   ?G25        , , 

,  Depreciation  on  the  plant  was  figured  on  the  basis  of  60  days'  use 
for.  the  season,  This,  at  10  per  cent,  amounted  to  ?62.50  or  ? 2 5. 172 
fqr  the  25  days  for  which  the  cost  records  are  given.  .,^ 

We  began  work  July  20,  1908,  and  finished  or  rather  run  out  ^ 
material,  Nov.  28th.  While  not  working  qpite  all  the  time  we  laid 
4,142  sq.  yds.,of  patch  work.  Great  care  was  taken  about  the  work 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  many  places  where  patches 
were  made.  We  used  the  Acme  asphalt,  which  came  already  fluxed, 
and  three  grades  of  sand,  so  as  to  obtain  as  nearly  a  standard  mix 
as  possible,  as  well  as  to  make  the  mixture  as  dense  as  possible, 

We  used  Portland  cement  as  a  filler,,  instead  of  stone  dust,  whi<j}j 
caused  the  price  per  sq.  yd.  to  run  i^p  spme^y}!^  |i}gher  than  it  woui4 
have  had  stone  dust  been  used.        "'■.,,  ,  ^ 

We  had  two  experienced  men  in  the  gang  and  paid  them  2,5  cts. 
per  iiour,  all  otlier  pien  Vfere  paid  2D  cts.  per  hour.  A  one-horse , 
dumf)  cart  was  used  for  hauling  material  from  stock  room  to  plant, 
also  hauling  prepared  material  to  street,  and  cuttings  or  old  asphalt 
away,  usually  hauling  same  on  some  nearby  street  as  repairing  ma- 
terial. The  cart  man  was  paid  27}^  cts.  per  hour.  ,  ,  • 
The  full  repair  gang  consisting  of  8  men,  3  out  on  the  street  and, 6 
at  the  plant,  and  1  horse  cart  and  driver. 

'  Orders  were  given,  to  .work  until  the  pans  were  cleaned  and  fill©^ 
with  sand  at  the  end  of  cacli  day's  workt  rreg^y  for  fire  tb^.  n£t£f 
morning.  '.  ". 

Four-fpot  wood  was  generally  used  for  firing,  costing  ?5.5()  per 
cori  yet  some  shortfr  v.ood  v.'as  used,  costing  ?  1.7a.  per  cord.  The 
Portland  cement  cost  |1.40  per  barrel;  sand  cost  $0.75  at  th|^  .plajjit 
and  the  asphalt  cost  $,S0  per  ton  f.  p..  b.  Marion.  ]  ,   .^     .,,^^'. 

.During  the  25  working  clays  in  -September  a  total  of  1,308  flq^ 
yds.  of  asphalt  pavement  of  an  average  depth  of  2  ins.,  was  laid, 
.there  b^in^  2J42  cu.  ft  of  asphalt  mixture  used,  costing  41  cts,  per 
Ciij  j^  laid.   ^.JThe  itemized  cost  was  as  fojlo.ws:  ,  , 

'■■'"'      ""  "         '  '   ,  '  Total.         Pcrsq.  yi 

Labor    ;; :'. ?  '453.64  $0..3697 

Asphalt   (including  freights,'  at  |80  ton .340.34  .2602 

Sand„at?0.75 .......... 70.12  .05a« 

Ceme,nt.,(instead  of  dust)  ,, .  .^  .^ !)S.1T  ..0750 

Fuel    . ;  •.;...• .'.'! :  W.  : 72.01  .05.^7 

CartagB,'30  tons  asphalt i'.'»'J.V'J: 11.22  .0086 

Interest,,  6%    ,..; 15.00  .0114 

Depreciation,   10%   l:.'.72  .0120 

Total $1,117.14  $0.853S 
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Last  season  was  an  excellent  one  to  do  repair  work,  on  account 
of  there  being  but  little  rain.  The  Band  was  kept  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, and  therefore  was  covered  at  night,  and  at  daytime  in  case 
of  rain.  This  materially  assisted  in  the  progress  of  the  work  as  w^ 
as  in   the   savfaag  of   much   fuel.  ^^(,•^^ 

The  plant  was  locatetl  at  spme  convenient  point,  near  where  <on- 
slderable  patching  was  to  be  done  and  care  was  taken  not  to  move 
the  plant  too  frequently,  as  this  expense  will  cause  the  price  per 
square  yard  to  rise  quite  rapidly.  We  were  able  to  get  out  eight 
batches  i)er  day,  providing  everything  worked  well.  It  is  intended 
to  enlarge  the  mixing  pans  before  be^nnlng  work  this  season,  and 
by  so  doing  it  Is  hoped  to  Increase  the  output  fully  25  per  cent,  and 
by  tising  stone  dust  instead  of  Portland  eement  for  filler,  to  cut  the 
price  down  to  at  least  f  0.75  per  sq.  yd.  or  perhaps  lower. 

There  has  been  nothing  allowed  for  superintendence  of  the  work 
as  either  the  city  engineer  or  his  assistant  will  have  time  to  see  that 
work  Is  going  on  as  it  should.  Howevier,  last  season  I  gave  this 
work  quite  considerable  attention,  measuring  all  patches  made,  as  I 
desired  to  know  just  what  It  was  co^Aingr  per  square  yard. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  will  have  as  much  repair  work  in  the 
next  two  seasons  as  we  had  last  season. 

Cost  of  Patching  Asphalt,  Marion,  Ind.* — In  1908  the  city  of 
Marion,  Ind.,  had  6.64  miles  of  asphalt  streets  or  a  total  of  123,486 
sq.  yds.  of  that  kind  of  pavement.  In  that  year  the  city  took  over 
the  maintenance  of  all  of  the  asphalt  paved  streets  and  pur- 
chased one  of  Hooke's  largest  combined  asphalt  plants  for  the  work. 
To^his  plant  was  added  another  pan  and  a  700-lb.  hand  roller. 
The  cost  of  the  plant  in  1908  was  as  follows : 

Combined  fire  wagon  and  asphalt  heater $463 

Freight     42 

Extra    pan    43 

Hand  roller 65 

Hand    cart    10 

Total     ?62o 

In  1908  a  total  of  4,li^2  sq.  yds.  of  patch  w^ork  was  laid.  Fur- 
ther details  at  ttiat-  ydtafti  w«tic  are-' given,  in  ^«ur  issue  of  Feb. 
10,    1909. 

Before  begteh«jg'''Wdilt^S"l8{^''k*^'fit^''fiWt<4nff^as  put  in .  the 
Hooke  pan,  and  it  was  also  enlarged  sp  that  a  batch"  of'  I'S^'S^ 
cu.  ft.  of  loose  mixture  was  turned  out  for' the*  1909  work,  instead 
of  14%  cu.  ft.  as  In  1908.  This  should  have  increased  th^  output 
as  well  as  decreased ,  the  labor  cost.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  a  different  brand  of  fluxed  asphalt  was  used  In  1909,  which, 
for  the^  same  amount  ot.  loixtur^  took,  about  25%  more  asphalt,  the 
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material  expense  was  increased,  and  also  the  labor  cost  as  it  took 
considerably  longer  to  mix  a  batch.  , 

In   the   1909   work  stone   dilst  wa^  Used   as  a  Wller,   whereas  in 

1908  Portland  cement  was  used  for  this  purpose.  In  this  year's 
work  the  Portland  cement  was  used  as  a  top  covering  only. 

•The  Wdrkllttg  force  doftsisted' 'Of  th*'^fi)n<)wlngf •:; 
avonr  ot  ff.^i  no    piant':  '■'"'■'  ^'">  JnoL  ;>t!  uj  ".lyn  :.ia 

■'•'"        ■  1  mdtt'lat'25  cts;  tier  hfr"'  flJ 

4  map  at  20  cts.  per  hr,  ^^ 

Street: 

1  man  at  25  cts.  per  hr. 

2  men  at  20  cts.  per  hr. 

A  one-horse  dump  cart  was  used  for  hauling  material  from  stock 
room  to  plant,  also  for  hauling  prepared  material  to  street  and 
cuttings  or  old  asphalt  away.  The  driver  was  paid  2714  cts.  per 
hr.  This  was  the  same  gang  as  in  the  1908  work  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man.  The  men.  however,  were  not  as  energetic  to 
push  the  work,  as  they  were  in  the  previous  year  and  this  brought 
up    the   labor   cost.      In   addition    the   patches   were    smaller    in    the 

1909  work  and  this  also  caused  the  labor  cost  to  increase,  as  when 
many  small  patches  were  made  in  succession  the  gang  at  the  plant 
would  be  compelled  to  hold  back  waiting  on  the  men  on  the  street 
to  prepare  places  to  receive  the  material. 

The  workmg  season  in  1909  was  33  days,  and  in  that  time  the 
gang  placed  1,451.5  sq.  yds.  of  patches  of  an  average  depth  of 
2  ina  This  is  an  average  of  about  44  sq.  yds.  of  patchwork  per 
day.  A  total  of  2,828.1  cu.  ft.  of  loose  mixture  was  produced  In 
the  season  of  33  days  or  an  average  of  85.5  cu.  ft.  per  day.  Thlk 
would  be  an  average  of  about  five  patches  per  day,  there  belnir 
16  5/6  cu.  ft.  to  a  patch.  As  2,828.1  cu.  ft.  of  loose  mixture  made 
1,451.5  sq.  yds.  of  compacted  2-in.  patches,  there  was  about  1.95 
cu.  ft.  of  loose  mixture  per  square  yard  of  2-in.  compacted  asphalt. 
This  is  1.3  cu.  ft.  of  loose  mixture  compacted  down  to  1  cu.  ft. 
For  fuel  cord  wood  was  used,  16.8  cords  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  the  season  covered  33  days  the  average  amount  of  wood 
consumed  per  day  would  be  about  1^  cord.  As  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  five  batches  per  day  there  was  about  0.1  of  a  cord  of  wood 
used  per  batch. 

The  cost  of  jth^.yaflous.  materials  used  in  the  work  li^  19C9  was 
aji-foUows: 

,'"       Asphalt,  Including  freight,  per  ton $28,714 

'■'-'■'■    Sand  at  plant,  per  cu.  yd 0.75 

Cement,   per  bbl ., ... ... ..............      1.40 

Stone     dust,    including     freight  ,  and     drayage, 

per   ton .i •••      ^52 

Cordwood  for  fuel,  per  cordi.. 4.a0 

Interest  oh  the  plant  Investment  was  figured  at  6%  per  annum,  or 
$37.38  for  the  year.  Depreciation  on  the  plant  was  fierured  at  10% 
per  annum,  or  ?62.50  per  year.  '    ■''■'"■'     ';"■'''       '■■.->  ..<i«„A' 
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The  itemized   cost   of   materials   in   the  asphalt   surface   was  as 
follows : 

V  Per  sq.  yd. 

2  ins,  thick. 

27.17  lbs.  fluxed  asphalt,  at  1.43  cts Jn  r!<v 

14.47  lbs.  stone  dust,  at  .176  eta ":" 

.069  cu.  yda  sand,  at  76  eta... 00^: 

.0033   bbls.   cement,  at   $1.40 005 

Total  materials  for  surface $0,470 

tabor,  at  20  arid  25  eta $0,426 

Wood,   16.8  cords,  at  $4.50 052 

Cartage    of    asphalt . ....•''. 005 

Interest    on     plant...... ...'.*.■.'.'.*.■.■. 026 

Depreciation    on    plant 043 

Grand    total     $1,022 

The  average  cost  per  cubic  foot  material  and  labor  was  52 H  eta 
A  comparison  of  the  1908  costs  and  the  1909  costs  may  be  of  In- 
terest and  accordingly  we  have  abstracted  the  costs  from  the 
former  year  as  given  In  our  issue  of  Feb.  10,  1909.  The  cost* 
for  1908  axe  for  25  working  days  In  September,  during  which  1,308 
sq.  j-ds.  of  asphalt  of  an  average  depth  of  2  ina  was  laid.  The 
costs  in  the  two  years  were  as  follows : 

1908. 
Per  sq.  yd. 

'^'  Labor    $0.3697 

Asphalt     2602 

Sand    0536 

Cement      0750 

Stone   dust    

Fuel     0557 

Cartage     0086 

Interest     0114 

Depreciation    0l!»» 


Total     $0.8537  $1,022 

In  the  1908  work  the  asphalt,  including  freight,  cost  $30  per  ton, 
and  wood  cost  $5.53  per  cord.  With  these  exceptions  the  prices  for 
^material  and  labor  are  the  same  as  in  1909.  Portland  cement  was 
'■used  for  a  filler  In  1908,  iBhereas  stone  dust  was  used  In  1909.  In 
the  figures  for  the  1908  #Drk  the  depreciation  was  figured  for  the 
25  days  in  September  only  on  the  basis  of  60  days'  use  for  the 
season ;  -  while  in  .the  !i9Q9  eo^ta  the  depreciation  is  for  the  entire 

season. 

All  of  the  work  was  done  u^der'tte.  direction" of  ,T.  J^  Petrle, 

city  engineer.  r-  .  .     .,, 

'  High  Cost  of  Patching  Asphalt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^ — In  Engineering- 
nContr acting.  May  27,  1908,  a  complete  description  is  given  of  the 
municipal  asphalt  plant  in  Brooklyn,  which  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion, June  13,  1907.  The  plant  was  constructed  by  the  Warren 
Asphalt  Paring  Co.  A  60  h.p.  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler,  and  a 
56  h.p.  engine  (Erie  Engine  Works)  and  a  9  h.p.  engine  (Stiirde- 
vant   Blower   Works),    furnish   the   power.      Without   going    further 
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'Into  details  of  deslfen,  the  following  summary  gives  the  cost  of  the 
plant : 

Contract  price $22,485.00 

Engine  and  boiler  foundations,  piles,  etc 509.54 

Office  and  sheds,  >,, .  •  ;i. 712.00 

Fire    e.xt'ing    .,.....,., 150.00 

Oil   tank    ,.,..,. 365.00 

Extra  parts — macHih'e'ry 411.76 

Office  furniture  and  equipment 174.28 

Electrical  work,  wiring,  lights,  annunciators..  .    58.80 

Four  asphalt  rollers 6,156.00 

Twelve  asphalt   trucks   at 4,920.00 

Tools  and  gang  equipment 2,000.45 

Jtfiscellaneous 337.35 


Total  .■ . ; .... . .  ...•..-.■.;.. .; , $38,280.18 

Fixed  Charges. 

Interest  on  payments  on  above  at  5% $      897.10  ,  i- 

Depreciations  on  plant  at  10%    (6%  months) 

-■  on  $37,892.08 2,052.49/ 

Rent  of  plant  grounds,  $1,440  petyear, 7  mos.        840.00 

*'  Total  per  annlim    .... . .  :U>i\  .",'.  ••. $  3,789.59 

The  plant  was  in  operation  6%  mos.,  in  1907,  beginning  June 
l3,  1907,  and  there  were  134  worl^irig  days  out  of  202. 

The  output  of  the  plant  was  6,951  boxes  of  wearing  surface  mix- 
ture and  1,524  boxes  of  binder,  total  8,4  75  boxes.  Each  of  these 
boxes  held  9  cu.  ff.  of  the  mixed  product,  as.hieasqred  at  the  plant. 
It  was  found  that,  during  the  hauling  in  wagons  froth  the  plant  to 
the  st|-eet,  the  wearing  surface  mixture  consolidates  and  looses  about 
3%  of  its  volume,  but  the  hinder  mixture. does  not  consolidate  ap- 
preciably.   

The  average  wagon  load  Is  8  boJcfeS,  Of  72  CO.  ft.  ofjtnl^tjdre,  and 
the  avferage  distaace  from  the  plant,  to  the  point  of ;  repair*  was  4.14 
miles.  Observations  on  35  loads  showed  a  traveling  speed  of  only 
2.15  miles  per  hr.  A  tearh  and  wagOn  cost  $6  per  8  hr.  day.  The 
•  ost  of  hauling,  as  given  below,  ihcludes  all  delays  at  the  plant  and 
on  the  street,  as  well  as  the  cost  of, hauling  the  old  asphalt  from 
-.the  street  to  the  dump,  but  it  does  not  include  the  cost  of  hauling 
f.any  materials,  to -the  plant,  for  all  prices. of  materials  include  de- 
livery at  the  plaint.     The  wages  for  an,,^  l^r^  daj^,  were : 

Plant    foreman     ,.,..,.'....,.,.,..,..., $6.00 

Foreman    v-  •  • .....?.  ..'... .';'.'.  J\i;. .". . .    4.00 

Rakers . '.  V'.iii;*J<.  .'W.  r-T'ifi'i.i^lH'X.  .-vU.  iU .  Kii.:.,,  2.50 

Tampers 2.50 

Smoothers    ,.. . .  v, . .  .^ » 2.00 

Laborers  . . . . ; . . ! .  :^lV .  :?n'i,hK  ."WVi  .H^W .  iwp.  .f^ii  adOlIA 
Team   (with  driver) rr^Sifk  vj'-, 

In  making  a  box  of  wearing  G<«lt  O^Sf  ou.  yd.  of  net  measure  of 

sand  was  used,  but  allowing  for  losses  In  the  yard,   shrinkage  on 

"'dfrylng,    etc.,    0.4    cu.    yd.    of   sand    were   bought.      According   to    the 

"'6tii€^Aieiit  of^  total  weight  of  stone  dust  used,  there  were  84  lbs.  per 

''box,  but,'  acWwing  to  the  cost  per  box,  at  $3.50  per  toni,  it  would 

appear  that  63  lbs.  were  used:    •  ''     '  '      ■      '  -, 

NO  record  Was  kept  of  thfehutnbef  of  siluare.  yards. repaired,  the 
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"box"    (9  cu.  ft.)    being  tjie  unit  of  record.     For  purppses  of  com- 
parison, however.'"    I  have  assumed  that  a  9  cu.  ft.  box  of  wearing 
surface  woulU  nuLke  5  sq.  yds.  of  wearing  surface  measuring .  2  lus. 
thick  after   polling.     If   9   cu.   ft.    of  loose  wearing   suV-face'  shrinks 
1/6,   or   16?5%',  'uhder  the  roller;  we  have  7%   cti;   ft.  Of ,  cc)mpacte4  ^ 
w^qaring  suffax^e.  whlc?h  win;  make' exaoUy.  6  s«»-;  yd*  :^  ins.   thick,  i 
However,  careful  measurements  on  27  -aq.  ydB.,  rnslde  fii  J905  by*  Mr.  ^ 
John  C.    Sheridan,   Chief   Engineer   of  the   Bureau   of  Highways  of  f 
Brooklyn,   showed  thfe  following: 

"When  the  concrete  foundation  was  completed  ordinate^  ^ere 
taken  every  few  feet  from  a  line  stretched  from  curb  to  curb.  These 
sections  were,  taken  about  2»ii  ft.  apart.  After  the  l-!t>-  binder' 
was  laid,  measurements  were  made  fron;i  the  line  over  the  san^e^, 
pohlts,  and  aft^r  the  2-Iri.  ■Wearing  surface  was  laid,  similar  meas- 
urements were  taken  at  the  identical  points,  the  material  having 
previously  been  measured  in  the  truck.  It  was  foUnd  tl>3,^  U^ere  was 
a  Shrinkage  of  2\%  per  cent  from  the  loose  measure  in  the  truck 
to  the  measurement  compacted  in  place,  and  that  there  "was  a  shrlrtk- 
age  of  33  per  cent  from  the  plant  measurement  to  the  measurement 
compacted  in  place.  This  was  on  the' wearing  surfoce;  ^tihe  shrink- 
age in  bioder^  was  not  determined."*   i    '■'■  "■'^-   '"'    '•   ■      •'    '■ 

If  w«  were  to  assume  the  great^  shrlrlka'ge  fridrcate<f  by  this  ex- 
periment, instead  of  the  15=4%  shrinkage  frorh  the  measurement  at 
the  plant,  we  shouid  get  a  vety  much  "smaller  yardage  of  2-in.  pave- 
ment, and  a  correspondingly  higher  Cost.  I  prefer,  tjierefore,  to 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 'ib  the  managers  of  the  Brooklyji  muni- 
cipabiptant,'  by  assuming  that  a  9  en.  ft.  box  will  make  5  .sq.  yds. 
or  2-4ln.iW*a**fng  e6at.  '  " 

The  following  costs  per  box,  are  as  I  have  deduced  them  from 
the  annual  report  for  1907,  an^-jpie  floats  pter  sQ.  yd.  axerbaaed  ttp'to 
the  assumption  just  stated. 

^,^i  .,^cr  Cost  op  wkarinq  Subtacb. 

l^]lo2**^  ^Kf^  1-     Ber-boai.       ;aq.yd. 

tsflo •       .Cgou.:*!!)  .';<2*in.) 

O."^  cu>. yd.' gross   (6.3  cu.  yd.   net)    sand  at  $0.75. .  J0.299  $0,060 

63  lbs.  stpne  .dust  at.  $3.50  ton '. '  0.110  0.022 

13  lb&,  or  1.63  gals,  flux  at  6%  .otsj^per  gal".'.....    0.121  0.024'^ 

91  lbs.  asphalt  at  $2i.80  ton... .....  . ;  . .  : .  .  .^  . .' 1.127  0.225-: 

f,o.,   ,  :    r+ftv/   -lO!    i-,\ .ii'.':  <  i    •!  "I  i.t 

1-  total  materiaila  V. .'. $1-657         $0,331 

Supplies:     '    '  . 

0.037  tons  soft  coal  f6r  plant  at  $4.00  per  t(Hi.'r\'.!:'^ttf}ii¥       'l^tt-TCiSo 
0  0056  tons  hard, 9*>al,:?or,roJl,^r§ji.t  IS^?,^^^  •»>»>»  •»Ml*»0i5b  ^o  ^MQ6 

Oh  and  vraste   ......;...;..... :. ,, ,,,.   D.flSfl    ,,      0.006 

0.008  cords  wood  for  street  fii^' wagon  H.titt.Zi.. . .  'O-.OOl  ■'  ^    ,  0.018 
Miscellaneous   supplies. ; 0.030   :  -^f    0.006 

•-•  Total  8U^He«"l'iVi'.".  J. .?0.M  '*"  f^(J;^66 
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Cost  of  Wearing  Surface  (Continued). 

Per 

Per  box.  sq.  yd. 

Plant   Charges:                                                                 (9cu.  ft.)  (2  in.) 

Rent    $0,099  ?0.020 

Dump  privileges   ....^ 0.018  0.004 

Interest   on   plant,    5%  per  yr.'i<i';  .V<".".'i  .'.H^. 0.106  0.021 

Depreciation,    10%  per  yr. .-.  ^^,  :"£.  wtt-.ijUviU!;','. 0.242  0.048 

Repairs  to  plant 0.091  0.018 

Repairs  to  tools 0.024  0.005 

Tot^l   plant   char^gea. 10.580  10.116 

Labor  y      .  •. 

Plant  labor  (including  foreman) ..'.,., iiu ?1.438  ?0.288 

Hauling,   4.14  miles ,  ...p.  .,„.,^  .: 0.934  0.187 

Street  labor   (including  foreman)'    ' 2.356  0.471 

Superintendent   (|1,3«3  for  6>»4' ftuSa.)  .  . /.' 0.161  0.032 

Total  labor  , .  .T.'.  ,','.,'• .  .'• .  .'.,• ?4.889  $0,978 

Grand  total    .....:..'..:..;......  .^. ?7.456  $1,491 

Attention  should  be  c£^lled  to  the  fact  that  this  plant  Is  new,  and 
that  repair  costs  are  therefore  smaller  than  they  will  be  later  oiK  ' 
There  is  apparently  nothing  included  for  chemist's  salary,  et<}? ' 
Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  $7.45  per  "box,"  or  $1.49  per  sq.  yd.  of  2- 
in.  surface,  is  enormously  high.  Note  particularly  the  tremendous- 
ly high  cost  of  each  of  the  labor  items,  except  the  superintendent. 
Here  is  a  cost  of  almost  $1.00  per  sq.  yd.  for  labor  alone  on  a  2-in. 
wearing  surface !  Compare  this  with  records  given  elsewhere  In 
this  book.  Even  the  outrageously  high  cost  of  similar  municipal 
work  at  New  Orleans  is  outdone  by  this  municipal  asphalt  repairing 
in  Brooklyn.  (See  page  402.)  However,  they  are  both  typical  of 
municipally-operated  plants. 

-    The  cost  of  the  binder  was  as  follows : 

Cost  or  Buoob, 

Tfr.' -I'i'i^  '.'VfisiAa /r^o  I—  Per  box 

Materials :  (  9  cu.  ft. ) 

0.385  cu.  yds.  stone  at  $1.45 $0,558 

0.46  gals,  flux  at  7%   cts.  per  gal 0.034 

26.6  lbs.  asphalt  at  $24.80  per  ton 0.312 

■.■,,  .:      .'■       •  .,f.;r.      ,   ;9f.      J^X     -I  

Total  materials ivjX  /'. $0,904 

Supplies  ( same  as  for  wearing  surface) $0,330 

Plant  charges  (same  as  for  wearing  surface) 0.580 

Labor   (same  as  for  wearing  surface) 4.889 

Grand  total $6,703 

Table  XV  shows  the  output  and  cost  by  months : 

Cost  of  BItulIthIc  and  Asphalt  Pavements  and  Repairs,  Toronlo.* 

Mr.    C.    H.   Rust.    City   Engineer   of  Toronto,    is   authority   for  the 

following :  '  "• 

Most  of  the  streets  in  Toronto  are  of  a  uniform  width  of  68  ft., 

and  the  width  of  the  roadway  has  been  fixed  as  follows:    In  busl- 

•Engineering-Contractinff,  Nov.   17,  1909. 
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ness  districts,  where  tlxfe  traffic  is  f airly ^heavy,  or  where  a  double 
line  of  street  car  traclts  exist? -t"!**  width  Wtween  curbs  is  42  ft.; 
on  residential  streets  the 'rule  is  to  have  the  streets  24  ft.  between 
curbs,  and  in  a  few  cases  this  has  been  reduced  to  18  ft.,  but  the 
writer  is  not  in  favor  of  this.  By  reducing  the  widtli  of  these 
streets  to  the  above  dltriensions,  a  considerable  saving  has  been 
effected  to  the  property  "owners,  and  also  a  very  large  saving  in  the 
general  city  taxes  by  reducing  tlie  maintenance,  street  cleaning, 
watering,  etc. 

Asphalt  pavements  liave  been  in  use  in  Toronto  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  have  given  .  gen ergd- .sati^action.  The  first  pavement 
laid  was  of  Trinidad  Pitch "Likft^,  "and  several  streets  constructed  of 
this  material  have  been  in  use  16  or  17-  yeafs  before  tlie  surface 
required  to  be  renewed.  A  few  years  ago  California  asplialt  was 
introduced  and  tlie  pavements  constructeid  of  it  have  shown  splen- 
did wearing  qualities,  and  may  be  expected  to  give  as  good  satis- 
faction as  tlie  earlier  pavements.  Texas  asphalt  has  only  been 
used  in  Toronto  for  the  last  two  years.  The  analysis,  however, 
shows  up  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  type  of  asphalt  and  may 
be  expected  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear^of  general  traffic  equally 
as  well  as  the  otliers.  ■.■-:..    =  f ■        «•■ 

This  class  of  pavement  Is-  eagfly  cleaned,  -x[ulckly  laid  and  re- 
paired, and  at  the  present  prices  is  the  most  economical  and  satis- 
factory pavement  which  can  be  laid. 

Formerly  two  types  were  used,  namely  light  and  heavy,  but  ex- 
perience has  led  to  dividing  this  into  three  classes,  light,  medium 
and  heavy.  The  light  calls  for  4  ins.  of  concrete  with  2  ins.  of 
asphalt;  medium  for  5  ins.  of  concretie,  i  in.  binder  and  2  ins.  sur- 
face, the  heavy  having  -6  Ins:  b'f  concrefife,  l-in.  binder  and  2  Ins. 
-of  surface.  The  price  at  the  present '^time  for- light  asphalt  is  J1.45 
per  sq.  yd.  ;  medium,  ?1.7a  per  sq.  yd.,  and  heavy,  $2.00  per 
sq.  yd.  :. 

In  1907  the  city  purchased  an  asphalt  plaiit  with  a  capacity  of 
1,500  sq.  yds.  per  day  of  8"hrs.,  and  since  tlien  not  only  have  some 
streets  been  constructed,  but  all  the  repairf  have  been  made  to 
pavements  which  are  out  of  guarantee.   - 

The  cost  of  material  and  wages  in  paving  work  are  as  follows: 

Material: 

Asphalt,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Toronto ; $21.95 

Screened  gravel,  per  cu.-yd.,  delivefed  on  street 1.60 

Pit  gravel,  per  cu.  yd.,  clelivered  on  street 1.05 

Sand  for  asphalt,  per  cu.  yd.,  al  plant,  .r; 84 

Cement,   per  bbl.,   carload  lots. .....;  .;^ ;;;... 1.29 

Crushed  limestone,^  per  ton,  on  carflr.T.f.". . . . ; 1.28 

Limestone  rubble,  per  ton,  on  cars,  .y ;, 1.10 

Crushed  granite.  p6r  ton.   on  cars.  I y 1.60 

Limestone  dust  for  asphalt  niixture,  per  ton.  In  bags  of  90 

lbs.,    on   cars..... i 6-60 

Granite   blocks,    per   l.ffOO.: .,;...:»" 67.00 

Paving  blocks    (br^ek).   per   1,600^ . .; 24.50 

Paving  bricks,  per  V,0,00 —...^ 18.00 
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Wape»: 

Laborers,  per  day  of  9   hra |  !2.00 

Pav.—    r,,.,-  hr. 15  to  .27 H 

Coi  <tiers.    per   hr. .,:;..;;. 25  to  .35 

Asi  •  s.    per    hr ^, 25 

Caiiri.^    ..,.,.Kle    team),    i)er   hr..... 35 

Teamsters  ^double  team),  per  iir.; ; .55  5-9 

Roller  engineer,  per  hr.  . . .', .... ;.i 

Foremen,   per   day ♦3.w<>  to  4.00 

The  cost  of  cement  curbs  and  sidewalks  at  Toronto  is  not  re- 
printed here,  but  may  be  found  tn  EHffiHeerinff-Contractmff,  Nov,  17, 
1909. 

,-Plant,  Burden. — The  charges  for  the  pifMit  during  th*;  year   1909 
were  as  follows :  '   -i"  *»»  '• 

^.^.    ._    T-       .  '-   -'•stment: 

Co.>='  .t  7%    (rate  for  20  yrs.) $  2.346.54 

Rei,  :    of    $1,000 500.00 

Taxes     309.00 

Miscellaneous  Services: 

Phone 13.50 

Rai-           -         ?    .. 60.17 

Ins                       re)     •■ •.- S42.00 

Der:                  -(a)  buil.aing.  (b)  maehinery,  5%  of  433,532  1,676.10 

Fuel: 

18,000  batches  at  this  yearns  av«ra9e  eost,  .06  ets.  for  fuel  1.080.00 

Heat  and  light  in  winter 40.00 

Management : 

%  of  salary  of  chemist 300.00 

Fixed  Charges:  . -      - 

Foreman i 1,014.00 

Watchman,   summer  and  winter 608.30 

Timekeeper    S !  5.00 

Engineer     577.60 

Roller     255.00 

^Repairs 500.00 

Total     ?10.439.11 

Note.— At  full  capacity  the  plant  develops  38,000  batches  in  the 
season  of  150  days.  An  estimate  of  18,000  batches  as  safe,  which 
gives  a  cost  of  5 S  cts.  jier  batch,  pprden.  If  binder  is  used  as  well 
as  surface,  it  makes  the  cost  per  batch  75  cts.  There  are  6  sq. 
yds.  of,2-ria.  surface  to  the  batch,  hence  the  plant  burden  is  nearly 
10  cts.. per  6<i.  yd.  of  2-in:  surface  coat. 

Cost  of  Repairs. — The  following  was  tl'.e  '''^=t  of  resurfacing 
8.117  sq.  j-ds.  during  the  month  of  Ju:  .  2-in:  surface 


MateriaU:  Per  sq.  yd. 

0.18  batch  asphalt  mixture,  at  $5.12... ....$0,380 

0.18  batch  plant  burden   (as  above),  at.$.0.5a.*.    0.104 

0.2     lbs.  stone  dust,  at  $0.30  per  cwt. .". .  1 

0.17  lbs.  asphalt  cement,  at  $1.25 ^.y  0.006 

0.006  cords  wood,  at  $5.11 .  . . ". '■■■'}' 

Total  materials    $0,490 

Labor  on  Street: 

Laying     .... $0,082^ 

Carting     0.044 

Rolling,   0.023  hrs,  at  $1.40 0.032 

Total   labor   on  street $0,158 
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Miscellaneous   Charges: 

Office   expense    $0,005 

Engineering,    3 % 0.020 

Tools,    1%    ....;....;;;.;;; , 0.007 

Total  rnlscellanedili*   ;.■;.. $0,032 

Grand   total    ..:....■.:.,.. ,....,... ?0.680 

Note  that  the  item  '"'Labor"  includes  only  street  labor,  and  tliat 
"asphalt  ml*ttire"  and  "plant  burden"  Includes  materials  and  labor 
at   the  plant.        "■ 

Cost  of  a  Light  Asphalt  Pavement.— A  light  asphalt  pavement, 
18  ft.  wide  and  5  44  ft.  long,  was  laid  on  Broadway,  Toronto.  It 
was  begun  May  27  and  completed  June  19,  1909.  The  2-in.  asphalt 
tetarface  ooGupied  950  sq.  yds.  (after  deducting  the  cement  gutter 
area).     The  cost  was  as  follows: 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Grading $0,359 

Concrete  Foundation    (4-in.) 0,577 

Asphalt  Surface: 

,,_-  -  0.158   batch  asphalt  mixture,   at   $2.70 0.427 

'.  Stone  dust,  asp.  cement  and  wood 0.004 

Carting    asphalt    mixture ' 0.033 

Labor    on    street 0.017 

Rolling,    0.005    hrs.,   at   $1.40 0.007 

'  Total    asphalt    surface $0,488 

Miscellaneous    charges $0,100 

Grand   total    $1,524 

The  labor  on  the  concrete  foundation,  exclusive  of  carting  the 
materials,  was  only  9  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  •' 

Note  that  the  $2.70  per  batch  of  "asphalt  mixture"  includes  labor 
at  the  plant  and  plant  burden,   as  well  as  materials. 
Cost  of  Medium  Asphalt  Pavement. — An  asphalt  pavement  (1,651 
■   sq.  yds.)   consisting  of  a  5-in.  concrete  base,   1-in.  binder,  and   2-in. 
'surface  was  laid  on  Sackville  St.,  Toronto,  at  the  following  cost : 

Per  sq.  yd. 
Grading: 

Labor     $0,176 

Rolling,  at  $1.40  per  hr 0.027 

Total   grading $0,203 

Concrete    Foundation    $0.C66 

Asphalt: 

0.095   batch  binder,  at  $1.98.. U.  li/vJiO/. .  .$0,182 

0.17     batch  asphalt  top,  at  $2.70 0.450 

Stone  dust,  cement  and  wood 0.005 

Carting    0.037 

Labor    on    street.  . 0.043 

Rolling,    0.011   hrs.,   at   $1.40 0.015 

'  Total   asphalt    $0,732 

Miscellaneous     '. ?0090 

Grand   total •  •  •  .$1,610 

The  labor  on   the  concrete  cost   8   cts.   pei*  sq.  'yd.,   exclusive  of 

carting.  .  .  

Cost  of  BItullthIc  Pavement. — On  Alhambra  Ave.,  Toronto,  for  a 
distance  of  304  ft.,  a  bitulithic  pavement  was  laid  on  4-in.  con- 
crete, 719  sq.  yds.,  at  the  following  co«t ; 
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Per  sq.  yd. 

Gradiny     $0,252 

Concrete  Foundation    0.592 

Bitulithic  Surface: 

Bituliihic  materials    $1,150 

Carting 0.093 

I^bor   on    street D.050 

Rolling     0.015 

Total   bitulithic    11.308 

Miscellaneous   Charges    ?0.170 


Grand   total 


Cost  of  Repairs  to  Asphait  Pavements,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.* — ^Valu- 
able data  on  the  amount  and  cost  of  repairs  of  asphalt  pavements 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  are  given  in  his  annual  report  by  City  Engineer 
H.  C.  Allen.  In  addition  to  the  data  on  life  and  cost,  the  report 
presents  a  plan,  which  will  interest  city  engineers,  for  dieterroining 
when  repairs  should  cease  and  the  pavement  be  resurfaced.  We 
quote  Mr.  Allen's  report  as  follows:  '    ' 

The  first  asphalt  pavements  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were  laid  Jn  1889, 
20  years  ago.  Since  that  time  more  or  less  of  this  kind  of  pavement 
has  been  laid  each  year,  excepting  1891  and  18!>'2,  until  at  present 
there  are  about  625,000  sq.  yds.,  outside  of  the  railroad  strip  and 
exclusive  of  asphaitina.  In  1902,  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
commenced  to  repair  systematically  all  a^sphalt  pavements  out  of 
guarantee  and  to  make  a  record  of  the  amount  of  work  done  and  its 
cost. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  total  number  of  square  Tarda 
of  asphalt  pavement  out  of  guarauitee,  and  the  total  cost  of  xepaira 
each  year  from  1902  to  1908,  both  inclusive. 
-o  .;    ;  .r  Total  Repairs  Total 

,     -  Tear.  Sq.  Yds.  Sq.  Yds.  Cost. 

•      '"'1902    154,498  1,414  $   2,656.40 

1903    241.126  2,710  4,586.46 

1904    381,180  5,S17  9,628.37 

1905  , ...396.814       9,308       13,275.43 

1906^  ....;•.--.  .'i-:...  450,427      14,958       19,447.43 

1907  k. 457, 152      17,574       24,092.24 

1908  ...; .....494,391      17,821       24,028.03 


Totals 69,402  597,714.36 

The  total  amount  of  asphalt  pavement  required  was  69,402  sq. 
yds.,  and  the  cost  $97,714.36,  or  $1.41  per  sq.  yd.  of  patching.  Be- 
sides this,  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  asphaitina  pavement 
repaired.  The  laying  of  asphaitina  ceased  In  1899  and  it  nas  itf- 
ways  been  kept  in  repair  with  asphalt. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  observed  that  thfe 
older  asphalt  pavements^  those  laid  tn  1895  and  previous  thereto, 
were  fast  reaching  a  condition  impracticable  to  repair,  and  a  timia 
when  a  new  surface  must  be  laid.     It  was  also  noticeable  that  the 


'Engineering-Contracting,  Mar.   3,    1909. 
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greater  part  of  the  cost  of  repairs  was  upon  these  old  pavements. 
Because  of  these  observed  facts,  and  the  constantly  increasing  an- 
nual charge  for  repairs,  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  records  were 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  recommending  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  with  reference  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  class  of  pavements.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter,  the  cost  of  paving  streets  has  been  paid  by  the  owners 
of  abutting  property  and,  after  the  expiration  of  the  guaranty  period, 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  has  made  the  necessary  repairs. 
The  analysis  above  referred  to  show  that  the  cost  per  square  yard 
per  year  for  repairs  to  asphalt  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio. 
This  ratio  has  been  estimated  from  experience  with  the  pavements 
in  this  city  as  follows : 

Cost  Per  Sq.  Yd.  Total  Cost  to 

Year  of  the  Per  Yr.  at  $1.41  Date  Each  Yr. 

Pavement  Life.  Per  Sq.  Yd.  Sq.  Yd. 

6th  ?o.oo3  ?o.ooa 

7th  .011  .014 

8th  .014  .028 

9th  .028  .056 

10th  .035  .091 

11th  .056  .147 

12th  .085  .232 

13th  .127  .359       ■ 

14th  .169  .528 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  as  well  as  from  the  contempla- 
't!bn  of  the  increasing  actual  cost  from  year  to  year,  that  the  re- 
pairs to  asphalt  pavements  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
can  not  go  on  indefinitely  without  involving  the  resurfacing  of  en- 
tire pavements. 

The  Charter  provides  that  the  resurfacing  of  street  pavements 
■shall  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  abutting  property, 
and  the  problem  here  to  be  solved  is  the  determination  of  the  time 
at  which  the  Department  of  Public  W^orks  shall  cease  making  re- 
pairs, and  leave  the  pavement  to  be  resurfaced  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made,  one  that  a 
pavement  having  once  been  laid,  the  city  shall  keep  it  in  repair  for 
a  certain  period  of  years,  say,  until  it  is  15  years  old ;  another  that 
a  pavement  shall  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  city  until  a  certain  per- 
centagie  of  its  area  shall  have  been  repaired. 

Objection  is  found  to  the  first  proposition  in  that  the  lives  of  pave- 
ments vary  with  their  location  and  the  volume  of  traffic  to  which 
tl^ey  are  subjected.  Some  pf  the  asphalt  pavements  are  found  to 
have  had  as  low  as  1  per  cent  of  the  total  surface  repaired  and  to 
be  still  in  fair  condition  at  the  end  of  12  years,  while  others  not 
so  favorably  located  and  sustaining  heavy  traffic  have  had  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  surface  repaired  in  the  same  period, 
and  are  not  capable  of  further  repairs.  It  is  evident  that  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  that  all  asphalt  pavements  must  be  resurfaced  at  the 
end  Qf  15  years  of  life  will  not  operate  in  an  equitable  ana  con- 
sistent njanner,  for  the  reason  that  In  some  cases  the  condition  of 
the  pavement,  due  principally  to  Its  use,  will  require  resurfacing  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  In  others  the  rule  will  require  the  destruc- 
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tion  and  replacement  of  a  i>avement  which  still  has  in  it  the  ability 
to  render  service  for  a  longer  period.  .-.'*' 

The  proposition  that  the  city  keep  an  asphalt  pavement  In  rei>air 
until  such  a  time  as  a  certain  percentage  of  its  total  area  has  been 
repaired  eeems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation  in  a  more 
practical  and  equitable  manner. 

The  study  of  the  information  contained  In  the  record  of  repairs 
shows  thai  after  tlie  tenth  year  of  life,  the  amount  of  repairs  per, 
square  yard  per  year  increases  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  ,^, 
previous  yeara  The  results  obtained  by  talcing  the  mean  or  aver- 
age of  the  quantity  of  repairs  to  pavements  which  have  reatAed-  the 
age  considered  is  as  follows: 

Year.  Amount  of  Repairs.  Sq.  TTda. 

11th  Year — Per  Sq.  Yd.,  Per  Year 04 

12th  Year^Per  Sq.  Yd.,  Per  Year 06 

13th  Year — Per  Sq.  Yd.,  Per  Year 09 

14th  Year — Per  Sq.  Yd.,  Per  Year 12 

Total   repairs    0.31 

Average  from  6th  to   10th  year  inclusive 0.065 

Total  for  14  years   0.375 

It  Is  also  to  be  observed  that  In  the  majority  of  pavements  the 
general  condition  at  the  time  repairs  to  the  extent  of  Z'i^/»  per  cent 
have  been  made  is  such  as  to  render  further  repairs  impracticable, 
and  resurfacing  necessary. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  pavements  of  this  kind,  it  is  found  that 
at  the  end  of  the  14  years  of  life  the  percentage  of  37  Vj  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  has  been  repaired,  the  extremes  being  such  streets 
as  North  and  South  Salhia.  which  reach  the  limit  In  11  years,  and 
others  such  as  Davis  and  Fitch  streets  which  have  not  required  5 
per  cent  repairs  in  12  or  13  years. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  It  be  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  to  keep  up  the  repairs  to  asphalt  pave- 
ments until  such  time  as  the  total  repairs  thereon  have  reached 
37  Vi  per  cent  of  the  total  area ;  that  having  made  repairs  to  that 
extent  upon  any  pavement  it  be  abandoned  for  further  repairs,  and 
reported  to  the  Common  Council  as  a  proper  object  for  resurfacing. 
It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  discussion  and  the  gen- 
eral one  of  the  participation  by  the  city  at  large  in  the  cost  of 
pavements,  that  by  paying  the  cost  of  repairs  until  the  time  the 
percentage  of  total  surface  above  commended  has  been  reached,  the 
city  at  large  participates  In  the  cost  of  the  pavement  during  the 
period  of  its  life  to  the  extent  of  about  53  cts.  per  square  yard  or 
about  30  per  cent  Of  the  total  cost  of  the  perishable  portion  of  the 
pavement. 

[For  a  correct  mathematical  discussion  of  problems  of  this 
nature,  consult  Section  I  of  this  book.] 

If  it  Is  thought  to  be  advisable  that  the  general  scheme  of  paving 
asses.sment  now  in  force  should  be  changed  by  Charter  amend- 
ment, so  that  the  oity  at  large  is  made  to  participate  in  a  portion  of 
the  original  cost  of  a  pavement,  it  is  suggested  that  it  wonld  be  an 
equitable  arrangement  in  making  such  assessments  to  consider  ttert' 
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the  streets  crossed  by  any  proposed  pavement  are  city  property 
fronting  tiie  improvement,  and  to  cliarge  the  cost ,  of  the  pave-, 
naent,  tO;  this  property  at  the  same  rate  per, ,foo(.,lT$inAi  4^  fitter 
property  along  the  line  is  called  upon  to  pay.,    .  ,.  ..rti\i  c,  (J  tt-;  lijn  i 

Coat  of  Repairs  and   Life  of  Asphalt,  Washington,  D.  C— Capt. 

H.  C.  Newcomer  gives  the  following:  On  July  1,  1903,  there  Were 
2,886,786  sq.  yds.  of  sheet  asphalt  pavements,  on  2,425,732  sq.  yds. 
of  which' the  5  yr;  guarantee  had  expired.  The  following  is  the 
number  Of  sq.  yds.  of  given  age  above  5  yrs. : 


J 


Age,  y^rs. 

Sq.  Yds., 

5 

97,642 

,§r 

99,967 

HfY   .  • 

81,497 

8 

109.128 

»'  .  ..  . 

105.693  . 

10 

101.296 

11: 

,  130.745 

12 

209,632 

13 

202,134 

14 

.  165.746 

15 

59.668 

16 

97.607 

■r   17;- 

70.841 

18 

45.1S4  . 

Age,  Years.  Sf4.  Yds 

19'    ,    ..  .  GO. 96.7,. 

20  108.385 

21  '  95,762 

22  106.4891 

23  126,65.7t 

24  66  949: 

25  ,  -.  -.^'l — ^i, -3b AIT 

26  21,869 

27  .  .  .    ;'.ii/;q9T   Ir.'15'.041 

28  o3  lUa  irtoii  •  30,68?. 
2»,i4»'i  H  lol  Jcv  1.642 
30  ^  '    23,254 

;:    ;;8tf   b-i-TtMdo  »d   o)  T^sIrO  yi    5T 


»>■' 


Total    2,277,144 

The  average  age  of  the  above  is  14.8  years.  Tlie  average  age  of 
the  areas  patched  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1.  1903,  was 
21  years.  The  patching  is  done  by  contract,  and  is  not  paid  for  by 
the  sq.  yd.,  but  by  the  cubic  foot  of  mixed  materials  measured  in 
the  cart,  the  price  being  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  ft. 

Asphalt  surface 50.49 

Asphalt    binder    .....•••, •••• 0.25 

The  standard  pavement:  lias  a  6-in.  concrete  baae.  a  1%-ln.  binder 
course  and  a  li^-in.  wearing  surface— to  til  j  3  ins!  of  asphalt  meas- 
ured after  rolling.  y,    '  .         i 

The  cohtract  price  for  a  standard  asphalt  pavement  Is  $1.5'9  per' 
sq.  yd.,  the  pavement  having  a  6-in.  based  part  Portland  cemenf, 
4  parts  sand.  5  parts  gravel  and  5  parts  brok'^n  stone),  on  which 
is  laid  2  ins.  of  binder  and  2%  Ins.  of  asphalt  surfalce,  both  meas- 
ured before  compression.  ^ 

The  cost  of  repairs  during  the  year  of  1903  was  2,8  cts.  per,  ^jp^ 
yd.  for  pavement  of  all  afies.  being  distributed  thus;  , 

Age  of 

Pavements,  ...           .                                              (Cost  Repairs 

Y*ar8.       '     •'■     -'   •  PerSq.Yd.- 

5  to  10  1.65  cts.  "-"^n 

^        ,10  to   15  3.37   cts. 

"    '      15  to  20  3.78  ctp. 

-  I'll  .r^  20  to  25  2.8     cts. 

This  relates  only   to  patching  and  does  P9t/ I|Vc1h4^..  pf^^pf^lj^,) 

renewals  of  worn  out  pavements..  ,f   ,;;    -.i  U'.i.c(vr^ni.i-u.  ■>\<U.iii!i>-j 
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Cost  of  Repairing  Asphalt  Pavement  .(n  Various  American 
Cities.* — The  coramittee  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Engineers  of 
the  City  of  New  "Voijk  to  investigate  the  cost  of  repairing  asphalt 
pavement  has  submitted  a"  report  of  th  :  from  wbich  we  take 

the  following  d^ta-     A  blank  prfepare  .  ommittee  was  sent 

to  20  of  the  leading -Cities  in  the  couim.  »,.iiv.h  have  the  largest 
amount  of  asphalt  pavements,  with  the  request  that  it  be  tilled  out 
in  detail.  The  objeci-  was  not  pnly  .^o  ascertain  t&e  actual  cost  and 
method  of  repairing^  asphalt,  paivenxents,  but  If  j>ossible  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  repairs  according  to  the  age  of  .the  pavementa 
Only  eight  of  the  cities  replying  have  kept  their  t-ec«rds  in  such 
shape  that  this  could  be  obtained  and  4he  results  are  embodied  in 
the  accompanying  table.  Tb<  Ogurea  in  Table  XVf  atB  all  for  tlie 
year  1905  except  Washington,  which  hs  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1905.  Although  not  being  able  to  furnish  just  what  was  desired, 
the  following  cities  gave  information  regarding  tlv^ir  methods : 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  aboqt  25  miles  of-  asphalt  out  of  guar- 
antee and  it  is  stated  they  all  required  resurfacing  entire.  The 
prices  for  resurfacing  in  patches  of  100  eq.  yds.  or  less  for  1906 
are  |1.19  per  sq.  yd.,  patches  between  100  and  560  sq.  yds.  $1.17  per 
sq.  yd.,  for  surfaces  from  500  to  1,000  sq.  yds.,  fl.ll  per  sq.  yd.,  for 
over  1,000  sq.  yda  ?1.07  per  sq.  yd.  It  is  said  the  amount  expended 
per  year  depended  upgn  the  annual  appropriation  rather  than  the 
need  of  the  streeta  . :   <"     T  ;  „   .      .  :.  -  '■ .  I-  ■  '■  '    \.  'i  - 

In  Minneapolis  th^ar^' repaired  Ij^  ytfcr  was' vh<^y  in  streets 
under  guarantee  where  the  contractor  had  failed  to  live  up  to  his 
agreement.  They  wecemade  at  a  cost  of  $1.65  per  aq.  yd.  The  to- 
tal yardage  laid  under  thi?  agreement  was  4,52*  sq.  yda,  but  no 
statement  was  made  as  to  the  total  area  of  the  streets  as  repaired. 

In  Omaha  the  repairs  are  made  by  a  municipal  asphalt  plant, 
and  while  no  statement  was  made  of  the  cost  by  the.  age  of  the 
pavements,  the  total  of  5.8%  of  the  entire  yardage  repaired  was  re- 
laid.  This  would  mean  at  a  cost  of  82  eta  per  sq.  yd.,  an  average 
of  4%  eta  over  the  entire  area.  ^     H 

In  Kansas  City -the  metBod  of  repairs  Is  such  "that  flie  following 
quotation  is  made  fi-om  -a  letter  of  the  EoghiieeVV         ^ 

"We  have  repaired  since  1903.  when  the  first  repairing  of  asphalt 
pavements  out  of  maintenance  was  begrun,  41  milea  of  streets, 
zimounting  to  8^000  so,  yd  a,  costing  $124,2^7^65.  The;  cost  of  this 
work  has  been  $L50  per  square  yard  until  within' t3i^ last  year,  when 
the  Economic .  Asphalt  Repair  Co.  came  into  the  jfield  with  their 
Surface  Heater.  Si'nee  then  the.ijrlce  hag  b®n  cui  ta  90  eta  per 
square  yard.  Previous  to  this  tune/^Tl  repairing  work  was  done 
by  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,'  and  the  method  use4  was  to  cut 
out  all  worn  asphalt  and  replace  by  new.  This  latter  method  was 
very  unsatisfactory,  leaving"  the  street  in  a  lumpy  condition,  and  in 
a  short  while  after  this  work  was  done  a^tiftd:  place  "or  hole  was 


r  ► 
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Uiniy  to  develop  alooKside  the  place  repaired.  It  Is  also  very  aiffl- 
cult  under  this  method  to  get  a  good  Joint.  These  repair  contraeta 
are  lor  two  years — they  agreeing  to  keep  the  street  In  condition 
during  the  two  years  of  their  contract  and  tax  bills  being  iasued  for 
the  work  done  on  the  street  at  the  noiddle  and  end  of  the  period  of 
their  contract  This  has  resulted  in  tlie  work  being  In  a  state  of 
continual  repair,  tax  bills  being  issued  at  the  end  of  each  year,  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  contract  the  street  being  In  a  little  bet- 
ter condition  than  when  started." 

In  New  York  City,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  it  is  reported,  in  1904, 
265,000  sq.  yds.  were  maintained  at  a  cost  of  ?201, 167.38,  or  prac- 
tically an  average  of  76  cts.  per  sq.  yd.;  In  1905,  460,882  sq.  yda, 
at  a  cost  of  1161,800.90,  or  an  average  of  34  eta  per  sq.  yd ;  in  190« 
there  will  be  maintained  760,091  sq.  yds.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
1216,235,  or  28 1^  eta  per  sq.  yd.  The  figures  of  Manhattan  are  very 
much  more  than  for  any  other  city.  This  is  probably  due.  it  is  con- 
sidered, to  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  Manhattan  streets  and  the  fact 
that  many  streets  have  been  paved  with  asphalt  where  that  ma- 
terial does  not  make  an  economic  pavement. 

'  [I  do  not  concur  with  this  conclusion  at  all.  Inie  CItSr  of  New 
Tork  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  cities  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
one  that  has  suffered  most  from  "graft."]  ',; 

Specific  Gravity  of  BItulithIc  and  Asphalt  Pavements. — Mr.  J.  W. 
Howard  states  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  bitulithic 
pavement  in  Baltimore  was  2.69,  as  compared  with  2.96,  which  was 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  broken  stone  used  in  its  construction,  the 
pavement  being  only  9%  less  dense  than  the  stone.  He  states  that 
asphalt  pavements  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.90  to  2.24,  as  com- 
pared with  2.60  or  2.70,  which  is  the  density  of  the  sand  and  lime- 
stone dust  used  in  their  construction.  Indicating  that  the  pave- 
ment averages  about  20%  less  dense  than  the  minerals  of  which  It 
is  made. 

•Cost  of  Asphalt  Cross  Walks.— Mr.  H.  B.  R.  Craig  gives  the  data 
upon  which  the  following  is  based : 

In  Kingston,  Canada,  the  crossing  of  macadam  streets  are  made 
of  asphalt,  w^hich  has  ijeen  found  to  have  a  life  of  10  to  20  yeara 
A  small  plant,  costing  only  $100,  is  used.  It  consists  of  a  40-gal. 
asphalt  boiler,  a  sand  heater  (100  sq.  ft.  of  surface),  and  a  mixing 
board  of  the  same  size.  The  sand  heater  is  a  14 -in.  sheet  iron  plate 
resting  on  four  brick  walls  2  ft.  high  and  1  ft.  thiclc,  enclosing  an 
oven.     The  fuel  (wood)  is  fed  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

The  following  is  the  gang: 

Per  day. 
3  men  heating  asphalt  and  sand  and  mixing,  at  J1.50 ?  4.50 

1  cart  hauling  to  the   street. 2.25 

2  men  laying  and  finishing  the  asphalt  surface 3.00 

Total,  300  sq.  ft,  at  3.25  cts |   9.75 

2  men  preparing  the  foundation,  at  $1.50 3.00 

Grand   total,    300   sq.    ft,   at    4.25   cts $12.75 
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-  -The  following  was  the  cost  of  lp,&00  sq.  :ft.  bf  asphalt  ctoasings 
eJsWjm  1905:  -  -   <; 

noWlbm.o    -i        .••    ■     t  Per  sq.  f t 

.  -  Mater%als:         ,  Cts. 

""■''  '•' "Sirorie    .....:  .^. 0.267 

•-   fi       Asphalt,  at  1.57  cts.  per  lb. 3.690'        ■' 

•.     ^  ,  .  Cement,  at  ?1.70  per  bbl 0.0,§V   -  j  ;i 

^^  "        Tarred  graVel,  at  75  cts.  per  cu-  yd 0.510  . 

i'i  ,f'     Sand,  at  90  cts.  per  cu.  yd:  ."S'^l-i'l  A^:' 0.63O''"<''^ 

.jf,rf  .,    Fuel     (very    cheap)  .....;>,;.,, -.i\...  i .';.%......  i  .. .    O.llQi'i  ^iciJ 

^^rd^'-^re ..^.  .^^^^^j  -no^rm^'j  -lai 

,!  (C  '  .    Total  materials'  vi.. '.I .H'0.  .HV.'^5;W'#  'il 

-■>'-l  ''■■    Labor:  ■'-  '  "    ■      '•   '  •:  ^'^i-.-i'-  •  •'    •!«   O-. ...•.-■: 

..ebv  .1  Boiling  a.spiialt,  heatlng.|Sand,qetejj.S. .liliafiO-iHiviir 

.,,„  ■       Carting ..,. .1-OSA,  ,.  u, 

^''^  '    ■  Laying  and   finishing   surface.  .  .  . .' 0.917 

"!•:■    ;^      Preparing   foundation    . .  .  . 1.020  ^I'^dt 

'iiitf  '»"      ■  Total!fa,bor   .,  . ..  ,y. ,   4.275   .'       ' 

-ana  ai  Jt  ••  <Ji-and't6tal    :. . ..-. 9'.577      ' '" 

■''■'"TM'4",fti'el    w'si'^'blc^'wood    and    its    cost    was    merely    the    cost    of 

-hakihrit.'^-"'  i..-.;8r^^  ff 

[fh^    method  ,jpf   construction    is    as    follows:.    The    mo-cadam    is 
shaped   to   the  desired   cross-section,   and  a  load  or   t\yo   of,  taf;r^ 

""^kxei  Is  spread  across  tjie§tr'eet.^^,,Tbe  asphalt  mixture  is  laid  .pji 
this  foundation  to  a  thickneiss  of  2  ins.  It  is  well  tamped  along  the 
e^ges  and  rbllfed  TititVi' a'  S-tftaii  T*6T1ei?.' "' ^'he  tartipor  iind  rollel-  ifiust 
"be  oiled  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  adhering.     A  thin   editing  df 

'"cement  is  sprinkled  over  the  Surface  and  wetted  do"wn, 'atiotit'  1 '1ft. 

tef  efeitient  fo^'^vfeiV- lO'  iK^J  iM:""'-  "--f""-  ■'■'>  ^"  XJ'v«-M  '.Ui. ■>.;.,  -^.iij 

! .  ,  .  .:<        ■'■.  ■■■   '  ^-.1   "f;tj!   r;-hi!''I>  ^'i  >^    L'-   '-'Li''   ^a'Mif  )fif»rn-tv.su 

The  surface  mlxturt;  Is  made  by  heating  270  ,lbS|.  of  Apme  ,a,sj;>ljiaTt 

to  300'  F.  anci  maintaining  that  temperature  for  2  hrs.,  constantly 
stirring.  T,wenty  bushels  of  m^diutn  coarse  ^n(j[^  (screened  thrcjugji 
j^qin.  scfeen)  are  heated  to  drive  off  moisiuyg,  ,,)irhi^,,?i^^l^^^^j^ 
saiid  are  mixed  by  hand  on  a  mixing  board.  -    •  -  -        ,,,',,  .; 

^,,^sphalt  w^alks  are  similarly  constructed  on  a  IpflLS^^jjJT  ,4  teft)«of 
tarred  gravel   laid  on  rammed  cinders.  ,       [r     '   i^.v  itj'W 

■>'  -Cost  of  r;:ix!ng  Concrete  Base  By  Hand. — The  ordinary  labbr  ctost 
ofeoricrere  four.dations  is  0.4  to  0.5  of  a  lO-hr.  day's  wages' per  cubic 
•isard  of  concrete,  although  occasionally  it  may  be  as  low  as  0.3  of 'a 
'.day  where  two  mixing  gangs  are  worked  side  by  side  under  separate 
■foremen,  and  under  an  exacting  contractor.  In  such  a  case,  the 
(rivalry  between  the  two  mixing  gangs  where  thei  progress  o*  the 
work  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  as  in  laying  pavement  foundations, 
will  insure  a  saving  of  at  least  25%  in  the  labor  item.  The  follow- 
ing, taken  from  my  note-books  and  time-books,  indicates  the  ordi- 
'iiary  cost  of  concrete  mixing  and  laying:  !       V         i 

Case. I..  Laying  6-ln.  pavement  foundation.  Stone  deltvered  and 
anmped  upon  2-in.  plank  laid  to  receive  it.  If  dumye^  dJrecUy  upon 
,tiie  ground  it  costs  "half  as  much  again  ;tp  shovel  it  ,pp,  ;Sand,,ftn$l 
-•tene  were  dumped  along  the  stieet,  so  that  the  haul  in  wheelbar- 
i"0ws' to  mixing  board  Was  about  40  ft.    ■Tw'o  gartgs  of  mten"  worked 
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t^er  separate  f oremea,  and  each  ganST  averaced  4.S  cu.  yd&  con- 
crete per  hour.  /;  a:,  Ujs;  ai.^"  '    >     k      =>       - 
Thf  laJMr  cost  was  a»  follows  fOr  4S  cxi.  yda  j^  gans: 

,„  ,.        '  Per  day.     Percu.  yd. 

4  meo  ^ing  barrows  with  stone  and  sand  ready 

for  the  mixera  wages  15  eta  per  hr...... ...|   6.00  $0.13 

10  men,   wheeling,    mixing  and   shoveling  to   place 

(3  or  4   steps),  wages  15  eta  per  hr .    IS.OV  0.33 

2  men   ramming,   wages   15   eta   i)er  hr 3.00  0.03 

1  foreman   at  30   eta    per  hr.   and   1    water   bcA , 

5    CIS. ?..'n  0.08'^' 

Total     $0.61 

Case  II.     Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  know  «%°ery  miou^e  detail 
<^  cost,  for  Which  purpose  I  gi%e  the  following;  •      <      ^i>       - 
"    '  — Percu.  yJ-  — 

■-'■  ■        '        '  Duy'L  U'^jor.        Coal. 

1  then  loading  stone*  Into  barrows '.  }  $u.«:> 

1  man  loading  sand  Into  barrows .0.  0.03' 

2  men    ramming    * .''4  0.06 

1  foreman  and  1  water  boy  equivalflDt"titw<^  i .  v .  .'>.'»  0.05 

(wheeling  sand  and  cement  to  mix,  beard  0.03 

wheeling  stone  to  mixing  board 0.04 

mixing  mortar ^,.....j.. 0.02 

mixing  stone  and  mortar .  •     '  0.07 

placing  concrete   (walking  1ft  ft.) .0..'  0.11 

Total     .....:..,,. 3Si  .  J0.50 

In  one  respett  thfs  fs  riot  a  perfectly  fair  example  (although  it 
represents  ordinary,  practice),  for  the  mortar  was  only  turhetl  over 
once  in  mixing  instead  of  three  times,  and  the  stone  was  turned  only 
twice  instead  of  three 'or  four  times.  Water  was  used  In  great 
abundance,  and  by  Its  puddling  action  probably  secured  a  very  fsUr 
mixture  of  cement  and  sand,  and  in  that  way  secured  a  better  mixr. 
ture  than  would  be  expected  from  the  small  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended in  actual  mixing.  About  9  eta  more  per  cu.  yd.  i^ent  ia 
mixing  would  have  secured  a  perfect  concrete  without'  trusting  to' 
the  water. 

Case  III.  Two  gangs  (34  men)  working  under  separate  foremen 
averaged  600  sq.  yds.,  or  100  cu.  yda  of  concrete  per  10-hr.  day  for 
a  season.  This  is  equivalent  to  3  cu.  yds.  per  man  per  day.  The 
stone  and  sand  were  wheeled  to  the  mixing  board  in  barrows,  mixed 
and  shoveled  to-  placer    E2acb  gang  was  organized  as  follows  : 

Per  day.  P^r  cu.  yd- 

4  men  loading  barrows    %  6.00  50.12  .-, 

9  men  mixing  and   placing 13.50  0.27 

2  men  tamping 3.00  0.08 

1  foreman    2.50  0.05 

Total     125.00  50.50 

These  men  worked  with  great  rapidity.  The  above  cost,  of  60  cfta 
per  cu.  yd.  is  about  as  low  as  any  contractor  can  reasonably  expect 
to  mix  and  place  concrete  by  hand,  in  pavement  worlc 

Case  rV.     Two  gangs  of  men,  34  in  all,  worldng; side/by  side  on 
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aeparg.te  mixing  boards,  averaged  780  Hef.  yds.,  or  120  cu.  jHls,,' ^^iit' 
10-hr.  day.     Each  gang  was  organized  as  follows:  '  '  ^^  '■''' 

6  men  loading    and    wheeling |  9.00  |0.15 

.(..  '     r  ,8:  men  mixing  and   placing... 12.00  0.20 

2  men  tamping    .......  ..^.  .wioJ*.  fUltf  p-iiOtu'-'i  v      0:03   '    '    '" 

,1  foreman ... ;  .  ..".C  .^vc-!    S.OOtj"/'         0.D5     ' 

Total ?27.00  $0.45 

Instead  of  shoveling  the  concrete  from  the  mixing  board  into 
place,  the  mixers  loaded  it  into  barrows  ami  wheeled  it  to'  place. 
The  men  worked  with  great  rapidity. 

Case  V.  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Harley  is  authority  fpr  tlje  following: 
In  laying  concrete  foundations  for  street  pavenierit*ln  New  Orleans,, 
a  day's  work,  in  running  three  mixing  boards,  covering  the  full 
width  of  the  street,  averaged  900  sq.  yds.,  6  ins.  thick,  or  150  cu.  yds. 
with  a  gang  of  40  men.  With  wa^^es  a^un;i,e^;tQ^  ,l^^<iP«l^  tWTcx^a 
labor  cost  was:  '  ■■'-■■        ;  ■*    i  :'■'    ' "i  "J-'"   |^ 

Cts.  per  dti.  yd," 

6  men  wheeling  broken  stone 6 

3  men  wheeling  sand    3 

1  man  wheeling  cement   1  j 

2  men  opening  cement    2 

7  men  dry   mixing 7 

8  men  taking .  concrete  ■  off 8 

3  men  tamping    3 

3  men  grading  concrete   3 

1  man  attending  run  planks 1 

3  water    boys    ^ 1 

2  extra  men  and  1  foreman 4 

Total    labor    cost 2'J  ct^. 

.  '.Cjl^eVJ.  The  following  cost  of  a  concrete  base  for  pavements 
at  Toronto  has  been  abstracted  from  a  report  (1892)  of  the  Glty- 
Bngineer,  Mr.  Granville  C,  Cunningham.  The  concrete  waS' 
1:21^:7%  Portland;  2,430  cu.  yds.  were  laid,  the  thickness  being: 
6  ins.;  at  the  following  cost  per  cu.,  yd. :      .  i  '?if   h/eu   i  u  ' 

0.77  bbl.  cement,   at   ?2.78 $2.14 

0.76  cu.   yd.   stone,   at  fl.91 ..    1.4.") 

0.27  cu.  yd.  sand  and  gravel,  at  f0;80. 0.22 

L^bor    (15   cts.    per   hour) ....;.  j.". 1.03 

'  Total;V;;^...;..^^^..;.^  .|,  J:  .^iJ^f^,.,,^.,. ,,.,,...  .J4r84 

j^udglng  by  the  low., percentage  of  c^one.iti  so  Ibam  a  inixture  as^ 
the  above,   the  concrete  was  not  fully  6   Ins.   thick  as  assumed  by 
Mr.  Cumilngham.     Note  that  the  labor  cost,  was  l^i  to  2  times  what 
it  would  have  been  under  a  good  contrajctor. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Portland  cement  was  used,  ^ntil  quite 
recently  natural  cement  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  in  pave- 
ment foundations  in  America.  A  natural  cement  concrete  is  usually 
made  1:2:5,  the  cement  being  measured  loose,  so  that  about  1.15 
bbls.  of  cement  are  required  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  A  suffl- , 
cfently  good  Portland  cement  concrete  can  be  made  with  %  bbl. 
pemer.t  per  cubic  yard ;  and,  if  the  mixing  is  well  done  in  a  me- 
chanical mixer,  it  is  safe  to  make  concrete  for  pavement  founda- 
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tions  6   ins.  thick  using  not  more  tban  Vi  bbL  of  Portland  centttit 

per  cubic  yarU.  i  ■ 

Case  VII.  Mr.  Cl.arles  AppI^  gives  the  following  data  on  the  cost 
of  a  6-in.  concrete  fcumiation  for  a  brick  pavement  at  Champaign, 
111.  The  concrete  w:is  1:3:3.  natural  ceihent.  mixed  by  hand.  The 
material  was  brought  to  the  Fteel  mixing  plate  from  piles  30  to  60  ft. 
away. 

<  ,  „  ,  Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

12    .J  .!s.  cement,  at  $0.50 10.600 

0.6  cu.  yd.  sand  and  gravel,  at  $1 0  600  . 

0.6  eu.  yd.  broken   stone,  at  SI. 4" 0.840 

6  men  turning  with  shovels    "•    - o!080  ^ 

4  men  throwing  into  place.  0  053 

-n.-noj  Aeir»*HdMn|  cem^t.   at  .    0023 

1  rnail  wetting  with  hose,  a:  -0  012 

2  men  tamping,    at   *1.7,i...  '    0  023 

1   man  leveling,    at   $1.75 0  012 

6  men  wheeting  stone,  at   \x.,-, 0  070 

4  men  wheeling:  gravel,  at  »1.56 '.'.'.'..   0047 

1  foreman,    at    ?4 * 0.02.' 

>■  ■'  r     .i '    Total  per  cu.  yd %2.ZS7 

'  The  'iost  of  mixing  and  placing  this  concrete  was  only  35  cts.  per 
cu.  yd.,  a  gang  of  26  men  and  1  foreman  placing  150  cu.  yds.,  or  900 
sq.  yds.,  per  day.  I  do  not  believe  these  figures  of  Mr.  Apple  to  be 
trustworthy,  for  reasons  given  on  page  360.  '■'' 

Cost  of  Machine  Mixing  and  Wagon  Hauling Mr.  G.  D.  Fisher. 

Asst.  Engr.,  The  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  Sc  L.ouis.  has  given  the 
following  data  on  the  mixing,  delivering  and  placing  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  for  a  pavement  base  6  ins.  thick. 

The  gravel  was  dumped  from  wagons  into  a  large  hopper,.^rfi»^ 
by  a  bucket  elevator  into  bins,  and  drawn  off  through  gates  into 
receiving  hoppers  on  the  charging  platform  where  the  cement  was 
added.  The  receiving  hoppers  discharged  into  the  mixers,  which 
discharged  the  mixed  concrete  Into  a  loading  car  that  dumped  Into 
wagons,  which  delivered  it  on  the  street  where  wanted.  The  long- 
est haul  in  wagons  was  30  mins.,  but  careful  tests  showed  that  the 
concrete  had  hardened  welL  The  wagons  were  patent  dump  wagons 
of  the  drop-tK)ttom  type. 
Mr.  Fisher  says : 

"You  may  consider  the  following  figures  a  fair  average  of  the 
plant  referred  to,  working  to  its  capacity.  To  these  amounts,  how- 
ever, must  be  added  the  interest  on  the  investment,  the  cost  of 
wreckhig  the  plant  and  the  depreciation  of  the  same,  superintend- 
ence, and  tlie  pay  roll  that  must  be  maintained  in  wet  weather.  I 
am  assuming  the  street  as  already  brought  to  grade  and  rolled. 

"With  labor  at  $1.75  per  day  of  10  hrs.,  teaitas  at  |4,  engineer  and  < 
foremen  at  $3,  and  engine  at  $5  per  day,  concrete  mixed  and  pi^tifl- 
place  by  the  above  method  costs:  ■  ^  'i    "-.:!  8 

m        ,  "Per  cti.  yd. 

fornix    .. $0.12  to  $0.15 

To  dehver  to  street.  . 0.10  to     0.14 

To  spread  and  tamp  in  pia.ce 0.08  to     0  11 


Total     .^,....>.:..i....,..^^...,$0,30  to  J0.40 
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.  "The  mixers  are  No.  2^^  Smith,  sold  by  the  Contractors'  Sutiply 
and  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  a  Vi-yd.  Cube,  sold  by  Munici- 
pal Engineering  &  Contracting  Co.,  Chicago.  !' 

"The  Smith  mi.xer  will  deliver  40  thoroughly  mixed  batches  't>er 
hour  under  favorable  conditiona  ' 

"The  above  figures  are  on  the  basis  of  a  batch  every  2  minutes, 
which  is  easily  maintained  by  using  the  loading  car,  as  by  this 
means  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  operation  of  the  plant  owing  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  arrival  of  the  teams. 

"My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  better  efficiency  can  be 
obtained  by  using  mixers  of  1  eu.  yd.  capacity." 

Cost  of  Mixing  Concrete  for  a  Pavement  Base  Using  a  Contin- 
uous IVlixer.*^-Of  all  the  concrete  annually  laid  as  the  base  for 
pavements,  only  a  small  percentage  is  mixed  with  mechanical  mix- 
ers. But  this  condition  of  affairs  will  disappear  with  great  rapidity 
as  contractors  learn  what  a  very  large  saving  is  possible  where 
machinery  of  the  proper  type  is  used. 

In  the  work  about  to  be  described  a  Foote  mixer  was  used.  This 
mixer  is  mar^ufactured  by  the  Foote  Mfg.  Co.,  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  and 
sold  by  the  W.  f^.  Wilcox  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  is  of  the  con- 
tinuous type.  It  is  provided  with  an  automatic  measuring  device, 
by  means  of  which  any  desired  prpportion  of  cement,  sand  and  stone 
is  delivered  to  the  mixing  trough.  The  mixer  is  moupted  on  trucks, 
and  the  hoppers  that'  rebelve  the  sand  and  stone  at-e  comparatively 
low  douTi.  The  SaAd  is  wheeled  in  barrows  up  a  run  plank  and. 
dumped  into  a  hopper  on  one  side  of  the  mixer,  and  in  like  manner' 
the  gravel  or  broken  stone  is  delivered  Into  a  hopper  on  the  other 
side.  The  cement  Is  delivered  in  bags  or  buckets  to  a  man  who, 
dumps  it  into  ft  cement  hopper  directly  over  the  mixer.        .        . 

As  above  stated,  the,  measuring  of  jthe  piaterials  is .  de>ne  aiito-; 
matlcally  and  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  the  rnachine  itself,  so  that 
all  the  operator  nee^s  attend  to  ig  to  see  that  the  men  keep  the  hop- 
pers comparatively  full.  ^     ^., 

On  one  job  visited  by  a  member  of  our  editorial  staff,  the  san4> 
was   delivered    from    the   stock   pile   by   a   team    hitched   to    a    drag, 
scraper,  and  was  dumped  alongside  the  mixer  where  two  men  shov- 
eled 11;  into  the  hopper.     On  the  same  job  the  concrete  was  hauled 
aw^y:  from  the  mixer  in  Brigg's  concrete  carts,  made  by  the  J.  E. , 
Briggs  Co.,  of  Waterloo,  la.     The  contractor  was  very  enthusiastic 
about  these  carts.     He  said  that  with  a  gang  of  .30  men  and  2  to  4 
horses  hauling  concrete  in  Briggs'  carts,  he  averaged  "1,200  sq.  yds. 
or  600  GU.  yds.,  per  day  of  10  hrs.      With  wages  of  laborers  at  15  cts. 
per  hqur,  and  a  single  horse  at  the  same  rate,  the  cost  of  labor  was 
26  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  or  less  than  4i^  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  concrete  base- 
6  ins.  thick.     The  coal  was  a  nominal  item,  and  did  not  add  1  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  to  the  cost.     In  this  case  the  mixer  was  set  up  on  a  side 
street,  arid  the  concrete  was  hauled  in  the  carts  for  a  distance  of  a 
block  each  .way  from  the  mixer.     At  first,  4  carts  were  used,  but  as 

'>Engiiitt¥ing-Coniraoting,  Oct.  10,  1906. 
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thfe  concrete  approached  the  nilrer,   loss  hauling  was  required,  and 
flnriHy  only   2   carts  wre  iiPe-I. 
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barrows. 
1  engineman. 


luavlini? 


32  Total. 

In  dumping  the  wheelbarrows  into  the  hopper,  one  man  assisted 
the  barrow  men  at  each  of  the  two  side  hopjiers.  The  wheelbarrow 
loads  of  concrete  were  yer>-  small,  probably  not  more  than  1  cu.  fc 
and  were  wheeled  only  a  short  distance  over  the  dirt.  The  mixer 
was  moved  forward  at  frequent  intervals,  the  stock  piles  of  sand  and 
gravel  being  continuous  pfles  dumped  fn  advance  along  the  street, 
sand  on  one  side,  gravel  on  the  other  ^de  ot  the  street 

Portland  cernent  concrete  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  3 :  G. 

The  average  day's  output  of  tliis  gang  was  15t».  cu..  yds.,  or  90') 
sq.  y(j3.,  in  8  hrs. ;  but  on  the  best  daj-'s  w:ork  the  output  was  200 
cu.  yds.,  or  1,200  sq.  yds.,  in  8  hrs..  which  is  a  remarkable  record 
for  32  men  arid  a  mixer  working  only  8  hrs. 

When  one  remembers  that  an  excellent  day's  work  is  3  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete  per  man,  where  no  mixer  is  used,  arid  ttiat  2  to  2i4 
cu.  ydflu  is  a  more  common  record  for  hand  work  on  streets,  we 
realize  that  concrete  mixers  are  bound  to  become  universally  used 
on  street  istjrk  in  the  very  near  future,  for  a  mixer  practically 
doubles  the  output  of  every  man.  If  the  work  is  properly  handled 
with  a  mixer  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Pavement,  Windsor,  Ont.* — Concrete  pavement 

*Engineering'Contractinff,'Sxy\-.  20,  1907. 
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is  constructed  In  all  essential  respects  like  cement  sidewalk.  Tiie 
subsoil  is  crowned  and  rolled  hard,  then  drains  are  placed  under  the 
curbs ;  if  necessary  to  secure  good  drainage  a  subbase  of  gravel, 
cinders  or  broken  stone  4  to  8  ins.  thick  is  laid  and  compacted  by 
rolling.  Tlie  foundation  being  thus  prepared  a  base  of  concrete 
4  to  5  ins.  thick  is  laid  and  on  this  a  wearing  surface  2  to  3  ins 
thick. 

In  constructing  concrete  pavement  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  the  street  is 
first  excavated  to  the  proper  grade  and  crown  and  rolled  with  a 
15-ton  roller.  Tile  drains  are  then  placed  directly  under  the  curb 
line  and  a  6  x  16-in.  curb  is  constructed,  using  1:2:4  concrete  faced 
with  1 :  2  mortar.  Including  the  3-in.  tile  drain  this  curb  costs  the 
city  by  contract  38  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  The  pavement  is  then  con- 
structed between  finished  curbs. 

The  fine  profile  of  the  subgrade  is  obtained  by  stretching  strings 
from  curb  to  curb,  measuring  down  the  required  depth  and  trim- 
ming off  the  excess  material.  The  concrete  base  is  then  laid  4  ins. 
tliick.  A  1:3:7  Portland  cement  concrete  Is  used,  the  broken  stone 
ranging  from  %  in.  to  3  ins.  in  size,  and  it  is  well  tamped.  This 
concrete  is  mixed  by  hand  and  as  each  batch  is  placed  the  wear- 
ing surface  is  put  on  and  finished.  The  two  layers  are  placed  within 
10  mins.  of  each  other,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  a  monolithic  or 
one-piece  slab.  The  top  layer  consists  of  2  ins.  of  1:2:4  Portland 
cement  and  screened  gravel,  %  in-  to ,  1  in.,  concrete.  This  layer  is 
put  on  rather  wet,  floated  with  a  wooden  float  and  troweled  with  a 
steel  trowel  while  still  wfet.  Some  20,500  sq.  yds.  of  this  construc- 
tion have  been  used  and  cost  the  city  by  contract : 

Per  sq.  yd. 

Bottom  4-ln.  layer  1:3:7  concrete $0.57 

Top  2-ln.  layer  1':  2  54  ooncrete «i32 

Excavation • .  .,.^.  ..^.■. 0.10 

Total J0.99 

This  construction  was  varied  on  other  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment.  In  one  case  a  4-in.  base  of  1:3:7  stone  concrete  was 
covered  with  2  ins.  of  1:2:2  gravel  concrete.  In  other  cases  the 
construction  was:  4-in.  base  of  1 :  3 :  7  stone  concrete;  1%-Ih. 
middle  layer  of  1:2:4  gravel  concrete  and  i^-in.  top  layer  of  1 :  2 
sand  mortar.  All  these  constructions  have  been  satisfactory ;  the 
pavement  is  not  slippery.  The  cost  to  the  city  by  contract  for  the 
three-layer  construction  has  in  two  cases  been  as  follows : 

Church  SL,   8,000  sq.  yds. :  Per  sq.  yd. 

4-in.  base  1:3:7  concrete 10.57 

1  i/^-in.  1:2:4  and  %-ln.  1 :  2  mixture 0.32 

Excavation O.l'O 

Total ' ?0.99 

Albert  and  Wyandotte  Sta,  406  sq.  yds. :  Per  sq.  yd. 

4-ln.    base    1:3:7    concrete........ $0.66 

1%-in.   1:2:4  and   Vi-in.   1:2  mixture 0.30 

Excavation J 0. 1 0 

Total 11.16 
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The  cost  of  materials  and  rates  of  wages  were  about  as  follows: 

Portland  cement  f.  o.  b.  cars  Windsor,  per  bbl ?2.05 

River  s:ind,  excellent  qualit>',  per  cu.  yd 1.1'>  '" 

River  gravel,  screened,  per  cu.  yd. 1.25  ?t 

Crushed  limestone,   V*   to  i  ins.,  per  ton 1.15 

Labor,    per    day ?1.7a   to  2.00 

At  these  prevailing  prices  the  contractor  got  a  fair  profit  at  the 
contract  price  of  11.15;  at  99  cta^  any  proht  is  questionable,  ac- 
cording to  City  Kngineer  George  S.  Hanes,  who  gives  us  the  above 
records.  E.xpansion  joints  are  located  from  20  to  80  ft.  apart  and 
are  filled  with  tar.  Mr.  Hanes  writes  that  a  large  amoimt  of  this 
pavement  will  be  built  during  1308. 

Cost  of  Excavating  Concrete  Base  (Street  Railway)  and  Laying 
New  Concrete.* — In  the  spring  of  1906  the  United  Railways  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  undertook  the  reconstruction  of  six  miles  of 
its  tracks  on  Olive  St..  In  St.  Louis.  The  reconstruction  oi  these 
tracks  is  described  by  Mr.  Richard  McCulloch  as  follows: 

Excavating  Old  Concrete  Foundation. — In  order  to  build  the  track 
it  was  necessary  to  make  an  excavation  21  ins.  in  depth  in  a  con- 
crete which  had  been  setting  for  18  years,  and  which  experience 
in  whatever  excavations  had  been  made  had  shown  to  be  extremely 
hard.  The  method  adopted  for  excavating  the  concrete  was  by 
blasting  with  small  charges  of  dynamite,  the  object  being  to  make 
these  charges  strong  enough  to  shatter  the  concrete  so  that  it  could 
be  taken  out  in  large  pieces,  but  not  heavy  enough  to  do  other 
damage.  Holes  were  drilled  7  to  8  ins.  deep  in  the  concrete,  10  ins. 
from  the  center  of  each  rail,  and  24  ins.  apart,  four  holes  coming 
between  each  pair  of  yokes.  (The  Olive  St.  line  was  at  one  time 
a  cable  road,  a  double  cable  track  having  been  built  for  a  dis- 
tance of  3  ^2  miles.  In  this  construction  a  girder  rail  was  laid  on 
cast-iron  yokes  weighing  300  lbs.  each,  set  in  concrete  4  ft.  apart. 
These  yokes  were  48  ins,  in  depth  and  inclosed  a  conduit  for  the 
cable  38  ins.  in  depth.  In  subsequent  reconstructions  when  the  road 
was  converted  into  an  electric  line  these  yokes  were  left  in  place 
and  the  electric  cars  operated  over  the  cable  roadbed  without 
change.)  The  hole  was  so  located  that  the  botropx  of  the  hole  was 
a  little  below  the  center  of  grayits^  of  the  section  Qi;u>ncrete  to  be 
removed. 

For  drilling  the  holes  there  were  used  No.  2  Little  Jap  drills  made 
by  the  IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  operated  by  compressed  air  at  90  lbs. 
pressure.  This  tool  drills  a  1.25-in.  hole.  A  dry  hole  was  drilled,, 
the  exhaust  air  from  the  hollow  drill  steel  blowing  the  dust  from, 
the  hole  and  keeping  it  clean.  Common  labor  was  used  to  run  the 
drills  and  very  little  mechanical  trouble  was  experienced.  Three 
cars  were  fitted  up,  one  for  each  gang,  each  car  being  equipped  with 
a  motor-driven  air  compressor,  water  for  cooling  the  compressors 
being  obtained  from  the  fire  plugs  along  the  route.  The  air  compres- 
sors were  taken  temporarily  from  those  in  use  in  the  repair  shop:^ 
no  special  machines  being  bought  for  the  purpose.     Electricity  {or ,. 

^Engineering-Contracting,  Dec.  5,  1906. 
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operating  the  air  compressor  motors  was  taken  from  the  trolley 
wire  over  the  tracks.  The  car  was  moved  along  as  the  holes  were 
drilled,  air  being  conveyed  from  the  car  to  the  drills  through  a 
flexible  hose.  Two  drills  were  operated  normally  from  each  car. 
One  ol'  the  air  compressors  was  exceptionally  large  and  at  times 
operated   four  drills. 

The  total  number  of  holes  drilled  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  track 
was  31,000.  The  total  feet  of  hole  drilled  was  20,700  ft.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  give  the  average  performance  of  the  best  one  of  the 
drilling  outfits,  which  operated  from  two  to  three  drills :  • 

Depth   of  hole.  .i.l... ... . . . . .........'.... 8  Ins. 

Number  of  holes  per  hour  per  drill 30 

Feet  of  hole  drilled  per  hour  per  drill 20.3   , 

i^  Labor   cost  per   f6ot  of   hole  drilled ; $0^.027   *'='-' 

Labor  cost  of  drilling  per  cu.  yd,  blasted *.  .J0.d86 'J   w  :1 

Drilling  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  track .^  . .  ,|0.QJ7-, ,  .,■,•,; 

Drilling  cost  per  mile  of  track i ...... . . .  .'S89.7(» 

In  these  figures  there  is  no  charge  for  elecyr^c  .pqjyr^  ,^  for  de- 
preciation of  machinery.  .  -.   ..    , 

For  blasting,  a  0.1-lb.  charge  of  40  per  cent  dynamite  was  used  in 
each  hole.  A  fulminating  cap  was  used  to  explode  the  charge,  and  12 
holes  were  shot  at  one  time  by  an  electric  firing  machine.  The 
dynamite  was  furnished  from  the  factory  in  0.1-lb.  packages,  and 
all  the  preparation  necessary  on  the  work  was  to  Insert  the  ful- 
minating cap  in  the  dynamite,  tamp  the  charge  into  the  hole  and 
connect  wires  to  the  firing  machine.  In  order  to  prevent  any  dam- 
age being  done  by  flying  rocks  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  each 
blasting  gang  was  supplied  with  a  cover  ca,r,  which  was  merely 
a  flat  car  with  a  heavy  bottom  and  side  boards.  When  a  charge  was 
to  be  fired,  this  car  was  run  over  the  12  holes  and  the  side  boards  let 
.  down,  so  that  the  charge  was  entirely  covered.  This  work  was  re- 
markably free  from  accidents.  There  were  no  personal  accident 
claims  whatever,  and  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  property  dam-,, 
ages  for  the  whole  six  miles  of  construction  was  ?685.  Most  of  this 
was  for  glass  broken  by  the  shock  of  explosion.  There  was  no  glass 
broken  by  flying  particles.  The  men  doing  this  work,  few  of  whom 
ha.d  ever  done  blasting  before,  soon  became  very  expeditious  in 
handling  the  dynamite,  and  the  work  advanced  rapidly.  The  report 
made  by  the  ftrlng  of  the  12  holes  was  no  greater  than  that  made 
by  giant  firecrackers. 

Fpi*  the  drilling  and  blasting 'the  did  rtilV  had  t)»en  left  in  place 
to  carry  the  aim  compressor  car  arid  the  cover  car.  After  the 
blasting,  this  rail  was  removed  and  the  concrete  excavated  to  the ' 
requli^ed^depth.  In  mo.st  cases  the  cable  yokes  had  been  broken 
by  (he  force  of  the  blast.  Where  these  yokes  had  not  been  broken, 
they  were  knocked  out  by  blows  from  pieces  of  rail.  The  efllcacy  of 
the  blasting  depende<J  largely  upon  the  proper  location  of  the  hole. 
Where  the  holes  had  been  drilled  close  to  the  middle  of  the  concrete 
block,  so  that  the  dynamite  charge  was  exploded  a  little  below  the' 
center  of  gravity  of  the  section,  the  concrete  was  well  shattered 
aritf  could  tie  picked  out  In  large  pieces.  Where  the  hole  had  been 
located  too  close  to  either  side  of  the  concrete  block,  however,  the 
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charge  would  blow  out  at  one  side  and  a  large  mass  of  solid  con- 
crete would  be  left  intact  on  the  other  side.  The  total  estimated 
quantity  of  concrete  blasted  was  6,558  cu.  yds.,  or  Q.2  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  per  lineal  foot  of  track.  The  coat  of  the  d>-namite  deliv- 
ered in  0.1-lb.  packages  was  13  ct&  per  lb.  Th«  exploders  cost 
|a.02o»  each. 

The  following  data  represent  the  average  work  of  the  three  gan^ 
working  on  the  westbound  track  between  14th  St.  and  Boyle  Ave. :  ,  j 

Cost  of  dynamite  charge  per  hole $0,013        ., 

Cost  of  exploder  per  hole J0.02oS 

Four  holes  blasted  in  each  4  ft.  of  track  :  i 

Liin.  fL  of  track  blasD-d  per  hour. 138 

Cu.  yda  of  concrtie  blasted  per  hour 27.6       ,, 

Cu  yds.  of  concrete  blasted  per  lb  of  dynamite. 2 

Lahor  er>?t  r^"  ''u    yd.   blasted 10.076         "'* 

C  cploders  per  cu.  yd,  blasted...   $0,192 

*  ial  per  cu.  j'd.  blasted $0,268 

<  -  ft.  of  track $0,054 

Cos-t   i'la.«!;r:C  jkt  mile  of  track $285.12 

Cost  drilling  and  blasting^  per  cu.  yd.... $0,353 

Cost  drilling  and  blasting  per  lin.  ft.  of  track $0,071 

Cost  drilling  and  blasting  per  mile  of  track $374.88 

When  the  excavation  was  completed,  the  ties  were  placed  in  the 
trench,  the  rail  spiked  down,  the  tie  rods  pulled  up  to  gage  and 
temporary  fishplates  put  on  the  joints.  Work  trains  were  then  rim' 
on  this  track  and  the  excavated  material  hauled  away.  The  exca- 
vated material  in  this  job  amounted  to  11,410  cu.  yds.,  or  0.348  cu. 
yd.  per  lineal  foot  of  track.  The  United  Railways  Company  pvur- 
chased  a  sink  hole  and  completely  filled  it  with  excavated  material' 
All  excavated  material  and  all  new  material  with  the  exception  of' 
the  cement  used  in  this  work  was  handled  on  cars,  no  teams  beins 
used  at  all.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  the  work  in  the 
time  occupied  had  wagons  and  teams  been  depended  upon. 

The  ties  were  of  hewn  cypress,   6  ins.  x  8  Ins.,  in  sections,  and 
7  ft.  long,  and  were  spaced  2  ft.  between  centers.     Tie  plates  were 
used  under  the  rail,  each  alternate  tie  plate  being  a  brace  plate. 
The  rail  used  weighed  112  lbs.  per  yard  and  was  furnished  in  60-ft., 
lengths.  ..^' 

Muring  and  Placing  New  Concrete. — After  the  excavated  ma- 
terial had  been  hauled  away  and  the  street  cleaned  up,  the  track 
was  lined  and  surfaced  by  means  of  wooden  blocks  and  wedges 
placed  beneath  the  ties.  Concrete  was  then  tamped  beneath  and 
aroimd  the  ties,  the  concrete  being  deposited  in  the  track  from  a 
concrete  mixing  machine  running  on  the  rails.  The  concrete  used 
was  composed  of  a  mixture  by  volume  of  1  part  of  Portland 
cement  214  parts  of  river  sand  and  6V^  parts  of  crushed  limestone 
rock.  The  cost  (delivered)  of  the  materials  composing  this  concrete 
was  as  follows : 

Crushed  rock $2.85  per  square  [=$0.0285    per    cu.    ft. 

„      J  .  1=    0.77        per    cu.   yd. 

Sand .^2.50  per  square  j=    0.025      per   cu.    ft. 

L^=    0.675      per   cii.    yd. 
Portland  cement   ...»-. '$1.70  per  barrel  =    P-4?5     per  sa,ck. 

For  th^  track  work.  7.36  cu.  ft,  or  0.273  en.- y^^.weiiSrequlre^  per 
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lineal  foot  of  ,ti;ack^,l%  sacks  of  cenuent  per  .Iweai  foot  of  track,  or 
1,650  bbls.  of  cement  per  mile  of  track,  were  used  in  this  work.        .„ 
The  value  of  the  cement,  rock  and  sand  used  was  ?0.108  per  cu.  tto 
of  concrete,  or  $2.92  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete. 

The  material  for  the  concrete  was  distributed  on  the  street  beside 
the  tracks  In  advance  of  the  machine,  the  sand  being  first  deposited, 
then  the  crushed  rock  piled  on  that,  and  finally  the  cement  sacks 
emptied  oh  top  of  this  pile.  The  materials  were  shoveled  from  this 
pile  into  the  concrete  mixing  machine  without  any  attempt  at  hand 
mixing  on  the  street.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  delivery  of 
materials  on  the  street  to  have  exactly  the  proper  quantity  of  sand, 
rock  and  cement,  so  that  there  would  be  enough  for  the  ballasting 
of  the  track  to  the  proper  height  and  that  none  would  be  left  over. 
Each  car  was  marked  with  its  capacity  in  cubic  feet,  and  each 
receiver  was  furnished  with  a  table  by  which  he  could  easily  esti- 
mate the  number  of  lineal  feet  of  track  over  which  the  load  should 
be  distributed. 

The  concrete  mixing  machines  were  designed  and  built  in  the 
shops  of  the  United  R^-s.  Co.  Three  machines  were  used  In  this 
work,  one  for  each  gang.  The  machine  is  composed  of  a  Drake 
continuous  worm  mixer,  fed  by  a  chain  dragging  In  a  cast-iron 
trough.  The  trough  is  36  ft.  long,  so  that  there  is  room  for  fourteen 
men  to  .shovel  into  it.  Water  is  sprayed  into  the  worm  after  tl^e 
materials  are  mixed  dry.  This  water  was  obtained  from  the  fire 
plugs  along  the  route.  In  the  first  machine  built,  the  Drake  mixer 
was  8  ft.  long.  In  the  two  newer  machines  the  mixer  was  10  fL 
long.  Both  the  conveyor  and  the  mixer  were  motor  driven,  cvjrrer^t 
Jtreihg  obtained  for  this  purpose  from  the  trolley  wire  overlieai^ 
Two  types  of  machines  were  used,  one  in  which  the  conveyor 
trough  was  straight  and  45  in.  above  the  rail,  and  the  other  in  Which 
the  conveyor  trough  was  lowered  back  of  the  mixer,  being  25  In.' 
above  the  rail.  The  latter  type  had  the  advantage  of  not  requiring 
such  a  lift  in  shovelirtg,  but  the  trough  Is  so  low  that  a  nlotor  truck 
cannot  be  placed  underneath  it.  In  the  high  machine  the  mixer  Is 
moved  forward  by  a  standard  motor  truck  under  the  conveyor.  In  the 
low  machine  the  mixer  Is  moved  by  a  ratchet  and  gear  on  the  truck 
underneath  the  mixer.  A  crew  of  27  men  is  required  to  Work  each 
machine,  and  under  average  conditions  concrete  for  80  lin.  ft,  df< 
single  track,  amounting  to  22  cu.  yds.,  can  be  discharged  per  hour. 
The  following  figures  give  the  average  performance  of  the  three 
machines  in  concreting  the  westbound  track  from  14th  St.  to  Boyle 
Ave. : 

,  .Number  men  employed  at  machine 27 

Number    men    shoveling    into    machine 14 

.    Lin.   ft.   track  concreted  per  hour , ,.      80.95 

■■ '   Cu.  ft.  concrete  discharged  per  hour •. .  ''595. T9 

Cu.   yd.  concrete  discharged  per  hour 22.06 

Labor  cost  concrete  per  Tin.  ft.  of  track. .  .  .  ; $0,071 

Labor  cost  concrete  per  cu.  yd $0.26 

Cost    of   materials   composing   concrete   per    lin.    ft.  ' 

of  track $0,791 

Cost  of  materials  composing  concrete  per  cu.  yd....      $2.92 
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Total    cost    of   concrete    (labor    and    material)    per 

lin.  ft.  of  track J0.862 

Total    co8t    of    concrete    (labor    and    material)    per 

cu.  yd J3.18 

^^       Total  cost  of  concrete  (labor  and  material)  per  mile 

of  single  track $4,&51.S6 

In  these  figures  there  Is  no  charge  forieldcti^e  power  or  for  de- 
preciation. 

The  section  between  14th  St  and  Boyle  Av©.  (5.51  miles  long) 
was  divided  into  three  sections,  and  three  foremen,  with  independent 
gangs,  were  put  on  each  section.  Work  was  carried  on  day  and 
night.  The  Olive  St.  line  is  a  double-track  road,  and  during  con- 
struction one  track  was  kept  open  for  traffic  in  one  direction.  C^rs 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  were  sent  by  another  route. 

The  work  was  begun  April  30,  1906,  and  the  cars  were  turned 
back  on  the  street,  exactly  six  weeks  having  elapsed  since  ground 
was  broken.  Of  this  time  two  weeks  were  allowed  for  the  setting 
of  the  concrete,  so  that  the  entire  work,  with  the  exception  of  pav- 
ing, was  done  in  four  weeks,  an  average  of  1,040  lin.  ft.  of  single 
track  per  day.  The  cost  of  this  6%  miles  of  track  was  about  ?170,- 
500.  For  the  entire  work,  after  allowing  for  scrap  material  fpoiri  the 
old  track,  the  average  cost  per  mile  was  about  f2T,dO0.  ■' 

Cost  of  Excavating  an  Asphalt  Pavement  and  Its  Concrete  Base.* 

— In  relaying  a  street  car  track  it  was  necessary  to  excavate  the 
pavement  between  the  rails,  and  for  two  feet  outside  the  rails. 
The  pavement  was  asphalt  21^  ins.  thick  laid  on  a  concrete  base  9 
ina  thick.  The  concrete  was  made  with  natural  cement  and  was 
consequently  by  no  means  as  difficult  to  excavate  as  it  would  have 
been  if  Portland  canent  had  been  used. 

In  taking  up  the  asphalt  between  the  tracks  it  was  found  that 
the  progress  depended  very  much  upon  the  temperature  of  the  day. 
On  cool  days  when  the  asphalt  was  brittle  and  the  men  worked 
rapidly,  it  was  possible  for  three  men  to  excavate  4,800  sq.  ft  be- 
tween the  tracks  in  10  hours.  This  is  equivalent  to  nearly  180  sq. 
yds.  per  man  per  day.  Of  course,  it  was  not  necessary  to  cut  the 
asphalt  loose  from  the  rails  on  each  side,  so  the  work  consisted 
merely  in  prj'ing  up  the  asphalt  with  crow  bars  and  breaking  it 
with  a  sledge.  Two  men  pried  the  asphalt  up,  while  a  third  man 
used  the  sledge,  and  cast  the  pieces  aside  ready  to  be  hauled  away. 

During  most  of  the  time,  however,  the  asphalt  was  hot  enough 
not  to  be  brittle,  and  had  to  be  cut  up  with  a  grub  ax.  In  that 
case  two  men  would  pry  up  the  asphalt,  using  picks,  while  the  third 
man  would  cut  off  a  strip  1^^  ft.  wide  and  as  long  as  the  distance 
between  the  tracks.  Then  he  would  cut  this  strip  in  two  pieces  with 
the  grub  ax.  In  the  meantime  the  two  men  with  the  picks  would 
be  prying  up  some  more  of  the  asphalt  These  three  men  worked 
very  deliberately  and   averaged   1,700   sq.    ft   per   day.        This     is 
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equivalent  to  63  sq.  yds,,,  or  4^  cu.  j'ds.  p^r  man  per, day.     Wages 
were  $1.75,  hence  the  cost  of  excaTating  the  asphalt  was  2%   cts. 
per  sq.  yd.,  or   40  cts.  per  CU,  yd.   ;  ffli(s,.a&p9,^l,jElciude  the  cost 
of  loading  and  hauling  it  away.     .      ....    .  .    .1  ..;•!!  ■./: 

In  excavating  the  styip  1  ft  wide  outside  the  rails,  it  was,  of 
course,  necessary  to  cut  through  the  asphalt  along  a  line  .parallel 
with  the  rail  and  1  ft.  away.  To  do  this  cutting  a  chisel  having  a 
bit  3  ins.  wide  and  provided  with  a  handle,  was  held'  by  one  man 
while  a  second  man  struck  it  with  a  sledge.  These  two  men,  when 
working  rapidly,  would  cut  1,200  lin.  ft.  in  10  hours;  hence  one  man 
cut  600  lin.  ft,  thus  loosening  600  sq.  ft.  of  asphalt  ready  to  be 
pried  up.  A  third  man  would  pry  up  the  asphalt  w'ith  a  pick  and 
cut  it  off  in  sections,  and  he  averaged  600  sq.  ft.  a  day,  working 
very  deliberately.  Hence  the  average  output  of  each  of  the  three 
men  was  300  sq.  ft.,  or  33  sq.  yds.,  per  man  per  day,  cut  out  pried 
up,  and  cast  aside.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than  2^4 
cu.  yds.  per  man  per  day,  and  the  cost  w^s  75  cts.  per  cu.  ydj,  pr 

.5%   cts.  per  sq.   yd.  .,,    .  ,.,^    ^i.:    ,sj;-r.   .     n-T    ,ii    '.n..)..     w;,'      -i'A 

As  above  stated,  the  qoncret?  w^is  9.inB.  thick  «nd  W£l8  raadeiwith 
natural  cement  It  was  loosened  with  picks,  usually  without  gr«at 
difficulty,  and.  was  shoveled  aside  ready  to  be  liauled  away.  Each 
laborer  averaged  3  cu.  yds.,  or  12  sq.  yds.  per  day.  Hence  the  cost 
Vas  practically  60  cts.  per  cu.  yd.%  or  15  cts. -per  sq.  yd.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  cost  of  loading  into  wagons,  which  was  16  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.,  or  4  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  The  cost  of  hauling  depends  upon 
'distance  to  be  hauled,  and  can  be  easily  estimated  for  any  given 
conditions.  ' 

Amount  of  Materials  Required  for  Cement  Sidewall<  Construction.* 

—  Tiie  great,  majority  of  cement  sidewalks  oome  within  the.  range 
of  3  ins.  to  7  ins.  in  thickness ;  the  most  common  base  mixtures  are 
1  :2  :  5  and  1:3:6  and  the  most  common  finishing  mixtures  are 
1:1,  1:1%  and  1  :  2.  The  accompanying  tables  have  been  com- 
puted to  give  by  simple  arithmetic,  the  volume  of  concrete,  and  ihe 
quantities  of  cement,  sand  and  stone  required  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  sid|e- 
W9,lk,  ranging  from  3  ins.  to  7  ins.  thick  and  constructed  Of  the 
above  named  mixtures.  Table  XVII  gives  separately  the  vojilme 
of  base  concrete  and  of  surfacing  mortar  in  100  sq.  ft.  of  walk  o^ 
the  different  thicknesses ;  Table  XVIII  gives  for  each  of  the  thick- 
nesses and  mixtures  named  the  amount  of  cement,  sand  and  stone 
required  pe.'-  100  sq.   ft. 

The  tables  have  been  calculated  on  the  assumption  that — the 
cement  being  measured  loose  as  is  usual  in  sidewalk  work — a  bar- 
rel of  cement  measures.  4,4  cu.  ft.  For  finishing  mortar  the  voids 
in  the  sand  arriount  to  45  per  cent;  for  base  concrete  the  voids  are 
assumed  to  be  '40  per  cent  for  sand  and  45  per  cent  for  broken  stone. 

gn  these  assumptions  according  to  the  theory  of  proportioning  and 
le    tables,  of    mortar    given    in     the     section    on     Concrete,     the 
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amount  of  materials  per  cubic  yard  of  mortar  and  of  concrete  are 
as  follows : 

Mortar  proportions:  .     ^      1:1         !'■  l\ii        1:2 

Barrels    of   cement ,4.i.j,.      3.94  3.34  2.90 

Cubic   yards  of   sand.  .-,VW  .k.*;.      0.6  0.8  0.9 

Coticrete  proportions :'   '"    "  '^    1:2:5  1:3:6 

Barrels    cement 1.16  0.90 

Cubic  yards  sand   0.38  0.44 

Cubic  yards  stone 0.95  0.88 

Table  XVIII  has  been  computed   from  the  above  quantities  and 
those  given   in  Table  XVII;   thus  for   a   3-in.   base    (Table  XVII) 
0.93  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  is  required  per  100  ati.  it ;  if  the  base  be  a 
1:2:5  mixture,   then   the 
Cement  =0.93  cu.  yd.  X  1.16  bbl.  =  1.08  bbl. 
Sand  =  0.93  cu.  yd.  X  0.38  cu.  yd.  =  0.35  cu.  yd. 
Stone  =  0.93  cu.  yd.  X  0.95  cu  yd.  =  0.88  cu.  yd. 

The  final  results  are  the  quantities  given  in  Table  XVIII,  and  the 
other  quantities  given  in  this  table  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Table  XVII. — Showing  Volume  of  Concrete  Base  and   Mortab 

Wearing  Surface  per  100  Sq.   Ft.  of  Cement  Walk 

OF  Various  Thicknesses. 

— Concrete  Base. —  — Mortar  Wearing  Surface. — 

Thickness,               Volume,  Thickness,                   Volume, 

ins.                      cu.  yds.  ins.                          cu.  yds. 

2^                         0.77  1/^                              0.155 

3  0.93  %                              0.232 
3%                         1.08  1                                 0.309 

4  1.24  IVi                             0.386 
4%                         1.39  1%                             0.464 

5  1.55  1%                              0.541 

6  1.87  2  0.618 
Note. — 100  sq.  ft.  of  walk  1  In.  thick  has  a  volume  of  0.309  cu.  yd. 

To  get  the  volume  in  a  walk  of  any  thickness,  multiply  0.309  by  the 
thickness  of  the  walk  in  inches,  e.  g.,  0.309  cu.  yd.  X  6  ins.  =  1.87 
cu.  yd. 

Table  XVIIT  is  used  in  estimating  as  follows: 

Problem ;  Find  the  ajnount  of  cement,  sand  and  stone  required 
for  1,000  ft.  of  sidewalk,  5  ft.  wide ;  base  4  ins.  thick  of  1  :  2  :  5 
concrete ;  wearing  surface  1  in.  thick  of  1  :  1 1^  mortar. 

From  Table  XVIII  we  have: 

.    i.  .    .  Cement.  Sand.         Stone. 

Per  100  sq.  ft."  "  "^  "*  bbls.  cu.  yda     cu.  yds. 

Base,    4    ins '.■'. 1.43  0.47  1.18 

Wearing  surface  1  in.'. .~.':. 1.03  0.247  

Total  per  100  sq.  "ft..... 2.46  0.717  1.18 

50*  50  50 

Total  per  5.000  sq.  ft 123.00  35.850  69.00 

♦1,000  X  5  =  5,000  H- 100  =  50. 
Cost  of  Cement  Walks.— The  cost  of  cement  walks  Is  commonly 
estimated  in  cents  per  square  foot,  Including  the  necessary  excava- 
tion and  the  cinder  or  gravel  foundation.  The  excavation  usually 
costs  about  13  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  if  the  earth  is  loaded  into 
wagons  the  loading  costs  another  10  cts.  iier  cu.  yd.,  wages  being 
15  cts.  per  hr.  The  cost  of  carting  depends  upon  the  length  of  haul, 
and  may  be  estimated  from  data  given  on  page  121.    If  the  total 
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cost  of  excavation  is  27  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  If  the  excavation  Is  \t^ 
ins.  deep  we  liave  a  cost  of  1  ct.  per  su.  ft.  for  excavation  aIoo&" 
Usiuijly   the  e.\  i:^  jiot   so   ■".  jflen    the    earth    frd^j 

the  excavation  '  J  for  fillii-;  ,,j, 

The  basfe  of  the  walk  is' often  made  3  tns.  thick,  of  1  :  3  :  6  cipPr. 
Crete,  ..and  the  top,  wearing  coat  is  often  made  1  in.  thick  of  1  :  1%^ 
mortar.     The'  cement  is  invariably  Portland. 

Such  a  walk  is  .frequently  laid  on  a  foundation  of  gravri  or  cin- 
ders  4   Ins.   thitrte ,     ; 

And  by  using  the' table  'o'n  page  443,  we'  can  estimate  the  quan- 
tity  of  cement  xaqiuired.  for.  any.  .given  mixture. 

As  the  average  ^f  ai  ntmiber  of  small  jebs,  my.  records  show  the 

following  costspor  aq.  ft.  of  4-In.  v.alk  such  as  Just  described:        -.  » 

"I.      1     .  Cts.  per  sq.  ffci 

excavating. i8  Iqs.  dct  0.65    . .  ,3 

Gravel  for  4-lri.  fouh-^.. .^l  .$1.00  per  cu.   yd 1.20         .. 

-  -  0.01  »^^  b*l.  cement,  ¥t  4£.«>0-. .,  . . ; .-. S.6»     --"^ 

0.009   cu.   yd.   broken   stone,  at   $1.50 1.35       'Id 

.,„., 0.006  cu.  yd.  8an<L  at  ?1.00 0.60     - 

-Labor  making  walk 1.60 

Total    .- ..i....;*-. .."..*Oft>oD 

This  Is  »  cts.  per'sq.  ft:  -of  fmi^ed  walk.  The  gangs  that  fttillV' 
the  walk  were  usually  2  masons  at  $2.50  each  per  10-hr.  day  wiGi'f' 
laborers  at  $1.50  each.     Buch  s  gang  averaged  800  sq.  ft  of  ^raSk 

per  day.  '^^ 

Cost  of  Cement  \A^alk.» — The  following  notes,  based  on  actual  ex-''" 
perience,  relative  to  the  cost  of  a  walk,  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet' 
prepared   by  Mr.    C.    W.    Boynton   and   published   by    the  Universal'' 
Portland  Cement  Co.     Experience  has  shown  that  a  gang  of  six  mefl' 
ckn  lay  between  €00  and  800  sq.  ft.  of  walk  In  a  day  of  10  hrs.  arid 
700  sq.  ft.  is  considered  as  a  day's  work  in  arriring  at  the  figures 
given  below.     This  estimate  is  based  on  a  6-ft.  walk  ha^n^g  a  4-fli. 
base,  consisting  of  1  part  cement,  2'^  parts  sand  and  5  parts  crushed 
stone,  covered  with  a  ?i-ln.  top  of  1  part  cement  and  1^4  parts  sand. 
The  stone  ranged  !n   slxe  from    H-in-   to   %-m.  and  contained  48%'- 
voids.     A  good  grade' of  lake  sand  pas^rig  a  V^-tn.  screen  was  us«n1/ 
The  sand  contained  S^To  voids.     The  mixing  was  done  by  hand,  and ' 
the*  cost  of  materials  Includes  delivery  on  the  work.     Tlie  costs  were 
as  follows: 

Labor: 

One  finisher  at  $5  per  day %  5.00 

Fire  laborers  at  $2  per  day 10.00 

Total,  700  sq.  ft.  at  2.14  cts. $15.00. 

Materials:  :: 

Cement,   2.5  bbls.   at  $2.00. $  5.0»^ 

atone.  1.11  cu.  yds.  at  81.50 1.6fr  -^-D 

Sand.  .77   cu.  yda   at   $1.00 77  ,,,» 

Cinders.    2.7    cu.    yds.    at    50c 1.35 

Total  cost  materials  for   100   sq.   ft.   at   8.78 

cts, , $  8,78 

Total  labor  and  materials,  per  sq.  ft,  10.92  cts. 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Aug.'26;  1908. 


,  It  should  be  noted  that  this  estimate  provides  for,  a. T^al^  W^'^f^ 
an  excavation  for  tlie  sub-base  was  necessary.         "       '  '.   ,   \    ■ 

Cost  of  Cement  Walks  in  Iowa. — Mr.  L.  L.  Bingham  sent  out 
letters  to  a  large  number  of  sidewalk  contractors  in  Iowa  asking  for 
data  of  cQst.  The  following  "wa$  the  average  cost  per  square  foot  as 
giV^n  in  therepliesi  ■•    ""^  •'  "S/  «'.'^^^^"  -  ^^'^^ 

Cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

Cement,  at  $2  per  bbl. 3.6    ' 

I        1  Sahd  and  gravel   1j5 

Labor,  at  $2.30  per  day  (average) 2.2 

Incidentals,   estimated   ;^,, ..........  ^a*. 0.7 

-|[    r.sfcfi  no  '.Taf,f  •  

Total  per  sq.   ft.    .  •. ■...;."*..'..; 8.0 

This  applies  to  a  walk  4  ins.  thick,  and  Includes  grading  in  some 
cases,  while  in  other  cases  It  does  not.  Mr.  Bingham,  writes  me  that 
in  this  respect  the  replies  were  unsatisfactory.  He  also  says  that  the 
average  wages  paid  were  $2.30  per  man  per  day.  It  will  be  noted 
that  a  barrel  of  cement  makes  55^'  so.  ft.  of  walk,  or  it  takes  1.8 

bbls.  per  100  sq.  ft. •■    ;  r-    ?.;    ' 

The  average  contract  price  for  a  4-in.   walk  was  11%    cts.   per 

sq.  ft 

Cost  of  Cement  Walk,  San  Francisco. — Mr.  George  P.  "Wetmore, 
of  the  contracting  firm  of  Gushing  &  Wetmore,  San  Francisco,  givies 
the  following:  ^ 

The  foundations  of  cement  walks  hi  the  residence  district  of  San 
Francisco  are  2  %  ins.  thick,  made  of  1:2:6  concrete,  the  stone 
not  exceeding  1  in.  in  size.  The  wearing  coat  is  %  in.  thick,  ma^e 
of  1  part  cement  to  1  part  screened  beach  gravel.  The  cement  is 
measured  loose,  4.7  en.  ft.  per  bbl.  The  foundation  is  usually  laid  in 
sections  10  ft.  long;  the  width  of  sidewalks  is  usually  15  ft.  The 
top  coat  is  placed  immediately,  leveled  with  a  straight  edge  and 
"  gone  over  with  trowels  till  fairly  smooth.  After  the  initial  set  and 
first  troweling,  it  is  left  until  quite  stiff,  when  it  is  troweled  again 
and  polished — a  process  called  "hard  finishing."  Tlie  hard  finish 
makes  the  surface  less  slippery.  The  surface  is  then  covered  with, 
sand,  and  watered  each  day  for  8  or  10  days.  The  contract  price, 
is  9  to  10  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  for  a  3-in.  walk;  12  to  14  cts.  for  a  4-ln. 
walk  having  a  wearing  coat  %  to  1  in.  thick.  A  gang  of  3  or  4  men 
averages  150  to  175  sq.  ft.  per  man  per  day  of  9  hrs.  Prices  and 
wages  are  as  follows: 

Gement.  per  bbl |2.50 

Crushed  rock,  per  cu.  yd »,. ...   1.76 

Gravel  and  sand  for  foundation,  per  cu.  yd 1.40 

Gravel  for  top  finish,   per  cu.  yd. 1.75 

F,ini(Jher  wages,  best,  per  hr.. , . .  ^^. ,» .^.a  .^,,7.  .„,,,  ,0.40 

Finisher  helper,  best,  per  hr ...,y|,,,.  fli25 

Laborer,   best,   per  hr. ......  i... -.v. >,..  »i,ff<.'.s'<.. .,   0-i.<^- 

Cost  of  Cement  Sidewalks,  Toronto,  Ont.*~A  consHderable  par^  of 

the  public  improvement  work  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  Is  done  by  day  labor 
under  the  supervision  of  the  city  engineer.  In  the  following  article 
is  given  the  actual  unit  costs  of  the  construction  of  4%-ln.  con- 
crete sidewalks,  4. ft,  and  6  ft.  wide,  built  by  day  labor. 


•Engineering-Contracting, ,  Aji&, .  2^  JL90^«. 
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The  »lde-wa1ks  have  a  4-ln.  foftaidfttlon'of  coaraie  grdvel  or  aoft  coal 
cinders,  thoroughly  consolidated  by  pounding  or  rolling,  upon  which 
is  placed  a  3Vj-in.  lAJer  of  concrete,  composed  of  1  part  Portland 
cement,  2  parts  of  clean,  sharp,  coarse  sand,  and  5  parts  of  approve 
furnace  slag/  broken  stone  or  screened  gravel.  The  wearing  surface 
Js  1  in.  thick  and  is  composed  of  I  part  Portland  cement,  1  part  of 
clean,  sharp,  coarse  sand  and  3  parts  of  screened  pea  gravel,  crushed 
granite,  quartzite  or  suitable  hard  limestone. 

Cost  of  6-ft.  sidswalk. 

Per  sq.  ft. 

I<abor   ...  .V,,..  .t» .;. . ;  ...k 5.59  cts. 

0.016  bbls.  cement,  at  fl.64 2.49  cts.          ; 

0.027  cu.  yds.  gravel,  at  $0.80 2.21  cts. 

0.0046  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  10.80 0.37  cts. 

Wg,ter    0.06  eta 


Total    19.11  bis. 

Cost  op  4 -ft  Sidbwat-k, 

Persq.  ft 

I.^bor ,  .    6.73  cts. 

0.02t)4  bbls.  cement,  at  $1.54. ...;  .0.^. ...... .   3.15  r-ts. 

0.0206  cu.  yds.  gravel,  at  $0. SO 1.63   rt?. 

0.0049  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  ?0.^0 O.Zj  cts. 

Water 0.07   cts. 


Total 11.93  cts. 

The  rates  of  wages  and  the  nvakbittit  men  employed  were  as 

follows,:  -!>.... 

:1    foreman ,...-...»... ..v.  .$3.50  per  day. 

1  finisher .<*<i.(i.-. •,••■.■..•.   0.30  per  hour. 

•_   1  helper    ...tiios.V^.i't'ii.sU^^'. PP/l. .   0.22  per  hour. 

15  laborers    0.20  per  hour. 

"We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Jtust,  City  Engineer  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
for  the  above  informa:tlon.  .  , 

Note  how  these  labor  costs  are  double  what  it  costs  a  capable  con- 
tractor- to-  -do  the  same  class  of  work. 

Cost  of  a  Cement  Walk,  Forbes  Hill  Reservoir. — Mr.  C.  M.  Saville. 
M.  Ain.  Soc.  C-  EL,  gives  the  following  data  relating  to  6.250  sq.  ft 
of  cement  walk  built  by  contract: 

PH-  n     Per 
Stone  foundation  <?\i«yd»     sq.  ft. 

Broken  stone  for  12-ln.  foundation $0.40     $0,015 

t.abor  placing  same,  15  cts.  pe^  hr 1.50        0.056 

Total ,.,,_,  ,fLaO^  $0,071 

ii.ajiW  Li  '       Concrete  base  (4%  Iris,  thick).'"   ' 

1.22   bbls.   cement  per  cu.  yd.,  at  $1.53..   $1.87  $0,026 

.  0.50  cu.  yd.   sand  per  cu.   yd.,  at  $1.02..      0.51  0.007 

0.84  cu.  yd.  stone  per  cu.  yd.,  at  $1.57..      1.32  0.019 

L.abor  (6  laborers  and  1  team >«»*<.< r^,.  i .     3.^8  6.050 


Total   (for  90  cu.  ydSL»>*V.- jfc..B.  ;;4i7.1&    J0.102 

Top  finish   (1  in,  thick). 

-4  bbls.  per  cu.  yd.,  at  $1.53 \   |fl.l2 

0.8  cu.   yd.  sand,  at  $1.00 0.80 

Lampblack 0.2'*' 

Labor  (2  walk  masons  and  1  helper)...     6.36 

Total    ....^..;./,?U.*\il'l^.V.  .$1^!57     $0,038 

Grand   total    ..., $0,211 
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■  This  walk  was  6  ft.  wide  laid  on  a  12-in.  fovmdation  of  broken 
Btone.  On  top  of  this  foundation  was  the  concrete  base,  5  ins.  thick 
in  the  middle  and  4  ins.  thick  at  the  sides.  This  base  was  surfaced 
With  a  top  granolithic  finish  about  1  in.  thick. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  high  labor  cost  ($1.50)  of  placing 
the  12-in.  stone  foundation  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  stones 
were  broken  by  hand. 

The  work  on  the  coftci'eteD^se  was  unusually  expensive,  for  no 
apparent  reason  except  inefflcfency  of  the  men. 

The  two  masons  received  $2.25  each  per  day,  and  their  helper 
$1.50,  and  they  averaged  360  sq.  ft.  per  day,  or  60  lin^  ft.  of  walk 
6  ft.  wide,  which  is  equivalent  to  1%  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

Atlas  cement  was  used,  and  in  measuring  Was  assumed  to  be  3.7 
cu.  ft.  per  bbl.  

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  comment  on  the  extravagantly  large 
amount  of  stone  used  in  the  foundation. 

Cost  of  Acid  Finish  on  Cement  Walk.*— In  making  86,650  sq.  ft. 
of  cement  walks  (25  ft.  wide),  the  South  Park  Commission  of  Chi- 
cago did  the  work  by  day  labor  (in  1908)  at  the  following  cost: 

Per  sq.  ft. 
Cts. 

^,  Cement,  at  $1.35  per  bW...KMtr.i»rtf. w.    3.46 

■  Sand  and  broken  stone 4.70 

Forms 0.39 

Labor   , . . » .  ^ 3.70 

Superintendence  and  tools  (10%  of  above) 1.22 

■  '       Total    ......... 13.47 

.^r■0  "Grading  and  filling  Wth' cinders .  .  ........ WW'.'.'.   A.IZ 

Finishing  surface  with  acid 1.67 

Grand  total ..20.1-7^ 

The  cement  walk  was  5  ins.  thick  (a  4-in.  base  of  1:2:4  concrete 
and  a  1-ln.  surface  of  1 :  2i/^),  resting  on  12  Ins.  of  cinders.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  machine  mixer  was  used,  the  labor  and  super- 
intendence on  the  cement  work  cost  the  very  high  sum  of  4.92  cts. 
per  sq.  ft.,  which  did  not  include  the  labor  on  the  acid  finish  nor  on 
the  grading  and  cinders.  This  furnishes  another  example  of  an  ill- 
advised  attempt  to  "save  the  contractor's  profits." 

The  cost  of  finishing  29,395  sq.  ft  of  the  surface  by  acid  was  as 
follows: 

Per  sq.  ft. 
Total.  Cts. 

vtO,.800  lbs.    (60  carboys)   muriatic  acid,' 

at  1^   cts $135.00  0.46 

'  «6  deck  brushes,  at  50  cts.. ". . . .  '  18.00         0.06 

Labor     ,,..;>.....<....:.    2^0.00  1.00 

Add  10%  for  superlntendencseu  .iti . .!. . .      44.00         0.15 

Total    J487.00  1.67 


*EnoineerinarCfontracting,  Dec.  9,  1908.     .'.  . .    Iii)<'T 
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Cost  of  Cement  Curb  and  SidewaFks,  Gary,  Ind.*— Mr.  E.  lf.> 
Scheflow  gives  the  following:  ■  ''■ 

The  improvement  of  Madison  St.  at  Gary,  Ind.,  from  the  south  line 
of  the  Wabash  R.  R  to  the  north  line  of  the  Pittsburg,  FC  Wayne 
A  Chicago  R.  R.,  a  distance  of  3,800  ft.,  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted. The  improvement  consisted  of  brick  pavement  (see  page 
364  for  cost),  concrete  curbs  5  Ina  x  18  Ins..  with  5  ft.  radii  at 
street  Intersections  and  cement  sidewalk  514  ft.  wide.  The  grading 
was  all  done  during  the  winter  while  the  ground  was  frozen  and  all 
the  material  was  hauled  at  that  time.  These  costs  do  not  Include 
grading. 

Coat  of  Placitiff  Curb. — The  mixture  for  curbs  was  1:3:5  Port- 
land cement,  torpedo  sand  and  broken  limestone,  with  a  facing  1 V4 
ins.  thick  composed  of  1 :  1 :  S  of  Portland  cement,  sand  and  granu- 
lated granite.  The  concrete  was  mixed  dry  by  hand  and  then  mixfed 
wet  In  a  worm  screw  ttUker  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine.  Wooden 
forms  were  used. 

■me  labor  cost  was  as  follows:  ') 

Total.  Per  lin.  ft. 

Laborers,  mixing.  128  days,  at  J2.00 ....J256.00  |0.0351 

Laborers,  wheeling  and  tamping,  127  days,  at  J2   254.00  0.0348 

Finishers,   51   days,  at  $5.50 280.50  0.0383 

Form  setters,   80  days,  at   »3 .    240.00  0.0330 

Total,  7,268  lln.  ft. »1,030.50  $0.1412 

Labor  Coat  of  Laying  Sidewalka. — The  sidewalk  was  laid  with  a 
concrete  foundation  3%  Ins.  thick  of  the  same  proportions  as  that 
grfven  for  curbs  and  a  wearing  surface  %  in.  thick  composed  of  five 
parts  of  Portland  cement  to  seven  parts  of  sand.  The  labor  cost  was 
as  follows,  the  same  method  of  mixing  the  concrete  being  used  as  for 
curbs : 

TotaL       Per  sq.  ft. 

Laborers,  mixing,  117  days,  at  |2 $234.00  $0.0060 

Laborers,  wheeling,  spreading  and  tamidng,  142 

days,  at  $2 , 284.00  0.0973 

Finishers.   47  days,  at  $5.50 .-,;; 258.50  0.0066 

Form  setters,  37  days,  at  $3 :^vvw -Ji^3>  •  •  •    mOO  00029 

Total,  38,930  sq.  ft..  ..,>,,.,,,;.,<,..  ,7- ..,^..$887.50  $0.0228 

Cost  of  Cement  Curb,  lowa.t— Data  were  given  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Hall, 
in  "Engineering  News;**  April  2,'  1908,  relating  to  c*ment  curb  work. 
We  have  rearranged  and  analyzed  the  costs  as  follows.  (For  com- 
ments on  the  brick  paving  laid  at  the  same  time  and  place,  see 
page  361.) 

The  cement  curb  material  was  mixed,  1  of  cement  to  S  of  sand,  in 
a  %-cu.  yd.  Smith  mixer.  The  average  cost  of  the  three  jobs.  A,  B 
and  C,  reduced  to  the  same  rates  of  wages,  is  given  below.  Job  A 
was  2.000  llii.  ft.;  B  was  10,000  Tin,  ft;  C  was  20,000  lin.  ft.     The 

'Engineering-Contracting ,  Oct.^  14,.  1908. 
^Engineering-Contracting,  June  23,   1909. 
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cyurb  ijiea^red  •^,3(  18  Jns,  anjjl  w^  tecked  with  cind,er3,,as  ^ojmJil 
Fig.  13.     Tlie  following  costs  are  in  cents  per  Un-  ft.;:.     ~  ,  ' .,  r 


-Job- 


o;I;a 


Trer.chmen.   20p  per  hr 3;44->J'  -'^   3.50  -     '       I.TO 

Form  setters,,  3oc  per  hr..  . '^74   r.      'r4,ft3  ,,  1,63 

Filling  tindors.   20c,  per  hf .Q.i?    ,    ,„  ,0.62.,.  0,50 

Wheelers,  20c  per  hr.-.  .. olSt'     ^^'^if.ei-       •    5^5t>' 

Shovelc-rs  (concrete),  20c  ffer-lir?.".'. .' .  r-y:'"..'i^.*T^^"~>  .sO?"'J  loiQJB©. 
Tampers,  20c  pef  bnr.  j.-  .,J.r.  .iJV-.w.'.  w.  .tf-..»  !•  O.Mf,  xnolfcS^isIni  3<ft-tfti 
Finishers,  3ac  per  hr — , —  ,.;...  w,.- ,,  ^.,,.,p.42,  ,„■,, 0.70.  ,  ,,  0,5B, 
Men  on  mi.xer,  22c  per  lir. .  .  .•...;:■.'!  .''?'.''  W  ^^■"><"fi|^";'  '!^^» 
Removing"  forms,   20c  per: hr.  :'.;'.• '.  .Wi.J.  .^'^  9'.-4«"'i  eji'4.2J^iio*iimo.W 

Backfilling,    20c   per   hr 0.78  0.64       .n-AOiBOi 

Miscellaneous,    20c  per  hr. '•■••»„    0.72  l.OQ  0,05' 

Water  boy,  lOd  pt?ri^r.  ..  ."Ti'/.s/yi^VT.  ?:'J  -«.<89''-^  "ai'imgf  V^  ^*-^A0 
Team  and  driver,  4  Oc  pep- hr. ;  ,<v»i*>i<l  J  «ui  5)3.86  «-ts^r  r'a-^lwrn-v  ftJJ.Of 
Concrete  wagon,  40c  per  hr...,.^j.f,r-t -t.r  •„•  r  f  /J  Ai»i 
Foremap,  3_oc  per  hr.,  ..,..,., 2.28 

'■•'<l.  -Total  labor  '. . .  i^v'.  _.  - .-.17138 

Cement,  at  $1.40  bbl 7.65 

Sand,  at  ?1.05  ton 3.45 

Cinders '2.Q0 


Total  materials    13,1 

'■      "      •■"  .•..:... ..;^-80: 


Grand   total 


It 


Since  |it  takes  43-  lin.  ft.  of  5  x  18-in.  durb  to  tnalte  1  'cu.'  yd;; 'th© 
above  items  must  be  miilfiplied  By '  43  '  to' reduce  to  £1'' 'cubic  yard' 
ba^k      Omlttine' the) 'items.  .Qf  trepchlog^  hackflUtng.uqd: handling 


J.  :i:rn   '  i 


Chc/ers. 


IIOO 


■vl 


''•  Fig.  TJ.  ■  Cfemenf  Curb.       '    '• ''^-  •''''" 

•/if  (T-.  .  i  .     .-li-/;   j:',    l  ,u..  .;;     -    .,r^  t.-ismaO  to  JsoO 

cindera,  we  seetthat  the  labor  on  Job  C  cost  7.4  c^a  per :J^t»,j  Xl;^ 
which  i8  equjvaleiit.to  ?3,18  per  cu.  yd.  of  cptnent  curb.,  TJtip,  qtl^^ 
two  jobs,  were  considerably  more  exp^nfiive,  p^^cticujar^y,^  ^p  MftRifft 
trenching  and  teaming.  ^  jj,..  „.,,,, 

,  :N|One  of  th^  tbfe^,  was  ecoBomically  handled,  as. may;  be  seen.,by 
comparison, withj  Jibe  cos^s  given,  on  page  451,  where  tjje  labor  cost 
q.bow^  half  as  •  m\ic^, per  cubic' yar^  as^on^Jqli  Q,  ap^'^an  .less^than 
haW  as  much.p^,  on  .Jobs.A  and  B,',  ,,,,^  ,-, ,'  '^  .  '.,  '''.,'  ,',,.";^  '' ^ 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  curbs  often  differ  consider- 
ably in  cross-section,  and  the.  labor  of  mixing  a,nd  placing  the  con- 
crete therefore  differs  materially  when   compared  }n  terms  ot  the 
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lineal  foot  as  the  unit.     Hence  all  cost?  so  b^  reduced  to 

tWe  cubic  yard  basis  also.     "Wneh  this  is  ntractor  will  fre- 

queniiy  find  that  his  work  is  ;.       '  mueu  with  the  expedftfoh 

that  it  should  be;    for  evHipa-  -  he  cubic  yard  cost  of  other 

jobs  "'■  '=;»'>-  -v..,,..^t^.-  r,,.. ,  ^.    ^^  the  contractor  a  weakness 

of  ni  ,   on   his  own   job.     This  is  well 

exen^i  orded  by' ilr.    ital!.''  "  "^IP 

Cost  of  Cement  Curb.* — The  concrete  •  a*-> 

built  at  an  average  labor  co^  of  6  ctx  i  'ce 

employed  oii^Ue  work  was  ais  follows: 

^  i»-«  laborert^  at   f  1.75. .  .^. . .-. 

1  finislier,  at  53.00 

1  working  foreman.  at:$4.00 

..  t  

Total.  350  Un.  ft..  Jit  S  cts f  .1.  lu 

Tills  force  averaged  350  lln.  ft.of  curb  per  i!ay  of  'H  hrs..  For  the 
body  of  the  curb,  1  %  yds.  gravel  and  7  sacks  of  Portland  cement  in 

_  s'O"  —**    -^s' 


1 


Encf.-Confr 

Fig.    14.     Cement    Curb. 


a  batch  would  make  60 '•  Ira.'  til  •of  'curb.  For  the  outside  finish  a 
batch  wa?  matle  of  18  pails  of  screened  gravel  mixed  witli  4  sacks 
(12  pails)  of  Portland  cement  C^   .      '      ' 

The  cost  of  the  materials  was  as  follows,  In^  Uiqludlilg  the  out- 
side cement  finish :  -  _     ^       '    '         ' 

-,»     i^ ._'_  Perlin.  ft. 

0.03  cu.'yd.  grave;!,  at  ^1.25. 10.0375 

0.03  bbl.    cement,   sft   %iA^ 0.0720 


Total     ?0.1075 

For  the  above  information  we  are.  indebted  ^  Mr^  A.  W.  Saxmders, 
of  Johnstown,:  Pa.  ;       T,  ."  ,  .••  .  .-  .  .'.:  .    ,     ' 

Cost  of  Cerrteyit  Cv*  and  Gutter.— The  following  costs  were  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Caiarlfis  Apple,  and  relate  to  wiurk-done  at  Champaign, 
111.,  in  1903."  The  work  was  done  by  contract,  at  .45  cts-per  lin.  ft. 
of  the  curb  and  gutter  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

The  concrete  curb  and  glitter' was  built  in  a  trench  as  shown  in  the 
cut-     Tbe , earth  w^  removed  from  this  trench  with  pick  and  shawl 
at  a  rate  of  1  cu.  yd.   per  man  pec  hour.      The  concrete  work  was  , 
built  in   alternate    sections.    7    ft.    in    length.      A    continuous   line  of 
planks  was  set  on  edge  to  form  the  front  and  back  of  the  concrete., 
~~;  "..-.      *o    ^,;  •       ■      li        r(  St*/  ^i\,    tA   a-iin   « 

•finffin€wn|iP-qpfar,<»c«|i|r,  Jwfj  40,490&.  .^   »   ^rt,  ss^i^rfw 
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curb  and  gutter ;    and  wood  partitions,  staked  into  place,  were  used 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 


Cost  or  CurS  and  Gutter. 
No.  of  Lin.  ft. 
men.  per  day. 


Opening   trench,    18x30-in 2 

Placing  and  ta.mping  cinders 2 

Setting  forms  : 

Boss  setter    1 

Assistant    setter    1 

Laborer    1 

Total    setting    forms 3 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete  : 

Clamp   man    1 

Wheelers     3 

Mixing   concrete    4 

Mixing  finisliing  coat 2 

Tampers    1 

Finishing : 

Foreman  and  boss  finisher 1 

Assistant  flnislier 1 

Water  boy 1 

Total  making  concrete 14 

Total  for  labor  per   100   ft 

Materials  for  100  lin.  ft. 


144 
350 


400 


Total 

wages. 

$3.50 

3.50 

3.00 
2.00 
1.75 

?6.75 

?1.75 
5.25 
7.00 
3.50 
1.75 

4.00 

3.00 

.50 


350        ?26.75 


■1      j-Quantity. 

Portland   cement    i-  •  •  •  •      **^  ^^^la. 

Cinders     ,. L.  4"^  1    l'^  y^^- 

Gravel    -X^VAjVlttYtA-  ->^ -T-^  ^f  5  yds. 

Broken   stone    \  .  77 2.5  yds. 

Sand 1-0  yds. 

Total  for  material  per  100  ft 

Total  for  material  and  labor  per  100  ft. 


PYice. 

$1.85 

.50 

1.00 

1.40 

1.00 


Cost  per 

100  ft. 

$2.43 

1.00 


$1.69 

$0.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
0.50 

1.14 
0.88 
1.14 

$    7.64 
$12.76 

$15.42 
3.75 
2.50 
3.50 
1.00 


Fig.   15.     Cement  Curb  and  Gutter. 

•Thft'lif'^e  total  cost,  exclusive  of  lumber,  tools,  interest,  profits, 
etc.,  and  It  Is  practically  40  cts.  per  Hn.  ft. 

In  100  lin.  ft.  of  curb  and  gutter  there  were  4.6  cu.  yds.  of  con- 
crete and  mortar  facing,  4  cu.  yds.  of  which  were  concrete :  hence  the 
9  men  in  the  concrete  gang  laid  14  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  per  day. 
whereas  the  4   men   mixing  and  placing  the  mortar  finishing   laid 
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only  2  Vi  cu.  y4a-  of  mortar  per  day,  mumming  tljat  the  mortar  fin- 
ishing averaged  Just  1  in.  thick.  Since  these  4  men  (2  mixers  and  2 
finishers)  received  J10.50  a  day,  it  cost  more  than  |4  per  cu.  yd.  to 
mix  and  place  the  1:  2  mortar,  as  compared  with  |1.41  per  cu.  yd. 
for  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete.  The  concrete  was  built  in 
alternate  sections  7  ft.  long.  The  3  men  placing  forms  averaged  400 
lin.  ft.  a  day,  so  that  the  cost  of  placing  the  forms  was  $1  per  cu.  yd. 
of  concrete.  The  2  men  placing  and  tamping  cinders  averaged  16 
cu.  yds.  of  cinders  per  day.  or  8  cu.  yds.  per  man.  This  curb  and 
gutter  was  built  by  contract  at  45  cts.  per  lln.  ft. 

For  several  jobs,  hi  which  a  curb  and  gutter  essentially  the  same 
as  shown  In  Fig.  15  was  built,  my  records  show  a  general  corre- 
spondence with  the  above  given  data  of  Mr.  Apple.  Our  work  was 
done  with  smaller  gangB,  1  mason  and  2  laborers  being  the  ordi- 
nary gang.  Such  a  gang  would  lay  80  to  100  lln.  ft  of  curb  and 
gutter  per  10-hr.  day,  at  the  following  cost: 

1  mason,  at  $5.50 12  50 

niT*!        2  laborers,  at  11.50 3.00  •     ■  /r 

Total ^^ 

This  made  a  cost  of  :. '^  to  7  cts.  per  lin.  ft*,  for  labor,  and  it  did 
.not  include  the  cost  of  digging  a  trench  to  reoeive  tbe.curb  and  gut- 
ter. ,    . 

Cost  of  Cement  Curb,  Baltimore,  Md.— I  give  the  following 
abstract  from  an  article  in  Enaineering-Contracting ,  Sept  22,  1909, 
merely  to  show  how  high  the  cost  of  a  cement  curb  may  be  when 
built  by  day  labor  Instead  of  by  contract.  This  work  was  done  in 
Baltimpre.  In  1908.  by  city  forces,  at  the  following  cost: 

A  A..T  J  ._    ^  Pe'"  Mn.  ft.     V 

0.037  cu.  yd.  crushed  stone,  at  J1.75 JO  065 

0.02  cu.  yd.   sand,  at  $0.80 0  015        '^• 

scjmi   it«06  bbl.  cement,  at  $1.29 0.0«4       '  I 

-"'"1  Total    concrete    materials ,...,$0147       ^' 

Wainwrlght  iron  har .;;•..;  '■  .   0160         '* 

Frogs '..'i..y{,.,  oioiO        '-■ 

Total  materials   jO  304 

Labor o!506     '    '^ 

_  ') 

Grand  total   $0,810 

The  gang  engaged  In  making  this  curb  was  as  follows  per  i-ht. 
day :  txfifrt  iii.:. 

,    .      "  Per  day. 

1  finisher    .i.... •?!.?..'..      S  Kn 


3  laborers,    at  $1.66%  ...'.',*/.*.*.*.*.'*!*  **i.;iC^I' 'J      R, 


2.50 
00 


1  cart,  horse  and  driver 2.50 

Total,  28  lin.  ft.,  at  50  cts $14.00 

The  curb  measured  6  Ins.  thick  by  24  Ina  high,  or  1  cu.  ft.  per 
lin.  ft.,  and  the  concrete  was  mixed  1  :  2  v^  :  3.  Since  the  labor  cost 
50  cts.  per  lin  ft,  this  is  equivalent  to  $13.50  per  cu.  yd. !  So  far  as 
I  know,  this  breaks  all  records  for  high  cost  of  cement  curb  work. 
Of  course  the  "contractors'  profits"  were  saved. 
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'  Ct5st  Of  Cement  Curb  and  Gutter,  Ottawa,  Ont.*— The  method 
arid  cost  of  constructingr  1,326  ft.  of  cement  curb  and  gutter  at  Ot- 
tawf*,  Ont.,  are  given  In  some  detail  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Richardson,  As- 
sistant City  Engin^et".  "We  have  remodeled  the  description  and  re- 
arranged the  figures  of  cost  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
.  The  concrete  curb  was  built  before  doing  any  work  on  the  road- 
^Vay,  and  the  first  task  was  the  excavation  of  a  trench  2 1^  ft  wide 
.  and  averaging  1  ft.  8  ins.  in,  depth  through  light  red  sand.  On  the 
bottom  of  thio  trench  there  was  placed  a  foundation  of  stone  spalls 
8  Ins.  thick  ;  in  width  this  fou,ndation  reached  from  3  ins.  back  of  the 
curb  i.o  6  ins.  beyond  the  front  of  the  water  table.  The  curb  was 
made  5  ins.  thick  and  ran  from  10  ins.  to  5%  ins.  in  height,  and 
the  wjiter  table  was  14  ins.  wide  and  4  ins.  thick,  with  a  fall  of  li4 
iris,  from  front  to  hack.  .  The  concrete  used  was  a  mixture  of  1,  of 
Portland  cement,  3  of  sand,  3  of  %-in.  screened  limestone,  and  4 
of  2-in.  stone.  It  was  deposited  in  forms  and  tamped  to  bring  the 
water  to  the  face  and  then  smoothed  with  a  light  troweling  of  stifC 
mortar. 

The  forms  were  constl-hcted  by  first  setting  pickets  and  nailing  to 
them  a  hack  board  2  ins.  thick  and  12  ins.  wide  and  a  front  board 
2  ins.  thick  and  6  ins.  wide.  The  concrete  for  the  water  table  was 
depositee!  in  this  form  in  sections  and  brought  to  surface  by  straight 
edge  riding  on  wooden  strips  nailetJ  across  the  form  and  properly  set 
to  slope,  etc.  After  the  water  t^ble  had  been  troweled  down  and 
brushed  a  1  x  10-in.  board  was  set  to  mold  the  front  face  of  the 
curb.  This  board  Was  sustained  by  small  "knee  frames"  made  of 
three  pieces  of  1  x  2^-ln.  stuff,  one  conforming  to  the  slope  of  the 
water  tajile  and  long  enough  to  extend  beyond  the  front  of  the  2x6- 
in.  front  board,  a  second  standing  plumb  and  bearing  against  the 
1  X  10-in.  face  board,  and  the  third  forming  a  small  corner  brace 
between  the  two  former  to  hold  them  in  their  proper  relative  posi- 
tions. The  1  X  10-iri.  face  board,  etc.,  was  separated  from  the  2  x  12- 
In,  back  board,  by  a  5,-in..  block  at. each  end,  and  then  braced  by  the 
knee  frames  every  3  or  4  ft.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  bring 
this  I'xlO-ih.  'bdai'd  ihto  perfect  line  by  moving  the  knee  braces  in 
or  out,  and  when  correct  nailing  them  to  the  2  x  6-in.  front  board. 
The  IbtlO-iJii  face  board  being  in  position  and  braced  and  lined, 
the  curb  mai:erial  was  thoroughly  tamped  In,  and  when  ready  was 
troweled  and  brushed  on  the  top,  a  small  round  being  worked  onto 
the  top  from',  corner  with  the  trowel. 

Expansion  Joints  were  provided'  for  by  building  into  the  curb 
every  12.  ft,  a  piece  of .  %-in. . boiler  plate,  which  was  afterward 
withdrawn  and  che  joint  filled  with  sand  and  faced  over.  As  soon 
as  the  concrete  had  set  sufficiently,  the  face  board  was  taken  down 
and  face  of  curb  finished  and  brushed,  the  fillet  between  curb  and 
water  table  being  finished  to  2^  ins.  radius.  Circular  curb  and 
gutter  of  same  construction,  was,  built  at  each  corner,j^%-in.  bass- 
#ood  being  ufed  for  forms,  Ii^tead  of  2  x  1-In.  lumber.' 
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In  addition  to  the  actual  construction  of  curb  and  gutter  the  cost 
given  below  includes  tbe  cleaning  up  of  the  street,  spreading  or  re- 
moval of  all  surplus  material  from  excavation,  and  the  extension 
of  all  sidewalks  out  to  the  curbs  at  the  corners.  It  was  also  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  watchman  on  this  work,  which  duty,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  be  done  by  the  general  watchman.  The 
total  length  built  was  1.326  ft,  of  which  1.209  ft.  is  straight  and 
117  ft.  cur\-ed  to  a  12-ft.  radius. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  were  $2  for  horse  and  cart.  11.65  for 
watchman,  and  an  average  of  11.90  i>er  day  for  labor,  including 
foreman ;  all  for  nine  hours'  work  per  day.  The  working  force  con- 
sisted of  1  foreman,  1  finisher,  1  handy  man,  4  concrete  men,  and 
3  laborers,  total  10  men. 

The  labor  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows:  ,, 

Per  lin.  ft.    <t9 
Labor:  Total.  Cts.  ., 

Ebccavatlon  and  setting  boards %  8.S .90  0.7 

Laying  stone  foundation 42.30  3.3  '^ 

Concreting 61.30  4.6 

Finishing    45.15  3.4 

Carting    .^:.^H-iUO..^iaso»X.iV^ti%et   brtt^wHu'    0.76 

Watchman    ... -.^^-. ,,,.-,.... .v 25.90'.  1.89 

Clearing  up 13.60  1.04 

Extras    (sidewalk  extensions) 17.23  1.31 


Total    .....,.,..., $304.33  23,00 

The  cost  of  materials  for  curb  and  foundation  were  as  follows: 

Per  lln.  ft 
Materials:  Total.  Cts. 

171.112    tons    spalls ?102.93  7.76 

42  tons  2-in.  stone 41.16  3.09 

30.8  tons   %-in.  stone 42.57  3.21 

33,000  lbs.  cement   161.70  12.19 

24   cu.   yds.   sand 19.20  1.45 


Total .5367.56  27.70 

The  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  as  follows: 

Supplies,  Etc.:  Total. 

1,000  ft  B.  M.  2x12  boards  charged  oflf %  9.25 

500  ft.  B.  M.  2x6  boards  charged  off. . . 4.12 

1,000  ft  B.  M.  1  X  10  boards  charged  off 14.25 

i^-In.  basswood    4.30 

%   keg    3-in.    nails 1.42 

%  keg   4-in.    nails 1.43 

Pickets     3.25 

Tools  charged  off ^ 3.15 

Total .^41.17 

This  total,  when  divided  by  1,326  lin.  ft  of  curb,  gives  the  cost  i>er 
lineal  foot  as  about  3  eta.    We  can  now  summarize  as  follows : 

Item.  TotaL     Per  lin.  ft     P.  C.  of  totaL 

Labor .,      ?304.33  $0.23  43 

Material    367.56  .28  61 

Supplies    41.17  .03  6 


Total    $713.06  $0.54  100 

As  Indicated  above,  on  more  extensive  work  the  costs  of  carting, 
watchman,  cleaning  up,  and  extras  would  be  avoided.     They  cost 
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on  this  work  5  cts.  and  the  work  could  therefore  be  done  for  49  eta 
if  no  such  charges  were  included.  On  such  work  also  the  charge  for 
supplies  would  be  lower  per  foot  and  on  any  future  work  the  labbr 
cost  could  be  materially  lowered,  this  curb  having  been  somewhat 
of  an  experiment  as  to  method  of  construction.  It  Is  thought  that 
with  no  charges  for  carting;  cleaning,  watchman,  and  extras,  and 
with  the  experience  obtained,  this  curb  could  be  built  for  about  46 
cts.  The  proportions  adopted  and  the  method  of  construction  fol- 
lowed, produce  a  very  strong,  dense,  homogeneous  curb  and  gutteft 
Cost  of  SettinQ  Stone  Curbs. — After  the  trench  has  been  dTig 
and  foundation  prepared,  a  mason  and  a  helper  will  Set  1225  lln.  ft. 
of  stone  curb  In  10  hrs.  If  the  mason  receives  35  cts.  per  hr.,  and 
his  helper  receives  20  cts.  per  Hr.,  the  placing  of  tlie  curb  costs  2  Mj 
cts.  per  Irn.  ft.  This  cost  is  based  upon  the  work  of  laying  several 
thousand  feet  of  dressed  Medina  sandstone  curb,  2,4  ins,  deep,  and 
does  not  Include  any  dressing  of  the  stone.  The  men  were  not  very 
efficient. 

Cost  of  Cutting  and  Setting  Granite  Curb,  N.  Y.* — The  work 
was  done  by  a  cohtractor  on  a  New  York  City  street,  and  involved 
the  dressing  and  setting  of  1,560  lin.  ft.  of  granite  curb.  Each  curb 
cutter  cut  28i>^  lin.  ft.  of  curb  per  day,  and  each  curb  setter  set  184 
lin.  ft.  per  day.     The  labor  cost  was  as  follows: 

Per  lln.  ft. 

0.0352  day  curb   cutter,   at    $4.00 ?0.141 

0.0058  day  curb    setter,    at   ?4.00 (^.023 

P-0120  day  curb  setter's  helper,   at   ?2.00 0.024 

;''■;: Total  J'.:. ;....;.._...;.; lo.iss 

These  men  were  very  inefficient  or  poorly  managed.      '     j;. 

Cost  of  Resetting  Curb,  N.  Y.t — On  Broadwaj',  between  110th 
and  llSth  street.  2,253  lin.  ft.  of  stone  curb  was  set:  fn  1904.  Of 
this  only  500  ft.  was  new  curb,  the  rest  being  old  curb  that  Was 
taken  up,  dressed  and  reset.  The  work  was  done  by  a'  contractor, 
whose  men  worked  an  8-hr.  day,  and  thB  actual  posts  Were  as  tol- 

i\.,Sxcavation:. Rate  per  day.     Per  litt'ft. 

Fbremaa |3.75  $0,004 

Laborer* -l^O  .020 


ToUlper.lin-.ft T..:S.       i  ?0.02'4 

Concrete:                                        Rate  per  day. ,  Per  lin.  ft. 
Foreman    ;.•..;;...;;, ....  .  .■.....•.-    $3.75        '■    $0,004 

Laborer.8.;,.  ,>...«. '  ■  ■_.^-\yhbM9  .026 

"  Total  l?er  lln.  ft. ;(.  .'M*'. .'.  $0.03 

Setting  xtnd:''i}r'eS8ing  Curbs:    Rate  per  day.  P-er  lln.  f t. 

Stonecutter?     .....'.....;;;      $5.00  $0.1.?, 

CJiirb   settfei^s    _..,....;....        4.00  .02? 

Curb   setters'   help....'..  I . .  .  : .    '    2.50  .025 

Total'iJei-'lin.  ft: i'..V. ■..-.•...•..... •••..•••  $0,167 
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It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  table  the  excavation  under  curb  Is 
for  the  taking  up  of  the  old  curb  and  making  excavation  for  new 
curb. 

The  concrete  for  the  curb  foundation  required  twenty-nine  loads 
of  stone  costing  $72,  sixteen  loads  of  sand  at  a  total  eoet  of  $35,  and 
1€0  liags  of  cement  at  a  total  cost  of  $64.  The  total  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial for  the  curb  foundation  amounted  to  |171. 

Recording    Cost   of   Street   Sprinkling. — Xo  record   of  the   cost   of 

Street  sprinkling  is  entirely  satisfactory  unless  it  shows: 

1.  The  average  daily  wage  of  team  and  driver  on  the  sprinklings 
wagon. 

2.  Number  of  miles  of  street  of  given  width  kept  sprlnlclefd  each 
day  by  each  sprinkling  wagon. 

3.  Number  of  gallons  of  water  averaged  per  day  i)er  square  yard, 
of  street,  of  given  kind  of  pavement,  during  the  sprinkling  season 
(usually  Apr.  1  to  Oct.  31  in  the  North). 

4.  Number  of  days  that  sprinkling  was  iione  during  the  year. 

5.  Cost  per  sq.  yd.  for  the  year  for  (a)  water  and  <b)  team 
time  sprinkling  it.  , 

Contracts  have  often  been  let  on,  the  basis  of  a  given  price  per 
1,000  sq.  yds.  for  sprinkling  during  the  dry  season.  This  form  of 
contract  is  objectionable  in  that  disputes  are  very  apt  to  arise  over 
the  inspection  of  the  work.  What  seems  sufficient  sprinkling  to  the 
contractor  may  seem  quite  insufficient  to  the  Inspector.  I  am  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  doing  all  sprinkling  by  contract,  but  the  contract 
should  be  based,  not  upon  the  number  of  square  yards  sprinkled  a 
stated  number  of  times  daily  for  a  stated  number  of  days,  but  upon 
the  numher  of  gallons  sprinkled  from  a  nozzle  of  specified  kind.  This 
involves  metering  the  sources  of  water  supply,  which,  however,  is  an 
expense  of  slight  consequence.  .  .    , 

The  cost  of  sprinkling  depends  primarily  upon  the, i^mpu^t  .Qf  l^ater 
loaded  into  the  tank,  hauled  and  spread  upon  the  street;  hence  fn^, 
gallon  Is  the  proper  unit  of  cost.  Obviously,  however,  the  kind  of, 
sprinkler  or  nozzle  from  which  the  w;ater  flows  should  be  specified^ 
so,  that  too  much  water  will  not  be  pi^t  upon  the  street  at  one  time 
and  place. 

Such  a  contract  is  flexible  as  to  the  number  of  sprinklings — de- 
pending on  the  weather — and  is  exact  as  to  its  payment  in  pro- 
portion to  work  done.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  far  cheaper,  in  the  long 
run,  than  any  attempt  to  do  the  sprinkling  by  day  labor  forces  work- 
ing for  the  city. '^        /  ^,'-..'    ■  -X   -,..,• 

Cost  of  Street  .Sprinkllngf  Washington,  D.  C.*— Aixmi  #i  nii^es 
of  streets  and  roads  in  the  restrict  of  Columbia  are  sprinkled  each 
day  upon  which  •wceather  conditions  were  such  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary. The  District  owns  its  own  sprinklers  and  teams  and  hires  the 
drivers.     In  all  19  sprinklers  are  used,  four  on  the  heavily  traveled 
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car-track  paved   stre«ts»  lOAQi'l^   Cfa-^tnacadam   and   dirt   streets  or 
roads.  •'  • 

Each  sprinkler  is  requir€>d  to  cover  two  miles  of  territory  from  8£ta. 
m.  to  5  p.  m.,  at  least  three  times  each  day.  The  sprinklers  arfe 
2-horse  wagons,  and  have  a  capacity  of  450  gallons  each.  On  the 
average,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  tanks  about  every  iy^  squares;, 
or  a  distance  in  one  direction  of  1,750  ft.  :;'oO   'vr'.jioD'ia 

The  dimension  of  the  spray  nozzle  on  the  Inside  Is '4%  Ins.  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  holes  through  wliich  the  water  flows- vary  from  2/32 
ins.  to  4/32  Ins.  and  cover  a  diameter  of  2'/^   Ins.  .    •  .^, 

The  water  is  supplied  free  of  charge,  and  drivers  are  paid  $1.75 
per  day,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  main-, 
taining  the  2  horses,  repairs,  etc.,  is  about  $1.25  per  day,  or  a  total 
of  $3.00   for   each  day  per  wagon  for   each  day  upon  which  work 
is  performed. 

The  cost  of  the  sprinkling  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  was  as  follows: 

Drivers     ..'...■.' %   4,621.27 

Forage,   pro  rata 4,863.77 

Horseshoes  and  nails,   pro  rata. . , . ,  ,i.  ^.  ., .  .         218.55 
Incidental   expenses,    pro   ratal  1'.  f';».*'.'.  ?V*7. .  .         419.13 
Miscellaneous  expenses,  pro  rata.  ...;.'......         830,46 

Wages  of  extra  laborers 1,28;). 13 

Total,  40  miles,  at  $306 $12,242.31 

/^The  total  number  of  days  worked  was  195. 
fhe  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  each  sprinkler  for  the 
fiscal  year  was  about  $644,  or  $3.30  per  sprinkler  per  day  worked, 
Since  each  sprinkler  covered  2  miles  of  street,  or  about  37,500  sq, , 
yds.  daily,  the  total  cost  of  sprinkling  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
water)  was  $64  4  -^  37,500  sq.  yds.  =  1.72  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  per  season 
(of  195  days),  for  sprinkling  three  times  daily. 

jppst  of  Sprinkling  Streets  and  Roads. — Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Croes  says. 
that  to  keep  down  the  dust  in  Central  Park,  N.  T.,  from  April  1  to 
Oct.  31  (7  mos.),  about  100  cu.  ft.  (7^0  gals.)  of  water  were  used^ 
daily  per  1,000  sq.  ycfs.  of  macadam,  the  greatest  amount  on  arijJ^J 
one  day  being  157  cu.  ft.  per  i,000  sq.  yds.  Carts  holding  41  cu.  f £ ' 
of  water  were  used.  From  the  above  it  appears  that  about  160  gal's, 
of  water  were  used  per  sq.  yd.^f  macadam  during  the  7  mos. 

Mr.  E.  P.  North  states  that  to  keep  down  the  dust  on  an  earth 
road,  water  applied  twice  daily,  there  were  143  cu.  ti.   (1,070  gals.) 
of  water  used  daily  per  1,000  sq.  yds.     A  sprinkling  cart  holding  60 j 
cu.   ft.  covered  850  sq.  yds.,  or  about   %   gal.   per  sq.  yd. 

Mr.   E.  tr.  Mowe  «iv«8  fhe  cost  of  sprinkling  park   CmacadaMk) 

roads.      The  rftatd'  was  ■  sprinkled    10   times  dally  td'  ketp'  th6  'dti«' 

dorwn,  a  sprlnftlerxtfith  fine  holes  being  used.  •  •  r    -n    '/■> 

'■'  Per  mile       ' 

.(.  per  year. 

1,170.000  gals,  water,  at  16  cts.  per  1,000  gals $187 

Teams    .,,,.... .......... ...,,, -  S^o.j,  A 

Total    $720 
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Unfortunately  the  width  o£  these  park  roads  Is  not  glveo.  so  titet 

it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  water  or  cost  per  sq.  yd. 
Amount  of  Water  for  Sprinkling  Streets,  Indianapolis  and 
Minneapolis.— ilr.  F.  A.  W.  Davis  gives  the  following.  In  Indian- 
apolis, during  the  year  of  1892,  from  Apr.  1  to  Oct.  31  (7  mos.), 
14,900.000  sq.  ft.  of  streets  were  sprinkled,  using  7.1  gals,  per  sq.  tv, 
or  64  gals,  per  sq.  yd.,  for  the  season.  The  water  was  metered  and 
pa44  for  at  8  cts.  per  1.000  gals,  (or  »80  per  1,000,000  gals.).  Hence 
the  water  cost  $0,005.  or  %  ct.  per  sq.  yd-,  or  about  ^  mill  per  sq. 
ft.  The  sprinkling  was  done  by  contract,  the  prices  ranging  from 
J38  to  J48  per  10,000  sq.  ft.,  which  is  equivalent  to  3.4  cL  to  4.3 
ct  per  sq.  yd.,  for  the  season.  The  streets  were  ^riixkled  3  to  4 
times  dally.     Hence  these  contract  prices  were  high. 

Durlng  1893  there  were  S  gals,  used  per  sq.  ft.  or  72  ^l\k  per 

sq.  yd.  .,,  .    ,. , 

It  is  stated  that  in  Minneapolis,  during  189.1.  eacte    tmn-    on     a 

sprinkling  cart  averaged  7,100  lin.  ft.  of  street  sprinkled  per  day, 
which  is  nearly  1.4  miles  of  street,  there  being  130  carts  employed  in 
sprinkling  207  miles  of  street.  During  two  of  the  driest  months  of 
summer,  10.000.000  gals,  were  used  per  day,  which  is  nearly  50,000 
gala  per  mile  per  day.  The  width  of  streets  is  not  stated,  but  If 
they  averaged  32  ft,  there  were  2.67  gals,  of  water  per  sq.  yd.  per 
day,   during  the  two  driest  months. 

Sprinkling  Car  Tracks.— The  cost  of  sprinkling  the  street  car 
tracks  of  the  Detroit  United  Railway  of  Detroit  Mich.,  amounts  to 
$4,123  per  season;  the  company  has  eight  sprinkling  cars  in  opera- 
tion, the  cost  for  each  car  per  year  thus  being  $511.  Two  of  the 
cars  have  tanks  of  a  capacity  of  3,670  gallons  each,  and  six  cars 
have  a  tank  capacity  of  3,702  gallons  each.  A  car  having  a  tank 
capacity  of  3,702  gallons  sprinkles  at  one  filling  3.3  miles  of  track 
to  a  width  of  8  ft     The  rate  per  hour  is  10 14  miles.  'V^ 

Recording  Cost  of  Street  Sweeping.- Very  rarely  doe*  an  annual 
report  on  municipal  street  sweeping  contahi  the  data  in  form  that 
admits  of  comparison  with  other  cities.  Sweeping  cost  data  should 
be  so  compiled  as  to  show  the  following: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  workmen,  the  numl>ers  In  each  class, 
and  their  respective  daily  wagea 

2.  The  average  dally  wage. 

3.  The  number  0%  days  worked  by  ttie  ayerage  workman  during 

the  fiscal  year.  .,  . 

4.  If  possible,  the  average  numbeiitt^  Abnea  aH  streets  were 
swept  during  the  year.  -      ,  . 

«'  5.     The  cost  of  this  sweeping  per  sq.  yd.  of  street  per  year. 

6.  The  cost  per  1,000  sq.  yds.  for  one  sweeping. 

7.  The  number  of  loads  and  cu.  yda  of  sweepings  removed- 
It  is  further  desirable,  where  there  are  several  different  kinds  of 

pavements,  to  give  the  unit  costs  of  sweeping  each  class. 
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Where  machines  are  used,  their  kind  and  number,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  doingr  the  work  should  be  stated. 

A  common  cost  of  sweeping  is  about  20  cts.  per  1,000  sq.  yds. 
swept  once.  H«nce  if  a  street  is  swept  3  times  a  week,  or  156  times 
a  year,  the  cost  is  3.12  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  per  year  for  sweeping.  •' 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  street  cleaning  can  not  be  well  done 
by  contract,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  specifying  exactly  what  is 
wanted  and  of  determining  by  inspection  whether  the  contract  is  be- 
ing lived  up  to.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  where  the  attempt  is  made 
to  contract  at  a  given  price  per  sq.  yd.  of  street  per  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
elsewhere,  that  much  of  the  difficulty  vanishes  when  a  contract  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  1,000  sq.  yds.  swept  once.  Then,  if,  say,  3 
sweepings  a  week  does  not  give  satisfactory  cleanliness,  the  number 
of  sweepings  can  be  increased  and  paid  for  at  the  contract  price  of, 
say,  20  cts.  per  1,000  sq.  yds.  swept  once. 

Under  such  a  contract,  the  contractor  should  be  required  to  work 
his  men  in  fairly  large  gangs,  and  under  the  general  direction  6f  the 
city's  representative.  Under  the  "patrol  system"  of  sweeping,  each 
street  cleaner  is  assigned  a  certain  length  of  street  to  keep  clean. 
This  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  metliod  where  work  is  done  by  day  labor 
by  the  city ;  but  it  is  not  an  economic  metliod,  nor  one  to  be  gen- 
erally used.  The  German  method  of  having  men  work  in  large 
gangs  is  far  more  economic.  It  possesses  the  very  important  advan- 
tage of  enabling  one  to  know  exactly  how  many  times  each  street 
has  been  actually  swept  over  each  week,  and  thus  makes  it  possible 
to  determine  what  it  has  cost  per  1,000  sq.  yds.  for  each  sweeping. 
As  this  is  the  only  unit  of  cost  of  sweeping  that  admits  of  a  rational 
comparison  of  the  cost  in  different  cities,  or  of  the  cost  in  different 
sections  of  the  same  city,  ,it  is  qbviously  of  the  utmost  ioipgrtaiifi"? 
pi  adopt  the  "gang  syst^i^  f^id  fibandon  the  "patrol  sys^in'Vift^ 
sweeping.  !.  ,  ■  ;;  o: 

Cost  of  Street  Sweeping  In  35  Cities — In  January,  1900,  Mr. 
Andrew  Rosewater,  City  Engineer  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  collected  the 
data  shown  in  Table  XIX.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  secured  the 
actual  costs  for  the  year  1898;  and  that  the  costs  for  1899  were 
estimated,  but  probably  close  to  actual.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
data  were  not  secured  to  show  how  many  times  the  average  street 
was  swept  In  each  city,  for  then  we  could  have  determined  what  It 
cost  per  1,000  sq.  yds.  swept  once.  ''    '"    *      ' 

Excluding  New  York,  Chicago,  Phllidelphia  and  Pittsburg,  the 
31  remaining  cities  have  3,670  miles  of  paved  streets  v/lth  an  area  of 
71,439,091  sq.  yds.  Hence  the  average  width  of  pavement  Is  33% 
ft,  which  is  equivalent  to  3.7  sq.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.  of  street,  or  19,500 
sq.  yds  per  mile.  The  estimated  cost  of  cleaning  these  31  cities  In 
1899  was  ?2, 305.895  (including  Newark  and  Minneapolis  on  the  basis 
of  1898).  This  is  equivalent  to  3.23  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  pavenient 
for  the  year,  or  $32.30  per  1,000  sq.  yds. 

Assuming  that  the  pavements  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Pltts- 
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burg  also  averaged  33!4  ft  wide,  tbe  cost  of  cleaning  the  four  large 

cities  was : 

Per  sq  yd. 

New  York 180 

Chicago   !..!!!!!.'!!*    28 

Philadelphia    . ._ , 3  1 

Pittsburg   . ... .%-. .'.;. .  ...f.i .'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    i.i 

The  shameful  record  of  New_  Itork  is  well  seen  by  this  contrast. 
There  has  been  no  Improvement  in  New  York  since  1899.  In  fact 
the  unit  costs  of  cleaning  have  risen.  In  1906  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx,  had  635  mile's  of  paved  streets,  12,366,000  sq. 
yds.  and  a  population  of  2,516,502.  The  cost  of  street  sweeping 
alone  was  ?1, 566, 482,  or  12.7  eta  per  sq.  yd.  The  cost  of  carting  all 
the  refuse,  ashes,  garbage,  and  street  sw«epings,  was  $1,211,899. 
This  material  was  carried  away  in  scows  and  deposited  in  dumps  at 
a  cost  of  *776.249,  making  a  total  of  nearly  12,000,000,  of  which 
at  least  17%  rfiould  be  charged  against  the  street  sweepings,  or 
$340,000,  as  that  waa  their  relative  number  of  cart  loads.  This  is 
equivalent  to  2.8  cis.  per  sq.  yd.  of  pavement.  Administration  ex- 
panses added  6  7o,  or  another  1.0  cL  per  sq^  yd.,  making  a  total  of 
16,5  cts.,  without  any  allowance  for  Interest  and  depreclaUon  on  the 
plant  (horses,  carts,  etc),  or  for  rents  and  miscellanies,  which  were 
fully  2  cts.  more  per  sq.  yd.  The  city  accounts  are  so  kept  that 
complete  unit  costs  are  almost  impossible  to  secure  from  the  annual 
reporta  Political  misrule  is  written  all  over  these  New  York  City 
cost  records. 

Cost  of  Street  Cleaning,  Washington,  D.  C* — The  street  cleaning 
work  of  "Washington  covers  an  area  of  7.686,936  sq.  yds.  Of  this 
amount  1,745,452  sq.  yds.  of  paved  streets  are  cleaned  by  hand 
patrol  work;  3,245,297  sq.  yds.  of  paved  streets  are  cleaned  by 
machine  sweeping;  1,734,400  sq.  yds.  are  unpaved  streets;  and 
961.737  sq.  yds.  are  public  alleys,  paved  and  unpaved. 

The  hand  patrol  work  Is^  done  by  municipal  forces,  a  summary  of 
the  work  done  by  them  during  the  fiscal  y«ir  ending  June  30,  1907, 
being  as  follows:  ' 

Number  of  days  worked 281 

Number  of  men   employed ., 189  to  215 

Area   cleaned,    sq.   yds.... ^^ 497,811,216 

Area  cleaned,  miles   , 22,330 

Debris    removed,    cu.    yds 39^952 

Bags  of  paper  removed 56^292 

From  this  It  is  evident  that  since  1,745,452  sq.  yds.  of  street 
involved  sweeping  an  ayep.  of  497.811,216  sq.  yds.,  these  streets  must 
^have:  be^  swept  385  thnes  during  the  year,  or  not  quite  once  every 
•jdaj^-^  •i  ■  :  ■   ;-  .~  ■  •  :  ■  •■      -     - 

The  cost  ot-th^  wqrlixt^A  as  follows  for  each  sweeping: 

7  ^~  -     ^^  "  Per  1,000 

"                                               Total.  sq.  yda 

Labor    $82,336.91  $0,165 

Materials,   etc 8,338.14  .017 

Total $90,675.05  $0,182 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  NOV.   27,   1907. 
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The  Item  materials,  etc..  Included  the  following: 

Bamboo,  bass  and  blocks  . . . ; $1,268.47 

Bags    r. .  r. .  .:i 1,920.00 

Corn   brooms v=.?-.  ..■;,.. 108.00 

Horse  shoes  and  nailsy  pro  racta.-. . .  «■.  .^  . . . .  141.85 

Forage,   pro  rata    ..............  .^, ..  ^^.'■.  ?.'... .  3,157.18 

Incidental  expenses,  pro  rata .  . .  r>  . .  ."i '.  ri ". .  .  .  279.12 

Miscellaneous ^  ..... .^  ... ,  1,415.52 

Rent  of  tool  house x ..... .f  ... .  48.00  _ 

Total ._..;:...  {!;.  ^.fXlf^Mi^il     ■     '   '■ 

The  cost  of  hand  cleaning  per  ctiWc  yard  of  debris  removed,  ex- 
clusive of  waste  paper,  was  ?2. 269,  as  against  ^2.091  in  1906,  the 
Increase  being  due  to  the  longer  haul. 

The  average  width  of  the  streets  cleaned  was  38  ft.,  and  the  cost 
per  mile  of  cleaning  was  ?4.06.  A  total  area  of  1,745,452  sq.  yds. 
was  gone  over  each  day.  The  wage  paid  laborers  was  $1.50  per 
8-hr.  day,  and  each  laborer  had  an  average  street  service  area  of 
between  9,000  and  10.000  sq.  yds.  ;.  - 

The  cost  of  this  hand  sweeping  was  5.2  fitfe  per  sq.  ydi -of  iiwive- 
ment  per  year,  which  is  just  twice  what  the  machine  sweeping  cost, 
due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  swept  streets  were 
only  swept  115  times  during  the  year. 

A  total  of  56,292  large  sacks  of  pa^er  was  gathered  in  the  hand 
cleaning  district  alone,  an  average  of  200.3  sacks  per  working  day. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  this  amount  was  taken  from  the  waste 
paper  boxes  placed  at  different  points  throughout  the  business  dis- 
trict. In  order  to  keep  the  streets  and  sidewalks  within  the  hand 
cleaning  territory  free  of  paper  during  the  daytime  an  average  of 
two  hours  out  of  the  eight  was  devoted  by  the  laborers  to  picking  it 
up.  For  this  purpose  the  men  were  required  to  go  over  their 
respective  sections  four  times  per  day — the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  lunch,  after  lunch,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  working 
day. 

The  machine  sweeping  of  pavedi  streets  (5,245,297  sq.  yds.)  was 
done  by  contract,  a  summary  of,  ^\e  work  accomplished  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907  being  as  follows:  r^7    % 

Number  of  days  worked   ,..."..  A 241% 

Area  cleaned,   sq.  yds. 373,039.844 

Area  cleaned,  miles  .^ .  .-j 16,733 

Debris  removed,  cu.  yds.. 86,814 

Contract    price    per     l,ajOO    r«q.     yds.- per 

sweeping    ...■;...., $0.22% 

Coat  per  mile  per  sweeping. ... ..--.......,..  $5.07 

•The  area  covered  by  mac*lfie  sweeping" w«i8  &s,  follows: 

Area,    sq.    yds ;.... ■•  .tf" --^  i  ••• '3,245,297 

Cost  per  sq.  yd.  per  year . ...  r ..  ^i ....  w  .;.*:. »         A'^i  ^^'' 

Area,  miles   ; . . . . .  .•..;,•••  •  vl^  •  «!'         ^^hl 

Average  width  of  paved  street,  fti ^» 

Area  cleaned  per  day.  sq.  yds •^•Sgl'e,, 

Area  cleaned  6  times  per  week,  sq.  yds IrVooo 

Area  cleaned  3  times  per  week,  sq.  yds. ....  .1.263,83^ 

Average  number  of  times  streets  were  swept. .  no 

A    summary    of    the   work    of    cleaning    the    unimproved    street* 
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C)^-734(440  sq.  yds.),  consisting:  of  rough  cobblestone,  macadamiEe4> 
gravel  and  dirt  roads  and  streets  is  as  foUQWs:.  «? 

Number  of  days   worked .  276  /, 

Area  cleaned,  sq.  yds.    31,0"T  '■  "■ 

Area,  cleanel,  mtles 

Debris  removed,  cu.  yds 

Contract  price  per  day  for  full  force »i  •i.s.u 

Cost  per  1,0»0  sq.  yds.  per  sweepliigi.- -» ^. .         10.586 

Cost  per  mile   per  sweeping: $11 

Average  number  of  times  streets  were  swept      .18 

The  total  area  of  unpaved  streets  was  l,734,44f,  ipq.  -yds.,  the 
average  width  being  32   ft.     A  totfU  asea,. of;  21.4,196   K.  yds.   wah 

cleaned  each  day.  '^     -■     i'.iij;i' :• ;  ;  >i/   ; 

The  cleaning  of  public  alleys  (961,737  sq.  yds.  paved  and  un- 
paved) was  done  by  contract,  a  summary  of  the  work  done  being  as 
follows : 

Number  of  days  worked    250 

Area   cleaned,   sq.   yds. 44,131,505 

Area   cleaned,    miles 6,269 

Average  width  of  alleys,   ft 12 

Debris  removed,  cu.  yd.s 12.286 

Contract  price  per  1,000  yda  per  sweeping.  .  $0.40 

Cost   per  mile  per   sweeping f 2.816 

Average  number  of  times  swept 46 

Cost  of  Sweeping  Streets  Washington,  D.  C— Mr.  Warner  Stutler 
gives  the  following: 

During  the  year,  July  1,  1901-02,  1,565,809  sq.  yds.  asphalt  were 
swept  daily  by  hand.  There  were  200  men,  at  $1.25,  and  9  teams. 
The  total  area  cleaned  was  413,765,028  sq.  yds.,  at  a  cost  of  1S.6 
cts.  per  1,000  sq.  yds.  for  each  sweeping. 

The  number  of  times  swept  during  the  year  ~was  413,765,028-7- 
1,565,809  =  264.  Hence  the  coat  per.  sq^  yd.  of  pavement  per  year, 
for  sweeping,  was  4.9  cts.     _     '      '.  "  ,  ''* 

Then  a  "pick-up"  sweeper  ( "The .  Peerless,"  made  by  Barron  ft' 
Cole,  of  New  York  City)  was  adopted,  with  which  a  laborer  could 
clean  33%  more  area  daily  than  with  band  brooms  and  do.  better 
work. 

Cost  of  Sweeping  With  a  "Pickup"  Sweeper.* — ^During  thcr  sum- 
mer of  1907  Mayor  Geo.  B.  McClellan  appointed  Mr.  H.  de  B.  Par- 
sons, Dr.  Rudolph  Hertng  and  Mr.  Samuel  Whinery  a  commission 
to  report  on  an  improved  and  more  effective  system  of  street  clean- 
ing and  waste  disposal  than  is  now  in  operation  in  New  York  City. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  this  commission  made  its  report,  which  has 
since  been  printed  by  the  city. 

The  report  covers  nearly  250  pages,  and  has  in  It  much  valuable 
Information  on  street  cleaning  and  waste  disposal.  The  commission 
has  made  a  study  of  many  features  of  this  kind  of  work,  and 
has  collected  a  large  amount  of  data  on  the  subject. 

The   report   discusses   at   some   length   the   various   methods   used 


*Engineering-Contr<icting,  May  6,  1908. 
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In  street  cleaning,  and  gives  an  estimated  cost  for  each  method  de- 
scribed, thus  allowing  a  comparison  of  each  with  the  other.  •  I'he 
estimate  on  hand  sweeping  by  the  "patrol  method"  16  as  follows: 
Cost  of  one  outfit : 

One  hand  cart $10.00 

Five  cans  for  sweepings,  at  ?2.50. 12.50 

Four    hand    brooms,    at    65    cts 2.60 

One  shovel 0.75 

Two  steel  scrapers,  at  $2  • 4.00 

'^^    Total $29.85 

Interest  on  outfit  at  4% f   1.19 

Repairs  and  depreciation  at  60% 17.01 

Total  annual  charges    ...'/.';.  i.iiivv. $19. 10 
Or  for   310   days,   per  day. . .  v.  ,v»/»j.^r.  $0,062 

Cost  of  operation  per  day,  1  man  sweeping  2.190 

Total  cost  per  day. l..  .■.  i. ...  $2,252 

On  the  basis  that. one  sweeper  will  clean  satisfactorily  8,000  sq, 
yds.  of  pavement  per  day  the  cost  per  1,000  sq.  yds.  will  be  28.1  cts. 

In  closing  their  remarks  on  hand  sweeping  the  commissioners 
said: 

"A  modified  method  of  hand  sweeping  in  use  In  a  number  of 
American  and  foreign  eitiefe  consists  in  substituting  for  the  ordinary 
push  broom  a  small  machine  with  a  revolving  broom.  This  machine 
is  generally  similar  to  the  large  machine  sweeper,  except;  that  it  is 
designed  to  pick  up  its  own  sweepings  and  deposit  them  in  an 
attached  receptacle,  which  is  emptied  when  necessary.  This  small 
machine  is  pushed  over  the  street,  by  the  street  sweeper  and  does 
^ts  work  quite  well  when  the .  street  is  dry.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  Washington,  where  ft  is  well  liked.  One  objection  is  that  on 
heavy  traveled  streets  there  Is  difficulty  in  working  it  among  horses 
and  vehicles.  Upon  the  whole,  this  hand  sweeping  machine  is  not 
in  general  favor  in  American  cities." 

It  is  to  be  very  much  regretted  that  this  corrtmlssfon  of  eminent 
engineers  did  not  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  sweeping 
machine  and  report  their  findings  on  it.  This  type  of  machine 
seems  to  us  to  solve  some  of  the, problems  of  atreet  cleaning,  and  In 
this  article  we  give  some  data  that  we  have  collected.  We  realize 
that  their  can  be  some  objection  to  any  method,  but  on  good  pave- 
ments these  machines  can  effect  a  saving  over  the  patrol  hand 
sweeping,  and  at  the  same  time  do  much  more  efficient  work. 

This  style  of  machine  has  been  used  In  Washington,  D.  C,  since 
the  summer  of  1901,  and,  as  the  commission  states,  "It  is  well  liked." 
The  name  of  the  machine  used  in  Washington  is  the  "Peerless,",  sold 
by  Barron  &  Cole,  of  New  York  City. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  these  machines  In  Washington  a  patrol 
sweeper  swept  daily  7,456  sq.  yds.,  and  with  the  pick-up  machine 
the  same  man  covered  9,145  sq.  yds.,  an  increased  area  of  more  than 
22  per  cent.  In  order  to  compare  this  with  the  costs  given  above  the 
same  wages  will  be  applied.     Thus  we  have : 
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Coat  tf  one  outfit: 

One  Peerless  hanU  sweeper ^75.00 

Forty  bags   " 4.00 

Four  upright   brooms  at  35  cts 1.4y 

One   shovel 75 

One  sieel  loosener   40 

Total    J  SI. 55 

Annual  charfes: 

Int.  on  outfit  a:  4  9i 5  3.20 

Four  new  brooms  at  $4 16. 'jv 

Depreciation  at  20% 10.31 

Total  annual  charges $iA,bJ 

Or,  for  310  days,  per  day ?0.1  H 

One  man 2. :  ;<  o 

T>:.*    'ti'l     '•       :     ..       •■.."•  '1         '  ; 

Total  coat  per  day   ?J.3u4 

With  the  area  of  &,145  sq.  yds.  swept  pei-  day  thip  gives  a  coat  per 
1,000  an.  yds.  of  25.1  cts.,  or  just  3  cts.  less  Uian  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  pa,trol  sweeping. 

The.  working  day, in  Washington,  like  New  Yorit,  is  8  hrs.,  but  the 
machines  are  only  operated  6  hrs.  each  day,  as  tlie  men  spend  2  hr». 
each  day  in  picking  up  paper.  For  this  purpose  the  men  are  re- 
quired to  go  over  their  respective  sections  four  times  per  day — 
the  first  thing  in  the  aiorning,  before  lunch,  after  lunch,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  workiiig  day.  It  would  seem  possible  that  this  paper 
could  be  cared  for  in  some  other  wa^'.  With  ordinances  properly 
enforced  the  greater  part  of  it  should  be  put  into  boxes  on  the  side- 
walks by  the  users  of  the  street,  thus  preventing  the  paper  from 
being  scattered  in  the  street.  With  the  waste  paper  eliminated  and 
the  men  employed  on  the  machines  operating  them  8  hrs..  the  area 
covere<^per  day  would  be  bct^-eeq.:  11,000  and  12.«iO(b  sq.  yd«.  at  a 
cost  of  about  20  cts.  per  1,000  sq.  yds.  The  style  of  box  for  de- 
positing waste  paper  should  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  package 
mail  boxes  used  by  the  government,  as  the  self-closing  lids  prevent 
the  paper  from  being  blown  out  of  the  boxes  by  the  wind,' 

Burlap  bags  •  should  likewise  be  used  for  collecting  the  street 
sweepings,  instead  of  cans.  The  bags  are.  cheaper  and  better  adapted 
to  the  wortcj  The  dirt  .receptacle  on  a  sweeper  orxliharfly  holds  the 
sweepings  of  about  800  sq.  >-ds.  When  th^  dirt  is  dumped  from  the 
sweeper  It  can  he  shoveled  Into  a  bag,  the  bag  being  held  open  on 
hooks  made  for. tlie  purpose,  on  the  handle  of  the  machine.  The  bag 
can  be  tied  up  and  placed  on  the  sidewalk  for  the  pick-up  wagon 
to  carry  away.  With  a  bag  it  is  not  possible,  either,  for  the  wind 
or  some  boy  to  scatter  the  dirt  as  with  an  open  top  can.  With  the 
machine  carrying  a  bag  on  the  hooks  on  the  handle  paper  can  also 
be  picked  up  by  the  operator  as  he  passes  a  piece  and  placed  in  the 
bag.  With  bags  a  larger  load,  without  chance  of  spilling  any  dirt, 
can  be  carried  Oh  the  pick-up  wagon  or  cart. 

Upright  brooms  are  cheaper  than  push  brooms,  and  can  be  used 
with  this  machine,  as  brooms  are  only  needed  to  syreep  the  dirt 
away  frjom  curbs  dr  in  taking  up  the  sweepings  after  the  machines 
have  beew  emptied. .      ••.,]   -         ..        ,  ..,■ 

The  steel  hrosen^r  has  a  Iqi^  bandle  and,,.^  ^ise^  to  loosen  any 
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materials  that  have  becqme  stuck  to  the  pavement,  the  length  of  the 
handle  admitting  of  this  being  done  without  the  operator  leaving  his 
position  beliind  the  machine. 

The  machine  uses  up  four  brooms  a  year,  and  these  have  been 
charged  in  the  annual  expenses.  The  life  of  ^  machine  is  from 
8  to  10  years,  hence  a  depreciation  of  20  per  cett  per  year  is  more 
than  ample  to  allow,  and  this  will  also  cover  renewals,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  manufactiirer  that  for  about  200  machines  used  by 
the  city  of  Washington  the  repair  parts  ordered  during  the  past  two 
years  have  not  amounted  to  quite  $200,  or  a  yearly  expense  of  less 
than  50  cts.  for  each  machine.  '  ■  •    .m^h-    ;  iC' 

The  great  problem  in  street  cleaning  Is  the  rtmovlng  of  the  finer 
particles  and  the  dust.  The  commission,  in  Its  report,  dwells  at  some 
length  on  this.  The  coarser  particles,  they  state,  are  easily  cleaned 
up,  but  even  when  a  street  has  been  swept  thtre  still  remains  the 
dust,  which  is  a  "serious  menace  to  health  and  a  destructive  and  dis- 
comforting element  of  city  life."  The  hand  pick-up  sweeper  does  not 
take  up  all  of  this  dust,  but  it  does  take  up  the  greater  part  of  it, 
as  is  evident  when  one  walks  along  Pennsylvania  Ave.  in  Wash- 
ington on  a  windy  day,  for  it  is  possible  to  keep  one's  eyes  open 
without  having  them  filled  with  dust.  In  New  York  a  puff  of  wind 
means  a  cloud  of  dust.  On  this  point  the  superintendent  of  the 
street  cleaning  department  of  Washington,  in  his  report  dated 
June  30,  1902,  in  commenting  on  the  work  of  these  machines,  said: 

"The  daily  area  cleaned,  therefore,  was  not  only  enlarged  and  th^ 
expenses  reduced,  but  the  streets  were  kept  cleaner  than  ev%r 
before. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Machine  Sweeping. — ^In  the  Parsons-Hering- 
"  Whinery  report,  above  mentioned,  the  cost  of  sweeping  with  horse- 
drawn  machines  (having  revolving  brooms)  is  estimated  as  follows: 
Coat  of  one  outfit: 

1  sweeping  maciiine    I    275.00 

Vi  of  1  one-horse  sprinkling  cart 104.00 

12   hand   brooms   at   ?0.65 7.80  „, 

6  shovels  at  10.75 4.50 

2  horses  for  sweeper   600.00 

lA  horse  for  Vi  sprinkler 150.00 

2 %  sets  of  harness  at  ?25 62.50 

Total    outfit     $1,203.80 

Annual  plant  charges: 

Interest  on  ?1, 203.80  at  4% %      48.15 

Repairs  and  depreciation  on  tools,  at  20%.  .  .  .         90.76 
Depreciation  on  horses,  at  15% 112.50 

Total,  310  days  at  $0.81 %  251.41 

Operating  expenses:  Per  day. 

Maintenance  of  2V2  horses  at  $1.35 $  3.38 

Rent,   storage  of   sweeper 0.20 

Wages,  1  sweeper  driver   Z.l» 

Wages,    Va    sprinkler  driver    •.•V'"" ■•'?? 

Wages,    6   gutter   sweepers,   at   $2.19.  ..;...•.•  •  1^.14 

Plant  charges .  . '.  •  •  •  • ••••••  y" 

16,000  gals,  water  at  $90  per  million........  1.35 

'    "  Total,  70,000  sq.  yds.  at  31.7  cts.  per  l.OOO 

sq.    yds *      22.1 6 
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This  is  estmated  for  an  8-hr.  day  in  New  York  City,  and  for 
an  asphalt  ptvement.  It  does  not  include  loading  the  sweepings 
into  carta  and  earting  away. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Flushing  Streets.— In  the  Paraons-Hering- 
Whlnery  report,  above  mentioned,  the  cost  <jf  flushing  Ner*  York 
streets  with  a  hone  and  with  a  machine  are  estimated  as  follows: 

Using  a  2»^-ln.  fire  hose  with  a  1^-in.  nozzle,  under  a  pressure 
of  40  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  235  gals,  per  min.  are  discharged,  and  4,000 
to  10,000  sq.  yds.  are  washed  per  hour.  Assuming  an.  average  of 
6.000  sq.  yds.  per  ar.,  and  that  the  water  jet  Is  op<ara.ti^|::,8d%4  0t  ^e 
time,  there  would  be  1.88  gals,  used  per  sq.  yd. 
The  cost  if  one  outfit  is: 

100  ft.  of  2ii-ln.  hose  at  ?1.10 1110.00 

1   fire  nozzle 12.50 

6  brooms   3.90 

J126.40 
Annual  pJcnt  charges: 

Interest  on   :i26.40  at   4%    %     5.06 

Repairs  and  depreciation    150% 189.60 

Total,   310   days  at   |0.63 ^  .?194.««>  v;,/       i 

Operating  ^xpenie:  ,     ,  ..  Perday.  '  -i.:S 

3  men  at    $2.19    ?  6,57  *, 

90,000  gals,  vater  at  |90  per  million 8.10 

Plant   charges    ...  .J /.;■.*.".-'.  ;.;■.'.•.;  .i 0.63 

TotaJ.  48  000  sq.  yds.  at  M.0.  cts.  per  M....1»I5.30 
It  was  estimated  that  as  rapid  and  as  thorough  work  -could  prob^ 
ably  be  secured  with  a  1-in.  special  nozzle  (on  a  2-in.  hose),  thrpw- 
ing  a  fan-shaped  jet,  and  with  30  lbs.  per  sq.  In.  pressure.     Under 
such  condition^,  the  cost  of  flushing  was  estimated  thus : 
"   .  ■  Per  day.  ' 

■    2  men   at   ?2  19 .?  4.38       '   •& 

57,600  gals,  of  water  at  ?9&  per  million. 5.1&        nv. 

Plant    charges    ......  j ,      0.48       ...^j. 

Total,  40,000  sq.  yds.  at  25.1  cts.  per  M 510.04      ''f 

Street  flushing  with  special  wagons  was  estimated  as  follows. 
The  wagon  has  a  tank  with  two  airtight  compartments,  one  iiolding 
water  (600  gals.)  and  the  other  holding  compressed  air,  the  two 
being  connected  above  the  water  lihei,-  When  the  water  tank  is  filled 
with  a  hose,  air  is  compressed  in  the  air  compartment.  In  flushing 
the  Water  is  forced  out  at  a  pressure  of  about  35  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
through  a  special  nozzle.  ,  -\  .  ■      -^ 

'       '3      'i7      Pirn     "3 '^f»'*^  J  /? ■*     .'.'■rl^f'^.      ',' 

..Cost  of  one  outfit:  *" .  .:!.;■  sW'*'iA  Akw-ii. 

One   flushing  wagon    ;.. .  ?......  fl.OTtrO© 

6  hand  brooms  at  $0.65 fr"/,'!"  3.90 

3*  shovels  at   $0.75    ...  .....■.•.■.;■.*.•.*.;■.;■.■..•...        '    2.25 

.?     -.-^fil:  horses  at  $300   ...    ..en^;^v,t?fikTWVT8-->^ytJ2^^S2-=' 
.,     .    ^r  sets  harness  at  |25   .......  .^. ..,..,...,. .  —  .         50.00         . 

Total    .;..■... ;  .$1,656>M  Hv/is 

Annual  plant  charges:  ■    ^       ■    u      -r 

Interest  on   $1,656.15   at   i%. ....;'.?'     66'.25       ' 

Repairs  and  depreciation  ori  tools  at  1*%.  ■:  .'^^v-*.  -     547.86     '  ti'i 
Depreciation  on  horses  at  15% 90.00      -  — 

Total,  310  days  at'i(J:9.8 .'  .'f'  SOi'.l'l 
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^  Operating   expenses:  Per  day. 

1    driver    ....,»;.. ?      2.19 

%  day  helper .....,.,,-.,, f, 1.09 

Maintenance  2  horses  at  $1.35. .'..',.. 2.70 

4  men  collecting  dirt  in  gutters  at  $2.00 8.00 

Rent,  storage  of  plant. 0.20 

Plant  charges    0.98 

56,000  gals,  water  at  $90  per  million 5.04 

Total  28,000  sq.  yds.  at  72.1  cts.  per  M...%      20.20 

Cost  of  Street  Sweeping,  Minneapolis.* — The  asphalt  pavement  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  swept  by  hajd,  using  the  Ross 
scraper  according  to  the  block  system.  Each  man  has  from  two  to 
five  blocks  to  keep  clean.  The  sweepings  are  deposited  in  galvanized 
iron  cans  placed  at  street  corners,  from  which  tley  are  removed  by 
teams.  The  asphalt  pavement  is  also  swept  by  machine  at  night, 
and  flushed  whenever  necessary. 

The  wages  paid  per  day  are  as  follows:  Teams,  $4;  men,  ?1.50 
to  $2. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  city  engineer,  the  cost  of 
hand  sweeping  for  1906,  21  men  being  employed,  was  $16,049,  or  8.69 
cts.  per  sq.  yd.  per  year. 

The  cost  of  cleaning,  machine  sweeping  and  washing  was,  $9,276, 
or  5.02  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  per  year. 

A  total  of  11.65  miles  of  27-ft.  roadway  cost  per  mile  per  year  for 
cleaning,  $796  ;    for  sweeping,  $1,378,  or  a  total  of  $2,174. 

In  all  184,528  sq.  yds,  of  asphalt .  pavement  were  cleaned  and 
swept.  _  .  ,,\^      ,, 

The  cost  of  cleaning  and  sweeping  the  other  paved  (not  asphalt) 
^streets  was  $43,014,  or  3.33  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  This  cost  is  for  a 
yardage  of  1,290,930  sq.  yds.,  and  does  not  include  macadam  and 
asphalt  pavement.  The  cost  of  cleaning  was  1.47  cts.  per  sq.  yd., 
and  the  cost  of  sweeping  was  1.86  cts.  per  sq.  ydf 

During  1899  there  were  200,000  sq.  yds.  of  asphalt  pavement 
cleaned  by  hand  by  the  block  system.  The  sweepings  were  put  into 
cans,  from  which  they  were  collected  by  teams.  The  gang  was  31 
men  at  $1.75  and  5  teams  at  $3.50.     The  cost  was: 

Per  sq.  yd. 
Per  year.        . 
Cts. 

Machine  sweeping  and  washing 1.45 

^and  sweeping    5.74 

Total 7.19 

Cost  of  Street  Sweeping,  WllHamspoPt,  Pa.t — Mr.  James  F. 
Fisher,  City  Engineer  of  "Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  his  report  for  1907, 
gives  the  cost  of  sweeping  the  streets  by  machines. 

The  work  Is  done  by  employes  of  city  engineer's  department,  the 
force  used  and  the  wages  paid  being  as  follows : 


'Engineering-Contracting ,  Jan.   29,   1908. 
^Engineering-Contracting,  May  6,  1908. 
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One  team  on  sprinkler    I  4.50 

One  team  on   sweeper 4.50 

Two  one  horse  pick  up  wagons 5.50 

Four  men  10  hra  at  |1.6o 6.60 


Total   for  one  day 121.10 

Int.  and  depreciation  of  outfit 1.00 

,  122.10 

The  one  dollar  added  coyers,  tntereat  at  ft%  per  annum  and  de- 
preciation of  the  plant  at  20%  per  year,"  divided  by  200  working 
iays,  which  Is  the  length  of  the  season  In  WUlIamsport. 

Each  day  this  force  sweeps  parts  of  seven  streets  aggregating 
62,000  sq.  yds.  This  gives  a  cost  per  1,000  sq.  yds.  for  cleaning  by 
machine  sweeping  of  35.6  cts.  The  city  has  206,875  sq.  yds.  of  im- 
proved pavements,  which  would  cost  173.65  to  clean  daily,  or  $14,730 
for  a  season  of  200  working  days,  which  Is  equivalent  to  7.1  cts.  per 
sq.  yd.  per  year.  This  enormously  high  cost  aSiows  the  usual  low 
efficiency  of  men  working  by  the  day  for  a  city. 

Cost  of  Sweeping,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Mr.  Edwin  A.  Fisher  gives 
the  following  cost  of  sweeping  for  Rochester,  N.  T.,  in  1901 ; 

No.  times     Per  sq.  yd. 
swept.         for  year. 

Asphalt  streets ,..^. .   99  3.71  cts. 

Brick     ftnt^Hf  -fL  *<>  2.69  cts. 

Medina  stone  block :V?T7y...^01  5.27  cts. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  at  thi9  rate^  each  sweeping  cost: 

'"'     '■    •'  '  '/,  Per  1.000  sq.  yds. 

Asphalt  streets 37  cts. 

Brick     ^.  .  .-. 47   cts, 

Medina  stone  block 52  cts. 

These  high  costs  show  poor  efficiency  of  workmen. 
These  streets  were  sorinkled  at  a  cost  of  2.21  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  or 
J350  per  mile,  during  the  year.  .^ 

Cost  of  Street  Sweeping,  Albany,  N.  Y.* — The  street  cleaning  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  effected  by  three  methods:  Machine  sweeping 
of  Improved  streets ;  hand  cleaning  of  cobblestone  streets  and  alleys 
and  hand  cleaning  in  the  business  district.  All  of  the  work  is  done 
by  city  forces,  and  the  city  owns  the  sweeping  machines  and  street 
sprinklers  and  hiring  necessary  teams  and  drivers. 

In  the  principal  business  districts  the  asphalt  pavements  (173,000 
sq.  yds.)  are  kept  cleaned  and  waste  paper  picked  up.  Tlie  follow- 
ing regular  gang  is  employed  for  this  work,  tlie  wages  being  $1.75 
per  daj-: 

1  2  men  cleaning  granite   cross-walks $  3.50 

3  men    cleaning   asphalt    5.25 

2  men  picking  up  waste  paper 3.50 

Total  daily  expense ?12.25 

This  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  expense  of  J4, 100,  or  nearly  2.4 
cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  not  including  the  additional  cost  of  sweeping  streets 
with  machines.  -         . 

• .  '-1  -■.    J ':->"  1  tvAurr   :<  .  nsriT 

"Engineering-CoKtracting,  Dec.  4,  1907. 
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The  cobblestone  ravements,  of  which  there  is  a  total  aiea  of 
229,229  sq.  yds.,  are  cleaned  by  hand  hoes  or  brOom,  at  the  follow- 
ing daily  expense :  .^auii.w  au '}i 

1   foreman,   at   $.2.35. ...... iaji,  ;« ?   2.35 

10  men,  at  $1.75 17.50 

1  horse  and  driver  for  sprinkler,  ;at'?3. 50 .:.  Ji  J.  1   3.50 

Total     .....'... 1 ..... . ... .'.  .$24.35 

The  pavements  are  cleaned  for  a  period  of  eight  months  at  a  total 
cost  ot  about  $4,800,  or  2.1  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  per  year. 
'    The   principal   part   of    tl;ie    street   cleaning   wrork    is   effected   by 
maphine  sweeping,   the  areas  and  kinds  of  pavement  covered  being 
as  f  ollo'^is :  ■  a 

. :  ,       .  Sq.  yds. 

'.;  /.'..Granite   block   pavements 560,623 

'    'Vitrified   brick  pavement    458,733 

•        Sheet   asphalt    173,094 

■^,,,r  ]^.Asphalt  block    14,500.   :  -pa 

.  ■■   ff}--' 

Total 1,206,950 

TRia  krea  Is  swept,  twice  a  week  duflhg  eiglit' months  of  the  year, 
or  from  about  April  1  to  December  1.  The  force  engaged  In 
machine  sweeping  consists  of  four  gangs,  each  under  a  foreman,  and 
made  up  of  1  street  sprinkler,.  2  machine  sweepers  and  l2  men. 
Each  gang  has  its  regular  district  to  cover,  day  or  night  as  the 
case  may  be. 

.The  sweeping  Is  done  In  the  usual  manner,  the  pavements  first 
tjMng  lightly  sprinkled  with  water  to. lay  the; dust  and  then  swept 
with  the  machines,  the  dirt  being  puslied  by  the  latter  from  the 
center  of  the  street  to  each  of  the  gutters.  The  men  then  sweep  the 
"dirt  Into  piles  along  the  gutters  at  intervals  of  about  25  ft.  Ma- 
chine cleaning  in  the  business  district  is  done  only  at  night. 

The  daily  labor  cost  of  sweeping  and  collecting  the  dirt  in'^iles'16 
as  foHowa:  '  -r  .'/   ,  r     •  ■    ■'^"^ 

8  teams  and  drivers  for  8  sweeping  machines,   at  $5 |  W.^ 

4   teams  and  drivers  for  4   sprinklers  at   $5.w 20.00 

4   foremen,  at  |2.35 .     9.40 

48  men,   at   $1.75    84.00 

Total  daily  labor  cost   $153.40 

TJie  above  force  Is  employed  about  eight  months,  the  total  yearly 
expense  for  labor  being  about  $32,000.  The  cost  bf  repairs  to  sweep- 
ing machines  and  sprinklers,  coSt  of  neW  brooms  and  refitting  old 
brooms  and  other  incidentals  amounts  to  about  $4,000  per  year, 
making  a  total  cost  of  sweeping  the  dirt  Into  plies  amount  to  about 
$36,000.  As  the  total  amount  of  pavement  swept  over  each  amounts 
to  about  85,000,000  sq.  yds.,  the  cost  of  sweeping  the  dirt  Into  piles 
is  about  42  cts.  per  1,000  sq.  yds.  for  each  sweeping.  This  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  shoveling  the  dirt  from  the  piles  Into  wagons 
and  conveying  It  to  dumps  or  other  places  where  It  Is  used  for  filling. 
This  work  Is  done  by  contract,  the  price  for  1907  being  $11,500. 

There  are  8  public  dumps,  which  receive  street  dirt,  ashes,  etc., 
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and  are  cared  for  by  9  men  at  an  expense  of  I1S.76  per  day^  or  abou. 
$5,000  per  year. 

Since  the  1,206,950  sq.  yds.  Involve  85,000,000  sq.  yda  of  sweeping 
yearly,  each  street  is  swept  about  70  times  during  the  year. 

Summing  up  we  have  the  following  cost  of  sweeping  1,206,950  sq. 
yda,  not  Including  the  229,229  sq.  yds.  of  cobblestone  pavement : 

Per  sq.  yd. 
per  year 
Per  year.  Cts. 

Laborers   cleaning   business    streets I   4.100  0.34 

Gangs  with  street  sweeping  machines 32,000  2.65 

Repairs  to  sweeping  machines,   etc 4,000  0.33    . 

Loading  and  hauling  dirt  to  dumps  (by  cpntract)    11.500  0.9»  ., 

Spreadmg  dirt  and  ashes  at  dumps 5,000  0.42 

Total    156,600  4.69 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  first  item,  "laborers  cleaning 
business  streets,"  costs  2.4  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  business  street  cleaned, 
which  becomes  0.34  cL  per  sq.  yd.  of  entire  area  of  city  streeta 

Since  the  8  machine  sweepers  sweep  85.000,000  sq.  yds.  in  the 
working  season  (8  moa),  each  machine  covers  10,600,000  sq.  yds.  in 
the  210  working  days,  or  50,000  sq.  yda  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  38.4  cts. 
per  1,000  sq.  yds.  swept  once.  This  is  for  labor  alone,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  tabulation  of  wages  above  given,  more  than  50%  of 
this  cost  is  for  the  wages  of  the  laborers  who  sweep  the  dirt  into 
piles  in  the  gutters  ready  to  haul  away,  there  being  6  such  men 
to  each  machine  sweeper.  This  is  an  exceedingly  high  cost,  but  it 
does  not  include  the  excessive  cost  of  repairs,  etc.,  which  is  ?500 
per  year  for  each  machine  sweeper  (plus  half  a  sprinkler),  etc., 
or  nearly  |2.50  per  working  day,  thus  adding  nearly  5  eta  per  1,000 
sq.  yds.  swept. 

Summing  up  we  have  the  following  total  cost  for  sweeping  1,000 
aq.  yda  each  time: 

Per  1,000  sq.  yda 
Cta 

Gang  with  street  sweeper    36.4 

Repairs  to  sweeper,  etc 4.7 

Loading  and  hauling  dirt   (by  contract) 13.6 

Spreading  din  and  ashes 6.0 

Total 60.7 

All  of  the  last  item  is  not  properly  chargeable  to  sweeping,  since 
it  involves  spreading  ashes  also. 

In  excuse  for  these  exceedingly  high  costs  it  has  been  said  that 
a  large  part  of  the  pavement  is  granite  blocks  and  that  the  Albany 
streets  are  in  many  cases  verj-  steep,  or  hilly.  This  excuse  is  In- 
adequate, for  not  half  the  streets  are  granite,  and  far  less  than  half 
are  steep.  The  true  excuse  is  the  general  inefficiency  of  men  work- 
ing by  the  day  for  any  municipality. 

Cost  of  Street  Flushing  and  Sweeping,  St.  Louis,  Mo.* — The 
street  cleaning  of  St.  Louis  Is  done  by  the  day  labor  plan,  six  day 
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gangs  and  four  night  gangs  being  employed  In  the  work.  A  gang 
comprises  the  following:    ,  d   ,,;  i    -■ 

5  flushing  machines  at  |6.00 4i;',|30»00  ■■  (   < 

1  inspector  at  <>3;O0;';v4  A'. .'.......'."...... .:..      3.00 

.,,.'•'.    It)    jaf>:.>   HUJ"  — 

Total  , . .  ,,j,. , ,., ..,,.  .»,„. .$60.00 

.'  From  20  to  35  gals,  of  water  are  used  for  each  square  (100  sq.  ft.) 
of  flushing,  or  2  to  3  gals,  per  sq.  yd.  The  average  cost  to  the  city 
per  great  square  (10,000  sq.  ft.)  for  one  flushing  of  the  pavements 
in  the  business  and  f6siden'ce  districts  is  ?,1.10,  or  ?1  per  1,000  ^, 
yds.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  number  of  squares  flushed  pei 
month,  withbut  regard  to  the  paving  material,  or  where  the  streets 
cleaned  are  located;  It  is  possible  to  flush  an  asphalt  pavemeint 
in  the  residential  district  for  $0.75.  per  great  square,  or  $0.70  per 
1,000  sq.  yds.  ;  while  the  granite  block  pavements  in  the  business 
district,  where  the  delays  are  caused  by  trafllfc,  thky  toSt  $r.*5 'i)er 
great   squarfel  or  $1.22  per   1,000   sq.  yds.    '         ''     '      :■■)',,■•■■  ..■•.;,  ..ci 

The  avera:ge  co^t  for  machine  broom  sweeping  Is  aboiit  $0.50  pei 
great  square,  or  '$0.45 'per  1,000  sq.  yds.,  these  machines  being  used 
on  the  brick  pavements  except  where  the  streets  are  very  dirty.        ^ 

The  block  patrol  system  of  cleaning  is  also  employed.  In  this,  one 
man  is  given  about  five  city  blocks  to  clean,  the  average  length  of 
block  being  30O  ft.  With  wages  at  $1.50  and  the  width  of  road- 
way assumed  at  36  ft.,  5*4  great  squares  are  cleaned  each  day  at  a 
Cost  of  $0.28  per  great  square,  of  $0.25  per  1,000  sq.  yd.s.  The  sys- 
tem 6t  street  sprinkling  aids  very  much  the  cleaning  of  streets  by 
the  block  system,  as  all  of  the  paved  streets  are  sprinkled  from  one 
to  four  times  per  day,  the  tost  thereof  being  charged  as  a  special 
tsiX  against  the  property  fronting  the  street  sprinkled,  the  average 
rate  for  the  year  amounting  to  about  $0.04  per  front  foot.  ■  -  ' 
"'I'he  total  mileage-  of' hard  pavem^ents  iisias  follows:  ; 

■':n:.   :Mlles. 

.>.!./•,  Asphalt   .; 45.42 

Bituminous  macadam 24.46 

VSm^  mS.  ^ }}}}}}::}:: :  ^^:'^^*^  ?^^M^  :^!??'  PAI 

id  blotks'  \>,;,.»v..vv.-.;,;. . 2.50 


^ani 
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''  '    TOtaT  ...■.:■.•.■.•..■..•,..: 232.05 

In  addltk>n,134  miles  of  Improved. alleys  are  cleanttdCom  the  ap- 
propriation for  street  cleanjpg.     j^,   .,>       i   ,_  ,,,,,  -,     j- 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the.se  costs  .^.rg  exceedingly,  high.  ,  ^,  ,, 
j  Ufp  of  Sweeping  Macijinps.— In  Bprlin  the  life  of  horse-drajwn 
sweeping  machines;  (rotary  brooms)  i^as  be^n.  about  20  years.  A 
rofary  broom  ^asts  only.  21,,<?ayg  when  used  every  night ;    a  machine 

-r--!V  ;    rrr  -.<■■  ■:■■■     '     n-^'i   ifiTifr-.v  g;n  >-;   ■  .,;■    ,   >  ■,:;■:•   .,r'- 


SECTION  V. 
STONE    MASONRY. 

Definitions. — Consult  Section  VI,  on  Concrete,  for  definitions  not 

round  in  this  section. 

,:•■  (>;■ 

Abutvient.-^Ths  l^oundaiion  or  substructure  of  a  bridge.  Abut- 
ments are  built  on  the  banks  of  a  stream;  piers  are  built  in  the 
stream  itself.-  ;^    . 

.Apron. — A  covering  over  the  earth  or  rock  btluw  ilie  spillway 
,af :  a. ,  dain.  .;;;;/:.' 

Arch  Culvert. — ^A  culvert  with  aa  arched  roof.       ,  ., ,;  ,,,  ,,,,;  -^^  ,ig 

Arch  Masonry. — That  portion  of  the  masonry  tai  tliA'arch::ti&C 
only,  or  between  the  intrailos  and  the  extrados.  .•-;•;-, ,t.r> 

Ashlar. — ir^irst-class  squared  istone  masonry^  dressed  *a(>^'ttaaU.'iia 
joints  do  not  much  exceed   Vj-in.  in  tbtcicness.  ■'■:'    »^i    ;    :  // 

Axed. — Dressed  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  a  stonar'Vith  obiael 
niarlis  which  are  nearly  or'<luit3  paraiieL 

Back. — The  rear  face  of  a  woiL 

Backing.— The  rough  backing  masonry  of  a  wall  fac»-<l  with  a 
higher  class  of  masonry.  The  earth  deposited  back  of  a  wall  or  arch 
is  sometimes  miscalled  backing  instead  of  backfilling  or  lining. 

Barrel. — The  under  surfffce  of  a.n  arch.     Bee  Soffit. 

Bat. — ^A  part  of  a  brick  or  stone. 

Batter. — The  backward  slqpe'  of  the  face  of  a  wall.  A  1-ln.  batter 
means  that  the  face  of  the  wall  departs  from  a  plumb  line  at  6r^ 
rate  of  1  in.  in  ever j*  foot  of  rise. 

Beds. — or  bed  joints,  the  horizontal  joint8^'\)f*''ii^s6nry.  See 
also  "JCatural  bed."  "'      '     '     ''■^^'^^■''^    ■•■^'  •■•  ; 

Belt  Course. — A  projecting  course  of  masonry  immediately  iitiStit 
the  coping;  a  belt  course  Is  o^teh  cilled'  a  botb^'cdu^ise.  ftrftJBjfect 
Is  to  give  a  better  appearance  to  a  wall.  '      '  ■        ■   ''^  >■   c. 

Bench  Wall. — The  wall  or  abutment  supporting  an  arclt    ' 

Blind  Header. — A  header  that  extends  only  a  short  distance  back 
into  a  wall  instead  of  extending  to  the  full  depth  snecified ;  blind 
headers' are  also  called  "bob-tails." 

Block  Rubble.— r-L&rge  blo^s  of  building,  stone  .as  they  come  froih 
the  quarry.     See  Rubble.         ■        ■    '  ..>•..  >< 

Bond. — ^Tbe  arrangenjient ,  pf  sltones  so  as  to   o\;erlap   or   "bt^kk 

joints."-  ,:;/';;;,*;',/ ;." .';  (,;\!.:l'!r"J5^;',l';  ,y  "  '  ; 

Box  Culvert. — ^A  culvert  having  a  waterway  of  rectangular  cross- 
section. 
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Breast  Wall. — A  wall  built  against  the  face  of  an  excavation  to 
prevent  its  caving  down ;    also  called  a  face  wall. 

Bridge  Seat. — See  ±^edestal. 

Broken  Range  Masonry. — Masonry  in  which  the  bed  joints  are 
parallel  but  not  continuous. 

Build. — A   vertical  joint. 

Bulkhead. — A  head  wall  at  the  end  of  a  culvert,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  culvert.     See  Head  Wall. 

Bush  Hammer. — ^To  dress  stone  with  a  hammer  Uavlh^  a  number 
of  pyramidal  cutting  teeth  on  its  striking  face. " 

Buttress. — A  vertical  piece  of  masonry  projecting  from  the  face 
of  a  retaining  wall  to  strengthen  it. 

Centers. — The  temporary  structure  that  supports  an  arch  during 
its  construction.     ( Also  called  Centering. ) 

Chisel  Draft. — A  narrow  plane  surface  cut  with  a  pitching  chisel 
along  the  outer  edges  of  the  face  of  an  ashlar  stone,  usually  cut  the 
width  of  the  chisel. 

Classes. — Different  kinds  of  masonry  specified,  usually,  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  class ;  the  first  class  being  the  most  expensive. 
What  is  "first  class"  according  to  one  engineer  may  be  "second 
class"   according  to  another. 

Closer. — A  narrow  stone  used  to  finish  a  course  of  masonry. 

Coping. — The  top  course  of  stones  on  a  wall,  usually  made  of 
large  flat  stones  which  are  laid  so  as  to  project  a  few  inches  over 
the  face  of  the  wall.  A  projecting  coping  relieves  the  wall  of  a 
"bobtailed"    appearance. 

Course. — A  horizontal  layer  or  tier  of  stones.  "Coursed  masonry" 
Js  built  up  in  courses. 

Course  Bed. — Stone,  brick  or  other  building  material  in  position, 
upon  which  other  material  is  to  be  laid. 

Cover-Stones. — The  flat  stones  forming  the  roof  of  a  box  culvert. 

Cramp. — ;A  bar  of  metal  having  the  two  ends  bent  at  right  angles 
to  the  bar  for  insertion '  into  holes  drilled  in  adjoining  blocks  of 

stone.  ,    i  ,,,,-  ,.     _    ,^_.-:    ,  ,   ...v    .,    ..    _.;  y.  ,ir,-.  . 

Crandall. — A  stone  dressing  hammer,  consisting  of  a  steel  bar  with 
a  slot  in  one  end  holding  10  double-headed  points  of  steel  (^-In. 
square  x  9  ins.  long),  producing  an  effect  like  fine  pointing. 

Crown. — The  top  of  an  arch  at  its  highest  point. 

Cull. — A  rejected  stone  or  brick. 

Culvert. — A  waterway  under  a  toa^)  '(^^a^'^'  railroad  embank- 
ment. 

Cut-Stone. — A  stone  that  Is  carefully  "dressed"  or  shaped  with 
tools. 

Cut-Water. — The  upper  wedge-shaped  end  of  a  bridge  pier. 

Cyclopean  Masonry. — Masonry  made  of  huge  stones,  usually  bed- 
ded in  concrete. 

Damp-Course. — A  waterproofed  course  or  bed  Joint  in  a  wall,  usu- 
ally Just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  Its  purpose  being  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  water  In  the  pores  of  the  stone  and  mortar  due  to 
capillary  action. 
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Depth. — The  width  of  a  stone  measured  perpendicularly  to  the 
face  of  the  wall ;  the  distance  that  a  face  stone  extends  Into  the 
wall. 

Dimenaion  Stone.— ^tone  dressed  to  exactly  specifled  dimensions. 

Dirt  Wall.— See  "Mud  Wall." 

Doff  Holes. — Shallow  holes  drilled  In  a  stone  to  afford  a  bite  for 
•the  "dogs,"    or  hooks,  used  in  lifting  the  stone  with  a  derrick. 

Dowel. — A  short  steel  pin  Inserted  part  way  into  te«" adjoining 
faces  of  two  blocks  of  stone.  •         '^'  t  ■    ^'^ 

Draft  Line. — See  "Chisel  Draft." 

Drafted  Stones. — Stones  on  which  the  face  is  surrounded  by  a 
draft,  the  space  inside  the  draft  being  left  rough. 

Dress/.' — ^To  tut  or  shape  a  stone  with  tools. 

Drove. — Dressed  on  the  face  so  as  to  have  a  seriearof  small  paral- 
lel ridges  and  valleys. 

Dry    Wall. — A    stone  wall   built  without   mortar. 

EMorescence. — A  white  crust  that  often  forms  on  the  face  of  ma- 
sonrj-,  due  to  the  leaching  of  soluble  salts  out  of  the  mortar ;  often 
called  "whitewash."  -^     -     - 

Expansion  Joint. — A  vertical  joint  or  space  tb  kll&rr  "tOr  tempera- 
ture changes. 

Extrados. — TKe  curve  that  tMrands  the  outer  extremities  of  -the 
joints  between  the  arch  stones,  or  voussoirs.  v. 

Face. — The  front  surface  of  a  wall. 

Face  Stones.— The  stones  forming  the  front  of  a  wall. 

Face  Wall. — See  "Breast  Wall." 

Fine  Pointed. — Dressed  by  fine  point  t<^  smoother  finish  than  by 

rough  point.  '"[/'","'/.'    '"' 

Flush. — (Adj.)  Having  the  suriface  even  or  leVel  wltli^n  adjacent 
BurTace.  (Verb.)  (1)  To  fill.  (2)  To  bring  to  a  le^'el.  (3)  ITb 
force  water  to  the  surface  of  mortar  or  concrete  by  compacting  W 
ramming.  ,  f.-        . 

Footing  Courses.^Tfik  ^ti^i^'i^  fOtuSSatibii"  ttourSes,  which  usu- 
ally project  beyond  tiie  "neat  wbrk"  of  an  at)utmetit.  ' ''■ 

Foundation. — ^(1)  That  Portion  of  a  structinre.  usually  lieloW*  tWe 
surface  of  the  grround,  which  distributes  the  pressure  upon  nS  *#d^ 
port     (2)  Also  applied  to  the  natural  support  itself;    rock,  clay,  etc. 

Foundation  Bed. — The  sutface  on  "which  a  structure  rests. 

Frost  Batter. — A  batter  occasionally  given  to  the  rear  of  a  wall 
near  its  top  to  prevent  the  dislocation  of  the  top  course  of  stones 
upon  the  formation  of  frost  in  the  ground.  .    -•    ^ 

Full-Centered. — An  arch  that  Is^  a  full  semi-circle,  or  half  clrblei^^' 

Groin. — TWie   curved  ^Intersection    of    two    arches    meeting   at    an 

!*°Sle-  ,^ ,,,.,.        . 

Grout^— ^L  thin  watery  mortar  Which  Is  iKmred  Into  thte  Joints 
after  the  stones  have  been  laid."  <      ■•       ". 

Haunch. — The  part  of  an  arch  between  the  crown  and  the  skeW- 
back.  ■         "  '■/;'  ;;    ' ;  .' 

Header. — A  stone  laid  wttrf  its  Ibrigest  dimension  perpendicular  to 
tne  face  Of  tiie  wall. 
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Head  Wall. — -An  end  wall,  or  bulkhead,  of  a  culvert. 

Hollow  Quoin. — The  vertical  semi-circular  groove  In  the  masonry 
Into  which  iits  the  "quoin  post,"  or  hinge  post,  of  a  canal  lock 
gate. 

Intrados. — The  inner  circle  of  an  arch. 

Joint. — The  space  between  adjacent  stones ;  sometimes  the  word 
joint  is  used  to  denote  the  vertical  joints  only,  in  distinction  from 
the  "beds"  or  bed  joints.     Joints  are  usually  tilled  with  mortar. 

Keystone — The  center  stone  at  the  crown  of  an  arch. 

Lagging. — The  sheeting  plank  placed  upon  the  ribs  of  arch  centers. 

Length. — The  longest  dimension  of  a  stone. 

Leveler. — A  small  rectangular  stone,  not  less  than  4  to  6  ins.  thick, 
used  in  broken  range  work  to  complete  the  bed  for  a  stone  in  the 
coifrse  above  and  give  it  proper  bond.  Sometimes  called  jumper  or 
dutchman. 

Lewis  Hole. — A  wedge-shaped  hole  in  a  biock  of  stone,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  lifting  the  block  by  the  aid  of  a  lewis. 

Lining. — The  gravel  or  broken  stone  filling  back  of  a  slope  wall 
or  retaining  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  and  to  protect  the 
earth  from  wash. 

Lock. — Any  soecial  device  or  method  of  construction  used  to 
secure  a  bond  In  the  work.  .  ,  ,,    i  ;. ; 

Mortar. — A  mixture  of  sand  with  cement  <or  lUne),  and  .^Ater. 
A  1 :  2  (one  to  two)  mortar  contains  1  part  cement  and  2  parts  sand. 

Mud-Wall. — A  small  parapet  or  retaining  wall  built  on  top  of  a 
bridge  abutment  to  prevent  the  earth  backfill  ^rora  sliding  or  wash- 
ing down  upon  the  coping. 

Natural  Bed. — A  laminated  or  stratified  stone  is  laid  In  its  "hat- 
jjral  bed,"  or  "quarry  bed,"  when  its  laminations  are  horizontal  or 
are  perpendicular  to  the  load  that  they  carry.  Granite  has  no 
"natural  bed." 

Neat  Mortar. — rMortar  made  without  sand> 

Neat  Worfc.— rThat  part  of  an  abutment  above  the  footing  courses, 
which  is  generally  equivalent  to  saying,  that  part  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  grround  or  water. 

Nigged. — Hewed  with  a  pick. 

Niggerheads.— Hounded  cobble  stones. 

Parapet. — The  "mud-wall"  of  a  bridge  abutment ;  the  "bulkhead" 
of  a  culvert ;  the  spandrel  wall  at  each  end  of  an  arch  bridge  or 
culvert,  but  more  properly  the  extension  of  the  spandrel  wall  above 
the  crown  of  the  arch ;  a  low  guard  wall  rising  above  the  surface 
of  a  roadway  or  walk  to  prevent  pedestrians  or  vehicles  from  leav- 
ing the  roadway  or  walk. 

Patent  Hammer. s-A.  double-faced  hammer  so  formed  as  to  hold 
at  each  face  a  set  of  wide  thin  chisels  for  giving  a  finish  to  a  stone 
8urfac& 

Paving. — Regularly  placed  stone  or  brick  forming  a  floor. 

Pedeatal9.^-OT  pedestal  blocks,  are  stone  blocks  on  top  of  an 
abutment  coping ;  the  pedestal  blocks  receive  the  weight  of  the 
bridge,  and  are  often  called  "bridge  seats"  ;   the  term  pedestal  Is 
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also  applied  to  a  small  masonry  pier  upon  which  the  post  or  sill  of 
a  trestle  rests. 

Perch. — 16 V4  cu.  ft.  In  most  parts  of  the  United  States:  In  some 
places  22  cu.  ft;  and  rarely  t4\,  which  was  the  old-fashioned 
perch.  '  ■      -  •'•      "  "■  ■ 

Pief. — A  masonry  structare  built  to  support  a  bridge,  between 
the  abutments;  a  column  supporting  two  sequent  arches.  See 
"Abutment." 

Pilavter. — A  sauare  nlllar  orojectlnK  from  the  face  of  a  wall  to 
the  extent  of  one-quarter  to  one-third  its  breadth. 

Pinner. — A  spall  or  small  stone  used  to  wedge  up  a  stone  and 
give  It  better  bearing. 

Pitch-Line. — A  well  defined,  straight  line  cut  along  the  edgje  of  a 
quarry-faced  stone,  but  not  as  wide  as  a  chisel  draft. 

Pitched-Face. — A  face  roughly  dressed  with  a  pitching  chiseL 
Plug  and  Feathered. — Split  with  plug  and  feathers;    the  plug  being 
a  small  wedge  of  steel  driven  between  two  pieces  of  half-round  steel, 
called  feathers,  which  bear  against  the  sides  of  the  drill  hole. 

Pointing. — A  superior  class  of  mortar  used  to  fill  the  joints  in  the 
face  of  a  masonry  wall  for  a  depth  of  1  to  3  Ins.  '•■•'■ 

Quarry  Faced. — A  rough  face  of  stone,  only  the  larger  projections 
having  been  knocked  off  with  a  hammer. 
Quoin. — See  "Hollow  Quoin." 
Raising  Stone. — See  "Pedestal" 

Ramp  Wall. — The  wing  of  an  abutment,  often  called  a  ramp. 
Random. — Not  coursed. 

Range  Masonry. — Masonry  In  which  the  various  courses  are  laid 
up  with  continuous  horizontal  beds. 

Ranged. — Laid  in  a  course  of  the  same  thickness  for  Its  full 
length ;  broken  raneed  masonry  is  laid  in  courses  not  of  uniform 
thickness  throughout  each  course. 

Retaining  Wall. — A  wall  that  receives  the  horizontal  thrust  of 
earth  back  of  it :  on  canal  work  such  walls  are  called  "vertical 
walls"  to  distinguish  them  from  slope  walls. 

Ring-Stones. — The  voussoirs  that  form  the  end  faces  of  an  arch, 
as  distinguished  from  the  "sheeting  stones"  that  form  the  body  of 
the  arch.  ;  .      -    > 

Rip-rap. — Large  stones  thrown  in  at  random  to  protect  earth  from 
;  scour  by  currents  or  waves ;    occasionally  called  "random  stones." 
The  term  "hand  placed  rip-rap"  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  rough 
slope  wall,  but  slope  wall  is  a  preferable  term. 

Rise. — The  thickness  (or  vertical  height)  of  a  stone,  measured 
from  its  lower  bed  to  its  upper  bed.  Do  not  confuse  tlie  "rise"  with 
the  "deoth."  The  rise  of  an  arch  is  the  vertical  distance  from  the 
spring  line  to  the  under  face  of  the  keystone.  ■-•-» 

Rock'faced. — See  "Quarry-faced."  ■ .: 

Rock-fill  Dam.— ^A  dam  made  at  ^nt  masDhry ;  a  rubble  dam  In 
■  which  no  mortar  is  used.  •     ■      •'f 

Rubble. — Masonry  made   of  stones   that   have   not   been   dressed. 
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or  if  dressed  at  all,  have  been  only  roughly  shaped  with  a  hammer, 
or  "scabbled."  :■      •  ■>i!i   n  ■..'.. 

Scabbled. — Hammer  dressed.  i  .nu    L.na   •   i'     ■       '  • 

Sheeting. — The  stones  forming  an  arch.     See  '^Ring-Stonet?." 

Skew  Arch. — An  arch  the.  plane  of  whose  ring-stone  faoea  forma 
an  angle  of  less  than  90°  with  the  axis  of  the  barrel.  If  the  sheet- 
ing stones  are  all  cut  skewed,  the  arch  is  a  "true  skew"  ;  but  if  only 
the  faces  of  the  ring-stones  are  cut  on  a  skew,  while  all  th«  other 
sheeting  stones  are  cut  with  end  joints  perpendicular  t^  ua©  b^ 
joints,  the  arch  is  called  a  "false  skew."  t-i 

Skewbacks. — The  course  of  stones  against  which  the  springer 
stones  of  an  arch  abut. 

Slope  Wall. — -A  pavement  of  scabbled  stones  laid  upon  an  earth 
slope  to  protect  it  from  wash.  If  the  stones  are  not  scabbled,  the 
terms  rip-rap,  or  hand-laid  rip-rap,  are  more  appropriate. 

So/fit. — The  under  surface  of  an  arch. 

Span. — The  shortest  distance  between  the  spring  lines  of  an  arch. 

Spatidrel. — Thp  triangular  area  bounded  by  the  extrados  of  an 
arch,  a  horizontal  line  tangent  to  the  extrados  at  the  crown  and 
a  vertical  Line  through  the  springing.  A  spandrel  wall  is  a  wall 
built  on  the  extrados  and  filling  the  spandrel  area ;  it  is  often  mis- 
called a  parapet  wall.  Spandrel  filling  is  the  earth  filling:  Jt(^j|;y^een 
the  spandrel  walls. 

Spall. — A  fragment  of  stone,  or  storie  chip.  ■■.•..:,..■. 

Springers. — The  lowest  course  of  arch  etones,  the  course  resting 
on  the  skewbacks. 

Springing. — Or  spring  line,  the  ^ner  edge  of  the  skewbacks,  or 
the  lower  edge  of  the  springers.  , ,   ,  , 

Liy  Squared-Stone  Masonry. — Masonry  in  which  the  stones  ^rp  jrough- 
;Jly  squared  and  roughly  dressed  on  beds  and  sides.        ,  ,.^.     .'  ,,  . 

Starlings.^The  two  ends  of  a  pier.  .      ,  ,    ;,  ;->,ljf,j,V,i  j. 

Stretcher.— A  stone  laid  so  that  its  longest  face  focms  pari^.Q^  tbj) 
face  of  a  wall. 

Voussoir. — An  arch  stone. 

Wing. — A  spur  wall  at  the  end  of  a  bridge  abutment;  also  callecJ. 
a  ramp. 

Note. — Other  definitions  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
,-tion  on  Concrete. 

■'•  Percentage  of  Mortar  In  Stone  Masonry. — Published  tables  giving: 
the  percentages  of  mortar  in  different  kinds  of  masonry  have  been 
very  misleading  not  only  because  they  have  been  based  upon  meager 
data,  but  because  the  factors  that  cause  variations .  In  mortar 
percentages  have  not  been  discussed. 

There  are  two  waj^  of  estimating  the  amount  of  cement  required 
per  cubic  yard  of  masonry :  (1)  By  estimating  the  percentage  of 
mortar  in  the  cubic  yard  of  masonry,  and  then  using  a  mortar  table 
like  that  on  page  253.  (2)  By  tabulating  the  different  kinds  of 
masonry  and  giving  the  fractions  of  a  barrel  of  cement  required  for 
a  cubic  yard  of  each  kind  of  masonry,  when  the  mortar  is  a  1:2 
mixture,  also  when  it  is  a  1 :  3  mixture — these  two  being  the  com- 
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■^  '  ■  \.    1 V      .    ■    ■       ■     ^  • ' 
mon  mixtures.    Each  method  possesses  its  advantages,  but  the  lirst 
is  the  safest  because  proper  ailoWano*  can  lie  ni»ae  i<>r   variations 
in  tl>e  size  of  cement  barrel. 

A  great  many  masonry  walls  consist  of  a  "faxring"  of  ashlar,  or 
squared  stone  cut  to  lay  close  joints,  and  a  "bacKing"  of  more  or 
less  irregular  rubble  stones.  Obviously,  if  the  wall  is  a  thin  one,  U»e 
percentage  of  baclclng  Is  much  smaller  than  if  the  wall  is  thick. 
So  that  it  would  be  desirable  always  to  keep  stparate  records  of  the 
amount  of  mortar  used  for  the  backing  and  for  the  ashlac.  in  prac- 
tice, however,  it  is  usually  impracticable  to  keep  separate  records. 
The  final  record  usually  gives  only  the  amount  of  cement  per  cubic 
yard  of  the  whole  wall.  However,  In  making  close  estimates  of 
probable  cost  it  Is  well  to  keep  the  two  classes  of  masonry  distinct. 

Knowing  the  average  size  of  cut  stone  blocks  and  the  thickness  of 
joints  specified,  we  can  estimate  the  per  cent  of  mortar  for  the  face 
stone  with  considerable  accuracy.  Suppose  the  cut  'stone  Is  to  be  in 
courses  12  ins.  high,  and  dressed  to  lay  i^-in.  joints  fbr  12  Ins.  back 
of  the  face.  We  can  assume  that  the  length  of  each  face  stone  will 
not  be  far  from  1%  times  its  thickness,  or  18  ins.  in  this  case. 
Hence  each  cut  stone  will  contain  1x1  xl*^.  or  1%  cu.  ft.  E^ach 
stone  must  have  one  end  and  one  bed  mortared  to  a  thickness  of 
^  in.,  hence  we  have:  1  X  1%  X  (%  -r- 12),  or  O.W  cu.  ft.  of  mor- 
tar for  the  end;  and  1  X  1^  X  ( Vi -J- 12),  or  0.06  cu.  ft.  of  mor- 
tar for  the  bed;  making  a  total  of  0.1  cu.  ft  of  mortar  for  the  end 
and  bed  of  each  stone.  But  as  each  stone  contains  l.S  cu.  ft.,  we 
see  that  0.1  -i- 1.5  gives  us  7%   (nearly)  of  mortar  for  the  cut  stone. 

Obviously  the  larger  the  Individual  stones  the  lesis  is  the  per- 
centage of  mortar.  Stones  18  ins.  high,  30  ins.  long,  and  dressed 
to  lay  Vj-in.  joints  for  18  ins.  back  of  the  face,  require  4Vi%  of 
mortar.  "  ■  ■    ■    'j  ■■ 

The  mortar  required  for  the  hA<k'-df  the  stone  is  apparently 
omitted  in  applying  the  above  method,  but  it  is  not  omitted  in  thie 
final  account,  since  it  Is  included  in  the  rubble  backing  to  a  con- 
sideration of  which  we  now  pass. 

Rubble  is  a  term  having  wide  variations  In  meaning,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  to  apply  to  masonry  built  bt  undressed  stones 
Just  as  they  come  from  the  quarry.  Now,  if  the  quarry  is  lime- 
stone or  sandstone  yielding  flat-bedded  stones,  the  fubble  may  be 
laid  with  bed  joints  as  close  as  the  joints  of  well-dressed  granite 
ashlar.  On  the  other  hand,  If  the  quarry  is  granite  or  rock  that 
when  blasted  yields  chunks  of  irregular  shape,  the  rubble  becomes  a 
sort  of  giant  concrete  and  requires  a  lat-ge  percentage  of  mortar  to 
fill  its  voids. 

In  any  kind  of  rubble  the  percentage  of  mortar  can  be  consider- 
ably reduced  by  packing  spalls  into  the  vertical  joints  between 
adjacent  stones.  As  Portland  cement  mortar  seldom  costs  less  than 
>5  per  cu.  yd.,  and  as  spalls  usually  cost  but  a  few  cents  per  cu.  yd., 
no  palna  shouia  be  sjiared  to  use'ai  ilnany  «iwitts  as  the'joliits  wil^- 
hold.      •'  •     '  -  ••"''••       ■■-    irr^.-.y-i.^o    .-i-<   ,^-^oi^ 

If  ncy  spalU  are  ua^d,  «na  if  tfie  tSblAii  tii"mkd(r6t  irt^guldr  stones. 
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about  35%  of  the  rubble  masonry  is  mortar.  If  the  rubble  is  majJ^ki 
of  flat-bedded  sandstone  or  limestone,  it  may  contain  as  low  as  15%'; 
mortar,  but  more  often  will  average  20  to  25%. 

The  following  are  records  of  the  actual  amounts  of  mortar  used 
in  different  masonry  structures: 

(1)  The  Medina  sandstone  retaining  walls  on  the  Erie  Canal 
averaged  about  10  ft.  high  and  were  faced  with  hammer-dressed 
stones  and  backed  with  flat-bedded  rubble.  About  22%  of  the  wall 
was  mortar.  The  mortar  was  1 :  2,  and  it  required  about  0.63  bbl. 
cement  per  cu.  yd.  of  wall.  A  barrel  was  counted  as  holding  3.8 
cu.  ft 

C2 )  Mr.  A.  J.  Wiley  states  that  in  the  Crow  Creek  Dam,  near  •. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  there  are  14,420  cu.  yds.  of  rubble  masonry,  of 
which  34%%  was  mortar.  About  80%  of  this  mortar  was  1  Port- 
land cement  to  4  sand :  the  rest  was  1  to  3.  Each  barrel  was 
counted  as  4  cu,  ft.,  and  8.844  bbls.  were  used,  or  0.62  bbL. 
per  cu.  yd.  ^^ 

(3)  The  Cheesman  Dam  is  of  rubble,  with  one  ashlar  face,  an^^ 
is  said  to  contain  28%  mortar.  ,, 

(4)  The  Cheat  Biver  Bridge,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  near 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  five  piers  and  two  abutments.  The  masonry  is 
a  first-class  sandstone  facing  with  a  rubble  backing  of  heavy  stones, 
and  the  mortar  was  1  of  Louisville  (natural)  cement  to  2  of  sand. 
There  were  3.710  cu.  yds.  of  masonry,  which  required  1,50P  bbls, 
of  cement   (shipped  in  bags),  or  0.4  bbl.  per  cu.  yd.  ,       ,      ;    , , 

(5)  The  masonry  locks  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  West 
Virginia,  were  built  of  sandstone  obtained  at  Lottes,  W.  Va.  Face 
stones  were  cut  to  lay  %-ln.  bed-joints  and  1-in.  vertical  joints 
JBacking  bed-joints  were  1  in.  The  mortar  was  1  part  Rosendale 
cement  (Hoffman  brand),  to  2  parts  sand.  It  required  0.36  bbl.  per 
cu,  yd.  of  masonry.  j.j         ,,,;,,,;.,; 

.  (6)  A  curved  masonry  dam,  82.  f|i.  ,hlidx.  tbuUt ^at  Remscheid, 
Germany,  is  made  of  slate  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.7.  The 
masonry,  laid  in  trass  mortar,  weighs  4,015  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  Owing 
to  the  irregular  form  of  the  stones  the  mortar  was  38%  of  the 
masonry. 

(7)  The  Holyokje  Dam,  30  ft  high,  is  of  rubble  masonry  wltl^, 
a  cut  granite  face.  The  mortar  was  1  Portland  cement  to  2  san<jl, . 
and  it  is  stated  that  0.87  bbl.  of  cement  was  required  per  cubic  yard., 
of  rubble  masonry.  .   i    d 

(8)  Masonry  in  bridge  piers,  at  Van.Buren,  Arkansas  River,  was, 
for  the  most  part  of  white  limestone.     In  10  piers  there  were  4,500 
cu.  yds.  of  masonry,  which  averaged  0.57  bbl.  natural  cement  per 
cu.  yd.     The  beds  and  joints  were  1 :  2  mortar,  and  a  1 :  1  grout  was 
also  used.  ,        . 

(9)  The  limestone  masonry  for  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  locks  (U. 
S.  Government)  amounted  to  80,876  cu.  yds.,  of  which  23%  was  cut 
stone,  60%  backing  and  17%  mortar.  The  cut  stone  blocks  average 
1.3  cu.  yds.  each,  and  were  dressed  to  lay  %-In.  vertical  joints  for 
18  ins.  back  of  the  face,  and  the  bed  joints  were  dressed  to   %   In. 
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the  full  depth  of  the  stone.  In  cutting  the;  stone  there  was  a 
wastage  of  26i»7o  of  stone.  The  mortar  was  1:  1.  ami  it  rfe<iuireu 
0.29  bbl.  of  Portland  cement  per  cu.  yd.  of  cut,  stone,  1.21  bbls.  oHj 
natural  cement  per  cu.  yd.  of  backing,  and  0.78  bbL,  per  ct*^; 
yd.  of  the  wall.  Including  cut  stone  and  backing.  The  backing  stones 
each  averaged  8  sq.  ft.  bed  area,  and  no  bed- joint  was  greater  than 
1  in. ;  and  no  vertical  joint  exceeded  4  ins.,  the  average  being  2 
ins.  This  is  remarkably  close  jointing  for  backing,  and  was  tin- 
questionably  very  expensive  to  secure. 

(10)  The  Lanchensee  Dam,  'ierraany,  was  made  of  gra>-wacke 
rubble  (stones  H  to  Va  cu.  yd.  each)  ;  35%  of  the  dam  was  mortar. 
A  force  of  45  masons,  12  helpers,  27  laborers  and  4  foremen 
worked  on  the  dam,  and  110  men  at  the  quarry.  They  averaged  120 
cu.  yds.  of  masonry  per  day.  the  best  day's  work  being  196  cu.  yds.. 
Bight  locomotive  cranes  running  on  trestles  took  the  stone  from  the 
cars.     The  work  was  done  by  day  labor  for  the  German  Government. 

(11)  The  Sweetwater  Dam,  California,  was  built  of  a  granitic 
rubble  that  was  ouarried  in  irregular  chunks.  Mortar  was  1 :  3, 
proportioned  by  barrels,  and  it  required  0j8&  bbl.  cement  per  cu.  yd. 
of  rubble  masonry. 

Cost  of  Laying  Masonry. — According  to  my  experience  on  numer- 
ous small  culvert  bulkheads  made  of  limestone  or  sandstone  rubble, 
one  mason  with  a  helper  to  mix  mortar  and  "get  stone"  will  lay 
4  to  5  cu.  yds.  per  8-hr.  day.  If  mason's  wages  are  $3  and  helper's 
$1.50  this  makes  the  cost  average  $1  per  cu.  yd.  for  laying.  No 
derrick  is  used  in  such  work  the  stone  being  one-man  or  two-man 
stone.  Mooeover,  the  stone  requires  lUttlikrttr  no  hammer-dressing 
on  the  part  of  the  mason.         '  .     ■■  -   m,  ■••   ri;   ,v 

In  laying  drF  slooe-wails  (12  or  15  ins.  thick)  where  stone 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  above  is  used,  requiring  very  little  hammer- 
dressing,  a  slope- wall  mason  will  lay  5  to  7  cu.  yds.  per  10-hr.  daj', 
and  I  have  had  a  man  lay  as  high  as  12  cu.  yds.  per  day.  One 
laborer  to  about  2  or  3  slope-wall  masons  is  required,  to  furnish 
them  with  stone.  A  common  laborer  will  lay  about  half  as  many 
yards  of  slope- wall  stone  as  a  skilled  mason,  so  there  is  little  or, 
no  economy  in  using  unskilled  labor  in  laying  the  stone  that  must 
be  laid  to  a  line  and  occasionally  dressed  with  a  hammer. 

On  a  highway  arch  bridge  tjf  30-ft.  span,  with  a  barrel  20  ft. 
long,  there  were  50  cu.  yds;  of  cut  stone  sheeting,  30  cu.  yds.  of  cut 
stone  facing  in  the  abutments  and  walls,  and  190  cu.  yds.  of  lime- 
stone rubble  in  the  abutments  and  walls.  The  masonry  was  laid 
by  a  mason  and  3  laborers,  two  of  the  laborers  operating  a  hand 
power  derrick  and  getting  stone  for  the  mason,  while  the  third  labor- 
er made  mortar  and  also  assisted  in  getting  stone.  This  gang  worked 
without  a  foreman  and  were  very  slow,  since  they  averaged  only 
3  cu.  yds.  per  8-hr.  day.  With  mason's  wages  at  J3  and  laborers' 
at  J1.50,  the  cost  of  laying  the  masonry  was  12.50  per  cu.  yd.  This 
Included  the  erecting  of  two  small  derricks  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream,  but  did  not  include  erectine:  the  centers  for  the  arch.  On 
page  206,  the  cost  of  laying  the  masonry  of  an  arch  bridge,  similar 
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to  this  one  Is  given  in  detail;  It  being  ?1.35  per  cu.  yd.,  wliich 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  laying  where  the  men  are 
better  organized.  The  common  mistake  made  in  organizing  forces 
for  laying  stone  with  hand  operated  derricks  is  in  having  too  many 
laborers  to  one  mason,  who  is  unable  to  keep  them  busy. 

If  the  mason  must  hammer-dress  the  stone  to  a  great  extent,  as 
is  often  required  by  ihSDectors  on  granite  rubble  arches,  the  cost 
of  laying  (including  this  hammer  dressing)  may  amount  to  $3.50' 
per  cu.  yd.  It  is  difficult  to  be  definite  in  the  matter  of  costs  of 
hammer-dressed  granite  rubble,  because  Inspectors  vary  so  ex- 
tremely in  their  interpretation  of  specifications.  If  no  hammer- 
dressing  is  required  (and  none  should  be  required  for  backing  laid 
in  cement  mortar),  the  cost  of  laying  granite  rubble  need  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  laying  limestone  or  sandstone  rubble,  say  $1  per  cu.  yd., 
wages  being  as  above  given. 

In  tearing  down  and  relaying  an  old  masonry  retaining  wall  (9 
ft.  high),  the  author  employed  16  laborers  and  2  masons  under  a 
foreman.  A  stiff-leg  derrick  having  30-ft.  boom,  and  operated  by 
hand,  was  used  to  handle  the  heaviest  stones.  Much  of  the  back- 
ing was  laid  by  hand  by  the  laborers.  This  gang  averaged  36  cu. 
yds.  of  masonry  laid  per  10-hr.  day,  at  a  cost  of  ?30,  exclusive  of 
foreman's  wages,  or  less  than  85  cts.  per  cUi  yd.  It  cost  75  cts.  p«r 
cu.  yd.  to  tear  down  the  wall  before  relaying  it     >  .i;      ,,u(> 

For  laying  any  considerable  quantity  of  masonry,  never  U8e<it8ii 
hand-operated  derrick.  A  horse-whim  forms  cheaper  power  than  two 
men  on  a  winch.  But  in  either  case  the  lost  time  of  swinging,  or 
slewing,  the  boom  cannot  be  avoided.  The  men  (usually  two)  who 
swing  the  boom  are  called  "tag  men,"  because  th^  pull  the  boom 
back  and  forth  with  "tag  ropes."  The  wages  of  these  men  form 
_a  surprisingly  large  part  of  the  cost  of  laying  stone  where  a  derrick 
Is  used  which  Is  not  provided  with  a  "bull-wheel"  for  swinging  the 
boom.  The  engineman  controls  the  swinging  of  the  boom  where  a 
bull-wheel  is  used,  and  can  make  a  swing  of  90°  in  15  to  20 
seconds. 

To  show  how  rapidly  stone  may  be  handled  with  a  60-ft.  boom 

derrick,  the  following  recood  will-  aerve :  !  1 1  c 

ia!.'!].  .    i;l   fii  -.n  Secon^Aj  (n 

Hooking  on  to  skip,  j^  ...^. 35  '    r[  t-i 

Swinging  boom  90" 20        ^ 

Dumping  skip    15  , 

Swinging  back  90" 20         "«f 

■  'J    J-: I    fiiij.  .aUi.v/  i,u,  fc  — .'j  tiuuja 

Totaiom  •■•«4T*  •  •MTjf.y/.  inrif  .j.^ 90,    t^noia 

This  Is  equivalent  to  400  skip  loads  In  10  hrs.  ;  and,  were  the' 
material  supplied  and  removed  fast  enough,  the  derrick  could  readily 
maintain  this  output  for  10  hrs.,  handling  1  cu.  yd.  of  rubble  in 
each  skip  load.  Obviously  in  masonry  work,  where  a  bull-wheel 
derrick  is  used,  the  limiting  factor  is  the  amount  of  stone  the  masons 
can  handle  per  day.  Much  of  the  derrick  time  is  spent  in  the  put- 
tiering  work  hecessary  in  carefully  placing  large  stones  in  the  will.  > 
N6*ir,  WlWre' tag'-rope  men  are  used  instead  -of  «''biill>^wheel,"prae^' 
:■«.!<,   .■:>v:''-*(    ■.  .  :      .  .,,..{  i..    li^-:,  .,,(   .'■".<':.  «a/"J 
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tically  all  their  time  is  wasted,  as  they  spead  bo  Uttie  o<  the  day 
doing  active  work. 

Further  data  on  the  cost  of  laying  masonrj-  will  be  fewid  on,8ul>- 
BCQuent  pagea 

Estimating  the  Co«t  of  Stone  Dressing.— Stone  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  Sione  stratitied  in  beds  of  a  thtciuiess  not 
much  exceeding  30  ina  ;  and  it)  stone  that  is  either  unstratltied.  or 
occurs  in  beds  of  such  thicltnesa  that  the  blocks  must  be  split  with 
plugs  and  feathers  to  secure  siaes  which  can  be  hai^^M  f4I^.,^ 
derrick.  •  ,....-,.     t     ,  r 

Many  sandstones  and  limestones  occur  in  thin  strata  or  layers, 
and,  after  ilie  use  of  a  taUe  black  powdec  to  "shake  up"  the  leUg^ 
it  is  possible  to  quarry  blocks  with  wedges  and  bara  These  blocks 
will  often  be  aS  smooth  as  a  floor  on  the  bed-joints,  but  may  be  quite 
irregular  on  tue  vertical  jointa  jlowever.  either  by  hammering,  or 
by  plug  and  feathering,  the  vertical  joints  can  be  squared  up  at 
•light  expense  xeady  for  further  dressing  if  required  by  the  specifi- 
«ationa  On  the  other  hand. ,  all  granites  and  many  thipk-bedded 
limestones  and;  sandstones,  break  outip^uch  irregular  shapes  that  it 
often  happens  that  every  face  must  be  plug  and  feathered  before  the 
block  is  jroughiy  squared  up  ready  to  be  dressed  by  the  stonecutlera 
Ob,viously ,  the  dressing  of  the  beds  of  such  stones  is  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  dressing  of  the  beds  of  smoothly  stratified  stonea 

Besides  differences  in  hardness,  we  see  that  the  shape  of  the 
stones  as  tliey  come  from  the  quarry  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  cost  of  dressing.  ,, 

Another  factor  of  «cat*cely^l«8«  Importance  is  the  size  of  the 
blocks  of  stone.  It  is  generally  pdssible  to  quarry  granites  in  blocks 
.©f  any  desired  size,  the,  limit  Ijeing  fixed  by  the  strength  of  the 
derricks  and  other  machinery  used.  A  very  common  siae  of  granite 
blocks  dressed  ready  to  lay  in  the  wall  is  18  ins.  rise  x  40  ina 
;tongth  x  24  to  ^0  in;^  depth.  And  as  every  block  of  granite  musC  bp 
,plug  and  feathered  to  size  before  dressing,  it  is  just  as  cheap  X,o 
-make  coursed  a^lar  as  random  range  ashlar.  On  the  other  han4> 
•stratified  rocks  like  sandstone  usually  occur  in  layers  of  different 
jthickness,  and  it,  may  be  impossible  to  secure  enough  stone  for 
courses,  of  a, specified  rise  without  wasting  a  large  part  of  the 
quarry  product.  An  engineer  should  never  specify  any  given  "rise' 
for  tiie  courses  (except  in  granite),  until  he  has  examined  the 
quarries  and  is  sure  that  they  will  yield  the  product  specified- 
But  engineers  often  fail  to  do  this,  and  the  contractor  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  equally  foolish  in  failing  to  examine  the  stbffe 
available.  ' 

Stone  is  often  so  seamy  or  so  orittle  that  it  can  be  quarried  only 
In  small  chunka  Now  It  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  the  chunk 
the  greater  the  area,  that  must  be  dressed  i)er  cubic  yard;  but 
how  greatly  this  factor  affects  the  cost  of  dressing  is  seldom  consid- 
ered. To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  blocks  for  ashlar  are  each 
12  ins.  rise  x  24  ina  long  x  18  ina  deep.     Each  block  then  contains 
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i  cu.  ft,  and  has  6  sq.  ft  of  bed  Joints  and  3  sq.  ft  of  end  jolntB. 
or  9  sq.  ft  of  joints  to  be  dressed.  Let  us  now  talce  an  asiilar  block 
18  ins.  rise  x  36  ins.  long  x  24  ins.  deep.  This  block  contains  9 
cu.  ft.,  and  has  12  sq.  ft.  of  bed  Joints  and  6  sq.  ft.  of  end  joints,  or 
18  SQ.  ft  of  joints  to  be  dressed.  With  the  smaller  block  we  have 
9x9,  or  81  sq.  ft  of  Joints  to  be  dressed  for  every  cubic  yard ; 
whereas  with  the  larger  block  we  have  3x12,  or  36  sq.  ft  to  be 
dressed  for  every  cubic  yard.  In  other  words  the  cost  of  dressing 
ashlar  of  the  3-cu.  ft.  blocks  is  more  than  twice  as  expensive  per 
cubic  yard  as  the  cost  of  dressing  the  9-cu.  ft.  blocks. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  all  records  of  the  cost  of  dressing 
stone  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  square  feet  actually 
dressed,  and  then  the  data  can  be  applied  to  blocks  of  any  given  size 
to  obtain  the  cost  of  dressing  per  cubic  yard.  This  method  of  esti- 
mating costs  will  often  lead  a  contractor  to  Import  his  stone  a  long 
distance  by  rail  rather  than  attempt  to  dress  the  small-sized  stones 
from  local  quarries. 

It  is  customary  among  contractors  and  stonecutters  to  speak 
of  so  and  so  many  "square  feet"  of  stone  dressed  per  day,  meaning 
not  the  number  of  square  feet  of  beds  and  Joints  dressed,  but  the 
square  feet  of  "faca"  For  example  a  stone  is  1%  ft.  rise  x  3  f t 
long  x  2  ft  deep.  This  stone  when  laid  lengthwise  in  the  face  of 
a  wall  will  show  a  face  area  of  4Vi  sq.  ft,  and  the  stone  cutter  is 
said  to  have  dressed  4%  sq.  ft.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has 
dressed  12  sq.  ft.  of  bed  joints,  and  6  sq.  ft.  of  end  joints,  beside 
plugging  off  or  hammering  the  face  of  the  stone,  and  cutting  the 
drafts  if  specified.  In  my  early  work  I  was  misled  by  this  method 
of  estimating  stone  dressing  in  terms  of  the  square  feet  of  face.  It 
is  a  method  that  should  be  abandoned. 

Data  of  the  actual  cost  of  stone  dressing  will  be  given  in  subse- 
quent pages. 

Data  on  Stone  Sawing. — There  Is  little  on  this  subject  in  print, 
but  in  almost  any  large  city  stone  saws  may  be  seen  at  work,  and 
a  rough  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  cost  of  stone  sawing.  To 
tell  how  many  inches  deep  a  saw  cuts  in  a  day,  examine  a  slab  of 
stone  newly  cut  in  the  yard.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  rust 
lines  on  the  face  of  the  slab.  The  distance  between  these  lines 
Indicates  the  depth  cut'lh  &  dky,  ifbr  'i*^eii  the  ' saiw*  atfe' Idle  at 
night,  the  rust  forms.  '  '  '  '  '   '^  '    '         '        '  "'' 

For  cutting  stone  into  thin  slabs,  it  is  common  practice  to  run  two 
"gangs"  of  saws,  of  15  saws  in  a  "gang"  driven  by  a  small  engine. 
As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  estimate  by  observation  and  in- 
quiry, the  daily  cost  of  operating  a  "two-gang"  plant  Is  as  follows 
per  9-hr.  day  in  New  York  City: 

1  gangman .,'.. ?  4.00 

1  helper   . .' ."I.OO 

2  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  %Z 6.00 

%   ton.  coal,,  at  16 3.00 

Total  ■^r^'ifajr' ?16.00 
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Working  In  Tennessee  marble  each  saw  cuts  about  6  ins.  deep 
per  day,  therefore.  If  the  block  is  6  ft.  long,  the  30  saws  cut  90 
aq.  ft.  per  day  of  9  hrs.  The  cost  of  sawing  slabs,  therefore,  ajjk 
proximates  17  cts.  per  sq.  ft     The  saw  cuts  a  kerf  %-in.  wide.-   "'; 

I  am  told  that  with  wages  of  polisher  at  |3.50,  slabs  can  be  pol- 
ished by  hand  at  6  cts.  per  sq.  ft. ;  but  where  the  polishing  is  dbne 
by  machine  the  cost  is  about  2^  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

WiiK^^^s  of  stone  yard  men  In  New  York  City  are  about  a  thlr^ 
higher  than  in  most  other  American  cities. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Cooke  states  that  the  rates  of  sawlnK  different  kinds  of 
stone  are  as  follows: 

I'l-ptli  LUt  in 
10  ii.s..  ins. 

Granitr-.  l  .i 

Granii-  Ij 

Gr-^"''' 

b: 

M.. . ,o.w...,,   . 

Marbie,  Tate,   via.    (sand) .  .                         i; 

Marble.  Tate,  Ga.    ( sand)  .  .                     ij 

Marble.  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.                         1:; 

Marble.  ^V.  Rutland.  Vt.    (:                       20 

Marble,    Proctor,    Vt    (sani                     15 

Limestone,   New   Point,   Ini                             10 

Limestone,   New    Point.   Ini!                               15 

Oolitic  limestone,   Bedford,                                 40            ' 

Oolitic   limestone,    Bedford,    ihu.    t  sami ) 70 

Magnesian  limestone,   Lemont,   111.    (sand) 36 

Sandstone,    N.    Amherst.    O.    (sartd)  .  . 40 

Sandstone,  Clarkm-ille.  O.    (sand) 36 

Brownstone.    Portland,   Conn,    (shot) liO 

Brownstone,  Hummelston,   Pa.    (shot) 25 

The  Young  &  Farrell  Diamond  Stone  Sawing  Ckx,  of  Chicago, 
classifies  stone  into  soft,  medium  and  hard ;  soft  includes  sand- 
stones; medium  includes  limestones,  and  hard  includes  marbles  and 
granites.  They  say  (1890)  the  cost  of  sawing  per  sq.  ft  is;  Soft 
8  to  10  cts. ;  medium,  13  -to  17  eta ;  liard,  25  to  30  cts. ;  all  on  the 
basis  of  4-ln.  sawing  or  two  cuts  to  the  cubic  foot  "With  wages  of 
stone  cutters  at  50  cts.  an  hour,  the  cost  of  hand  dressing  the  same 
classes  of  stones  is  given  as  follows  per  square  foot:  Soft  25  to 
30  cts. :  medium,  40  t*  ■i&cta.j  and  hard,  75  to  SO  cts. ;  all  clear  face 
work.        r  I 

Cost  of  Stone  Dressing. — In  addition  to  the  data  just  given,  The 
Syenite  Granite  Co.,  of  Granlteville,  Mo.,  say  (1890)  that  the  cost 
of  hand  dressiiig  36.000  cu.  ft  of  granite  to  Vg-ln.  jolhts  Was  20  eta 
per  sq.  ft,  not  including  blacksmithing,  handling,  etc.,  which  was 
5  cts.  more  per  sq.  ft.  This,  stone  wae  granite  cut  to  lay  in  24^  to 
,30-in.  courses  for  the  Merchants'  Bridge,  St  Louis,  and  it  wa« 
4ftlivered  for  ?1.15  per  cu.  £t .  ,  . 

,  The  Kankakee  Stone  &  Lime  Co.  say  (1890)  that,  with  wages  at 
$3  a  day,  the  cost  of  dressing  limestone  ( bush-haomiered  or  drove- 
work)    is  25  eta.  oer  aa.  ft       .!:    ;/   ;i;i-.-  .ft.-)   v.-;    ■.     .  :;:^,"'. 

Cost  of  Cuttinn    Limestone   and  Sandstone. — In  dressing  M^illiiii 
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sandstone,  a  stonficutter  will  ,dress  enough  stone  in  9  hrs,  to  lay  12 
sq.  ft.  of  fa.ce  in  a  wall  haviipg  ^cQ.ur3es  that  average,  15  ins.  rise, 
which  ifi  equivailent  io  about  ,0.9  cu.  yd.  of  face  stone  per  day,  or 
30  sg.  ft.  f)i  beds  and  joint^  cut;^o  lay  J^-in.  joints  for  at  Jea^ 
12  ins.  back  of  the  face.  The  ta.ce  is  rock-faced,  and  is  pl\igged,off 
by. the  stonecutter.  "^     I     '  .      ^ 

In  dressing  limestone  for  arch  sheeting,  the  author  made  the  mis- 
take of  using  a  quarry  whose  product  was  all  small  and  gnarled 
stones.  Each  stone  after  di-essing  averaged  only  11  ins.  thick,  .22 
ins.  long,  and  18  ins.  deep,  or  about  0.1  cu.  yd.  per  stone,  so  that 
to  secure  1  cu.  yd.  of  this  cut-stone  required  the  dressing  of  80, sq. 
ft.  of  beds  and  joints.  Each  stonecutter  averaged  36  sq.  ft.  of 
beds  and  joints  (dressed  to  lay  %-in. )  per  9-hr.  day,  or  1  cu.  yd.  in 
2V4  days.     These  cutters  received  40  cts.  per  hour. 

Cost  of  Sandstone  Bridge  Piers. — The  cost  of  cutting  246  cu.  yds. 
sandstone  to  V^-in.  joints  for  bridge  piers  was  ?2.65  per  cu.  yd.  ; 
the  cutting  of  the  stones  for  the  nose  of  the  pier  cost  |3  per  cu.  yd. 
The  w^ges  of  cutters  were  38  cts.  per  hr. 

The  cost  of  loading  the  stone*  train  service,  sand,  cement  and 
laying  the  masonry  was  $3.60  per  cu.  yd.  About  %  bbl.  of  Port- 
land cement  costing  $2.40  per  bbl.  was  used  per  cu.  yd.  of  masonry. 
The  cost  of  quarrying  the  stone  was  $1.65  per  cu.  yd.  The  total 
cost  of  the  pier  masonry  was  $9  per  cu.  yd.  For  the  foregoing  data 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  C  R.  Nehr. 

Cost  of  Cutting  Granite  for  a  Dam. — In  building  a  dam  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  York -state,  the  author  used  a  granitic  rock. 
The  face  stones  were  cut  to  lay  In  courses  with  beds  and  joints 
%  in.  thick.  Each  cut  stone  was  quarry-faced  and  averaged  1 V2  ft. 
~"jlse  X  8  ft.  long  x  2  ft.  deep,  or  about  %  cu.  yd.  A  stonecutter 
averaged  one  such  stone  per  8-hr  day,  or  18  sq.  ft.  of  beds  and  end 
joints  dressed  per  day.  A  blacksmith,  at  $2.50,  and  a  helper,  at 
$1.50,  sharpened  the  points  and  plug  drills  for  8  stonecutters.  The 
cost  of  cutting  this  face  stone  ^as  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Stone  cutters,  at  $4  per  8  hrs $12.00 

Ellacksniithing    ..,.;,;......: 1.20 

Labor  hankering  stones  and, plugging  off  faces. . .      1.80 

^'  '  Sheds  and  tools 0.80 

Superintendence     1.20 

Total    $17.00 

On  a  small  portion  of  the  work  the  stone  was  dressed  to  lay  %-ln. 
joints,  which  added  $6  per  cu.  yd.  to  the  cost.  ■  '^     i'^-  "''-' 

Cost  of  Cutting  Granite,  New  York  City.— Mr.  Wm.  tV.'  Mactay 
gives  tl-»e  cost  of  cutting  2,065  cu.  yds.  of  granite  by  a  force  of  40 
stonecutters  working  for  the  New  York  Department  of  Docks,  during 
1873  to  1875.  The  working  day  was  8  hrs.  The  following  t^ble 
gives  the  average  day's  tvork  of  a  stonecutter  working  for  the  Dock 
Department  as  compared  with  work  done  tor  odnti^ctdrffUh'fNeW 
York:      ■:  ,     ,-.•;■    ,■;   -.-s.-ic'^onGg    bns    tirtoiasmiJ    rjn,:i-iO  >o   JiJoO 
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Sq.  ft,  per  8-hr.  day. 
For  Dock  For  Con- 
Cutting  Granite.                                                       Dept.  tractors. 

Dressing  beds  and  joints  ( Vi  in.) 13.5  16.0 

Pointed  work  with  IVi-in.  chisel  draft  all  around     8.5  10.0 

Pean-hammered    6.0  7.25 

6-cut  patent  Iiamraered 5.25  6.15 

8-cut  patent  Ijaminered 4.iJ5  6.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  men  working  for  the  Dock  Department 
did  about  15<7c  Jess  work  daily  than  is  said  to  have  been  the  atrerage 
under  contractors.       ■  ..;;'. 

In  dolne  this  dock  work  there  were  1,524  cu-  yds.' (^dimension 
stones  cut  Into  headers  and  stretchers.  The  headers  averaged  2' ft. 
on  the  face  by  3  ft.  deep ;  and  the  stretchers  averaged  6  ft  longATl^f 
th^  fa^e  by  3  ft.  deep ;  the  rise  beiog  20,  22  and  26  ins.  for  the  dif- 
f^rent  courses.  The  stones  were  cut  to  lay  %-in.  beds  and  Joints, 
the  faces  being  pointed  work  with  a  IH-iQ-  chisel  draft  all  around. 
The, cost  of  this  cutting  was  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd.  Per  cent.  - 

Cutting   (4.53  days)    J13.22  48 

Labor  rolling  stones 8.26  30 

Sbarpening  tools    4.13  15 

Superintendence     1.38                5 

New  tools  and  timber  for  rolling  stones 0.28                1 

Interest  on  sheds,  derrick,  and  railroad 0.28                1 


Total    127.55  100 

In  addition  to  this  work  there  were  310  cu.  yda  of  coping  cut  to 
lay  ^-in  joints,  pointed  on  the  face  and  with  a  chisel  draft,  8-cut 
patent-hammered  on  the  top.  and  with  a  round  of  3% -In.  radius. 
The  coping  stones  were  8  ft  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  2%  tt.  rls^.  The 
cost  of  cutting  this  coping  was  as  follows : 

„  Per  cu.  yd.  Per  cent 

Cutting  (6.26  days)    ?18.27  48 

Labor  rolling  stones 11.42  30 

Sharpening  tools    5.71  15 

Superintendence 1. 90                5 

New  tools  and  timber 0.38                1 

Interest  on  sheds,  etc 0.38               1 

Total $38.^6  100 

Tt  would  aDpear  from  the  above  that  the  stonecutters  received  $3 
for  S  hrs.,  but  Mr.  Maclay  states  that  the  pay  was  $4  for  8  hra 
If  so  there  Is  some  error  In  the  other  items,  which  I  have  calculated^ 
from  the  percentages  given  by  him.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  "labor  of  rolling  stones"  could  have  been  30%  of  the  total 
cost  of  cutting,  unless  the  laborers  assisted  In  plug  and  feathering 
the  stones  preparatory  to  cutting.  The  cost  of  tool  sharpening 
(15%)  was  also  very  high  Certainly  these  two  items  were  much 
higher  than  they  would  have  been  under  a  contractor. 

Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Croes  states  that  In  cutting  grranite  for  the  gate-houses 
of  the  Croton  Reservoir  at  86th  St,  New  York,  in  1861-2,  the  least 
day's  work  was  fixed  at  15  sq.  ft.  of  beds  and  joints.  This  Included 
the  cutting  of  a  chisel  draft  around  the  face  of  the  stone,  the  cost  6f 
which  was  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  cutting  a  square  foot  o!f 
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joint,  making,  tli^:  i^tual  least  day's  work  equivalent  to  17.7   sq.  ft. 
of  be(Js  and  joints  cut.     With  wages  of  stonecutters  assumed  at  $3 
per  day,  from  the  percentages  given  by  Mr.  Croes,  I  have  calculated  r 
the  cpst  of  cutting  to  have  b^eh  ^s  XpUow**  per. square  foot:  \<\ 

Per  sq.  ft. 

Cutting  (15  sq..  ft.  per.  day) ;vjj....   $0,200 

.    .  Sharpenijig   tools.  ...... — i . .. .      0.022 

Labor  nioving  stone  in  yards 0.0:.'0 

iiiniv  Drillers  plligging  off  rough  faces O.Ot  8 

saBT  ^P^rintendencc;  <..j .  ..j.  .  ;■- 0.C16 

Sheds  and  tools 0.014 

)io!-.n  r  :^n'ifetal':c  .W .  >rful  .s.-iT.".  .V?l'^L^1^''!:  .......    50^280 

The  c6at  of  all  'the  itstns  other' thiiri  tke  Wages  of  stone  ciltji^ffi^ 
was  *()%  of  tri«  Wa^es  of  the  strtnectitters,  or  8  Cts:  per-sq.  ft!  '  ^''  "" 

Cost  of  Quarrying,   Cutting   and   Laying    Granite. — Mr.  '  i.  ' 3'. '  ft"^ 
Croes  Kives  the  followinsr  data  relative  to  work  done  on  th^  iBiiM'ii^ 
Cdt-rtel*  Dkfti. :  rtettr  New  York  City:  "'  '   >;        '  '  •'  '*'''^ 

The  stono  is  a  gneiss  that  is  abotitks'dlffleiilt^o  <iuirr5*  ii^  graM^ 
Th6  ;fa(*e' stone  foi' 'the  dam  average  1.8  ft.  rise,  3.6  ft  long  and  Z.Z-, 
ft  deep,  andt.^'ere  cfit  to  lAy; -^i-in:  joints.  In  quarrying  the  dimen-i 
sion :  stone,  plug  and .  feathers,  were  used  to  split  the  stone  to  sMtUr'- 
ready  for  catting.  The  cost- of  quarrying  and  plug  and  feathering^ 
4,000  cu.  ydjB.  Qf  din\6nsiori  stone  ready  for  cutting  \yas  as  fqllows;: 

Days  (10  hr.)      Cost  per  . 
,  per-cu.  yd.        ■  cu.  yd. 

Foreman,  at   $3 0.114  $0.34,       ,,, 

"!-"  Drillers,  at  ? 2.  . 0.917  1.8-4"^'  *"• 

Jii-,-    Laborers,  at  $.1.50 0.42H   .  0.eS-«i^    T.sl 

Blacksmiths,  ^t  $2.50 0.102  0.25 

'.       Tool  boys,  at' $0.5p ,..;,.........      0.108  0.05 

Labor  loading  teams," at 'iLSSd... ..  .      0.284  0.42 

"JrjO'i  irt'i    .TotaJ  (not  including  explosives  and  teaming)    $3.55 

iSje  work  was  done,  by  contract. in  1867-&    -Tlie  riates  of  wa^ji^^ 
were  not  given  by  Mr.  Croes,   but  Mr.  John  B.  McDotiald  has  bee'rit. 
kln^  enough,  to  give  rtie  most  of  the  ra!tes  of  wages  as  yearly  as  h» 
canrremember.     The.  length  of  haul,  from  quarry  to  stone  yard  w^i*'- 
abobt  a  mile,  and  Mr.  McDonald  states  thaf  oxen  were  used.     Tli^ 
cost  of  "teams"  is  given  by  Mr.  Croes,  as  0.62  team  day  per  cu>  yd., 
which   Indicates   that   a   good   deal    of   stone    boat   work ,  was  done, 
ot  elSe  that  there  Is  an  error  ip.  this  item,,,  \,,     ...    .'j,*       ,.-    ,   .,,,1 
The  cost  of  quarryih)?  3,400  cu:  jrda'«^  ^jl'l)^l'e,st,op)9,/q^  ]^^^b^^§£ 
dam  ■»^j:s' as  follows :  •  ■"  "■   .•     -  "       ••     ■■       ••    '•  ■ 

lA;jr,t  -i.lj  \u    -  Dayspor        Cost  oer    -„,,:[ 

'•  r-    Foremen,  at  $3... ;... 0.041  $0.12     •    "■'■'■'' 

Drillers  at   $2  .  - . ^ ■.  0.3.30  O-.SS 

I-aborerp,   at   $1.50    .  . '. 0.140  0.21 

Blacksmiths,    at    $2.50    ■  0.03R  0.09 

Tool  boy.Mal  $0.50;  ... .:. ;  /v 0.0.'?5  0.02 

Labor,    loading    teapis.    at    $1.50....  0.077  1O.12 

Team*," at  $4 :.r.-. 0.1)1  0.56  ,^^ 

jrwfal  .Jjabor    $1.80  •!■■ 

;,It.^s,,  p]pp.sumabJe  that  both  the,  dimftDslpix  stone  and  the  rubbWJ 
stpn^,  TOre,  mpfsyred;,in.  the  daiii,.  I       .      . ;  ;    ;     f.      ii;i<'.     ■':    ii-.,''/ 
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'  The  maaonry  was  called,  "rubble  range"'  a  term  that  deceived 
most  of  the  contractors,  for  the  soeclflcatlons  In  fact  called  for 
stones  cut  to  lay  in  courses  with  %-in.  bed  joints.  During  S% 
years  of. work  there  were  5,20'0  cu.  ydfc  of  this  "nibble  range"  cut, 
requiring  the  dressing  of  i.ZTi  sq.  ft.  Each  stone  averaged  1.8  ft 
rise,  3.6  ft.  long,. and  2.7  ft.  deep,  «r  0.65  cu.  yd.  per  stone.  Bach 
stonecutter  averaged  18.7  sq.  ft  of  bed  joints  dressed  per  day,  so 
that  it  took  1.57  days  to  dress  eac&  cubic  yard  of  "rubble  range" 
stone.  ;  .'.  .'■■i.    .  -■'  .  'i<  <-  .. 

The  ashlar- stonesTWbrt^' Called* i-^aitoenslon  cut-stone  masonry" 
and  were  cut  to  lay  %wln.  Joints  both  on  bed  and  end  Joints,  and 
the  faces  were  pean  hammered.  The  lowest  bid  on  this  ashlar  was 
130  per  c'j.  yd.,  but  another  contracton  wtio  had  previously  done  tfa^ 
sanoe  kind  of  work,  bid  ^60  per  cu.  yd.  ^^- 

.  It  took  9  days'  work  of  a  stonecutter  to  dress  each  cubic  yard  '^ 
^is^shlar.  jjo 

The  coping  waa  laid  In  two  courses  f  ^he  coorse  of  stoned  12-^ 
rise,  30-in.  bed.  and  3Mi-'t.  length;  the  other  course,  24-in;  Tlse. 
48-in.  bed.  and  2%-ft  length.  The  top  was  pean  hammered,  and  the 
face  was  left  rough  with  a  chisel  draft  around  It  The  beds  and 
Joints  were  cut  to  lay  Vi-in.  It  took  a  stonecutter  6.1  days  to  dress 
each  cubic  yard  of  this  ashlar.  "• 

The  cost  of  laying  the  masonry  in  the  .dam  was  as  follows, 
Wa«es  being  asstuned  to  be  approximately  what  they  are  now  (nag 
what  they  were  in  1878)  :  <^ 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. —^^ 

ABC  O    ^ 

Majson,   at   J3.00.. $0.36        10.36        $0.25  |0.» 

laborers,   at  $1.50 0.28          0.28          0.22  0.2$ 

Mortar   mixers,    at   11.50 0.15          0.12          0.11  0  15 

Derrick  and  carmen,  at  $1.50 0.49         0.51         0  36  0  39 

Engine,  at  $4.00 .    «  18  o'2(> 

Teams  from  yard,  at  $3.50 0.35          0*20          0*20  o"39 

L.aborers  loading  teams,  at  11.50....      0.28         0.33         0.33  o'.13 

Total,.,- ?1.91       $1.80       $1.65       $1.81 

.Cplumns  A  and  B  relate  to  work  done  In  1868  and  1869  when  the' 
stone  was  hoisted  by  hand;  A  was  a  lift  of  5  ft.,  B  was  a  lift  of 
10  to  20  ft  Columns  C  and  D  relate  to  work  done  in  1869  and 
1870,  when  the  hoisting  was  done  by  engines;  C  being  a  lift  of  20 
to  30  ft.:  D  being  a  lift  of  30  to  50  ft  It  will  be  noted  that  each 
mason  laid  from  8%  to  12t-5  cu.  yds.  per  day.  Each  engine  ap- 
parently served  two  masons,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  each 
mason  had  a  separate  derrick  or  both  worked  with  one  derrick. 

The  stones  were  laid  in  Inclined  or  sloping  courses,  which  made 
it  hard  to  keep  them. In  place  as  a  rap  of  a  hammer  would  cause 
sliding. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  cbst  of  loading  and  hauling  th*  stone 
from  the  stone  yard  to  the  dam  is.  included  in  the  above  costs  of 
laying.  This  cost  of  loading  and  hauling  Is  not  properly, a. part  of 
the  cost  of  laying. ■     > 

The  mortar  was  a  1:2  mixture,  natural  cement,  UtiAht  required 
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(^,:itb}f.  erf;  oeinep^  (J.OM:^o\*.i  yd.Jjand.:  aad  0.8d.'  cu'^ryd.  'of  stone 
per  cu.  yd.  of  dam  masonry.  .  In  other  words.  Only  ll%;iof  the 
masonry  was  mortar.  ./  ,;.!    •■  ' 

Cost  of  Plug  Drilling  by  Hand. — By  timing  a  nutftWr  of  masons 
at  work  splitting  granite  blocks  24  to  80  ins.  thick,  I  found  that  each 
man  drilled  each  hole  (%-in,  diam.  x  2^  ins.  deep)  in  a  trifle  less 
than  5  mins.,  by  striking  about  200  blows.  It  took  about  1  min.  for 
placing  and  striking  pach  set  of  plug  and  feathers.  A  block  30  Ins. 
long,  with  four  plug  holes,  was  drilled  and  split  with  the  plugs  ankJ 
feathers  in  24  mins.,  on  an  average.  At  this  rate,  a  good  workman 
can  drill  and  plug  80  hole;^  in; 8  hrs,,  but  it '1^. "not  Safe  t&  count  upon 
so  large  an  average.,  ..  ,,>i  -;::  ;      .;.  iT)i-iiifi;it  m  •  :  •<•  ■-■'■        "■'^  -■ 

Cost  of  Pneumatic  Plug  Drilling.— For  drilling  plufe  holes  In  grdh- 
Ite  certainly  no  tool  is  as  economic  as  the  pneumatic  pluir  drill. 
Horizontal  a^  well  as  yertioal  holes  can  be  rapidly  drilled.  The 
ordinary  plug  drill,  according  to  the  manufacturers,  consumes  iB 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  mln.  at  70  lbs.  pressure.  At  the  Wachu sett 
Dam  I  found  that  a  workman  averaged  one  hole  (%-ln.  diam.  x  '3 
ins.)  drilled  in  IVi  mins..  including  the  time  of  shifting  from  hole 
to  hole,  but  not  including  the  time  of  driving  the  plugs.  About  250 
plug  hjoles  are  counted  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  plug  drill  where  the 
driller  does  not  drive  the  plugs  himself.  ,  ' 

Cost  of  Quarrying  Granite. — Cost  data  relating  to  the  quarryhig 
of  granite  dimension  stone  are  extremely  hard  to  secure.  I  haVe' 
been  able  to  find  only  one  writer,  Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  who  has  pub- 
lished anything  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Croes'  records,  together  with 
mine,  will  at  least  form  a  basis  for  approximate  estimates  of  cost 
<Jf  granite  quarrying.  My  data  apply  to  quarrying  three-dimension 
-Stphe  in  a  sheet  quarry  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  The  total  number  of 
men  engaged  was,  on  the  average:  6  englnemen;  6  steam  drillers, 
t  .drill  helpers,  3. blacksmiths,  3  helpers,  5  tool  and  water  boys,  38' 
4uatrym6n,  '47  laborers,  2  foremen  ahdl  superintendent.  This  forcei 
quarried  and  loaded  on  boats  about  1,400  cu.  yds.  of  rough  granite 
blocks.  The  stone  was  loaded  by  derricks  onto  cars  from  which  it 
was  unloaded  into  boats  ready,  for  shipment.  The  following  cost 
includes  everything  except  interest  and.  depreciation  of  plant,  attd- 
development  expenses; 

Cost 
per  cu  yd. 
Enginemen.  at  $2  a  day   (of  9  )^<a)  .^  i .  ..^  ..,»,. .    |0.20  .  ■' 

-qf        Steam    drillers,   at   ^i.Oti.  .-..'.  1 .:.'...  ^..1\^, .,, .      0.20  , 

ff  .,      Drill  helpers,  at  ^1.50....... '%.•.;•.'-'.';.'}.?."{..'.'.      0.15 

Blacksmiths,   at    ^2.75. .«; .  i  .vj  .U^ug;', ......      0.14 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  at  $1,75. 0.09    ,    r 

Tool  and  water  bOye,  at  $l'.'.".";'.'iV. '. 0.16        ,   ,, 

Quarrymen,  at   ll.ys.iri  ..i;.*iAi.iv;fa. .'.  .PI :  I'.  .'V.  "  I.«»"'""  " 

Laborers,  at  $1.50 1.15 .urAhllfs 

Foremen,   at   $3.00 ,,...,,...  .rt.  .;.,►„.  .^,P.1Ry    ♦! 

Superintendent,  at  18.  ........'.!. .' 0.20       ,  ,, 

»,         Coal,  at  $5  ton •. 0.45        '"^ 

'■        Explosives 0.25      'iy;^ 

1-;  "Other  suppHe*   .....';. ./. rr-fiv,.,.!  9i^^.<  y  0(1; 

,,.,,;,..,.,.     Total   .»,^*u»..r;.ai;Jttf..v7Vl; ;..... ;':?.  Fi'ii'Si  ^'''^ 
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-  Ob  the  best  month's  work,  when  a  iarser  force  waa  being  op- 
,erated,  the  cost  of  all  labor,  superinteuUence  and  supplies,  was 
reduced  bo  a  little  below  H  ver  cu.  yd.,  but  the  above  $4.50  per  cu. 
yd.  ma^-  be  taken  as  a  fair  averaee  of  several  months'  work.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  charges  for  plant  rental,  uuarry  rental  (if 
any  J,  stripping  (if  any>,  and  freight  cliarges  to  destination.  The 
freigiii  rate  by  boat  from  Maine  to  New  York  ia  about  $1  a  too. 
but  as  rough  granite  blocks  are  always  measured  on  their  least 
dimensions,  the  freigtii^  ttiunizes  when  |1  per  ton  amount  to  about 
$2.70  per  cu.  yd.  ox  .-osion  stone  in  the  rough.  The  exr 
plosives  used  were  b.  >  r,  costing  (2.25  a  keg  iii  lbs.),  and 
dynamite  for  channeding.  custing  15  cts.  a  lb.  The  sheet  fi-om 
which  this  granite  was  quarried  averaged  about  6^  fu  thick,  and 
jfas  nearly  flat.  The  stone  was  loosened  in  long  blocks  by  Knox 
blasting  with  black  powder,  and  was  split  up  into  sizes  by  plug  out. 
feathering ;  both  liand  drills  and  pneumatic  plug  drills  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  stpne»  as  before  stated,  was  three-dimension 
stone.  To  auarry  randonv  -stone  <BOt  rubble)  in  tliis  quairy  cost 
about  ?3.50  per  cu.  yd.      ■■'■■'"'  '''■'^  ~'- 

If  granite  is  blasted  out  In  all  shapes  and  sizes,  to  be  used  for 
^libble  or  for  concrete,  the  cost  of  quarrying  is  far  less  than  the 
above  and  is  approximately  the  same  as  quarrying  trap  rock,  pro- 
vided the  two  kinds  of  rock  are  equally  seamy  or  jointed.  Trapat 
however,  are  usually  much  more  seamy  than  granites ;  hence  the 
drill  holes  in  trap  can  usually  be  spaced  much  farther  apart  than  in 
granite  having  few  seama 

Cost  of  a  Masonry  Arch  Bridge. — This  arch  bridge  had  a  span 
of  30  ft,  and  its  barrel  was  60  ft.  long.  The  masonry  was  lime- 
stone laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar.  There  were  365  cu.  yds.  of 
masonr}'  distributed  as  follows: 

Cu.  yds. 

Arch  sheeting 112  -. 

Bench  walls    (or  abutments) 165  ^ 

-  Backing  above   arch 17 

'"    •      Backing  above  haunch 38 

Wing  walls    21  ? 

Parapet  walls   7 

Copies    -ir  yiriru^ 

Total :'.-. . ;   365 

The  arch  sheeting  masonry  was  dressed  to  lay  %-ui.  joints,  and 
the  cost  of  these  112  cu.  yds.  was  £ls  follows: 

Cu.  yd. 

Quarrying  rough   blocks %   1.00 

Plug  ana  feathering  into  blocks 0.85 

Hauling  and  loading  onto  car 0.75 

Freight 1.05 

Unloading  from  Car  and  hauling  1  mile 0.70  " 

Chitting    .^.....v, 4.55  "  ' 

Laying 1.35 

Mortar      -.r,*A-»p  ».v.«*-j.f»w-jin»j»«*.»  »ii,»,fcf  yf.**'»       1.50 

Centers .J. ..T.V...:      2.20 

Total    .,.?13.95.__ 
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This  sheeting  was  cut  to  lay  an  arch  18  ins.  thick,  each  bloclc 
averaging  12x18x28  ins.  in  size,  or  about  ^  cu.  yd.  The  bloclcs 
were  small,  but  tlie  quarry  did  not  yiela  large  material  Quarrymen 
were  paid  30  cts.  per  hr.  and  lieipers  17  Va  ccs.  per  hr.  The  un- 
loading from  cars  onto  wagons  cost  35  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  wages  being 
15  cts.  per  hr.  ;  and  tlie  hauling  1  mile  cost  35  cts.  per  cu.  yd., 
teams  being  40  cts.  per  hr. 

The  stonecutters  were  paid  35  cts.  per  hr.,  and  their  work  cost 
14.25  per  cu.  yd.  ;  the  sharpening  of  cutters'  tools  cost  15  cts.  more 
per  cu.  yd. ;  and  the  help  of  laborers  occasionally  in  bunkering  a 
stone  cost  another  15  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  ;  making  a  total  of  $4.55  for 
cutting  the  stone  after  it  had  been  plug  and  feathered  roughly  into 
blocks.     The  small  size  of  the  blocks  made  this  cost  higli. 

The  stone  was  laid  by  a  hand-power  derrick,  the  cost  of  laying 
being  in  detail  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Masons,  at  30  cts.  per  hr $0,80 

Helpers,  at  15  cts.  per  hi.* . .,, , . , ., 0.45 

Team  on  stone  boat,  40  cts.  per  hr., 0.10 

Total  cost  of  laying. .  .'.,.k ;  .V 11,35     ' 

Each  mason  had  1 14  helpers  and  laid  3  cu.  yds.  In  8  hrs.  TWs 
"was  the  average  of  all  the  365  cu.  yds.  of  masonry ;  the  cost  of  lay- 
ing each  kind  was  not  kept  separately.  "'  ' 
The  mortar  was  1 :  3  Portland  cement,  allowing  4.5  cu.  ft.  t)^^ 
bbl. ;  it  took  2  bbls.  of  cement  and  0.9  cu.  yd:  sand  to  make  1  cu.  yd. 
mortar;  and  the  cost  of  these  materials  was  $4:50  per  cu.  yd.  of 
mortar.  It  took  %  cu.  yd.  of  mortar  for  eacli  of  the  365  cu.  yds.  of 
masonry ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  mortar 
,-for  each  kind  of  masonry.                                     ...    .        ,   . 

The  cost  of  the  ashlar  facing  in  the  abutments  <and  wing  walls  waa 
the  same  per  cubic  yard  as  the  arch  sheeting  after  deducting  the 
$2.20  for  centers,  that  is  $11.75  per  cu.  yd. ;  and  there  were  about 
60  cu.  yds.  of  this  In  the  bridge. 

The  cost  of  the  rubble  backing  in  the  abutments,  haunch,  etc.,  of 
which  there  were  nearly  2.0.0.  cu.  yds.,  was  as. follows: 

'  Per  cu.  yd. 

Rubble  sandstone  aellV^i'efd  at'  brld^d; $1.2d 

iA  cu.  yd.  mortar,  at  $4.50 ,,-..    1.50 

La;yihg   ; . . . ; . . . . , ; . . . ; . . ; ; ; ; ; :■: : ::.'.'...:: ... . .  1.35 

-.■■.Ih'Vi.A    ■'.:.    ••...'    ..;iw,    .1;.'    '-,1.    ■■  .       ,-   •  :■    -jdi 

Thl|  jTVfb^le  was  a  local  sandstone,  but  the  ashlar  was  a  lime- 
stone Imported  by  rail.  ;-!:.:    ,,;.;,,  ,  -      . 

The  .CoregQink  costs  do .  oot  tnclude  f orepoeinfa  salary  and  general 
expenses,  which  amounted  to  15%  Of  the  ttftHl  <i63i  M  the  briidge.  In 
addition  to  the  365  cu.  yd;S. jofjstone  masonry  th,ere  were  65  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete  foundations  laid  on  a  hard  clay.  There  was  no.>  coffer- 
damming.  ,  '        •    [y 

The  cost  of  the  WCilt  wais  hfghet  than  It  WOuld  IiA,ye,,been  iinder  a 
better  foreman. 
Cost  of  Centers  for  30-ft;  Archie-Centers  for  a  ihasotiry  arch  of 
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30-ft  span  and  having  a  barrel  60  ft.  lone  were  made  of  hemlock. 
There  were  21  arch  ribs  or  centers  soaced  3  IC  aoart  and  lagsred 
with  hemlock  2  ins.  thick  by  6  ins.  wide.  £:ach  center  was  nuide 
of  two  thicknesses  of  2  x  12-in.  Dlank  cut  In  section  6  ft.  lone  and 
spiked  together,  breaking  joints.  The  ribs  were  cut  to  the  curve  of 
the  arch  at  a  saw  mill.  The  following  was  the  bill  of  timber  in  each 
center: 

FLB.  M. 

6 — 2-in.  X  12-in.  x  12-ft   cur\-ed  ribs 144 

4 — 2-in.  X  6-in.  x  16-ft.   ties    64 

1 — 2-in.  X  6-in.  x  10-ft.   splices    10 

1 — 2-in.  x  6-ln.  x  10-ft.  post lt>         , 

2 — 2-in.  X  6-in.  x  16-ft.   struts    32 

Total  per  bent 260 

22  centers  at  260  ft  B.  M. .    '..  7  l'O 

Lagging  2  ins.  x  33  ft.  x  60  ft :i,i'60 

Total    9,680 

The  machine  work  at  the  mill  cost  $20,  and  the  carpenter  work 
of  framing  the  centers  was  $7.75  for  carpenters  at  22^  cts.  per  hr. 
and  (9.25  for  carpenters'  helpers  at  15  cts.  per  hr.,  making  a  total 
of  J37.  This  Is  equivalent  to  (6.50  per  M  when  distributed  over  the 
5,720  ft.  B.  M.  in  the  centers.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  centers 
with  the  aid  of  a  hand-power  derrick  together  with  the  cost  of 
placing  the  lagging  was  (24,  all  this  work  being  done  by  laborers  at 
15  cts.  oer  hr.  This  $24  distributed  over  all  the  9,712  ft  B.  M.  is 
$2.56  per  M.  The  cost  of  removing  the  centers  after  completion  of 
the  work  was  $10,  wages  being  IS  eta.  per  hr.,  or  $1.05  per  M.  The 
total  cost  of  the  centers  was:      .,,       ,  ,. 

9,712  ft.  B.  M.  hemlock,  at  $l8'^.. $155.51 

132  oak  wedges,  at  10  cts.. . . .;,  ^,'t,-,-^i.  iUk-miLL..  ^     13.20 

230  lbs.  wire  nails,  at  3^  ct&...^....»,. t        8.05 

Machine  work  at  mill 20.00 

Work  framing  centers 17.00 

Work  erecting  centers 24.00 

Work  tearing  down  centers 10.00 

Total     $247.76 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  millwork  and  labor  cost  $71,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $7.30  per  M  distributed  over  the  9.712  f t.  R  M.  There 
were  112  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  in  the  arch  alone,  so  that  the  cost 
of  the  centers  distributed  over  the  arch  sheeting  was  $2.20  per  cu. 
yd.  But  there  were  250  cu.  yds.  of  masonry,  all  told,  in  the  arch, 
the  abutments,  parapet  and  wing  walls.  The  short  jKJSts  support- 
ing the  centers  rested  on  hard  clay. 

Cost  of  Arch  Culverts  and  Abutments,  Erie  Canal.— In  1840  con- 
tracts were  let  for  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal.  The  courts  later  de- 
clared the  law  making  the  appropriation  unconstitutional  and  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  directed  that  the  contracts  be  canceled 
and  that  contractors  be  paid  their  prospective  profita  The  12  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  work  submitted  the  following  estimates  of  the 
actual  cost.  The  stone  in  masonry  was  limestone  from  the  lower 
Mohawk  valley.     Masons  and  stonecutters  were  paid  $2.25  per  day 
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.of,  11  hrs.  worked,  laborers  Jl.     The  cost  of  maisoiity  iia*afcri*c'ifl- 
verta  and  bridges  was  as  follows:  .  .    .     .  :  i 

Face  st-one :  Per  cu_  yjj_ 

•Quarrying,  1  cu.  yd.  per  man  day S2  :i5 

>     .        <Jutting,   1,3  cu.  yds.  per  man  day 2  25 

Lo^ying,  0.7  cy.  yd.  per  man  day ,l"25 

Mortar 075 

Total,  not  Including  hauling ?6.50 

men,  etc 


Note :      The   cost   of  qtiaj-i^mk  includes   sharpening   drills,    f ore- 


1  lo 


Backing  (rubble)  : 

Quarrying,   2  cu.  yds.  per  man  day $1.00 

Liaiying,  1.75-  eu.  yds.  per  man  day 1.00 

Mortar     ....  * 1.25 

-;    Total,  not  including  hauling ?3.25 

•    Arch  sheetlne: 

/.-lov;'    (juarrylng,  1  cu.  yd.  per  man  day ?2.25 

i.i        '.Cutting,  0.88  cu.  yd.  per  man  day 3.25 

:,.,,■     Ikying.  0.7  cu.  yd.  per  man  day. ....  ,..>.•.*.  V. . ."     1;25      '"' 
■,(|J    vj?fl'^^^^^    ..,.-,.^,....y..|...-..>....-.-...:.>,4U>.»>.--.i.i:i  il.OO. 

Total,  not  including  hauling,  or  centers.....   $7.75 
Ring  and  Coping; 

Quarrying,  0.6  cu.  yd.  per  man  day $  3.40 

Cutting,  0.55  cu.  yd.  per  man  day 5.00 

Laying,  0.58  cu.  yd.  per  man  day 3.00 

Mortar   ..>..,,...,•-.♦•>-••.• 0.60 

Total,  not  including^  hauling $11,90 

The  cost  of  hauling  stone  1  mile  from  quarry  to  canal  was  50 
eta  per  cfu..  yd..  7  round  trips  being  made  ner  day  by  a  team  haul- 
ing %  cu.  yd.  of  stone,  as  measured  in  the  work. 

The  centers  for  arch  culverts  of  4  to  8-ft.  span  were  estimated 
to  cost  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  arch  masonry.  For  spans  of  10  to 
15  ft.  the  centers  cost  75  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  arch  ma:sonry. 

Timber  stringers  covered  with  2  or  3-in.  plank  were  largely  used 
for  foundations  and  flo6ri9  of  culverts.  The  cost  of  placing  such 
timber  was  $4  per  M.    •  '!'<''  '"'i-'   "'    .i   "-'-^  ^"  ••-•';  •'' 

;Cost  of  Lock  (Viasonry,  lE/U'baliilil.^'t'iie  fo!l^owmg'  is  a  con^ini^7 
tfon  of  the  data  just  given :'  ^    ^^.j^ 

""  ^he  masonry  for  locks  was  dressed  as,  toUpws:;  Cutptpno:  fi|Pft 
%-in.  joints;  hammer  dressed  backing^  l-iq.  Jqliits.^,,j.Wa^ea  ,TC«re 
as  above  given.' ""^  ''■■'■    •■■^  ■  -  '    '  •       ■■  ,      ," '^ 

-'>i<  ■ 
[^  Lock  face  stone : 

Quarrying,   0.67  cu.  yd.  per  man  day %  3.00 

Cutting,  0.50  cu.  yd.  per  man  day 5.50 

Laving,  3.00  cu.  yds.  per  man  day O.S.i 

.;.     Mortar '»  T.O 

T,7^oi  Machinery    ,.. .- _0.2£ !...;:  .: 

/  r.b  v>\      Total,   not   indtldirtK  haallngr. .flO.tfS'    '  '^*'* 
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Lock  backing  (1 -in.  joints): 

Quarrying,  1  cu.  yd.  per  uiaii  day |2.00  . 

Cutting,   1.8  cu.  yds.  per  man   day 1.50 

Laying,  4  cu.  yd*,  per  matt  day u.62  '^^ 

,             Mortar    ...,.,. U.T5  -> 

Mactiinery u.J5  ,j 

Total,  not  Including  hauling ?5.12  " 

The  average  cost  of  lock  masonry,   Including  faice  and  backing; 

was  #1.70  per  cu.  yd.,  exclusive  of  trapsportatlon  which  was  12.75 

iper  cu.  yd. 

The   cost   of   a  masonry '  aqueduct   consisting   of   masonry    piers, 

Jarcbes  and  spandrels,  was  as  follows : 

-jv>.j  To  lay  lAasonry :  Per  day. 

ofiT      1  mason    J2.25  ' 

_,,.,      2  tenders,  at  |1> 2.<<')  ;« 

^  stone  cutter,  at  J2.40 1 

Total,  5.9  cu.  yds.  laid,  at  $0 
To  lay  arch  masonry : 

1  mason 

Z  tenders  

I  stone  cutter    


ol 


6-..J'  Total,  8.&5  cu.  yds.  laid  at  |0.74  per  ou.  ytt..-$.  6.75 

To  lay   spandrel  masonry :  "         '  -Per  day. 

1  mason    I  2.25 

2  tenders    2.00 

1%   stone  cutters   4.00 

Total.  8.26  cu.  yda  laid  aJt  il  per  cu.  yd ?  8.25 

The  total  cost  of  aaueduct  masonry,  per  cubic  yard,  excluding 
the  cost  df  laying  just  given,  was  as  follows : 

~  Per  cu.  yd- 

Quarrying      ;.  .;.;:.-^^j^^-.-g-^„-rt3^, ?   2.25 

Transportatioii 2.00 

Cutting    •..."..•.•.■.■.■.■.■.*.■.■.■.■.■.:.■.■.■. 2.25 

Mortar     .....  .;■..■.  1  ".*.•.  ■.*.'..■." 1.00 

Machmery .".inKlffh ^-25 

Total,    not    Ihclddrngiaying.. 9  7.75 

AnorOiximately  $0.90  ner  cu.  ydL  should  be  added  te  this  J7.75  to 
include  cost  of  laj-ing  the  masonry.  ' J|j 

Cost  of  Sweetwater  Dam. — James  D.. Schuyler  gives  the  following 
data  on  the  Sweetwater  Dam.  Oalifomfa:  The  dam  Is  4^  iL  thick 
at  the  base,  12  ft.  at  the  top,  and  90  ft.  high.  It  is  built  as  an 
arch  with  a  radius  of  222.  ft-  on  line  of  face  at  the  top.  The  stone 
was  a  rnetamorphic  (or  Igneous?)  rock  with  no  well-defined  cleav- 
age, breaking  out  in  irregular  masses.  Its  weight  ranged  from 
175  to  200  lbs.  per  cu.  ft  And  the  average  weight  of  the  masonry 
was  estimated  to  be  164  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  The  mortar  was  a  1  :  3, 
proportioned  by  barrels,  mixed  in  a  Ransome  mixer.  The  niixe# 
was  given  3  or  4  turns  after  charging  it  with  sand  and.  cement 
then  the  water  was  admitted  during  the  next  3  or  4  revolutions? 
8  to  10  revolutions  made  a  thorough  mixture,  requiring  2  to  ^ 
mina  A  tramway  for  delivering  the  imbt-tar  was  carried  around 
the  face  of  the  dam,  on  a  bracket  trestle  heid  by  bolts  drlVen  Into 
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holes  drilled  in  the  face  of  the  dam  masonry.  A  grade  of  3  ft. 
in  40  at  the  end  of  the  tramway  next  to  the  mixer  was  sufficient 
to  give  the  mortar  car  an  impetus  that  would  carry  it  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  dam.  By  using  tiiis  mechanical  mixer  and  tramway  a 
force  of  5  men  and  a  horse  did  the  work  formerly  done  by  4  mortar 
mixers  and  14  hod  carriers.  The  box  of  mortar  was  lifted  from 
the  car  by  a  derrick  and  delivered  to  the  masons. 

The  stone  was  quarried  from  a  cliff  100  ft.  high  situated  800 
ft.  below  tlie  dam.  It  was  hauled  in  wagons  rigged  with  platforms 
on  a  level  with  the  rear  wheels.  The  quarry  derricks  were  simple 
shear-legs,  slightly  Inclined.  AH  stones  smaller  than  500  lbs.  were 
loaded  on  stone  boats  4  ft  square,  made  of  3-in.  plank  with  a  bot- 
tom of  boiler  plate  and  provided  with  chains  at  the  corners.  The 
shear-leg  derricks  were  used  to  hoist  the  stone  boats  and  deposit 
their  loads  on  the  wagons.  Stone  boats  cost  $30  each,  and  several 
sets  of  them  were  worn  out  on  the  job.  A  single  stone,  weighing 
3  tons  or  more,  was  readily  lifted  by  the  shear-legs,  and  lowered 
upon  a  wagon  driven  underneath.  All  hoisting  was  done  by  horse 
power.  Four  derricks  were  used  on  the  dam,  masts  being  30  to  38 
ft.  long,  and  booms  26  to  32  ft  A  fifth  derrick,  with  a  50-ft. 
mast  and  a  45-ft  boom,  proved  far  more  efficient  than  the  others. 
The  work  was  completed  Apr.  7,  1888,  after  16  mos. 

The  masonry  was  rubble  throughout,  amounting  to  20,507  cu.  yds., 
of   which    19,269    cu.    yds.    were   in   the   dam   proper;    0.86    bbl.    of 
cement  was  used  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry. 
The  cost  of  the  dam  was  as  follows:  i-:'  <<- 

17,562  bbls.  cement  ....^.,,^.  ...Wlii;UiJ.l, ...?  63,111 
Hauling  cement  •  «»,H<<<i«>'.K'i«'.j<*j» -.dw^M  •>e4K.'K««-'     S,61i         nit 

Lumber ....?."..        2,408 

Iron  work   4,916 

Powder   and   miscellaneous   supplies..... 3,230 

Pipes,  gates,  etc 5,152, 

Plant   tools,   etc 6,2X7 

Total  for  materials  and  plant. . . $  93,668 

Labor,    common   and   skilled.^., ,.,.,  ^ $  93,591 

Foremen    •.-.•.•.•..-.'.. 'i.  ..".';•  ii'^; v.  .i' 6,866 

f,i   ,      Teams .«.►{.}.>•••'*••?•'.»  •♦••••'•^•'i'4^'.  ••  •  19,696 

Engineering    10,555 

ClericaliWork 654 

■un:       Earthwork   (by  contract) 7,666 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1,377 

Total  for  labor f  140,405 

Total  for  materials,  etc 93.668 

Grand  total $234,073 

Common  laborers  were  paid  |2  to  $2.50  a  day;  masons,  $4  to 
$6;  carpenters,  $3.60  to  $4;  blacksmiths,  $4  ;  teams  with  drivers, 
$5  ;  machinists,  $7  to  $8 ;  foremen,  4  to  $6.  Workmen  were  scarce) 
and  Independent  on  account  of  the  "boom"  in  California.  The  work 
cost  20  to  25%  more  than  It  would  have  cost  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

The  itemized  cost  of  11,322  cu.  yds.  of  the  masonry  laid  from 
«iar  I  to  Dec.  31,  1887.  was  as  follows  per  cubic  yard:  .ii 
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=^  '  Percentage 

r.>  Per  cu.  yd.  of  total. 

•  Quarrying  stone   (labor) f  0.42&  4.823 

Loading  stone    0.523  G.933 

"  Hauling  stone    0.420  4.768 

Hoisting   stone    0.577  «.o50 

Loading   and   iiauiing   sand 0.345  3.315 

Cement,  at  $4.2 ij  per  bbl 3.427  38.900 

Mixinp  and   dflivertnjr  mortar 0.2S9  2.710 

Masons    ...-^^ «.~i9Q  d.OSO 

Helpers ...* 0.1&6     ,    .  .   2.X0a 

Excavating  foundations    0.303  3.444 

Making  and  repairing  roads.. ;  0.H8  '  1.JS6 

rt    f>,o''Blacksmitiiing   (labor)    ,...., 0.163  i  1-854 

'      Carpentrv    '. 0.097  1.104 

''-  Rope   .  .  ." ft.-l«4  ■  1. 1  '^e 

-?;■.       Tools     :0.«4«  .5-4 

.i,nr       Steel     0.014,,  .1     . 

Blacksmith    coal 0.009  .  ■  ■ 

Blocks  and  sheaves 0.011 

tr  ■         Powder     ».0*6 

^, ,  Lumber 0.195 

Wetting  masonry    0.048 

Foremen     ©.8S2  o.  .i4 

Engineering   and   sui)erintendence 0.343  ;   $.891 

Total ..|   S.SO'S  100.000 

^'  Cost  Qf  a  Granite  Dam,  Cheyenne,  Wye— Mr.  A.  J.  Wiley  gives 
fihie  following:  data  on  a  dam  for  the  Granite  Springs  Reservoir, 
Cheyenne.  The  work  Was  done  by  contract,  April  20,  1903.  to 
June  21,  1904.  From  Nov.  20.  1903.  to  April  11,  1904.  work  was 
closed  down  on  account  of  cold  weather.  The  extreme  height  of 
ihe  dam  is  96  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  crest  is  410  f t.  ;  the  thickness 
at  the  base  is  o6  ft,  and  on  the  top  It  is  10  ft  It  contains  14,222 
cu.  yds,  of  granite  rubble  masonry  laid  In  1 :4  Portland  mortar, 
except  for  the  face  of  stones  where  1:3  mortar  was  used.  The 
mortar  constituted  35.2%  of  the  dam;  and  0.61  bbl.  cement  was 
used  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry. 

The  mortar  was  mixed  with  a  Smith  mixer,  In  batches  of  %  cu. 
yd.,  and  the  mixer  output  was  6  cu.  yds.  per  hr.  The  mortar  was 
dumped  into  buckets  and  carried  on  cars  running  on  a  trestle  built 
along  the  up-stream  face  of  the  dam.  perricks  on  top  of  the  dam 
fiolsted  the  mortar  buckets. 

The  stone  was  a  gabbro,  quarried  about  100  ft.  below  the  d^jno. 
it  was  devoid  of  cleavage  and  was  blasted  out  In  large  masses  from 
an  open  face  20  to  40  ft  high.  The  drilling  was  done  by  hand. 
For  each  cubic  yard  of  rock  there  were  used  0.35  lb.  of  dynamite 
and  1.05  lbs.  of  black  powder.  The  stones  averaged  2  cu.  yds.,  but 
pieces  containing  5  cu.  yds.  were  used. 

Rocks  breaking  smaller  than  3  cu.  yds.  were  used  as  they  were 
blasted  out  of  the  quarry,  and  larger  masses  were  split  up  by  plug 
and  feather  into  roughly  rectangular  shapes.  The  best  shaped 
^tones  were  used  for  face  stones,  the  ordinary  rough  rocks  were 
used  in  the  body  of  the  dam,  and  the  smaller  pieces  made  the  spalls. 
.The  rock  was  taken  from  the  quarry  by  a  guyed  derrick  with  40-ft. 
J^pom,  and  loaded  ujton  platform  cars.  The  track  was  laid  upon 
such  a  grade  that  the  loaded  cars  ran  alone  and  the  empties  were 
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pushed  back  by  hand.  The  trestle  which  carried  the  track  was 
supported  by  tlie  steps  on  the  down-stream  side  of  the  dam.  Upon 
tlie  top  of  the  dam  were  located  two  guyed  derHck«  with  40-ft. 
booms  similar  to  the  quarry  derrick.  Each  of  the  three  derricks 
was  operated  by.  a  10-ton  hoisting  engine  located  in  an  engine 
house  near  the  south  !end  of  the  dam.  The  derricks  on  top  of  tiie 
dam  took  the  rock  from  the  cars  on  the  lower  side  of  the  dam 
and  set  them  in  the  masonry.  They  also  took  the  mortar  buckets 
from  the  cars  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  dam  and  dumped  them 
where  needed  on  top  of  the  dam. 

Spalls  w^ere  brought  upon  the  dam  in  skips,  holding  about  a 
cubic  yard  each,  and  kept  in  the  skips  until  used.  The  mortar 
was  usually  dumped  in  half-yard  batches  in  a  convenient :  depres- 
sion of  the  masonry,  and  was  distributed  with  long-handled,  round- 
pointed  shovels. 

The  up-stream  face  was  laid  with  the  joints  in  the  true  plane 
of  the  face.  No  objection  was  made  to  having  the  convexity  of 
a  stone  j^roject  beyond  this  plane,  but  no  stones  with  concave 
faces  were  permitted  in  the  face  of  the  dam.  The  upper  20  ft.  of 
tiie  down-stream  face  were  laid  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  rest 
of  the  down-stream  face  \vas  laid  in/rougl^  s^eps  wfth  half  the 
step  inside  and  halt  outside'  the  thepre'tical  plane  of'  this  face. 
The  stones  in  both  thepe  faces  were  laid  to  break  joint  and  were 
well  bonded  into,  thp  body  of  the  dam.  In  the.  body  of  the  dam 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  th^  bond  of  the  work,  the  irregular 
stones  insuring  tbis  without  effort,  but  eyery  precaution  was  tali;^!! 
to  insure  the  filling  of  voids.  To  this  end  the  mortar  w;as  used 
very  wet,  even,  sloppy,., and  the  chief  rule  observed  was^  that  there 
should  first  be  placed  a  large  excess  of  rportar  of  whicli  the  largest 
pqssible  percentage  was  to  be  displaced  by  rock.  In  setting  the 
large  rock,  a  bed  was  prepared  wjth  spalls  and  mortar,  and  then 
a  considerable  excess  pf  mortar  was  placed  on  the  bed,  The  rock 
was  then  sloyyfly  lowered  and  settleii  on.  the  bed  by  working  it  with 
bars.  The  excess  mortar  would  ooze  from,  under  the  rock  which 
would  then  float  upon  an  eyen  layer  of  mortar,  filling  all  the 
spaces  under  It.'  During'  tbis  operation  the  inspector,  either  stand- 
ing upon  the  rocl^  or  haviqg  tis  h$ii}d  upon  it,  can  tell  if  the  rpck 
is  riding  or  rocking,  and,  ii  necessary,  has  tlie  rock  raised  and  the 
Ijed  readjusted.  The  large  rocks  were  set  as  close  as  possible  to 
each  other  wif^hout  being, in  qontact,  the  Intervening  spaces  being 
filled  with  raortar  and  spalls.  In  this,  \york  |the  masons  were,' not 
permitted  to  sandwich  the  spalls  between  layers  of  mortar, '  ijut 
were  required  first  to  fill  tbe  space  with  wet  mortar  in  which  t"!* 
.spalls  were  submef:ged,  displacing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  mortar 
While  it  was  the  intention  to  have  th,e  masonry  brought  up  Ih 
horizontal  benches  extending  the  full  lengthy  ai  the  dam,  the 
exigencies,  of  the  work  prevented  tbis  and  the  middle  portion  of 
the  dam  was .  completed  first,  stepping  off  toward  each  end.  The 
average  rate  of  progress  was  60.cu.  yds.  of  masonry  per  day  or 
ten  hours.     The  best  monthly  rate  was  2,370  f^i.  yds.  during  July, 
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/4fi03,  averaging  S3  cu.  yda  for  a  ten-hou^- day*,  ©r  '41.5  ^d&'of 
:|BftSonry  per  ten-liour  day  for  a  single  derrick, 'Includiag  the  thtre 
)lQst.  in  moviQg  »nd  resetting '  derricks.  During  ilhiS'  montli  ttiK 
average, daily  tofce  eraj>ioyed.  was  as  follows:  In.  Uie  quarry,  ) 2 U3 
men,  IVa  engine  runneis.  anyone  ,dt;rri<;k.;  .ijO  sjpre^in^  »Mni,^gul- 
iiig  sand,  Z.'^  teams  with,  clxivers,  and  3.2  men;  in..nuxinflp  anj^ 
deliverinir  inoiLar, ,  3  paen,  In^  laying  m^soory,  ^3;».  n)SMK>^:;4^& 
helpers,  a  runners,  and  2  derricks.  ,    wmi 

The    :  :    were    the    average    wages    paid    per    10-hr.    day: 

QuarrymcQ,  ;»2.50 ;  masons,  $5.00;  masons'  halp«r%  %ZJi^,(tJH  12.50; 
engine, dinners,   $3-00^;  common  labor,  12.25.  '       •  i"^» 

The  actual  cost  of- the  masonry  was  as  foHoWs: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

0;C52    cu.   yd.   solid  rock,    11.96 ........,..;  .4  l.xt 

0.348  CO.  yd.  mortat  (ft6t  incL  cement),  at^l,&3.    .4.67 
0.613    bbl.   cement;   at' 53.58,   delivered.  ........'.     '2.1^ 

Labpr  laying  1  cu.  yd.  ....................<...     1. 1 1 

Total  ,.^.r„-.. .»...^,..,y.  J}tj.«t!*:- "J  t'Mft*  ?.•:-;*  .5,3oi.       . 

The  ^oUd  rock  iwais  tnd  d«Uv^rtd)<«tr'.$1.9i6~9ev>ittuiQrd. 

(solid),  itemized  as  !>. .  rr    i-,T'-'    l  •-■       ;  .'ij    .?T?iSO-ii:-{ 

Per  cu.  yd. "r  Lad 

Quarrying    and    Delivering:  isolid). 

Common  laoor  Q ;  PiiX  .A : ?   1.06     '^ 

Engine  runnersi  .jut  -Mr-y^  oiiiii .  .Jj.  ...a. .- <-'.  1  i     1   .pa 

Cuai,   ?G  per  ton ,-, u.,  s      ^^^^ 

^,  '^  .".'^ ''.".'.'."".''"'[['.'.'.'.'.  .'.'..'.       /Gi      ,D 

'    -"     -unu 

Uenerai    e>  _  •- 

Total   i  lid  > 

This  is  eqiiivajent  t  r  cu.  yd.  measured  ;in  the  dam. 

The  cost  of  securing  and  miKing  the  mortar  was  as  foly 
loWs  per  ciL  yd,,,oi:  moriia:  ■      ,>I  o    •■ 

i                                                                 .  :<s..';^......;V^.4.  ■   0.13  ^         -■ 

HI.  ..■.,s;.v..:T.  .  .  ■Oa9  .;      '  ' 

J-----,'" .0   c..^  ^^...^w..^ 0.30  ,    ,.,^ 

1-  uei,    *t)   per  ion 0.04  ' 

Inierest^nd  depreciation  oh  pMnt  (?620) o.l2  ■    "''^ 

General   expense    ; ^^  'j5  ; 

Total''  jp^r   cu.    yd.    mo:  :ai- ~    :    .  ; 

'    The  cost  of  lajihg  thfe  'm^^nry  wa's  as  fo'liows  of 

toasonry:    •  •■  ■    '■"-'      "■  *'   -'''''   -^^'^-^  «^   ^^^^^     " 

^    ,  •  Per  cu.  yd 

Labor,  masons  and  tielparaziji).  ai*&.3CJt  .uUvC'.:  i?  Ifc**  OiiT 
Engine  runners ,,,_._-,......      0.18-    m-'. 

Fuel,   $6   per  ton ^ •.*'!?,  7"! .  : ....      X  1 ,7-   ^^•' 

Blacksmithing    . .  .', .  .  v. .  ; <_'.<yj. 

Interest  and  depreciatio.-i  on  plant   ($3.lt"0) :" 

General  expense 

Total - 

The  interest  and  dejjreciatipnJ.qn.'t^'^.ptani.rift-^Taflwuned  to  be 
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50%  of  the  first  cost  of  the  plant.  The  fuel  was  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  5  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power  hour  of  actual  working 
time  for  the  nominal  horse-power  of  the  engines.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  large  amount  of  cord  wood  was  used  instead  of  coal. 

Cost  of  Masonry,  New  Croton  Dam. — This  dam  was  built  of 
gneiss  (a  granitic  rock),  and  the  average  cost  to  the  contractor 
during  the  years  1897  to  1905  was  about  as  follows  for  the  rubble 
masonry : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

0.95  bbl.   cement,  at  $1.85 1.. ?1."5 

Quarrying  %  cu.  yd.  solid  stone,  at  $1.50 1.00 

Sand,  %   cu.  yd.,  at  |0.90 , 0.30 

Labor    laying    masonry 0.!»(J 

Pumping 0.10 

Plant,   roads,   etc 0.60 

General    expense,    2%    estimated 0.10 

Total     .......  i... ;;.... ;;...... ... $4.75 

In  quarrying  about  25%  of  the  rock  waK  wasted. 
In  laying  the  masonry  cableways  were  used  for  about  half  the 
yardage,   and  steel   towers  with  derricks  were  used   for   the  other 
half.  ,  ,    J   , 

Some  of  the  face  stone  was  dressed.  The  rough  pointing  of  38,000 
sq.  ft.  cost  $0.60  per  sq.  ft.  The  6-cut  ax  work  on  84,000  sq.  ft. 
cost  $1.20  per  sq.  ft 

Cost  of  a  Rubble  Dam. — This  dam  was  built  in  1898  by  contract, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  •  Georee  "W.  Rafter,  across  the  Indian 
River,  Hamilton  County,  N.  Y.  The  main  dam  was  7  ft  wide  on 
top,  47  ft  high,  33  ft  wide  on  bottom,  and  400  ft  long.  The  face 
masonry  was  dressed  to  lay  1%-in.  joints.  The  backing  was  large 
irregular  rubble  stones  laid  in  beds  of  1  :  3 14  mortar,  and  the 
vertical  joints  filled  with  1  :  3^  :T^  concrete.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  the  face  masonry  and  the  back- 
ing, but  It  was  estimated  that  27%  of  the  dam  was  mortar.  The 
atone  was  a  pink  synetic  granite,  quarried  500  ft  from  one  end 
of  the  dam.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  quarrying  regular  blocks 
for  the  face.  The  sand  was  loaded  upon  a  scow  holding  30  cu. 
yda  and  hauled  2  miles  down  the  river.  A  foreman  and  6  men, 
by  using  a  windlass,  rope  and  sail,  handled  the  scow.  They  loaded 
and  delivered  720  cu.  yds.  of  sand  and  180  cords  of  wood  per  month, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $310.  Wages  of  common  laborers  were  $1  a 
day  and  board,  and  it  Is  probable  that  the  board  cost  $0.50  per 
man  per  day. 

The  plant  to  build  the  dam  cost  $10,340.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
ilaXD  to  the  contractor  was: 

Labor  clearing  35  miles  of  margins,  1,160  acres. $13,000 

Hauling  cement  and  supplies  22  miles 6,836 

Freight,  cement  and  supplies.  . 960 

Barn  account  (teams  owned  by  contractor) ....         725 

Stone,  cement  and  other  materials...., 18,830 

Labor  (not  including  clearing) 31,218 

General  eispense    . . . .  ^  J .  i 9,60 1 
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Interest    1>1^9 

Insurance    l.-Ja 

L,i         Depreciation  ur   n-ini.  est.   ;;.i'  < :;.4oiJ 

***-  Total    >    ■    •"  > 

The    "eeneral    exoense"    includes    coffer-damming    ano 

erecting  and  wrecking  the  plant,  etc.     The  time  occuoic  ;  t; 

the  work  was  "  months. 

In  July  and   August,   when   the  work  waa  well   under  way,    the 

cost  of  the  masonry  was  very  low.  and  averaged  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

j^  (  -^    (not  incl.   backing) 10.35 

!^'         ,,  V    U.53 

*•■"  1.,      .    ^ o  _        jiiry    0.15 

Mixing  moiiar  ana  concrete,  and  crushing. . .  .  .      'X-O 

Cement    .»........;.» .....;.....■; -O'l 

Sand    .-......• 0. 1 .') 

General   e.x  i   saperintenaence u.JT 

Total $3.63 

In  addition  to  tlite  there  was  the  cost  of  quarrying  the  stone  for 
the  baclcing ;  but  this  stone  was  paid  for  as  excavation,  so  it  is  not 
included  abova     Durtoar  J\^  and  August  fifl^  ifeie*(tiitloa<^  c(^' 46 

cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  accounts  were  not  well  kect.  for  no 
statement  is  given  of  the  proportion  of  backing  to  face  stone.  The 
quarrying  of  the  face  stone  doubtless  cost  several  dollars  per  cubic 
yard  of  the  face  stone,  although  It  amounted  to  only  10.35  per  cu. 
yd.  when  distributed  over  all  the  masonry.  Nor  is  it  stated  what 
the  dressing  cost.  From  measurennents  on  a  drawing  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  main  dam.  I  estimate  that  it  runs  29  cu.  yds.  of 
masonry  ner  lin.  ft.,  of  w^hich  about  30  vi  is  face  stone,  if  we  allow 
a  deoth  of  2  \i,  ft.  of  face  stone  extending  into  the  dam :  but  in 
the  lower  third  of  the  dam,  where  there  is  great  breadth,  the  face 
stone  would  not  be  more  than  20  <^  of  the  total  masonry,  and  at 
the  bottom  only  15%.  Hence  if  the  work  in  July  and  August  was 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  dam,  as  it  doubtless  was,  we  must  multiply 
the  $0.35.  above  given,  by  at  least  5  to  secure  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  Quarr>-ing  a  cubic  yard  of  face  stone.  In- 
deed, it  is  likely  that  the  cost  of  face  stone  was  more  than  5  times 
$0.35  per  cu.  yd. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
litjtle  value  there  often  is  in  published  cost  records,  because  of  the 
failure  of  engineers  to  keep  their  cost  records  properly.  The  wages 
of  quarrymen  and  masons  are  not  given. 

Data  on  1-aying  Masonry  With  a  Cableway. — Mr.  Spencer  Miller 
gives  the  following  data  on  the  use  of  cableways  for  laying  ma- 
sonry. The  Basin  Creek  Dam  for  the  water-works  of  Butte,  Mont., 
Is  120  ft.  high  and  300  ft.  long,  designed  by  Mr.  Chester  B. 
Davla  A  cableway  892  ft.  between  towers,  spanned  the  dam  and 
•the  quarry.  No  derricks  were  used  on  the  dam,  for,  by  using  a 
snubbing  post  and  a  horse,  the  stones  could  be  swung  where  desired. 
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In  16  days  a  gang  of  86  men  quarried  and  laid  1,430  cu.  jyds.  of 
masonry.  This  gang  included  6  masons,  quarrymen,  tiremen  and 
all  laborers  about  the  dam  and  camp.  These  six  masons  averaged 
15  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  each  per  day. 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  two  cableways,  side  by  side  and  Su  ft. 
apart,  were  used  to  erect  a  stone  arch  bridge  630  ft.  16'Agkn^ 
towers  50  ft.  high.  A  30-hp.,  8^  X  10-in.,  engine  was  used  for 
eacli  cableway.  Stones  were  laid  between  the  cabieways  by  hitch- 
ing the  hoisting  lines  of  both  cableways  to  the  same  stone.  To  lay 
the  masonry  piers  a  frame  was  used  which  straddled  the  piers  and 
on  top  of  which  a  traveler  was  used  to  place  the  stone  as  fast 
as  it  was  delivered  by  the  cableway.  After  a  pier  weis  completed 
the  framework  and  traveler  were  lifted  by  tlie  cableways  to  the 
site  of  the  next  pier,  in  less  than  10  minutea  The  centers  for  the 
arches  Were  lifted  into  place  by  the  cableways.  This  highway 
bridge  contained  '2,200  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  in  piers  and  arches, 
2,278  cu.  yd&  arch  sheeting,  2,660  cu.  yds.  concrete  Spandrel  back- 
log, and  310,000  lbs.  of  iron  work;  350  M  of  lumber  were  used 
iO  the  centers.  •  ; 

Cost  of  Masonry  and  Timber  Crib  Dam. — Mr.  Maurice  S.  Parker 
gives  data  on  the  Black  Eagle  Falls  Dam,  Missouri  River,  Great 
Falls,  Mont  The  work  was  done  by  day  labor  (Apr.  15,  1890,  to 
Jan.  6,  1891)  under  Mr.  Parker's  supervision,  wages  being  as  fpl^ 
lows:  Common  labor,  $2;  stone  masoiis,  $4;  carpenters,  $3.50', 
quarrymen,  $2.25;  stoni^  cutters,  $4.50;  quarry  foremen,  ?3.&0; 
mason  foremen,f  \Py:  stoo,e  cutter  foremen,  §5 ;  carpenter  fo.rer 
men,  ?5.  .  •-,,    ,.,;.,_,.,,vf,  ,.    r,,  .:  -.ji) 

The  stone  was  a  red  sandstone  weighing  160  to  170  lbs.  isova.^ 
specimens  178  lbs.)  per  cu.  ft.,  and  was  quarried  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  the  average  haul  being  500  ft.  on  push  cars.  The  stone 
occurs  in  vertical  strata  1  to  4  ft.  thick,  the  bedding  planes  making 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  current  Timber  was  delivered  near  the 
gate  chambers.  Cement  used  was  Milwaukee  and  Buffalo  mixed 
1:2..  Portland  cement  was  us.ed  ^p^  freezing  weather  and  gave  per^ 
l^ect  satisfaction,  being  now  as  hafd;  as  stone.  The  following  table 
gives  the  cost  of  tlae  labor  in  .construction,  including  all  handling 
Qf  material^  a^tej:  uxiloadlng  from  ,<^rs:  ,  ,; 

Cost  of  labor, 

4,609  cu,  yds.  first  class  rubble,  at  $6.56 ?30„438 

1,500  cu.  yds.     cut   stone  masonry,    at    ?16.40 24,600 

5,000  cu.  yds.  dry  stone  flUinsr  in  cribs,  at  |2.10 10,500 

10,000  cu.  yds.  excav.,  half  rock,   half  earth,   at   $1.07.ia< .'."   '10,700 

1,200  M  timber  in  cribs,  at  J10.85 , „,,.,ivi-(>4-'5.020 

100  M  timber  in  gates    ahd    chambers,    at    ?33.72... .. 3,372 

Elngineerlng  expenses,  12  mos , .' . ; :   "  !^8,S00 

Total  cost  of  labor $98,530 

jj  The  expanse  of  false  work  of  all  kinds,  such  as  cofferdams,  tranir 
}lifa^a,  etc.j  .a-mounted  to  5%  of  the  total  cost  and  is  divided  propoih 
tlonately  between  the  classes  of  work  above  given.  The  cost,  oC 
labor  on  timber  iii  gates  and  chajtirt>ers  includes  the  cost  of  placing 
all   irons  and   gearing.     The  total   cost   of   the  dam   was   $175,000, 
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including  materials  labor  and  salaries.  About  20</c  of  the  rubble 
was  broken  range  faced.  The  cut-stone  masonry  was  laid  with 
close  beds  and  joints. 

The  minimum  flow  of  the  river  ia  4,000  cu.  ft  per  sea  The 
average"  depth  of  water  was  2  ft,  when  work  was  begun,  but  it 
was  very  swift  as  the  rapids  at  the  site  of  the  dam  had.  a  fall  of 
2  ft  In  a  100  ft  During  June  floods  the  deptli  was  6  ft.  The 
crib  dam  Is  745  ft  long,  and  the  canal  and  gates  occupy  aji  addi- 
tional width  of  95  ft  The  average  height  of  the  dam  is  14  ft., 
resting  on  a  ledge  of  sandstone.  The  longitudinal  timbers  of  the 
crib  are  soaced  8  f t  c  to.  c.  The  bottom  timbers  were  cut  to 
fit  the  rock,  bedded  in  cement  mortar  and  drift  bolted  to  plugs  of 
wood  driven  Into  holes  drilled  In  the  ledge  rock. 

The  work  was  bejun  on  the  north  side  of  th^. river,  a  sheer  dam 
being  first  built  to  divert  the  stream  from  the  dam  site.  This 
sheer  d^m  consisted  of  wooden  horses  placed  8  ft  apart  with 
stringers  of  4-in.  plank.  A  facing  of  2-in.  tongue  and  grooved 
planks  was  placed  on  the  up-stream  Iggs  of  the  horses,  and  a  row 
of  sand-filled  bags  placed  at  the  toe  of  the  planks.  There  was  a. 
little  leakage,  and  tlie  leakage  water  was  diverted  by  a  second 
row  of  sand  bags  parallel  with  the  first  row.  and  a  short  distajice 
down  stream.     This  sheer  dam  withstood  a,  flood  6  ft   deep. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  was  deejjer  and  swifter,  it 
was  necessary  to  sink  small  triangular  stone-filled  cribs  to  sup- 
port the  wooden  horses  for  the  sheer  dam.  These  crib&  were  of 
4-in.  plank  with  6-in.  posts,  each  holding  1  cu.  yd,  at  stone,  and 
were  placed  8  ft  apart  each  crib  supporting  a  horse.  :  At  times 
the  depth  of  wat'W  against  this  sheer  dam  was  15  fts,'  but  the 
leakage  was  easily  cleared  with  hand  pumpsi 

To  close  the  long  gap  between  the  two  ends  of  the  daai,  wooden 
horses  were  placed  8  ft  apart  \rith  a  foot  walk  of  4-in.  plank  on 
top,  and  hea\Y  timbers  to  hold  the  horses  down.  From  this  tem- 
porary bridge,  a  second,  tier  of  horse  bents  was  placed  ( S  ft  c.  to 
c.)  on  the  up-stream  side,  connected  with '4-in.  stringers  and 
sheeted  ■vjrlth  4-in;  plank.  The  dam  was  intended  to  break,  the  force 
of  the.  current  which  it .  did .  admlralily.  Tha  leakage  was  taken 
care  of  In  sections  by  small  sheer  dams  built  of  matched  plank,  and 
by  the  uSe  of  sand  bags.  E^'ery  "48  ft,  an  opening  of  14  ft  was 
left  in  the  crib  dam  which  was  used  as  a  tempbrarj'  Sluiceway 
when  the  cofferdam  was  removed.  •  These  gaps  were  sdhsequently 
losed  with  planks,  and'  the  crfbwork  with  its  etone  iiUvig  built  in. 

Cost  of  Laying  Masonry,  Durrning's  Dam. — Mr.  El  Sherman  Gould 
is  authority  for  the  following  data  on  The  Dunnjngs  Dam  near 
Scranton,  Pa.  The  dam  is  masonry  on  a  concrete  foundation,  built 
by  contract.  The  stone  for  the  masonry  -was  a  conglomerate  laid 
in  swimming  beds  of  rnortar.  On  one  occasion  oae  foreman,  8 
masons  and  about  9  helpers  laid  nearJy  500  cu.  yds.  of  rubble  in 
76  hrs.,  using  a  double  drum  engine  and  deijick.  thig  Is  equivalent 
to  8.2  cu.  yds.  per  1 0-hr. '  day  per  mason.'  On  another  occasion, 
anothec  foreman,  .7  jnason&  and .  S  or  8   belpei«  laid' $75  ctL   yds 
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^'7  day's,  Of  7.6  «ii  ,'y«i4  pet^'rhfitAon'i^fer  3^^;'  This  was  veify''i-^^d 
'Work  in   both  cases.    •        ."  --..;j        '(      ,.    ,:'  .-     •  ;« 

Cost  of  Quarrying  and  Laying  a  Limestpne  Wall.— Mr.  ^amesj  W. 

Beardsley  is  authority  for  the  folj'owing  data  on  the  cost  of  quarry- 
ing and  laying  limestone  for  retaining  walls  on  the  Chicago  Canal. 
The  contractors  selected  parts  of  the  Canal  where  the  limestone 
occurred  in  strata  and  were  uniform,  so  that  the  beds  of  the  stone 
quarried  required  tio  dressing.  The  stone  was  laid  in  courses 
averaging  about  15  ins.  thick,  the  better  stone  being  selected,  for 
the  face  of  the  wall.  Guy  derricks  having  a  capacity  of  .^  tp  10 
tons,  boom  40  to  60  ft.  long,  operated  by  a  hoisting  engine,  were 
used  for  loading  the  stone.  Black  powder  was  used  to  shake  up 
the  ledges  and  the  stone  was  then  barred  and  wedged  out.  .The 
cost  per  cu.  yd.  is  the  average  of  93,500  cii.  yds.,  measured  in 
retaining  walls.  The  mortar  was  only  13V4%  of  the  wall,  indicat- 
ing an  unusually  even  bedded  stone  that  squared  up  well.  Tl^e 
cost  does  not  include  general^  superintendence,  Installation  of  jp^an^, 
plant  rental,  powder,  riia^er^I ' tor  'ret)'airs;'  and ' cost  'a'riqing  jfroiij 
delays.  ,         .  • , 

,  Mr.  Beardsley  has  evidently  divided  the  number  of  working  days 
credited  to  each  class  of  men  by  the  total  number  of  days  workjed 
on  the  job,  which  results  in  giving  fractions,  Q^^|i^^s  labor  iU(Jhe 
following  typical  force:  ^  ..,  .^ 

Per  cu.  yd. 
Quarry  force ;  masonry. 

1  foreman,  at  ?3.50 ?0.078 

..     '    2.11   derrickmen,  at  ?1.50 0.075 

8.42  quarrymen,   at   $1.65 0.312 

1.10  enginemen,  at  ?2.25   0.052 

2.28  laborers,  at  $1.50    . .-. 0.080 

0.33  waterboy,  at  ?1.0a   ..  J.i. 0.007 

0,27  blacksmith,    at   $2.50    , 0.013 

t).18  blacksmith's  help,   at   ?1. 75    0.007 

"     &.36  drill  runner,  at  ?2.00 0.023 

I.    .     .jO.07   drill  helper,  at  $1.50 0.0'02 

:,         0.04  watchman,  at  $1.50    0.001:. 

'  0.29  team,  at  $3.50   0.028 

1.12  derricks,  at  $1.25   0.040 

0.36  drill,  at  $1.25 0.«15 

Total  quarry  force   $0,733 

Wall  force: 

1  foreman,  at  $4.25 $0,113 

4.20  masons,  at  $3.50 .« 0.354 

1.46  masons'  helpers,  at  $1.51). . . . . : 0.058 

LSI  mortar  mixers,  at  $1.50 0.073 

'    '    0.66  mortar  laborer,  at  $1.50   0.027 

'4.82  hod  carriers,  at  $1.50 O.073 

1.77  derrickmen,  at  $1.50   0.071 

1  engineman,  at  $2.25    0.Q54 

1.62  laborers,  at  $1.50   0.065 

0.45  waterboy,  at  $1.00   0.009 

0.86  team,  at  $3.50   0.078 

0.20  carpenters,  etc.,  at  $2.50 0.010 

1.59  derricks,  at  $1.50  , . , 0.042 

Total  wall  force a.  .u  .,tg  v   $1,027-  - 
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This  wall  force  of  16  men  laid  37  cu.  yds.  per  10-hr.  day,  each 
mason  averaging  8.8  cu.  yds.  The  rates  for  derricks,  etc.,  apply 
,lo  the  cost,  of  fueU  at  <2  a  ton.  The  wail  derricks  were  stlft-legs, 
i^iaving.  booms  40  ft.  Icng,  and  were  moved  on  a  track  parallel  with 

ythe   wall,      i..;       1-.    j-    ■  •    V  •  i'       .y.lA.'-.     ^    .     :;l-      :      i'-^J': 

Work  was  done  between  Sept..  1894.  and  Oct,  189t,  with  a  plant 
having  <L  total  value  Of  |30,200.  The  total  cost' of  the  masonry  was 
as  follows: 

Quarry   force J0.71 

Wail   force ,.,., i-*iV  1.03 

Sand,   at   $1.35   j.er  cu.   yd 0.13 

t  Cement,  at  60  ctd.  per  1)bl. 0.24 

Total     ?-.13 

Cost  of  a  Masonry  Wail,  Including  Excavation. '-^-Tlie  work  was 
done  in  Sectember.  1806,  and  consisted  of  the  construction  of  a 
retaining  wall  at  the  remind  house  of  the  Detroit,  Lansing  aild 
Northern  R.  R..  at  Grand^  Ranlds,  Mlclt  The  contractor  ftirnlshe^ 
the  labor  only,  the  material  bein£  fuml^ed  by  th^  raili^oad  coa^ 

. ' '~ ) 


^-Concrete  A 

Fig.    1.     Masonry   Abutment 

pany.  The  wall  was  built  in  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  l,  as  It  was 
desired  to  utilize  it  as  the  foundation  for  a  future  extension  of 
the  round  house. 

Excavation. — The  excavation  was  nearly  all  stiff  clay  with  stone 
and  small  boulders,  thus  making  hard  digging.  Almost  all  of  the 
excavated  matter  was  handled  twice,  cast  out  on  the  ground  and 
then  loaded  on  flat  cars.  The  time  given  for  excavation  includes, 
perhaps,  six  or  eight  dollars'  worth  of  time  spent  in  moving  cara 
In  all  of  the  work  the  contractor  was  considered  as  a  foreman  and 
was  allowed  40  cents  per  hour  for  the  time  he  himself  actually 
worked.  In  all  of  the  cases  the  foremen  hours  are  for  the  hours 
during  which  actual  Work  was  done  by  them.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
foreman  not  only  acted  as  overseer,  but  also  did  actual  work,  exca- 
vating,  laying  stone,   etc. 

The  cost  of  the  excavation  work  was  as  follows: 

Foreman,  33  hours,  at  40  cts.  per  hour J13.20 

Foreman,  104  hours,  at  'HVi  cts.  per  hour 23.40 

laborer,  2&5  :^OMrSk..at  12^. cts.  per. hour 35.63        .u:« 


Total     172.23 


*Eng\neer\ng-Conitracting,  May  30,  1906. 
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c  A  total  of  168.1  cubic  yards  was  excavated  at  a  cost  of  $0.43 
\per  yard.  The  contract  price  at  which  the  work  was  let  was  $0.25. 
Back  Filling.— In  back  flllins:  the  earth  was  wheeled  from  the 
'flat  cars  and  olaced  back  of  the  wall.  A  small  amount  of  earth 
was  cast  In  directly  from  the  bank.  Th©  "Mjst  of  this  work  was 
jUS  follows;  I,. 

;, Foreman,    4   hours,   at   40   cts.   per  hojir $1.60 

Foreman,  11  hours,  at  22  %  cts.  per  hcj^jsr 2.48 

Laborer,  52  hours,  at  12Vi   cts.  per  hour 6.50 

Total $10.58 

The  back  filUnK  amounted  to  63  4A0  cu. 'yds.,  and  this  was  done 
at  a  cost  of  $0.17  per  cubic  yard.  The  contract  price  was  $0.25  per 
cubic  yard. 

•  .iJ'oncrete.--The  xir-opor'tiohs  lor  the'corifTete  were  1 :24^  : a,  Akron 
(natural)  cement  beins  used.  All  concJltions  were  favorable  for 
fair  wbr,k.  It  was  found  that  1  cu.  yd.  "of  concrete  was  equivalent 
to  29.S"cu.  ft.  of  material,  composed  of  .3.6  cu.  ft.  cement  (1  1/10 
fefel'.),'  i(!4'cu.  ft  sand  (2  7/10  bbl.)  and  17.8  cu.  ft.  broken  stone 
(5%  bbl.). 
The  cost  of  15%  cu.  yd«>o*^ncrete  was  as  follows: 

Foreman,  14  hours,  at -40  cts.  per  hour $   5.60 

Foreman,  20  hours,  at  22 1^   cts.  per  hour.......      4.50 

Laborer,  49  hours,  at-  izy^  cts.  per  hour 6.11 

Mason,',  2^1ioufs,  at  35  ct«.  per  hotir .70 

Totar  .<.^, .  V, . .  ;'.v  .i  .■:.:, V. .;| $16.91 

A  total  of  15%  cu.  yds.  concrete  was  prepared  at  a  cost  of  $1.09 
per  cubic  yard;  the  contract  price  was  $1.00  per  cubic  yard. 

Stone  Laying. — In  the  stone  laying,  Petoskey  limestone  was  used. 
^he  limestone  weighed,  according  to  car  weights,  5^9  tons  per  cord, 
equal  to  93  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  of  piled  stonii.  Conditfons  were  fair 
for  good  work.  It  was  here  found  that  1  cu.  yd.  rubble  maSoni'y 
4Yeauired  0.25  cord  istone,   0.22  cu.  yds.   sand  and   0.54  bbl.  cement. 

Akron  (natural)  cement,  one  barrel  containine  3%  cU.  tt.7  iiras 
iieed  and  the  mortar  was  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  1:4.  In  the 
force  account  given  below  the  foreman  laid  stone,  and  all  other 
fOVttnan  hoUrs  are  for  actual  work.  '     ''    '''  "'      "'    '       '    ',,        ,' 

■•/fHe  cosi  of  laying  the   82.2   cu.  yds,  of  ,rvt?](>Je  Vft  slioy,ij^|ln'.'|Ilp 
foitowiilg.' table:  ','  ^    '  ;"     ,'."''■"■].   i\  ','■,"  i',  i' ,>•// 

«■'•'"'   F'i^reihan,  78  hOufs,  at  40  cts.  per  hour. .....  ,..<31.20,.^    . 

<-Ht      .  Fof*min,   80  hotlrs,  at  22%   cts.  per  Mour :  18.11 "'' 

-i-//..   Jtaflon.  41  , hours,  at  35  cts.:  per  hour. ...........   14.52  ' 

Laborer,   168   hours,   at  12%   cts.   per  houj-,... ..  •21,00  .r 

,   Total  -i .'i'yc  j\°Ji^H-r^?.vH  .-'.T^iiii  ''■ 

A  total  of  gz.2  cu.  yds.  of  wall  was  built,  the  labor:' cost  per 
cubic  yard;  being  $1.08;  the  contract  price  was  at  $1.25  per  cubic 
yard.  ,..>') 

If  the  full  cost  of  the  plant  Is  charged  to  the  work,  another 
32  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  must  be  added,  fonplant.    v.d  \(  .^  >~i>«.tv,>p;'a«'ji* 
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The  mortar  was  mixed   1  : 1,   and   laouisrine    (natural)    cem«it 

was  used,  each  ba^  belriK  called  2  cu:  f t. 

The  wall  averaged  24  ft.  high,  and  was  4  ft  wide  for  the  upper 
8  ft.,  then  It  widened  to  12  ft.  at  the  base.  It  was  laid  in  courses 
12  to  18  ins.  thick.  '    ■-  .       '       ;    •  '    . 

Cost  of  Laying  Bridge  Pier  Masonrjr.-^Mr.- '(JustaVe  Kaufman 
Kives  the  followinjt  data  on  the  abutments  and  l&ier*  of.  a  highway 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati.  The  total  length  of 
the  bridee  is  2.966  ft.j  with  a  2 4^t.  roadway  and  two  T-ft.  side- 
wallca  There  ai-e  two  abutmefnta-  nine  masonry  piers,  of  which 
four  piers  are  founded  on  limestone,  and  five  on  piles.  There  are 
28  pedestals  for  the  steel  viaduct  approaches.  The  center  spa  a  of 
the  bridge  has  a  dear  height  of  102  ft.  alxno  low  water.  Worli 
on  the  sul>structure  was  begun  May  1,  1890,- arid  floods  caused  many 
delays,  so  that  the  bridge  was  not  opened  till  Aug.*  1S91. 

Louisville  cement  was  used  througftout,  except  Portland  cement 
for  pointing.  Pfei^s  Nosi  1.  »,•  3  ahd  9  ai«e  Ohio  River  freestone, 
with  a  bacliing  of  freestone.  Where  pile  foiindatlon*  were  usexi, 
the  heads  of  piles  were  Imbedded  in  3  to  4%  ft- of  concrete' foun- 
dation. Piers  4  to  8,  inclusfre,  are  of  Berea  sandstone  with  a 
backing;  or  hearting,  of  concrete,  up  to  the't)e1t  course,  above  which 
the  masonry  is  Ohio  River  freestone  entirely.  The  dimensions  of 
the  piers  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

Tablb  T.^Dimbxsions  Ohio  RivOt  Peers.; 

Size  Height  Size  at  Cubic. 

Pier.        Under  Over  Base  of  Yards           Remarks. 

Xo.        Coping.  All.  Shaft.  Masonrv. 

Feet  Feet  Feet. 

1  ^'         5  X  30  26.a  6.4X31.4  lA^.Z        Square  shaft 

y          .5X30  »8.4  7,6X32.6  ,271.7, 

3  6X30  47.0  9.1X33.1  393.9           Circular  shaft, 

4  9X34  74.0  13.8X49.5  1.452.0 

5  10X34  112.8  17.3X53.7  2,3.57.s 

6  10X34  -104.1  11.8X54.3  2,475.6  "-.■.■,, 

7  9X34  93.4  16.0X51.8  1,974.1  ■*,■„"'! 

8  7X32  87.1  13.4X46.8  1,393.8  ^^a«(l      .ii.1 

9  7X32  S7.3  8.6X34.6  3S0.1         Square^feft;  v^ 

Xote. — Pier  No.  3,  height  includes  caisson,  "the  coping  o€  all 
piers  was  Bedford  oolitic  limestone  l8  Inis.  thick,  except  Ibrj  piers 
5  and  6  which  had  a  24-in.  coping.  There  were  2,173,  ctLjjfdfi.,  .o| 
masonry  in  the  ramps  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  river.  ' „  ...\   '„  ,.-..' 

The  masonry  was  laid  with  the  heln  of  derrick  scows,  and  the 
cost  of  laying  the  280  ciL  yds.  alx)ve  the. starling  coiu:se  was  11.25 
per  cu.  yd.,  including  the  cost  of  sand  and  cement  The  cost  of 
laying  the  sub-coping  and  coping  was  fl.45  per  cu.  yd..  Including 
sand  and  cement.  The  cost  of  laying  masonry  and  concrete,  courses 
5  to  21,  was  51.30  per  cu.  yd.,  including  sand  and  cement  These 
costs  do  not  include  cofferdams.  Wages  were  a&  follows,  pei;.10.-lWj 
day:  Common  labor.  $1.50;  masomv  4Av^£t stone  euttfin3,.>f 3.50 j 
enginemen,    ?2.00 ;    foreman,    ?4.00.   r-       .o    >■  ,     .r  -     ..,,</    •_    -vi 

The  face  stones  were  laid  alternate  headers  and  stretchers,  stones 
being  not   less  thaii   3  %    ft   long,    dressed  to    %  -In.  bed  jomts  and 
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%-in.  vertical  joints  for  at  least  12  ins.  back  of  the  face.  The 
width  of  each  stone  was  1^4  times  the  depth  of  the  course. 

The  cost  of  laying  Pier  5  was  ?0.73  per  cu.  yd.,  courses  1  to  37  ; 
and  ?1.11  per  cu.  yd.,  courses  38  to  54;  and  ?1.10  per  cu.  yd., 
courses  55  to  56;  the  cost  of  sand  and  cement  is  included  in  all 
cases.     See  Tables  II  and  III.  ,, 

Cost  of  Sodom  Dam. — Mr.  Walter  McCulloch  gives  the  following 
data  on  the  Sodom  Dam.  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Croton  River, 
N.  y.  The  dam  is  500  ft.  lone  at  the  cooing.  240  ft.  long  at  top  of 
foundation.  53  ft.  thick  at  foundation.  12  ft.  thick  under  coping, 
and  78  ft.  high  above  ground  line.  Work  was  begun  Feb.  22,  1888, 
and  completed  Oct.  29,  1892.  The  contractor  paid  laborers  $1.25 
a  day,  and  masons,  $3.50.  There  were  35,887  cu.  yds.  of  masonry 
of  all  classes.  Of  this  23,600  cu.  yds.  were  rubble  laid  in  1:2 
Portland  mortar,  6,300  cu.  yds.  rubble  in  1  :  3  mortar,  780  cu.  yds. 
of  granite  dimension  stone  masonry,  4,300  cu.  yds.  limestone  face 
masonry,  and  530  cu.  yds.  of  brick  masonry.  The  face  masonry  and 
brickwork  were  laid  in  1  :  2  Portland  mortar.  Tlie  rubble  was 
quarried  1^  miles  from  the  dam  and  hauled  on  double  team  trucks 
carrying  1  to  1%  cu  yds.  per  load,  making  6  to  8  trips  a  day.  The 
rock  was  a  hard,  close-grained  gneiss  of  irregular  cleavage.  The 
face  stones  (4,300  cu.  yds.)  were  quarried  at  a  limestone  quarry 
7  miles  away  and  delivered  on  cars  of  the  N.  T.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.  These 
stones  were  cut  for  30-in.  courses,  stretchers  being  2V2  ft.  long, 
and  headers  4  ft.  long.  Dimension  stones  (780  cu.  yds.)  were 
granite  from  Wilmington,  Del.  Cement  cost  from  ?2.31  to  $2.51 
per  bbl.  The  cost  of  the  rubble  stone  delivered  on  the  work  from 
the  quarry  was  $1.97  per  cu.  yd.,  including  5  cts.  quarry  royalty. 
Rubble  stone  and  soalls  from  the  excavation  waste  banks  cost  $0.67 
per  cu.  yd.  The  average  cost  of  rubble  stone  was  $1.26.  The 
sictual  cost  of  rubble  masonry  in  1 :  2  mortar  was  $4.45  per  cu.  yd. 
The  actual  cost  of  limestone  for  face  work  was  $9.75  per  cu.  yd., 
including  15  cts.  quarry  royalty,  but  not  including  laying  and  mor- 
tar. The  cost  of  dimension  granite  on  the  work,  including  dressing, 
was  $30.08  oer  cu.  yd.  The  cost  of  the  cofter-dammlng  and  other 
work  is  not  given. 

A  cableway  spanned  the  dam,  2-in.  cable,  7  lbs.  per  ft.,  667-ft. 
span,  sag  25  ft.  under  10-ton  load.  The  cableway  plant  cost  $3,800. 
After  four  months'  use  the  cable,  under  a  load  of  only  6  tons,  broke 
50  ft.  from  one  tower,  at  a  place  where  stone  and  cement  skips 
were  taken  ud.  A  new  cable  was  installed,  the  towers  raised  10  ft. 
so  as  to  give  it  more  sag,  and  it  served  till  the  end  of  the  work. 
The  cableway  anchors  were  oak  deadmen,  2  ft.  diameter  by  10  ft. 
long,  In  trenches  in  rock  6  ft.  deep.  The  masonry  was  laid  with 
fixed  derricks  and  with  a  traveling  derrick  on  a  30-ft.  trestle  run- 
ning upon  a  track  of  36-ft.  gage.  The  best  month's  work  was  3,000 
cu.  yds.  laid  with  12  masons  and  three  derricks;  the  average  prog- 
ress was  1,700  cu.  yds.  per  month.  The  Giant  Portland  cement 
came  In  duck  bags  of  100  lbs.  each  (93  lbs.  net),  four  to  the  barrel. 
The  Union  natural  cement  came  in  100-lb.  bags  (96  lbs.  net),  three 
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to  the  barrel.  The  sanS^  and  cement  ^ere  Mixed  -Qfy^  (3  turns  with 
shovels)  and  delivered  in  boxes  on  the  work  wb«ts  it  was  wet  as 
needed.  Rubble  stones  \-aried  f^om,  1  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd.  in  sixe.  and 
in  placing  tbem  the  beds  of  mortar  were  made  very  full  and  the 
stone  thoroughly  shaken  till  firm.  Mortar  was  filled  ^to  the  Joints 
and  then  all  the  spalls,  that,  it  would  taice  were  tbVced  in.  Care 
was  taken  not  to  build  the  'nitxble  up'  in  cours«ii;\  In  freezing 
weather,  above  .:d',  hotbrine  (5  Iba  sail  to  ^  bbL  of  water)  and 
heated  sand  were  used  for  the  mortar.  Salt  and  sadd  were  sprinkled 
over  the  freSh  mortar  at  night.  In  the  spring  the  mortar  laid  in 
freezing  weather  could  be  sealed  catr;|/l«- to. ^;1«.. deep,  but  under 
this  it  wa%' hard.  .In  lading  Che.  toundatlota  it  was  found  that 
)gs>rings  of  TOter  would  wa^  -the-  eeraent  out  of  'Cb?  concrete,  so  it 
proved  bettm-  to  lay  beds  of"  rubble  made  of  small-  stones.  The 
water  could  be  led  aroimd  the  rubble  and  nursed  fronvpl«ce  to  place 
till  finally  af  small  well,  2  ft.  In  diameter  and  1  to  2  £1.  deep,  would 
be  formed  where  the  water  bailed  up.  -  Whetr  the  mortar  about  each 
little  well  had  set,  the  waleir  was  bailed  ptrt.^  the  vrelV  quickly  filled 
with  dry  mwtar,  a  bed  of  stiff  wet  mortar  laid  on  .lop  ftnd  covered 
with  a  large  rubble  stone.  When  the  water  was  turned  In  behind 
this  dam  there  were  no.  leaks.  This  was  ia  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  use  of  rich  mOrtar  an<f  careful  work.     No  cracta  deyieloped. 

Cost  of  Dams  and  L.Y>cks,  Biack  Warrfor  River.->^Mr.  .R.  C.  Mc- 
Calla  gives  the  fc^owiag  data  relative  to  the  coist  'of  building 
masonry  locks  and  dams  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  Alabama. 
The  work  was  done  by  hired  labor  for  the  government,  in  1888  to 
1895,  at  coats  given  in  Table  IV.   •       -  ^-^  >:;-•- -'^  ?     1 

The  stone  is  a  sandstone  quarpiedi^idAiL^IlM  taidik^Ionflr  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  in  the  river  bed.  'Tti€  Stone Trof-Lofik  and  Dam  No. 
3  was  quarried  in  a  reef  just  above  falls  7  ft.  high.  The  quarry 
covered  two  acres,  and  was  oi)erated  a  depth  of  12  to  18  ft. 
during  low  "water,  ^r^ulrlng  only  two  3-in.  piilsometer  pumps  to 
keep  it  drained.  ■_     .  '- 

The  face  stone  of  locks  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  were  set  In  1  r-3  Portland 
mortar  (cement  measured  loose)  ;  the  ^backing  was  partly  set  in  mor- 
tar and  pai^ly  in  1 :  3 :  5  concreteu  .  StifCrleg  derricks  were  used  to 
set  the  ston)B& 

In  Octob^,_-18»I,  2«0  cu.  yds.  of  backing  and  600  cu.  yda  of 
dimension  stone  were  quarried  for  Lock  No.  2,  Black  Warrior  River, 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala.  The  stone  was  a  fine  quality  of  blue  sandstone 
quarried  from^the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  f^Us>  after  diverting  the 
water.  Thexost  of  quarrying  theise  800  cu.  yds.  was  |1,598,  or  about 
|1  per  cu.  y4.?  for, the  backing  and  J2.33  per  cu.  yd.  for  the  dimen- 
sion stone.  -  fe  this  month  iSi  cu.  yda  of  dimension  stone  were 
cut  by  stonfeeutters  at.  a  cost ^of  $6.83  per  cu.  yd.  The  masonry 
wall  is  390H  ft-  long^^^  *■  to  14  ft.  wide,  and  34  ft.  high,  built  in 
courses  of  ashlar  18  to"  24  Ina  thick,  and- about"  50 ^r  cut  stone.  In 
October  two  gangs  of  masons,  lising  two  derri<its,  laid  1,563  cu.  yds. 
of  first-class  piasonrj'  at  a  total  coist  of  Tl\^  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  screening  sand,  mixing. naortar,  operating  steam 
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hoists,    unloading   material    at"  the  wall    and   converting   them   Into 
masonry.     The  itemized  cost  of  the  mason  work  was : 

Foreman,    1    mo.    ...«,.., ^  .  . . .%  90.00 

Masons,    202   days   of    8   hrs.,   at   $2.80 J 565.60 

Laborers,    35%    davs  of   8   hrs..   at  $1.20,: 42.15 

Laborers,    270i^    days  of   8   hrs..   at   $1.00."; 270.50 

laborers,  369%   days  of  8  hrs..  at  $0.80..-. 295.70 

Laborers,   146.34;  days  of  8  hrs.,  at  ?0.60. 88.05 

Boys,    8314    days  of    i   hrs.,   at  %0.iO.  ,.  ^ 33.30 

Wages   paid   in    board y- 42.00 

Fuel    for    hoists .' 18.49 


Total,   ar  ^2t^c,ta.-,i>er^c»^X<3Uw^..,.---fe'l'4*^-79 
It  will  be  noted  tiiat-tha  wages  onabbrjBraTwea'e  v^y  low.     Doubt- 
less the  men  were  negroes.  -  '■'-  •      '^ 

On  the  south  wall  of  Lock  No.  2.  Black  Warrioj  River,  during 
August,  1892,  two.  gangs  of  masons,  three  masons  to  the  gang,  with 
helpers,  laid  and  DOinted  2,370  cu., yds.,  about  40%  of  which  was 
dry  rubble  wall,  thie  rest- being  first-class  masonry  in  Portland  ce- 
ment mortar.  This  is  16  cu.  yds.  per  mason  per  8-hr.  day.  The  fol- 
lowing includes  the  cost  of  screening  sand,  mixing  jnortar,  unload- 
ing materials  at  the  wall,  operating  steam  hoists,  fuel  for  same, 
laying  and  pointing  tiie  masonry : 

Foreman,    1    mo.     .,. .  .• .S    100.00 

Masons,    147%    days,    at    $3.50 , .- 1  i..-'- •  ' ■     516.25 

Laborers,   271/2    days,    at.  $1.50 iir.>..t       41.25 

Laborers,   108    days,    at    $1.25 i..  .^    135.00 

Laborers,   510%    days,   at   $1.00 ...'2.^     510.50 

Laborers,  216  days,  at  $0.80.  .,  ..^  ,  ,^,^  <<.:;.  i  172.80 
Laborers,  186  V2  days,:  at  $ai75L;«i;Si?  c;^.  .^  139.88 
Laborers,   103    days,    at    $0;56".'.7".-'?r'.i."r.  c*"^- -^       56.65 

Boys,    87%    days,    at    $0.50.' r. .  r.S: r;  F. . .  .U       43.88 

Wages    paid   In    board ;. V.'.  C--.?.    100.00 

Fuel     ^  .> -       22.75 


Total.  aXrJ!7.e  cts.  per  cu.  yd $1,838.96 

Cost  of  Rock-fitt  Dams. — The  three  daras  oh  the  jBlack  Warrior 
River,  built  by  hired  labor,  were  of. the  rOck-^Htyp^  without  mor- 
tar or  core- walls.  The  down  stream  face  Is  composed  of  large 
roughly  dressed  stones,  laid  in  steps  and  doweled  together.  A 
timber  crib  is  built  into  .the.  upper  face  of.  the  darO  and  sheathed 
with  6  X  12-in.  plank.  Thie  dams  .  were  built  during  low  water, 
without  cofferdamming.  Floating  and  stationary  -derricks  were 
used.  Sandstone  JTor  dams  Nos.  1  and  2  was  delivered  by  barge, 
and  for  No.  3  by  rail,  a  track  being  laid  on  stone-filled  cribs  along 
the  toe  of  the  dam.     The  xost  of  this  work  is  given  in  Table  V. 

Crib  No.  1.        Crib  No.  2.        Crib  No.  3. 
Lumber  and   Iron  FtB.M.   34,453   $13.65   33,109   $12.68  33,109   $14.16 
Carpenter    work.   l^tB.M.   34,453        6.94   33,109        6.83   33.109      12.62 
Filling    rock     ...   CU- yds.      1,640       0.35      1,105        0.24      1,090       0.46 

Total     ;.. ....$1,277......      $909 $1,39(> 

Note. — Crib  No.  1  Is  29  ft  10  ins.  hieh.  11  ft.  8  ins.  wide,  and 
90  ft.  long;  Cribs  Nos.  2  and  3  are  28  ft.  8  ins.  high.  11  ft.  6  ins. 
wide,  and  90  ft.  long.  The  cribs  are  of  6  x  8-in.  yellow  pine  with 
cross-pieces  at  Intervals  of  5  ft,  drlft-bcrfted  together,  and  filled 
with  one-man  stone.  • 
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J,:  Coat  of  Cyclopean  Masonry,  Reference. — See  the  section  on  Con- 
gcrftte  under  Rubble  Concrete. 

Cost  of  Limestone  and  Sandstone  Slope-Walls. — A  slope-wall  Is 
practically  a  stone  block  pavement  laid  upon  a  sloping  face  of  earth 
to  protect  it  from  erosion.  The  "wash"  of  passing  boats  in  canals 
makes  necessary  aome  such  protection  of  the  earth  in  certain 
places.  The  beating  of  waves  upon  the  sides  of  a  reservoir  or  small 
lake  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a  slope-wall  Is  usually  provided 
to  resist  the  erosion.  The  concave  side  of  a  rfver  bank  Is  occasion- 
ally protected  by  slop-walling,  with  perhaps  a  line  of  piling  at  the 
toe  of  the  wall. 

A  dry  slope-wall.  It  Will  "be  seen,  Is  an  engineering  structure 
often  used,  although  very  little  exists  In  print  as  to  Us  design  or 
cost.  Since  the  forces  acting  uppn  a  sloi)e-wall  are  not  readily 
measurable,  th«  de«ign  is  an  art,  and  not  a  science.     Recorded  ex- 


E>».Ntw6. 

Fig.  2.     Slope  WalL  Fig.  3. 

perience  of  others,  personal  experience  of  the  designer  and  com- 
mon sense  should  govern  the  design. 

The  oldest  siope-walls  on  the  Erie  Canal  were  made  of  cobble- 
stones rammed  solidly  into  the  bank,  and  placed  so  that  the  stones 
touched  one  another  Cobbles  for  this  purpose  were  gathered  from 
fields  or  creek  beds,. and  ranged  in  diameter  from  4  Ins.  to  12  Ins., 
the  average  being  about  6  or  8  ins.  These  cobble  slope-walls,  while 
not  as  handsome  as  Ihose  made  of  dressed  quarry  stone,  were  in 
fact  more  durable,  for  the  shales  and  limestone  ledges  along  the 
route  of  the  Erie  Canal  furnish  stone  more  or  16ss  subject  to 
weathering.  Cobbles,  or  "hardheads,"  on  the  oonttiirjr,.  jire  often 
jgranitic  and  always  tough. 

r;r  Slope-walls  made  of  quarry  stone  are  built  as  shown  in  Figs.  2 
and  S.  The  stones  are  split  w^ith  wedges  or  plug  and  feathered, 
then  roughly  dressed  with  a  hammer,  and  placed  in  the  wall  on 
edge,  just  as  brick  or  sione  block  are  placed  in  a  street  pavement. 
The  longest  dimension  of  the  stone  is  laid  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  canal  or  river.  In  some  of  the  earlier  walls,  huge  slabs  of  stone 
were  laid  fiatwise  just  as  sidewalk  flagging  is  laid,  but  such  stones 
are  apt  to  settle  unevenly  and  tilt  up  so  that  a  passing  boat  or  mov- 
ing ice  will  displace  them  entirely.  Moreover  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  bed  very  large  stone  properly,  ..since  ranaming  ha^   no 
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effect.  Experience,  therefore,  has  shown  the  necessity  of  splitting 
up  slabs  into  blocks  readily  laid  and  bedded  by  hand  ;  and  it  costs 
no  more  in  the  end  to  build  walls  in  this  way,  for  the  cost  of 
handling  with  a  derrick  and  cost  of  frequent  moving  of  derrick 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of  splitting  the  stone.  It  is  customary  on 
the  Erie  Canal  always  to  provide  a  lining  of  gravel  (Fig.  1)  back 
of  the  wall.  This  lining  serves  a  twofold  purpose:  It  makes  it 
easy  for  the  workman  to  bed  jagged  stone  properly,  and  it  further 
adds  to  the  protection  of  the  subsoil  from  wash.  W3.ve3  beating 
through  the  joints  in  the  slope-wall  strike  this  gravel  which  is  not 
easily  disolaced,  and  do  not  reach  the  subsoil  with  sufficient  force 
to  displace  it.  It  is  my  opinion  th9.t  this  gravel  lining  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  necessary  features  of  a  well-made  slope- 
wall.  Crushed  stone,  of  course,  would  serve  equally  well  or  better, 
but  usually  the  cost  is  more  than  for  gravel.  There  are  places 
where  broken  stone  costs  less  than  gravel  and  in  such  places  it 
should  be  used. 

On  rivers  or  reservoirs,  subject  to  wide  fluctuation  in  water  level, 
the  gravel  or  stone  lining  for  the  paving  is  even,  more  necessary ; 
for  there  the  surface  rain  water,  flowing  down  over  tiae  face  of  the 
slope-wall,  will  cut  rivulets  beneath  it  unless  proper  lining  is  pro- 
vided. Embankments  ar3  usually  so  designed  as  to  prevent  much 
rain  water  from  flowing  over  the  slope-wall  face,  as  shown  In  Fig. 
1,  where  the  towpath  is  seen  to  have  a  slope  away  from  the  canal. 
In  diking  a  river  the  same  form  of  top  slope  is  usually  provided 
where  a  slope-wall  Is  to  be  laid ;  but  in  protecting  a  natural  river 
bank   it   is    often    impossible  entirely  "to   prevent    rain  water  from 

.flowing  over  the  face  of  the  slope-wall.  Ditches  should  be  dug  to 
divert  the  rain  water,  which  is  then  carried  in  a  pipe  culvert 
through  to  the  river.  Ditches,  however,  are  apt  to  fill  up  with 
washed-in    earth,    so    that    in    any    event    a    substantial    lining    of 

"^^avel  should  be  placed  back  of  the  slope-wall,  in  order  to  guard 
against  erosion  by  rain  water.     A  thickness  of  gravel  lining  of  from 

'4 '  ^o  8  ins.   will  suffice,  4  ins.  ordinarily  being  enough. 

"  J  "f>assing ,  to  the  thickness  of  ,  the  stone  slope-wall  itself,  we  find 
ftrapge  of  from  6  ins.  to^4  ins.  with  12  to  16  ins.  most  commonly 
used..  The  Chemung  River,  near  Elmlra,  N.  Y.,  is  a  stream  about 
600.  ft  wide  and  20  ft.  deep,  in  times  of  high  water.  At  one  place 
bii   this    river   a   slope-wall    24    ins.    thick   was  built   by  the  Stat4, 

find  a  few  miles  away  another  had  been  built  12  ins.  thick,  both  c^ 

"^   shaley  limestone.      Both  walls  have  served  for  years,   except  in 

■plages  where 'the  ptling  at  the  toe  has  been  undermined.     The  24-lfl. 

^t'all  was  evidently  an  extravagant  design ;  and  not  Justified  by 
the  conditions,  particularly  as  the  lighter  wall  had  been  in  service 
TOme  years  before  the  construction  of  the  24-ln.  wall  was  begun, 
feiecause  a  river  is  occasionally  a  raging  tdrrent  it  doe*  not  follow 

'that  the  floatog  debl-is  or  ice  will  displace  the  small  stones '«Jf  a 
T^ell-lald  slope-wall.     As  a  iriatter  of  fact,  each  stone  Is  held  by  th* 

Weight  of  stones  above,  evefn  when  laid  on  a  1%  to  1  slope,  and  a 
stone  irprfM  out' 6if ''a '  tAot^e-wiall  with  great  difficulty.     I  bellevfe 
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that  ordinary  brick  laid  dry  as  a  slope-wail  pavetaa^-'  wiii  protect 
a  river  embanluuent  perfectly,  provided  the  subsoil  doe?  not  become 
undermined.  In  siope-wail  masonry,  on  river  emDa:ik.jMenta[  subject 
to  blows  of  ice  and  togs,  a  thickness  of  S  to  10  ips.  se-^n»  an  advis- 
able minimum,  for  some  erosion  and  settlement  ui  tne  subsoil  or 
,  lining  must  be  provided  for.  On  reservoirs  or  canals  a  less  thick- 
ness may  be  used  where  blows  from  boats  are  not  frequent 
But  as  above  stated  12  ins.  is  very  often  specified,  and  tts  will  be 
seen  later,  it  is  not  an  extravagant  depth.  Having  ttxed  upon  the 
depth  of  stone  to  be  used  in.  the  wall,  the  thickness  (or  rise)  and 
length  remain  to  be  determined.  A  minimum  thicknes»  of  4  ins. 
is  usually  specitied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  jCor  appearance 
sake,  thickness  is  not  an  important  factor.  An  engineer  who  is 
fond  of  seeing  coursed  masonry  will  often  require  that  the  slope- 
wall  be  laid  in  courses  of  a  specified  minimum  and  xaaximum 
thickness.  It  costs  money  to  dress  the  stone  to  lay  in  8U(;h,  courses, 
but  for  appearance  sake,  near  a  highway,  such  expense  may  be 
justified.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  justifiable.  Slope-wails  are  built  for 
protection,  not  for  beauty. 

If  any  definite  minimum  thickness  of  courses  is  specified,  it  should 
be  governed  by  the  stratified  thickness  of  stone  m  tne  nearest 
quarry.  If  the  quarry  is  thick-bedded  limestone,  then  it  is  safe  to 
omit  any  minimum  thickness  requirement;  for  to  split  mto  thin 
slabs  with  plug  and  feathers  is  expensive,  and  the  contractor  will 
surely  not  split  the  stone  thinner  than  the  maximum  thickness 
specified.;  If  the  quarry  stone  is  thin-bedded,  as  shaiey  limestone 
and  some  sandstones  are,  a  minimum  thickness  of  3  or  4  Ins. 
m4y  be  named.  A  maximum  thickness  of  10  or  12  ins.  is  a 
reasonable  requirement.  A  minimum  length  of  12  ms.  is  often 
specified,  and  is  not  unreasonable,  for  slabs  are  readily  broken  with 
a  hammer  to  almost  any  desired  length.  There  is  no  objection  to 
stones  up  to  24  ins.,  in  length.^      .  ^j 

Slope-wall  paving  is  "laid  to  break  joint,"  as  showp  in  .Fig:,  4. 
and  it  is  well  sp  to  lay  it,  because  if  the  toe  is  washed  out,  this 
breaking  of  joint  enab.es  the  wall  above  to  span  the  space,  and  so 
prevents  rapid  crumbling  away  of  the  walL  However,  specifications 
are  often  drawn  with  absurd  refinement  as  to  this  bonding ;  the 
l^st  a;dmissible  number  of  inches  of  bond  is  named,  and  altogetlxer 
^the  wall  is  treated  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  bridge  pier,  or  arch, 
',pr  other  necessarily  strong  structure.  To  require  that  the  stones 
shall  be  laid  so  as  to  break  joint  is  a  stifficient  requirement  for 
slope- w^ll  work.. 

We  come  now  to  the  feature  of  the.  specifications  that  makes  a 
will  cost  little  or  much — the  allowable  maximum  width  of  bed  and 
end  joints.  Specifications  sometimes  name  %-in.  joints  to  the  fujl 
depth  of  each  stone.  Such  work,  as  we  shall  see,  costs  twice  as 
much  as  under  the  more  reasonable  requirement  of  l»4-in.  joints, 
carried  back  4  ins.  from  the  face  beyond  which  the  stone  may  fall 
away  to  a  wedge  shape.  To  call  for  joints  of  less  than  It^  ins. 
18  justifiable  only  where  well  cotM-sed  slope- walling  is  desired  for 
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appearance  sake.'  Wall  with  1%-ln.  maximum  joints  serVfes  "the 
piirpose  of  protection  from  erosion,  and  any  expense  ineurYed^  In 
better  dressing-  is  merely  "fOr  looks."  ;  -  <  .  '■.      .!    -li.i;-..;.!, 

'*In  laying  a  slbpe-Wall,  "frames"  or"piroflleE^'  Shortfld  be*'  Set 
about  20  or  25  ft.  apart,  as  shown  in  Fig. '  4.  Stakes  are  driveh  as 
shown,  and  a  1  x  4-in.  proflle^stick  of  timber' is'ftailed  to  the  stake 
'St  the  proper  grade,  as  deternriitifed  by  the  Y-level.  The  workrrt'en 
then  strrtch  a  string  from'  the  bottom  of  one  frame  to'  the'bottbm 
'of  the  next  one,  and  thus  have  a  line  to  wlileh  they  can  accurately 
lay  the  face' of  the  slope-wall.  Never  allow  a  workman  to  attempt 
to  lay  sldpe-wall  without  such  frames  and  a  cord  to  guide  him; 
■for  without  such  guides  he  will  surely  lay  a  wall  with  humps  and 
hollows.  Another  point  in  practical  laying  is  always  to  intHrie 
each  stone  lightly  uphill.  Do  not  try  to  set '  it  exactly  at  tight 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  an  endeavor  to  do  ihi^  re- 
sults in  a  wdll  Mke'thKit'jTn  Fig;  5;  wKerfe'the  *tetie-*kreeW8t^k 
■  ivm    ri'.i--^      Vj.-;,    _i!!     f;    -Ti/-.'      'i;l!>     •'■  ,1 1   ;  i;'i(i'ii5    -lot     ii.'! 


Toe  Stick  ■'\ 


It  l8  an  excellent  plan  to  set  the  profile  strips  exactly  1 3  \u  ft.  apdr^; 

•ifor  reasons  'i^en  latei'"o'h. 

'"The  stone  are  split  with   phip  rui<l   feathers  and  hajiyner.s   in  the 

..quarry,  hauled  by  wagons  and  dumped  at  the  top  of  the  embank- 
nient  as  in  Fig.  4.  Laborers  then  throw  the  stones  down  to  the 
slope-wall, masons,  who  roughly  scabble  and  lay  them,  filling  in  the 
c'tiinks  back  of  the  face  with  spalls  and  gravel  lining.  An  intelli- 
gent laborer  can  soon  learn  to  lay  common  slope-wall,  but  skilled 
slope-wall  masons,  if  available,  usually  lay  a  better-appearing  wall 
at  less  cost.  Sharp-pointed  stones  like  A,  Fig.  6,  should  ordinarily 
not  be  allowed ;  but  stones  like  J5,  ,tha,t  are  rougjily  dressed,  3  to  4 
Ins.  bapH  of  t^e  face,  and  then  fall  away  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  end 

jiolnt   as    shewn,    are   not   objectionable,    provided    the.se   joint.s   are 

^f^lled  with  spalls  and  gravel. 

^.Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  costs,  a  word  should  be  given 

fl^  to  protecting  the  toe  or  foot  of  the  walL  In  canal  work  it  is 
Cjustpmary  .to  lay  a  12  x  12-in.  toe-timber  or  .stick,  as  shown  in 
E^g.    4,      Since    timber   continually    submerged    does    not    rot,    and 


sjace  frozen  timber  in  the  winter  when  canals  are  clpsed  <ioea  49^ 
rot  eiUiei-,   this   design  is  not   objectionable  for  c;'"  •1'^       H  — —    - 
I  question  the  necessity  of  usln«'  a.U>e.8iick  at  ;i 
conditions  in  canal  work.     In  river  work)  u.  lue  si 
piles  driven   5  c,   is  often  us 

stick   is  done   .  ,   entirely  and 

i^i'ui>leui  and  ' 
.ii£  of  a  riveV 

:  :ai:ii!ifc'.     A  Lirusb  mattr*t»s'! 
editions,  and. heavy  rip-rap,, 
•'    ^  -••-  -'^~:.L  ^o  u-ictuiuiely  ■■    '  '.. 

^'i  '  ■  actual  costs  of  work  i;  i^'^ 

s  a  thin  bedded  lime- 

■iitsd  out  With  th©  use 

•  S  and  feathering 

-amou   labor   was. 

-■  rf,  "v  .' 
^...  ..^.....^.^  a^  forty  wagon  loads  of  stonew  each,  load  moasur!*^ 
ing  2  qu.  yds.  corded  upon  the  wagon,  and  1.55  cu.  yds.  hiid  In  ffi 
slope-wal .  making  a  total  of  220  cu.  yds.  ux  the  wall,  were  iiuar-- 
ried  and  loaded  by  five  men  (including  the  foreman)  in  2©  working' 
days  of  10  hrs.  ^ch.  or  at  the  rate  of  2.2  cu.,  yds.  of  slope-WaS.' 
quarried  per  man  pw  day.  ,  laborers  received  J  1.50  a  day  aad' 
foreman  $2.b0,  so  tiie  wages  averaged  »1.I0,  which,  divided  by  2  2."' 
makes  the  cost  nearly-  80  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  ftuarrying  and  loading' 
the  stpne.  Each  driver  helped  loa^^  and  unload  his  wagon,  and" 
hauJ^  ,f  t^  5  loads  a  da*-.  \  t^am  and  Oriver  received  70  cts.  a| 
load  for  hauhug  (^  miles  r<»una  trip)  over  a  good  hard  gravel  rqai 
with  no  upgrades;  so  the  cost  of  hauhng  was  about  45  cts.  per^! 
t>i  V  •^t''''T*^  making.a  tot^l  of..n..25  for  the  ^one  deUvere<i!2' 

^Lr        ""^'"'■''  "'°'^'  ""^  '^  "^  -^^^ *=."-  y^  ^^ ^»>aid  forth^ 

stone.  .ate  the  cost  of  loading  and  hauling  for  other  dis.  ' 

lance.  ^"'^  ^^s^^ations  were  made:     Two  laborers  wS" 

uanded  up  the  stone  to  the  driver,  who  st^iced" 
ck'    (3x11  ft.),  or  wagon  box  without  si(iw( 
;-m.  thnber.     It  required  15  mins.  to.k)a4, 
measured  on  the  wagon,  or  I'.lz  tu.  yds. 
"-'•'•---•     •'^'.-'2  .'-i.iiver  pJone  would  uuGl  ''■a' 

dump  .iu  7  ming..    ty  sunply  rolling  the  '^tone  ■ ' 

The   teain   traveled  at  a  speed  of   2  u,    mile-  o-   ''■-'(i.  It^ 

a  mmute,  at  a  walk,  ..aod  geaeraliy  .trotted  r.  '    wav"bai^' 

to  make  up  for  lost  ii:i:-.-  :,r  T.,,-h   .,,...      .,-/.  ;'  ^   "^ftfe 

soft  roads  trottingw  ^^^  "^  °^'^^^'^ 

ven-,  soft ,  earth^  roa  :  -  ,^^  -^Wq 

great  as  t'  ■  ,,,,^;   ''     ^   —  ^   "-'^  i^.M, 

riSi''. TT  ■  '• "  ^''-  ^'^^-  °^  Slope-wall  were?Qu^" 

ried  at  a  co.^t  ,.   y^..  the .  «tpne  .  being . a  "griT'^^'^ 

shaley  limestone  bMPr«  flt'si  :;n  ^^     T'^'      «'-"-     gr^ 

•-"'^B^P^  ,^S(flM>0  oer  day.pf  10  hrs^ 


in 
ti.em 


ii 
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The  haul  was  1  ?4  miles  from  quarry  to  wall  and  6  trips  a  day  were 
made  by  each  team,  haulinsr  1  %   cu.  yds.  each  trio  as  measured  fri ' 
the  wall,  at  a  cost  of  35  cts.  Der  ca.  yd.  for  hatiUng.     This  sttriiik' 
therefore,  cost  ?1. 45  per  cu.  yd.  delivered.  '  "ku 

In  laying  750  cu.  yds.  of  "second-class"  slope-wall,  12  ins.  thick,  ''■ 
joints   1%    ins.   as  a  maximum,   stone  allowed  to  fall   away   4   ins.  ' 
back  of  face,  not  laid  in  courses,  but  an  excellent  wall  in  appear- 
ance and  In  reality,  the  cost  was  as  follows:     The  first  few  days,  " 
using  new  hands,' Intelligent  laborers,  each  man  laid  2V^   cu.  yds.  at' 
a  cost  of  60  cts.  a  cu.  yd.,  wages  being  ?1.50  per  10-hr.  day.     Later 
these  men  readily  averaged  3  cu.  yds.  per  day.     Some  skilled  slope- 
wall  layers  were  imported  and  received  $2.50  per  10-hr.  day.     These 
nien   readily   laid  5   cu.    yds.   each  day,   one  laborer   to  every   four 
slope- wall    layers  acting   as   a   helper   to   deliver   stone.     Thus   600 
cu.  yda   of  slope-wair  were  laid  in   130   layer-days  and   35   helper- 
days,  half  of  the  layers  being  skilled  men,  and  half  common  labor- 
ers.    There  was  no  foreman  in  constant  attendance,  as  each  man's 
work  between   the  frames  was  easily  measured  wp',  and  his  dally 
progress  thus  known.     A  portion  of  the  work  was  sublet  at  50  cts. 
per  cu  yd.   to  two  of  the  skilled  slope-wall  masons  who  had  each 
been  averaging  5  cu.  yds.  a  day.     Frorfi  that  time  on  each  averaged 
7%    cu.   yds.   of  wall  daily.      Skilled  men  like  these  under  subcon- 
tract will  lay  10  or  even  12  cu.  yds.  of  a  somewhat  rougher  slope- 
wall   in   10  hrs.     On  another  contract  where  the  w^all  was  16   Ins. 
thick.   4   masons  at  $2i50   and   4  laborers  at  $1.50  averaged  60  iiu!' 
yds.  of  fair  slope-wall  per  10-hr.  day.'    Work  was' scarce,  and  on'^' 
of  the  masons  was  the  subcontractor  -himsdlf,  tind  received  30  et's;'' 
per  cu.  yd.     Assuming  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  as  a  fair  average  cost  foii'' 
laying  good   "second-class"    slope-wall  and   $1.25   to   $1.50   for   cost' 
of  stone  delivered,  we  have  a  total  cost  of  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  cu.  yd.  ' 
in  place.  ! 

The   average   contract   price  ■  fo*  '  ItfotJe-wall   on   the   Erie   Canal 
deepening  in   1896-7  was' $2.50  per  cu.   yd.,  wages  being  as  above' 
given.     Slope- wall  laid  in  courses,  with  close  Joints  the  full  depth 
of  the  wall,  no  course  less  than  6  ins.  thick — a  sand-papered  Job- 
was  let  for  $4.50  per  cu.  yd.  under  conditions  where  $2.50  was  a,' 
fair  Drice  for  cood  ordinary  slobe-wall.     The  actual  cost  was  n6t 
far  below  the  contract  price  for  stone  plug  and  feathered  to  size  ' 
cost  delivered   $2.50  per  cu.  yd.,  and  laying  cost  $1.25  per  cu.   yd. 
Gravel   lining  in  both  cases  was  paid  for  separately,  the  contract 
price  along  the  Erie  Canal  averaging  90  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  lining 
in  place.     The  actual  cost  of  this  lining  is  of  course  figured  as  for 
any  earthwork,   an   allowance  being  made  for  spreading  it  on  the 
face  of  the  embankment  after  dumping  it     To  spread  It  most  ex- 
peditiously   It   will    pay   to   make  a   wooden   chute   Into   which   the 
gravel  Is  shoveled  from  the  wagons,  a  shoveler  helping  the  driver 
to  unload.     Two  men  will  unload  1  cu.  yd.  In  this  way  In  10  mjn- ' 
utes.  If  they  work  as  they  should.     The  driver  then  has  a  rest  on 
his  return  tHp,  at  the  end  of  which  it  Is  well  to  provide  an  extra 
wagon,  which  has  been  loaded  during  his  absence.     It  takes  only 
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1  \4  mina..  to  change  the  team  from  the  empty  to  the  loaded  wagon. 
Since  1  to  1^4  cu.  yds.  of  gravel  csonstitute  a  load,  since  teams 
travel  220  ft.  cer  mln.,  and  since  a  laborer  can  load  18  cu.  yds.  of 
gravel  in  10  hra,  we  have  all  the  factors  necessary  to  compute  the 
cost  of  hauling  and  unloading.  There  is  very  little  work  in  spread- 
ing the  gravel  where  a  chute  is  used,  2  to  5  cts.  per  cu-  yd.  cover- 
ing this  item. 

If  good  thin-bedded  sandstone  or  limestone  is  not  aTailable,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  plug  and  feather  the  stone  to  sizes  specifled* 
and  this  cost  may  be  estimated  by  data  on  page  492. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  economic  results,  slope-wall  masons 
should  be  paid  on  the  bonus  system.  To  do  this,  the  profile  strips 
are  set  13Vi  ft.  apart,  so  that  every  lineal  foot  on  the  strip  means 
%  cu.  yd.  of  slope-wall,  if  the  wall  is  1  ft.  thick.  Each  mason  Is 
assigned  to  one  lot,  between  two  profile  strips,  and  the  lots  are 
numbered  consecutively  with  red  chalk  marks  on  the  posts.  The 
profile  striDS  are  of  2  x  4  dressed  pine,  painted  with  foot  marks,  so 
that  a  timekeeper  can  see  at  a  glance  the  height  to  which  the 
wall  in  any  given  lot  has  reached  at  the  end  of  the  day.  There  is 
no  measuring  to  be  done  after  the  strips  are  nailed  in  place,  yet 
the  timekeeper  and  the  masons  themselves  can  keep  a  perfect 
record  of  daily  progress.  After  the  work  has  been  under  way  a 
short  time,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  laborer  to  every  two  masons, 
say,  will  be  necessary  to  deliver  stone  down  the  slope.  At  first 
the  average  output  is  but  little  better  than  before,  but  certain  of  the 
masons  will  do  much  better  than  the  average.  Their  wages  are  then 
increased  and  perhaps  two  or  more  of  the  slower  masons  are  dis- 
charged. Immediately,  if  there  are  no  unions  to  interfere,  the  out- 
put of  the  men  increases.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I  have  had  the 
average  yardage  increase  50%,  and  individual  yardage  increase 
much  more,  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  remaining  as  before. 
The  men  receive  higher  wages  and  the  contractor  increases  his 
profits,  both  by  virtue  of  the  greater  output  and  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  supervision.  I  have  been  away  from  such  work,  after 
organizing  it,  for  two  weeks  at  a  timie,  without  a  foreman  in  direct 
charge,  yet  the  output  has  not  fallen  off.  A  more  effective  plan 
than  merely  to  increase  the  daily  wage  is  to  pay  a  bonus  per  cubic 
yard  for  every  yard  in  excess  of,  say,   3  cu.  yds.  laid  per  day. 

Cost  of  Granite  Sicpe-Wall — The  cost  of  a  granite  slope-wall 
greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  slope-walls  of  stratified  rock  such  as  are 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to 
square  the  granite  slope-wall  stones,  for  rubble  granite  stones 
must  be  plug  and  feathered  on  all  faces  to  square  them  up.  Even 
where  the  specifications  are  lenient,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure 
a  granite  sloDe-wall  with  a  smooth  face,  but  without  close  joints, 
the  cost  of  plugging  off  the  faces  of  stone  before  laying,  and  the 
cost  of  reducing  them  to  a  size  not  greater  than  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  (12  to  18  ina)  is  not  a  small  item.  If  granite  boulders,  or 
granite  rubble  stones  from  a  quarry,  are  to  be  used,  first  estimate 
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roughly  the  average  size  of  each  stone,  then  estimate  the  number  of 
plug-holes    necessary    to    snlit    it    into    slope-wall    stones.      Use    the 
data  on  page  492  lor  estimating  the  cost  of  this  plug  and  feather  - 
work. 

On  one  job  of  granite  slope-wall  worli,  3  masons  splitting  field 
boulders  with  plugs,  and  10  laborers  laying  a  wall  18  ins.  thick, 
averaged  14  cu.  yds.  per  day  of  10  hrs.  for  $24,  or  $1.70  per  cu.  yd; 
for  splitting  and  laying  tlie  stones.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
close  joints  or  to  lay  the  stone  in  courses.  Stones  were  frequently  •' 
laid  flatwise  and. bedded  in  spawls ;  and  spawls  were  used  liberally 
between  joints.  The  ma.sons  were  rapid  workers,  but  the  laborers 
were  a  slow  lot  of  men. 

Cost  of  Laying  a  Limestone  Slope-Wall. — Mr.  W.  B.  Fuller  says. 
"The   paving   of    the   upper    sides   of    the   sedimentation    basin    (Al- 
bany,  N.   Y.)    is  of  blue  limestone  blocks,    10   tol5   ins.   deep,  '8 'td'- 
20  Ins.  wide,  and   15   to   36   ins.   long.     Two  masons  and  one  helper  ' 
together  would  lay  about  16  sa.  yds.  per  day,  and  the  labor  cost  of 
laying  the  stone  and  gravel,  including  the  teaming  of  the  material 
about   800  ft.,   was  72   cts.   per  SQ.  yd." 

The  speciftcations  cahed  for  a  srope-wall  10  ins.  thick  laid  on  a. 
gravel  linmg  24  m's.  thick.  ,     .,,.,-,/  to-vnt 

Cost  of,^J9P^.Vy^M,P;%Xl«8.-*TTMaj.   Graham   D.    Fitch  gives  the; 
following:      .,;...      ,.  ■     ;-.</ob   ■>':-u^>-.    ,      .     '• 

In  paving,  the  bank ,  of  .ths;  Upper  .White   River,    selected    sand- 
stone   Cbluestone)    was    used,    the    pieces    being    set    on    edge    and' 
ramified.    ,^-,ccmt  <>f.«ravel  wiius  tlien  swept  over  the  paving.    .The. 
work  was  .<lpi)§  bVi  GpYWnm^nk  forces i-   Comnjpn laborers  receiving' 
$1.60    fof  .$,ftTS.j    ;;,,/,     .  •     ■  '.J    ....      ...   ...  .rr..;:!    ii-.".i     -^      '    ■  ! 

TlT«  costisof  >  fgra^ng  and   paving.  BAl»ini*'th'6''ifa,i®f'%'fell   was   as 
falkvorai:  <'    u- ;;•-•  ■  ■  »'   ■■■>  "*'"'    ■:!'-.'■'';'  ■■''     •' 

«!il    >"-.-   .  I   .  Per  .sq.  yd. 

f-.j     ..Ma-tefial.  Unit  cost.  Total.  Paving.  4 

RJprai)   stone,    79&  m.   yds. ^0.74  $5!:tu  $0.307 ',  ■. 

Cement,    5    bbls.    ,.,..j^..,.,. 1.J7  _10  _.00^;,^„ 

Total    materials     $600  $0,313      ' 

Labor :  .    . ., 

Insp.  of  riprap  stone,  798  cu.  yds.  $0,008  $6  $0,003 

Insp.    of   cement,    5   bbls;.  *. . .. . .        .022  ...i  •  ;iA 

Grading  and  paving  1,916  sq.  yds.       .495  947  __-^^ ' 

Total   labor ,?953  $0,496      _ 

Grand   total,   1,916    sq.    yds.........  $1,553  $0,810 

.        ■  '  i  •  'i    •  i./ri. 

The  total  labor. time  for  tJie  4,9^6  «!.  yds.  of  grading  and  pavin«, 

•was  550%  days',  the  worl^  d^.i^e^  per  man  per  day  being  3.49  sq.  yds., 

or  1.45  sa.  yds.  ..,.,■:,  >: 

,,It  wlU  3?e  noted r.Jthat    1    cu.    yd.    of   stone   made   2.4    sq.   yds.   of 

'  *EnglneeHiig^'&&Mfdi:t{ng,  'M.a.y^,  1908,  p.  283. 
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pavemeot,  showing  that  the  tbickoefB  was  15  Ins.     GTbe  labor  of 

grading  and  paving  was  $1.18   per  cu.  yd.  ,  ;  >; 

At. another,  place  the  cost  of  slpperwa^l  jMivement  wa^a^^fo^/vfrs: 
Material :  .  L'xLitcost.  Total.       Per  cu.  yd. 

Rijia;..    i;j2   CU.    yds -.74  ?513  ?u.74 

L.abor ; 

«ftvM»g*  435   dayg. $?iS5  Jl.UO 

Inspection  of  riprap,   S  days 15  .u:i 

Total  ;  ..  V.'.. ,  i.jU.  .*!,!.(..•.'.  .v.^c-  ;.»...  $^^«  $1.96 

Grand  ,t<>tal.  ^£9^  cuu.^yfja., 'pl^^c^.,. . .  ^i.^o;i  $1.94i 

The  amount  of  paving  done  per  man  per  day  was  1.16  cu.  yds. 

•"^^At  another  plade  the  cost  was:  '     --•'  "'J'T   •^f'' 

Dnit  «ioit    '  Tbtai,       Per  cti:  ydL 

Ripfcnv   4MIcu.    yds $.74  $324  S  .74 

La.bo^  a03%..day.a 3T4  '  .85 

Gtrand  total,  438  cu.  yda $698  $1.59 

The  average  worlf  done  per  num  per  /;  i  cu.  yds.  of  rip- 

rap placed.  '"  ''   '    '  ^^"'  ■" 

Cost  of  Riprap  on  a  River  Bank  :.  gives 

the  following: 

The  work  was  done  on  the  Upper  White  River,  by  Government 
forces,   common  laborers  receiving  fl.50  per   8-hr.  day.     Sandstone 

was    used.,    .^, ,,,...,    ,..r,         ,;.,,.•■„,    .,.;:•-;., d,0    cn.q  .     '    '       "     ": 

The  foUowine  was  a  piece  of  hanki-Devettaienft;  r  the  riprap  being 
laid    roughly   by   hand   to   a   depth   of-  Aearly^i^K   ina;  .  There  werA 

3.588   SQ.   yds.:  <•   — .  ■■   >.  ,       -.((•   .'J>i :       •   mM    /.< 

T'-'trost,       Total.         Persq.  yd. 

Riprap,     1,235    cu.     yds 4  $914  $0,254 

Inspection  of  riprap.   1.2S5   cu.  <>S  10  .002 

Placing  riprap,    1.235    cu.   yds 245  302  .084 

Total      $1,226  $0.S40 

The  labor. ttme  for  i>lacing  the  1,235  cu.  yda  of  riprap  was  lS« 
days,  and  each  man  r)laced  an  average  of  7.92  cu.  jrds.  of  riprap  per 
day.  On  the  basis  of  8.58 S  sq.  ydar  oC  eevetBMkiit  eacfa^mUB  plKCed 
an  average  of  2.3  aq.  yds.  per  day.  i  >.<  /:  ,  |.  -,.;  .r..'h'  .  !•  '.i:<^;„  ; 
■  At  another  place  riprap  was  placea'<5n  a  brush'' tnattress  f6r''t>k'n1c 
revetment.  The  bank  thus  protected  was  450  ft.  long  by  i'4  it 
wide  (measured  along  the  slope).  The  bank  Was  graded' by;  124 
man-days,  at  a  cost  of  $229,  or  18  sq.  yds.  per  man-dayi   <  ':       ■   . 

The  cost  of  vlprappins  the  b&nk  was  as  foDowi.;  :.:•?;    laf'- 

Unit  cost*     I     Totai.rr.'^.PercUiyd. 
Riprap,    1.044    cu.    yds.. ...... .....v  $«.T4  $768  $0.74 

Paving,    lQy'/8    days    ...  .^.  ^ ...... .^     .,,.  206  .197 

Inspection  of  riprap^   14   days........  ....  26  ,  .024 

i^-'-   Grand. total,  1<044  on.  yds-. $1;000  ■  $©.96 

The  work  done  per  man  per  day  was  S.42  cu.  yds.  of  riprap  placed! 
.."-_    .(J    ,v.^.;f    .?> 

'Engineering  Contracting,  iiisLy'i.  190S.  n.  288. 
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There  were  2,200  sq.  yds.,  hence  the  cost  per  sq.  yd.  was  9.4  cts. 
for  labor,  and  35  cts.  for  stone. 

Cost  of  Riprap  and  Brush  Mattress,  Cross- Reference. — ^Data  on 
this  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Timberwork.  Consult  the  Index 
under  '"Brush  Mattress." 

Cost  of  Riprap  in  a  Crib  Dam.*— Maj.  Graham  D.  Fitch  gives  the 
following: 

The  work  was  done  on  the  Upper  White  River,  by  Government 
forces,  common  laborers  receiving  $1.50  for  8  hrs.  The  stone  was 
sandstone.  ^  ,.^  ^   i.i. 

In  filling  the  pockets  of  a  crib .  dam  .324  ft.  >  long,  8,000  cu.  yds. 
of  riprap  were  used,  at  the  following  cost: 

Per  eu.  yd. 

Riprap  stone    $0.74 

Labor    filling   crib 0.43 

Total $1.17 

Each  laborer  averaged  4  cru.'yds.  filled  per  day. 

On  a  small  crib  near  one  abutment  of  the  dam,  527  cu.  yds.  of 

riprap  were  put  in  at  the  rate  of  4.45  cu.  yds.  per  man-day. 

On  a  foundation  crib  for  the  abutment  of  the  dam,   876  cu.  yds. 

of  riprap  were  put  in  at  the  rate  of  6.84  cu.  yds.  per  man-day. 

Cost  of  RIprapping  Cribs. f — The  following  data  relate  to  the  cost 
of  riprapping  cribs  with  breakwater  stone  at  Ashtabula  Harbor, 
Ohio.  The  stone  was  loaded  from  the  dock  into  a  derrick  scow 
by  the  derrick,  the  scow  was  then  towed  an  average  of  one-fourth 
mile  and  the  stone  placed,  as  riprap,  behind  new  crib  docks  which 
had  just  been ,  completed.  The  object  of  this  crib  backing  was  to 
protect  the  cribs  from  storms  and  also  to  relieve  them  of  any 
lateral  thrust  which  might  cause  them  to  move.  The  derrick  scow 
used  In  handling  the  stone  holds  a  maximum  deck  load  of  about 
125  tons.  The  derrick  boom  is  about  50  ft.  long  and  all  move- 
ments of  the  derrick  are  operated  by  steam. 

The  stone  was  placed  in  a  mound  of  a  triangular  cross-section 
against  the  cribs,  the  apex  of  this  right-angle  triangle  being  at  the 
water  surface.  The  depth : 9(  -wp^Pf  ^t  the  site  of  work  averaged 
about  15  ft.  /   j, )'     1  •   , 

The  stones  used  were  irregular  In  shape,  weighing  160  lbs.  per 
cu.  ft.,  the  total  average  weight  of  each  stone  being  about  one  ton. 

The  cost  records  below  are  for  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1907,  and  embrace  the  entire  operation  of  riprapping  the  cribs,  the 
work  including:  Loading  the  stone  from  the  dock  onto  the  deck 
of  the  scow;  towing  the  scow  from  the  dock  to  the  site  of  the  new 
cribs,  an  average  distance  of  about  one-fourth  mile;  unloading 
the  stone  beblnd  the  cribs  as  riprap;  towing  the  scow  from   the 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  May  6,  1908,  p.  285. 
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cribs  back  to  the  dock  to  be  loaded  a«:aln;  time  due  to  bad  weather 
and  breakdowns.  Interest  and  depreciation  on  value  of  plant  and 
miscellaneous  expense. 

The  scale  of  wages  per  10-hr.  day  was  as  follows: 

Foreman    f who  was  also  steam  engineer) J3.00 

Deck    hands    2.00 

Watchman    1.75 

The  cost  of  backing  the  cribs  with  breakwater  stone  for  month  of 
Bfa>',  during  which  time  6«1  tons  of  stone  were  placed,  was  am 
follows:  'J  » 

YotaL  Per  ton. 

10  transfers   by   tugs,   at   $5 $60.00  10.075 

6  tons    coal,    at    J2.70 16.20  .024 

Ljibor.    placing   stone 47.15  .071 

Lost    time  due   to   bad   weather  and   breakdowns...     31.60  .048 

Intere.*;!   and   depreciation  on   value   of  plant *0.00  .136 

Miscellaneous    10.00  .015 

Total  $244.95        $0,369 

The  cost  of  backing  the  cribs  for  the  month  of  June,  during  which 
time  1,380  tons  of  stone  were  placed,  was  as  follows: 

Total.  Per  ton. 

24  transfers,   by  tugs,  at  $5 $120.00  $0,087 

17  tons    coal,    at    $2.70 45.00  .032 

Labor,    placing   stone 189.15  .140 

Lost  time,  due  to  l>ad  weather  and  breakdowns 42.50  .OSO 

Repairs    and    miscellaneous 38.55  .048 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  value  of  plant 90.00  .065 

Total $545.20        $0,397 

In  the  above  tables  the  Item  "placing  stone"  Includes  the  loading 
of  stone  on  the  scow  from  the  dock  and  placing  it  behind  the  cribs. 
The  labor  cost  of  these  two  portions  of  the  work  were  about  equal. 
Interest  and  depreciation  on  plant  was  taken  as  15%  per  annum 
and  was  distributed  over  five  months.  The  item  "miscellaneous" 
Includes  wages  of  watchman  on  Sundays,  and  a  few  supplies,  such 
as  engine -oil,  waste,  manila  lines,  etc.  The  repairs  shown  in  the 
record  for  June  consisted  of  repairing  the  damage  due  to  a  boom 
being  dropped  by  accident  and  breaking  in   two. 

On  the  basis  that  the  weight  of  the  stone  was  160  lbs.  per  cu.  ft., 
the  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  riprapping  the  cribs  was  as  follows: 
Month  of  May,  80  cts. ;  month  of  June,  85  cts. 

For  the  above  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Bowen, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Engineer.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

[For  further  data  on  riprap,  see  the  index  under  "Riprap."] 

Cost  of  Riprap  Stone,  References.— For  the  cost  of  quaxrylng  and 
handling  stone  see  the  sections  on  Rock  E.xcavation  and  on  Stone 
Masonr>-.  Also  consult  the  index  under  "Riprap,"  for  contract 
prices  of  riprap  are  given  in  the  section  on  Railways  and  elsewhere. 

Cost  of  Cleaning  Masonry  With  Acid.— Mr.  C.  M.  Saville  gives 
the  following  relative  to  the  cqst^^,  .cleaning  masonry  with  acid. 
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The  granite  ashlar  masonrj"-  of  a  reservoir  gate  chamber  had  been 
pointed  with  1:1  Portland  cemtent  mortar  late 'in  the  fall,  during 
very  cold  weather.  In  order  to  work  quickly  the'  pointing  mortat- 
was  mixed  very  wet,  and  co^SQquently . gripped  oye^i  tbe  ashlar,  giv- 
ing an  unsightly  appearance.^  In  the  sprijig,  tlie  pointing  ^-as  re- 
moved, the  Stone  washed  with  acid,,  arid  then  repoint^i  About  560 
sq.  yds.  of  Stone  facing  .were  thus  gone  over  in  »  days' by  2  men  at 
a.  total  cost  of  $50,  or  9  cj^s.  per  sq.  yd.  for  labor.  ^  Pilute  muriatic 
acid  was  used,  1  part  acid: to  2  parts  water,  applied,  with  old  paiMt 
brushes;  4  gals,  of  acid  were  required,  or  1  gal.  for  140  sq.  yda 
The  two  men  were  engaged  5  days  removing  pointing,  2  days  clean- 
ing ■stone,  and  2  day&  repointing.  ■  .  :  '  .  ' 
:    For  otlter"  data,  see  the.  index. under  "Masonrykijeieaiiing." 

Cost  of  Excavating' Masonry .^ilie  inasdnry'atiijlwents  of  an  old 
bridge  were  removed  to  make  .way  for  a  new  arch  bridge.  A  handr 
power  derrick  was  used,  and  the  material  was  piled  near  the. der- 
rick. The  cost  of  excavating  this' masonry  was  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd., 
wages  being  15  cts:  perriir.  In  another  similar  case  the  cost  was 
75  cts.  per  cu.  y;(i. ,  T^^  average  contract  price  for  such  work  on 
the  ;^r^e  Canal,  in  1896,  was  80  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  wages  being  12 1/^ 

X^,i,X>er  Im'r ::,'■>. c,  •     .)  -a(   .■»■  •t^ir<-iT  ^U 

I'f'Mr.  C.  "it,', -Neher- informs  me  tnat  the  cost  ot  jixca.e&ting"§,'l46 
cu.  yds.  of  old.  railway;  WTidge  piers,  and  depositing  the  material 
In  the  river  bed,  was  58  cts.  per  eu.  yd.,  not  including  the  cost  of 
scaffolding.  M.,iq...    M '... .-..■r.u,,,:         i-,uti 

For    other    data   on  •  masonry-  -excavation,-  see  •  -the  •  ind6X"'tfiider' 

"Masonry.  Excava^^jon."      ^   'jriii/.h'"   t.i  ■■''    ^  •  •    ' 

Cost  of  Pointing  Qld  Bridge (MMOnry.-j-iCleaning  and  pointing  old 
masonry,  using  Alpha,  oement  ati  $2.40  per  bbl.,  masons'  wages 
being  $2  and  helpers  $1.6rO  per  day,  cost  as  follows: 

Small  jobs;  J  nG\sta«jtigc  Cts.  per  sq.  ft 

;;   .  .      Cement    ;.,.;.  .;.;,■..  .-■rii'jiiii'f- 0.26 

Labor     0.74 

Total    per    sq.    ft 3  .')<»  '^ 

This  is  equivalent  to  9  cts.  'per  sq.  yd. 
; ■;^ '■'/;'. 'i^arge    jobs;"'staging    vis^d:                                Cts.  per  .sq.  ft. 
"■'     "'Cement    '..';. 0.27 

L.abor J .  S  7 

Total    per    sq.  .tj..-[- -.1  t 

This. .is  equivalent jto  19  ct.^.  n.r  sq.  yd. 
For  other  similar  data,  see  the  index  under  "Masonry,  Pointing." 
f'  Cost  of  Lining  Tunnel  With  TVfastihry.— t)rinker  gives  the  follow- 
ing data  on  the  lining  of  6^i^a^-^\inh^  (625  ft.)    on  the  Pemlriy*4 
■irania  R.  R.  in  1868-1869:''^'''^   •"'"''.    ''^.'    ''  ■(•.    '.M 

'  Brickwork. —  six  hundred  and  nine  thousand  brick  in  the  aren 
TS^-^bf-bken  and  lost)  ; '  10.'44  iju^el^  of  heat  ceA'erit  (no  sand  u^ed 
tti'tti^  iiibrtar)  laM  i'Otf*  "bfidks,' the  mortar  farming-  SC^o   of  the 
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bilck  ma«onry;    the  arch  was  25  Ins.  thick.  24Vi-ft  n>an  and  9-fL 

rise: 

Cost  i>er  M. 

Bricks,    f.    o.    b I   8.80 

Loss  In   handling:    0.5 1 

UnloadinK    and    delivering 1.92 

Laying     5.84 

Cement     5.10 


ckJaj'ers  received  ,4Q   cts,  per  hr. ;  heli)er8,   1 7  %   cti.   per  hr. ; 
nters,  2t^  c'ts.' per- ht'.  r  laborers; -l?  ctA- per  Mr.     'Z^*  » 


Total     ; 122.17 

Brlci 
carpenters, 

Stoneujork. — One  thousand  aeveo  hundre^  and  thirty  perches  (25 
cu.  ft )  of  rough  masonry  for  side  'walls,  'presumably  sandstone ; 
187  perches  of  ring  stone;  25  perches  wasted  in  dressing.  The 
b^h'ch''*wa'iT8  Were  4  ft  wirfe  at  the  bot^rfi,  S  ft'  at  the  top  and  13  It. 

hi?ti:  •    .  ,  ''- 

.^.viK.v.^  ,:■   L->«u    jAVi,  a    y:<  Cost  per  perch. 

Quarrying    (1.730    peiuties) %  4.8b 

Cutting    (i,:  3  r.     ,        •     -    4.36 

Hauling    (1.0  i  :". 1.06 

Handling  ami  -  p«Si«he»> 2.80 

Cement     l-^Sa    bu.    per.  oerch  i  iHA/t^     of.    the 

masonry) ,  ^  ,fyi\ 

Total     ..............: $13.83 

Stonecutters   and    masons    receivi  '  aimrrj'men, 

\~Vi,  cts.  per  hr.  ;  laborers,  IT  cts.  Tl.e  s'.jn.-  .side  walls  were  laid 
in  8  courses  averaging  2  ft.  thick  each ;  hence  there  were  52.800 
sq.  ft.  of  beds  cut;  and  estimating  each  stone  3  ft.  long  and 
dressed  for  It^  ft.  back  of  the  face  bo  joints,  there  were  14,300 
sq.  ft  of  joints;  making  a  total  of  67,100  sq.  ft.  of  cutting  which 
cost  11.2  cts.  per  sq.  ft  This  is  said  to  have  been  too  high  a  uiilt! 
coist  and  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  is  questioned.  "'^ 

Apch  centering  cost  51,400,  to  whi^  was  added  $600  for  mo\-lng' 
the  centering . forward  from  time  to  time;    making  f 2. 40  per  Ifn.  ft. 
of  tuimel,  to  whi^h-  must  be  added  $0.70  per  lin.  ft  for  scaffolding:' 
For  further  data  cm  tunnel  lining,  see  ti^e  index  under  "TunnBl, 
Linliig."      .       ,  .,.■...  ,  „ 

Cross- References. — Other  data  op  stone  ma ^  be  found  Iff 

various  parts  of  this  book,  for  whicii  see  tie  i;;u-j.\  uuder  Masonry.' 
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SECTION  VI. 

CONCRETE  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

'       '  CONSTRUCTION.  ""^'"'' 

•    '  '!  ".'■^  i.n  .uo 

Definitions. — See  also  the  definitions  in  Section  V  on  Stone 
Masonry. 

Aggregate. — The  broken  stone  or  eravel  used  in  concrete.  The 
word   ballast  is  also  used  in   tills  sense.  •   : 

Batch. — The  amount  of  concrete  mixed  at  one  time  either  by  a 
gang  of  men  or  by  a  machine  mixer.  In  hand  mixing,  ordinarily 
one  barrel  of  cement  and  the  proper  proportions  of  sand  and  stone 
make  a  batch. 

Cement. — A  preparation  of  calcined  clay  and  limestone,  or  their 
equivalents,  possessing  the  property  of  hardening  into  a  solid  mass 
when  moistened  with  water.  This  property  is  exercised  under 
water,  as  well  as  in  ooen  air.  Cements  are  divided  into  four 
classes:     Portland,   Natural,  Puzzolan  and  Silica  cement. 

Portland  cement  is  the  finely  pulverized  product  resulting  from 
the  calcination  to  incipient  fusion  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  properly 
proportioned  argillaceous  and  calcareous  materials,  and  to  ;«fhich' 
no  addition  greater  than  3  %  has  been  made  subsequent  to'  cal- 
cination. !..'"> 

Natural  cement  Is  the  finely  pulverized  product  resulting  from 
the  calcination  of  an  argillaceous  limestone  at  a  temperature  onl^r 
sufl3cient  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  ftcid  gas.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  common  practice  to  give  to  all  natural  cements  the  name 
Rosendale  cement,  for  it  was  at  Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  that  the  first 
natural  cement  was  made  in  this  country. 

Pozzolan  is  an  intimate  mixture  ot  pulverized  granulated  fur- 
nace slag  and  slaked  lime  without  further  calcination  which  pos- 
sesses the  hydraulic   cualities  of   cement. 

Silica  cement  (or  sand  cement)  is  a  mixture  of  clean  sand  and 
Portland  cement  ground  together. 

Concrete. — An  artificial  stone  made  by  mixing  cement  mortar 
with  gravel  or  broken  stone.  The  proportions  of  cement,  sand  and 
stone  are  generially  expressed  in  parts  by  measure  (occasionally 
by  weierht).  A  1:2:5  (one,  two.  five)  concrete  means  1  part 
cement  to  2  parts  sand  to  5  parts  stone.  A  1:3:6  concrete  is 
made  of  1  Dart  cement.  3  Darts  sand  and  6  parts  stone  (or  gravel). 
When  both  stone  and  gravel  are  used,  the  concrete  may  be  desig- 
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oated  thus.  l.:3:2:4.  which  means  1  Dart  cement.  3  oarts  aaod,  2 
pi^rts  gravel  and  4  parts  stone. 

Dry  concrete  is  a  term  used  to  dej^Knate  a  mixture  contiiin^i^ 
^q  smalt  a  percentaee  of  water  that  very  luird  rammius  is  reqw^red 
(^  flush  the  water  to  the  surface.  ^u, 

Wet  concreto  contains  so  much  water  as  to  reQuire  little  or  af> 
ramming.  "Sloppy  concrete"  is  concrete  so  wet  that  it  wUl^  rtu* 
down  a  slightly  inclined  trougti. 

Concrete  ttuit  is  mixed  dru  is  spread  in  layers  6  or  8  ins.  thick 
and  rammed  or  tamped  until  the  water  flushes  to  tiie  surface. 
Concrete  that  is  mixed  tcet  is  spaded  with  a  si>ade>like  tool  that 
is  worked  up  and  down  in  the  concrete  to  remove  all  air  bubbles 
IMirticularly  near  the  forms  or  near  any  steel  used  to  reinforce 
the  concrete. 

The  terms  crushed  stone  and  broken  atone  are  used  indiscrim- 
inately to  designate  stone  that  has  l)een  broken  by  a  rock  crusher. 

Crusher  run  means  all  the  crushed  stone  Just  as  it  con^s  from 
,the  crusher,  without  separ^-tion  into  sizes,  and  generally  it  in- 
cludes the  prodvi^t.jttuit^  wo|iU  be  termed  scr^nings  if  it  were 
screened  out.      ,    ,,•-        ,  .    .  _    ,, 

.  Facing.— -(li.  A.  rich  mortar  placed  on  the  exposed  surfaces  to 
aaake  a  snaooth  fliush.  (2>  Shovel  facing  by  working  the, mortar 
of  concrete   to   the   face. 

flJforms  are  the  molds  <u8uaily.of  lumber)  that  hold  the  concrete 
■Jai  shape  vmtil  it  has  act  or  hardened. 

Matrix  is  a  terra  sometimes  used  instead  of  mortar,  but  therie 
is  no  good  reason  for  using  the  term  at  alL 

Holds. — See  Forma 

Reinforced  concrete  is, concrete  in  which  are  embedded  bars  or 
wires  of  steel  or  iron.     It  Is  often  called  concrete-steeL 

Rubble  concrete  is  a  term  applied  to  concrete  in  which  large 
rubble  stones,  or  pluttis,  are  embedded.  Stones  from  the  size  of 
a  man's  head  to  tl>e  size  of  a  barrel  are  thus  used.  When  larger 
stones  are  used,  and  the  concrete  becomes  simply  a  coarse  grained 
mortar  between  them,  probably  the  term  cyclopean  masonrif  is 
more  correct  than  rubble  concrete;  still  there  is  no  distinct  divid- 
ing., line^       , 

Screenings  applies  to  the  product  of  the  crusher  that  passes 
through  the  smallest  screen  used.  The  size  of  the  smallest  hole 
-is  the  screen  varies  from  ^-in.  to  %-in.,  eg  the  word  .screenings 
has  no  definite  meaning,  although  it  can  usually  be  taken  to  apply 
.to  all  stone  under    ^^-in.   in  diameter. 

^  Sylvester  wash. — ^A  waterproofing  wash  consisting  of  alum  ^nd 
.(Soft  soap  applied  alternately  to  the  surface  of  concrete. 
..,  Void*  is  a  term  applied  to  the  spaces  between  the  grains  pf 
sand,  or  to  the  spaces  between  the  fragments  of  broken  stone. 
_The  voids  are  expressed,  in  a  percentage  of  the  totaj,  volume  of 
the   loose   material. 

:  -Magnitude  of  the  Subject  and  General  Discussion.—Ibave  spoken 

of  earth  excavation  as  beine  a  subject  of  ereat  maamltude.     But 
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the  subject  of  concrete  is  %r«i  greater.  This  is  well  indicated  In  the 
citation  even  of  a  few  of  the  imoortam -B6oJts' oil"feoiibi*t*  it^hich 
will  be  found  at  ^the  end  ^Etf  this  section.-    '  '    >>  t:l   Mj-runo..    /.iQ 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Hill,  df  the  editorial  staJf  of  Engin^erinff-doniraci- 
ing,  and  I  have  collaborated  in  writing  a  700-page  book*  devoted 
solely  to  the  methods  and  cost  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete 
construction.  '  Yet  ■  there  is  practically  no  duplication  in  our  book 
of  the  matter  in  Reid's  great  treatise,-  "Concrete  -and  Reinforced 
Concrete  Consttuetion,"  in'  Whose  900  pages  the  -isiibject  to(  tlie 
design  of  concrete  cohstruction  is' elaborated.  ^  "  ^  -  ''>k  ■  • 
It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  spdce 'devoted  "to  concrete 
in  this  handbook,  only  the  principles  of  the '  Wiethdyd^  and  cost  Of 
construction  can  be  giv^,  ' suppienient'Sd  ■  by  it 'few' Illustrative  e:d- 
amples.  However,  the  reader  will  find  a  good  many  mbfe  examples 
"In  othei'  sections  of  the  book,  ■  notably  the  s^ecJtidris  oh  Bridges, 
Sowers,  Waterwotks,  •  favemerits,  and  Buildings,  for  which  consult 
'tlie   index  under   "Concrete."      ■  "'    ■'■'•■'    '■•■■'■    •'    -  i     > 

■■'-While,  at  first  glance,  estimating  the  «!»ift  (iif'cbncrete  triay  seem 
'difficult,  it  is  in  reality  a  comparatively  simple 'task  when  the  cost 
is  divided  into  separate  items  and  sub-items.  Then  the  reason  why 
'the  concrete  base  of  a,  paVfement  costs  say,  $3.^0' per' 6u.  yd.,  while 
'the  cost  of  a  reinford^ii  t;6hbiHete'bttiidif»g-'is,^yi''Sl5''t)'tt''cil.  yd.v'f8 
made  very  clear.  •'''  '  '    '"  '   ^'      J'    '  i'      *  ■ 

In  considering  '  variitlbns  in  ^  published  cost  data  one  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  there  ate  nOt  only  many  different  ways 
of  doing  the  samei  ahlng,  but  that  workmefn  vary  greatly  in  effi- 
ciency. The  latter  element  depends  mainly  on  the  '  management, 
and  it  is  a  particularly  important  factor  in  this  Compai-ati'^^ely  new 
^brarich  of  engineering  work— concrete  construction.  I  '  h-ave  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  experienced  cbncrete  contfactors  ques'- 
tfoning  the  accuracy  Of  certain  costs  of  concrete  wOrk' th^t  I  had 
-^published,  beeaiise;  it  was  said,  no  such  low  costs  had  ever  come 
tinder  theit  obiserVatlon.  This  was  doubtless  true  and  it  wias  fdr 
just  that  rieason  that  I  had  published  those  low  costs ;  for,  aceortit- 
panied  by  the  methods  of  doing  the  work,  those  records  showed 
what  thoroughly  efficient  workmen  under  ghod  hiariagemertt  could 
accomplish.  1  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  unit  costs  of  concrete  Work 
that  are  no\*r  regfttded  aS  being  v^ry  Ibw  will,  before  long,  ^eem 
■exceedingly  hlffh — ^unlesS  It  ^lould  'hapt>en  that  rate^:  of  wages  and 
^prices  of  matetials  rise  sufficiently  t<(  offset  ^flti'reiy'  l^li  trrtpi^o^- 
inents  in  maehiiVes;  inethods.  and  m^aj^ement  i  i 

There    is    not^the    sIightogp(3fAuWl!,\  j?6r 'o;  W0   ai^e 

'■using  too  much  '(^etrt'ent  in'Wosr'of'*bi'f  cfonoi  i  >   .     ,.,,;...,   do  we  see 

, American  st)ecfiicat'ioii.s  r'oquhirig  Vess  tha,n   0.<)   bbl.   of  cement  per 

'cu.   yd.,' although  thf-ve  are' many  classes  of  hc.'ivy   concrete  ■work 

for  which  0.5  ko  0.6  bbl.  of  cement  pCr^'tu.'  yd. ^ would  siifflcfe. 

We  havd  excellent  machines  for  miking  concrete,   but  comjikra- 
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tlf^ly  few  cvntractor^  kQOW.  hp'Br  tO-M"*Psport  ilie-  npak^rW^  .^ 
^d  :  y  peat, degree  :y."    ,'      ,^.^v,ui 

N  '  of  forms,   but  i:  workmanshisi 

in  frujiiuig,  ei't»;iiii^  iUivi  tuiifting  them,  usu.i  :   of 

fbnnw?drk   far  atjove  -what  it  should  be.      l  .say 

mat  It   is   my   opinion    that    the   oft-berateU  luaLing 

•bdtff  the  design  and  erection  of  concrete  bu  i  of  con- 

scrtictlttg  engineers  is  a  method  that  is  likely  m  iin-w  niMre  popu- 
lar. In  spite  of  the  objection  that  the  designer  should  not  be 
also  the  contractor  for  Che .  structure,  there  is  ami  very  importaiit 
element  to  oonsider,  and  one  that  seems  to  me  to  oCtset  entirely 
any  objection.  The  concrete  contractor  who  ia  also  a  desiffner  tcill 
so  design  na  to  be  able  to  u/se  hi»  forms  again  and  a</t in  on  many 
dtnerent  tuildihga  of  the  same  ctiaracter.-  Eventually  this  will 
lead  to  the  wide  use  of  steel  forms  for  certain  classes  of  work, 
and  thus  reduce  the  item  ef  form -cost  fttOl  Biore. 

The  manufacture  of  concrete  in  slabs,  beams,  boards,  eta — a  sort 
of  concrete  lumber — is  certain  to  become  common,  and  wiU  greatly 
reduce  tBe  cost  of  mdhy  classes"  'of  concrete  work.  Why,'  for  ex- 
ample, shduld.  not,  rousb  retaining,  walls  be  hullt  of  concrete  beams, 
or  sticks.  "  .:  -.  i...,..,.  i^  ^j.^  j^^^  made  on  railwr^y 
work  in   .  ;g  dovetaile^I  Shapes  on  the 

end?   "*'  recesses  in  otht»'-  i.>';irn«,*it 

^6x1 !  a  concrete  ret;;  of 

cisHcr          -    ^  a,  with  "anchor-  !la!t*' 

concrete  sticks  extending  back  into  the  earth  filling  that  is  placed' 
back  O-  'ifhe  •nail.  In  this  manner  a  wall  only  8  ins.  thfcl^  with 
each  .chore'd  to  the  e^th  fill,  could  be  built  by  unskillf::d 
labo;  ,  tirj'  low  cost-  The  concrete  sticks  would  be  made  in 
a  yard,  iiauled  to -tae  site  of-  the  work,  and  erected  with  a  Mght  A 
derrick  or  moved  oh  "dolle'ys''  up  ah.  ihcline,  just  as  lieavy  timbers 
are  now^  handled. '     ■ 

In  spit^  of  tlie  ijuestionable'^Sttecess,  thtJS  far,  of  reinforcecl  con- 
crete crosE-ties  for  railways,  there  fs  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  such  ties  will  eventually  be  perfected,  thus  leading  to  the 
making  of  concrete  lumber  in  great  quantitiea 

I  am  satisfied  that  thin  concrete  slabs,  both  in  the-  fwifl  of  con- 
crete lunabef  and  made  in  -place-  by  'plastering- taSriar  upon  a 
reinforcing:  sheet'  or  meshi  are  destined  to  jplay  a  V^r^-  imi)ortant 
part  InL  I ttofe  constructiaa  . field.  .Flute. : for.. carrsjiJlg  hot  smelter 
g^ases  have  been  made  of  expanded  metal  plastere^l  .09.  l>e>th  sides 
with  ce^ont  mortar.  .  Why  should  not  tall  smokestfcM  be  made 
in  the  sime  way?  .It  /night  .be  necessary  to.  give  a,  large;  flare  to 
the  ba^r^^ifr el- Tower  fashion,  in  order  to  secure  stibtlTty  when 
anchored)  ti^i  ^  concrete  base.  The  great  adyantages  of  this  method 
of  plastering  cement  mortar  upon  a  steel  skeleton  are  t\i^o :  (1) 
The  ab^il,y  ,^  build  concrete  work, without  any  forms  at^all^;  and 
(2)  th«o*biliLy"  to'  secure]  'afl  'exceedingly]  ^tbip  ^teVP^^fej*'^.  S^eat 
strength i^iijiKl  ■  durability^ i>;^'j  'rr.n  icytf  bim  ,^  I'KiJwiq.d 

WithTj^^  and  kindred  possibilities^  of ^^eyelojpinent  ,pf  concrete 
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construction  along  lines  of  greater  economy,  It  Is  not  likely  that  the 
lowest  construction  costs  given  in  this  book  will  look  very  low  to 
readers  of  its  next  edition. 

Cost  of  Manufacturing  Cement. — Boilleau  &  Lyon  give  the  fol- 
lowing cost  of  manufacturing  slag  cement: 

"The  following  figures  may  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  accurate. 
They    represent   the   writer's   experience   as    treasurer   and  general 
manager   of  the  Maryland  Cement   Co.   of   Baltimore." 
Cost  for  an  output  of  5,000  bbls.  per  month: 

Per  bbl. 

Mill    force,    labor    and    supt ?0.160 

125   tons  coal  per  mo.,  at  $3.05 0.076 

3,000  bu.   lime  per  mo.,   at   *0.16 0.100 

900  tons  slag  per  mo.,  at  $0.50 0.090 

Repairs,   $100  per  mo 0.020 

Oa  and  grease,  $40  per  mo 0.007 

Contingencies    0.011 

Total     $0,464  ip 

Administration     0.121 

Grand   total    $0,585 

The  same  authorities  give  the  following  estimate  of  cost  of 
manufacturing  Portland  cement   in  Pennsylvania  in   1904. 

The  figures  are  based  on  an  output  of  1,200  bbls.  per  day,  using 
60-ft.  kilns,  and  are  the  results  of  actual  experience  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Labor:  Per  bbl. 

Quarry    $0,050 

Stone  house   (2   men  each  shift) 0.005 

Mill  building  (6  men  each  shift) 0.015 

Kiln    room    (4   men   each    shift) 0.015 

Engine  and  boiler  room   (4  men  each  shift) 0.015 

Fuel    mill    (3    men   per   shift) 0.010 

Yard    gang    (13    men    one    shift) 0.015 

Repair   gang    (12  men   one   shift) 0.023 

Packing    house    0.040 

Miscellaneous 0.002 

Total  labor  $0,190 

Raw  Material: 

Coal  for  quarry  and  mill $0,225 

Gypsum   0.018 

Total   raw  material $0,243 

Supplies: 

Repair   parts    $0,040 

Lubricants     0.020 

Miscellaneous  supplies 0.030 

Total  supplies $0,090 

'Plant  Charges: 

'     Interest    '. $0,070 

Sinking  fund    0.050 

Depreciation  and  wear  and  tear 0.050 

Total   p/Iant   chargres ,*, ....|0.170 
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General  Expense: 

Office  force   ( 1.1  men  one  shift) J0.020 

Administration    and    selling 0.065 

Total  general  expense. $•  ovr, 

Grand  total $\'.  7  7  i 

•  The  above  figures  multiplied  by  1,200  give  the  daily  cost 

There  were  4  boilers,  each  250  hp.,  and  2  engines  o£  500  hp.  each. 
Six  kilns  were  run,  two  shifts  daily.   . 

The  fuel  for  burning  clinker  was  gas  sladc  coal,  at  J2.60  per  ton. 
requiring  105  lbs.  per  bbL  of  clinker.  Under  the  boilers  and  In  the 
dryers  75  Iba  of  bituminous  coal  (at  J 3  per  ton)  i)er  bbl.  of  cement. 

The  mill  equipment  was  of  the  ball  and  tube  type. 

A  mill  can  be  built  for  ?50.000  to  $60,000  per  kiln,  exclusive  of 
land.  A  1,200-bb!.  plant  {€  kHhg")  need  not  cost  more  than 
1420,000  including  land.  From  30  toldO  acres,  «t  $200  per  acre,  are 
commonly  used  by  larger  plants  than  this.  Figuring  on  11  mos. 
run,  or  an  annual  output  of  360,000  bblis..  interest' at  6%  on  $420,000 
is  $25,200  per  year,  or  7  cts.  per  bbl. 

A  60-ft.  kiln  costs  $3,000.  but  a  100-ft.  kiln  can  be  bought  for 
$5,000,  and  will  do  the  dut>-  of  two  60-ft.  kilns  at  much  less  ex- 
pense; 100-ft  kilns  have  turned  out  as  much  as  475  bbls.  per  day. 
The  Edison  Cement  Co.  uses  150-ft.  kilns. 

In  a  well-equipped  mill  without  countershaftlng,  the  raw  and 
clinker  mills  alone  use  half  the  horsepower,  and  of  the  repair  parts 
fully  75%  are  required  by  them,  as  well  as  50%  of  the  lubricants 
and  66%  of  the  miscellaneous  supplies.  One-third  the  cost  of  a 
cement  mill  is  in  the  crushing  and  pulverizing  departments  with 
their  necessary  buildings  and  power. 

The  stone  from  the  quarrj-  is  crushed  to  2Vi  to  3-in.  size  in  a  Xo. 
5  or  6  g>-ratorj'  crusher,  but  a  No.  7%  or  8  is  much  better. 

In  the  1,200-bbl.  mill,  three  ball  mills  and  three  tube  mills  on 
the  raw  side  kept  the  six  60-ft.  kilns  going  even  when  1,310  bbls. 
were  turned  out  per  day.  The  same  number  of  ball  and  tube  mills 
on  the  clinker  side,  however,  only  averaged  750  bbls.  per  day,  but 
under  better  management  this  was  increased  to  900  bbls. 

Theory  of  the  Quantity  of  Cement  in  Mortar  and  Concrete. ^AIl 
sand  contains  a  large  percentage  of  voids.  In  1  cu.  ft.  of  loose 
sand  there  are  0.3  to  0.5  cu.  ft  of  voids:  that  Is.  30%  to  50%  of 
the  sand  is  voids.  In  making  mortar  the  cement  is  mixed  with 
sand,  and  the  flour-like  grains  of  the  cement  fit  in  between  the 
grains  of  the  sand,  occupying  a  part  or  all  of  the  voids  in  the 
sand.  According  to  the  old  theory  (as  given  in  Trautwlne's  Pocket- 
book  and  elsewhere),  the  amount  of  cement  required  to  make  a 
given  mortar  Is  calculated  as  follows :  Suppose  the  mortar  is  to  be 
1  cu.  ft  of  cement  to  2  cu.  ft  of  sand  (a  1  to  2  mortar)  ;  and  sup- 
pose the  sand  contains  35%  voids,  then  2  cu.  ft  of  sand  would 
contain  2  X  0.35 ;  or  0.7  cu.  ft  voids.  Kow,  the  1  cu.  ft  of 
cement  would  fill  this  0.7  cu.  ft  of  voids  in  the  sand  and  leave  an 
excess  of  1  —  0.7,  or  0.3  cu.  ft  of  cement ;  hence,  the  resulting 
mortar  would  be  2  cu.  ft.  of  sand  -f-  0.3  cu.  ft.  of  cement  (the  excess 
left  over  after  filling  the  voids  in  the  sand),  thus  making  2.3  cu.  ft 
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of  mortar  from  the  mixture  of  1  cu.  ft.  of  .;cf menp  with  2  cu.  ft.  of 
sand.  As  above,  stated,  this  simple  theory-  was  comnft<>nly  igfven  by 
all  writers  (without  exception,  so' far  as  I  know)";  aittliough  many 
contractors  and  gome  .engineers,  roust  have  learned  by  experience 
that  tlic  th6ory  is  incorrect.-  In-  -190-1;  I  called  public  "Attention  to 
the  errors  of  the  theory  and  publislied  a  forrriula  that  h 

closer   kpproxiinatlons   to   adtual   'tefets. 

Since  a  , correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  cemcat  per 
cujblc  yard  of  ^Vioi'tar  or  concrete  is  very  iraportant,  and  since  it  ig 
not  always '  poSslbre  t(^  mak^  actual  mixtures  before  bidding,  it 
geem^  wfse  to  give  JBjpace  to  a  discussipn  of  the  theory  that  I,  have 

Whej;i,,Jpos^,S^n(^  4s  mlxjed  (Wit^iW^-ter,  ,}t^  voHwi»ii0r)bu4k  ia|  J^i 
creased,,  subsequent  jarring  will,  decrease  its  volume,  but  styi  leave 
a  net  gain  of  about  10%;-  that  is.  1  cu.  ft.  of  dry  sand  becomes 
about  1.1  cu.  ft.  of  damp  sand.  ..Not  only  does;  this  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  sand  occur,  but,  .instead  of .  increasing  the  voids 
that ,  can  be  .filled,  \vitl3L  cgmjent,  tjiere  is  an  absolu{:e  loss  in  the 
volunie  of  a-vailablQ.  voi<is.  Il-hi^  i?  due  to  the  space  ■occupied  by  tha 
water ,  necessary  to  bring  the  sand  to  t^io,  consistency,  of  rmp^tar; 
furthermore,  there  is  seldom  a  perfect  mi.xture,  of.  tiie  sssi^  and 
oement  in  practice, ,  thus  reducing. .  tlie  available  vpi^s..!lt  ig  p^jfe 
to  call  this  reduction  in  available  voids  about  10%.;  ,;.  s:.  .:  -.iA:.''. 
When  loose,  dry  Portland  cement  la  wetted,  it  Shrinks  about  iS^o 
in  volume,  behaving  differently  from  the  sand,  but  It  neVer  Shrinks 
back  to  quite  as  small  a  volume  as  It  occupies  wlien  p;ioked  tightly 
in  a  barrel.  Since  barrels  of  different  brands  vary  widely  in  size, 
the  careful  engineer  or  contractor  will  test  any  brand  he  Intends 
using  in  large  quantities,  in  order  to  ascertain  exactly  how  mtich 
cemait  paste  can  be  niade.-  He  Will  find  a  range  of  from  3.2  cu.  ft. 
to  3.8  cu.  ft.  per  bbl.  of  Portland  cement.  Obviously  the  larger 
barrel  may  be  cheaper  though  its  price  is  higher.  Specifications 
often  state  the  number  of  cubic  feet  that  will  be  allowed  per  barrel 
in  mixing  the  concrete  ingredients,  so  that  any  rule  or  formula  to 
be  of  practical  value  must  contain  a  factor  to  allow  for  the  speci- 
fied size  of  the  ban*el,  and  another  factor  to  allow  for  the  actual 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  paste  that  a  barrel  tvlU  yl^d*^the  two 
being  usually   quite   different.  ;  i  c>  .   •  1 

The!  deduction  of  a  ratibhal,  practicarfonntiia  iCor  compfuling' the 
quantity  of  cement  required  for  a  feivehiiilxtii're'Wlll  now  tte  ^Ven, 
based  'ut)on  the  facts  abbve  outlined.  '  '''"  'J'"  «'  >-  ''■  ;■'''-  -'"''f^- 
'Let  p==  number  of  cu.  ft  ceuieul;  jP^atS  per  Dbl'..'as' ^eterinfnea, 
-."jfi  ^^  actual  coAt,         ,^  ^  .^     y^^  ^.^  ,  T 

iifi)',-v  »^=  number^  of  cu,.  ti. ^^  c^itif-jii  pfr  bbl.. ^as  specified  in  the" 

^    .  ._^^.»=f  parts  of  sand.  ^pyy<3^yaij^)  ^yi^c^e.^fiti   of  cement,   as 

specified.  u.    jV.i.  '  K.O    -10     T.oV-  I   ,i'^-,^^';x:, 

£r  =  parts   of  grayel    or  >roken  ,  af,9n^f  (^fv.,  y^Wflr^Mm 
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l9*ina  #<Ji  ^rtentiee  of  voids  In  th8  di*r  wtOkAj  k»  determined  by 

tests'  •  •'-■'■^  ■JJ"      • 

V  =  percentage   of    voids    In    the   ijravel   or    stone,    as   deter- 
mined by  test. 
-"Th«ltt?*in    a    m   rtir    of    1     DSE^t' Cement    to    «    parts    sand,    we 

have?:-""  i  -,.,■.»:■/.■  1^ 

'«  »  =r  thj.'  ift.  of  dry  sand  t*  1  bbll  cement. 
nsv  =  cu.  ft.  of  voids  In  the  dry  san<I 

o.:t  ns  v  =  cu.  ft.  of  .  .:  .  nd. 

1.1  n  S  =  cu.  f^.  o( 
p  —  o.3n«v='cb:  f*  m  t_'\i->.-<  i  .    t-e  voids. 

r    .  Therefore':!.,'  I  ; 

1    .1.1  «  s.rt-..{j) -— '.'..'  ■.  ^  1  ,'       lu.    K.    of    morlar    in:-:-    bbl. 
'  Therefore  f 

-   ,.^^  ac.-27,...  ^.     ••    .,    -i!J .. 

1.1  n  a^i!lp  —  0.9  use)  '   p  +  »i  i  (i-1  —  0.3  v.) 

2>r  belns:  the'number  cf  baireis  of  c^mftnt'tjor  cu.  yid.  of /mortar. 
.i.W'jJ^qB  t^.wOTtair  is  n^j^e-po  lean  tJvaji  tftpr?  i/i,  nQV«Boq^li  cement 
pk|rt»Lii4».ftl(,iiifi£xqi(i».in  4iieicand.  .oho  formula .bepon^s 
, '   *'      •  J?'-'   "  ' 

i.isn-a 

A  simHar  line  of  re-asoninir  will  srWe  us  a  rational  forjBnula'  ftSf 
^terraiping  ^li©  quantity  of  temeni;  in  concrete;  but  there,  is  one 
point  of  difference  (between  ;siind  and  gravel  (or  broken  sione), 
h^roely,  that  the'  gravel  does  not  swell  materially  in  volume  when 
mixed  With  w'af6r.  HcJwever,  a  certain  amotint  of  water  is  re<5ruired 
M  Jrek;tiietsjr£ace  of  the  pebble^,  and  tills  water  reduces  the  a vail- 
ablftveadk;  ;that  is*  the  voids  that  can  be  filled  by  the  mortar,  ^jth 
this  in  mind,  the  following  deduction  is  clear,  using  tb^!no^lear 
clature  and  symlwls  above  giveu  i 

«<;  =  cu.  ft.  of  dry  gravel  (or  stone), 
nfl'  V  =  cu.  ft.  of  voids  in  dry  gravel. 
0.9  njr  T  =  cu.  ft.  of  "available  voids"  in  the  wet  graveL  >         -    ir 
p +  na  (1-1— 0.9  V)-- 0.09  nfir  y=  ea^cess  of  mortar  ov^  Ijjjpiiari  avail- 
able voids  in  the  wet  gravel.  ..,  .        _c.j  ^i   ^oj^k.j 
ng^^ p  +  n  s  ( 1.1  —  0. J  v>Tr- M  l*«t V;^cift^,.^.  <>f    cqnccftfte ..f^ra,   1 

bbl  cement.       •  >       ,.  , .■     ,,<  .' 

27 

j>-i-n.s   (1.1  —  0.9i;)-hn5  (1  — CSF) 
.,,,2?"^lnjS!,fli^ii)im]ber  of  barrels  of  cement  required  to  make  1  cu. 
yd.  of  concrete  ._      ,  .,  .   .    .    ; 

'  This  formula  is  ratj>^^Ir,^eucid  .^ferlectly  general.  Other  .jec^p^s^ 
mentera  may  Cad  it  c  desirable  to  wse  ,  constants  alightly, different 
from  the  1.1  and  the- 0,9.  for,  fine  ;s^nds,  swell  more  tlian-coarse 
sands,  intl  iioid.  more  water. ,      ;,,   .,        ,,  ..,.;,,,  J)3.=r,! 

«.l%e  read^  Iflust'  bear  in  mltiii  tiiat  whcin  tiie  .voids  i(»:  th^rffao^ 
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exceed  the  cement  paate,  and  when  the  available  voids  in  the  gravel 
(or  stone)   exceed  the  mortar,   the  formula  becomes: 

27 

.,    .vnuie   'I'  .  >T  — 

ng 
These  formulas  (jlve  the  amounts  of  cement  in  mortars  and  con- 
cretes compacted  in  place.     Tables  I  to  IV  are  based  upon  the  foren 
going  theory,  and  will  bejCqu^^  ^flh^oK  pe-tisfactorily  with  actual 
tests.  .  .■  -fiij  9rij  ni  Bijiov  "i-. 

Tablk  I.    Barrels  of  Portland  Cement  per  Cubic  Yard  of  Mortar. 

(Voids  in  sand  being  35%,  and  1   bbl.  cement  yielding  3.65  cu.  ft. 

of  cement  paste.) 

Proportion  of  Cement  to  Sand.  1  to  1  1  to  1  Vi  1  to  2  1  to2  Vi  1  to  3  1  to  4 

Bbls.  Bbla  Bbls.  Bbls.  Bbls.  Bbls. 
Barrel  specified  to  be  3.5  cu.  ft. 4.22 

"     3.8     "     .4.09 

"      4.0      ••      .4.00 

"      4.4      "      .3.81 

Cu.  yds.  sand  per  cu.  yd.  mortar   0.6 

Table  II.  Barrels  of  Portland  Cement  per  Cubic  Yard  op  Mortar. 
(Voids  in  sand  being  45%,   and   1   bbl.  cement  yielding  3.4 jcu.  ft. 

of  cement  paste.) 
Proportion  of  Cement  to  Sand.  1  to  1  1  to  lii  1  to  2  1  to  214  1  to  3  1  to  4 

Bbls.    Bbls.     Bbls.    Bbls.    Bbls.  Bbls. 

Barrel  specified  to  be  3.5  cu.  ft.  4.62 

"     3.8     •'      .4.32 

"     4.0     "      .4.19 

"     4.4      "      .3.94 

Cu.  yds.  sand  per  cu.yi^fliiptr|ar,  0.6        0.8         0.9        1.0         1.0       1.0 

In  uslns  these  tables  remember  that  the  proiwrtion  of  cement  to 
-  Sand  is  by  volume,  and  not  by  weight.  If  the  specifications  state 
that  a  barrel  of  cenrWnt  shall  be  considered  to  hold  4  cu.  ft.,  for  fex- 
ample,  and  that  the  mortar  shall  be  1  part  cement  to  2  parts  sand^ 
then  1  barrel  of  cement  is  mixed  with  8  cu.  ft.  of  sand,  regardless 
of  what  is  the  actual  size  of  the  barrel,  and  regardles  of  how  much 
cement  paste  can  t)e  made  with  a  barrel  of  cement  If  the  specifica- 
tiona  fail  to  ■State  what  the  »f2»  of  a  bafr«a  will'  be.  thda  tlie  con- 
tractor is  left  to  guess.  • 
'^  If  the  specifications  call  for  proportions  by  weight,  assume  a 
Portland  barrel  to  contain  380  lbs.  of  cement,  and  test  the  actual 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  sand  to  be  used.  Sand  varies  ex- 
tremely in  weight,,  due  ^both  to  the  variation  in  the  per  cent  of 
voids,  and  to  the  variation  In  the  kind  of  minerals  of  which  the 
sand  is  composed.  A  quartz  sand  having  35%  voids  weighs  107  lbs. 
per  ru.  ft.;  but  a  quartz  sand  having  45%  voids  weighs  only  91 
lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  If  the  weight  of  the  sand  mtist  be  guessed  at,  assume 
100  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  If  the  specifications  require  a  mixture  of  1  cement 
to  2  of  sand  by  weight,  we  will  have  380  lbs.  (or  1  bbl.)  of  cement 
mixed  with  ,2  X  380.  or  760  lbs.  of  sand ;  and  If  the  sand  weighs 
'••'Ibft  per  c«,;«t,  we  riiaU  have  760  -i-  90,  or  8.44  cu.  ft.  of  sand  ^o 


3.80 

3.25 

2.84 

2.35 

1.76 

3.61 

3.10 

2.72 

2.16 

1.62 

3.46 

3.00 

2.64 

2.05 

1.54 

3.34 

2.90 

2.57 

1.86 

1.40 

CONCRETE    CONSTRUCTION^  S8ft 

every  barrel  of  cement  In  order  to  use  the  tables  above  given,  we 
may  specify  our  own  size  of  barrel ;  let  us  say  1  cu.  ft. ;  then  8.44 
-i- 4  gives  2.11  parts  of  sand  by  volnme  to  1  part  of  cement.  With- 
out material  error  we  may  call  this  a  1  to  2  rtiortar,  anJ  use  the 
tables,  remembering  that  our  barrel  is  now  "specified  to.  be"  -l  cu. 
ft.  If  we  have  a  brand  of  cement  that  yields  t.A  eu.  ft.  of  paste 
"per  bbl.,  and  sand  having  45%  voids,  we  find  that  appi-o.tln^tely 
3  bbls.  of  cement  per  cu.  yd.  of  mortar  will  be  required. 

It  should  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussions  that  no  table 
can  be  made,  and  no  rule  can  be  formulated  that  will  yield  accu- 
rate results  unless  the  brand  of  cement  is  tested  and-  the  percent- 
age of  voids  in  the  sand  determined.  This  being  so  the  sensible 
plan  is  to  use  the  tables  merely  as  a  rough  guide,  and,  where  the 
quantity  of  cement  to  be  used  is  very  large,  to  make  a  few  batches 
of  mortar  using  the  available  brands  of  cement  and  sand  in  the 
proportions  specified.  Ten  dollars  spent  in  this  way  may  save  a 
thousand,  even  on  a  comparatively  small  job,  by  showing  what 
cement  and  sand  to  select. 

TaBIS    III.       INGBEDIEXTS    IN    1    CUBIC    YaHD   OP   COKCRSnt 

(Sand  voids,  40%;  stone  voids,  45%  ;  Portland  cement  barrel  yield- 
ing 3.65  cu.  ft.  i-aste.     Barrel  specified  to  be  3.8  cu.  fL) 
Proportions  by  Volume.  1:2:4  1:2:5   1:2:6   1:2%  :5   1:2%  :6  1:3:4 

Bbla    cement    per    cu.    yd. 

concrete    1.46     1.30       1.18         1.13  1.00  1.26 

Cu.   yds.    sand  per   cu.   yd. 

concrete     0.41     0.36       0.33         0.40  0.35  0.53 

Cu.   yds.   stone  per  cu.   yd. 

concrete    ..-,,..  j,^,.. . .    0.82     0.90      1.00        0.80         0.84         0.71 

Proportions  by  Vbhnne       1:3:5  1:3:6  1:3:7     1:4:7       1:4:8     l:i:l> 

Bbls.    cement    per    cu.    yd. 

concrete     ...,.    1.13      1.05       0.96         0.82 

Cu.   yd&    sand  per  cu.    yd. 

concrete 0.48     0.44       0.40         0.46 

Cu.  yds.   stone  per  cxL  yd. 

concrete 0.80     0.88       0.93         0.80 

J^ote.— This  table  Is  to  be  used  where  cement  is  measured  packed 
in  the  barrel  for  the  ordinary  barrel  holds  3.8  cu.  ft. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  table  can  be  condensed  into  the 
following  rule: 

Add  together  the  number  of  parts  and  divide  this  sum  into  ten, 
the  quotient  will  be  approximately  the  number  of  barrels  of  ce- 
ment per  cubic  yard. 

Thus  for  a  1:2:5  concrete,  the  sum  of  the  i)arts  is  1  +  2-^-8, 
■which  is  8  ;  then  10  -j-  8  is  1.25  bbla,  which  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  1.30  bbl&  given  in  the  table.  Neither  this  rule  nor  this  table 
is  applicable  if  a  different  size  of  cement  barrel  is  specified,  or  if 
the  voids  in  the  sand  or  stone  differ  materially  from  40%  and  45% 
respectively.  There  are  such  inumerable  combinations  of  varying 
voids,  and  varying  sizes  of  barrel,  tb*^  :^)0r.tiuthor  does  not  deem 
4ftt  worth  while  to  give  other  tables.         .r:,      i-r    < 


0.96. 

0,90 

i       Mi 

0.82^  - 

(I.V5 

0.68 

0.64 

0.47 

0.44 

.  <>-4<^, 

'   0,49 

.  0.44  . 

0.42 

0;78: 

0188; 

«;93 

0.86 

0.88:  • 

i  -0.95 
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Tajsub  IV.     Ingredients  in  1  Cubic  Yard  or  Concrete. 
(Sand  voids,  40%  ;  stone  voids,  45%  ;  Portland  cement  barrel  yield- 
ing 3.(io   cu.  ti.   of  paste..,(,§iu:rel  ,spe(fiaed,t9.  ;l?ei  4.4  ^cu.  ft.) 
Proportions  by  Volume.         ;i;2u|4:a;5,  1,:2  ;6J.>2l6]:5.']4;ii4  ;$  4:j3:4 
Bbls.    cement    per    cu.    yd.  ,  .  *     , 

concrete     ... ;.:.;'.."  J:86-'''lii6  "1.00    '    l.Of"'''' 0:96=       "1.08 

Cu.   yds.   sand  per  «u.  :yd..;;t;   ji."  ;;       v  .;    .mH    , ,/  i, 

concrete     ...,,,,...  ^^  0^4^^,    0.38.  ;  0,3J         0|.44.>    ;,MQ.j:Q«5? 

Cu.  yds.   stone  per  cu.' ,  yd.  ,        .  , 

concrete    ....;.";'.  .■^>.^.  .''':'<   g.-^4  ■  O.gS      1.00        d.8i''"'';'d.^8  -^"^d.?! 

Proportions  by  Volume.  1:3:5   1 :3  ;6   1  ;8i;7   ^J  :t;,7      l:4i8       1:4:9 

Bbls.    cement    per    cu.    yd. 

concrete     .>>.  ...,.>  ^. 

Cu.  yt^s.    sanfl  i^;  cu.   yd, 

ccfhcrete     .  .'.  . ,. 0.47 

Cu.   yds.   stone  pet*  du.  yd. 

coacrete     .............. 

NiOTB.— ^This  table  is  to  be  used  -When  the i  cement  is  measured 
loose,  after  dumping  it  into  a  box  for  under  sucjx  conditions  a 
barrel  of  cement  yields  4.4  cu.  ft.  of  loose  cement.         .      ,       .  , 

Cement  per  Cubic  Yard  of  Mortar  bt  Test. 
AccordinK  to  iests  by  Sabin.   by  Fuller    (in  Taylor  arid  Thoihpson) 

and  by  JI.  P.  Boardman,  the  following  results  were  obtained : 
''■'■'•  Neat.    1:1.    1 ;  2.  '  1 :  3.    1:4.    1:5.     1:6.    1:7.     1:8. 

Authol-ity.        Bbis.  Bbls.   Bbls.  Bbls.  Bbls.   Bbls.  Bbls.  Bbls.  Bbls. 

feabfti'    .,.-.....    7.40      4:17  '  2.84      2:06      1,62      1.33      1.14     

W.  G.   FuUei-...  .8.Q2      4.^8      3,0,i>  .  2^0,   I'.S^  "1.48      1.23      1.11      1.00 
H.  P.  Bo'alrdman ''7.io      1.30'    3.18     2.'S5^  .,..•... .     ;., 

The  proportion^,  I  were  :by  barrels;  of,  ceroent  to  barrels  of  sand, 
and  Sabin  called  a  380-lb.  barrel  3.65  cu;  ft.,:  whereas  Fuller  calk-d 
a  S80-lb.  barrd  S.80  'cui  ft/;  and  Boardma.n  called  a  3S0  lb. 
barrel  3,5  cu.  ft.  Sablp  .used  a  sand  having^- 3^  %>  voids; 
Fuller  used  a  sand  having  '45%  voids;  and  IBoardman  used  a  sand 
having  38%  voids.  It  will  be  seen  that  jthe  cernent  used  by  Sabin 
yielded  3;65  cu.  (t.  of  ceiment  paste  per-bbl.  (i.  e.  27  h-  7.4),  whereas 
the  (Atlas),  cement  used,,by  Fuller  yieldted  3.4  cu.  ft.  ot  cement 
paste  Der  bbl.  Sabin  found  that  a  barrel  of  cement  measured 
4.37   cu.i' f  t.   wlien  dumped  and  measured  loose. ■>:  .-i\.\yi  ^ 

Mr.  Boardman  states  a  barrel  (280  lbs.,  net)  of.  .t-ehi^h- Portland 
cement  yields  3.65  cu.  ft  of  cement  paste;  and  thati  abiarrel  (266 
lbs.,  net)  of  Louisville  natural  ,cem,eot  yields  3,0  cu.  ft.  of  cement 
paste. 

Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  M,  Am.  Soc.  C.  ,E3.,  states  thj^t  1  IjI'I.  of  R.)s..n- 
daie  cement  and  2  bbia.  ofVaTid '^(S\cu.  ft.)''  m^  9,7  .cu.  ft.  of 
mortar,  thfe  extreme  varlWtionfe  ff6m''th^s  average  being  7%. 

The  Size  and  Weight  of  Barrels  of  Cement.— A  barrel  of  Port- 
land cement  contains  S80  lbs.  of  ^femettt,  arid  the'  bdtYel  itself 
weighs  20  lb».  more.  The  size  of  the  barrel  tarlfes  cohslderably, 
due  to  the  difference  fn  weight  per  struck  bushel,  and  to  the  difCer- 
<'nce  in  compressing:  the  cement  in  the  barrel.  A  light  bumfeS  Port- 
land cement  weighs  100  lbs.'  per  struck  bushel;  A  \\^^\y  burned 
cement  weighs  118  to  125  lbs.  per  struck  bushel.  The  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  packed  Portland  cement  in  a  barrel  rdhges  from  3  to 
3%.     English   Portland   cement  batiSels  cirtitiiri' 3%    to '  3  W  eti'' <fl^ 


packed.  There  are  usually  Xour  bags  (ciUHtt.  sfkok#)  of  cemeat-to 
t±ke  barrel,  and  each  bag  ilseif  weighs  IVi  ^%:  ^  .,   ,  .     -        .  ,^ 

The  Batural  cements  are  lit"-  ••  •'    ■    l'—'—.'     '^'-^  '>■„......-  „„. 

ments,  such  as  Louis\iUe,  A<. 

and  ,  the    barrel  .weighs,   15  ; 

cement  =3%  cu.  ft.  packed.  ;  or|f 

and  Pennsj'lv^nia  weigh  SOi'  .  -  20 

lbs.  more.     There  are  usuall. 
barrel. 

When  cement  is  ordered  ,ln,  cljOih  saaJis,  there  is  a  ciia^se  niade  of 
10  cts.  per  sack,  but  on  return  of  the  sacks  a.  credit  of  8  to  10  cts. 
per  sack  is  allowed.    Cement  order  '     cts. 

more  per  bbl.   than  in  bulk.     Ce;  .sis 

5  cts.  more  per  bbl.  thai^  In  bulk.  -  u...^.  i,i<..i.>   .^  ..cjiiienc 

used  in  large  quantities  is  ordered  cHs  which  are  returned. 

When  a  barrel  of  cement  is  <li:  il  .=!:v.t:le.l  into  a  box 

It  measures  much  more  -rily 

from  20   to  30  fc    more.  ot 

E?nglfsh  Portland  cement,  wi.icli  i*.  sjiill  luucl^  used  • 

Coast  of  America,  and  find  that  a  barrel  havlncr  a  c 

cu.  ft,  betw*eeh  heads  will  yield  4.5  cii.  St.  of  cu: 

and  loose  In  a  box.     I  have   found   brands  of   .. 

cement  that  yield  4.65  cu.  ft!  when  measured  loo^o  m  ;■.  uo.\.     Vne 

variation  is  considerable,   as   is  seen  in  the  foHowing  tabled   coiA- 

piled  from  data  given  by  Mr.  Iloward  Can»on,  iM-  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. : 

-   Ui  (3) 

( 1 )  Actual  ■>        Volume 

Brand  Capacity        contents.         TTihen 

of  of  of  packed         duin;;ed  Increase 

Portland  bbl.  bbl.  loop.^.  in 

ceinent.  Ci:.  ft.  Cu.  ft.  Cu.  ft.  bulk. 

Giant    ;..:  a.o5  4.17  2.5 c^ 

Atlas    :j...'  .3.^1  3.7.3  Is'i 

Baylor's    3. ■.'.",  C.i",  ^.nS  SO^c 

AJsen    (German  I     ....      ^.2Z  .?.1«  f.X*  33^"^ 

PyckerhofE    (.German.'      3.1;;  3.mo  4.1.0  33% 

_  Some  engineers  require  .the  contractor  to  measure  the  sand  and 
stoae  in  the  same  sized  _Uarrel  that  tJie  cement  comes  in;  thai  1 
Dart  of  sand  or  stone  usually  oceans  3 ^_«u.  ft.  Other  engineers 
permit  both,  heads  o^  the.  bajrel.  to  be,kru)cked  ojut,  for  con.venience 
in  measuring  the  .<^  •  '  -'  -.  -.  •  .^  -  •  --,'.  means  about  3?'^ 
cu.   ft.     gtili  other  ;nr  to  measure  hii 

ceiiient  in  a  hox  1..      .  ,_ ^    ...-.ans  from  4  to   4.5 

cu.'  ft.     Since  most  of  i  used  is  shipped  in  bags  axid 

since'  four  bags  of  Port.       :  .ike  a  barrel.  It  is  the  custom 

among  mosl  engineers  to  call  a  bag  1  cu.  ft,  even  though  it  may 
yield  a  little  more  cement.  Still  other  engineers  prefer  to  si)ecify 
that  a  Portland  barrel  shall  be  called  3.8  cu.  ft.,  which-  is  equiva- 
lent to  100,  lbs.  of  cemenl' per'cu.  ft,"         ■>■ 

It  is  desirahle  that  engineers,  and  architects  adopt  some  uniform 
practice  in  this  ;patj.e,r,.  for  no^'.,  a  contractor  is  often  unable  to 
^sUmate  the  quanti^i^. .  o^  cement  fequir^d  for,  any  specified  mix- 
ttira' because  the  size^oif  the  barrel  is  not. specified. 
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There  have  been  advocates  of  proportioning  parts  by  weight, 
but,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  convenient  to  weigh  the 
ingredients  of  every  batch,  there  is  no  gain  in  such  a  departure 
from  long-standing  precedent.  Sand  and  gravel  and  stone  are  by  no 
means  constant  in  specific  gravity,  as  advocates  of  weighing  seem 
to  suppose. 

Effect  of  Moisture  on  Voids  In  Sandl — Few  engineers  and  fewet- 
contractors  realize  how  greatly  the  volume  of  sand  is  affected  by 
the  presence  of  varying  percentages  of  moisture  in  the  sand.  A  dry,' 
loose  sand  tliat  has  45%  voids  if  mixed  with  5%  (by  weight)  of 
water  will  swell  (unless  tamped)  to  such  an  extent  that  its  voids 
may  be  57%.  The  same  sand  if  saturated  with  more  water  until  it 
becomes  a  thin  paste,  may  show  only  2TVi%  voids  after  the  sand 
has  settled.  The  following  tests  by  Feret  show  the  effect  that 
water  has  upon  sand: 

Two  kinds  of  sand  were  used,  a  very  fine  sand  and  a  coarse  sand. 
They  were  measured  in  a  box  that  held  2  cu.  ft  and  was  8  ins.  deep, 
the  sand  being  shoveled  into  the  box,  but  not  tamped  or  shalcen. 
After  measuring  and  weighing  the  dry  sand,  0.5%  (by  weight)  of 
water  was  added,  the  sand  was  mixed  and  shoveled  into  the  box 
again  and  weighed.  This  was  repeated  with  varying  percentages 
of  water,  up  to  10%,  with  the  following  results: 

Per  cent  of  water  in  sand.  0%  0.5%  1%  2%  3%  5%  10% 
Lba  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 
Weight     per     cu.     yd.     of 

fine  sand  and  water 3,457  2,206  2,085   2,044   2,037  2,035   2,133 

Weight     per     cu.     yd.     of 

coarse  sand  and  water.    2,551   2,466   2,380   2,122   2,058  2,070   2,200 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  weight  of  mixed  sand  and  water  is 
given ;  but,  to  ascertain  the  exact  weight  of  dry  sand  in  the  mix- 
ture, divide  the  weight  given  in  the  table  by  100%  plus  tiie  given 
tjibular  per  cent ;  thus,  the  weight  of  dry  fine  sand  mixed  with 
5%  of  water  is  2,035  -^  1.05  =  1.938  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  when  the  water  exceeds  3  to  5%,  the  weight  of  the  mix- 
ture increases,  showing  that  a  larger  percentage  of  water  com- 
pacts the  sand.  The  voids  in  the  dry  fine  sand  were  45%,  and  in 
the  sand  with  5%   moisture  they  were  56.7%. 

It  is  well  known  that  pouring  water  onto  loose,  dry  sand  com- 
pacts it.  By  mixing  fine  sand  and  water  to  a  thin  paste,  pouring  it 
into  a  pail  and  allowing  it  to  settle,  it  was  found  that  the  sand 
occupied  11%  less  space  than  when  measured  dry  in  a  box.  The 
voids  in  fine  sand,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.65,  were  deter- 
mined by  measurements  in  a  quart  measure,  and  found  to  be  as 
follows : 

Voida 

Sand,  not  packed    44%% 

Sand,   shaken  to  refusal 35      % 

Sand,  saturated  with  water 37  %>  % 

Mr.  H.  P.  Boardman  made  some  experiments  with  Chicago  sand 
having  34  to  40%  voids  when  dry,  by  adding  water  to  the  sand. 
The  results  were  as  follows:  We^ 
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%  %  ^ 

Water  aulded,  %  by  weight ....        -  «  \,  i  iO 

Jtesultlng  increase  in  volume..      17.6         22         lrf.5         1«).6         15,6 

However,  a  very  moderate  ^nount  of  sliaklng  would  reduce  this 
Increase  In  voluriie  by   M   to   'i. 

Effect  of  Size  of  Sand  Grains  on  Voids.— If  in  any  given  volume 
of  sand  all  the  grains  were  of  the  same  shape  and  of  uniform  size, 
the  percentage  of  voids  would  be  the  same  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  grains.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  finest  birdshot 
has  the  same  percentage  of  voids  as  the  coarsest  buclcshot.  Nat- 
ural sand  grains,  unless  tbey  liave  been  sorted  by  screening,  are  apt 
to  vary  greatly  in  size',  large  and  small  being  intermixed.  It  is 
this  that  causes  such  wide  discrepancies  in  published  tlata  as  to 
the  percentage  of  voids  In  dry  bank  sands.  We  may  divide  sand 
Into  three  sizes,»for  convenience.  The  largest  size  (L.)  being  sand 
that  will  pass  a  sieve  of  5  meshes  per  lineal  inch,  but  wili  not 
pass  a  sieve  of  15  meshes  per  lineal  inch;  the  medium  size 
(M)  being  sand  that  will  pass  a  15-mesh  sieve,  but  will  not 
pass  a  sieve  of  50  meshes  per  lineal  incli :  and  the  fine  size  (F) 
being  sand  tuat  will  ass  a  50-mesh  sieve.  If  we  mix  varying 
proportions  of  the  large,  medium  and  fine  (KM  and  F),  we  And 
that  we  get  the  densest  mixture,  with  the  least  voids,  when  we  have 
an  L.6,  MO,  F4  mixture,  that  is,  6  x)arts  large  size,  no  parts  medium, 
and  4  parts  fine  size.  With  a  dry  sand  whose  grains  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.65,  if  we  weigh  a  cubic  yard  of  either  the  tine,  or  the 
medium,  or  the  large  size,  we  find  a  weight  of  2,190  lbs.  per  cu.  yd., 
which  is  equivalent  to  51%  voids.  If  we  mix  the  three  different 
sizes  In  varying  proportions,  we  find,  as  above  stated,  that  an  Li6, 
MO,  FA  mixture  Is  densest,  and  It  weighs  3,840  lbs.  per  cu.  yd. 
shoveled  into  a  dry  box.  This  is  equivalent  to  36%  voids.  We  can 
get  a  denser  rnixture,  with  a  lower  percentage  of  voids,  if  we  mix 
about  equal  parts  of  sand  and  clean  gravel.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  common  statement  that  the  densest  mixture  is  obtained  by  a 
"  mixture  of  gradually  increasing  sizes  of  grains  is  erroneous.  There 
^must  be  enough  difference  in  the  sizes  of  grrains  to  provide  voids 
so  large  that  the  smaller  grains  will  enter  them  and  not  wedge 
the  larger  grains  apart. 

The  shape  of  the  grains  has  a  very  pronounced  effect  upon  the 
percentage  of  voids,  rounded  grains  having  less  voids  than  angular 
grains.  Using  sand  having  a  granulometric  composition  of  L5,  M3, 
F2,  measured  in  a  quart  measure,  the  following  results  were  obtained 
by  Feret : 

Voids. 

Unsnaken.       Shaken. 

Natural   sand,   rounded   grains.... 35.9%  25.6% 

Crushed  quartzite  angular  grains 42.1  27.4 

Crushed  shells,  flat  grains 44.3  31.8 

Residue  of  quartzite,  flat  grains 47.5  34.6 

'     The  measure  was   shaken  untQ'ni^  h^^rUT^^.  settleq^ent .  could  be 
produced.  •       ' 

Mr.  William  B.  Puller  made  the  following  tests :  A  dry  sand, 
having  34%   voids  shrank  9.6%  in  volume  upon  thorough  tamping, 
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''Hel 
No. 

i  by  a 

10    . . 

Sieve. 

a: 

35.3 

No. 

20    . . 

32.1 

No. 

No. 

30    .. 
40    .  . 

14.6 

No. 
-No. 

50    .. 
100    . 
200    . 

9.6 
4.9 

o^o- 

2.0 

C. 

B. 

4.2% 

11% 

12.5 

14 

44.4 

53 

until  it  had  27%  voids.  The  same  sand  moistened  with  6%  water, 
and  loose,  had  44%  voids,  which  was  reduced  to  31%  by  ramming. 
The  same  sand  saturated  with  water  had  33%  voids,  and  by  thorougli 
ramming  its  volume  was  reduced 'S  Ms  %,  until  the  sand  had  only 
26%%  voids. 

Taqmi  v.-:— Sizks  op  Sand  Gbjohs. 

b; 

'12.8  7c. 
49.0 

2  9'.  3 

5.T  

2.3  

'  ■  Voids  337o  397o  41.7%  31% 

Note. — A  is  a  "fine  grravel"  (containing  8%  claV)  used  at  Phtla- 
delDhia.  B.  Delaware  River  sand.  C.  St.  Mary's  River  sand. 
D,  Gieen  River.  Ky.,  sand,   "clean  and  sharp." 

Table  VI. — Voids  in  Sand. 
Liocality.  Authority. 

Ohio    River    W.    M.    Hall 

Sandusky,     O C.    E.    Sherman 

Franklin   Co.,    O...;  C.    E.    Sherman 

Sandusky  Bay,   O. . .  S.    B.    Newberry 

St.    Liouis,    Mo H.    H.    Henby 

\  Sault   Ste.    Marie. ...  H.   von  Schon 

■'Chicago,    111 H.  P.  Boardman 

o.  Philadelphia,     Pa 

Mass.     Coast <......,.. 

Boston,   Mass.    Geo.   A.    Kimball 

Cow  Bay,  L.  I Myron  S.   Falk 

Little  Falls,   N.   J...  W.    B.    Fuller 

Canton,  III .  G.^  W.    Chandler 

Voids  and  Weight  of  Broken  Stone  and  Gravel. — Data  as  to 
these  will  be  found  in  Section  III,  Rock  Excavation.  Consult  the 
"Index  under  "Broken  Stone,"  Ellso  under  "Gravel." 

Tables  for  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Concrete  and  for  Designing 
Reinforced  Concrete  Beams  and  Slabs. ^ — Tables  of  cost  and  crush- 
ing  strength   of   concrete   mixtures,   when    compiled   from   reliable 


Voids. 
31% 
40% 
40% 

32.3% 

Remarks. 
Washed 

Liake 
Bank 

34.3%- 

41.7',r 

34  to  10% 

Miss.  River 
River 

89% 
31  to  34% 

Del.  River 

33% 

401/.  7b 

Clean 

45.6% 

30% 

Clean 

r 

4.- 

I- 
* 

^1 

L 

,U 

Z"/^-i5»w>r  .:nlfi-i^   bffbnuot   .h'm^  itrxuiBY. 
Fig,  t.--  ■'■■'•"'■■■■  -"-'•"■■■■  <.'.'—  . 

daia,  have  a  very  useful  purpose  In  figuring  pn  concrete  work.  In 
our  issue  of  Feb.  19,  1908,  we  published  a  table  of  this  character 
long  used    by  a  prominent  Eastern   con^rajCtor.     Another   table   of 
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similar  scope  is  given  here  (Table  VII).  This  table  has  been  com- 
piled by  Mr.  H.  J.  Fixmer,  Assistant  Engineer,  Board  of  L.ocal  Im- 
provements, Chicago,  111.,  from  various  and  it  is  believed  trustworthy 
sources.  The  cost  column,  while  necessarily  based  on  given  con- 
stants, shows  relative  costs  of  different  mixtures  which  are  fairly 
true  for  all  cases.  These  costs,  in  connection  with  the  ratio  of 
strength  figures,  show  almost  at  a  glance  the  economy  of  the  selected 
mixtures. 

Table  VIII  is  used  in  designing  slabs  and.  girders.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  value  h  is  used  and  that  the  value  d-h  is 
the  selected  thickness  of  the  fireprooflng  only.  In  other  words  the 
depth  of  the  beam  is  the  value  h  plus  the  thickness  required  for  flre- 
proofing.  The  value  fc — 500  lbs. — is  practically  the  universal  build- 
ing code  allowance.  The  value  fs  of  course  varies  with  the  percent- 
age of  steel  used.  A  little  study  of  the  table  shows  the  advantage 
of  using  not  less  than  1%%  of  steel  for  reinforcing. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  data  as  to  brickwork  are 
useful : 

Crushing  strength  Cost  per 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.         cu.  ft. 

First-class   brickwork   In    cement   mortar 834  $0.44 

Good  brick  in  cement  mortar 486  0.35 

Ordinary    brick   in    lime   mortar 347  0.26 

1.000   brick  =  40  cu.   ft.   when  laid. 

Percentage  of  Water  Required  in  Mortar — A  good  rule  by  which 
to  determine  the  percentage  of  water  by  weight  for  any  given  mix- 
ture of  mortar  is  as  follows :  Multiply  the  parts  of  sand  by  8,  add 
24  to  the  product  and  divide  the  total  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of 
sand  and  cement. 

E3xample :  Required  percentage  of  water  for  a  mortar  of  1 
cement  to  3  sand : 

SOLUTION. 

1  cement  =  24% 

3  sand    X    8%        =24% 

4  parts    at    12%    =48% 

Hence  the  water  should  be  12%  of  the  combined  weight  of  the 
cement  and  sand.  For  a  1 :  1  mortar,  the  rule  gives  16%  water.  For 
1:2  mortar  the  rule  gives  13%%  water.  For  a  1:6  mor- 
tar the  rule  gives  10.3%  water.  Incidentally,  It  may  be 
added,  the  percentages  of  water  obtained  by  this  rule  give  a  mortar 
that  has  the  greatest  adhesion  to  steel  rods  (see  Falk's  "Cements, 
Mortars  and  Concretes,"  page  61). 

About  23  gals  of  water  are  required  per  cu.  yd.  of  1:  3 :  6  concrete. 

Estimating  the  Cost  of  Steel  In  Reinforced  Concrete.— In  re- 
inforced concrete  the  amount  of  steel  is  usually  expressed  in  per- 
centages of  the  volume  of  concrete.  Thus  1%  of  steel  means  that 
one  one-hundredth  part  of  the  volume  of  reinforced  concrete  is  steel. 
In  a  cubic  yard  of  reinforced  coricrete  there  is  1%  of  27  cu.  ft.,  or 
0.27  cu.  ft.  of  steel,  if  the  reinforcement  is  1%.  A  cubic  foot  of  steel 
weighs  490  Iba,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  we  can  call  it  500  lbs. 
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Hence  reinforced  concrete  cohtabining  1^  of  s£eel  h^LS  0.^  X  500  =  135 

lbs.   of  steel  per  cu.   yd.      L.., '    '"  '      :-      "      "  " 

Per  ceni.  Lbs.  of  Ijbs.  of 

of     -  Steel  Steel 

Steel.  Per  .(^u.  P't.  Per  Cu.  Yd. 

0.20    ..  1.00  '     27.0 

0.20     :  l.^r.  33.8 

0.30    ,    "  1.50  40.5 

0.35                    ,     -.     ^  1.75  47.3 

0.40    -      v  -               2.00  54.0 

0.45  ■    ■    -  2.25  60.8 

0.50    .-'  -.  2.50  67.5 

0.55    :  2.75  74.3 

0.60  -3.00  81:0 

0.65  3.25  -87=« 

0.70  3.50  94^6 

0.75  3.75  101.3 

0.80  4.00  108J0 

0.85  4.25  114:8 

0.90  ,,4.50  121:5 

0.95  ■-:           -i.75  128.^ 

1.00  V?         jjS.OO  135:0 

Knowing  the  price  of  steel  for  reinforcing,  it  is  a^Mnaple  matter 
of  multiplicatioh:to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  steel  for  any  percent- 
age of  reinforcement.  J'or  example  it  is  desired -to  know  tliei-cost  of 
steel  for  a;  concrete- sewer  "reinforced  with  twisted  bars  % -in.  square, 
the  steel  amounting  to  0.^0%.  According  to  the  table  there  would 
be  40.5  lbs.  of  steel  per  cu.  yd.  in  concrete  reinforced  with  0.30%  of 
steel.  The,  following  table  of  prices  is  given  in  a  catalog  of  Ran- 
some's  in  1^6 :.  "      : 

-  ■-■-'  "■  •  '  ~  .     Q 

Price  of  Ransome  Twisted  Steel  Bars.  ^ 

Add  the  prices  given  below  to  the  pc^va-ilipg  Dficeff  ftg"  pl^fln  steel 
1  bapB  f .  o.  -b.  Pittsburgh  >  U     _ 
-;    ^  "  ;^eri00gbs. 

Larger   than   %"  inCh  squepQ  addi..^:r...  -i a. .  ,   0.3o£ 

Larger   than.- 11/1 6 'inch,  square  ad^^.i.'.i. ...  ^  .  .^  0.375 
Larger  than    %    h)<Si  square  add.  :■■.'■: ...'..  .^  a  .  .:  0.37-5 

Larger   than   9/1  bL  inch   .square  add '.  .  .1-.  ^  .  .i  0.426 

Larger  than    Ms    Jnc^i  square  add.  . ...  .......  .%  .  ."  0.42? 

Larger 'than"  7/16    Inch    square   add.  .-......."...'-' 0.65 

Larger  than   %    Inch  square  add 0,70 

ijiirger    than    5/16    inch   square  .adcj^ n.;., 

Larger  than   ^4  Inch  square  add.  .  . . (i.so 

Larger  tljan.  V4xl  inch  add. .-...'  (>.4:i5 

Larger  tH34r-  VsJCi^  Jnch  add .:;..■,  1.20 

The  aboVe  figures  are  for  carload  lots.  For  quafitit!es  less  than 
carload  lots,  add  $0.05  per  100  lbs.  For  quantities  less,  between 
1,000  lbs.  and  2,000  lbs.,  add  $0.10  per  100  lbs.  { 

For  quantities  less  than  1,000  lbs.,  add  ? 0.30  per  It) 0  ibs. 

If  the  present  price  of  plain  steel  bars  is  $1.50  pei*  100  lbs.,  1.  o.  b. 
Pittsburg, -then  the  price  of  %-ln.  Ransome  twisted  steel  bars  Is 
$1.50  +  $0.70.  or  $2.20  pei^  100  lbs.,  or  2.2  cts.  pfer  «j.  t-  o.  b.  Pitts- 
burg. Let  U8  assume  Jthat  the  freight  and  haulage  brings  the  price 
up  to  2^  cts.  per  lb.,  'delivered  c&i  the  job.  The  labor  Cost  of  bend- 
ing and  plating  steel  In  reinforced  concrete  sewers  averages  about 
%  ct.  per  lb.,    H^nce  the  total  cost  of  the  steel  In  place  Is  3  cts.  per 


1b.'ift"thIfe'T>a*'«cul*t'  i&f^:-  •^'Sliice:ther^ar^40%"fWf  df  «teei  p«r  eu. 
yd.  of  con  *  lining  0.30%  steel,  we  have  a  total  cost  of  40.5  X 

3cts.  =  $:  .  y'a.  for  tlw  stei»l."'    -"">-    i   ■       =. .  ;jO 

In  '" -^  '   '^''"ii-.,.  r"•,^^.T^,v,-  ^jiy-l)^.solYe<iL     To  facflitate 

mpi;  '  p  records  of  all  reiuforcetl 

conn  ,  show  the  percentage  of  steel 

*xrsed.;  In  doing  this,   hov  r^reful  to  stparate   t^ie  fonnai- 

'tldhs' ■^hft?h 'nre'T!Cit  f^fn*^  ■:  thp  Ji'nrTP^mrtnrp  which  l^f^ 

Infer--  n   atAJtt- 

mP!T  he  coti- 

t  •  stimato,   but   sc-p;t"^;ite  the  ^^I•cll  from  the  abal- 

-^•nglnfeersJ  hare  failed  to  separate  the  yardag*  of 

:      :    :  »«—  ^f  r TStruetare  of  reinforced  concrete 

bri  iu'.  s.  yet  v.  ion  atCUt^e  cost  estimates  aVe 

ImpoFsihlo.  ■        '  _  ■  '" 

Cost  of   Sand.— Tho   c  3  ttiay '  bfe ' •eStIin£lt«d  by  addlttg 

tnjr,  *i^.-r    t!  .-'    f  o?:    rf    !,  thfe "ph.  ' the '  cost   of  hauling^  *n 

I  lehandling  If  necessary  and  the  oott 

■  given  data  on  the  cost  of  shoveling 

?:■'  '  -  on  page  135. 

Frei  safe  to  estl- 

-■'"    *  '^is  oi    J.  ('"I    II)?.   per  c\\.    yri.,   pro\'ided  tHe 

;  upon  after  loadinf  in  the  <;ar.     Tbe  coiBt 

--       —  ... .^  .....^ r.d  is  the  cost  of  sho\'«l'!ng  It  up  against  tth 

Inclined'  screen ;  but  if  a  large  amount  of  gravel  must  be  screenW 
to  get  a  pm.'ill  anioiir.t  of  s;uid,  care  niust  be  taken  to  make  tests  In 
the  pit  x<-  V  cubic  ffeet  of  gravel  and  sand  must 

be  shovel!  :c  foot  of  sand.  'In  some  places  sand 

mnst  be  dredged  or  pumped  with  a  sand  pump  froni  the  bottom  of  n 
river  or  Like.  In  other  places  sand  must  be  miade  by  crushing  stotie 
and  runnink  the  small  cr     '     "  '     '  through  rolls.     At  Couder*- 

port.  Pa.,  a  pm^U 'plant  :  Ificial  sand  from  stone  has 

been  in  operation  for  Ynar...    :■  c  ;r. 

Stone  was  crushed  and  passed  through  rolls  Ih  order  to  make  a 
•Sahd'for  ^' ■'  -^  -V'"..-  ti^d'tt  ^(^.4  CarS^her-'"'^  T-,orr,   Gehilariy.     A  jaw 
crusher.     ;  a    15-hi>.    engin'i^,  '  c  ■  -^  u.    yds.    of   storte 

(grajtrac'        :  -hV.  da^^.     All  pieces  :  •;  to  1.6  ina  diaiA- 

et^r  -tt-er^  pasted  through  "rollte^  T^e  rolls  were  W^A 'ftis. 'long^  arfd 
34  ins.  dir.*^°t"'-.' r^'tid  mr.de  ^2  re^'olutions  pei^  minut^  reqttiring  12 
to  T  ?e  foils  produced   20  cu.  yds.  of  sand  per 

I'^-Y-  id   Chilled   bands   which,   when   worn,   were 

ground  rrr.e  wi:n  an  » :r;ery  Wheer  Xrithout  removitig  the  rolls. 

TThere  a'largc  tithotint  of  concrete  !s  to  be  made,  a  contractor  can 
seldom  aff6l%  to  i^ess  at  the  sourde  of  his  sand  supply.  I  have 
known  several  instances  where  long  hauls  over  poor  roads  have  made 
the  sand  WiOre  expensive  than  the  stone  ^er  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
Bach  job  should  1»  estimated  in  detail,  using  the  data  given  else- 
where in  this  book.    .1  .  ;; 

A  very  common  price'  for  sand  in  cities  is  $1  per  cu.  yd.,  delivered 
at  the  work.    Sand  is- often  sold  by  the  load;  instead  :of  by  the  cjtbic 
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yard.     It  Is  wise  to  have  a  written  agreement  defining  the  size  of  a 
load. 

Cost  of  Washing  Sand  in  a  Tantc  Washer. — Mr.  W.  H.  Roper 
gives  the  following  data  on  the  cost  of  washing  sand  for  U.  S.  Lock 
No.  3,  at  Springdale,  Pa.  The  sand  dredged  from  the  river  con- 
tained much  fine  coal  aid  silt  which  was  removed  by  the  washer, 
which  consisted  of  a  circular  tank,  9  ft.  diam.  x  7  ft  high,  provided 
with  a  sloping  false  bottom  perforated  with  1-in.  holes,  through 
which  water  was  forced.  A  7 1,^  x  5  x  6-in.  pump  with  a  3-in. 
discharge  pipe  was  used  to  force  the  water  into  the  tank.  The 
paddles  for  keeping  the  sand  in  suspension  were  rotated  by  a  7-hp. 
engine-  A  charge  of  14  cu.  yds.  of  sand  was  washed  in  from  1  to  2 
hrs.,  at  a  cost  of  7  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  This  device  was  designed  by 
Capt.  W.  R.  Graham,  who  is  said  to  have  applied  for  a  patent.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  any  patentable  combination  exists  in  the  devicp. 
See  Gillette  and  Hill's  "Concrete  Construction"  for  the  design  of 
this  washer,  and  also  for  the  design  of  the  one  described  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Stephenson  gives  the  following  data  relating  to  a  sand 
washer  designed  by  Mr.  Allen  Hazen,  which  consisted  of  a  wooden 
box  10  ft.  long,  2%  ft.  wide  and  2i^  ft.  deep;  a  6-in.  pipe,  provided 
with  a  gate,  or  valve,  enters  at  one  end,  and  connects  with  three 
3-in.  pipes  capped  at  the  ends.  In  the  bottoms  of  these  3-in.  pipes 
are  %-in.  holes,  spaced  6  ins.  apart,  through  which  water  discharges 
under  pressure  into  the  box.  Sand  is  shoveled  into  the  box  at  one 
end,  and  the  upward  currents  of  water  raise  the  fine  and  dirty  par- 
ticles until  they  escape  through  the  waste  troughs.  When  the  box 
becomes  filled  with  sand  a  sliding  door  is  raised  at  the  end,  and  the 
clean  sand  flows  out  through  a  3-in.  hole  in  the  box.  The  operation 
is  continuous,  so  long  as  sand  is  fed  into  the  washer.  By  manipu- 
.  lating  the  door  the  sand  can  be  made  to  flow  out  with  a  very  small 
percentage  of  water.  Sand  containing  7%  of  dirt  was  thus  washed 
so  that  it  contained  only  0.6%  dirt.  In  10  hrs.  the  washer  handled 
200  cu.  yds.  of  sand. 

If  sand  is  handled  to  and  from  the  washers  by  shovels  the  cost 
of  shoveling  is  the  largest  Item  of  expense,' and  this  can  be  easily 
estimated.  If  the  sand  is  dumped  into  bins  which  feed  Into  the 
washer  by  gravity,  and  is  finally  delivered  by  gravity  to  buckets  or 
cars,  the  cost  of  washing  is  mainly  the  cost  of  pumping,  plus  the 
Interest  and  depreciation  of  plant.  The  amount  of  water  required  per 
cubic  yard  has  been  given  above,  so  that  a  close  estimate  of  cost  can 
readily  be  made  for  any  given  condition. 

Other  data  as  to  methods  and  costs  of  washing  sand  and  gravel 
will  be  found  in  "Concrete  Construction — Methods  and  Cost"  by 
Gillette  and  Hill. 

Cost  of  Washing  Sand  With  a  Hose,— Where  the  quantity  of  sand 
to  be  washed  is  not  very  large,  the  simplest  method  is  to  use  water 
from  a  hose.  Build  a  tank  8  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  long,  the  bottom 
having  a  slope  of  about  8  ins.  in  the  15  ft.  The  sides  should  be 
about  8  Ins.  high  at  the  lower  end,   rising  grradually  to   3  ft.,  tb* 


h^i?ht  of  the  upjier  end,  ^llie* loWer '  end  of  this  tank  shoTiii '  be 
closed  with  a  boar*  gute  iatmbf  fr*  ins.  high,  slidfn^  iri  guides  so 
that  It  can  be  removed.  Dump  about  3  cu.  yds.  of  the  dirty  sand  at 
the  wpper  end  of  the  platform  aiui  nlav  a  stream  of  water  upon  it 
from  a  %-iB;  vostiey  tbe  maa  a  the  oatside  of  the  lower 

end  of  the  r'JiTform.     The  w<:  :  d  flow  down  the  platform 

and  ti  c-r  over  the  gate.     In 

«boat  1.     By  building  a  pair 

er  planorms   the  wa.shing  can  proceed  contin  •  nd  ohe  man 

can  wash  30  cu.  yds.  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  5  .  f<LtoT~hik 

labor.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  6f  shovcims-  up  the  sand 
again,  say,  10  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and.  any  extra  haaltngr  due  fo  the 
location  of  the  washer.  If  the  water  is  pumped,  jibout  4fl|  cts.  more 
per  cu.  y(L  will  be  spent  for  coal,  ^and^  Wagts,  malOng  a  total  of 
25  cts,  per  cu.  yd. 

Washing  With  Sand  Ejectors — ^Vhere  very  large  quantities  of 
sand  are  to  J>e  washed  more  expensive  apparatus  than  above  de- 
(BaribnLsiaCy  be  used.  In  GiHette  and  Hill's  "ConcretB  GonstructUn" 
^ai<^b*3fOUBd  detail  drawings  of  what  are  termed  "sand  eject^rs«v 
consisting  of  a  row  of  conical .  hoppers  now  used,  exteneivel^  fkir 
wasiiing  filter  sand.  Prom  the  bottom  of  each  hopper  t lie  sand '.and 
water  are  forced  to  the  top  <rf  the  next  hopper  by  a  stream  of  water 
pas-sing  through  an  ejector.  The  dirty  water  overilows  at  the  top 
of  each  liopper,  and  finally  clean  sand  Is  discharged  into  receiving 
bins  or  buckets.  One  man- can  ijeadily  attend  to  feeding  the  sand 
into  the  first  hopper  and  anotlier  man  will  handle  the  discharge.  It 
requires  about  3,000  gals,  of  water  per  cu.  yd.  of  sand  washed. 
Ba  that  with  an  output  of  3j6  cu.  yds.  of  sand  in  10  hrs.,  the  amount 
«f  water  to  be  pumped  la  10S,«00  gala.  A  gasoUne  pump  mav 
be  used. 

"W^ith  such  an  out|)ut'the  cost  would  be  about  as  follows: 

'    '       '  Per  Day;     PerCti.  Yd. 

2  laborers  at  ^2. ; . .-. -. .*4.0ii  - 

1  man  on  pump. .yii.ii. .;.-.... 3. 00 

Fuel,  etc.,  for  ohp.  pump. I'ou  _> 

Total    .J«.00  SO. 222 

The  cost  of  pumping  can  be  greatly  reduced,  i^rhgr©  a  J^jr^er  yard- 
age is  to  be  washed  daily.. , ..."!-!  f./      ■.■'.^-    ..,.,,,'   .     ,.  •  . 

For  other  data  on  sand  washing  with  ejectotslsee^th&^art  c^  the 
section  on  Waterworks  devoted  to  Kind  filtering.      •  -f  9.;o}5  .-.tx'  Td 

Cost  of  Washing  Gravel.— In  the  Railway  Section  wHI  be  found 
data  on  the  cost  of  washing  gravel  t6f  railway  ballast. 

Cost  of  Transporting  in  Push  Carts.— For  hauling  concrete  over 
comparatively  level  run-ways,  two-wlieel  push,  carts,  or  concrete 
buggies,  are  far  more  economic  than  Wheelbarrows.''  A  cart  having 
a  capacity  of  6  cu.  ft.,  and  holding  about  0.2  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  is 
pushed  by  one  n\an.  With  wages  at  15  cts.  per  hr.,  and  man  trav- 
eling 200  ft.  per,  min..  the  cost  would  be  1^4'  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100 
ft.   of  ^distance  froih  mixing  board  to  point   of  dumping  the   fcon- 
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Crete.  Two  lines  of  plank  should  be  laid  for  the  wheels  to  travel  oa. 
,  ,    Cost  of  Making  Concrete  by  Hand. — The  cost  of  making  concrete 

by  hand  may  be  divided  into  the  following  items:  ,  flj 

(1)      Loading  the  barrows,  buckets,  carts  or  cars  used  to  tr»tii- 
'jSrort  the  materials  (stone,  sand  and  cement)  to  the  mixing  boartf^ 
nrt.  (2)     Transporting  and  dumping  the  materials.  ^'^'^ 

(3)  Mixing  the  materials  by  turning  with  shovels  or  hoes. 

(4)  Loading  the  concrete  with  shovels  into  barrows,   buckets, 
carts  or  cars. 

(5)  Transporting  the  concrete  to  place. 

(6)  Dumping  and  spreading. 

(7)  Ramming. 

(8)  Forms,  runways,  demerit' house,  bins,  etc.  '*'* 

o. 

(9)  Finishing  the  surface  of  the  concrete,  ,  ,• 
(10)  Superintendence  and  general  expenses.  ,kV, 
Unloading   the    Mats^rials    From   Cars.— The  stone   and   sand  will 

ordinarily  be  delivered  by  wagons  or  cars  and  dumped  into  stock 
piles  as  near  the  proposed  work  as  possible,  without  being  in  the 
way  after  construction  begins.  The  contractor  siiould  use  fore- 
thought not  only  in  planning  the  location  of  his  stock  piles,  but  also 
In  providing  a  large  enough  storage  capacity  to  tide  over  irregu- 
larities in  the  delivery  of  materials,  especially  where  materials 
'Qome  by  rail  from  a  distance.  It  is  usually  a  short-sighted  policy 
to  attempt  to  unload  direct  from  the  railway  cars  onto  the  mixing 
board,  without  providing  a  stock  pile;  for  the  foreman  will  be 
spending  most  of  his  time  trying  to  get  the  railroad  to  deliver 
materials  promptly.  By  all  means  provide  stock  piles,  unless  there 
is  some  good  reason  to  the  contrary. 

Sand  can  be  dumped  directly  on  the  ground,  but  broken  stone 
(unless  it  Is  very  small,  %-ln.  or  less  in  size)  should  always  be 
dumped  upon  a  plank  floor,  well  rnade.  Such  a  floor  .should 
consist  of  2-in.  plank  laid  on  4  x  fi-in.  stringers,  flrmly  bedded  in  the 
ground  and  spaced  about  3  ft:  apart.'  Never  lay  a  lot  of  loose  plank 
directly  upon  the  ground,  without  stringers,  for  they  are  sure  to 
settle  unevenly  under  the  load,  and  thus  make  it  difficult  to  shovel 
up  the  stone.  The  object  of  the  plank  is  to  provide  an  even  surface 
along  which  a  square  pointed  shovel  can  be  pushed  In  loading  bar- 
rows, carts,  etc.  I  find  that  a  man  can  load  18  or-  20  cu.  yds.  of 
broken  stone  into  wheelbarrows  in  10  hrs.,  if  he  Is  shoveling  off  a 
well-laid  plank  platform,  but  he  will  not  average  more  than  13  or 
14  cu.  yds.  a  day  shoveled  from  a  pile  without  a  plank  flfxirin^.  .The 
reason  is  that  a  shovel  can  be  shoved  with  difficulty  into  a  mags  of 
broken  stone  (2-in.  size),  h"'  -"n  readily  be  .shoved  along  a  planlj 
floor  Incidentally  I  ma;  xxad  trie..,  broken  stone  delivered  In  hopper- 
bottorn  cars  c-cin  be  shoveled  wltli  difficulty  as  compared  with 
shbveling  in  flat-bottom  cars;  the  ratio  being  about  14  cu.  yds.  jper 
man  per  day  from  hopper-bottom  cars  as  compared  with  20  cu.  y^ 
f roni   flat  cars.      On   the   other   hand,   the   hopper-bottom  coal   car 
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should  always  be  chosen  where  it  can  be  dumped  through  a  trestle 
If  the  ani'juiit  of  ■proik  to  bt-  Johe  vAW  justify  the'  expense  a  trestle 
::  railroad    erabankmdit' 

%•  ad  stringers  placed  t</* 

supi^uii  U.e  •.la-Ji..  Then  Uie  cur;5  cuii  be  dumped  into  tlie  hole 
thus  made,  and  the  material  shoveled  out  and  down  the  slope. 

Many  foremen  for  railway  companies  waste  hundreds  of  dollai:|^ 
by  shoveling  the  materials  from  freight  cars  out  upon  the  earthy^. 
ofteq  upon   the  side  of  an   embanlcment  where  shoveling   is   v^i^^, 
difficult.     In  many  cases  it  would  liave  paid  well  to  have  unloaded, 
the  cars  by  the  aid  of  a  stiff-leg  derrick  and  iron  buckets  or  skips 
loaded  by  the  shovelers  in  the  cars ;    the«e  skips  being  dumped  upon^ 
a  well-made  platform-     In  other  cases  chutes  lined  with  sheet  iron,, 
would  have  served  to  deliver  the  stone  upon  a  plank  flooring  at  ticj. 
foot   of   the  embankment,   just  as   coal   is   delivered    Into  a   celi^^^. 
Damp  sand  will  not  slide  down  a  chute  on  a  slope  of  1%  to  1,  but^ 
coarse  broken  stone,  if  given  a  start  when  cast,  with  the  shovel,  will 
slide  on  an  iron-shod  slope  of  3  or  4  to  1. 
'  If  the  material  is  delivered  in  wagons  it  seldom  is  necessar>-  to 
have  large  stock  piles  provided  the  wagons  come  direct  from   th©^ 
sand  pit  and  the  quarry.  ^ 

Cost  of  Loading  the  Materials. — A  man  who  is  a  willing  worke»« 
can  readily  load  20  cu.  yds.  of  sand  into  a  barrow  or  cart  in  10  hrav^ 
but  under  poor  foremen,  or  when  laborers  are  scarce,  it  is  not  safe 
to  count  upon  more  than  15  cu.  yds.  a  day,  or,  say,  10  cts^  per  cu.  yd. 
for  loading.     Practically  the  same  figures  hold  true  of  broken  stone 
shoveled  off  a  good  plank  floor ;    but,  if  the  stone  is  shoveled  off  the 
ground,  estimate  15  cu.  yds.  a  day  under  good  management,  or  12 
cu.  yda  a  day  under  poor  management.     Since  in  a  cubic  yard  of 
c<nicrete  tiiere  are  ordinarily  about   1  cu.  yd.  of  broken  stone  and 
about   0.4   cu.   yd.  of  sand,   the   cost  of  loading  the  materials  intp^. 
wheelbarrows  and  carts  is  as  follows,  wages  being  15  cts.  per  hour: 

1    cu.    yd.    stone    loaded    for  11  cts.  o 

0.4    cu.    yd.    sand    loaded    for     4  cts. 

1  cu.  yd.  concrete  loaded  for  15  cts. 

The  cement  can  be  loaded  with  more  ease  than  the  other  materials, 
whether  it  is  in  barrels  or  in  bags,  and  the  cost  of  loading  !t  into 
barrows  or  carts  will  be  not  over  2  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  ot  concrete,  thus 
making  a  total  of  17  cts.  per  cy.,  y.d._  for  lic^dtog:  the  concrete  ma- 
terials into  barrows  or  carts.      ^  *     '  ^'    '       ^   !>.    .- 

Cost  of  Transporting  the  Materials. — The  most  common  way  of 
transporting  the  materials  from  stock  piles  to  the  mixing  board  is  In 
wheelbarrows  cer  plank  runways.  A  wheelbarrow  is  usually  load- 
ed with  2  sacks  of  Portland  cement  (200  lbs.),  or  with  2  cu.  ft.  of 
stone  or  of  sand,  if  a  steep  rise  must  be  made  to  reach  the  mixing 
platform;  but.  if  the  run  is  level,  300  lbs.  of  cement,  or  3  cu.  ft. 
of  sand  or  stone  is  a  common  wheelbarrow  load.  A  man  wheeling 
a  barrow  travels  at  the  rate jjf  about  200  ft.  per  minute,  going  and-* 
coming,  and  loses  %  minute  each  trip  dumping  the  loaS,  fixing  rufl-' 
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planks,  etc.  An  active  man  will  do  20  or  25%  more  work  than  this, 
while  a  very  lazy  man  may  do  20%  less.  With  wages  at  15  ':ts.  per. 
hour,  the  cost  of  wheeling  the  materials  for  1  cu.  yd.  of  concrete' 
may  be  obtaineci  by  the  following  rule : 

To  a  fixed  cost  of  4  cts.  (for  lust  time)  add  1  ct.  for  every  20  ft. 
of' distance  from  stock  pile  to  mixing  board  if  there  is  a  steep  rise  lii 
the  runway,  but  if  the  runway  is  level  add  1  ct.  for  every  30  ft 
distance  of  haul.  Since  loading  the  barroWscosts  IT'ct's.  p^  cu.  VtJ- 
the  total  flVed  cost  is  4  +  17  ots.  or  21  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  to  wnich  iS' 
added  1  ct;  for'^Very  20  or  30  ft.  of  haul,  accbrdihg  to  the'cliai-aid?^*" 
of'the  runway.    -'-   i'-."  ^^-ic-i^- , ,,:;   ;.,.o-.v  ji  ^oh^^o  ym:-:  ni     .^■j->mih 

1  have  frequently  seeriSsnlaTr  Wtock'pil^s  Ibca'teb'as''^^         Ais^'fto^'^''' 
sible  to  mixing  boards,    so   that   whcelbarrows'w'f're  not  used,   tttfe' 
materials  being  carried  fn  shovels  dirfect'to 'the  mixing  boards.'   On 
w^ork  bf "^tty  cpnisiderublel  sfee  this  is  a  v'e^'fOoliBh  plari,  'as'we'c^ti?^ 
readily  see.  /it  tafve.^'  frbm  ibo'  to  15d  Sliovclfuli^'bf  ston^-  to^rtiakl^' 
r'titi.  "yd.     i^  theref6re  cdSts'  at  tlie  rate  o'f  50  cts.  per  cu.  V8.''  t6 
ckffy'lt'iOO  ft.- arid  retli'rn  ferfipty  handed-,  for  Ih'^tilking  Short  dis- 
tances tlie  men  travel  very  sidwiy — about  150  ft;  'per  minute.     Froth' 
this  it  appears  that  It  costs  more  to  walk  even  half  a  dozen  t)aces 
with    stone    carried  'in    shovels    than    to.  wheel    it    in    barrows.      Of 
course,   by  using  large  coal  scoops  the  cost  of  carrying  material  in- 
shovels  could  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  o^ie-tiiird  the  cost  with  ordi- 
nary shovels ;    but  scoops  are  never  used  in  mixing  concrete. 

Another  mistake  that  is  very  commonly  made  by  foremen  is  to 
provide  no' plAKki  i-unways  froin  the  stock  "pile  to  the  mixing  board, 
bat  Instead  io  Tun  the  wheelbarrows  over  the  ground:     This  is  bad 
eftough'  even  In  dryweather  over  a  Tei-y  hard  packed  earth  path;-. 
but  after  a  rain  or  on  'a   soft  pathway  it   means  a  great   loss  ofe 
efficiency.     Had  I  not  seen  this  error  committed  repeatedly,  I  should) 
not  mention  it,  for  it  would  seem  that  no  foreman  could  be  so  short-' 
sighted  as  not  to  provide  a  few  planks  for  runways.  ■    i;  odi; 

Where  th6  runway  must  ris'e  to  the  mixing  boal-d,  giv^ii  a'^sttilSifi' 
or  grade  seldom. steeper  than  1  in  8,  and  if  possible  flatter.  Make  a 
runway  on  a  trestle  at  least  18  ins.  wide,  so  that  men  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  falling.  See  to  it,  also  that  the  planks  are  so  well  sup- 
ported that  .they  do  not  spring  down  when  walked  over,  for  a  springy 
plank  makes  har4  wheeling.  It  tlie  planks  are  so  lon^^  between  the. 
"horses"  or  "bents"  used  to  support  them,  that  they  spring  badly,  it 
is  usually  a  simple  matter  to  nail  a  cleat  across  the  underside  of 
the  planks  and  sland  ah  ui?rlglit  strut"  uncTerneath  to  support  anC 
stiffen  the  plank, 

,  Materials  may  be  hauled  in  orie-horfee  dump-carts  for  all  distance^ 
more  than  5Q  ft.    (from  stock  pile  to  mixing  board)   at  a  cost  lease', 
than  for  wheelbarrow  hauling.     A  cart  should  be  loaded  in  4,mlns., 
ajid  dumped  in  about  1  min.,  making  5  mins.  lost  time  each  fquiid 
trip.     It  should  travel  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  200  ft.  per  min.,.! 
although  it  is  not  unusyal  to  see  variations  of  15  or  20%,  one  way 
or..anptJ?ex'j  fi;pm,^thls  average,  depending  upon  the  management .,9'! 
t^^'w^^K^;,-5|L'  ,9p^hoi-se   cart  will   readily    (airy   enoy^^,'ston^^^^^ 
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sand  to  make  ^s  cu,  yU.  of  concrete,  If  the  roads  are  fairly  hard  sLnd 
level;  and  a  horse  can  pull  this  load  up  a  10%  (rise  of  1  ft.  in' id 
£l.>  planked  roadway  provided  with  cleats  to  give  a  foothold.  If  a 
horse,  cart  and  driver  can  be  hired  for  30  eta  per  hour,  the  cost 
of  hauling  li»e  materials  for  1  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  is  given  by  thfe' 
following  rule:  n* 

To  a  Hxed  cost  of  5  cts.  (for  lost  time  at  both  ends  of  haul) 
a.dd  1  ct.  for  every  100  ft.  of  distance  from  stock  pile  to  mixing 
board.  Where  carts  are  used  it  is  possible  to  locate  Uie  stock  pUea 
several  hundred  feet  from  the  mixing  boards  without  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  cost  of  the  concrete.  It  is  well,  however,  to  have  the 
stock  piles  in  sight  of  the  foreman  at  the  mixing  board,  so  as  to  in- 
sure promptness  of  delivery. 

Cost  of  Mixing  the  IVIaterlals.— This  element  of  cost  depends  upon 
the  number  of  Umes  tliat  the  materials  are  turned  over  With 
Shovels.  I  have  seen  street  paving  work  where  the  inspection  was  so 
la.x  that  the  contractor  was  required  to  turn  over  the  mass  of  sand. 
cement  and  stone  only  three  times  before  shoveling  it  into  place 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contractor  is  rarely  required  to  turn  over  the 
cement  and  sand  more  than  three  Umes  dry  and  three  times  wet  to 
make  the  mortar,  and  then  turn  over  the  mortar  and  stone  three 
times.  A  wzlling  workman,  under  a  good  foreman,  will  turn  over 
mortar  at  the  rate  of  30  cu.  yds.  in  10  hrs..  lifting  each  shovelful 
and  casting  it  into  a  pile.  This  means  a  cost  of  5  cts.  per  cu  yd 
of  mortar  for  each  turn;  but  as  there  is  seldom  more  than  0  4 
cu.  yd.,  of  mortar  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  we  have  a  cost  of  2  cts 
per  cu.  yd.  ,of  concrete  for  each  turn  that  is  given  to  the  mortar. 
So  if  the  mortar  is  given  6  turns  before  adding  the  stone,  we  have 
2  cts.  X  ,6  which  is  12  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  for  mixing  the 
mortar.  Then  if  the  mortar  and  stone  are  turned  three  times  we 
have  5  cts.  x  3.  or  lo  ct&  more  for  mixing,  thus  making  a  total  of  27 
eta  per  cu.  yd.  for  mixing  the  concrete,  wages  being  15  eta  per  hr. 

I  recall  seeing  one  specification  that  called  for  «  turns  of  the  mor- 
tar dry  and  3  turns  wet  Under  such  a  specification  the  cost  of 
mixmg  the  mortar  would  be  50%  more  than  I  have  assumed  In  the 
example  just  given.  Specifications  for  hand  mixing  should  always 
state  the  number  of  turns  that  will  be  requfa-ed,  but  frequently  thev 
do  not,  thus  leaving  the  contractor  to  guess  at  the  probable  require- 
ments of  the  inspector.  In  such  a  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  hoes 
instead  of  shovels  for  mixing  the  mortar,  because  in  this  Way  a  goo*: 
mortar  can  be  mixed  with  much  greater  rapiditjr  than  when  ah  In-r 
specter  insists  on. 6  to  9  turns  with  shovels,  as  fre«iuentiy  happ«i»». 
when  specifications  are  arabiguoua  ,-         ,      .•    .   ^,, 

As  above  stated,  it  often  happens  that  on  city  pavement  Work,  tWiP 
turns  of  the  mortar,  followed  by  two  turns  of  the  mortar  and  stone^ 
are  considered  sufficient.  In  such  a' case  the  cost  of  mixing  the 
",TT.'^  ^  et*.  X  2.  or  4  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete;  to  whFch  Is 
added  5  cts.  X  2,  or  1«  eta,  for  mixing  the  mortar  and  stone,  making 
m  all  14  eta  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  When  concrete  is  mixed  ver^^ 
wet,  or  siQppy.  this  amount  of  mixing  appears  to  give  good  resulta  •'* 
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Where  a  given  number  of  turns  of  concrete  is  specified,  disputes 
often  occur  between  inspeictors  and  foremen  as  to  whetlier  shoveling 
into  wheelbarrows  constitutes  a  "turn"  or  not,  and  whether  any  snb-^ 
sequent  shoveling  in  getting  the  concrete  to  its  final  resting  place* 
constitutes  a  "turn."  ,.lt  seem?  but  fair  to  count  each  handling  with' 
the  shovel  as  a  turn,  no  matter  when  or  where  it  occurs,  but  In^' 
spectors  will  not  alyvays  look  upon  it  Jn  that  light. 

;  The  foregoing  costs' of  'mixing  apply  t'o  work  done  by  dilige'fl^ 
men;  but  easy-going ' ttieh  will  make  the  cost  25  to  50%  greater. 
I  have  seen  this  latter^  class  of  men  most  frequently  on  day  labor 
work  for  cities,  railways  and  other  companies  and  corporations 
whose  foremen  ha:Ve  ifftle  orinb  incentive  to  secure  a  fair  day's  wor)^, 
from  the  men. 

Cost  of  Loading  and  Hauling  Concrete. — The  cost  of  loading  con- 
crete, after  it  is  mixed,  is  less  than  the  cost  of  loading  the  materials 
separately  before  mixing,'  because  while  the  weight  is  greater  (due. 
to  the  added  water),  the  bulk  or  volume  of  the  concrete  is  much  leis^ 
than  the  voliime  of  the  ingredients  before  mixing.  Moreover  a 
smooth  mixing  board,  and  the  presence  of  the  foreman,  secures  more 
rapid  work.  In  shoveling  any  material  a  large  part  of  the  work 
consists  in  forcing  tlie  shovel  into,  or  under,  the  mass  to  be  lifted. 
With  wages  at  15  cts.  per  hour,  the  cost  of  loading  concrete  into  bar-' 
rows  or  buckets  should  not  exceed  12  cts.  per  cul  yd.  The  cost  of 
wheeling  it  after  loading  is  practically  the  same  as  for  whoelmg' 
the  dry  ingredients,  as  given  by  the  rule  on  page  272.  The  cost  per 
cubic  yard  of  loading  and  wheeling  is  therefore  given  by  this  rule : 
To  a  fixed  aost  of  16  cts.  i(tor  IcfAaihg  and-lost  time)  add  1  ct.  for 
every  30  ft.  of  level  haiih'    'loV^''  -■!•''    '  ''• 

If  the  concrete  must  be  elevated,  a  gallows  frame,  or  a  mast  with 
^a  pulley  block  at  the  top,  a  team  of  horses  and  a  rope  for  hoisting 
the  skip  load  of  concrete,  can  often  be  used  to  advantage. 

Another  method,  well  worthy  of  more  frequent  use,  consists  In 
wheeling  the  barrows  of  concrete  to  a  gallows  frame  where  they 
are  raised  by  a  horse,  and  when  wheeled  to  place. 

In  building  railway  abutments,  culverts,  and  the  like.  It  Is  oftieA' 
desirable  to  locate  the  mixing  board  on  high  ground,  perhaps  at  some' 
little  distance  from  the  forms.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  use  of  der- 
ricks may  be  avoided  as  above  suggested  or  by  building  a  light  pole 
trestle  from  the  mixing  board  to  the  forms.  The  concrete  can  the'ri 
be  wheeled  in  barrows  and  dumped  Into  the  forms.  If  the  mlxliig 
board  can  be  located  on  ground  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  concrete 
structure  is  to  be,  obviously  a  trestle  will  enable  the  men  to  wheel 
on  a  level  runway.  Such  a  trestle  can  be  built  very  cheaply,  espe- 
cially where  second-hand  lumber,  or  lumber  that  can  be  used  subse- 
quently for  forms  is  available.  A  pole  trestle  whose  bents  are  made 
entirely  of  round  sticks  cut  from  the  forest  is  a  very  cheap  structure. 
If  a  foreman  knows  how  to  throw  It  together  and  up-end  the  bents 
after  they  are  made.  I  have  put  up  such  trestles  for  25  cts.  per  Hn. 
ft  of  trestle;  Including  all  labor  of  cutting  the  round  timber,  erecting 
It,  and  placing  a  plank  flooring  4  ft.  wide  on  top.     The  stringers  and 
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flooring  plank  were  used  later  for  forms,  and  their  cost  is  not  In- 
cluded. A  trestle  100  ft.  long:  can  thus  be  built  at  less  cost  than 
hauling,  erecting  and  taking  down  a  derrick;  and  once  the  trestle 
is  up  it  saves  the  cost  of  operating  a  derrick- 
Concrete  made  with  Portland  cement  (but  not  with  natuml  ce- 
ment) can  be  hauled  long  distances  in  a  cart  or  wagon  before  it 
begins  to  harden.  Tliis  fact  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  con- 
tractors far  oftener  than  It  is.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
extensive  use  of  natural  cement,  which  sets  too  quickly  to  admit  of 
hauling  far.  has  blinded  contractors  to  the  possibilities  of  saving 
money  by  hauling  Portland  cement  concrete  long  distances.  Sine*  a 
cart  Is  readily  hauled  at  a  speed  of  200  ft.  a  minute,  where  there  are 
no  long  steep  hills.  It  Is  evident  that  in  6  %  minutes  a  cart  can  travel 
a  quarter  of  a  mile;  in  13  minutes,  half  a  mile;  and  In  26  min- 
utes, a  mile.  Portland  cement  does  not  begin  to  set  for  30  minutes ; 
hence  it  may  be  hauled  a  mile  after  mixing  it.  The  cost  of  hauling 
concrete  with  one-horse  dump-carts  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
cost  of  hauling  its  dry  ingredients. 

Cost  of  Dumping,  Spreading  and  Ramming. — The  cost  of  dump- 
ing wheelbarrows  and  cans  is  included  in  the  rules  of  cost  already 
given,  excepting  that  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  wages 
of  a  man  at  the  dump  who  assists  the  cart  drivers  or  the  barrow 
men.  Thus  In  dumping  concrete  from  barrows  into  a  deep  trench 
or  pit,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  dump  into  a  galvanized  Iron  hopper 
provided  with  an  iron  pipe  chute.  One  man  can  readily  dtmip  all 
the  barrows  that  can  be  filled  from  a  concrete  mixer  in  a  day,  say 
150  cu.  yds.  At  this  rate  of  outpftt  the  cost  of  dumping  would 
be  only  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  but  if  one  man  were  required  to  dump  the 
output  of  a  small  gang  of  men,  say  25  cu.  yds.,  the  cost  of  dumping 
would  be  6  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Concrete  dumped  through  a  chute  requires  very  little  work  to 
spread  it  in  6-in.  layers ;  and,  in  fact,  concrete  that  can  be  dumped 
from  wheelbarrows,  which  do  not  all  dump  in  one  place,  can  be 
spread  very  cheaply ;  for  not  more  than  half  the  pile  dumped  from 
the  barrow  needs  to  be  moved,  and  then  moved  merely  by  pushing 
with  a  shovel.  Since  the  spreader  also  rams  the  concrete,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  these  two  items.  As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to 
estimate  this  item  of  spreading  "dry"  concrete  dumped  from  wheel- 
barrows in  street  paving  work,  the  cost  is  5  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  concrete  must  be  handled  by  the 
spreaders,  as  in  spreading  concrete  dumped  from  carts,  the  cost  is 
fully  double,  or  10  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  And  if  the  spreader  has  to 
walk  even  3  or  4  paces  to  place  the  concrete  after  shoveling  it  up, 
the  cost  of  spreading  will  be  15  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  For  this  reason  it  is 
apparent  that  carts  are  not  as  economical  as  wheelbai-rows  for 
hauling  concrete  up  to  about  200  ft.,  due  to  the  added  cost  of 
spreading  material  delivered  by  carts. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  spreading  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion   that   the   concrete   is  not    so  wet  that  it   will  run.      Obviously 
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-Where  concrete  is  made  of  small  stones  and  contains  an  excess  ot 
;  wateic,  it  will  run  so  readilyas  to  require  little  or  no  spreading, 

•  '  The  cost  of  rammirtg  concrete  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its 
dryness  and  upon  the  number  of  cubic  yards  delivered  to  the  ram- 
mers. Concrete  that  is  mixed  with  very  little  water  requires  long 
and  hard  ramming  to  flush  the  water  to .  the .  surface.  The  yardage 
delivered  to  the  rammers  is  another  factor,  because  if  only  a  few 
men  are  engaged  in  mixing  they  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  enough 
concrete  to  keep  the  rammers  properly  busy,  yet  the  rammer^  by 
slow  though  continuous  pounding  may  be  keeping  up  an  appearajnce 
of  working.  Then,  again,  I  have  noticed  that  tlie  slower  the  con- 
crete is  delivered  the  more  particular  the  average  inspector  be- 
cpmes.  Concrete  made  "slopjpy'.'  requires, no  rami^ijng,  at  all,  and 
_-Vepy  little  spading,,,,   ^  iu\i\   ,-<-j;uiuv^    ;;i    m    -.■Ann   ti    !■• 

I  have  had  men  doivery'  thorongh-ramnllnff  of 'moderately  dry 
concrete  for  15  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  where  the  rammers  had  no  spread- 
ing to  do,  the  material  being  delivered  In  shovel.s.  It  is  rare  indeed 
that  spreading  and  ramming  can  be  made  to  cost  more  than  40  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.,  under  the  mo?t  foolish  Inspection,,  yet , one  iostajicp  :|s  re- 
coriied  below  of  even  higher  cost.  "^  —    . 

If  engineers  specify  a  dry  concrete  and  "thorpugh  ramming"  tft^y 
would  do  well  also  to  specify  what  tl;is  word  "thorough"  is  to  menp, 
using  language  that  can  be  expressed  In  cents  per  cubic  yard.  It  is 
a  common  thing,  for  example,  to  see  a  sewer  trench  specification;  Ui 
which  one  tamper  is  required  for  each  two  men  shoveling  the  back- 
fill into  the  trench  ;  .  and  sonfie  such  specific  requireraont  should  be 
made  in  a  concrete  specification  if  close  estimates  from  reliabje 
contractors  are  desired.  .  Surefy  no  engineer  wjll  claim  that  thisjs 
too  unimportant  a.  matter  fqr  o«iiBideratipn  when  it  is  known  thftt 
ramming  can  easily  be  made  to  cost  as  high  as  40  cts.  per  cu,jy0., 
depending  largely  upon  the  whim  of  the  inspector.  .        .^ 

Example    of    High    Cost    of    Tamping.— Mr.    Herman    Conrow  ,l3 
authority  for  the.  following  data  :     1  foreman*  9  men  mixing,  1  ra?n- 
i^in^i  a^ve^aged  15  cu.  lyds.  a  <?ay>,  or  only  1%;  cu.  yda  per  roan  per 
;4itoyi:,when  laying  wet.  qopqret^.  j  When  laying  dry  concrete  the  same 
rigftpg,ia>'ierag6d  only  8  xju-  yds.  a  dfty,  there  being  4  men  ramming. 
(TVith  foreman  at  |2  and  laborers  at  $1.50  a  day,  the  cost  was  ?2.1,2 
-per  eu-  yd.  fpr  labor  on  the  dry  concrete  as  against  $1.13  per  cu.  yd- 
for  the  wet.  concrete.;   Three  turnings  of  the  stone  with  a  wet  mortar 
effeetfd  a .  b<?t,ter  mixture   than   four  turnings  with   a   dry  mortar. 
The  .ramming  of  the  wet  concrete  cost  10  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  whereas 
the  ramming  of  the  dry  concrete  cost  75  cts.  per  cu.  yd.     I  think 
this  is  the  highest,  cost  on  record  for  ramming.     It  is  evident,  hpw- 
.^ver,  that  the  men  were  under  a  poor  foreman,   for  an  output, qf 
only  15  cu.  yda  per  day  with  1ft  men  is  very  low  for  ordinary  con- 
ditions.    Moreover,  the  high  cost  of  ramming  indicates  either  poor 
management  or  the  most   foolish  inspection  requirements. 

Cost  of  Rolling  and  Finishing  Concrete  Floors.— I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Ransome  for  the  following: 
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'.-'-Wlien  concrete  floors  are  built  directly  on  the  grotind,  there  Is  no 
neceaeity  of  imvingr  a  concrete  as  rich  in  cement  as  when  the  floot* 
spans  an  optning.  A  mixture  of  1  part  Portland  cement,  •!  parts 
^^d  and  fe  parts  gravel  or  broken  stone  is  strong  eooush.  and  this 
requires  U-.  ement  per  cubic 

yard.     If  ;  .cded,  but  we  are 

n^-—-'"r  i.e   inuieriius   ure    liiorouyiiiy   uiuvedL      Actual   tests 

led  that  more  cement  is  retjuired  with  band  mixing 
u... ..^..ine  mixing.  ^ 

The  concrete  should  be  spread  In  a  la%  •  lepenM 

ing  upon  the  nature  of  Ui'  ■■  ■  •'  and  lue  imiuh  u\-j  iiooi  will  have' 
to  support.     Then  the  ct'  .Id  be  rolled,  for  rolling  is  more 

effective   ihan    taip.i.inLr  ar  less.      Tlie  first  aUemptA.Jit 

rolling  were  ur.  t  roller  of  liiii   Ltfl  ilMlilalH   Wtm 

used.      Mr.   Bail  a   a   light  roUarritktuyhtbt  MMft 

"'  ToUiHi),  iitUuwed  bit  rolling  with  a  henvietf.ToWuf'iixaitd* 
.^ith  a  roller  atill  heavier.  :    ,v/    '  -   .r    ^-jh 

The  Ransome  Concrete  Machy.  Co.,  of  Dunellen,  X.  J.,  mftkev^ 
rollers  of  three  sizes  to  be  used  succeeaively,  weighing:  No.  1,  f»0 
1^  ;    No.  2.  376  lbs. ;    No.  3,  645  lbs.  ,,i 

One  laborer  will  readily  roll  7,500  sq.  ft.   in  a  9-hr.  day.     If  tH*'' 
floor  is  4  ins.  thiclc,  this  is  equivalent  to  nearly  100  cu.  yds.     With 
wages  at  11.50  a  day,  the  cost  is  0.2  ct  per  sq.  ft,  or  1^  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.  for  the  rolling. 

An  Interesting  fact  about  rolling  concrete  Is  this :  The  water  Ja ' 
flushed  to  the  surface  and  may  even  run  off  in  a  thin  stream,  but  th|' 
water  is  perfectly  clear,  carrj-irig  no  cement  in  suspension.  Where^ ' 
as,  when  concrete  is  tamped,  the  watfer  is  milky,  due  to  the  cemenf* 
that  is  flushed  to  the  surface.  :  .  >m 

After  the  concrete  is  rolled,  a  finishing  coat  of  mortar  is  applied.^  " 

Most  contractors  have  finished   floors  with   a  coating  of  cement 
mortar  immediately  following  the  laying  of   the  body   of  the  floor. 
There  are    several  objections  to   this  practice.      In    the  first  place, 
should  a  heavy  rain  fall  before  the  floor  is  roofed  over,  the  sarfacfe 
will    be   damaged.      This  pbjecUon,   however,    is   not   so    serious    asii 
another.     Scaffolding  placed  on  green,  concrete  mars  its  surface,  and^ 
in  addiUon   to   this,   drippings  of  mortar  and  concr^e  from   above 
spoil  the  surface.^    Moreover,  it  4a  very  difficult  to  put  ^  finishing  coat 
on   reinforced   concrete  iloors  when  t^^y  ^re  stiU  soft     Tfi  escape 
these'  objections   Mr.    Ransome  invented    "Bansomite,"    which   is  a 
liquid  that  causes  new  concrete  to. adhere  to  old.    The  body  of  a  con- 
crete floor  is  built  as  above  described,  and  the  finishing  coat  is  not 
put  on   until   the   scafrdding  and    forms   are   removed   from   above. 
Then  (he  floor  Is  ^ven  M  wash  of  "Ransbmite,"  at  a  cost  of  approxi'-'"* 
mately  %   ct.  per' sq.  ■«.  for  material  and  labor.     Upon  the  floor  id^ 
sift^ad  a  la>-er  of  certient  mortar  V,  to  1  in.  thick,  the  mortar  bein^** 
1  part  Portland  cement  to  2  parts  sand.  ^ 

A  skilled  finisher  at  $4  a  day,  with  a  hpjper  at  $2.50,  will  finish 
50O  M.  ft  of  floor  in  a  day;     ConBideirably  m6r^'ihan  l.oW  sq.  ft 
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a  day  have  been  finished  by  a  skillful  and  willing  man,  but,  assfitn-> 
ing  only  500  sq.  ft.  a  day,  the  cost  of  finishing  is  about  1%  cts. 
per  sq.  ft. 

For  further  data  on  finishing  floors,  see  the  part  of  the  section  on 
Roads  and  Pavements  where  costs  of  cement  walks  are  given. 

Cost  of  Superintendence. — This  item  is  obviously  dependent  upoii; 
the  yardage  of  concrete  handled  under  one  foreman  and  the  daily 
wages  of  the  foreman.  If  a  foreman  receives  ?3  a  day  and  is  boss- 
ing a  job  where  only  12  cu.  yds.  are  placed  daily,  we  have  a  cost  of 
25  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  superintendence.  If  the  same  foreman  is 
handling  a  gang  of  20  men  whose  output  is  50  cu.  yds.,  the  super- 
intendence item  is  only  6  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  If  the  same  foreman  is 
handling  a  concrete-mixing  plant  having  a  daily  output  of  150  cu. 
yds.,  the  cost  of  superintendence  is  but  2  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  I  have 
given  these  elementary  examples  simply  because  figures  are  more 
Impressive  than  generalities,  and  because  it  is  so  common  a  sight  to 
see  money  wasted  by  running  too  small  a  gang  of  men  under  one 
foreman. 

Of  all  classes  of  contract  work,  none  Is  more  readily  estimated  day 
by  day  than  concrete  work,  not  only  because  it  Is  usually  built  In 
regular  shapes  whose  volumes  are  easily  ascertained  at  the  end  of 
each  day,  but  because  a  record  of  the  bags,  or  barrels,  or  batches 
gives  a  ready  method  of  computing  tlie  output  of  each  gang.  For 
this  reason  small  gangs  of  concrete  workers  need  no  foreman  at  all, 
provided  one  of  the  workers  is  given  command  and  required  to  keep 
tally  of  the  batches.  If  the  efficiency  of  a  gang  of  6  men  were  to  fall 
off,  say,  15%,  by  virtue  of  having  no  regular  non-working  foreman 
in  charge,  the  loss  would  be  only  $1.35  a  day — a  loss  that  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  .saving  of  a  foreman's  wages.  In- 
deed, the  efficiency  of  a  gang  of  men  would  have  to  fall  off  25%, 
or  more,  before  it  would  pay  to  put  a  foreman  in  charge.  I  know 
by  experience  that  In  many  cases  the  efficiency  will  not  fall  off  at  all, 
provided  the  gang  knows  tliat  its  daily  progress  is  being  recorded, 
and  that  prompt  discharge  will  follow  laziness.  Indeed,  I  have  more 
than  once  had  the  efficiency  Increased  by  leaving  a  small  gang  to 
themselves  in  command  of  one  of  the  workers  who  was  required  to 
punch  a  hole  in  a  card  for  every  batch. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  superintendence  there  is  no  surer  method 
than  to  work  two  gangs  of  18  to  20  men,  side  by  side,  each  gang 
under  a  separate  foreman  who  is  striving  to  make  a  better  showing 
than  his  competitor.  This  is  done  with  marked  advantage  in  street 
paving,  and  could  be  done  elsewhere  oftener  than  It  Is.  .    ^ 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  a  foreman  In  direct  charge  oil  the  labor-,., 
ers,  there  is  always  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  general  superintend- 
ence and  ofllce  expenses  to  be  added.  In  some  cases  a  goneral 
superintendent  is  put  in  charge  of  one  or  two  foremen ;  and,  if  he  Is 
a  high-salaried  man,  the  cost  of  superintendence  becomes  a  very 
appreciable  item.  ,         ,,_    , 

$ummary' of  Costs  of  Making  Concrete  by    Hand.— Havipg^lli^; 
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&nal3ned  the  coats  of  making  and  placing:  concrete;  we  can  nndtr- 

Btand  why  it  is  tliai  primed  records  of  costs  vary  so  ijreatly.  More- 
over, we  are  enabied  to  estimate  the  labor  cost  w^ith  far  more  aocn- 
racy  than  we  can  g^uess  it;  for  by  studying  the  requirements  of  the 
specifications,  and  tb«  local  conditions  governing  the  placing  of  stock 
piles,  mixing  boards,  etc.,  we  can  estimate  each  item  with  consid- 
erable accuracy,  iiy  purpose,  however,  has  nut  been  solely  to  show 
how  to  predict  tlia  labor  cost,  but  also  to  indicate  to  contractors  and 
their  foremen  some  of  the  njai'^  ^-'^-^'ilitiee  o,f  reducing  the  cost  of 
work  once   the   contract   has  red.     X  have  found  that  an 

a^nal^'sis  of  costs,  such  a^  abu .  ^  ,  is  the  most  effective  way,  of 
discovering  unnecessary  "leaks,"  and  of  opening  one'Aeyes  toj^^ 
possibilities  of  effecting  economies  in  any  given  case. 

To  indicate  the  method  of  exunmarizlng  the  costs  of  making  co^^^ 
qrete  by  hand,  let  us  assume  that  the  cuncixtc  is  to  be  put  into  r A 
deep   foundation  requiring  w^beeling   a  '^  f   30   ft.  ;   that   the 

$tock  piles  ar^  on  plank  60  ft.  distant  i.  ..lixing  t)oaxd;  that 

the  specificatipns  call  for  d  turns  of  gruvwi  (concrete  thoroughly 
rammed  in  6-in.  layers ;  and  that  a-  good  sized  gang  of.  say,  16  men 
(at  $1.50  a  day  each)  is  to  work  under  ^  foreman  receiving  12.70 
a  day. '  We  then  have  the  following  summiairy  by  applying  the  ruleq 
already  given : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

cohcretfc 

Loading  sand,  stone  and  cement I  .17 

■U'heeling  60  ft.  in  barrows   (4  -f  2    t^.  < 06 

Mixing  concrete.   6  turns  at  5  cls 30 

Loading   concrete    into    barrows 12 

Wheeling  :it>  f t.   <  4  4-  1  ct. ) 05 

Dumping  barrow?  <1  man  hewing  barrowman) . .     .05 
Spreading  and  heavy  ranvning. 15 

Total   cost    of   labor. $  .SO 

Foreman  at  f2.70  a  day 10 

-rii 

Grand    total $1.00  ,1, 

To  estimate  the  daily  output  of  this  gang-  of  16  laborers  proceeift' 
thus:  Divide  the  daily  wages  of  all  the  16  men,  expressed  in  cents, 
by  the  labor  cost  of  the  concrete  in  cents,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
cubic  yards  outpot  of  the  gang.  Thus,  2,400  -j-  90  is  27  cu.  yds.  in. 
this  case.     "■'■   ••  -  /   .      /  ,-> 

In  street -pffWrig^' work  where  no  man  is  needed  to  help  dump  th*' 
wfteelbarrows,  and  where  it  is  nsually  possible  to  shovel  concrete 
direct  from  the  mixing  board  into  place,  and  where  half  as  much 
ramming  as  above  assumed  is  usually  satisfactory,  we  see  that  the 
last  four  labor  items  instead  of  amounting  to  12  -|-  5  -i-  5  +  15,  or  37 
cts.,  amount  only  to  one-half  of  the  last  item,  H  of  15  cts.,  or  7% 
cts.  This  makes  the  total  labor  cost  only  60  cts.  instead  of  90  eta 
If  we  divide  2,400  cts.  (the  total  day's  wages  of  16  men)  by  60  cts. 
(the  labor  cost  per  cu.  yd.),  we  have  40  which  is  the  cubic  yards  out- 
put of  the  16  men.  This  greater  output  of  the  16  men  reduces  the 
tost  of  superintendence  to  7  cts.  pef  cu.  yd. 
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■  Cost  of  Mixing  Concrete  With  MacKiine. — Care  must  be  taken  Adt 
to  confuse  tlie  cost  of  mixing  concrete  with  the  costof-delivering  ma- 
terials to  the  mixer  and  conveying  tlie  concrete  fiway  from  the  mixer. 
A  study  of  the  various  costs  given  on  subsequent  pages  will  show 
that  the  cost  of  mixixiff  .alone  is,  only. .a  small  part  of  the  total  co»t 
of  making  concrete,   m  ■jSjuuj^.i  );;;■•    >  ...j 

If  all  the  materials  are  dfeHvefed' to  the  machine  in  wheelbarrotvS; 
and  if  the  concrete  is  conveyed  away  in  wlieelbarrows,  the  cost  of 
making  concrete,  even  with  machine  mixers,  is  high.  On  the  other 
hand,  wliere  the -materials  are  fed  from  bins  by  gravity  into  th^ 
mixer,  and  where  the  concrete  is  hauled  away  In  cars,  the  cost  of 
making  the  concrtete  may  be  v6i^  low.  '" 

There  are  three  types  of  niixers:  (1)  Batch  mixers  ;  (2)  continu- 
ous mixers;  (3)  gravity  mixers.  Cube  mixers,  double-cone  mixers, 
and  drum  mixers  are  bdtdh  mixers  in  which  a  chargei  is  rotated' 
for  10  or  l5  turnfe  and  then  discharged  all  altonWe.  The  bott* 
tinuous  mixers  have  twaddles  or  plows  that  stir  lip  the  matei'ials  ^ 
fast  as  they  are  delivered,  a  continuous  stream  of  concrete  beinfe' 
discharged.  In  one  type  of  gravity  mixer  the  falling  materials  strike? 
baffle  plates  which  pei'fortn  the  mixing.  In  the  more  common  type 
(the  Halns),  the  malerials  pass  through  three  funnel-shaped  hop- 
pers, the  hour  glass  action  causing  the  mixing. 

Batch  mixers  are  commonly  made  in  three  sizes,  %-yd.,  %-yd.  and 
1-yd.  It  is  generally  considei'ed  sufficient  to  giVe  the  mixer  10  or 
15  turrit,  occupying  1  to'  1%  mlns.,  after  charging  it  with  a  batcli ; 
but  as  some  time  is  consumed  in  charging  and  discharging,  etc.,  it  is 
safe  to  count  on  only  one  batch  every  3  mins.,  or  200  batches  in  10 
hrs.  If  each  batch  Is  %-y'd.,  the  daily  output  Is  100  cu.  yds.;  if 
the  batch  Is' 1  j'^d.,  the  diaily  dufptit  is  200  cu.  ydii 

Where  th6  W6rk  is  Well  Orgartized,  a:h^  no  delays  occUr  in  deliver- 
ing the  materials  to  the  mixer,  a  batch  every  2  mlns.,  or  300  batches 
in  10  hrs.,  will  be  averaged  ;  and  there  are  a  few  records  of  1  batch 
every   IV^  mins.,  and  even  less.         ,  j.j.jimo  •I'.ir.ti  oli  ■),i..::'- 

Not  more  than  12  hp.  are  requlrefl  to  run-a  %-»yd.  nrfxer.  Where 
materials  are  delivered  from  bins  or  skips,  2  men  will  charge  a  %-yd. 
mixer  and  1  man  will  attend  to  dumping  it,  and  a  gasoline  engine 
consuming  10  gals,  of  gasoline  per  10-hr.  day  at  12^2  cts.  per  gal., 
will  represent  the  full  cost  of  labor..and  fuel  for  mixing  200  cu.  yds. 
If  the  2  men  are  paid  $1.50  each,  and  1  man  at  $1.75,  the  cost  of 
labor  and  fuel  is  only  $6.00,  or  3  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  It  is  not  in  the 
mixiny,  therefore,  that  the  money  is  consumed,  but  in  conveying  ma- 
terials to  and  from  the  mixer,  in  ramming  the  concrete,  in  Installing 
the  plajit  for  mi^g  an^  conveyins,  and  in  Interest  and  depreciation 
charges.  ••.-.■.n  .-a-,   .i;<    ■■.ii")   ■'.'■:    ;■:  ■..■.-■:,-  ' 

For  tables  ofslKes,  weights,  oap&cltles,  etc.,  of  mixers  made  by  11 
different  manufacturers,  see  Gillette  and  Hill's  "Concrete  Construc- 
tion," p.  66«.  etc.     . 

A  batch  mixer  will.  In  general,  require  the  foIloWlhg  '^h^iie  power : 
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I'l 


II  r 


14   cti.  yd.  batch' mixer 

■  '■  l>) 


'i..  -  of  batch  mixc:  'ICRf 

seliiM.  'he  foilowing ;  ..^ 

Size  of  i  Is; 

Weight  !  :0P 

.Ditto  With  viiQUiv  C1.UU   uuiit-i,    JUS.  ...  .,7vy  ,,^vl'  .-  jOO 

Prices  vary  considerately,  but,  for  piirpoaea  of.eatin..  ^ine 

about  10  cts.  per  ib.  ,    .   •... 

Tbe  above  sixes  oi  "batches"  are  baMdiACMt  upon  UielDoeeianea*- 
lire  of  the  materials,  but  of  the  concrete  rammed  in  place. 
>  Cost  of  Mixing  With  a  Gravity  Mixer.— Mr.  G.  £.  Asiicroft  states 
.that  a  saiail  gravity  mixer  of  tbe  iiains  type  was  used  in  tiie  buUtf- 
Jag  of  a  dock  tor  The  Wiiiiam  Siunaetr  ^iiip-Buiklics  &  I>ry  DoA 
Co.,  of  BaiUinore>  Md.  It  consisted  of  two  conical  hoppers,  one 
above  the  other,  and  above  these  were,  four  sraaii  pyramidal  hop- 
pers for  measuring  the  sand  and  stone,  and  above  these  were  small 
bins.  One  man.  at  eaiih  cpnicaU  hopper  tending  the  gate^  and  two 
xuen  at  tbe  pyramidal  hoppers  <4  men  in  all>  constituted  the  ganjg  on 
,the  mixer.  A  scow  load  of  sand  and  another  oi  broken  stone  wece 
liauled  alongside  the  bulkhaad  on  which  the  mixer  stood.  und:a 
clamshell  bucket  dredge  was  used  to  load  the  sand  and  stone  from 
.the  scows  into  the  bins  of  the  mixer.  Each  batch  was  Uo  cu.  ft.  of 
J.;,2:  »  coQcrete  rammed  into  place.  The  record  for  10  hrs.  was  110 
(batches,  making  about  35  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  as  the  labor  cost-  Wages 
or  ooromon  laborers  were  51.5^.  The  concrete  was  run  directly  into 
place  through  chutes;  and  the  mixer  was  moved  from  place  to 
place  by  means- of  the  dredge  ix>om. 

..  -On  the  Cedar  Grove  Reservolr,^  built  for  Newarlc,  N.  J.,  a  large 
gravity  mixer  of  the  Hains  type  was  used-  The  best  day's  output 
w;as  403  cu-  yds. ;.  the  average  output  during  the  best  month  was 
jiOi  cii.  yds. ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole  job  was  225  cu.  yds.  per 
10-hr.  day.  The  stone,  sand  and  cement  were  all  raised  by  bucket 
,eleyators.  to  the  top  of  the  high  wooden  tower  that  supported  the 
y>iaa  and  tlie  mixer.  There  were  10  men  operating  the  mixer,  so  that 
iejtclusive  of  power,  interest  and  depreciation)  the  labor  cost  of 
mixiciK  averaged  only  7  cts.  per  cu.  yd. ;  and  during  one  month  it 
-wa?  as  low  as  5  cts.  jper  cu.  yd.  Tliis  does  not  include  delivering 
th^, materials  to  the  men  at  the  mixer,  nor  does  it  include  conveying 
tlie  concrete  away  and  placing  it.     The  work  was  done  by  contract. 

On  the  Pittsburg  filter  construction  in  1906.  a  Hatus  mixer  was 
used,  and  its  output  was  300  oil.  yds.  per  10-hr.  day. 

Cost  of  Forms.— :It  is  a  common  practice  to  record  the  cost  of 
forms  or  molds  in  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  giving  separately 
the  cost  of  lumber  and  labor.  This  should  be  done,  but  the  analysis 
6f  the  cost  of  forms  should  always  be  carried  a  step  farther!     The 
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records  should  be  so  kept  as  to  show  the  first  cost  per  M  (1.  e.,  1,000 
ft.  B.  M.)  of  lujijb^r,,  the  nuroher  of  times  the  lumber  is  used,  the 
labor  cost  of  erecting,  and  the  labor  cost  of  taking  down  the  forms 
each  time — -all  expressed  in  M  ft.  B.  M.  Thus  only  is  it  possible 
to  compare  the  cost  of  forms  on  difterent  kinds  of  concrete  work, 
and  thus  onlycan  accurate  predictions  be  made  of  the  cost  of  forms 
for  concrete  work  having  dimensions  differing  from  work  previously 
■done.  It  Id  well  also  to  make  record  of  the  number  of  square  feet 
of  exposed  concrete  surface  to  which  th-e  forms  were  applied.  There 
are  three  ways,  therefore,  of  'recording  the  cost .  of  f oiths  :  ( 1 )  In 
cents  per  cubic  yard  of  cohcrete-;  (2)  in  ctents  per  square  foot  of 
concrete  face  to  which  forms  are  applied ;  arid  (3)  in' dollars  per  M 
ft.  B.  M.  of  lumber  used^-in  all  three  cases  keeping  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  labor  separate.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  to'  ma  kef  a 
«ketch  of  the  construction  of  the  forrrie,  and  attach  tTie  sketch  to-the 
record  of  cost.  ...,.,.         :.  i-^ 

■■-  In  estimating  th©  prObable  cost  "'Oft 'CbMae-ilVfladixthfe 'following 
method  most  reliable:  First,  after  kscertalnitig  the  time  liittlt  witliin 
which  the  work  must  be  completed,  determine  tlie  number  of  cubfc 
yards  of  concrete  that  must  be  laid  each  day,  aftef  allowing  liberally 
for  delays.  Knowing  tlie  number  of  cubic  yards,  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  thousand  feet  board  measure  of  forms  required  to  encase  the 
•concrete  to  be  placed  In  a  day.  This  will  give  X.\\e  mini  mum  amount 
of  lumber  required,  for  it  is  never  permissible  to  move  the  forms 
until  the  concrete  has  hardened  ov«r  night,  excet)t  when  concrete  fs 
in  a  small  arch,  as  in  a  sewer.  This  brings  us  to  a  very  important 
question  in  economics.  Tiiousands  of  words  have  been  written  on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  "wet"  or  "dry"  con- 
crete, but  I  have  never  seen  mention  of  one  of  the  most  forceful  ob- 
jections to  the  use  of  concrete  mixed  so  wet  that  it  is  sloppy.  1 
refer  to  the  slowness  with  whicli  such  concrete  hardens.  Obviously, 
(the  more  slowly  it  hardens,  the  longer  must  the  forms  be  left  Ih 
place ;  and  the  longer  the  forms  are  left  in  place  the  in<)re  lumbeir 
will  be  required;  the  more  the  lunaber;  (3i^ 'greater  the  6dst^  t6ircLk 
per  cubic  yard  of  cohcrete.      ^    v;    ur/..;   ,■■.'•      n     ,  i    ty/ira  v,j,7i;ia 

A  concrete  mixed  "dry,"  and  ratnni^d,  will  harden  ov'er  night,  Sp 
that  In  retaining  wall  construction  it  Is  safe  to  remove  the  forn^s 
the  next  morning ;  but,  where  the  concrete  has  been  mixed  "sloppy," 
T  have  seen  whole  sections  of  wall  fall  out  upon  the  removal  of  forttib 
twelve  hours  after  placing  the  concrete.  In  cold  weather  the  setting: 
is  further  delayed,  and  Ih  very  (Jold  weather  It  may  cease  entirely 
unless  proper  precautions  are  taken.  Specifications  relating  to 
sloppy  concrete  usually  provide  thdt  wall  forms  shall  ndt  be  m6v^& 
within  48  hrs.  after  placing  th6'c6ticfete ;  but  Ih  hot  weather  it  ik 
often  safe  to  remove  the  f Wf'md  iri  24  hrS.  or  \esk. 

Forms  fof  <5'6ncrete  orclios  orrb'eajris  must  ol^viously  be  left  in 
place  longer, than  in  vrall  work,  be9^use  of  the  tendency  to  fall  by 
rupture  acroks  the  arch  or  beani.  ITdrms  for  3mall  circular  arch?^ 
like  .<?ewerS,ir.ay  be  removed  in  18  t^  2i  hrs.  If^  dry  concrete  is  used; 
but  in  24  to  48  hrs.  Jf  wet  concrete  Is  used.     Forms  ifor  l?irge  .«rc^ 
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culverts  and  arch  bridges  are  seldom  taken  down  In  less  than  14 
days,  and  it  is  often  specified  that  they  must  not  be  struck  for  28 
days  after  placing  the  last  of  the  concrete.  This  last  requirement  is 
probably  necessary  where  the  backtlUing  over  the  arch  is  put  on  at 
once ;  but.  except  in  the  case  of  arches  of  great  span,  there  appears 
to  be  no  suflicient  reason  for  keeping  the  centers  so  long  under  the 
arch,  provided  tliey  can  be  used  elsewhere.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  tiiat  a  wetk's  time  is  ample  for  arches  having  a  span  of  40  ft. 
or  less,  provided  no  tilling  is  placed  on  the  arch.  In  fact,  a  study  of 
the  compressive  strength  tests  given  in  Falks  "Cements,  Mortars 
and  Concretes,"  pages  128,  131,  etc,  shows  that  the  difference  of 
compressive  strength  between  7-day  and  28-day  Portland  cement 
mortar  and  concrete  is  often  less  than  25%,  and  averages  about  50%  ; 
and  tiiat  in  any  case  concrete  a  week  old  is  amply  strong  enough  to 
holid  its  own  weight  in  an  arch  of  moderate  size.  Progressive  set- 
tlement of  the  abutments  might  in  some  cases  be  given  as  a  reason 
for  leaving  centers  a  long  time  in  place,  but  abutments  founded 
on  rock  or  on  piles  do  not  show  progressive  settlement  after  the 
striking  of  centers,  unless  the  subsequent  jarring  of  trains  causes 
the  piles  to  go  down. 

Forms  supporting  concrete-steel  floors  and  beams  are  usually  left 
in  a  place  at  least  a  week. 

The  consideration  of  the  time  element  in  the  use  of  forms  Is  es- 
sential in  making  an  accurate  forecast  of  the  quantity  of  lumber 
that  will  be  required  in  any  given  case.  A  few  additional  sugges- 
tions will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place. 

Often  the  uprights  of  studs  used  to  hold  the  sheeting  plank  are 
also  used  as  legs  for  a  trestle  to  support  a  track  or  runway  over 
which  the  concrete  is  transported.  In  such  a  case  the  amount  of 
timber  in  the  forms  Is  considerably  more  than  would  be  indicated  by 
considering  merely  the  length  of  time  that  the  forms  must  stand  be- 
fore removal ;  for,  so  long  as  the  uprights  stand,  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  the  sheeting  plank  where  ordinary  kinds  of  forma  are  used. 
I  have  seen  many  instances  of  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money  for 
forms  due  to  neglect  to  consider  this  fact.  Bear  in  mind,  therefore, 
that  it  may  be  cheaper  to  provide  a  movable  derrick,  or  to  use  a 
cableway  for  delivering  the  concrete,  rather  than  to  use  the  up- 
rights of  the  forms  as  posts  for  a  trestle. 

I  have  found  it  cheaper,  as  a  rule,  to  build  the  coping  of  retaining 
walls  after  finishing  the  wall  itself.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
that  a  projecting  coping  is  apt  to  fall,  due  to  its  own  weight,  if  the 
forms  are  not  left  in  place  longer  than  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the 
forms  for  the  wall  below  the  coping. 

This  leads  us  to  the  subject  of  building  forms  in  panels  that  can 
be  shifted  from  place  to  place  without  tearing  the  forms  to  pieces 
and  building  them  up  again.  T\'hen  panels  can  be  used,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  cost  of  labor  and  lumber  for  forms  may  be  reduced  to  a' 
few  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  Examples  of  low  cost  of  sewer 
work  where  the  forms  are  thus  shifted  In  sections  wiiri^  found  Oh' 
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subsequent  pages. ,  Even  high  retaining  walls  may  thus  be  Jjuilt  with, 
movable  fom^s. 

There  are  few  classes  of  concrete  work  where,  at  the  expensa  q{j 
a  little  thought  in  designing  movable  forms,  a  great  expense  In  ludniQ 
ber  may  not  be  saved.  :     .,  .      rro 

Having  estimated  the  quantity  of  lumber  required  for  any  giVeh^ 
concrete  job,  iand  the  number  of  times  that  It  can  be  used;'  thfe  lab^' 
cost  of  framing,  erecting  and  taking  down  the  forms  may  be  caltitf^-' 
lated  thus:  With  carpenters'  wages  at  25  cts.  per  hour,  and  laboreri*' 
wa&eiS  at  15  cts.  per  hour,  working  1  laborer  to  2  carpenters,  mi^^ 
redordS  show  that  ordinary  forms  for  walls,  ai-ches,  etc.,  eah  lifeP 
frarhed  and  erected  for  $6  per  M  ft.  B.  M.,  when  men  are  Worklhg' 
for  a  contractor.  The  forms  can  be  carefully  torn  apSrt,  takeW' 
down  and  moved  a  short  distance,  for  $1.50  per  M;  making  the  tota¥' 
labor  cost  $7.50  per  M  for  each  tiine  that  the  forms  are  built  t^' 
and  torn  down.  Where  the  forftis  are  built  in  pah^ls  and  are  riot' 
ripped  apart  and  nailed  together  again  at  every  move,  there  Is  onfy' 
the  cost  of  moving  them  each  time' after  they  have  once  been  buili?, 
and  this  -may  not  «xceed  50  ots.  per  'M  for  each  rilove.  Moreover^- 
forms  used  in  panels  last  much  longer  since  the  Itimber  is  riot' iiif*-' 
jured  by  being  repeatedly  torn  aipart. 

Retaining  walls,   bridge  piers  and  abutments,   etc.,  are  commohly"^ 
provided   with   forms   consisting  of    2Tin.    plank   laid    in    horizoiilal 
courses'  against  upright  studs.     The  studs  may  be  of  4  x  G-tln.  stinff: 
spaced  2\^   ft.  centers,  or  3.x  6-in.   spaced  2  ft.   centers.     In   eithei* 
case  the  lumber  in  the  studs  is  about  40%  a  a  much  as  the  lumber  in 
the  2-ln.  sheeting  plank.     Hence  there  are  2  ft.  B.  M..  of  plank  and 
0.8  ft.  B.  M.  of  Studs,  or  a  total  of  2.8  ft.  B.;  M.  for  each  square  foqtix 
of  surface  area  of  concrete.     If  telegraph  wire  is  used  to  hold  th^/ 
studs  from  spreading  (No.  9  wire  weighing  0.06  lb.  per  ft.),  no  oth^r 
"lumber  is  required ;    but  in  some  designs  of  f^rms  there  are  incline4 
braces  against  the  stud,  frequently  containing  more  lumber  Uian  the 
studs  themselves.     Ordinarily  the  same  forms  are  used  several  times, 
so  that  the  2.8  ft.  B.  AL  per  sq.  ft.  do<js  not  then;, mean  per  sq,  ft.  Qfj 
concrete,  but  of  form.s,  and  naust  be  divided,  by  the  nupiber  of  tjiTi^^! 
H  is  used  to  estimate  the.lumjser,  p^r^q.   ft   of  concrete,  surf aceft 
Thus,  if  the  forms  are  used  4  times,  we  have  2,8  -f- 4  =  O,??  ft.  B.  ;M«v 
per  sq.  ft.  of  concrete  surface.  ..    j  ,,   ,,,^  It 

If  lumber  costs  $25  per  M, ,  tl^t  cqst  of  iS  il.  v..  M.  is  7  cts. 
It  can  usually  be  framed  and  erected  for  $8  per  M,  or  2  %  cts.  pw. 
sq.  ft.  of  forms  containing  2.8  ft.  B.  M.  Hepce  if  the  lumber;  is  used. 
4  times,  wq  have  7  -r-  4  =5  1%  cts.,  cost  of  .luml?er  per  sq.ft.  of  xjoijoi 
Crete,  plus  2%  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  for  labor  if  each  tinjelt ^is.tf^ken  dowsni 
and  erected  costs  $8  per. M,  or  a  total,  of  ,4  cts.  per  .^q.  ft.  of .  con- 
crete surface,  of  36  cts.  pei^  sq.  yd.  Henge  if ^the -yvall  iig  3  ff.  tJtUck,^ 
and  requires  forms  on  two  faces  (front  and  rear)  it'.'jvill  cpst  2  Xj?Jf,. 
cts.  =  72  cts.  for  Ifprms  per  cii.  yd.  of  concrete,  if  it. is  6  ft.  thick,. ^ 
will  cost  36  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  If  the  same  sizes  of  lun^rij 
b^r  w^r,e,used|;for  a  wgll  only  1  ft.  thick,  the  cost  would  be  $0.36  ;><,, 
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oat  of  form*  per  Cf^^iOft/l,ar^^o! 


J-'.iO" 


amount  u. 
the  f  • 

by  f/. 

Tli.  : n  a  more  genet&jl' ft : .  uws: 

To  aifccrtcU>i  the  -cost  vf  !\trtn»  per  cubic  yard  of  /wall,  divide  $3.90 

by  the  product'  of  ike  thiefcness  of  tooft  in  feet  and  the  number  of 

times  the  fnrii\9  are  v^crl,  t,o_ff^imqte  the_cgat_  of  lumber ^  and  to  thia 

add  the  ovt  of  labor  dtcruiined  by  dividing  tl.20  by  the  thickness  of 

In  the  case  of  a  3-ft  wall  Wbettf  fbrads  are^qf^^tim^  thi&>  ruld: 

woul-i    -'■ 

■    ■  ■     '      ■    -v(J    ■:■      ■  '■■::■  ■ 

$3.^  which  add;  $1.20^3  =  SO. 40 

for  laoor,  iiiuK  . 

■"Fw-arty  oth.  ■■   f(,i-  fnrm.-5,   a    similar 

uie  snowB  i— iyi^mnf|«i  the  rea.-: 

rurra^  luttM>diC|AiMa«mripi!dDoe  or 

.=  ..     Thu»,'fPa*«»at5%*r««lily  1  ft 

r  once,  the  abov«  Vule'-'^woold  i^ve  a«- 

;i  '  ■  ' rm»  alorte.' •  '  ::.:!.-   :■     -f;      , 

cost  of  forms  see  particularly  the  sections 
'.'I  Sewer  a.     Consult  the  Index  under  "Con- 


on  Bi! 

df^fe;   Pomas.' 


^cf    ^f   cro,.t;f;^-,t;on   Work  at  Fort   Point,   Cal.— ilr.    George  H. 
Uowixig  data:     The  work  was  the  construction' 
jrt   Point,  near   San  Francisco.     The  followlYlgr' 

.Je:  ',,''■" 

-rExperiment- 


m  aTj'.'ino:'   ■  : 
t  hbl.  t>r>rtlanf 


N'o.    1 

L-U.    ft. 

4.4  ■_• 


M  ' 

Water    a<We<l.  .-...,,».  .-.^ 

Volume  of  mortar  resulting 

Gravel    addedi., , „ 

Volume  of  loo^  conertte. ;. .. .  .^; 46.25     i:4i33 

Volume  of  concrete  .tanopeA,  fc- place 37.50      ■.(.:.: 

J, •This  barrel 


N"o  2 

uu.  ft. 

No.   S 
cu,f»; 

4    n9 

4.6.» 
3.85' 

'>a, 

.  JThere   is  son 
fttr  it  "was  recorded 


iVa  Gu.  ft.  paQked. 
as   to    the   accuracy   of   thi.s   rr. 
.12  c'u.  ft.  although  it  w-as  probabiy 
,  tThls   gravel    In   erperiment   Xo.    1,    was  in    %-\n.    Fires 
birdshot:  in  experiment  No.  2  it  wata"the  siae  of  beans  a 
The'^  was-a  oon.'<i''o-'>>>»'»  '^■*rcentage  ©f  wbajt  ^puld  be 
i|i,  the -gravel,  probably  20%.      ,  ,    .  ;  . 


-nt:' 


down  tfip 
—  -"eAi 

■'^ 
*f 

^n  making  the  'cohbrete  all  materials  were  measured  loose  and  .91 
btarrei'lor  cement  was  assumed  to  measure  4  Va  cu.' ft.  The  -prapoe^ 
tten*  6f  a  batch  were  1:3:8:  the  8  being  8  X  4^;  oi*  36.xnt.Tft;  oif 
sttme -ana  gravel.     In  making  a  rha'ss  of  concrete  *0.  ftj  loh^-ftOciStil 
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wide  and  30  ft.  high,  a  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  cost  of  sev- 
eral weelcs'  work,  measuring  1,825  cu.  yds.  in  place: 

...  ...  Cost,  per  cu.  yd. 

0'.73  bbl.  cenient  at'  $2.50 $1.82 

0.83  cu.  yd.   stone 1.40 

0.26  cu.   yd.  gravel 35 

0.31    cu.    yd.    sand 29 

Water     04 

Crushing  stone,*  mixing  and  placing  concrete 80 

Total     $4.70 


♦"While  it  is  not  definitely  stated  I  infer  from  what  is  said  that 
the  labor  of  crushing  was  about  15  cts. 

Wages  were  $2  per  day  of  8  hrs.  for  laborers,  and  $4  for  foremen. 
The  cost  of  timbering  and  incidental  expenses  is  not  Included,  other 
than  the  pay  of  the  men  and  the  foreman.  The  total  volume  of  all 
the  loose  materials,  exclusive  of  the  water,  was  2,767  cu.  yds.  before 
mixing;  after  mixing,  and  measured  in  cars  holding  20  cu.  ft.  each, 
the  volume  was  2,433  cu.  ft. ;  after  being  rammed  in  place  th«|^ 
volume  was  1,825  cu.  yds.  The  shrinkage  of  the  concrete  unde^j 
the  ramming  was  therefore  25%.  A  number  of  experiments  were 
made  on  single  carloads  which  showed  tliat  a  carload  of  20  cu.  ft. 
of  loose  concrete  made  15  to  15%  cu.  ft.  compacted  in  place. 

The  stone  was  quarried  at  Angel  Island,  and  delivered  on  the 
wharf  in  sizes  suitable  for  a  Gates  crusher,  hauled  in  wagons  to  the 
crusher,  which  delivered  it  to  the  mixer,  into  which  all  the  ingredi- 
ents were  fed  from  hoppers  automatically.  The  mixer  was  of  the 
cylindrical  continuous  type,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  delivering  the 
materials  to  it  automatically  and  in  the  desired  proportions.  The 
concrete  was  delivered  by  the  mixer  into  cars  holding  20  cu.  ft. 
-When  a  car  was  filled,  the  door  of  the  mixer  was  closed  for  a  minute, 
during  which  minute  another  car  was  put  in  place,  the  concrete  in 
the  meantime  accumulating  in  the  mixer.  The  cars  were  pushed  by 
men  to  the  place  of  deposit,  a  variable  distance  of  300  to  600  ft., 
and  discharged  through  a  trestle  having  an  extreme  height  of  30  ft., 
gradually  diminishing  to  4  ft.  The  concrete  was  then  shoveled  into 
wheelbarrows  and  wheeled  20  to  40  ft. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1892,  concrete  was  mixed  by  hand  by 
a  gang  of  20  men  under  1  foreman.  The  average  8-hr.  output  was 
45  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  cu.  yd.  for  mixing  and 
placing,  wages  being  $2  a  day.  A  batch  consisted  of  4  bbls.  of 
cement  and  144  cu.  ft.  of  gravel  and  stone,  giving  144  cu.  ft.  of 
concrete.  The  materials  were  piled  conveniently  around  the  mixing 
platform.  The  stone  and  gravel  were  delivered  in  barrows  and 
spread  to  an  even  thickness  on  the  platform.  Upon  this  the  sand 
was  wheeled  and  spread  with  a  straight  edge.  The  cement,  also 
leveled,  formed  the  top  layer.  Water  was  added  in  the  turning. 
The  materials  were  turned  twice  with  shovels,  being  well  dispersed 
In  turning.  A  third  turning  resulted  from  shoveling  the  concrete 
into  wheelbarrows,  and  a  fourth  turning  in  distributing  the  concrete. 
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-TIWMtf{f*P   iio   ascent   and    the   distances   were    ^hmt^-Iu  <wbeeUns 
A^.i^ppqrete,  and  the  men  were  a  picked  lot. 

Co*t  of  Fortification  Work.— Mr,  L.  R.  GrablU  Is  authority  for 
the  following  cost  data:  The  work  was  upon  fortincatiuns  built  in 
i89a  for  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  was  done  by  contract,  working 
8  brs.  per  da>-.    The  following  is  the  average  for  9,000  c-u.  yds. : 

Per  day.       Per  cu.  yd. 

«  laborers  wheeHng  materials  to  board $  7.50  $0.16 

8  laborers  mixing 10.00  .21 

8  laborers  wheeling  away , 10.00  .21 

6  laborers  placing  and  ramming 7.50  .16 

1  pumpman    1.25  .02 

1  water  bo.\    1.00  .02 

1  foreman    2.00  .04 

Total,  48  cu.  yds.  a  day ?3?.25  |0.82 

Each  batch  contained  %  oil  yd.  of  1  :  2  2  :  Z  concrete,  and  was 
turned  four  times. 

.  The  coat  of  mixing  4,000  cu.  yds.  In  a  machine  mixer  by  day 
labor  (not  by  contract)  was  as  follows: 

Per  day.  Per  cu.  yd. 

32  laborers    ...                      $40.00  $0.34 

1   pumpman    .                    1.25  .01 

1  teamster  ana  uui .~-; , 2.00  .02 

2  water  boys 2.00  .02 

1  engineman    1.70  .02 

1  derrick  tender ...«»»^»»» 1.50  .01 

1  fireman    i 1.50  .01 

1  foreman .^...»»»»^^ 2. 88  .03 

Fuel   (cement  barrels  largely)    1.25  .01 

Total,  118  cu.  yds.  per  day J34.08  :|0.47 

The  average  8-hr.  days  work  was  168  batches  of  0.7  e\L  yd.  each. 
The  best  day's  work  was  200  batches.  Seven  revolutions  of  the 
4-ft.  cubical  mixer  were  sufBcient.  A  12-hp.  engine  operated  the 
mixer  and  served  also  to  hoist  the  material  cars  up  the  incline  to  the 
mixer.  These  cars  were  loaded  through  trap  doors  in  a  bin  contain- 
ing the  materials,  then  the  cement. was  placed  upon  tlie  load.  The 
material  cars  moved  up  one  incline,  dumped,  and  passed  down  an- 
other incline  on  the  opposite  side.  The  concrete  was  dumped  into  an 
iron  bucket  resting  on  a  car,  hauled  to  one  of  the  two  boom  der- 
ricks. These  derricks  had  80-ft.  booms  and  were  swung  by  bull- 
wheels.  This  plant  cost  about  §5,000.  The  concrete  was  rammed 
in  6 -in.  layers  in  all  cases ;  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  have  one 
rammer  to  every  20  batches  deposited  per  day,  in  addition  to  the 
spreaders. 

r  -Cost  of  Concrete  Breakwater,  Ejffaio,  N.  Y. — Llr.  Emile  Low 
gives  the  following  data  on  the  cost  of  making  concrete  by  contract 
for  the  Bufifalo  Breakwater,  in  1902 :  A  5-ft.  cubical  mixer  VraiH 
mounted  on  a  scow  and  run  by  a  9  x  12-in.  horizontal  engine.  The 
concrete  was  1:2:1:4  cement,  sand,  gravel  and  stone.  The  voids 
in  the  sand  and  gravel  were  27%,  in  the  unscreened  limestone,  39%. 
A  bag  of  cement  was  assumed  to  be  0,9  cu.  ft.     The  materials  were 
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st6^ed'  fti  danat  bonts  alfengsidfef.  The  Sand  was  loaded  by  '3  ShdVeV^rs 
into  wheelbarrows  hold-kig  3.6i  fcU(  ft '  ea<ih',  and'WHfeele*' itv  ^tahdem 
•tcftav$leei  charging  bucket,.  TWQ  moreibfiiTrowsijeaCh.  tioldine -il.J..>cu. 
,ft. ;  of  gravel,  were  loaded  /and  also  flumped  into  the  charging 
-.buoket'j  tben  6  bags  of  cement  (.IVj  bbis.)  werti^. emptied  into  the 
bucket,.  ,  Another  bucket  .was  loaded iwitli  'A1S\  tai.itt.  of.  stoue  by  ,-8 
»bov^Jers^  Tl),ese  two  buckets  were  hoisted  by  a  derrick,  in  rapid 
sucpe^ion,  an,4:^umped  into  ,tbe,  mixer.  The  d,uni^,jiVi^p;alsp,yit,l,ea^e^ 
to;  supplying  ■water.,  A  .charging  .man  started  the  jnlxear.  -.  CBfae  cbn;- 
crfete  was  duiiiped  from  t-l:ie  mi.xer  into  aisKip  6W'a'  *?kr  below,  'b^ 
2  nien  who  pushed  the  cat  out  -vV'hefie'd'n'dtTier  derrick  o^  the  niixe'r 
scDW  hoisted  It  to  the  wall.  .  There  w.ere .  2  tagmen  on  eacli  demck 
to  swing  the  booms,  onC'  paying  out  a  tag  rope  while  'the  'other 
hauled  in.  A  parapet  wall,  containing.  841.  pu.  yds,,  was  built  In 
40  hrs.  actual  work,  18.2  cu.  yds.  being  placed  per  hour,  each  batch 
conta'inftig  1.07  dn.  yds.  of  rathmedt  ciincrete.  A  parapet  deck,  con- 
taining 1,720  cu.  yds.,  was  built  in  88  hrs.,  or  19 1^  cu.  yds.'r^^'hr., 
each  ftatetv  toBiiig!  1.08  icu.  yd.  Tbe  labdr 'dost  of  making  this  <5)6n- 
crete  (common  labor  being  $a;7Slp4r-<10-hrs.)  waS  as  follows: 

.''V  .;,'!) -tiH;       .vi^f'-iol  Concrete. 

ii(.     ;     ,  .  Cost,  per         Cost,  per 

Loading  g'fing:  lO-hr.  day..        cu.  yd. 

1   assistant  foreman    $3.00  $0,011 

-''•    3  cement  handlers- ...,.../..,.-..  •      5.25  0.02:i 

to.     3  sand  ■  shbveiers 5.25-       •         0.02"i 

ft'.    2  gravel  shovelers 3.50-  0.02O 

J"      8  stone  gHovelers    14.00  O.OTc 

f:;;-    1  hookejridn    .-.•... 1.75  O.Olo 

'-  .       Mixer"  gang: 

"l-.<*a   dumpman    1.75  0.010 

1   charging  man    175  0.010 

A>,:.^   § -car  men  .;.;..;..: 3.50  ,0.020       J- 

.r..  ■■    i..2  K^nginemen,  fl.t  Sa.25 G.50        ,     ,  ft.03Ji      .  ;  • 

■     ,        4   tag  mon,  at  ^^S.OO S,(i0  0.044 

■■"'■'    '   1   fireman    -■'"•  "-^l  1 

(jiij  ' 
ri.c-  ,^y<"n   ganK 

9ftT     .i  d-HmpfT"-.  .  1- 1  ii 

-la;   rT,^ft- shovel ers.  -  i.-"'' 

..,4  ,ramme'-s   ^  •">  ';  ■   .; 

"■''  '■   'l  fdfem^ui     i."ii  0(»!L' 

--ivb   i  lo.  -:  -    

-liuii  V.I  yTofeU  4152  C.U,  y:i^..I3fiRd.9y-);„.,,,§PLJ.5  ?0.r50 

'"*!'ta[V='fe(M"or '47  tftS.  i^er  cu:' y&l'i'dA'^s*  riot- tacTude  fuel,  forms  or 
pm^'i^tal.  '" 

'■'isost   of  iioncrete    Lock,    Upper  White    River.*— Maj,  # 

Fitch  gives  the  following: 

'x^locW  (No    1)  wasiuW^i.-^^''ei^i^^flt^^Wer,  ..t 
of  .a  darn.     Tlie  lock  was"tjilflt"  inside  a  cofTerdatti,  tlv  «(:i    df  w'.ii.  Is 
Is' given   elsewhere    (see   index   under   Coff'-rdam).      \'.;r'    ■    <<':  i    rn- 
mon.Jaborers  were  $1.50  per  S-hr.  d.-i.v.      \V..;k  vv:is  .!o::'  -.n- 

me»,t  forces. 
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«■  The  locks  are  of  concrete  masonry,  ItS  ft.  long-,  between  hollow 
quoins.  The  height  of  the  lock  walls  Is  15  ft.  above  the  xipper  miter 
(•111,  29  ft.  above  the  lower  sill  and  30  ft.  above  the  lock  floor.  Being 
founded  on  solid  rock,  each  wall  act*  separately,  and  th*  design  is 
that  of  a  retaining  wall.  The  land  wall  is  Slightly  stronger  than  the 
river  wall,  but  its  top  is  narrow.  "  Or>t>oslte  the  chamt)'er  It  1? 
stepped  in  the  rear"  With  l-ft.      ■  ry  3Mt  ft.  While  th-  ■ 

wall  is  battel-ed;     Both  walls  u  :.   thick  at  the  botto:. 

the  top  the  thickness  of  the  river  wall  is  6  ft,  ani  of  the  land  Wail 
is  4  ft.  9  ins.  The  ends  of  the  lock  walls  are  necessarily  thicker 
tlian  the  side  walls  of  the  chamber,  as  they  must  not  only  support 
the  pressure  from  the  gates  but  also  provide  work  room  for  the 
lock  tenders.  The  thickness  of  the  lock  walls  at  the  heel?  of  the 
gate.s  wa.s  ai  oordingly  madelS  ft.  The  walls  are  in  conformity  wUh 
the  usual  practice,  without  batter  in$Jd^.  The  available  lepgth  of 
the  lock  cloamber  is.  147  It,  and  the  width  is  36  ft.  Tb^  lengih  of 
the  wall  below  the  lower  quoin  is  25  ft.  and  abpve  the  upper  quoin 
37.     The  totSl  length  of  the  lock  is  237  ft.'     "    T^"    *^"'  '  "^    ■"  ^^'f'  ' 

The  hollow  quoins  are  shaped  directly  in  the  concrete,  a  form 
{>ein^  u^ed  as  fojp,  any  other  special  surface.  The  shape  Is  that  of 
an  arc  of  the, same  radius  as  the  heel  of  the  gate,  namely,  10  ins.; 
they  are  110  degrees  in  length,  with  tangents  at  either  eodii. 6  uisl 
long.  The  gate- recesses  are  22  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  deep.  The  miter 
walls  are  without  batter.     Part  Of  the  lo<irer  trilter  wall  la  prol  " 

downstream  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lock,  so  as  to  protect  V. 
ba^  from  be6^  scoured  out  by  the  disehaffea'' from"  the'culrer' 

Tb«  upper  «)ffer  walk  .the  funicilai)  .of  vchlck;  i$,^U>  supimrt  a 
movable  dam  across  the  head  of  the  lock  when  the  upper  g^.L  o  .ji 
valveis  need  repairing,  has  its  sill  1  ft.  below  the  upper  njitar  sill. 
In  coffering  the  head  bay  this  sill  forms  the  lower  support  for  the 
needles  used,  the  top  Support  being  a  trussed  beam,  the  ends  of 
which  rest  in  slots  in  the  main  walls  at  such  an  elevation  that  the 
trussed  beam  will  be  as  low  as  possible  without  being  immersed 
at  ordinary  low-water  stages.  A  similar  arrangement  of  slot  and 
sill  is  provided  for  coffering  the  tail  bay.  With  the  object  of  pre- 
venting the  water  from  cutting  behind  the  land  wall.  Its  upper  aiid 
lower  end  is,  in  each  lock,  provided  with  a  wing  wall  maning  per- 
pendicularly back  into  the  bank  far  enough  to  join  the  rocky  bluff 
which  is  from  20  to  30  ft.  in  the  rear.  The  thickness  of,  these  trails 
is  4  ft.  9  ins.  on  top,  increasing  doWnward^by-i  offisetfe  until  ^rockr 
foundation  la  reached.  ■   ;     •  .  ;.    -..i  -   ■ 

There  are  two  filling  culverts  each  3  ft.  3  ins.  by  ' 
placed  in  the  gate  recesses  to  ke<ep  them  from  fiii 
these  culverts  discharge  into  a  large  cross  culvert  in  the  upcer  rriiter 
wall  and  thence  through  8  small  lateral  openings  Into  the  leek  cfift?ft- 
ber,  thus  dividing  the  water  into  small  stneatrhs  ^?njHy¥?fe  W^sir'the; 
locK  floor  so  as  to  cause  little  disturbance  fa  ^i^ats.Pn*":  grtr^rtyln^ 
the  lock  there  are  two -aide  culverts,  eachi  +  i>yr  **6fegr!Whi«h-  pass 
around   the  heels  i.^f.titlift  low^   gates   en terinsi/D^r.i  tfk^rlvaa:ea(i1»>f 
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cess  and  discharging  below  the  miter  wall  into  the  tail  bay,  thus 
serving  to  prevent  deposits  there. 

;  The  forms  used  in  the  concrete  work  on  the  lock  were  of  the  usual 
type,  namely,  plank  or  lagging  laid  horizontally  and  held  rigidly  by 
outside  posts,  solidly  braced  to  Uie  ground  so  as  to  prevent  the  ram- 
ming from  springing  them.  Yellow  pine  lumber  was  used.  The  lag- 
ging was  2  ins.  thick  and  12  ins.  wide,  and  was  dressed  on  all  four 
sides.  The  posts  were  4  x  6-in.  scantling,  spaced  4  ft.  apart  and  were 
supported  at  about  8-ft.  intervals  by  inclined  braces  of  4  x  6-in. 
scantling.  The  forms  were  built  in  separate  alternate  sections,  the 
lagging  for  each  section  being  carried  to  the  full  heiglit  before  con- 
creting was  started  in  that  section,  and  the  concreting  for  each 
section  of  wall  being  completed  before  another  section  was  begun, 
as  the  work  was  in  two  8-hr.  shifts,  the  sections  are  not  monoliths. 
These  posts  of  the  forms  were  tied  together  at  the  top  of  two 
rows  of  i^-in-  or  %-in.  round  iron  tie-rods.  Forms  were  left  in 
position  from  four  to  five  days  after  concreting  was  completed. 

Cost  of  Forms. — ^The  cost  of  , the  forms  was  as  follows:    .^,.j,,       ■._■ 

FORMS.  ''  ''rtT 

Materials:-  Unit  Cost.       Total.       PeriTfi'- 

Lumber,    159  M  ft $11.40  $1,818  $11. 40"" 

Iron   and  nails    360  2.2«^' 

Total $2,178  |13.i?;v) 

Labor:  roi> 

Inspecting  lumber,   15.6   M .3897  6  .04ii!; 

Hauling  lumber 78  .49 

Erecting,  etc..  159. M  ft.... 15.29  2,430  15.29 

Total    .... ..:. ^.. J.. $2,514  J15.72 

Grand  tdtal  (IBS' M  ft').;....  $4,692         ?29.S«'' 

-  ^      •  '.•,-:.-r,\        '  r    ■-, •     ;  ,.    ■>    III 

The  total  labor  time  In  days  in  erecting,  etc.,  was  li21|ij%  diayfc 
and  the  work  done  per  man  per  day  was  130.5  ft.  B.  M,,.    i    ,i  ri  ■-iv- 

Mixing. — The  concrete  mixer  was  a  4-ft.  cubical  box  of  %-fn.  riv- 
eted steel  securely  fastened  at  diagonally  opposite  corners  to  a  3-in. 
steel  shaft  bored  for  about  half  its  length  with  a  1-ln.  hole  for  the 
admission  of  water.  Near  one  corner  was  a  15  x  20-in.  hinged  door 
for  the  admission  of  the  dry  materials.  The  mixer  was  operated  by 
a  center  crank  engine  with  6  x  7-in.  cylinder  and  was  located  on  the 
bank  approximately  opposite  the  center  of  the  lock.  The  concrete 
was  placed  by  derricks.  A  Y  track  led  from  the  mixer  parallel  to 
and  about  18  ft.  back  of  the  land  wall  to  within  easy  reach  of  two 
stiff-leg  derricks,  so  located  as  to  command  the  entire  look  wall. 
The  mixer  charge  was  /lumped  Into  skips,  which  were  taken  from 
the  cars  by  derricks  and  the  concrete  deposited  in  place  in  the  lock 
walls.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  land  wall  the  derricks  were 
placed  on  this  wall,  where  they  commanded  the  river,  W*1U  The^cpn^. 
Crete  was  placed  In  layers  10  Ins.  thick.  i  >.i.  ..<    i'  .ri  >4r,of 

In  the  concrete  work  Portland  cement  only  was  WBed.'fte^lbrtindfc* 
being  Lehigh  and  Alpha.     The  cement  varied  In  price  from  $1.82'' W- 
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12.70  i>er  barrel  delivered  on  cars  at  Birds  Point,  Mo. ;  from  there 
it  was  transported  as  far  as  Newport,  Ark.,  over  a  land-grant  rail- 
road, and  from  Newport  to  Bateffville,  the  freight  charges  were  ap- 
proximately 11  CIS.  per  barrel.  The  sand  used  was  a  coarse,  sharp, 
clean  sand  from  the  Arkansas  River,  near  Little  Rock,  and  cost 
33  cts.  per  cubic  yard  delivered  at  Ldttle  Rock.  To  this  sum  should 
be  added  26  cts.  for  freight  and  38  eta.  for  baulinff  from  the  Bates- 
ville  depot  to  the  lock  site. 

The  gravel  used  was  dredged  by  hired  labor,  from  the  river  near 
the  works;  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  pebbles  of  all  sizes  with 
about  19%  sand.  It  was  not  washed,  as  bars  were  found  where  the 
gravel  contained  only  clean  sand.  This  river  gravel  contained 
usually  from  1 7  to  21%  of  voids.  It  cost  delivered  in  bin.  Including 
all  charges,  35  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  stone  used  was  a  sandstone,  the 
so-called  bluestone  of  Cabin  Creek,  Arkansas,  which,  tested  at  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  had  shown  an  ultimate  strength  of  17,700  to  19,70'> 
Iba  per  sq.  in.  It  cost  70  eta  per  cu.  yd.  at  Cabin  Creek ;  the  freight 
charges  amounted  to  25  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  and  the  hauling  from  the 
depot  to  the  works  60  cts.  a  cu.  yd.  All  stone  was  broken  into  frag- 
ments small  enough  to  pass  through  a  2-in.  ring.  The  voids  aver- 
aged 51%.  The  stone  was  required  to  be  screened,  though  the  run 
of  the  crusher  would  have  been  preferable. 

The  proportions  of  the  mix  varied,  the  concrete  being  richer  In  the 
foundations,  on  exposed  surfaces,  and  when  gravel  was  used.  It 
was  the  intention  to  use  crushed  stone  concrete  for  a  depth  of  4  ft. 
on  all  exposed  surfaces  and  gravel  concrete  elsewhere,  but  in  the 
construction  of  this  lock,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  delivery 
of  the  stone,  gravel  concrete  was  u.sed  whenever  necessary  to  avoid 
stopping  the  work.  Three  mixtures  were  used  in  the  walls,  depend- 
ing upon  tlie  supply  of  materials  on  hand,  viz.:  1  part  cement,  2% 
sand,  and  6V,  gravel;  1  part  cement.  3  sand,  6%  gravel;  1  partx 
cement.  3  sand,  4  gravel  and  2  broken  stone.  Less  sand  was  usedi 
with  the  straight  gravel  mixture  than  with  the  broken  stone  because 
of  the  large  per  cent  of  sand  contained  in  the  river  gravel.  The 
amount  of  water  had  to  be  varied  frequently.  It  was  regulated  by 
judgment,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  mortar. 

The  cost  of  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  for  the  lock,  was  as 
follows : 

Per 
cu.  yd. 

,_  ,     .   ,                                                                          Unit  Con- 

Jiaterials.                                                                   Cost.  TotaL  crete. 

Cement.  Lehigh.  4.051  bbls. |2.45  S  9.925  $1.12 

Cement,  Lehigh.  841  bbis 197  1657  18 

Cement.   Alpha,    4.992    bbls. 2.20  10!982  l!24 

Crushed  stone.  2,256  cu.  yds 70  1,579  .17 

Crushed  stone,  92  cu.  yds. 3.25  299  03 

Sand,   3,006  cu.  yds. 3;;  1  o'>2  11 

Gravel,   12.9  cu.  yds 50  '   'e 

Fuel    .......    537  .06 

lUummating  oils 31^  q3 

Total  materialM:!': $26,322     $2.94 
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Labor.                                                                              Cost.  Total,     crete.' 

Mixer  frarpe $      l.jo  $'J,01i7i 

Ihsp.  of  cement,  9,S84  bbLs ?0.0:i2  223  0.025' 

IVjspect'n  of- oriishe'd  stone,  2,348  cu.  yds 101  238  .026' 

Insp,  of  sand,:3,0ye  cu.  yds. . . .  vf.u  j...  L -.. . .  .  ,     .069  ■   213  '  .03'4- 

Storing  cement,    2,500   bbls ,.'^  j>-. iOid.  199  .031. 

HauHng  cement,  9-630  bbls 08  775  .086 

Hauling  crushed  stone,  2,078  cu.  yds .60  1,247  '  .140 

Hauling  sand,   3,053  cu.  yd&. ,.;^,,....-.      .38    ,  1,160  .      .130 

Dredging  gravtel,  6,125.  cu.  yds..'.' .^.  . .  .  .7  . , , .      .105  646  .0,7,3, 

Unlojiding   gravfel  for   hand   mljc^   cbncrdt'e,'         '>  -"' 

385cu.yds.. ;....., ! ....;/     .181  70  .tiW 

Hoisting  gra^-el  for  machine  mixed  concrete, 

5,025  ctl.  yds '. ,  .      .473  2,378  .2C(\ 

Mixing  and  placing  machine  mixed  concrete, 

7,858  cu.  yds..-..,.,,,'.  ;.'i.i..  .......  ..'.'C.  ..p.... '4     .568  4,464  .49»- 

Mixing    and    placing  i^Qd    roix^  .eoi^cr^p,. 

1,081  cu.  yds,: ".,...:'..■..  ..:.'.■,■.....  ..,.  1.83  1.981  .22J,| 

Tampitig     mkchine     mi*M     conct^te,     '?,838  •     .  - 

cu.    yds........ .«28  2,581  '^    .'288' 

Tamping  liand  mixed  concrete,  1,081  cu.  yds.     .443     ,       Aid  '.r-^O&Z' 

Finls^ln^^tb^''6f  lock  wall,   548  cu.  yds 104  ,  .§,7.  ,,,  ^^OCi, 

-  TotaT-'teboPi  .■: $16,864'"'^$!!§§"' 

Gran4  tQtftl.  8,989  cu.  yds.  concrete $43,186  '  $4.'83P« 

Cost  of  concrete,  including  forms $5.36  percu-!JrdLC/ 

.^Spq^.,<jf(^^l?€t(A*bpr  i^ms  can  be  further  summarized  as  folloljva: 

ji         l/i.iS    «;,-,'/    !--,;■:•      '  WOJ-kol 

.                                                                                   Work  Liibor      dqn«i,// 

done  time  in  per  raaii. 

6i!j                                                                               bbls.  days,  per  dayv' 

•v-.<,  bblsi' ' ' 

Ipspection    of   gement 9,884  73  6/8     139.21, 

a:6tirig" Cement .'.. 2,500  94  5/S       26. 3,^^, 

-!.•     • '-•  ,■■■'■'■    '■                   ■-    ■>■■■'                     cu,  yds.  cu.  yds.  ■ 

Inspectionof  crM?bpd:8ton^ai;iI.  <u  . » w . . .. .    2,S48  71               31.16 

-inspection  of  sand.  ...,,.„,  .5. ..,,,,,.,,.,.......    3,096  HI               23.63 

lyrMgihg   gravel.:-....'..'.:..  .'?... ....6,125         306  2/8       20, 

Unloaiding  gravel  for  hand  mixed  concrete. .       385  41                »i3,3 

Hoisting  gravel  for  machine  mixed  concrete  5,025  1,308                S.fJV^ 

Mixing  and  placing  machine  mixed  concrete  7,858  2,384  3/8,         8.29  > 

Mixing  and  placing  hand  mixed  concrete.  . .    1,081  1,103  4/8            ,9.8. 

Tamping  machine  mixed  concrete 7,858  1,420  1/8          5,53" 

Tamping  hand  mixed  concrete 1,081  283                'S.S^' 

Finishing  top  of  lock  wall 548  29  5/8       -18,^7 

'  Valves /'Ladders,    Etc. — iTie    valves    in    the    culverts '  preylpusly. 
mentioned,  are  butterfly  or  balanced  valves  of  steel  plates  and  angles 
turnlilg   on   vertical   shafts.      There  are   two  valves  to   each  filling 
culvert   because    the  .fvalves   had   to   be   of  low   height   In    order  to 
remain  submerged  during  low  water.     They  ares  3  ft.  2  Ins;  by^'ft.^ 
2'  Ins.  in  slz^.     The  wicket  Is  set  In  a  cast  fron'  frame  bolted  to  tlife , 
coficrete  and. is  protected  from  de"bris  by  a  movable  screen  sliding* 
vertically  In  guides  bolted  to  the  walls.     The  valve  bperating  gear; 
which  isf  set  in  a  covered  recess  in  the  coping,  consists  of  a  gear 
sector  keyed  to  the  top  of  the  valve  shaft  and  geared  with  a  pinion ; 
turned  by  a  rachet  wrench  and  wheel.     Two  recessed  ladders  ii*©; 
placed  in  each  chamber  wall  of  the  lock. 

^.SPhp  ces^  qf  the  valves,  ladders,  etc.,  was  as  follows : 
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Alateriala.  -         .                                                         Unit  Co^  ■  TotAL 

New  valves  and  foundry  work                                     .  .  .f:i6T.0y  '  9    584 

'"  '     ''"    "  ^   "     "  '        "                 .ub  324 

.    \',  348 

^                                               .'";:.  r,iz 


Tbtal   materials 

Labor. 

Hauling  iron,  etc 

Placing  Ju.i  lu  lbs. .; 

Total    I:i V    ;• ;     i_;^ 

CrlUUd      i.  Jia; -MT 1 

Summarj-  of  Lock  Work  ;  UniC 

_,       .  .       ^  Total.  Cosu 

Cl>  inriK   site   (4  acr^) 5       '.u      >'i,0O 

(.462  lin.  fL> -  ♦7 

:.    (3,635  cu.  yds. -,« 

•;•  M.  ft.):... :..     .. ,  .      _   -is 

v:':59  CU.  yds.) 43.1-0         -!.<;; 


Low-^r  river  ciib  Mo-ii  M.  fi.> 
Upper  river  crib  (47.6  M.  ft, J  . 


Total     . . .:.  _ ; .  V.  ::  . .  J. . ;  * . .  v; . ; ; .  1'.^  .  /. .  .^84,715 

For  the  cost  of  the  lo<*  gatesr,  se*  the  Wc^f^n  onTlniberwro:::  i.: 
Piling.     Consult  the  index  unSer  "Timber\\Grk,  Lock  Gates." 

Cost  of  Concrete  Locks,  Coosa  River,  Ala. — Mr.  Charles  Firth 
gives  the  following  on  the  concrete  locks  on  the  Coosa  River,  Al^ 
Lock  lio.  31  has  a  length  of  322  ft:  between  hollow  quoins  and  a 
length  of  420  ft.  over  afl,  with  a  width  of  52  ft-  in  the  cleaf. 
The  lock  walls  are  i4.7  ft.  high  and  16  ft.  thick  at  the  base  The 
total  quantity  of  concrete  was  20,000  cu.  yds.,  requfrlng  21.5^0 
bbla  of  cement,  half  Atlas  and  half  Alsen's.  It  was  mixed  1 :3 :5 1|. 
the  stone  being  crushed  mica-Sehlst.  Two  mechanical  4-ft.  ciibe 
mixers  were  used,  being  driven  by  a  iO  X  itt  engine.  Each  batcli 
consisted  of  3  cu.  ft  cement,  9-  cu.  ft  sahd  and  16%  cu.  ft.  stone,  arid 
was  turned  4  times  before  and  6  times  after  adding  the  water,  at  3. 
speed  not  exceeding  8  revolutions  per  mimite;  Th*  top' ■floor  of  the 
mixing  house  had  a  storage  capacity  of  2,000  bbls.  of  cement  T^ie 
sand  and  stone  Were  delivered  in  side  dump-cara  The  concrete  W^ 
delivered  into  t)ottom-dump  cars.  The  average  oatput  of  these  tti/o 
mixers  was  200  cu.  yda  in  8  hra,  or  100  cu.  yds.  per  mixer,  but  it  teas 
limited  by  the  means  of  placing  the  conorefa  Each  batch  of  concrete 
measured  24  cu.  ft  in  the  car,  but  it  shrank  20%  when  raimriM  Ita 
place,  so  that  it  required  34  cu.  ft.  ot  concrete  in  the  ca;^  to  make 
1  cu.  yd.  in  place.  The  concrete  was  mixed  quite  dry  and.rammed 
in  6  to.8-lri.  layers,  using  30-lbi  iron  rammers  liavlng  a  sq^re  face 
6  ina  on  a  side.  On  all  exposed  surfaces  a  1  :'3  mortar  wa^  placed 
?.s  the  wofk  progressed,  making  a  thickness  of  6  inf.  pf  mortar.    To 
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do  this  2  X  12-in.  planks  were  placed  4  ins  away  from  tKe*'rorms, 
being  kept  at  that  distance  by  2  X  4-ln.  strips  of  wood.  After 
the  backing  concrete  was  in  place  and  partly  rammed,  these 
planks  were  removed  and  the  6-in.  space  filled  with  mortar.  The 
walls  were  carried  up  in  lifts,  each  lift  being  completed  all  around 
the  dock  before  the  next  was  commenced.  The  first  was  10.7  ft. 
high ;  each  succeeding  lift  was  6  ft.,  except  the  last  which  was* 
4.5  ft.,  exclusive  of  the  18-in.  coping.  The  coping  was  5  ft.  wide 
and  made  in  separate  blocks  3  ft.  long,  which  were  placed  after 
the  walls  were  completed.  The  coping  was  1  :2  :3  concrete,  faced 
with  1  :1  mortar,  and  was  cast  in  blocks  face  down,  its  edges 
being  rounded  to  a  3-in.  radius.  The  sides  of  the  molds  for  these 
blocks  were  removed  3  days  after  making,  and  10  days  later  the 
blocks   were   stacked    away. 

In  building  the  forms  6  X  8-in.  posts  24  ft.  long  were  set  up 
on  the  inside  of  the  lock  in  line,  5  ft.  7  ins.  apart ;  and  a  similar 
row  of  posts  12  ft.  long  was  set  up  outside  of  the  lock.  The  posts 
were  capped  with  6  X  8-ln.  caps  which  supported  the  track  stringers 
for  the  concrete  cars.  Each  line  of  posts  was  sheeted  with  3  X  10-!n. 
plank  dressed  on  all  sides,  and  the  posts  were  well  braced  with 
inclined  struts.  After  the  first  lift  was  completed,  the  back  row  of 
'  posts  was  lifted  onto  the  offset  on  the  back  of  the  wall  by  the 
reduced  width  of  the  next  lift ;  but  the  long  posts  on  the  front 
face  were  not  moved,  the  caps  being  simply  unbolted  from  them  and 
fastened  near  the  top  of  the  posts.  The  sheeting  plank  was  of 
course  moved  up.  No  tie  bolts  were  built  into  the  concrete  Wall, 
which  made  the  bracii}|j  of.  the  forms  rather  elaborate  as  the  wall 
grew   higher.  ,_'^^^^'  _,^^^^    ^,ooO    ,3>OoJ    sJsron 

The  bottom-dunip  concrete  cars  were  dumped  onto  wooden  plat- 
forms inside  the  forms,  as  it  was  found  that  even  a  slight  drop 
caused  the  larger  stones  to  separate  and  roll  to  the  outer  edges. 
These  stones  were  shoveled  back  into  the  pile,  and  then  the  concrete 
was  placed  with  shovels.  The  doors  of  the  cars  were  hung  at  the 
sides,  and  upon  dumping  they  would  strike  the  stringers  carrying 
the  track,  thus  jarring  the  forms  and  frequently  throwing  them 
out  of  line.  A  better  method  would  have  been  to  have  hinged 
the  doors  at  each  end  of  the  car.  It  was  found  advisable  to  have 
plenty  of  head  room  at  the  end  of  each  lift,  otherwise  the  spread- 
ing and  ramming  were  not  properly  done.  During  the  year  ending 
June,  1895,  there  were  only  90  days  when  work  was  caiTied  on 
uninterrupted  by  floods.  The  total  quantity  of  concrete  placed 
that  year  was  8,710  cu.  yds.,  the  work  being  done  by  day  laborers 
for  the  Government  (not  by  contract).  Negroes  at  $1  per  8-hr.  day 
were  employed.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  1 :3  :5'/_,  concrete  was 
as   follows : 

1  bbl.  cement |2.48 

0.88  cu.  yd.  stone,  at  $0.76 67 

0.36  cu.  yd.  sand  at  $0.34 12 

Mixing,  placing  and  ramming 88 

Staging  and  forms j.... .42 

Total,  tier  cu.  yd '. . .'  .^J$4.57 
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flad  wages  been  |1.50  per  day  the  cost  would  have  been  $1.32  per 
cu.   yd.   Instead   of  S8  cts.   for  mixing'. 

Cost  of  Locks,  Cascade  Canal.— In  Gillette  and  Ulll's  "Concrete 
Construction,  "  Chapter  XI,  on  "Fortifications,  Liocks,  Dams  and 
Breakwaters,"  the  methods  of  building  and  detailed  costa  are  given. 
It  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  the  cost  was  J8  i>er  cu.  yd.  for 
machine  mixed  concrete,  and  |9  for  hand  mixed  concrete,  of  whfch 
cost  S5.50  was  for  materials,  and  fl.f 0  for  plant  ttnd  superin- 
tendence. 

Cost  of  Locl<s,  III.  and  Miss.  Canal.'^In  Gillette  and  Hill's  "Con- 
crete Construction,  pp.  1S6  to  197;  a  detailed  HlHstrated  description 
is  given  of  the  forms,  plant,  and  methods  of  building  these  lockifL^ 
The  cost  of  two  of  the  locks  was  |9  per  cu.  yd.,  of  wMch  $J  i& 
12.40  was  labor  and  carpenter  work.  Cube  mixeca  were  used.  For 
detailed  costs  consult  tlie  above  reference;  v,- 

Labor  Cost  of  Retainir.g  Walls. — In  canal  excavation,  in  subway 
work  in  cities,  and  the  like,  it  is  often  necessary  %a  dig  trenches  and 
build  reiaiiiijjg  walls  in  the  trendoes  before  excavating  the  core 
of  earth  between  the  walls.  The  following  example  of  this  class 
of  work  is  taken  from  some  recorus  tl.at  I  l.u\  t- :  A  S.iiith  mixer  was 
used,    the    concrete    being    del;  a,  L>anibertr 

cableway  of  -100  ft.  span.    The  r«  d*^iverei 

near  the  work  in  hopper-loti.  ,^l^ 

a   trestle   onto  a  plank   floor.  le- 

horse  dump  carts  which  hauiea  ii  :••.  •  ii.  to  in«  n.ixtr  piatiorm. 
This  platform  was  24  X  24  ft.  square,  and  &  ft.  high,  wit|»  a 
planked  approach  40  ft.  long  and  contaiaed  7,500  ft.  B.  M.  The  stone 
and  sand  were  dumped  at  the  mouth  of  the  mixer  and  shoveled 
in  by  4  men.  Eight  men,  working  in  pairs,  loaded  tlie  brokea 
stone  into  the  carts,  and  2  men  leaded  the  sand.  -  £ach  ^Bxt  was 
loaded  with  about  70  shovelfuls  of  stone  on  top  of  which  35  shovel-; 
fuls  of  sand  were  thrown.  It  took  3  to  5  mina  to  load  on  the  stone 
and  1  min.  to  load  the  sand.  The  carts  traveled  very  slowly, 
about  150  ft.  a  minute — in  fact,  all  the  men  on  the  job,  including 
the  cart  drivers,  were  slow.  After  mixing,  the  concrete  was  dimiped 
Into  iron  buckets  holding  14  cu.  fL  water  measure,  malting  about 
%  cu.  yd.  in  a  batcli.  The  buckets  were  hooked  on  to  the  cableway 
and  conveyed  where  wanted  in  the  wall.  Steam  for  running  the 
mixer  was  taken  from  the  same  boiler  that  supplied  the  cableway 
engine.  The  average  output  of  this  plant  was  iOO  cu.  yda  of 
concrete  per  10-hr.  day,  altliough  on  many  days  the  output  was 
125  cu.  yds.,  or  250  batches.  The  cost  of  mixing  and  placing  waa 
as  follows,  on  a  basis  of  100  cu.  yds.  per  day: 

Per  day-  Per  cu.  yd.  -, 

8  men  loading  stone  into  carts $  12.00  $  ,12 

2  men  loading  sand  into  carts 8^.00  .03  •     '  "^•' 

1  cart  hauling  cement 3.00  .08             'r 

,8  carts  liuuiing  stone  and  sand 24.00  .24 

4  men  loaling  mixer.  . '\'  '<  .06 

1  man  dumping  mixer.  . 1  5u  .01           " 

2  men  handling  buckets  at  mixer 3.f«  .03 


12 


uumping  buckets  and   rammij:s       "'^QO  .  ,  ip5,  ,i    ,.„, 

1  laaliing  form.s  at   $2.30...  . ..  .      30.00  '.iir       ^ 
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•^■  ■     !l   c^ble   engineqi^H/ 3.00  .03 

1    fiieman -otj  .Oil 

1     foreman i;  nij  .dO 

1  water-boy.  ;  V.  ....  I  .  ; 1.''i  .'U 

r  ion  opal  lor  cableway.  and  nuixer.  .  .  l.  '  '  .'1  jC> 

Tofel    ..'.'.". V.  :...'.'.'.';..■.■■'...  .' ?lu7.5u  $1.07  '^ 

1.,!    .;   ,■     ./ .     •.[    i-f,    =:■.'/    !r;o-..   -iWJ    rr.r.i    '>jiiJ8    ^v )    -i-m   '   .i;;,.-:     ;,'/    :f 

Jn  addition  to  t^\s  wat'Of  |1.07  i)er,fi\^.  yd,;  tMere:,.wdHi  t^rCOSti 
of  moving  tlie  whole  plant  for  every  &50  ft.  of  wall.  This  leqiuceidL 
2  days,  at  a  cost  of  $100,  and  as  there  were  about  1,000  cu.'  y^«i.j 
of  concrete  in  350  ft.  of  wall  16  ft.  high,  the  cost  gf  moving  ;t}ie 
plant  was  10  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  bringing  the  total  coat 
of  mixing  and  placing  up  to  87  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  As  above  statad^jUie 
\vhole  gang  was  slow.  t/'j   :i"  'r-n,;-,  c^uT 

The  labor  cost  of  making  the  forms  was  high,  for  stieh'  eiiwifle'^rfct 
heavy  work,  costing  $10  per  M.  of  lumber  placed  each  day.  Tftfi* 
forms  were  2-in.  sheeting  plank  held  by  4  X  6-in.  upright  studs  2'Vi 
ft.  apart,  which  were  braced  against  the  sides  of  the  trench.  Th6' 
face  of  the  forms  was  dressed  lumber  and  all  cracks  w-ere  carefully 
puttied  and  sandpapered.  .       ......  Jo 

The  above  costs  relate  only  to  th6  thiasSlve  part  of  the  wall  aim 
not  the  cost  of  putting  in  the  facing  mortar,  which  was  excesstVefj^ 
high.  The  face  mortar  was  2  ins.  thick,  and  about  S^/2  en.  yds.  of  if 
were  placed  each  day  with  a  force  of  8  men !  Two  of  these  nien 
mixed  the  mortar,  2  men  wheeled  It  in  barrows  to  the  wall,  2  nieii' 
lowered  it  In  buckets,  and  2  men  put  it  in  place  on  the  face  of  t^ffjK 
wall.  If  we  distribute  this  labor  cost  on  the  face  mortar  6v6,r 
the  100  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  laid  each  day,  we  have  another  12  '^tS.' 
per  cu.  yd.;  but  a  better  way  is  to  regard  this  work  as  a  S5J)ara'^e 
Item,  and  estimate  it  as  square  feet  of  facing  work.  In  that  case' 
these  8  men  did  500  sq.  ft.  of  facing  work  por  day  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  2%  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  for  labor. 

''  The  building  of  a  wall  similar  to  the  one  just  described  wgjs 
dohfe  by  aftother  gang  as  follows :  The  stone  and  sand  were  deii){- 
^fed  in  flat  cars  provided  with  side  boards.  In  a  stone  car.  5  nif|i^' 
■Vvere  kept  busy  shoveling  stone  into  iron  dunip  buckets  having, 3, 
capacity  of  20  cu.  ft.  water  measure.  Each  bucket  was  fllled  aboiii^ 
two-thirds  full  of  stone,  then  it  was  picked  up  by  a  derrick  and 
swung  over  to  the  next  car  which  contained  sand,  where  two  men, 
filled  the  remaining  third  of  the  bucket  with  sand.  The  bucket  was, 
then  lifted  and  swung  by  the  derrick  over  to  the  platform  of  the 
mixer  where  it  was  dumped  and  its  contents  shpveled  by  four  men 
into  the  mixer,  cement  being  added  by  these  men.  The  mixer  was 
dumped  by  two  men,  loading  iron  buckets  holding  about  %  cu.  ycl. 
of  Concrete  each,  which  was  the  size  of  each  batch.  A  second 
derrick 'picked  up  the  concrete  bucket  and  swung  it  over  to  a  plat- 
form Where  it  was  dumped  by  one  man  ;  then  ten  men  loaded  the 
concrete  into  wheelbarrows  and  wheeled  it  along  a  runway  to  the 
wall.  Qne  man  assisted  each  barrow  in  dumping  into  a  hopper  on 
the  top'  of  a  sheet-Iron  pipe  which  delivered  the  concrete.  The 
two    dejrlricks   were   stiff-leg   derricks   with   40-ft.    booms,   provided 


with  bull-wheels,  and  operated  by  double  cylindar  (7  x  10-in.) 
engines  of  18  hp.  each.  viVbout  1  ton  of  coal  was  burned  dally 
under  the  boiler  supplying  steam  to  these  two  hoisting  engines. 
The  output  of  this  plant  was  200  batches  or  100  cu.  yds.  of  concrete 
per  lO-lu^.  day.  when  materials  were  promptly  supplied  toy  the 
railroad;  but  UeUi^-^e  in  delivering  cars. ran  tiie  average  output  down 
to  80  cu.  yds.  per  day. 

On  the  basis  of  100  cu.  yds.  daily ^  output,  t  mixiiig  and 

placing  the  concrt-te  was  as  follows : 


5  men   londhl.cr  stono. 


Per  (i  u.  yd. 


ii 


f  °i 3.00  ,03 

t"> ,  .6.00  'M 

X  "'                                        into  buckets...  Z.i^^  .03 

1  man  .i.nnping  (  ,,ni  rvte  from  buckets.  "1% 
10  men  loading  and  wheeling  concrete.  . 

1  man    limping  wheelbarrows 1 1  u, 

•  nB  and  ramming 4.  4^2 


5.' 


^..vP^.^'^ai . .,, ;  1.00  ,ftii 

^^^ -  -  .T^"^.!  .  jXgi 

r  J°  '^  men  engaged  in  mixing  and  placing  tjie 

2-in-  -  stated,  above.  .  ,     , 

^°^  ninci,  J/Valls,   Chicago   Drainage   Canal.— Mr.   Jamps 

^-..^  ^.iyep.tffe.lo/loTiiipg  dijLta  on  20.000  .lin.  ft.  <?f.jCQnorete 

wall,  built  by  contract,  the'work  was  let  in  two  section^  Sees.  14 
and  15,  which  will  be  considered  separately.  In  both  cases  a  1 :1  %  ;4 
natural  cement  concrete  w'as' used,  and  it  Was  faced  with  1;3  Port- 
land mortar:8ms.- thick,  also  coped  with  the  same  3  ins.  thick.  The 
average:  belght  of  the;  wall,  was  10  ft.  on  Sec.  14,  and  22.'tt  on 
Sec.   15,  the  thickness  at  the  base  being  half  the  height. 

On  Sec.  14,  the  stone;  for;  the  concrete  was  obtained  from  the 
spoil  bank  of  the  canal,.  Joaded-  into  wheelbarrows  and  wheeled 
about  lOtjT  ft.  to  the  crusher ;  some  was  hauled  in  wagons.  An  Austin 
jaw  cruWiei-  was  used,'  and  it  discharged  the  stone  into  bins  frpm 
which  it  was  fed  into  a  Sooysmlth  mixer.  The  crusher  and  the  mixer 
were  mounted  on  a  flat- bar.  Bucket  *le\-ators  were  used  to  raise  the 
stone,  sand  and  cement  from-  their  bins  to  the  mixer ;  the  buckets 
were  made  of  such  size  as  to  give  the  proper  proportions  of  in- 
gredients, as  tiiey  all  traveled  at  the  saip.e 'slpeed.  Only  two  laborers 
were  required  to  look  after '  the  elev^foW ;  The  sand  and  cement 
were  hauled  by  .teams  and.  dumpied  into  the  receiving  bins.  There 
were  23,568  cu.  yds.  on  Sec.  14,  and  the  cost  was  as  follows: 

_•.  ■     ,   - Typical  'Wagesper  Cost  per 

General  force.                             force.  Tohrs.  cu.  yd. 

Superintendent    1.0  $5  00  ?ri  oofi 

Blaeksmiih    1.1  ;..75  ,,.,J,i             ^j. 

Timekeeper    U.5  2.50  1 :              , 

watchman ;" ;    0  6  '00  (.mi-             •'' 

Waterbo>-s ^fij.c«l  ..it.9  l.dQ  0   •  ^^             '■'^ 


9(1 


2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.50 

0.008 

0.057. 
0.010 

0.0(75;; 

1.75 
3.25 

,    0.026! 
0.116 

$2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.20 

$0,007 
0.023 
0.032 
0.011 

2.50 
1.50 

0.023 
0.280 
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Wall  force.  -  '  ^^J*^""^  "Cdi  b^jJiJioqo  f)na  jalsartw-ll^d  riJiw 
Foreman -J  I  vv .'  i*ov .  Jo.  PPi.  Ji.  .J;j.o<W9  •'!  "8i59V!  'f-  t0.to3^-'"'^""' 
Laborers,,, .f.  ,,.,»»  '«:!'H>  •»>  -Mm-^i^^-^i"  .•!:!(U6'0  •f-.!.''"0.(WB    •'•>;jnij 

Tampers     .'.r/..,:... 2. J  1.75  0.022        ,,,it 

"^^  Mixer  foi-cie, 

ffU      Foreman    ';..■'.';  i'; 1.2  2.50  0.017 

rij».     Eng-inemen    ./..i  ^U.  iij>:'.«i .  * .  i .  I'.S^    ■■    i'B.«0'='''      0.025 

Laborers    ,••(••>•' ••••    6.7        .vjJbSftaa       0.057 

Pump    runner.  .......;..'......    1.0  2.Q0'  0.010 

Mixing  machines'.  .; . .1.7  1.25  0.012 

Timber  force.  '    '''■ 

Fpreman     0.6 

■  Carpenters     4.7 

Laborers     .-.  .  ..■.".■  1:2^ 

Helpers 5'.3 

Hauling  fo^rce.         .      , 

Laborers    „../...'..,,.... 2.6 

'  Teams    .  . ..';'.'.. .'.'.  .\  ■ 6.3 

Crushing'  force. 

Foreman    li. 0.5 

Engineman 1.7 

Laborers ...•  3.5 

Austin  crushers 1.7 

Loading  stdi^e. 

Foreman    .  ..'-.-v  .-.•.. .:. 1.7 

Laborers    .  :A 32.9 

Total  fol*  fcrddliing,  mixing  and  placing ...  .?0.975 

The  daily  costs  charged  to  the  mixers  and  crushers  Include  the. 
cost  of  coal,  at  $2  a  ton,  and  the  cost  of  oil.  .  -  .■     i        >    - 

The  gang  "loading  stone"  apparently  did  a  good  deal  of  sledging 
of  large  stones,  and  they  also  wheeled  a  large  part  of  it  in  barrows 
to  the  crusher. 

The  plant  cost  $9,600,  distributed  as  follows: 

2  jaw  crushers $3,000 

2    mixers. 3,000 

Track    1,260 

Lumber    500 

Pipe    ,840 

Sheds    400 

f .,;.,.., Pumps    •       600 

iiij>  ;A  q.^^^1 $9,600 

"j^  I  ^la  hyst,  cost  '  of,  the  plant  were  distributed  over  the   23,658 
cjj,  Jj^d^  pf,  concrete  it  would  amount  to  41  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

IChe;POSt;.of  the  concrete  was  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Utlca  cement,  at  $0.65  per  bbl $0,863 

Portland  cement,   at  $2.25  per  bbl 0.305 

Sand,  at  $1.35  per  cu.  yd 0.465 

Stone  and  labor,  as  above  given 0.975 


On  Sec.  15  the  conditions  were  much  the  same  as  on  Sec.  14,  just 
described,  except  that  the  limestone  wa.s  quarried  from  the  bed  of 
the  canal,  and  was  cru.shed  in  a  Stationary  crusher.  No.  7  Gates. 
The  stone  was  hauled,  1.000  ft.  to  the  crusher  on  cars  drawn  by  a 
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cable  from  a  hoisting  eo^n^.  The  outp;ut  of  this  crusher  averaged 
210  cu.  yds.  per  day  of  10  hra  The  crushed  slone  was  hauled  in 
dump  cars,  drawn  by  a  locomotive,  to  the  mixers.  Spiral  screw 
mixers  mounted  on  flat  cars  were  used,  aad  they  delivered  the 
concrete  to  belt  conveyors .  which  delivered  the  concrete  into  the 
forms.  

The  forms  on  Sec.  15  fand  op  Sec.  14  a«  well)  conaisted  of 
upright  posts  set  8  ft.  apart  and  9  ins.  in  front  of  the  wall,  held 
at  the  toe  by  iron  dowels  driven  into  holes  in  the  rock,  and  held 
to  the  rear  posts  by  the  rods.  The  plank  sheeting  was  made  up 
in  panels  2  ft  wide  dnd  16  ft.  long,  and  was  held  up  temporarily 
by  loose  rings  which  passed  around  the  posts  which  were  gripped 
by  the  friction  of  the  rings.  These  panels  were  brought  to  proper 
lino  and  held  in  place  by  wooden  wedges.  After  the  concrete  had 
set  24  hrs.  the  wedges  were  struck,  the  panels  removed  and  scraped 
clean  ready  to  be  used  again. 

The  cost  of  quarrying  and  crushing  the  atone,  and  mixing  the 
concrete  on   Sec.   15  was  as  follows:  '  '•  >        ■        ' 

Typical  "Wages  per  Cost  per 

General  force.                            force.  10  hrs.  cu.  yd. 

Superintendent   1.0       ,  $6.09  I0.&84 

Blacksmith    0.9  2.75  0.011 

Teams     1.7  3.00  fl:025 

Waterboy     4.5  1.00  0.022 

Wall  force. 

Foreman     1.1  2.30  0.010 

Laborers    14.4  1.50  0.105 

Tampers     0.1  1.75  0.001 

Mi.xer    force. 

Foreman     2.1  2.50  0.026 

Enginemen     2.1  2.50  V.<m 

Laborers    23.1  1.50  0.180 

Mixing  machines 2.1  1.25  0.022 

Timber  force. 

Carpenters     ....................   0.8  3.00  0.0t3 

Laborers    ...:  .v-.-.-.-.-.  ..•..•.-. ...   0.7  1.50  0.065 

Helpers    i.i  .■.•.-.'.-.".-.•.'.•.•.•.•.10.2  2.50  0.1?5 

Hauling  force. 

Foreman     0.7  2.50  0.009 

Enginemen 1.4  2.50  0.019 

Fireman 0.4  1.75  0.003 

Brakeman 2.2  2.00  0.W8 

Teams     0.4  3.25  0.007 

Laborers     1.5  1.50      -       ft.OlO 

Locomotives    1.4-2.25  0.015 

5;  .";•■     ,  Crushing  force.                                         .  .                               r 

Foreman    , 1.0  2.50  0.014 

Enginemen. 1.0  2.50  0.014 

Laborers    .'. 11.1  1.50  0.081 

FlrenacB 1.0  1.75  0.008 

Gyratory    crusher 1.0  3.25  0.011 

Quarrj'  force. 

Foreman     1.2  2..'.o  ri.ni2 

Laborers 13.0  1.50  0  140 

Drillers     1.8  2.00  0.017 

Drill  lielpers 1.8  1.50  0.013 

Machine    drills 1.8  1.25  0.011 

Total     iy.y&3 
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The  first  cost  of  the  praWw^'tiis;mffi;'orp?'y^ ^^^''^f^^I^V 

distributed  as  follows  r '•''-'  '"' "^     •'''''    ,      ^"  y'^-"- '''"T    ''•'        '"  '     V" 

1  crtisher.  No.   7  Geftfes^VJi^'V': /^l  J^  ,^;  .•,r:'l':;';$fiO^^ 
Use  of  locomotive.  .  . .'.  MWi .,?-pyi.  P.-?.  .W.  i\"??''^-§{^0F6''^' "'* 
Cars    and.    tr4ck...,.,yj„,iij.  rt  a.Iw  .iioioiuoo.  JL-vl   o5,3C0i'"'^J 

3    mixers S.OOOKrnoT: 

Lumber 1,200  ,.p 

•;  :  Pipe    ; .' .  .// .  i 726"'  ^ 

,,^     ;;  S.?nall  tools .««<.<;.  t-u*.  j-iiiqe.  JJ.  ii.  J;JS.iic-.'liOo6;4rt.if; 

This  $25,420  (3istril?uted,.o,¥^,itb9  .-fW.SU,  cUiv^ydS.  lof'sconcrete 
amounts  to. 57  C;ts,  per  cu.  .yd.;,      •. ,,,   ;,.-.;.-.!     ',f,.'v;   ---.ija.r  ■.-•:..,■:    ,;'! 

It  will  be  not,ed.tJ>at, 2   mixers  were  kept  busy.     Their  average 
output,  was.  IQO,  cu.  yds.  each  per  day,  which  is  the  same  as  for  the 
j.Djixers  on,  Sep., ^14., ,  Ki,,a>;'i  '^A:  .>iL>rir-i  •*,■■.'/  -  ■>v,\j-fr  eil)  .iiiii  t^  Jsa 
The  total  cost  of  concrete  on  Sec.  16fW*«'aia  fiJlieWtfJ  Xb.;')i  (insfa 
0,  ■;     :i.ij'u.      l-n..-,    .'.iioJB    efU    TJfTirriUT)    fiu>!    uri /.  iij;i;p    1pet5^  ^A'-^" 

Labor  quarrying,  crushir^g^^nflimiyinfi:*/.  *;«.. .  Vi^  .<0.9ftl)  :jnoi 

Explosives  .  .  . . , .-p 0.083 

:   Utica-  cenldnt;  at  $0.60  per  bbl 0.930 

Port'land-Ci^TVient,  at  $2.1'5  per  bbl ;  .  .  .    0.180 

,  SaJ3d,  at  $1.35  per  cii.  yd.  ,.,.,-.■ 0.476 

•i.oTotal     01' .i. $2,660 

!.fnrst  coisOtdf  plant. V .  , $0.56 7 

It  l^ijUpt  strjjcjtlj  cori]e(|t  to  _  charge,  .the.  full.  liiist.- cost  of  the 
plant  .lioi  the  wotiktis  it  ilofe3essed,  considerable  salvage 'Value  at  lii.j 

end.   *•■■''  "         ^■'  f  '  •' ._  ';;■■;:  ■'  ■ 

For,  the  purpose  of  conip;^ring  Sees.  14  and  iS'^h^.fipUhw-ipg  sum- 
mary ^'^ven  oS-tho  coEf  per  "cubic  jraVd  p]£.  concrete':    • 

.^i;.  '■'(,"{  IM^'.'.l'.'.'.'.  .'/.'. Sec.  14;        Sec.  15. 

General    force :.:, .,.-.  .%.?0.07  8         $0,082 

Wall    force 0.1Q8  0.1 16 

Mining   foi;c© ,. 0.121      ,      0.250 

'Xlfubering   fprce.  .  .  .,. .' 0,150     .       0.140 

Kayling   force :.  ,  . 0.14?     .       0.081 

'Crushing    force...."..'. 0.073  0.128 

Quarry  force n.r;o;5  0.275 

'•Cl^fVient,  Natural.  ..■.;.•.•.-.•.•.■.. o.si;;;  0.930 

'  Ceihent,  Portland  .,.,..■..-.•. .  . 0.  :j 0 .3  0. 1 80 

'Sarfd    ...U'.v, ,*.;;  .•.■.•.•.■..•.•.■.■.•.  .-..•.    0.465  0.476 

:Plstnt    (fiati  cost)  . ,-.-,  .  •. .  •.  .  -.  •,  •.  •.  -.  ■.  •.  ■• . ;  •.    0.407  0.567 

'., "'Total    .',;■;; 'y\  .-.•.■.•.•.•.■..•.;.•.■..  ..$3,015         $3,225 

It  should  be  remembered  that  on  Sec.  14  there  was  no  drilling 
and  blasting  of'jtfee  roA,'  but  that  the  "quarry  force"  not  only 
loaded  ,l|^ii|t  haufed;the  stdhe'  to  the'  crusher.  The  cost  of  mixing 
on  Seo»  ■16  is  higher  than i  on.  !Sec. .  14.  because  the  materials  were 
dumped'Wi  platforms  and  fehoveled -into- th^^ixer,  instead  of  being 
discharged  from  bins  into  the  mixer  as  on  Sec.   14. 

Cost  of  a  Retaining  Wall.— For.  building  a  retaining:  wall  7  ft. 
high,  forms  wer^  'made  an<l  placed  by  a  carpenter  and  helper  at  $8 
per  M.,  wages  being  35  ctsj  a:rid  '20  cts.  an  hour,  respectively.  Con- 
crete materials  were  dumped  from  wagons  alongside  t'ne  mixing 
boardJ     Ra'inmir.g  was  unusually  thorotrgh.     Foreman  expense  was 


mff^^&^^^^i^^^'^' 


high,  due  to  small  numb^jr  in 

6y  the  g?mft.  ■  '  >-'''-'!'>'^  ^-  \ 


•ts.  per  hr $  i  "  •"  " 

CtS.    U::r    hr S.U'i  Id 

i.'  ' 


Total    iabv»r , $1" 

The  total  ro«t  was  as  follcrws  per  cubic  yard  : 

0.8  111. Is.   I'ortlanrt  o«WiMVt,  nt  $•-' 

Sand ,. 

Gravel     

Labor  mlxfiiK 
•-/I'f.    Lumber  for  fornix,  at  ?i'>  p''^    -^^ 

Labor  on  forms,  at  $8  per  M 


i* 


Total*  per  cu.  yd ♦i.jj 

The  sheathing  plank  for  the  forma  W49  2-in.  hemlock.  :  j<  f 

Cost  of  Retaiaing  Walla,  Reference,^Dlfferent  methods  of  building 
■walls,  designs  of  forms,  plant,  etc..  together  with  costs  are  gt%en 
i^/'Concrete   Consuuction,"    by  Gillette  and  Hill.  ■'  ' 

:  '<:ost  of  Filling  Pier  Cylinders  With  Concrete.— In  this  case  tM 
gravel  and  sand  forming  the  concrete  were  wheeled  In  barrows  a 
distance  of  100  ft  to  the  mixfng-board  at  the  foot  of  steel  pier 
cylinders.  Into  which  concrete  w^as  dumped  after  raising  it  20  ft.  te 
wooden  skips.     Tvro  cu.  yds.  concrete  laid  per  hour  by  the  gang.       ' 

Per  day.     Percu.  yd. 
6   men  wheeling  materials  and   mixing. 

l.T  rts.  per  hr $   9.00  ?0.45 

•?    ~-^"    dumping    skips    and    ramming, 

-.  per  hr 3.00-  0.1«  f* 

and  driver,  at  40  cts.  per  hr. ...      4.00  ,0.20      ,,.// 

i  iuicaian,  at  30  cts.  per  hr. 3.00         ,  .0.15.,,,;  ,.^, 

T©t%l    |1«.00     '     »0.95     ■^■-'■-i 

Had  the  job  been  larger,  more  men  would  have  been  employed  to 
reduce  the  fixed  expense  of  team  time,  for  a  team' can  readily  raise 
10  cu.  yds.  an  hour,  using  a  niast,  or  ginpole,  with  block  and  tackle. 
The  foreman  worked  on  the  mixing-board  himself.  The  concrete 
was  t»erfectly  mixed.     The  men  worked  with  great  energy.    , 

Cost  of  Concrete  Harbor  Pier,  Superior  Entry,  Wis. — For  cuts 
showing  cross-section  of  .tliis  pier,  tljie,  forms  used  in  its  constryc- 
tlon,  and  bucket  used  in  depositing  concrete  ucder  water,  see  Gillett© 
and  Hill's  "Concrete  Construction."         ;     - -, 

The  pier  is  3,023  ft.  long  at  Superior  i^try»  Wis.  The  work  w;as 
done  by-  day  labor  for  the  Government,  unSer;  tjie  direction  of  Mr. 
Clarence  Coleman,  U.  S.  Assistant  Engineer.- '  ."^  '     "^   ,      . 

About  80%  of  the  concrete  was  deposited^  m6u}s  uader  water, 
according  to  a  plan  devised  in  1902  bj*  Maj.  D.  D.  Galllard,  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  molds  consisted  of  bottomless  boxes,  built  In  four 
pieces,  two  sides  and  twc  end  pieces,  held  together  by  1%-in.  turn- 
buckle  tie-rods.     Cast-iron  weights  were  attached  to  th6. molds  to 
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>isb  .ri^Jri 
overcome  the  buoyancy  of  the  timber.  The  concrete  was  buitt  In 
place,  in  two  tiers  of  blocks,  the  lower  tier  resting  directly  on  piles 
and  entirely  under  water.  The  upper  tier  of  blocks  was  almost 
entirely  above  water.  A  pile  trestle  was  built  on  each  side  of  the 
proposed  pier,  and  a  traveler  for  raising  and  lowering  the  molds, 
spanned  the  gap  between  the  two  trestles.  After  the  mold  for  a 
block  of  concrete  had  been  placed  on  the  bottom,  it  was  filled  with 
concrete  lowered  in  a  bucket  with  a  drop  bottom.  Twelve  of  these 
buckets  were  used,  and  were  hauled  from  the  mixer  on  cars  to  a 
locomotive  crane,  which  lifted  each  bucket  from  the  car  and  lowered 
It  to  place.  The  locomotive  crane  was  elevated  on  a  gantry  frame 
so  that  a  train  of  cars  on  the  same  trestle  could  pass  directly  under 
It  without  interference.  This  enabled  two  of  these  locomotive 
cranes  to  Work  on  the  same  trestle. 

Each  concrete  bucket  was  provided  with  two  12-oz.  canvas  cur- 
tains or  covers  each  3X4  ft.,  quilted  with  110  pieces  of 
1/16  XIX  3-in.  sheet-lead.  The  curtains  were  fastened,  one  to 
each  side  of  the  top  of  the  bucket,  and  were  folded  over  the  concrete 
so  as  to  cover  it  completely  and  protect  it  from  wash  while  being 
lowered  "through  the  water.  Occasionally,  when  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  allow  the  top  of  the  concrete  in  a  bucket  to  be  examined 
after  being  lowered  and  raised  through  23  ft.  of  water,  the  concrete 
was  invariably  found  in  good  condition.  Discoloration  of  the  water 
from  cement  was  seldom  noticed  during  the  descent  of  the  bucket. 
The  concrete  for  this  subaqueous  work  was  mixed  quite  wet. 

The  pebbles  for  the  concrete  were  delivered  by  contract,  and 
were  unloaded  from  the  scows  by  means  of  a  clam-shell  bucket  into 
a  hopper.  This  hopper  fed  the  pebbles  on  to  an  endless  conveyor 
which  delivered  them  to.  a  rotary  screen.  Inside  this  screen  water 
was  discharged  under  a  pressure  from  a  4 -in.  pipe,  to  wash  the 
pebbles.  From  the  screen  the  pebbles  passed  through  a  chute  Into 
4-yd.  cars,  which  were  hauled  up  an  incline  to  a  height  of  65  ft. 
by  means  of  a .  hoisting  engine.  The  cars  were  dumped  auto- 
matically, forming  a  stock  pile.  Under  the  stock  pile  was  a  double 
gallery  or  tunnel,  provided  with  eight  chutes  through  the  roof ; 
and  from  these  chutes  the  cars  were  loaded  and  hauled  by  a  hoist- 
ing engine  up  an  Inclined  trestle  to  the  bins  above  the  concrete 
mixer.  A  system  of  electric  bell  signals  was  used  in  handling  these 
cars,     "f     •-•■■^     '•■•■  ""  y  ,^a;«_^-i;».s  ;ot;  ..^ 

The  sKtntf  was' handf^'fi-oiri^thV'iAcfefe  pile  In  the  same  manner. 
The  cehietit  was  loSdfed  In  bags  on  a  car  at  the  warehouse,  liaijl^^ 
to  the  mixer  and  elevated  by  a  sprocket-chain  elevator.  ',  ^,j 
".Chptes  from  the  bins  delivered  the  materials  into  the  concrete 
mixer  which  was  of  the  modified  .cubical  type  revolving  on  trunnions 
about  an  axial  line  through  diagonal  corners  of  the  cube  (made  by 
the  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting  Co.,  Chicago,  111-).  It 
was  driven  by  a  7,  X  10-in.  vertical  single  engine  with  boiler.  The 
mixer  demonstrated  its  abijity  to  turn  out  a  batch  of  perfectly 
mixe^  9,9n(^r^te  every  .i^  mins.  It  discharged  Into  a  hopper,  pro- 
vided   with 'ia    cut-ott    chute,    which"  discharged    into    the    concrete 
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.^,1  laborer.  a,t  ?2 .., 0. 

'  1  mechanic,   at  $2.50 '. 


Total  per  cu.  yd $0.4473 

Add  75 Cc  of  the  cost  of  administration 0.1388 


.ilj 


buckets  on  the  cars.  Four  buckets  of  concrete  were  hauled  In  a 
train  by  a  locomotive  to  their  destination.  There  were  two  locomo- 
tives and   23   cars. 

In  the  operation  of  this  plant  55  men  were  employed,  43.  being 
engaged  on  actiial  concrete  work  and  12  building  molds  and  ap- 
pliances for  future  work.  The  work  was  done  by  day  labor  for  the 
Government,  and  the  cost  of  operation  was  as  follows  for  one 
typical  week  when,  in  6  days  of  8  hours  each,  the  output  was  1,383 
cu.  yds.,  or  an. average  of  230  cu.  yda.  per  day.  The  outptit  on  one 
day  was  considerably  below  the  a%'erage  on  account  of  an  accident 
to  plant  but  this  may  be  considered  as  typical. 

Pebbles  from  stock  pile  to  mixer.  Per  cu.  yd.       iIj 

4  laborers,  at  $2 10.0348  { 

1   englneman.   at    $3 , 0.0131  . 

Coal,  oil  and  waste,   at  $1.03 0.0043 

Sand  from  stock  pile  to  ml-xer.  .,„ 

5  laborers,  at  $2 0.0434         j' 

1   engirieman.  at  $2.50 0.0109 

Coal,  oiland  waste,  at  J0.82 0.0035 

Cement  frotn  warehouse  to  mfxer. 

5  laborers,  at  $2 0.04  34  '  ° 

Mixing  concrete. 

1  englneman,'  Ui  $2.50 0.0109 

1   mechanic,   at   $2.50. 0.0108 

Coal,  oil  and  waste,  at  $1.29 0.0056 

Transporting  concrete. 

4  laborers,  at  $2 0.0348 

1  engineman.  at  $3 O.013O 

Coal,  oU  and  waste,  at  $0.66 0.0028 

Depositing  concrete  in  molds. 

4  laborers,  at  $2.  ..;'.  r?ii;..  . 0.0348  '"4 

1  engineman,    at    $3 0.0130        :  1:^9 

1  rigger,  at  $3 0.0130 

Coal,  oil  and  waste,  at  $1.18-'. '-./,.,,,,  ,.,ijy^.. .. .  0.0051 

Assembling,   tranfii)orting,   aeltlns  8iiff<'MlBac^- 

ing  molds. ir.j»j    ,..    ^ 

4  laborers,  at  $2 ,^^^.  ,;,^  „..,,^  0.0347 

1  engineman,  dt  $3.25. : ; :  ;,,.i;  '.--^.-V. 0.0141 

1  carpenter,   at   $3 . . '. . '. ; '.  %.\\  Jr..Y. '.'. 0.0130 

1  lueclianic,    at    $2.50 0.01,09 

Cbdl,  oil  and  waste,. at;il{|j,aa. U.0060 

Care  of  tracks.    ,       . 


Supplying  coE^l. 

3  laborfetS,  at  $2. O.OSCO  ^^ 

..■'.■.■„•■  ■•ina 

Blacksmith  work.  ,,,f^j 

1  laborer,  at  $2 0.0086 

1  blacksmith,  at  $3.25 0.0141 

Water  boy,'  at  $'0,75 0.0032  T 


Totai  labor  per  cu.  yd.>'»K«*:<  •■«i4k  .;4u.*.',>».^  (!$(Wo$61 
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The  total  cost  of  each  cubic  yard  of  concrete  in  pjftce  l8  esttmat;$i4) 
to  be  as  follows:  .  , ,.     ,  .    '   ./jj 

.      .      :  .,  Per  cu.  yd. 

Ten-elevenths  cu.  yd.  pebbles,  at  $1.08o ^ . .  .$0.9864 

Ten-twenty-seconds  cu.  yd.  sind,  at  ?0'.00.';  .vVi,-.    0.0000  '■* 

1.26  bbls.  cement,  at  $1.77. '.'...  .;Jjyv/.  v;i.;i'2.2302  iiy 

Labor,  as  above  given ,.^ ,.,.j..j,..   0.5861  otJ 

,    ,.  .Cost  of  plant  distributed  over  total  average....    0.8400 

tuxu  (M  Total  yak-dagei, $4.6427  u') 

It' will  be  noticed  that  the  sand  cost  nothing,  as  it  was  dredgied 
from  the  trench  in  which  the  pier  was  built,  and  paid  for  as 
dredging.  The  cost  of  the  plant  was  distributed  over  the  South 
Pier  work  and  over  the .  proposed  North  Pier  Work,  on  the  basis 
of  only  20%  salvage  value  after  the  completion  of  both  pierg.  It  is 
said,  however,  tliat  80%  is  too  high  an  allbwahce' 'f or  thfe  probable 
depreciation.  •    •:  .      - 

The  cost  of  the  trestles  was  included  in   the  cost  of  the  plant. 
The  Washington  fir  used  in  the  trestles  cost  $16,  per  M.  delivered  in 
the  yard.     The  cost  of  framing  and  pl3,cing  the  timbecwQrk   (exclu- 
sive of  the  piles)  was  ?3.25  per  M. 
The  cost  of  the  plant  was  as  follows: 

Machinery $30,055.98 

Piles  and  pile  driving.  ...-.•.•.•. iS.&eS.OO 

Lumber  for  trestles  and  molds. .....  . ; ......    12,094.26 

Iron  and  castin-gs.  .  .  ..-...■. .  .  .  ;  .  .  .': .  .  ..'... . .      7,572.36 

Labor  on  plant 15,760.40 


Total    ......■.-...■.•...•.... $79,446.00 

The  item  of  "labor  on  plant"  includes  all  work  in  building  trestles, 
laying  track,  building  molds,  mold  traveler  and  all  appurtenances  for 
performing  the  work.     The  cost  of  plant  per  cu.  yd.  of  ^nqrete  was 

estimated  thus: ■''-•■        '       '    ' 

First  cost.  .  .-. . ;.....  .$79,446 

20%   depreciation  during  use  On   South  Pier. .  . .    15,889 
Estimated  increase  in  size  of  pl^nt  for  use  on 

North    Pier 3,972 

:  Tptal  for  both  piers. .......;.:;...; $99,307 

Salvage  value  of  plant  20%  ...;.. 19,861 


Net $79,446 

'•$79,446-7-  94,000  cu.  yds.  =  $0.84  per  cu.  yd. 

The  proportions  of  the  subaqueous  concrete  "wei^e  1 :2.5 :5  by 
volume,  or  }  ^2.73  :5.78  by  weight,  cement  being  assumed  to  weigh 
100  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  The  proportions  of  the  superaqueous  concrete 
were  1:3.12:6.25  by  volume,  or  1:3.41:7.22  by  weight.  The  dry 
sand  weighed  109.2  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  voids  being  35.1%.  The  peb- 
bles weighed  115.5  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  voids  being  31%. 

As  above  stated,  the  molds  were'  bottomless  boxes  built  iji  four 
pieces,  two  sides  and  two  ends,  held  together  by  tie- rods.  The 
1%-in.  turn  buckle  tie-rods  passed  through  the  ends  of  beams  that 
bore  against  the  outside  of  the  mold.  These  tie-rods  had  eyes  at 
each  end,  in  which  rods  with  wedge  shaped  ends  were  inserted. 
The  mold  was  erected  on  the  trestle  by  the  locomotive  crane,  and 
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was  then  lifted  by  the  mold  traveler,  carried  tatSAMHK^d  to  place. 
The  largest  one  of  these  nsoidB.  with  its  cbse^ltMi  4)IUl»ftt.  weigtMd 
40  toti.>  !v  was  desired  to  remove  a  moM;  after  the  concrete 

block  :e<i,  the  nuts  on  the  wedse«ended  rods  were  turned, 

thus  pL....wf,  ...^  wedge  • "  i  fr.^m  r^^  ..v«  .,f  ?-i«  ti»-rod.  and  releasing 
the  sides  of   the  mo!  conaotlve  crane  then 

raised  the  sides  and  er  '.td  ihem  ready  to  ba 

1  .n  for  the  nex:  1  to  remove  one 

o:  -ton  molds,  reu  rarely  exceeded 

60  mins.,  and  had  been  aci 

As  already   stated,    the  '.ternate    blocks; 

thea  the  intermediate  blosJi^  wer«f  i^utiu  ti.ei  endiii  of  the  concrete 
blocks  Just  built  servtoj;  as  end  mold^  for  the  new  Mocks.  The  two 
sides  of  the  mold  (without  the  end  pieces)  were  assembled  by  the 
aid  of  templates,  and  were  bolted  togethei;  by .  Ue-roda.  To  hold 
the  sides  apart  when  the  templates  were  r  —  '  •  —  \5  necessary 
to  surround  each  of  the  six  tfe-rods  with  a  nk.     These 

boxes  measured  4   ins.   square  on  the  ins  ••'•    '.■••ied 

in  the  concrete.     Thefr  purpose  -was  to   .  j 

hold  the  sides  of  the  mold  apart,  and  to  ; 

rods  after  the  concrete  block  had  been  b-  s* 

reds  was  accomplished  by  withdrawing  t; 

The  mold  traveler  deserves  a  brief  dei=  is  provided 

with  a  four-dr\mi  engine,  and  the  drums   .  .   uy  a  worm, 

gear  which  was  positive  in  its  movement  in  luweririg  a-s  well  as  In 
raising.  The  drums  a£t  indei>endently  or  together,  as  desired. 
The  hoisting  speed  was  6  ft.  per  min..  and  the  traveling  speed,  100 
ft  per  min.  The  load  was  suspended  on  four  hooks,  depending  by 
double  blocks  and  ^^-in.  wire  ropes  from  four  trolleys  su^>ended 
from  the  truss,  which  allowed  lateral  adjustment  of  the  mold.  The 
difficulty  of  using  so  broad  a  gage  as  31  ft.,  on  a  curve  having  a 
radius  of  563  ft.,  was  overcome  by  using. a  differential  gear  In  4b«e 
driving  shaft  of  the  propelling  gear,  thus  com.pensatiag  for  the 
greater  distance  traveled  by  the  wheels  on  the  outer  raiL  The  whole 
machine  was  carried  on  six  trucks  having  two  double-flanged  wheels 
each.  The  four  forward  tmcks  were  swiveled  on  steel  bed  ptetes 
with  3-in.  king  bolts.  The  two  rear  trucks  were  fixed  to  the  chord 
and  had  idler  wheels,  which  slid  on  their  axles  so  as  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  curve. 

Rubble  Concrete  Data — Bj-  some  engineers  it  Is  belfeved  that 
-nibble  concrete,  partictilarly  for  dam  construction,  is'  a  very  new 
:jrm-of  masonry.  In  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1875.  Mr.  J.  J.  R.  CrOes 
describes  work  on  the  Boyd's  Comer  Dam  on  the  Croton  River,  near 
New.  York.  This  work  was  begun  in  1867.  and  for  a  time  rubble 
oncrete  was  ysed,  but  was  finally  discontinued,  doe  to  the  impres- 
sion that  it  might  not  be  water-tight.  In  those  days  "sloppy"  con- 
crete would  not  have  been  allowed,  which  prpbahly  accounts  for  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  water-tight  rubble  concrete.  The  ^ecificatkwa 
called  for  a  dry  concrete  that  had  to  be,  thoroughly,  Eamme<|  in  b^ 
tween  the  rubble  stones;  and,  to  giVe  room  for  this  ramming,  the 
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contractor  wa,8  not  permitted  to  lay  any  two  stones  closer  togethei' 
tban.  12  Ins.  '  Ab  a.  result,  not  more  than  33%  of  the  masonry  was 
rubble  stones,  the  rest  being  the  concrete  between  the  stones.  Mr. 
Qroes  states  that  most  of  the  bidders  erred  in  assuming  that  '66%' 
to  75%   of  the  masonry  would  be  rubble  stones.  •  ^  ■  .' 

-  The  form  of  the  rubble  stonfes  as  they  come  from  the  quarry 
Should  be  considered.  Stones  that  have  flat  beds,  like  many  sand- 
stoties  and  limestones,  can  be  laid  upon  layers  of  "dry"  concrete, 
arid  can  have  their  vertical  joints  readily  filled  with  concrete  rammed 
into  place.  But  granites  and  other  stones  that  break  out  irregularly, 
can  not  be  well  bedded  in  concrete  unless  it  Is  made  so  soft  as 
to  be  "sloppy."  In  thin  retaining  walls,  small,  irregular  stones  may 
be  forcfed  into  concrete  by  jumping  upon  them,  men  wearing  rubber 
boot&i'.;    ■■■■•.  '  '   '"  ""'  '• 

'■'■Wiidtf  stories  come  out  "fiait  bedded,  if  it  is  desired  to  economize 
ceiTierit,  niake  the  bed  joints  of  ordinary  mortar  (not  concrete)  and 
fin  the  vertical  joihts  with  concrete. 

Generally  it  is  an  absurd  practice  to,  break  up  large  blocks  of, 
stone  in  a  crusher  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  whole  of  a  heavy 
wain  of  concrete,  since  rubble  concrete  requires  not  only  less  cement 
but  effects  a  saving  in  crushing.  There  are  exceptions,  however. 
For  example,  the  anchorages  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  in  New  York 
City  were  specified  to  be  of  rubble  concrete,  doubtless  because  the 
designer  believed  this  sort  of  masonry  to  be  cheaper  than  concrete. 
In  this  case  an  economic  mistake  was  made,  for  all  the  rubble 
stone  must  be  quarried  up  the  Hudson  River,  loaded  into  scows, 
unloaded  onto  cars,  and  finally  unloaded  and  delivered  by  derricks. 
This  repeated  handling  of  large,  irregular  rubble  stones  is  so 
expensive  that  it  more  than  offsets  the  cost  of  crushing,  as  well  as 
.  the  extra  cost  of  cement  in  plain  concrete.  Crushed  stone  can 
be  unloaded  from  boats  by  means  of  clam-shell  buckets  at  a  low 
cost  (see  data  in  the  section  on  Rock  Excavation).  It  can  be  trans- 
ported on  d.  belt  conveyor,  elevated  in  a  bucket  conveyor,  mixed  With 
sand  and  cement,  and  delivered  to  the  work,  all  with  very  little 
manual  labor  Where  the  Installation  of  a  very  efficient  plant  is 
justified  by  the  mag^iitude  of  the  job.  Large  rubble  stones,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  not  be  handled  so  cheaply  nor  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  crushed  stone.  Each  particular  piece  of  work,  therefore, 
must  be  treated  as  a  separate  problem  in  engineering  economics ; 
for  no  unqualified  generalization  as  to  the  relativecheap&ess  of  this 
or  that  kind  of  masonry  is  to  be  relied  upon.  i    .  'iji'fi   ' 

In  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock  at  the  Chkflesi(ift"i^'^  Yard, 
rubble  concrete  was  used.  The  rubble  stones  averaged  abput^^  cxj, 
yd.  each,  and  were  spaced  about  18  Ins.  apart.  About  67%  of  thS 
masonry  was  1:2:5  concrete,  leaving  33%  of  rubble  stones. 

The  Spier  Falls  Dam  on  the  upper  Hudson.  River  js  of,cyclopean 
masonry,  the  rubble  stones  being  very  large  pieces  of  granite, 
which  are  bedded  In  1  :2i4  :5  concrete.  At  the  tli;i^^  of  piy  visit 
to'the  dam,  It  \fa.B  estik^t^A  tbdi'  kbout  Sif^^J^^ 
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concrete.  I  have  recently  been  Informed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Parsons,  the 
chief  engrlneer,  that  about  1  bbl.  of  cement  was  used  In  each  cubic 
yard  of  masonry.  This  high  percentage  of  cement  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  plain  rubble  laid  in 
1 :  2  cement  mortar,  no  accurate  record  of  which  was  kept  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  three  Ransome  mixers  were  being  used,  two  for  con- 
crete and  one  for  mortar.  Each  concrete  mixer  averaged  200  batches 
In  10  hrs.,  of  23  cu.  ft  of  concrete  per  batch-  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  inspection  of  the  masonry  during  the  time  it  was  being  laid, 
tliat  about  40%  of  tlie  dam  was  rubble  stones  and  the  remaining 
60%  was  concrete  and  mortar.  The  stones  and  concrete  were 
delivered  by  cableways  to  stiff-leg  derricks,  which  deposited  the 
material  in  the  dam.  There  were  two  laborers  lo  each  mason  em- 
ployed in  placing  the  materials,  wages  being  15  cts.  and  35  cts.  per 
hr.  respectively.  The  labor  cost  of  placing  the  materials  was  60  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.  of  masonry.  Mr.  Parsons  states  that  the  155,000  cu.  yds. 
of  Cyclopean  masonry  actually  cost  $5.71  per  cu.  yd.,  exclusive  of 
the  plant  depreciation,  and  that  calling  the  plant  depreciation  40% 
of  its  first  cost,  it  would  add  10%  to  the  cost  of  the  masonry,  or 
57  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  making  a  total  of  $6.28  per  cu.  yd.  This  does  not 
include  the  cofferdam. 

For  a  rubble  concrete  dam  across  the  Chattahoochee,  17  miles 
north  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  stone  was  a  local  gneiss  that  came  out  of 
the  quarry  in  large  slabs  with  parallel  beds,  some  stones  containing 
4  cu.  yds.  each.  About  40%  of  the  dam  was  of  this  rubble  and  60% 
of  concrete  between  the  tnibble  stones.  The  concrete  was  a  1 :  2  ^  :  6 
mixture.  =? 

;  '  The  breakwater  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  was  built  of  rubble  concrete, 
^e  rubble  stones  amounting  to  27%  of  the  volume  of  the  breakwater 
masonry. 

The  Hemet  Dam,  California,  is  built  of  granite  rubble  concrete, 
the  concrete  being  a  1:3:6  mLxture.  The  face  stones  of  the  dam 
were  laid  in  mortar.  There  were  31,100  cu.  yds.  of  masonry,  which 
required  20,000  bbls.  of  cement,  "or  0.64  bbl.  per  cu.  yd.  The  cement 
was  hauled  23  miles  over  roads  having  grades  of  18%  in  places,  the 
total  ascent  being  3,350  ft  The  cost  of  hauling  was  $1.  to  $1.50 
per  bbl.  The  sand  was  conveyed  400  ft  from  the  river  to  the  dam 
by  an  endless  double-rope  carrier  provided  with  V-shaped  buckets 
spaced  20  ft.  apart  the  rise  of  the  conveyor  being  125  ft  in  the 
400  ft     This  was  a  simple  and  inexpensive  conveyor.  ' 

^  iT^®  Boonton  Dam,  Boonton,  N.  J.,  is  of  cyclopean  masonry,  that  is, 
of  large  rubble  stones  l>edded  in  concrete.  The  concrete  was  made 
•.so  wet  that  when  the  stones  were  dropi)ed  into  it  the  concrete  flowed 
into  every  crevice.  The  granite  rubble  stones  measured  from  1  to  2 1^ 
cu.  yds,  each.  The  materials  were  all  delivered  on  ears,  from  which 
they  were  deiivered  to  the  dam  by  derricks  provided  with  bull- 
wheela  On  the  dam  were  4  laborers  and  1  mason  to  each  derrick, 
and  this  gang  dumped  concrete  and  joggled  the  rubble  stones  into  U. 
A  derrick   lias  laid  as  much  as  125   cu.  yds.  of  masonry  in   10  hrs 
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With  35  derricks,  20  of  which  were  aying  masonry  and  15  either 
parsing  materials  to  the  otiier  derricks,  or  being,  moved,  as  niucli  as 
il.,000'  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  were  laid  in  one  month.  The  amount  of 
cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry  was  0.68  bbL,  the  cyclopean  stone 
occupying  45  to  50%  of  tlie  volume  of  the  dam.  '  '       " 

Cost  Of  the  Boonton  Dam,  Cyclopean  Masonry. — In  tbe  Pirec^ding 
paragraph  tlie  character  of  this  masonry  is  given.  Mr.  E.  Xi.  Harri- 
son informs  me  that  the  rock  was  syenitic  granite,  "not  quite  so 
hard  to  quarry  as  trap  rock."  About  50%  was  concrete,  mixed  1:9, 
'knd  0.68  bbl.  cement  was  required  per  cu.  yd.  of  the  masonry,  at 
$1.50  per  bbl.  Wages  of  common  laborer^  were  $1.55  per  10-hr. 
day,,  and  the  cost  to  the  contractof  would  have  been '$4  per' eu.  ,yd. 
hid  he  furnished   the  cement.  '.•■■..',•.    ;.'.)■- 

Mr.  jr.  Waldo  Snjith  has  stated  that  45%  of  the  dam  was  cyclopean 
stone,  arj.d  that .  the  cost  to  the  cGntraQ^o.f,,;\^-as.J3i23  ^^r  p ^,  yd.  _ex- 
cA.usiye.  .^:  e^raent.  If  we  add  $1.05  1©^ 'a^^ij^^,,,Wj9^'b^v€j  .$4.2,8 
percu.,  yd.      '.,  .    .*.!,;.'■',.,,,,,„,   f,,-.','  ,,,.  , ..   ' -., 

Some  English  Data  on  Rybbje  Concrete. — The  following  is  an  abi- 
stract  of  an  article  from  I-.ondon  "JSngineering"  :  Railway  Work, 
under  Mr.  John,  Strain*  ip  Scotland  and  Spain,  involved  the  building 
of  abutments,  piers  and  arches  Of  rubble  concrete.  The  concrete 
was  m^vde  Qf  X  part  Qement  to  0  parts  of  bftUsvst,  the  ballast  consist- 
ing of  broken  stoiie  or  Blag  and  sand  mixed  In  pvopoiUonet  determined 
-Jfty  experiment.  The  materials  were  mixed  by  turning  with  shovels 
,;4<  times  dry,  tlien  4  times  more  during  the  addition  of  water  through 
a  rose  nozzle.  A  bed  of  concrete  6  ins.  thick  was  first  laid,  and  on 
this  a  layer  of  rubble  stones,  no  two  stones  being  nearer  together 
than  3  insi,  nor  nearer  the  forms  than  3  ins.  The  stones  were 
rammed  and  probed  around  with  a  trowel  to  leave  no  spaces.  Over 
each  layer  of  rubble,  concrete  was  spread  to  a  depth  of  6  ins.  The 
forms  or  molds  for  piers  for  a  viaduct  were  simply  large  open  boxes, 
Ih'e^tiijf  sides  of  which  could  be  taken  apart.  The  depth  of  the  boxes 
Was  uniform,  and  they  were  numbered  from  the  top  down,  so  that, 
'Kn^Wiftg  the  height  of  a  given  pipr,  the  proper  box  for  the  base 
cotfld  be  selected.  As  each  box  was  filled,  the  next  one  smaller 
iti'  $l2e  was  swung  into  place  with  a  derrick.  The  following  bridge 
piers  for  the  Tharsls  &  Calanas  Ry.  were  built : 

Length         Height 

of  of  Cu.  Yds.  Weeks 

Bridge.  Piers.      No.  of  in  to 

Name.  Ft.  Ft.         Spans.     Piers.      Build. 

Tamuioso    River 435  28  12         1,737         14% 

Oraque    423  31  11  1,590  15 

Cascabelero 480  30  to  80  10  2,680  21 

Nw.  ■:l«.JVi..ii/i.j.v.i;.v..  .  .    294  28  to  50  7  1,046  16% 

^Tie?^  .-.rrnMrr^^-.v-v---    16^  16  to  23  8  420  4,, 

It  Is  stated  that  the  construction  of  some  of  these  piers  In  ordi- 
nary masonry  would  have  taken  four  times  as  long.  The  rock 
available  for  rubble  did  not  yield  large  blocks,  consequently  the 
iJercenta^e  of  pure  concrete  in  the  piers  was  large,  averaging  70%. 
In  one  case,  where  the  stones  were  smaller  than  usual,  the  percentage 
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of  concrete  was  76^%.  In  other  work  the  percentage  has  been  as 
low  as  55%,  and  in  still  other  work  where  a  rubble  face  work  was 
used  the  percentage  of  concrete  has  been  40%. 

In  these  piers  the  average  quantities  of  materials  per  culdc  yard 
of  rubble  concrete  were: 

448  lbs.   (0.178  cu.  yd.)  cement 
K-0.3*  cu.  yd.  sand; 

^'^.OJ  cu.  yd.  broken  stone  (measured  loose  in  piles). 
-  m^?^  PV-  yA-  Ulbble  (measured  solid). 

esSewM^f railway  bridge  piers  and  abutments  in  Scotland  are  cited. 
Imotmib  .atiiihese,  large  rubble  stones  of  irregular  size  and  weighing 
8<«tom  each  were  set  inside  the  iorms.  3  ins.  away  from  the  plank 
and  3  ins.  from  one  another.  The  gaoK  to  each  derrick  was: 
1  derrickraan  and  1  boy,  1  ma«on  and  10  laborers,  and  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  time  of  1  carjienter  and  his  helper  raising  the  forms. 
For  bridges  of  400  cu.  yds.,  the  progress  was  12  to  15  cat  yds,  per 
day.     Tke  forms  were  left  in  place  10  days.  ;      , 

To  chip  off  a  few  Inches  from  the  face  of  a  concrete  abtrtment  that 
was  too  far  out,  required  the  work  of  1  quarr>-man  6  days  per  cu.  yd. 
of  solid  concrete  chipped  off. 

Concrete  was  used  for  a  skew  arch  over  the  River  Dochart,  on  the 
Killln  Ry.,  Scotland.  There  were  5  arches,  each  of  30  ft.  span  on 
the  square  or  42  ft.  on  the  skew,  the  skew  being  45°.  The  piers  were 
of  rubble  concrete.  The  concrete  In  the  arch  was  wheeled  300  ft.  on 
a  trestle,  and  dumped  onto  the  centers.  It  was  rammed  in  6-in. 
layers,  which  were  laid  corresponding  to  the  courses  of  arch  stones. 
A.3  the  layers  approached  the  crown  of  the  arch,  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  keeping  the  surfaces  perpendicular.  Cach  arch  was 
completed  in  a  day.       . 

In  a  paper  by  Jokn  W;  Steven,  In  Proc.  Inst.  C  11,'tHe  foUctwIng 

is  given :  ,  i    .■,,,,:    .      f    _ 

Rubble  Per  Cent 

■y  ^r*fW'»#*'i  •  >f--  Concrete  Concrete  of  Rubble 

per  per  in  Rubble 

'                              cu.  yd.  cu.  yd.  Concrete. 

AnJrossan    Harbor 56.00  $5.00              20.0 

Irvine    Branch 7.00  3.68              63.6 

Calanas  &  Tharsis  Ry 7.08  3.43             30.3 

Cost  of  a   Rubble  Concrete  Abutment — Mr.  Emmet  Steece  gives 
the  cost   of   278   cu.   yds.    rubble  concrete  in   a  bridge  abutment  at 
Burlington,  la.,  as  follows: 
•■■••■  ■■'       ••  ■■    ---'^  '"  -I'-!  '■■  Percu.yd.   -■"' 

0.82  bbl.  SaylOr's  Portland  «f  13. «0. .$2.14 

0.22  cu.  yd.  sand,  at  %1 0.22 

0.52  cu.  yd.  broken  stone,  at  $0.94 0.49' 

0-.38  cu.  yd.  rubble  Stones,  at  $0.63. 0.24 

Water •,.«;.  -..*.(.  ^»ij.W^»fai<.Mkisr»  .»!••«*. ^tf.:, 0.07 

Iv^bor  ( 15  cts.  per  hr.) 1.19 

Foreman    0.09^ 

Total J. :'.  n  :.  :::.v}???:?!^ini 
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The  concrete  was  1 :  2 %  :  4%,  laid  in  4-in.  layers,  on  v/hich  were 
laid  large  rubble  stones  spaced  aboiit  6  ins.  apart.  Concrete  was 
rammed  into  the  spaces  between  the  rubble,  which  was  then  covered 
with  another  4-in.  layer  of  concrete,  and  so  on.  A  force  of  28  men 
and  a  foreman  averaged  nearly  40  cu.  yds.  of  rubble  concrete  per 
day.  The  cost  of  lumber  for  the  forms  is  not  included.  The  abut- 
ment was  3  ft.  wide  at  top,  9  ft.  at  the  base  and  30  ft.  high. 

Cost  of  a  Rubble  Concrete  Dam  in  the  Central  States.* — This 
article  describes  tlie,  earthwork  and  concrete  construction  incident  to 
a  hydro-electric  development  in  the  middle  West.  Although  neither 
the  name  of  the  contractor  nor  the  locality  of  the  work  can  be  given, 
it  will  serve  all  statistical  purposes  to  state  that  the  work  was 
located  within  200  miles  of  Chicago  in  a  small  country  town,  whose 
population  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  those  employed  on  the 
construction,  but  one  whose  railroad  facilities  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  river  is  one  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
glsBjppi,  draining  over  1,200  square  miles  of  densely  wooded  forest 
land,  flowing  through  a  series  of  broad  marshes  and  swift  rapids, 
deep  cut  in  the  narrow  valleys,  until  It  empties  into  the  mother 
stream.  At  the  chosen  site  there  is  an  average  depth  of  6  ft.  and 
flpw  of  600  cu.  ft.  per  second,  which  will  impound  a  reservoir  with 
an  area  of  650  acres  and  a  maximum  depth  of  50  ft.,  10  ft.  of  which 
^s  available,  as  the  river,  here  narrows  do:vvn  from  a  wide  marsh 
plain  to  a  deep  rpclty  chp,nnelj  making  sin  ideal  spot  for  water 
storage. 

The  dam  is  a  structure  of  cyclopean  masonry,  having  a  spillway  of 
490  ft.  flanHed  on  each  side  by  abutni^nt?  gf  the  same  material  and. 
*arth  dikes  extending  1,60^  and  2,800  ft.  from  each  end.  The  dart 
Itself  has  a  maximum  height  of  49  ft.  and  a  width  of  base  of  49  ft.. 
Its  section  being  of  a  standard  "ogee"  type.  The  earth  dikes  have 
an  extreme  height  of  31  ft.,  side  slopes  of  2  to  1,  4-ft.  berms,  and 
er©  made  Impervious  by  concrete  core  walls  founded  on  bedrock. 
These  have  a  thickness  of  2  ft.  at  the  top  and  a  batter  of  12  on  1  on 
each  side.  t 

The  preliminary  constru<?¥!brt '  work,  consisting  of  the  erection  of 
a  camp  for  the  working  force  of  4  00  men  and  the  clearing  of  the 
dam  site,  .was  commenced  April  10,  but  it  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing June  that  the  organization  was  complete  and  the  work  well  under 
way,  the  first  concrete  being  laid  July  9.  The  actual  work  of  har- 
nessing the  river  was  accomplished  by  building  above  the  dam  loca- 
tion a  timber  rock- filled  cofferdam,  500x150  ft.,  with  a  maximum 
height  of  16  ft.,  the  natural  bank  forming  one  side,  thereby  divert- 
ing the  water  into  the  east  half  of  the  river  channel  and  allowing 
the  excavation  to  be  carried  In  the  dry  to  bedrock.     ,\  '  f  "'•  '> 

Concrete  mixing  plants  were  erected  on  each  side  of  the  river,  con- 
taining three  No.  4   Ransome  mixers.     An  excellent  granite  quarry 

was 'opened  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,- where  a  cruiShlhg  plant 

'       .  ,     .  .....  v.-T(f  'Wfj  .;;;'!  <'. .      ■■'         ■ 

*  Engine  frltiff-Contracting,  Oct.  7.  1908. 
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of  considerat)l«  capacity  was  erected,  the-  broken  8tone*beIng  carried 
from  there  to  the  bins  of  the  mixing  plants  ijy  construction  trains 
of  Western  dump  cars.  Sand  and  gravel  were  obtained  from  a 
nearby  borrow  pit  with  drag  scrapers,  screened  and  brought  to  the 
bins  in  dump-car  trains.  Cement  was  kept  in  an  adjacent  store- 
house and  wheeled  by  hand  to  chutes  immediately  above  the  mixers. 
The  mixture  was  in  1  cu.  yd.  batches  in  the  proportions  of 
1:2>4:5,  using  Atlas  Portland  cement.  About  150  cu.  yds.  Is  the 
average  daily  output  of  each  mixer.     The  concrete  was  delivered  in 

1  cu.  yd.  tipping  buckets  and  placed  In  the  forms  by  means  of  push 
cars  and  5-ton,  60-ft..  boom,  guyed  derricks,  operated  by  Lidger- 
wood  and  American  double-drum  engines,  which  were  the  limiting 
factors  in  the  daily  progress.  Plum  stones  up  to  1  cu.  yd.  in  vol- 
ume were  bedded  In  the  concrete  and  formed  about  25%  of  Its  mass. 
Lifts  of  3  to  8  ft.  a  day  were  secured,  care  being  taken  in  filling 
the  forms  to  complete  a  horizontal  course  over  the  whole  surface. 
Successive  fills  were  bonded  together  by  the  use  of  large  stones  im- 
bedded so  as  to  project  half  way  above  the  surface  of  the  lower 
course  and  lock  with  the  subsequent  layer. 

The  forms  were  built  of  2-ln.  dressed  pine  planks,  braced  with 
4  X  6-in.  studding,  spaced  3  ft  apart  on  centers  and  stiffened  With 
6  X  8-in.  horizontal  waling  pieces  attached  every  4  ft.  The  forms 
were  anchored  with  heavy  Iron  wire,  or  %-in.  band  iron,  and  were 
not  interchangeable,  being  knocked  down  as  each  section  was 
stripped,  and  rebuilt  for  the  next. 

The  dam  was  constructed  In  alternate  sections.  40  ft.  long,  bonded 
together  with  vertical  keys,  3  ft.  apart  in  the  clear  and  terminating 

2  ft.  below  the  upper  surface.  Upon  reaching  the  center,  the  end 
cofferdams  were  removed  and  rebuilt  across  the  east  channel,  send-f 
Ing  the  water  through  five  10  x  10-ft.  sluiceways  left  temporarily  in 
^ei  structure.  The  excavation  was  then  pushed  forward  in  the  east 
channel,  and  on  Dec.  3  the  last  bucket  of  concrete  was  placed  in  the 
closing  sluices.  ,    ,    :■:,,.         ■  ;v/  ^sjin;.:' 

The  earth  dikes  were  filled  by  drag  and  wheel  scrapers  drawn  by 
Missouri  mules,  the  former  being  used  for  all  hauls  under  200  ft 
The  corewalls  were  first  constructed  on  bedrock,  the  concrete  being 
wheeled  in  barrows  an  average  of  200  ft.  from  construction  train  to 
forms.  Care  was  taken  to  bring  no  unnecessary  stress  on  the  walls 
by  maintaining  the  fill  at  equal  heights  on  each  side  of  the  core. 
Clay  puddle  and  riprap  protect  the  sides  from  erosion. 
The  plant  and  construction  costs  were  as  follows : 
<7<Mnp:— Th6  camp  consisted  of  the  following  buildings  : 

"                                                                     Floor  Area, 
B'j-  Sq.  Ft. 

8  dormitories  for  283  men 15,000 

2  mess  halls  for  80  men 3j^0 

3  individual  shacks  for  ,3  meo- „..„,.„„f..f,^..-'^:X6,t 


3  individual  shacks  for  ,3  meo- -,r>tr^;'>.*ia/>B-r*,rta-fV<'a?S 
1  storehouse   .  .-.■. . . .........  .■.'.;..,;...  ....t .  ."tLm 

1  machine     shop. . . ;,  .'.•.•.•,  .■.".■.'..■.■.'..-■.■.■.■     OT 

blacksmith   «hop. . . . . : ; . ; ; ; : : ; ; ; : : ; ; : ; ; ;  ;•,:;•  ■  i'5o' 

Total  floor  area. *."!  .l«.  .'T-VA  -Jl'.  ^'?}.  .'.'il'^.OOO 
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;     The,  Qpst  »f  c(?>nstructing,  tkese  buildings  w^s  as  .follows: 

Item.    ,  ,^  •    '   -.111       Cost. 

158,000  ft:  B.  M.  of  lumber  af$22.50.  .  . $3,575 

•15  carpenters  48  clays  at  ?3.  .  .  . 2,160 

.,     30,000  sq*  ft.  tar.paper. at  $0.0225... 675. 

Nails..... ./....-...„,,„,.,.,... 145 

Total  21,000  sq.  ft.'  frf- Jd.flfc^.  .*'/.'??i .$6,555     '-"'^"^ 

.  ,,  Ii}t.erest  Ojfld  ^eppecuutipn.  I.,. .  ..,..^.  .f. 5,500       ' 

,  ( Tb/e  iq9St  per  ^eiyiafe  J&Qot  of  l?u^ding.  wa9  as  follows  : 

I     ,  ..:,   : ,,...,■:  Per  SQ.  ft. 

'      -  '  -  Uvitnb^r  " .'..,..'..... $0.17 

•       Labor  '.  .V. ."..!.'.':  .'. 0.10       ' 

Roofing  and .  liardware 0.14    • 

Total     $d,,^l 

The  caqjenLer  wo:k  Cjost,  $13.70  per  1,0.09  ft.',B.'AIfj,-,lB|il^(<flv/W.a  W^h 

Sittid  alia  Gravel. — :Tne  excavation  atid  screening  of  the^  ^and  and 

grai'fcl  requ!r'eJ/lu3  foilo\vins' plant :  One  screening  plant,  6  wheel 
scrapers,  7  span;^' of 'in,i^les  and  harnesses.  6  living  tont^,  2  mule 
tents,  %'  dinkey  engine,  B  \Vestern  dump  cars  and  Va  mile  of  track. 
The  Investment  cost  of  the  plant  was  $11,500  ;  the  daily  plant  charge 
■i^kS  iS'follbwi's' for' 16o  days: 
rfii-/.-   •■.'»i"  I,.)--    .  ■  :.  '.^•.  Perday. 

■<:■  ■    •   Interest:  and-deprebiaJtion,   $5,000i .?30.30:  ' 

,,.,,,.,,   ,  Coal    for  ,boiler.„.^  ..,,,.,,,,,,»  ,»r<,4.-, 2.00     ti^w 

Coal  for  ''/3   dinkey; .,..'... 0.50       ^nn 

"    •     !  Oil   for   enjarine.-.  .i{".'i'.  .'.'■;'.'..■..•.  .-.. 0.40       ,    ", 

Oil  for  ^  uinkey.  . ., 0.10    .  T'-iJa 

.        _    J^'eed  :and  9are  of  piij^le^.  .^, 7.50     if 

>iuj  ui,.nTotiiw;.  a:-^.-^  .-.J.  i ;  ...i-i\. . . .-.  i .  .■■.:/■.  .■..■'. .'. . .  .$40.80  '  ^"^' 
i  Broken  •Stone.^'i^Tiie'plBiat  for  t^artyiiig  ^ana'^ftishlng  the  brdkeii 
Btone  waa  as  follows:  One  No.  5  Austin  Crusher,  1  hoisting  engltle 
and  boiler,  1  60- ft.  derrick,  4  steam  drills,  6  scale  boxes,  1,200  ^!ti 
track, J  %  dinkey  engttne,  6  Western  dump  cars,  1  blacksmith's  sW6^ 
arid  1  wiQcb.  Tlie  inrestment  cost  was  $13,000;  the  daily  plaint 
charges  were  as  follows  for  170  days:  i    ■. 

'    r,'j  -:;    --.■.■   ;■  .  ■■■■   '-y.  ■  ■.   '■•':■  -.'^'il'  Perday. 

;     ,i   Interest  and,  deprocistion,-  $5,500 $32.30 

.    ,  "Coal    for    boilers 5.50 

■        ''   Cojil'for  24  dihkey. 1.00 

Oil'*ol*  engines.!; .'. 0.30 

Oil   for  iilinj^»i,^,*-.,.,>.>in««  •<.!<  .;♦.. 0.20      .;      ' 

Kxplpsives   ..,,;.,^  •^f>--Ar,f-Xwf  ',U', ._22^,  ..;      ,■ 

Total. i!.'Kn:.i.  r.v;^  .---;.  .i .-.'. $61.80  ■    '■'■''■* 

Mixing. — The  i^^xiiW  Pl«^nt  contilsted  of  iZ  mixing  plants  (3  N<i  4 
Ransome  mixei;s»  1  cu..  y4.  batch^,,  3  cement  trucks,  700  ft  of  track 
with  .trestle,  2  cement  houses,  1  sand  chute  and  2  sand  cars.  The 
inves{ment|,Gpst  of  the  plant  was  $7,900;  the  daily  plant  charges 
were  aft'fonbws  for  168  days: 

■   Item. Perday. 

Interest  and  depreciatldn,  $2,900 $17.20 

Coal  .-......:.....•.•......... 2.10 

P&tv:::::^:r::::-r::r"-r- _^i£ 

~X6ta.l,  180  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.10 $19.45 
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Pkicing. — The  plant  required  for  placing  concrete  wa,s  as  follows : 
Six  hoisting  engines  and  boilers,  7  derricks.  H  tipping  bucKeis,  SOO 
ft.  of  track,  6  llat  tiajTB,  50o  fi.  of  ir.  -  a  dump 

cars,   15   Wheelbarrows  And    18    shi  st   was 

$18,000  and  the  dai^V  P;Iant  charge  was  ;it=  u.uow.n 

Item 

Interest  and  depreci^Tinn    *."  fioo    ,    : 

i.O0D»ll'. -.--  ,,-§•$** 

\rQt\i. ,-..  .  "'1:«0 

Total,  l&O  cu.  yd>.,  at  ^O.ii.  ..-.•. .. . . .  .Vvi-.Hf 37.75 

•  ., ,!,•  .    -i-.n     tPiV.    ■-.-'T 

"WofftB. — ^The   Wag*B   nn!^1    l.ihnr    trfrp    na    fnllnu's  • 

Class. 

3  Formnen-, 

Engineers    .  ..)  ii  i-,..H. 

Firemen    .......t-xiA .75to|Ji,7i. 

Carpenters  .  .'/i.  J^Ja.  ;*i«. : -     nn  tr  ''-  "! 

Rivernien     -    .  '■' 

Electricians    .  .  fm,,,.,.  ..,«>« -^ ..     • 

Riggers  .^. . ;  .^  .-.'^H'r.  .^J'i^f . ..  .  ,. i::.5»  to  j:^.r.n 

Mc'ChanlMT-*-.  .SirUi  .  ^'fWU.  ."A  .1A  .  .'Vi'.-. .  :9*.75  to  ^3.60 

Cooivs SXOO  ,  ■ 

laborers ,,.,11,15^9^25 

water  boys  . . :  ."51.50^ 

Main  Davi  and  Concrete. — The  oc.st  in  pk^ceicrf  4he^fii0P0  cu.  yds. 
of   rubble  concrete  in   the  main  dam  ,uiclu»Te  b£  labor  andqpAiiAt 

charges  was  as  follows :  ..{-      ,^ 

Skillea    .     /I:'  >.; 
Foremen.  Laborers,  t.aborer-'^.  ;  d. 


0.4G 

2.-^  I 


Furuis .;  -■.       o-  ;-!.:.  ;•-. 

Mixing    ;  ;n  ■■Zi,-,,    »•., 

Placing - -J  '  i  46 

r.eOillJ     ,.t         .,  '     'l    vi.      .  — - — 

Total i i-y^ 

Referrtng  to  the  forms,  the  xx)Bt  of  material  per  :  *  i  '  ..rd  meas- 
ure was:  .....:(    i- 1 

, Per  ft.  B.  M. 

Lumber    jii.vifi.i^J.  hfm  .<* S".'  -. 

Nails ..rrt-..,+.,,(^=r-  -., ' "■'>^' \ 

Wire   i-'.f uo  ^ 

Total $d.tJ2S       .-3 

"'■'The  forms  were  us^d  t'.ro.;  tir.v  s  und  the. average  cost.af  forms 
per  square  foot  of  surface  covered  wa.s  24  cts.,  which  is  a  very  hTgli 
'Coist.'  ■    ■    "''\_  "'-    '''*       '"  .'"'.'"    "  '".', 

Concrete  CorevMU,  East  Dikei — iTiis  cdrewall  averaged  11.2  ft.  in 
height,  (iontairied  2,893  cu.  ids.,  arid  took  78  days,  including  Sim- 
days  and  idle  days,  to  build' with  a 'force  of  o  foremen,  10  skilled 
laborers  and  80  laborers. "  Sectional  foriris  4  x  12  ft.  of  l-in.  bo3.r48 
and  2  x  6-in.  studding,  were  used.  The  concrete  y>'^s  delivered  vo 
trestle 'Tutinifig  1,000  ft  bj^  train:  Tt^he  cost  "of  the  corewall  was  as 
follows:  ,,        .         .     ,^  .      .,. 
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Item.  Total. 

3,350  bbls.  cement,  at  $2.31 5  6,e7^ 

y64  cu.  yds.   sand  and  gravel,  at  75  cts. .  ......        '725 

1,928  cu.  yds.   broken   stone,   at   $1.08 2  082 

Mixing  concrete  (2,983  cu.  yds.,  at  42  cts.) l!215 

Placing  concrete  (2,893  cu.  yds.,  at  11.01)..,...      2  947 
,Z^r4i09  sq.  ft  forms,  at  43  cts. ii     1,232 

■  ■       -,  -^.  ,•  ■ ■'<'.,     liuonasli  hnii  J- — — — 

Total .$14,876 

cu.  yds.  excavation,  at  .9.8.  cts 1,424 


oM50 


■Grand   total $16,300 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  work  proper  was  tjiu*  ^5.14 
and  the  cost  including  excavation  was  $5.66  per  cu.  yd. 

Earthwork. — The  cost  of  the  earthwork  in  the  dikes  was  as 
follows :  

East  dike. •  Volume,  21,900  cu.  yds:,  sandy  loam;  force,  2  foremen, 
44  laborers,  60  mules;  lead,  600  ft;  plant  No.  2  wheel  scrapers; 
unit  cost,   28  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

West  dike:  8,900  cu.  yds.,  sandy  lo&m ;  force,  1  foreman,  14 
laborers,  20  mules;  lead,  60  ft.  ;  plant,  drag  scrapers ;  unit  cost 
26  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Fence  Post.— Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Fence  posts  need  not  contain  more  than  0.«  cii.  ft.  of  concrete,  if 
the  posts  are  made  tapering.  They  should  be  reinforced  with  gal- 
vanized wire,  for  the  metal  Is  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  con- 
crete that  it  is  likely  to  rust  Two  men  will  make  100  such  posts 
per  day,  or  2.22  cu.  yds. ;  while  three  good  men  have  made  200 
posts  per  day,  or  about  1.5  cu.  yds.  per  man.  A  double  mold  for 
making  two  parts  is  used,  and  should  be  collapsible,  so  that  it  can 
be  removed  in  24  to  4  8  hrs.  Wooden  molds  that  ha^^  been  in  use 
three  years  are  still  in  service.  Such  posts  can  be  made  for  11  to 
.12%  cts.  each,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  $5.40  per  cu.  yd.,  prices 
b6lng  as  follows: 

Cenient,    per    bbl $1.50 

Gravel,  'per   cu.   yd. 0.40 

Galvanized  wire,  per  lb 02  % 

Wages,   per  day 1.50 

Mixtures  of  1 :  3  and  1 :  4  are  best 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Telephone  Poles.*— The  possibilities 
for  reinforced  concrete  poles  In  transmission  line  work  have  re- 
cently been  very  carefully  investigated  by  the  Richmond  (Ind. ) 
Home  Telephone  Co.,  which  has  constructed  a  line  across  the  White- 
water River,  using  poles  ranging  from  45  to  55  ft  in  height  of  the 
construction  shown  by  Fig.  2,  invented  by  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Bailey,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  company.  The  following 
account  of  these  investigations  and  of  the  studies  made  by  the 
American  Concrete  Pole  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  which  has  been  organ- 
ized to  market  the  poles,  has  been  compiled  from  information  given 
Us  by  Mr.  Bailey.  ,,       -.r..,  j,..-..    ,rf.i 

For  poles  30  ft  long  and  under,  the  moldtpg:  U  doowf  4:H^izontally 

'Engineering-Contracting,  March  11,  1908. 
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on  the  ground  and  th«  poI«  erected  when  hard  like  a  wooden  pole ; 
for  poles  over  30  ft  long  the  molding  is  done  in  forms  set  vertical  in 
the  pole  hole.  The  following  figures.  Table  IX,  are  given  as  the  cost 
without  royalty  of  concrete  poles  molded  as  described.  These  costs 
are  for  poles  erected  excluding  the  material  cost  of  steps  but  In- 


Fig.    2. — Concrete 


eluding  labor  cost  of  setting  steps,  and  they  are  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing wages  and  prices: 

Foreman,  per  day J3.00 

Laborers,  per  day » 1.75 

Cement,  per  barrel 2.00 

Stone,  gravel  or  sand,  per  cu.  yd. 1.00 

For  sake  of  comparison,  the  cost  of  cedar  poles  has  been  added  to 
the  table ;  these  costs  include  poles,  unloading,  dressing,  gaining, 
roofing,  boring,  hauling  and  setting.  All  figures  are  as  furnished  by 
Mr.  Bailey.  Regarding  the  methods  of  constructing  concrete  poles, 
Mr.  Bailey  says  :  , 

"All  of  the  larger"  concrete  poles  (that  is,  poles  over  30  ft  in 
height),  are  built  upright  in  position  ready  for  use,  the  forms  being 
set  perpendicularly  over  -the  hole  in  which  the  pole  is  to  be  placed, 
the  hole  having  been  dug  to  conform  \*^ith  the  size  pole  prior  to  the 
Betting  of  form ;  thus  when  the  concrete  is  poured  in  at  the  top  of 
form,  the  hole  is  entirely  filled  and  the  concrete  knit  firmly  to  the 
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soUd  earth  that  has  never  been  disturbed.  There  is  no  replaclOft\oC 
earth  or  tamping  required. 

"All  poles  under  30  ft.  in  height,  up  to  the  present  ilme.  have 
been  built  on  the  ground  and  set  after  they  have  been  seasoned,  ajl- 
thodgh  there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  and  I  believe  that  with  tlip 
proper  e<ruipment  and  a  little  practice  that  it  \viil  be  discovered  that 
even  the  smaller  poles  can  be  built  more  economically  upright.  As 
to  the  cost  of  setting  these  poles,  it  Is  true  that  they  will  have  to  .be 
handled  -Writh  a  derrick  or  gin  pole,  but  with  this  equipment  they  can 
■htf"-^  handled  very  rapidly,  and,  I  belieye,  almost  as  cheaply  as  the 
'•irtfoden  pole  One  can  readily  see  that  as  the  larger  jkiI&s  are  built 
upright  in  position  which  they  are  to  occupy,  that  there  is  no  heavy 
iftJatet-fa!  to  handle — consequently,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any 
heavy  rig^ng  or  equipment.  The  hole  {s  first  dug  and  the  f*nn  i« 
set  directly  over  the  same.  After  the  form  has  been  pWced.  the 
^inf orcing -rods  and  binding  wfres  are  placed  and  the  Tieo 

ready  to  receive  concrete.     After  the  concrete  has  beer.  ...  Ift 

W  left  for  about  three  or  four  days,  depending  on  the  weitiier,  be- 
fore the  forms  are  removed.  The  most  economical  way  of  handling 
concrete  is  with  a  small  mixer,  capable  of  mi.\ing  2  or  3  cu.  yds.  per 
bour  and  the  old-fashioned  grain  elevator.  With  this  equipment,  the 
concrete  4»  placed  as  rapidly  as  it  is  mixed  and  with  the  same  power. 
The  pourtng  in  of  the  concrete  Into  the  top  of  the  form  tamps  jjt 
thorou^ly  and  it  shows  a  solid  compact  concrete  ' 

"This  proposition  is  like  a  great  many  others — at  first  sight  it  ap- 
t'ears'  impractical  on  account  of  first  tost,  bUt  on  investigation  we 
find  that  this  is  only  a  phantom  and  that  after  all  is  done  and  sa4dl 
the  proposition  is  economy.  '' 

"1  give  you  here  the  exact  cost  data  on  one  of  th»,^-^.9(^ 

erected  over  the  Whitewater  river  at  Richmond,  Ind.;,-'  ;„uJ-a  o* 

,        '  MateriaJs:  .  '      .  \     '       ' 

...-   .     .4  i-in.  steel  rods  40   ft.  long,  and  4  %-in.  steel   *    ^^  "^^  ^ 

j^  •.  :  roda.     15     ft.     long     including     "tT"     bolts       ^^^  **^ 

^""  ^^*ch  they  were  tied  together $IZ.Z4 

56  cu.  ft.  of  concrete 7y^ 

1   set  of  bindine  wires '.'.'.'.'.'.... i  s o 

To:  j.T.i  OS 


>--.t'ns_  form,  placing  rods,  and  binding 
.  e.  guymg,  trumg  saJiie  rteady  for  eon- 
?te,  one  day : 


.           1  Bjan.  at  «3.o# s  i  oo          ■ 

1  man,  at  J2.50 otl 

2  men,  at  $2.00 '.'.'.'.'.'...  """o 

4  men  and  one  horse  mixing  and  piaclr  - 

^ '       ,  .          2  lirs.  and  11  min&  . ,....'..,.  _     S         ^n 

2  men  taking  down  for"-   --^    .„..,■.,  ,  ^ 

3  hra    ....:.......  .:;■;;     135 

Total  labor ,. TlsTi 

'  Total  materials  and  labor.  > ?36jT 

"You  will  note  that  this  cost  is  ?4.18  in  excess  of  m>   tabulated 
statement    (Table   I).     T^fe  "was  (ft£e^  t<3f"ihe  iWafion  of  ihe  i4uL 
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These  poles  were  set  in  over  rough  ground  and  in  a  river  bottom 
where  we  had  water  to  contend  with  and  the  conditions  were  very 
unfavorable  to  the  erection  of  any  kind  of  poles.  It  would  have  cost 
considerable  more  to  set  wood  poles  in  the  same  place.  We  were 
also  obliged  to  use  labor  inexperienced  on  this  class  of  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  after  the  men  are  properly  broken  in  and  equipment  work- 
ing properly,  that  concrete  poles  can  actually  be  built  for  less  than 
first-class  cedar  complete,  set  in  the  ground.  There  is  no  compari- 
son between  wood  and  concrete  when  we  take  into  consideration 
strength,  durability,  and  its  lack  of  destruction  from  other  causes, 
such  as  birds,  insects,  lightning,  etc.  The  more  thought  and  test 
that  the  writer  applies  to  this  method  of  construction,  the  more  en- 
thusiastic he  has  become  and  he  expects  to  see  the  day  when  no 
first-class  construction  will  consider  anything  but  steel.  Iron  or 
concrete  poles."  '      ,  '.  ,^.' 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete,  po|e«,^— Mr.  F.  J.  Hunt  is  authori«f 
the  following: 

iTie  prime  factors  in  the  construction  of  concrete  poles  are  the 
materials  forming  the  grout.  This  is  true  of  all  concrete  construc- 
tio'n,  but  particularly  so  in  the  construction  of  concrete  poles,  where 
the  cross-section  is  small  and  the  greatest  possible  tensile  strength 
is  desired.  Unless  the  best  quality  of  crushed  stone  and  sand  is 
used,  desired  results  cannot  be  obtained.  Fig.  3  shows  the  method 
of  molding  concrete  poles  on  which  these  and  the  following  remarks 
are  based. 

The  steel  reinforcing  rods  are  placed  1  in.  from  the  surface  of  the 
pole  in  3  sets ;  four  rods  extend  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  four  rods 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  pole  and  four  rods  one-third  of  the 
length.  In  testing  the  finished  pole  to  destruction  this  distribution  of 
the  steel  was  found  to  be  practical,  giving  a  uniform  stress  from  top 
to  ground  line.  A  30-ft.  pole  with  6-ln.  top  and  9-in.  base  deflected 
3  ft.  at  the  top  from  a  plumb  line,  and  straightened  when  the  load 
was  removed  without  any  apparent  damage  to  the  pole.  A  30-ft 
pole  must  stand  a  strain  of  2,500  ft.  lbs.,  at  the  groundllne.  The  fea- 
ture to  be  reckoned  with  In  the  building  of  a  line  of  concrete  poles 
is  the  transportation  and  erection.  A  30-ft.  pole,  with  a  6-in.  top, 
will  weigh  2,000  lbs.  It  Is  a  practical  proposition  to  build  this  length 
pole  in  a  yard,  in  forms  on  the  ground.  A  pole  of  any  greater  length 
should  be  built  in  place,  from  the  ground  up,  although  I  have  erected 
45-ft.  poles  that  weighed  5,600  lbs.  The  30-ft.  reinforced  concrete 
pole  can  be  built  In  Chicago  for  J7.50  and  erected  with  proper  equip- 
ment for  $1  each.  • 

The  reinforced  30-ft  concrete  pole  with  6-ln.  top  and  10-ln.  base, 
and  comers  chamfered  to  1-in.  radii  contains  "^  cu.  yd.  of  concrete 
and  200  lbs.  of  steel,  the  cost  being  as  follows:         ., 

200  lbs.  of  steel,  at  $1.85  per  100  Iba.. ........ ..|3.70 

%  cu.  yd.  concrete,  at  $7.50  per  yd-.  ....H(fe^»i-'«.w.   3.76 
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Th«  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  flntshed  p6le  Is  based  on  the  fot- 
lowing  prices:  Crushed  stone,  ?1.25  per  cri.  yd.;  sand,  |1.10  per  cii. 
yd.;  cement,  fl.75  per  bbl.,  and  labor,  20  cts.  per  hr.  In  erecting 
concrete  poles,  the  equipment  will  vary  to  suit  the  conditlona  On 
traction  lines,  where  the  poles  are  close  to  the  track,  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  erection  is  to  rig  a  hinged  stiff-leg  derrick  on  a  flat 
car,  with  a  boom  of  sufficient  length  to  pick  up  poles  on  cars  at 


«}89} 


■xlL 


Fig.   3. — Molding  Polea 

either  end  of  the  derrick  car.  This  derrick  should  be  hinged  so  as  to 
be  conveniently  lowered  to  pass  under  grade-crossings  and  obstruc- 
tions of  any  nature.  On  steam  railway  construction,  where  the  pole 
line  Is  often  60  to  70  ft.  from  the  track,  a  derrick  truck  with  jack- 
arms  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  car,  picking  up  the  delivered 
poles  from  the  ground  instead  of  from  the  car. 

Bills  of  Materials  and  Cost  of  Concrete  Poles.* — ^The  increasing 
cost  of  wooden  poles  for  telephone,  telegraph,  trolley  line  and  other 
electric  transmission  line  work  is  leading  engineers  seriously  to 
search  for  some  substitute  material.  This  material  is  believed  by  a 
number  of  engineers  to  be  reinforced  concrete  and  within  the  last 
year  or  two  there  have  been  quite  extensive  studies  of  reinforced 
concrete  pole  construction.  The  results  of  some  of  these  studies 
are  given  in  the  succeeding  sections,  and  In  connection  with  them  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  article  published  in  our  issue  of 
Nov.  20,  1907,  describing  the  construction  of  150-ft.  transmission  line 

•i?n^fnee«Hiy-C«>nfr<i«fiM^y  Jfttt;  29,1308. 
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poles  for  the  Xiincoln- Light  &  Power  Co.  iij  0,|3f^?^0 .-^fidjftlTjiHHithe 
methods  adopted  for  coriu)Uthig  the  etrejsses.,,    '•    ,  -^     ■:■.•:     .i-  <  i 

Comparative  Strength  Tests  of  Concrete  and  Cedar  Poles. — -In  1906 
two  forms  of  reinforced  concrete  poles  were  tested  in  comparison 
with  two  ao-ft.  selected  cedar  poles  for  Mr.  G-  A.  Cellar,  Superin- 
tendent of  Telegraph,  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburg.  The 
concrete  poles  w^eie  made  and  the  tests  conducted. toy  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Cummings  of  Pittsl>urg,  i?a.  Both  poles  were  8  ins.  in  diameter  at 
the  top  and  13  ins,  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  both  poles  were 
molded  hollpw,  with  shells  from  1%  ins.  to  3  ins.  thick,  for  about 
two-thirds  of  their  height  and  solid  for  the  rest  of  the  height.  One 
pole  was  octagonal  in  section  and  one  was  square  in  section  with 
chamfered  corners.  Eacli  pole  weiglied  approximat^ely  3,500  lbs. 
Both  poles  were  designed  to  carry  50  wires  each  coated  with  Ice 
enough  to  make  it  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  to  resist  a  wind  load  of  30 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The  poles  were  assumed  to  stand  100  ft.  apart  and 
were  made  30  ft.  higli.  These  conditions  are  approximately  equiva- 
lent to  a  concentrated  load  of  1,000  lbs.  applied  near  the  top  of 
the  pole.  The  reinforcement  for  both  poles  consisted  of  a  peripheral 
ring  of  eight  24-ft.  bars  of  round  steel  and  alternately  %  in.  and 
%  in.  in  diameter.  "Wooden  blocks  were  molded  Into  the  poles  for 
attaching  clips  and  braces  and  through  holes  cored  for  cross-arm 
bolts.  Both  the  wooden  and  the  concrete  poles  were  set  approxi- 
mately 5  ft.  into  3x3x5  ft.  concrete  bases. 

Mr.  Cummings  describes  the  method  of  conducting  the  tests  as 
follows : 

"The  load  was  applied  through  a  band  10  ins.  frtjim  the  top  of  the 
pole  by  means  of  two  %-in.  wire  ropes  which  passed  over  two  12-in. 
sheaves  near  the  end  of  an  inclined  A-frame.  These  ropes  received 
-the  hook  supporting  a  differential  chain  hoist  of  5  -tons  capacity. 
The  base  of  the  A-frame  rested  freely  upon  the  front  edge  of  the 
concrete  foundation  and  Inclined  away  from  the  poles  at  an  angle 
,of  45°.  |.^,piUIey  suspended  from  the  ^trenje  e^dof  the  ^-fram^ 
carried  the  differential  hoist,  the  lever  arin  and, counterweight.  The 
initial  load  appliedal;  the  top  of  the  pole , was  .thug  reduced  to  50  lbs. 
The  tp^V  a.mount  of  applied  load  was  measured  pY  :^  simple ...ley^ff 
,One  end  ojf  >yhi4?ii;T<?^s  supported  on  the  platfc!rm,,pf  a  2,5Q0,-:U>. 
capacity  weighing  scale,  while  the  otlT  ;is  attached  to  chain 

ibeiet,  ■,  TJie  two  acpg^^^hi^^i^^  »  rij>f:ki  :  suit^bfy  ^^^ppprted. 

The  Joad  was  appjied  or. released  by  operaung  th©  differentia^ , hoist. 
In  applying  the  load  the  hoist  M'ould  reduce  .the  distance  between  the 
hooks. at  any  rate  of  i speed  desired.  lA  gradufiteid  rule  was  fastened 
at  the  top,  of  the  pole  being  tested  and  extended  back.  paiviUe;}  W>th 
.the  line  of  poles  crossing  the  arm  containing,  a  gage  pin.,  from  which 
^JOlnt  deflections  were  read..  This  arm  was  nailed  to,  a  rigidly  l?rac;ed 
upright  erected  near  the  i?ear  telegraph  pole.  Deflections  (Tahlp^X-) 
■were  also  read  12  Ibh.  above  the  foundations  by  means  o?^,  movable 
nile.  The  platfiorm  for  .«aipportin«  the  observer  reading  deflections  at 
top  of  poles  was  suspended  from  a  nearby  bridge.  The  accompany- 
ing table  gives  the  loads  and  corresponding  deflections  of  four  poles 


1,830 
2,230 

1/32 
1/16 

3:17 
3:li> 

50 
2.630 
3,030 

1/32 
3/16 

3 -is 

3:20 

Temp,  deflec. — %  In. 
Crks.  Nos.  1  and  2. 

50 
3.430 
3,210 
3.150 

1/16 

% 

3':24 
3:25 
3:26 

Temp,  deflec. — 2  in. 
Cracks  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Crk.  5  crshd.  at  bot. 
Pole  brk.  at  grnd.lev. 

Square  Concrete 

Poles. 

50 
1.830 
2.230 

2:02 
2:04 
2:08 
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tested.     The  white  cedar  poles  broke  about  7  ft  above  the  founda>- 

tion.     The  concrete  poles  failed  by  crushing  of  the  concrete  in  the 
base  of  poles  at  the  level  of  the  foundation." 

Table  X.— Loads  and  Deflections  tob.  Fodb  Polbs  Tsstsd. 

Deflection    -  Deflection 

Test  -it  Load,        at  bot-  Remarks. 

No.      to)^  ins.         lbs.         torn,  ins.       Time. 
Octagonal  Concrete   Pole. 

1  3% 

2  8^ 

1% 

»  14%~ 

1  2^ 

^'^  ,-  -- 

%      ■          50             . .  ....     Temp,  deflec—  I  In. 

2  4   9/16  2.630              ..  2:10 
8%  3,030t^'  1/1«  2:11 

3V4  50     -         ..  .... 

8  31  3,290  ..     "-<:-' 

34%  3,430  %  2:14      Crk.  No.  1. 

21%  50  ..  ....      Temp,  deflec. — 22  Ina 

4  Crks.  2,  3,  4.  pl.crshd- 

39  3.690  ..  2:19     Crkd.  at  grnd.  lev. 

Wooden  Pole  No.  1. 

20  1,830  ..  11:50 

22%^  2,23©  .  .  11:51 

29  2,630  ..  11:52 

35  2,870  11:53      F!r«t  crack. 

1  36%  2,95(^ r-:-v.,c^^,'.  ,  11:54  i    I  ' 

38%  3,030~  ..  11:55  i      •      , 

50  3,370  ..  11:56  ;    I 

66  3,430  ..  11:57 

66        j^  3,494  . .  12 :00     Pole  bric,  saddenly. 

"Wooden  Pole  No.  2.  " 

14  172  ..  

1  37  2,230  ..  

47  2,530  . .  11 :03     Pole  brk.  suddenly. 

KashviUe,  Chattanoogn  d  St.  Louis  Ry. — Fig.  4  shows  the  stand- 
ard reinforced  concrete  pole  designed  to  support  bridge  warnings 
by  Mr.  Hunter  McDonald,  Chief  Engineer,  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St.  Louis  Ry.  Originally  the  pole  was  molded  with  pole,  cross- 
arm  and  brace  all  of  concrete  and  in  one  piece,,  but  tliis  was  found 
loo  expensive  and  the  gas  pipe  cross-arm  and  brace''Were  substituted. 
One  pole  of  each  construction  has  -  been  in  use  over  three  years. 
Th3  one  with  the  concrete  cross-arm  shows  considerable  bending, 
but  f.ie  other  does  not.  The  bill  of  materials  for  the  concrete  pole 
shown  by  Fig.  4  is  as  follows : 
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Shaft:  \^  CM.  yd.,  platform  screening  ^  cu.  yd.  aand.  and  tyk 
bags  Portland  cement. 

Base:  1>4  cu.  yds.  enuhed  stone,  %  cu.  yd.  aaud,  and  6  bac* 
Portland  cement. 

Fort  Wayne  d  Wab<uh  Tallev  Tr<iction  Co.— This  company  oper- 
ating some  150  miles  of  street  and  interurban  trolley  line  propose* 
to  make  its  renewals  with  concrete  i>oles  of  the  construction  shown 
by  Figa  5  to  8.  Fig.  S  shows  the  43-ft.  pole  complete  and  Figs.  6. 
7  and  8  show,  respectively,  the  32  and  30-ft.  pole  reinforcement.  The 
weight  and  dimensions  of  the  pole  and  the  bill  of  material  required 
are  given  for  each  size.  Regarding  the  construction  of  these  poles 
Mr.  H.  L.  Weber,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  road,  writes;' 

"The  cost  of  constructing  concrete  poles  depends  "so  much  upon 
the  location  of  the  materials  with  respect  to  the  points  where  the 
poles  are  to  be  erected  that  general  figures  are  difficult  to  stata 
Having  several  good  gravel  banks  at  convenient  points  along  our 
right  of  way,  which  is  129  miles  in  length,  and  having  our  road 
already  built  and  the  equipment  available  for  handling  materials 
and  poles,  we  have  t>een  able  to  build  concrete  poles  for  about  ^e 
same  cost  as  a  wooden  pole  all  fitted  up  and  painted.  We  figrure 
that  a  33-ft.  pole  costs  ?7.oO  and  a  45-ft.  jKJle  costs  115,  at  pit.  It  is 
difficult  to  iigure  the  cost  of  molds,  as  one  mold  should  be  good  for  a 
number  of  poles,  depending  on  the  care  that  is  taken  at  it 

Bill  of  Material^  Fig.  5. 
Item.  Lbs. 

4  pes.  %-in.  X  42  ft.  twisted  steel  bar 321.2 

8  ix:s.   ^-in.  x  32  ft.  twisted  steel  Imr ....... «.'    217.S 

8  pea    %-in.  X   16  ft.  twisted  steel  bar fi      61.2 

20  iKJS.,  total  weight  of  steel 600.0 

Concrete,  237  cu.  ft.,  weight 3.030.0 

Appro.vimate  weight  of  pole ,. .3,630.0 

Surface  area  of  steel ,..> 14,176  sq.  in. 

Base  area  of  steel ii,-^ 5,37S  sq.  in. 

Bill  of  Material,  'Fie.  C. 
Item.  Lbs. 

12  pes.   %-ln.  X  30-ft.  twisted  steel  bar 172.0 

8  pes.    %-ln.  X  20  ft.  twisted  steel  bar 76.« 

8  pes:   %-in.  x  10  ft.  twisted  steel  bar... 38.3 

28  pes.,  total  weight  of  steel '    286.9 

Concrete,  13.7  cu.  ft .^1.758.0 

Approximate  weight  of  pole .2,044.9 

Surface  area  of  steel 10,800.0  sq.  in. 

Base  area  of  steel ....3.93  sq.  in. 

Bill  op  Material,  Fio.  7. 
Item.  •■  Lbs. 

4  pes.    H-in-  X  80-ft.  twisted  steel  bar ;'   102.0 

12  pes,   %-in.   X   20  ft.  twisted  steel  bar ^    114.7 

8  pes.    %-in.   x   10-ft.  twisted  steel  bar 38.8 

24  pes.,  total  weight  of  steel. . .  ^ 255.0 

Concrete,  13.7  cu.  ft.,  weight. ; . . .  , 1,758.0 

Approximate  weight  of  pole.  .. . .  i. .  ^ 2,013.0 

Surface  area  of  steel |.  ^ 10,560  sq.  in. 

Base  area  c4  steel .' 3,frl2  sq.  in. 

No  records  of  cost  were  kept. 
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Fig.  5. — Concrete  Trolley  Pole. 
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Bill  OF  MatebiaIv  Fig.  8. 
Item.       .     c.   .:•  C         ,     .    .   .  -  ^     •  Lbs. 

4  pes.    i^Tin.  X  32-ft.  twisted  steel  bar 108.8 

8  pes.    ^-in.   X   24-ft.  twisted  steel  bar 163.2 

8  pes.   fs-ln.  X  16-ft.  twisted  steel  bar ,      61.2 

20  pes.,  total  weight  of  steel.*-,. .(..  **. 333.2 

Conerete,  15.1  eu.  ft .  ..r..\. .  i^, 1.960.0 

Approximate  weight  pole j. ...;.  4 2,293.2 

Surface  area  steel ^.i  ...ri  J, .  .  .9,546  sq.  in. 

Base  area  steel .j. .  .j.  J 4.125  sq.  in. . 

Pittsburg,  F*t.  Wayne  &  ChicaffO  Ry. — In  1906  this  company 
ereeted  53  poles  for  a  mile  of  telegraph  line  near  Maples,  Ind.  The 
general  construction  of  these  poles  is  shown  by  Fig.  9.  They  ranged 
in  height  from  25  to  34  ft.  The  25-ft.  pole  siiown  by  Fig.  9  was 
8  ins.  square  at  the  butt  and  6  ins.  square  at  tlie  top,  the  corners 
being  chamfered  to  a  face  2  ins.  wide,  so  that  above  g.round  the  pole 
was  octagonal.  The  poles  were  set  4  ft.  into  the  ground,  and  packed 
around  with  stone  screenings.  Some  of  the  poles  vreve  erected 
within  five  days  after  molding. 

Marshall  Concrete  Pole. — The  following  is  a  description  of  0-  test 
pole  mode  by  Mr.  Wallace  Marshall,  Lafayette  Engineering  Co., 
Lafayette,  Ind.  •; 

"In  November,  1905,  I  made  a  box  form  of  three  sides,  having  thO 
top  open,  for  a  test  pole.  It  was  35  ft.  long.  The  lower  5  ft.  was 
10  ins.  square;  commencing  at  that  point  it  tapered  on  all  sides  to 
5  ins.  at  the  top.  From  the  5-ft.  point  I  put  a  triangular  piece  In 
each  corner  of  the  form  of  about  1%  ins.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  1 
in.  at  the  top  to  chamfer  the  corners  of  the  pole.  At  proper  places  of 
a  standard  line  pole  for  line  bracket,  cross-arms  and  telephone  box 
I  bored  holes  through  the  forms,  put  machine  bolts  through  it  and 
let  them  extend  about  2  ins.  in  tlie  forms,  screwing  the  nuts  the  full 
lengrth  of  thread.  In  the  top  of  the  form,  which  was  brought  to  a 
round  point,  I  placed  a  1^4 -in.  pin  In  the  center  to  leave  a  hole  or 
an  insulator  pin.  I  then  filled  the  form  with  concrete  mixed  by 
hand  consisting  of  1  part  of  cement  to  6  parts  ordinary  gravel,  except 
a  facing  of  about  %  in-  of  cement  and  sand  1  to  3.  After  covering 
the  bottom  of  the  form  about  IV2  ins.  I  laid  in  the  large  end  two 
%-ln  Thatcher  bars  25  ft.  long,  and  in  the  top  part  two  %-ln. 
Thatcher  bars,  lapping  them  about  4  ft.  I  left  them  in  the  form  six 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  30  days  we  tested  it  as  follows:  We 
planted  it  firmly  in  the  ground  5  ft.  deep.  At  25  ft.  distance  we 
planted  a  larg^  cedar  telephone  pole.  At  the  level  of  21  ft.  from  the 
ground  we  fastened  a  wire  cable  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  which  is 
about  the  height  of  a  trolley  wire.  In  the  center  of  this  cable  we 
suspended  a  barrel.  Into  this  barrel  we  loaded  steel  rivets  gradually 
and  watched  results.  The  two  poles  began  to  bend  as  the  load  was 
applied.  When  the  two  were  deflected  about  21  ins.  each  toward  the 
other  I  observed  a  small  check  come  in  the  concrete  pole  about  10  ft. 
from  the  grotind,  and  simultaneously  checks  appeared  from  the 
cable  to  the  gxpund.  We  immediately  stopped  loading,  took  off  the 
ballast,  weighted  it  and  calculated  the  horizontal  strain  and  found 
It  to  be  975  lbs.     The  maximum  moment  would  be  at  the  ground. 
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Fig.   9. — Cobcret*  Telegraph   Pole. 
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but  the  guess  at  size  we  made  was  about  right,  since  the  concrete 
cracked  from  ground  to  cable  at  almost  the  same  time.  When  the 
ioad  was  removed  the  pole  resumed  its  plumb  positiori  and  remains 
so  to-day,  although  being  used  for  heavy  guy  wires.  The  bolts  were 
unscrewed  before  moving  them,  leaving  the  nuts  imbedded  in  the 
pole.  After  concrete  set  we  screwed  the  bolts  into  the  nuts  and 
could  not  loosen  them  with  an  ordinary  wrench,  It  took  several 
heavy  blows  with  a  sledge  hammer  to  break  out  the  top  socket.  My 
conclusions  were,  however,  that  a  wire  ring  or  two  of  reinforcement 
should  be  placed  about  the  pin  for  safety.  Careful  estimates  wera 
made  as  to  costs  of  such  a  pole  35  ft.  long  if  made  in  quantities 
in  proper  forms  with  material  at  the  then  market  price,  and 
gravel  in  pit  at  $7  actual  cost.  Comparing  that  cost  with  present 
price  of  pine  poles  and  add  to  the  latter  the  cost  of  trimming, 
chamfering,  framing  and  painting,  the  concrete  pole  can  be  made 
for  less  money  than  the  wood,  provided  no  profit  is  paid  a 
contractor.  Figuring  the  moments  on  the  pole  tested  I  found  the 
concrete  failed  at  Just  about  the  time  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  tlie 
steel  was  reached,  providing  that  it  would  be  of  no  value  without 
the  steel.  I  believe  that  the  concrete  pole  is  practicable,  and  the 
only  reason  I  have  nbt  put  it  to  practical  use  hap  been  the  lack  of 
time  to  do  so."  ■  ; 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Piles  for  a  Building  Foundation. — In 
Engineering-Contracting,  Mar.  24,  1909,  a  paper  by  Sanford  E. 
Thompson  and  Benjamin  Fox  is  published,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract. 

Arrange  molding  platform  if  possible  so  that  butts. pf  pile  are 
placed  to  be  drawn  direct  by  pile  driver. 

Design  butt  so  that  pipe  connection  does  not  Interfere  with  snatch 
ring.  Place  pipe  connection  so  that  hose  can  be  connected  before 
raising  pile  an4  supporting  rope  will  not  interfere  .with  derrick 
hook.  '  ' 

If  piles  are  made.  In  Cool  weather  and  are  to  be  driven  in  30 
days,  strengthen  concrete  mix  at  butt  by  working  some  dry  cement 
into  it  while  ramming. 

Use  perfect  rolls  under  driver  to  facilitate  quick  moving.  The  plan 
found  best  at  Cambridge  with  the  4,700-lb.  hammer  was  to  begin 
driving  by  churning  and  water  Jet,  using  this  method  as  long  as 
possible.  The  chain  connecting  pile  to  hammer  was  then  discon- 
nected and  driving  began  with  hammer  drop  of  about  2i^  ft., 
increasing  drop  as  driving  became  hardier ;  4  ft.  may  sometimes  be 
used  at  the  start.  — "'  '_.<;,• 

In  ground  not  too  hard  It  may  be  advisable  aft€jr  completing 
churning  to  give  the  chain  a  slack  for  a  %-ft.  drop,  and  raise  pile 
a  little  with  a  Jerk  after  each  blow.  ,  This  appear^  to  be  effective 
only  in  ground  soft  enough  so  that  the  pile  can  be  readily  raised, 
and  as  it  takes  time  to  adjust  chain,  is  hard  on  engine,  and  tenda 
to  start  head  crushing.  It  is  of  very  doubtful  value. 

As  tip  of  pile  should  have  good  bearing  on  g^round  undisturbed 
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by  water  Jet.  the  troter  should  be  shut  off  before  thffrtl*'!*  down 
to   grade. 

The  8x8-ln.  tip  Was  found  to  be  slightly  preferable  to  the  lOxlO-ixj.^ 
lip  In  time  of  driving.     The  2-in.  jetting  pipe  gave  the  best  resulta;'' 
and  It  Is  suggested  for  future  use  that  this  be  reduced  to  1  in.  or 
1%  Ins.  for  the  last  12  or  18  Ins.  at  the  tip. 

For  piles  of  30   ft.  or  less,  length  the  longitudinal  reinforcement 
may  be   ?i-ln.  rods  Instead  of   T4-ln..  but  for  piles  of  over  30   ft. 
computations  should  be  made  so  that  the  longitudinal  reinforcement 
will   be    strong   enough   to   stand    the  vibrating   weight   of   the   plW'' 
when  It  is  being  raised  to  the  gins  of  the  machine.  "* 

Deaign. — The  plies  as  designed  by  Mr.  Fox  were  made  30  ft  6  Ins. 
long,  14  ins.  square  at  the  butt  end,  and  In  general  9  Ins.  square  at 
the  tip.  A  number  of  soundings  were  taken  at  the  site  of  the 
power  house  which  indicated  a  fill  of  from  6  to  8  ft. ;  below  this  to  a 
depth  of  29  ft  7  ins.  to  31  Mi  ft.  from  the  surface,  fine  sand  and 
mud  (practically  all  may  be  considered  sand)  ;  and  below  the  sand 
a  clay  hard  pan  was  reached  which  was  tested  to  a  depth  of  13  ft' 
These  tests,  together  with  a  consideration  '  of  the  requirements/* 
determined  the  length  of  the  pile.  .  »<; 

Of  the  48  piles  which  were  made,  6  were  8  Ins.  square  and  6 
were  10  Ins.  square  instead  of  9  ins.  a;t  the  tip.  The  object  of  thla 
variation  in  size  Of  the  tip  was  to  deteihnlne  which  size  gave  the 
best  results.  The  Irregularity  of  water  pressure  proved  a  very 
great  handicap  to  Ttiaking  accurate  comparisons  and  also  affected 
very  seriously  the  results  obtained  during  the  actual  driving  of  each 
pile.  Enough  piles  were  obrierved,  however,  to  give  fairly  ^o<rA ' 
averages.  .  .  _      .■■.,>iit<i 

Averages  of  the   time  of  actual  driving  the  pile*  with   different' 
sized  tips  give   the   following  results,  which  Indicate   that   the   8-in. 
tip  is  slightly  preferable  in   time  of  driving.     The  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  ground  as  well  a»  the  witer  -preesure  may  fnfluesc^ 
In  a  measure  the  relative  times.  '  ^o 

TiiiE  Dritixg  Piles  with  Different  Sized  Tips.  ['' 

Range  in  Average 

Size  of  Tip.                        Time  Driving.  Time  Driving.       ' 'J 

Ins.                                         Mins.  Mins.                ^t 

8  2  6  to  107  66 

9  22  to  166  76 
10                40  to  130  85 

Piles  were  reinforced  with  four  % -In.  corrugated  steel  rods 
extending  to  within  2  ins.  of  the  ends  of  the  pile,  and  imbedded 
2  tns.  from  the  face  near  the  butt  and  1%  ins.  from  the  face  at  the 
tip.  Loops  of  %-in.  corrugated  bars  were  placed  a^ound  the 
principal  steel,  spaced  about  12  ins.  apart  except  n6ar  the  butt, 
where  the  spacing. was  decreased  to  4  Ins.,  there  being  34  loops  in 
all.  *rhe  butts  of  the  piles  were  also  extra  reinforced,  some  with 
%-in.  and  some  with  %-in.  rods,  varying  In  length  from  2  to  3  ft 
A  %-ih'.  'rod  abont  5  ft  long  was  imbedded  in  the  concrete  with  a 
loop  stic'King  out  through  the  concrete  near  the  top  of  the  '1>11© 
on  one  side  for  hooking  with  derrick.        •  tJR  -^j:,' 
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4.  galvanized  iron  i>ipe  was  cast  in  the  center  of , the  pile  for  the 
water  jet.  For  experimental  purpose  the  sizes  of  pipes  were  varied, 
being  2  ins.,  ly^  ins.,  I14  ins.  and  1  in.  To  carry  oqt  the  experi- 
ment still  further  some  of  the  piles  were  made  with,  one  of  the 
larger  size  pipes  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  pile  and  there 
connected  with  one  of  thej,smaller  pjjpes  ^  which  ^xt«nd$4,  4owa.  io7 

the  tip. ,  .„,,,.,  u,'.^'::\.,v.\  ■.  ■:  ■  ;''":':'■   "'-;".;.,M 

The  times  of  driving  piles  with  different  sizes  of  pipe  In  the 
interior  of  the  pile  were  plotted,  but  the  variation  in  each  due  to 
other  causes  was  so  great  that  no  practical  conclusion  could  be 
reached.  The  results  simply  indicate  that  tl\e  pile  with  1-in.  pipe 
took  slightly  longer  to  drive  than  the  piles  with  larger  sized  pipe. 

The  friction  of  water  running  through  pipe  of  email  size  is  very 
great,  so  that  it  is  known  without  experimenting  that  tlie  largest 
&ize  of  pipe  which  it  is  practicable  to  insert  in  a  pile  will  give  the 
least  loss  of  head  and  therefore  be  the  best.  To  Increase  the 
velocity  of  the  water,  and  thus  increase  its  power  to  loosen  earth 
(note  that  it  is  the  velocity,  not  the  pressure,  which  is  Increased), 
the  size  of  the  tube  shoujd  be  reduced  near  the  tip.  Tlie  reduction 
must  be  made  far  enough  from  the  tip  of  the  pile  to  prevent 
clogging  under  heavy  blows.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  nozzle  filling 
while  the  water  is  flowing  freely,  and  therefore  no  danger  wliile  the 
pile  is  being  churned  down  in  the  first  few  blows.  The  danger 
is  apt  to  occur  when  the  drivinpr  becomes:  hard,  and  at  tliis  time 
the  penetration  per  blow  is  so  small  that  it  would  seem  that  a 
nozzle  12  ins.  long  would  be  sufficient  to  preyent  ^ny  material  work-, 
ing  up  into  the, larger  pipe.  A  2-in.  pipe  is  probably  as  large  as  is 
practicable,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  this  size  be  used 
to  within  12  ins.,  or  if  preferred,  24  ins,  from  the  tip,  and  there 
reduced  to  1  in.  ;  ,  .\.r: 

Methods  Employed  in  Making  PtTeflit—T^e  method  of  ctostruotlop> 
is  as  follows:    A  2-iQ.  platform  of  rough  plank  is  built  on  grrouncl  > 
of  sufficient  area  to   hold  all   of  the  piles.     On  this  platform  chalk  _ 
lines  are  struck  and  V  strips  to  form  a  1-in.  chamfer  nailed  so  that 
the  lines  of  the  piles  are  about  6  ins.  apart,  alternating  points  and 
butts.     The  casting  of  the  piles  with  tips  and  butts  alternating  is 
economical  of  space,  but  where  the  piles  are  cast  so  as  to  be  handled 
directly  by  the  pile  driver,  without  any  intermediate  handling,  it  Is 
best  to  cast  them  all  with  the  butts  toward  the  machine  on  account 
of  the  saving  Qf  time  in  getting  the  pile  in   the  gins.     Two   8-ln. 
unplaned  (to  assist  in  skin  friction)  spruce  planks  form  the  sides  of 
each  pile.     The  piles  are  made  In  lots  of  about  five.     The  outside 
form  is  cleated  with  2x4's,  and  the  other  sides  have  the  plank  simply 
set  on  edge,  with  pairs  of  wedges  between  them.     There  are  seven 
cleats  or  wedges  in  the  length,  and  seven  pieces  2x4  nailed  across, 
the  top  of  each.     After  setting  the  plank  iides,  beveled  ptecc^s  a^^ 
nailed  to  locate  the  upper  surface  and  form  a  chamfer.  .r'.j: 

,.^^^\  is  wired  together  on  a  table  consisting  of  plank  on  thre« 
b^c^es.  The  reinforcement  when  made  Is  suspendedin  form,  by  twq 
wires  attached  to  each  of  the  2x4  cros^  Pi;9cc^i/i(><»(  ifrl  ^■»6ia  sdo  no 
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Two  days  were  usually  allowed  before  striking  the  forma 

Gang  Making  Piles. 

One  foreman 

2  laborers  on  miscellaneous  work,  at 10.25 

4  laborers  wheeling  and  mixing  concrete,  at d.25 

2  laborers  ramming,  at 0.2» 

4  carpenters,    at » 0.42% 

4  steel  men    (2  carpenters  and  2  laborers),  aver- 
aging   ; o.;<0 

The  concrete  gank  mixed  and  placed  concrete  in  10  pfles  !n  10 
hours.  It  took  4  carpenters  Z%  hours  each,  or  a  total  time  of  15 
iionns,  to  set  up  sides  for  5  piles  (10  sides),  and  4  carpenters  14  hour 
each,  or  a  total  of  2  hours,  to  take  down  the  sides  for  5  piles. 
"ft  took  one  carpenter  and  one  laborer  10  hours  each  to  wire  up  5 
reinforcing  frames  and  place  them  in  form  ready  for  concreting. 

Eack  frame  was  composed  of  four  yi-in.  rods  in  comer*  running 
full  length  of  pile,  U-io-  hoops  12  ins.  09  centers  except  for  2  ft  at 
the  top,  where  hoops  were  spaced  4  ins.  on  centers.  Four  additional 
%-in.  rods  2  ft  long  and  a  % -in.  bent ,  rod  for  hooking  the  pile 
were  placed  at  this  same  end.  A  li'-L-in.  pipe  was  also  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  pile. 

The  concrete  was  mlxv.  .19  proporUon  of  1-2-4,  using 

X-in.  trap  roek.  the  aand  and  cement  being  first  made  into  a  mortar 
and  the  stone  added.  A  thorough  mix  is  of  course  essential. 
Mixing  was  started  in  March,  precautions  being  taken  at  night 
against  possible  frost  and  the  piles  wet  down  every  day  for  two 
weeks. 

The  age  of  the  piles  when  driven  ranged  from  30  to  41  Oafs,  the 
larger  part  of  them  being  nearer  the  shorter  age,  the  average 
being  33%  days.  The  first  pile  was  molded  on  March  24  and  driven 
on  April  24,  and  during  this"  period  the  temperature  was  low, 
averaging  between  40°  and  50°  F.,  so  that  the  piles  had  not  attained 
nearly  their  full  strength.  After  the  driving  was  commenced  the 
weather  became  much  warmer,  and  the  piles  after  the  first  few 
were  noticeably  harder  and  entirely  satlsfacfoo'.  even  although  the 
age  was  practically  the  same,  that  is,  about  one  month."  The  first 
pile  driven  l&sl  fts  water  pressure  when  about  6  ft  below  the 
surface,  and  during  the  f)r6cess  of  dri%nng.  which  reached  700  blows 
it  IS  probable  that  it  broke  when  about  half-way  down.  The  head 
■Of  this  pile  was  badly  crushed,  whereas  subsequent  piles  which  had 
hardened  more  thoroughly  because  of  the  higher  temperature  were 
unmjured,  even  with  a  similar  number  of  blows  and  higher  drops 
of  the  hammer.  .       ' 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  a  period  of  one-nionth  for  season- 
ing piles  is  sufficient  during,  say,  the  months  between  May  1  and 
October  1,  but  during  the  colder  months  a  longer  period  should  be 
allowed  unless  artificial  heat  can  be  used  to  hasten  hardening. 

Pile  Driver  and  Eammer. — It  was  decided,  after  a  careful  In- 
vestigation of  records  of  concrete  pile  driving  both  in  this  cbuntrv 
and  Europe,  to  -use  a  4,700-lb.  hammer.  With  a  view  to  the  use 
of  the  -  heavy  hanmier  and  the  side  strains  brought  to  bear  on  the 
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machine  by  the  dragging  of  the  piles  from  the  casting  platform,  a 
special  drtver  was  built.    The  di'lver  x^'as  made  as  follows : 

Long  leaf  hard  pine  was  used  throughout.  The  bed  timbers 
were  8x10  ins.-,  18  ft.  in  length;  the  gins  8x-8  Tns.,  42  ft.  long.  The 
braces  of  8x8  ins.  timber  >vere  run  from  the  bed  timbers  to  the 
head  of  the  machine  with  intermediate  braces  and  ties  to  give  the 
necessary  rigidity.  The  sheave  was  of  extra  heavj'  pattern  and  the 
whole  framework  was  bolted  up  and  tied  together  with  rods.  The 
, (Cushion  head,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  essential  Item,  as  it  was 
desired  to  avoid  fracture  of  the  pile  from  the  blows  of  the  4,700-lb. 
hammer,  consisted  of  a  plate  iron  collar  16  ins.  square  on  the  inside 
and  i  It.  in  height,  which  incased  an  oak  block  16x16x18  ins.  on  to 
thie  bottom  of  which  six  thicknesses  of  rope  and  four  layers  of 
rubber  belting  were  nailed.  The  cushion  head  was  held  in  place 
in  the  gins  of  the  machine  by  four  perpendicular  pieces  of  oak  on 
the  outside  of  the  collar  and  bolted  through  the  incased  oak  block. 
A  25-hp.  Lambert  engine  was  used  and  a  single  block  for  hoisting 
and  churning  the  piles. 

The  water  for  jetting  was  furnished  through  a  2%-ln.  Bay  State 
hose,  using  a  compound  piston  pump  having  7xl2-in.  high  pressure, 
and  12xl2-in.  low  pressure  cylinders,  and  a  capacity  of  100  gallons 
per  minute.  This  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  entire 
work,  the  water  pressure  being  invariable  and  uncertain  aad  12^  Ibis. 
the  limit  of  pressure  obtainable  at  the  pump.  '  '     ''  '      '^' .' 

Priving  Piles.— The  usual  prpcess  .of  driving  consisted,  after 
moving  the  pile  driver,  in  hooking  arid  dragging  the  pile  and  lifting 
it  to  place  and  ^  attac)ii;ag  ^e,  hQS^  or  attaching  t^e  hqse  first  and 
then  hoisting.    ..  '    ','     ,  .,.!'^   •',    !'        .     .  -  .^,- [ 

As  already'  shown  the  castl;ig  of  the  piles  with  tips  and  biittls 
-  alternating  is  economical  of  space,  but  where  the  piles  are  cast  so 
as  to  be  handled  directly  by  the  pile  driver,  without  any  inter- 
mediate handling,  It  is  best  to  cast  them  all  with  the  butts  toward 
the  machine,  on  account  of  the  saving  of  time  In  getting  the  pile 
Into  the  gins  of  the  machine.  When  the  pile  is  cast  with  the,  butt 
end  toward  the  machine  the  pile  can  be  lifted  directly  into  the  gins. 
while,  •yvhen  the  pile  is  cast  with  the  tip  end  towards  the  machine. 
It  must  be  chained  and  dragged  in  front  of  the  machine  before  |t 
can  be  hooked  in  the  usual  manner  and  lifted  to  place.  .      ;i 

Care  must  be  taken  when  making  the  pile  to  place  the  hootcftrr 
hoisting  In  relation  to  the  projecting  nozzle  for  jetting  so  that  the 
hoisting  rope  >vill  not  foul  the  hose  when  the  pile  is  being  raised 
Into  position.  To  facilitate  setting  the  pile  into  the  gins,  a  crutch 
of  1-in.  Iron  was  made  wltli  a  12xl2-in.  square  key  at  one  end  with 
a  long  handle  to  replace  the  peevy  or  cant  dog  ordinarily  used  for 
wood  piles.  As  50on  as  the  hose  was  attached  and  the  pipe  In  place, 
the  water  was  turned  on  and  the  pile  usually  penetrated  for  a  short 
distance  without  the  hammer.  The  hammer  was  then  placed  on 
the  cushion  and  the  pile  sank  further  to  a  depth  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ftU.  Next  the  hammer  was  attached  to  the  pile 
With  a  chafn  and  the  churplng  commenced.    Th^re  \yas  enough  play 
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in  the  chain  connection  between  the  hammer  and  the  pile  to  give 
about  a  l6-ln.  blow  of  the  hammer  each  time  the  pile  was  lifted. 
When  this  churning  liecame  ineffective,  tlie  chain  was  disengaged 
and  the  pile  was  driven  with  blows  In  the  nsual  manner. 

Gang  ok  'Pmt  DazfriKC. 

1  foreman,  at  SO.BO  per  hr. .  . .  .  .  . .'.'.// $  4.00 

1  engineni  "  :   lir 4.00 

1  pump  1!.  2.00 

,7  men,  al  - 17.50 

Total  gang  per  8  hrs.............. ■ff27.50 

In  addition  to  this  -: — r  "*  -^ — -^t^hr'if^  called  iri  occasionally 
for  repairs,   and   2  <:>•  ere  busy  most   of   the   time  in 

conrpr-Tion  u-ith  fntti-  ,...--,  ,..„^ng  holes  and  odd  worit. 

or  convenient  refter*nce  gros*  times  driv- 
ing •  •'.  Table  I  <n6t  reproduced  here)  together 
with  some  of  the  more  important  details.  The'  times,  for  example, 
are  separated  Into  "Moving  I>rlYer,**  "Placing  Pile,"  "Driving"  and 
"Delays;"  and  t  'ler  of  Blows,"  the  "Range  in  Drop"  of 
hammer,  and  tli-  i  penetration  under  "TLast  Blow"  are  also 
given.  '  ; 

The  total  average  time  per  pile  is  2  hrs.  and  15  Aiirts.,  of 
which  2»  mlns.  !s  moving  drivief,  23  mins.  placing  plW  and  83 
min&  driving  (not  Including  !f  mins:  delays;  front  various  causes). 
This  corresponds  to  an  average  of  3*^  piles  per  8  hrs.,  wlileh  agrees 
with  the  time  that  can  be  figured  directly  from  the  beginning  to 
end  of  the  job.  As  the  men  became  'more  expert  in  moving  the 
driver  and  placing  the  piles.  It  was  possible  to  reduce  the  time  to 
1%  hrs.,  as  shown  by  the  average  during  the  last  four  days.  Even 
this  Includes  about  one-half  hour  moving  pile  driver,  which  waS' 
unnecessarily  long  because  of  imperfect  rolls.  ' 

The  time  driving  was  greatly  fncreased  by  the  poor  water  pre*-" 
sure.  Talting  an  average  of  16  piles  whose  time  was  less  than  60 
mins.  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  assumed  to  have  gone  down 
fairly  well,  the  time  during  the  driving  Was  44  mins.,  thu*  giving  a 
total  of  1  hr.  and  24  mins.  i>er  pile,  or  5.75  pileis  per  day  instead  of 
Ji 5  piles  per  day.  -''i    '^"•i   '    i:r::: 

It  therefore  may  be  assumed  on  another  job  of  sihUUrf^titH^ete^ef' 
that  an  average  of  at' least  5%  piles  may  be  driven  per  d^.-  'by 
using  perfect  roils,  molding  piles  -s^lth  butts  toWArd  pile' driver, 
and  using  good  water  pressure,'  this  number  may  be  still  :^urther 
increased.  From  a  study  of  th^  individual  items,  times  may  be 
selected  and  estimates  raad^  whldi  will  apply  to  other  locatTons  aiid 
other  conditions;        ■^'^•"'      '>    i;  :  ■..   ^.a.:.   -  ,    '^■ 

Each  pile  rec^Vei4'%uf&'««#ag«%f-^85''blowa 

Instances  of  Hard  Driving. — One  of  the  first  pilfes  thai  wk^  driven 
probably "StTU(^k  a' iargte  bbwtdef  at  18  ft.  below  the  surfkce.  The 
pile  was  given  735  blows,  using  drOps  of  the  hammer  of  from 
18  to  30  in.  At  this  stage  the  head  wds  ^o  badly  crushed  that  the' 
driving  was  stopped  and  the  ^ro^ecting  portion  of  the'pile  cut  off. 
TO  see  what  effect  thfe  tffemendoiiS  potindlng  -witha  4,700-rb'.  Hammer 
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had  on  the  pile,  after  sauaring  ofE  the  crushed  head  it  was  sent  to 
the  Watertown  Arsenal  to  be  tested.  The  Arsenal  report  was  as 
follows : 

Tests  bt  Compression^  Concrete  Pile  No.  13,822. 

LeniTth,   9  ft.   3   ins. 

Size  of  butt,  12.9  ins.  by  13.75  Ins. 

Size  of  tip,  11.15  ins.  by  11.75  ins. 

Weight,  1,458  lbs. 

Cross-sectional  area   (smaller  end),  128.59  sq.  ins. 

Ultimate  strength,  497,000  lbs.  =  3,865  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Remarks." — Pile  failed  at  smaller  end,  opening  oblique  and  longi- 
tudinal cracks. 

■i  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  thatntbe  pile  failed  at  the 
smaller  end  and  not  at  the  end  receiving  the  hammer  blows.  This 
indicates  that  the  pile  was  not  materially  damaged  by  the  severe 
hammering  it  received,  except  at  the  immediate  point  of  contact. 
An  examination  of  tests  of  reinforced  columns  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  shows,  for  columns  of  the  same  proportions  of  concrete  and 
same  age,  and  reinforced  with  four  longitudinal  rods  varying  from 
%  in.  to  1^/4  ins.  a  range  of  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  based  on 
the  total  cross  section  of  the  concrete  and  steel.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  severe  treatment  of  the  pile  in 
driving,  the  ultimate  strength  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  strength  of  similar  columns.  Evidently  the  strength  of  the 
pile  was  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  driving  or  by  the  crushing 
of  the  head.  . 

Cost. — The  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  labor  are  tabulated  in 
detail  in  Table  XI.  The  labor  costs  are  taken  from  the  timekeeper's 
record,  but  are  sufficiently  subdivided  to  be  useful  for  other  jobs 
of  a  different  character.  The  items  which  vary  directly  with  the 
number  of  piles  are  separated  from  the  costs  wliich  are  independent 
of  the  number  of  piles,  but  must  be  applied  to  any  job  as  a  constant 
expense.    Only  a  few  items  depend  "upon  the  character  of  the  ground. 

The  lumber  for  the  forms  (except  the  platform)  is  assumed  to 
be  a  constant  for  any  job,  because  it  can  be  used  over  and  over. 
The  size  of  the  platform  must  vary  with  the  number  of  piles. 

The  pile  driver  for  any  one  job  is  figured  at  25  per  cent  of  the 
Initial  cost  for  depreciation  and  interest,  but  the  cost  of  repairs  Is 
included  in  the  items  which  vary  with  the  number  of  piles. 

The  costs  which  are  variable  are  given   per  linear   foot  of  pile 

for  subsequent  use.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  total   cost  per  linear 

foot  of  pile  on  this  particular  job  was  about  |1.63.     If  the  length 

of  piles  differed   greatly   from   those  given,    it  might   be  necessary 

still  further  to  separate  the  cost  to  provide  for  this. 

A  study  of  the  various  Items  taken  In  connection  with  a  study 
of  the  detail  times  suggests  various  places  where  the  cost  may 
be  altered  for  other  jobs. 

,  For  example,  an  inspection  of  the  costs  shows  that  the  cost  of 
the  reinforcing  steel  is  over  one-third  the  cost  of  the  piles.  FYom 
the  fact  that  piles  withstood  the  severe  usage  given  by  the  pile 
driving.  It  Is  probable.  If  the  piles  are  not  over  30  ft.  long,  that 
%-In.    steel    instead   of    %-in.   could   be   used   for    the    corner   rods. 
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Tabls  XI. — Cost  of  Dritino  Pius  on  B.  W.  H.  &  R.  Company  Joa 

Per  lin.  ft 

Totai.  of  pile. 

(1)  6,000  ft.  B.  M.  plank  for  platform  &  10.25.4.  .|      37.50  J0.0256 
Ci^umber  cust  ^.ii  per  thousand  and  assumed 

to  be  used  tor  four  times.) 

(2)  350  ft.  B.  M.  for  chamfer  @   |30 10.50  0.0078  ' 

<  3  >    ;25  lb.  spikes  for  platform  (^  .03 ito 

(4J    20  lb.  ad.  to  .03 ia 

15)    8  lb.   4d.    (&)  .04 1.67  0.0011" 

(B)    50  tons  crushed  stone  @   $1.50 75.00  0.0511' 

(7)    18)^  yd.  sand  ©   »1.00 18.50  0.0126- 

(8>    eavti   bbL  cement  @    $1.82 126.4a  0.0864 

(fi)   192  pes.  %  in.  by  30  corrugated  bars,  15,333 

lb.,    #    2.65c 406.32  0.2670 

(10)  34i4-in.  bars,  by  48  piles  by  5  ft.  0  in.,  1,958 

lb.,    @    3.00c 58.74  0.0401 

(11)  8,160  ft.  Xo.   14  wire.   163  1/5  lb.,    ®    $0.04Vi  7.34  0.0050 

(12)  4  pes.   Vj-in.  bars  by  48  piles  by  2  ft.  6  in.  = 

480  ft.  =  40S  Iba,    @    »2.85 11.62  0.00791 

(13)  48  2-ln.  nipples.  12  in.  long,  ®    $0.15 7.20  0.004tt  , 

(14)  48  2-in.  by  IVj-ln.  ells,   &   $0.12 5.76  O.OOSSf  , 

(15)  1,440  ft.  g.  i.  pipe  @   $3.51  per  100 50.56  0.0348  f 

(16)  48  hooks,   @    $0.25 12.00  0.0O82 

(11)    Bending  and   placing   reinforcement 122.62  0.0838 

(18)  Liabor  on  pile  platform 33.03  0.0226 

(19)  Labor   on   forms 83.72  0.0572 

(20)  Labor  on  concrete 111.07  0.0751 

(21)  Superintendence     31.20  0.0213 

(22)  Pile  driving  labor 399.42*   0.2722f 

(23)  Cutting  slot  in  tip  of  pile 3.00  0.0020 

(24)  Repairs  to  pile  driver  and  cushion 22.40  0.ei52t 

(25)  Cutting  off  broken  piles 23.51  0.0161.t 

(26)  Rent  of  engine 30.00  0.0207,^ 

(27)  Superintendence   42.00  0.028<f 

Total  cost $1,731.17 

Cost  per  ft.  varying  witli  number  and  length 

of    piles $1.1705 

;  Items  Constant  for  Each  Job. 

C28)  2,800  ft.  B.  iL  plank  for  pile  sides  @  25.4. .  .$  17.50 

(29)  300  ft.  B.  M.  plank  for  ends  @  $25 7.50 

(30)  Pile  driver  257c  of  $198.21 49.55 

(31 )  Getting  ready.  2  days.   @   $30 60.00 

(32 )  Teaming,  pile  driver,  etc 34.55 

(33)  Removing    driver 34.61 

Total  cost  per  job .*-.,'.'>,*.* $    203.71     0.1391 

Total  estimated  net  cost  per  lin.  ft!  Job  has  48  piles  $1.3096 

Add   25%  for  pumping,   connections,   contingencies 

and  profit -  .3274 

$1.63 

•After  deducting  $60  assumed  as  constant  "getting  ready." 
tOnly  items  affected  by  character  of  ground. 

with  extra  reinforcement  near  the  butt,  as  in  the  present  case.  The 
size  of  these  rods  can  be  determined  by  figuring  the  stress  in  them 
during  the  process  of  raising  the  pile  to  place.  The  pile  is  then 
a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  carrying  its  own  weight.  Which 
naust   at    least    be   doubled   to    provide   for    swaying  incident  to   the 
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rasliing^: ' '  The '  cbst  of  the  Item  of  steel  and  labor  would  .in.  such 
CftSQQ  be'  varied   accordingly. 

The  lab6r  oh  concrete  appears  large,  and  might  probably  be 
reduced  on  another  similar  job  from  $111 .  to  laJJOut  $7.41  This  Is 
based  on  the  fact'  that,  'While  o»n  the  average  only  6  'fViles  were 
niftd3,  towavd  the  latter  part  of  the  iiiaking  9  :pile»  Wfeie  macje 
on  one  day  and  10  piles,  on  another,  so  that  an  average  of  8  piles 
should  be-possible  with  the  given  gang.  This  is  especially  probable 
beca,uae  the  cost  ofhialiing  arid  placing  the  con(;rete  was  $2.32  per 
pile,  or  $2.25  per  cu.  yd,,  whereas,  tlie  writer's  data  on  hand  mixing 
indicktfe  that  the  cost  sltould  not  have  exceeded  $1.50  per  yd. 

Witti  reference  to  the  tlmfe  and  cost  of  the  driving,  it  jntist  lie 
taken  into  consideration,  that  the.  job  waSija-  small  onei,  only  48  piles 
being  needed;  that  the- work  was  of  an  untried  character ;  and  also 
that  the  cbhditions  Were  unfavorable,  'especialTy  as  regards  tljewp-t^r 
pressure.  ..On  a  large  job,  in  .ordinary  ground,  where  large  stones 
or  obstruptions  are  not  likely  to  be  encountered,  the  numbed  6£ 
piles  driven  per  day  should  be  greatly  increased.  A  study '  bf  th^ 
detail  log  of  the  driving  itests  and  a  comparison  of  these  times  with 
detail  records  taken  on  other  jobs,  indicate  that  the  average  time  pe^ 
pile  driven  With  the  aid  of  a  water  jet  may  be  easily  reduped!  ^cj 
one  hour,  while  if  the  grouncj  is  very  soft,  the  average  time  par  pilei 
uicludin^  the  moving  of  tlie  driver,  need  not  be  over  40  mins/ 
One  hour  per  pile  corresponds  to  8  piles  per  elght-hoyr  day,  instead 
of  3%  piles  per  day>  .  .f  he.  (estimated  time  on  the  items  near  tlj* 
foot  of  the-  cost  table,- which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  total 
number  of  piles  given,  ■would  be  decreased  on  a  job  having  200 
piles  from-  $0.1.39  to  $6. 03a  per  foot'  of  pile.  This,  together  witli 
the  reductions  noted  above,,  and  the  assumption  of  8  piles  driven 
per  eight  nours,  would  bring  the  estimated  cost  per  lined.i'  foot 
.  down  to  $1  net,  or,  with' 25  per  cent  allowance  for  pump  hose 
connections,  incidentals  and  profits,  to  $1.25  pGr  litiear  foot.  In  so|t 
ground,  a^ftd  where  ■  coilditions.  are  specially  favorable,  a  still  lowS^ 
estimate  Is  possible. ..',..,..[ .  - .,  =  o  ' » >. 

A  few  of  tlie  items,- such,  as' the- nipples  and  short  b:ir.'.  at;^ 
constant  p'er  pile,  that "  Is,  are  Independent  of  the  lengths^^of ,  tH4 
pile,  so  that  in  a  close  estimate  for  longer  or  shorter  piles  they 
should  be  set)arated  out- or  allowed  for  by  Inspection.  i 

As  it  assumed  in  tlie  estimate  in  tl;ie  last  column  that  554  P^^?? 
are  driven  in  8  hrs.,  the  total  cosj ,  f.Qp  harder  , or ,  s^jftej-  grouofl 
cdn  be  estimated  by  assuming  the  number  of  piles-  t<>i<b©i  drf^en 
per  day-  and  varying  the  items  marked  with  a  t  accordingly. 

Records  of  six  of  the  typical  piles  are  plotted  and  the  curves 
are  showni^g^n-ittje.dla^am   CFig.  .10)^,.,.;!f<«-'.  o;-':  t-mj) -'ufi-.b  :    '      ' 

The  fuli  curves  in  .Fig,  10  sJio}iKith*j  portion  of  the  driving  where 
the  water  pressure  was  on  and  the  dotted  lines  the  driving  after 
It  had  be^rF/ftrt' toff  by  the  filling  of  the  pipe  at  th«*  tip  of  th«  fAW. 
This''  dto3*i5agt»  was  noit:  neres.sarily  due  to  the  design  of  tWe  pfl*''^ 
to  tee  rrt^Mhod  6f  driving,  but  dhiefly  to  the  insufflcleht  ca^aWti^'dl 
>ihki'tl\imi>\'^->"  "■""  ■''■''■  ;<'!■ '■>"'•'  "'"^  '-""-^  -''^  J'-  i.  ■■'■■,, -uk  au-.^xi  a 
■"The  m^^^Wis'-itmi-Vt-  tlM?  ddtiv<«r'Inaicd«^i^'-<ftoi«^ltfe«'*i  JflriVftiSr 
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usually  because  of  the  poor  water  pressure.  In  certain  cases  Irreg- 
ularities indicate  the  striking  of  obstructions,  and  when  the  pile  Is 
slightly  jerked  ground  is  lost  instead  of  gained. 

Curves  of  piles  N,  F  and  Y  are  given  to  show  good  driving,  the 
pressure  remaining  on  most  of  the  time,  and  the  total  net  time, 
omitting  all  unnecessary  delays,  being  from  23  to  30  mins. 

Piles  F  and  Y  show  also  that  If  a  greater  drop  of  hammer  had 
been  used  at  the  start  they  would  probably  have  approached  neater 
the  N. 

'  In  driving  pHe  N  aX  24-ft.  depth,  the  lja,mmer  was  allowed  just  to 
tap  the  top  of  the  pile  with  no  impact,  and  the;  pile  being  slightly 
churned,  the  loss  of  progress  is  shown  by  slight  drop  in  curve.  Then 
by  increasing  the  height  of  the  blow  it  started  down  again.  Time,  23 
mins.  with  118  blows.  '  ,  , 

'  On  pile  F  they  first  began  jetkljlg  the  pile  af;ter  each  blow,  and 
fthis  method  appears  to  be  effectivfe  provided  ground  is  soft  enough 
actually  to  lift  pile  readily.  In  hard  ground  it  is  inefiEective.  Drop 
of  hammer  was  increased  from  ytf.5  to  finally  4  ft.  Time  driving, 
24  minutes,  with  185  blows.  /p   J       \ 

Pile  y  was  not  churned  or  Ifftfed  after  first  blow  or  two,  but 
went  down  with  light  blows.  Time,  30  mins.,  225  blows.  Pres- 
JBure   good. 

j  The  curve  of  pile  B  is  given  to  Illustrate  hard  driving,  due  to 
lack  of  water  pressure.  The  water  pressure  stopped  at  ;ili^-ft.,  .as 
shown  by  the  sudden  break  in  curve  at  this  point'  Total  tlAft 
driving  pile  was  83  mins.  with  895  blows.  \  \  \  '^. 

1  In  the  curve  of  pile  O  there  is  an  interesting  break  at  the  depth 
'«f  .about  20  ft.,  where  an  effort  was  made  to  assist  the  pile  by 
churning  or  jerkins  and  ground  was  lost  by  doing  so,  and  the 
.pipe  was  also  allowed  to  plug.  As  soon  as  the  hammer  was  allowed 
to  drop  in  the  usual  way  the  penetration  began  again,  but  64  7  blows 
and  70  mins.  by  net  time  were  required  to  carry  it  to  its  full 
depth.  At  a  depth  of  2%  ft.  an  obstruction  was  met,  as  indicated 
by  the  curve,  and  a  small  broken  piece  of  timber  came  up  beside  the 
pile.  Another  reason  for  the  flat  curve  of  pile  0  is  that  the  ground 
was  unusually  ha.rd.     £, .  "  '  ,  i  r'' 

■  Pile  17  was  drivenln  an  Experimental  fashion  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  jerk  at  the  end  of  each  blow.  The  curve  is  uniform 
throughput,  showing  that  this  jerk  is  absolutely  Ineffective  in  hard 
ground.  In  thia  pile,  as  noticed,  the  height  of  drop  was  Increased 
'to  8%  ft. 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Piles  for  an  Ocean  Pier.* — In  re- 
constructing In  reinforced  concret-e  the  old  steel  pier  at-  Atlant'c 
City,  N.  J.,  some  116  reinforced  concrete  piles  12  ins.  in  diameter 
were  molded  in  air  and  sunk  by  jetting.  The  piles  varied  in  length 
with  the  depth  of  the  water,  the  longest  being  34%  ft.  Their  con- 
struction is  shown  by  the  accompanying  drawing  (for  these  draw- 
ings  see  Gillette  and   Hill's   "Concrete   Construction"),   which  also 

•Engineering  Contracting,  Nov.  28,  1906. 
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show  the  floor  girders  carried  by  each  pair  of  piles  and  forming 
with  them  a  bent,  and  the  struts  bracing  the  bents  together.  In 
molding  and  driving  tlie  piles  the  old  steel  pier  wa»  used  as  a 
working  platform. 

The  forms  for  the  piles  were  set  on  end  on  small  pile  platforms 
located  close  to  the  positions  to  be  occupied  by  the  piles  and  were 
braced  to  the  old  pier.  The  forms  were  of  wood  and  the  bulb 
point,  the  shaft  and  the  knee  braces  were  molded  in  one  piece. 
Round  iron  rods  were  used  for  reinforcement.  The  concrete  was 
composed  of  1  part  Vulcanite  Portland  cement,  2  parts  of  fine  and 
coarse  sand  mixed  and  4  parts  of  gravel  1  in.  and  under  In  size. 
The  mixture  was  made  wet  and  was  puddled  Into  the  forms  with 
bamboo  fishing  rods,  which  proved  very  efficient  in  working  the 
mixture  around  the  reinforcing  rods  and  In  getting  a  good  mortar 
surface.  The  concrete  was  placed  in  small  quantities;  It  was  mostly 
all  hand  mixed.  The  forms  were  removed  In  from  5  to  7  days, 
depending  on  the  weather. 

The  piles  were  planned  to  be  sunk  by  water  jet  and  to  this 
end  had  molded  in  them  a  2-ln.  jet  pipe  as  shown.  They  were  sunk 
to  depths  of  from  8  ft.  to  14  ft.  into  the  beach  sand.  Water  from 
the  city  water  mains  at  a  pressure  of  65  lbs.  per  sq.  In.  was  used 
for  jetting ;  this  water  was  furnished  under  special  ordinance  at  a 
price  of  $1  per  pile,  and  a,  record  of  the  amount  used  per  pile  was 
not  kept-  The  piles  were  swung  from  the  molding  platforms  and 
set  by  derricks  and  block  and  fall.  The  progress  of  jetting  varied 
greatly  owing  to  obstructions  in  places  in  the  shape  of  logs,  old 
Iron  pipes,  etc.  In  some  cases  several  days  were  required  to  get  rid 
of  a  single  pipe.  In  clear  sand,  with  no  obstructions,  a  12-in.  pile 
could  be  jetted  down  at  the  rate  of  about  8  ft.  per  hour,  working  1 
foreman  and  «  men.  The  following  is  the  itemized  actual  cost  of 
molding  and  sinking  a  26-ft.  pile  with  bulb  point  and  knee  braces 
complete : 

Cost  per 
For»»ta,'  ;  TotaL      pll& 

Lumber.  S40  ft -B.  M.   @  $S0 ^10.20       

:Labor  (carpenters  @  $2.50  per  day) 12.00       .... 

Oil,  nails,  oakum,  bolts,  clamps,  etc 1.20       .... 

J23.40   $   3.90 
Times   used 6      ....' 

Retttforcetnent. 
1:75  lbs.  of .  plain  %-in.  steel  rods  @  2  cts. 

per  lb i   5.50       .... 

Preparing  and  setting,  4/10  ct.  per  lb 1.10        6.60 

Jet  Pipe. 
261-i   ft.  of  2-ln.  pipe  '^   10  cts.  per  ft.  in 
.1  place    2.65 

Sftting  Forms. 

6  men  @   ?2.50  per  day  =  $1,6*  aet-*  piles       ...  3.75 
'"               Material.                   ■''■'''    '^'■'■■■' 

90/100  cu.  yds.  gravel  @   $1.50  per  yd 1.35  

45/100  cu.  yds.  sand.  @   $1.50  per  yd. 67  .... 

1.50  bbls.  cement  @'fi.6w v. .-. ; . . . . .      2.40  4.42 
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Concrete  and  labor  foreman.,,....,,.,...      3. 00       ...,  ,'r 

6   laborers,    mixing-   and   rl:icrnjgr''by  hund,         ' 

$1.75    each '. 10.50       

$13.50  ?  3.38 
Average  number  of  piles  concreted  t^^v  Ak^'         4       .... 

Retnoving  Forms.  ;>  ij',-;u.i  ■•    . 

4  men   @    $2.50   remove  and  cleaii'  in  half 

,.,  ,.     ,day  4   columns 1.25 

,      1    man    @    $2.25    plastering   column    with 

cement  grout  (4  per  day) .5r, 

Jetting  10  ft.  into  Sand.  '    '"-I   '  '^3 

Foreman ......;....;, ,  ?'  •S.M      ....  b 

4    men,    $2.25    each,    handling    hose    and 

traveler 9.00       .... 

$13.(Wii»  .SiOO 
Average  number  of  piles  jetted  per  day. , .  .  ^.,4  .,  !.|i . . 
City    water   pressure    used    for    jetting    @ 

$1.00  per   pile ..•....;.'     ..."      1.00 

Superintendence  @    $5.00  per  day.  . ...  .fjni)-;,    ..;        1.25 

Caring  for  trestle,  traveler,  material,  etc.       ...        4.84 

Total. iibst.flper  pile $36.00 

,  The  pile  being  '26  ft.  long,  the  cost  in  place  was  $1.41  per  foot.' 
Subtracting  the  cost  of  sinking,  amounting  to  $7.09  per  pile,  we  hava^, 
the  cost  of  a  26-ft.  pile  molded  and  ready  to  sink  corning  to  aboiit 
$1.10  per  foot.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  the  cost  for  a  pile 
of  rather  complicated  construction  ;  a  plain  cylindrical  pile  should  be 
Ipss  expensive. 
.  During  a  visit  to  Atlantic  City  one  of  the  editors  of  this  journal 
took  occasion  to  examine  closely  these  12-ip.  piles.  They  wer© 
then  about  four  or  five  months  old,  and  were  in  all  respects  as 
sound  and  smooth  examples  of  concrete  work  as  could  be  wished. 
_The  surface  texture  of  the  piles  was  notably  good ;  the  piles  appeared 
to  have  a  surface  film  or  skin  which  he  then  took  to  be  some  s^lina 
lncruqta,tion  coming  from  the  sea  water.  A  statement  since  received 
from  Mr.  D.  A.  Keefe  Consulting  Engineer,  Athens,  Pa.,  who  was 
resident  engineer  of  the  pier  work,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  figures  of  cost  given  above,  mentions  that  the  piles  are  cov- 
ered With  a  coating  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature  which  fills  the 
pores  of  the  concrete  and  will  In  time  form  a  coating  of  considerably 
thickness  which  should  have  the  effect  of  shutting  out  the  sea  water 
and  preventing  any  disintegration.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  design  of  the  concrete  steel  work  employed  in  reconstruct- 
ing this  pier  was  wbrkied  btit  by  th6  Concrete  Steel  Engineering  Co., 
of  New  York  City,  and  that  the  contractors  for  the  wo^-k  were  C.  W. 
Snyder  &  Co.,  of  Atlantic  City,  N,,J.       ,  .    ,    ,  ._..    '  ^  ,^    '  ' , 

Cost  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Pile  Dike.* — The  work  described 
l8  a  reinforced  concrete  pile  dike  built  opposite  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
on  the  Missouri  River'  Imprbvemeiilt  work.  This  Is  the  first  dike  of 
reinforced  concrete  to  be  constructed  on   the  Missouri   River   and 

bv    r    ,'^':\''-     't    l'*-'^.-  ■'  ■' 

„      ^     •  ■  ,I'V   •^v'L  "kJ '■«  AiiJ.'H.''''  ■'^■''■■'   -'J'  '"'f  ."■*■ 
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'  ia"  att  experiment  to  secure  a>  bett*r  and  more  durable  structure 
than  fa  provided  by  the  usuaT  timber  pile  dike  having-  a  life  of  from 
7  to  10  yeura  Several  plans  were  considered  and  are  described  by 
MaJ.  Edward  H.  Schulz. 

The  plans  considered  besides  the  one  adopted  were :  ( 1 )  Sinking 
a  core  with  shell,  withdrawing  core,  and  filling  the  shell  with 
concrete;  (2)  casting  tnei  pile  In  place,  the  form  being  gi-adually 
removed  as  the  filling  proceeds;  (3)  rolling  and  making  the  pile 
on  the  ground  by  special  machine.  Tlie  adopted  plan  was  to  uso 
cast  piles  of  rectangular  or  octagonal  section  and  to  drive  them, 
by  lianimer  and  water  jet  combined.  Bids  were  asked  for  supervis- 
ing the  work  and  furnishing  ^orms  and  reinforcement,  the  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  all  other  materials,  to  make  the  piles  and  to  drive 
them.    The  lowest  bid  was  80,  ^ts,  jjer  lin.  tl.  of  pile. 

The  dike  structure  consists ;,e.f  S-pUo  ^— 'r  -onnected.  at  tops  of 
piles,  and  at  about  water  lev'el  With  ho:  msverse  and  longi- 

tudinal braces.     The  leogth .  of  tlie  dik.--  .^   .,.   ft-,  of  whiph  40  ft- 
at  the  sTvpre  end  consists  of  timber  pilea     A  length  of  110  ft.  was 
constructed  of  concrete  pilfeS.  'The  bracing  was  all  wood  except  in 
two  panels   where  as  an  .experiment   concrete   braces    were   used. 
The  total  number  of  concrete  piles  was  36,  varying  in  length  from  32 
.  and  having  a  toUl  length  of  1.457  lin.  ft.     The  piles  were 
square  at   top  and   8   ina.    square  at  the  point.     Each  was 
ititiKJictsd  with  4  l-in.  bars  tied  every  18  ins.  with  1%-in.  bars.     The 
concrete  was  a  1:2:4   mixture,  using  Ash  Grove  Portland  cement 
^d  l-in.  stone.     The  piles  wer^^jven  at  the  ^^f  »i  10  days;    the 
..average  penetration  was  21  ft.  "^  ,   \:'^    ' '  ' 

The  piles  were  cast  on  a  foreshore  at  an  elevation  of  about  6  ft. 
above  the  deck  of  a  barge, in  the  river.  Skids  were  placed  from 
tlie  foreshore  to  the  barge,  and  as  the  forms  were  removed  tlie  piles 
wene  slid  on-board.  Somewhat  similar  to  tiie  handling  of  wooden 
timbers  of  like  size.  The  approximate  weight  of  a  60-ft.  pile  is 
8,700  lbs.  .■      -v.Jt    jn ':         .    ■■■■■;  .      .i     ,:• 

On  account  of  the  excessive  weight  ef-.ttieaei'pUe8t«f7ei>  wooden 
piles  of  the  same  length,  wire  cable  was  used,  using  a  single  and 
doublo  block  for  increasing  the  purchase.  The  hitch  for  raising  the 
head  of  the  pile  was  placed  about  8  ft.  from  head.  The  ordinary 
pile  line  was  used  to  raise  the  point  of  pile,  the  sling  being  placed 
abotot  15  ft.  from  the  small  end  of  pile  This  arrangement,. ta^s 
the  spring  out  of  the  pile.  The  catenary  of  a  6ftTft.'.lM«r^i»i»bfN|t 
5  in  &  without  injur>'  to  pile.  :,.  -i    vr,      •'•  bn>yr 

A  device,  Imown  as  a  guide,  -was  placed  around  the  pile  near  the 
head-  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  the  pile  squarely  in  tlie  leads.  The 
punap  used  was  a  single  cylinder,  double  action,  6-in.  suction,  3-in. 
discharge,  l^-^lh.  nozzle,  60  strokes  per  min.,  and  80  lbs.  steam  pres- 
sure. A  piece  of  1^4 -in.  pipe  was  placed  in  the  end  of  the  pile,  :to 
-Which  the  jet  was  attached.  Other  than  this  the  method  <»t  sinking 
!was  tlie  samg  as  for  -wooden  piles  of.  like  size. 

The  piles  -were  driven  near  shore,  where  unusual  difficulties  ex- 
isted, due  to  parts  of  old^*^ke<'abd'Vbbk  burled' fn  rfeer  bei.     Uftder 
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normal  conditions,  where  only  sand  is  encountered,  the  pile  was 
jetted  in  3  to  5  niins. ;  no  hammer  was  used,  but  occasionally  the 
pile  itself  waa  lifted  and  dropped  to  hasten  the  worlc.  It  is  believed 
a  judicious  use  of  jet  and  hammer  will  be  found  advisable  for  future 

::  This  dike  was  examined  after  g^oing  through  an  ice  a.a4  ^ood 
Beason  and  was  found  to  have  stood  very  satisfactorily.  Not  a  pile 
or  concrete  brace  was  injured,  though  several  wooden  braces  were 
broken.  Sliould  results  continue  with  similar  success,  it  is  probable 
that  concrete  dikes  will  receive  serious  consideration  as  a  permanent 
j^bstitute  for  timber  piles  on  river  regulation. 
.avT^  coal  oC-.^j^lKftW^Si^kS  foUows :  , j 

■,vi-;  '  ■  :   ■'■..^    '    '   I  '  '•      :    ■    ■■■      ■  Per 

Item.    ■  Total.  lin.  f t   . 

Supervising,  forms  and  steel  rods $1,200.00  $0.8236 

ii     .        86%   bbls.  cement  at  $1.25 108.44  0.0743 

55.9  tons  crushed  stone  at  $1.30 72.67  0.0498 

■'         32  cu.  yds.  sand  at  20  cts 6.40  0.0043      "''^ 

5'   "       Labor  on  forms 117.00  0.0803        JJ 

Labor  making  piles t-jt.nt<>t  •l^f'-.i-     267.70  .0.17.68,    ;    , 

Labor  driving  piles. .  ....,^^j^..g^j,^j.,,  215.00  0.1475 

Total ..$1,977.21     $1.3566 

In  regard  to  these  figures  Mr.  Schulz  says:  "The  actual  cost,  cite- 
ducting  profit  of  contractor  and  cost  of  special  supervision,  would  be 
$1  per  ft.  On  extensive  work  this  could  probably  be  reduced  to 
40  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  pile,  as  compared  to  20  cts.  for  long-leaf  yel- 
low pine." 

Cost  of  Raymond  Concrete  Piles.* — The  following  figures  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  concrete  piles  by  the  Raymond  process  have 
been  computed  from  records  obtained  in  constructing  the  pile  founda- 
tions for  the  concrete  laundry  building  of  G.  L.  Hooper  &  Sons,  of 
_ Salem,  Mass.  The  building  is  of  concrete  throughout,  the  walls 
being  of  concrete  block  and  the  columns,  floors  and  roofs  of  re- 
inforced concrete.  There  are  four  stories  and  the  general  dimensions 
are  60  x  100  ft.  The  fioor  and  wall  loads  are  transferred  to  wall 
columns  and  to  two  rows  of  interior  columns.  The  columns  are 
spaced  14  ft.  apart  on  centers  in  one  direction  and  19  ft  in  the 
other  direction.  Each  column  and  its  footing  rests  upon  four  con- 
crete piles  spaced  3  ft.  apart  on  centers  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
The  spandrels  between  wall  columns  are  reinforced  concrete.  The 
groups  of  four  piles  are  each  capped  with  a  concrete  slab  5  ft.  6  ins. 
square  and  24  ins.  thick,  making  the  projection  of  the  capping  be- 
yond the  center  of  the  piles  15  ins.  Each  pile  was  finished  so  as  to 
allow  a  projection  into  the  capping  of  6  ins.  A  concrete  chimney, 
48  ins.  in  diameter  and  100  ft.  high,  located  at  one  corner  of  the 
building.  Is  supported  upon  a  group  of  nine  piles.  Each  of  these 
piles  has  embedded  in  it  a  steel  rod  which  projects  into  the  walls  of 
the  chimney,  forming  an  anchorage. 

As  firm  bearing  soil  was  some  distance  below  the  ground,  piling 
of  some  sort  was  necessary,  and  wood  piles  were  originally  consld- 
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^red.  This  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  cut  off  the  wood  piles 
below  low  tide,  a  distance  of  12  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
floor,  and  using  a  large  amount  of  concrete  In  the  stepped  footings 
above.  Insiead,  concrete  piles  were  used  which  were  cut  oft  5  ft. 
b&low  the  ground  dopr,  effecting  considerable  saving  of  concrete 
foundations.  Another  feature  which  made  the  use  of  concrete  pij«^ 
desirable  in  this  instance  was  the  fact  that  the  site  of  the  building 
was  formerly  occupied  by  an  old  wharf,  the  timiiQicf  of  which  were 
many  of  them  yet  in. the  ground.  HadiVood  pUes  becnused,  difficul- 
ties would  probably  have  been  experienced  due  to  the  "brooming"  of 
the  piles  when  striking  such"  dbstrtic lions.  With  the  steel  driving 
tfimvo.  used  for  the  concrete  piles,  delays  from  this  source  were 
a.voide<JU  The  piles  are  designed  for  a  load  of  30  tons  each,  and  each 
takes  tiie  place  oC  two; wpodeoipilies  in  the  original  design.  They 
are  6  ins.  in  diameter  at  the  small -end  and  have  a  uniform  taper 
each  side  of  tb4>  center  of  H  in.  to  a  foot,  making  a  21-ft  pile  20  ina 
in  diameter  at  the  top. 

In  constructing  concrete  'piles  by  the  Raymond  process,  as  many 
of  our  readers  will  remember,  a  thin  steel  shell  enveloping  a  metal 
core  is  driven  and  then  the  core  is  collapsed  and  withdrawn,  leaving 
the  shell,  wJiich  is  afterwards  filled  with  concrete  in  which  metal 
is  embedded  if  a  reinforced  pile  is  desired.  In  this  particular  work 
no  reinforcement  was  used'  iri  the  piles. 

The  piles  were  driven  by  means  of  a  No.  2  Vulcan  steam  hammefji 
with  a  plunger  having  a  weight  of  3,000  lbs.  and  a  fall  of  about  3  ft., 
delivering  60  blcm-s  per  mfn.  A  steel  driving  fortri  encased  in  a  sliejl 
of  about  No.  20  gage  iron  was  first  driven  to  the  required  depth ;  tha 
steel  driving  form  was  then  withdrawn,  leaving  ttie  shell  in  place, 
and  the  concrete  afterwkrds  dfepdslted  In  rtils  shell.  A  total  of  172* 
piles  were  driven,  the  thiriimtirn  I'en^h  being  ^4  ft.'  and  the  max!-' 
mu'm  37  ft.,  the  average  'b^lrig  abotit  JO' ft.  Sixteen  working  daya. 
were  occupied  in  driving  the  ^flts  after  the  driver  was  in  position, 
drrving  being  commenced' lAug.  17  dnd'cdm'pleted^S«t>t.' 6,  1306.  The 
greatest  number  driven  in  one  day' Was  20,  and  the  average  was  11 
piles  per  day.  "WTien  in  position  for.  driving  the'  avei^ge  :tirae  re- 
quired to  complete  driving  was  12  rains.  The  total  number  of  blows 
varied  from  about  310  to  360.  the  average  being  about  350.  The 
piles  •^ere  driven  until  the  penetration  produced  by  8  to  10  blows 
equalled  1  in.  When  in  full  operation,  a  crew,  of  5  men  operated 
the  pile  driver.  Seven  men  were  engaged  In  na^d^nthe -concrete 
and  5  men  working  upon  the  metal  shells.  's   :u;  b?tiii-:i   ":    -:.':    ; 

Assuming  the  6rdinarv'  organization  An^'ib^ytk&g^'^fiviH  hkiaW.' 
we  have  the  following  labor  cost  per  day^f'J  ■"'*  ^"•'^'^  '>'''         '  '!       ' 

1  foreman  at  ?5 ..J).l^.'i%  5  00 

r     1  englneman  at  53 >.^49.5£     3.00 

4  laborers  on  driver  at  J1.75 ,..,».,        "00 

6  laborers  making  conqrete  at  $1.75 .  .  .  .  .'!    lo'so 

.     /      5  laborers  handling  siiells  at  |1:75 8.75 

Total     :'....' .$34.25  . 

As  172  piles  averagingiao^^t^^p  jleogthk>>werft,a«lv^  in  16. days. 
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the  total  labor  cost  of  driving,  given  by  the  figures  abovij  '•!* 
a«  X  $34.25  =  $548,  or  practically  16  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  pile  driven'."' 
The  concrete  used  in  the  piles  was  a  1 :  3 :  5  Portland  cement,  sand 
and  IVa-in.  broken  stone  mixture.  A  20-ft.  pile  of  the  section  de- 
scribed above  contains  about  20  cu.  ft.  of  concrete,  or  say  0.75  cu.  yd. 
We  can  then  figure  the  cost  of  concrete  materials  per  pile  as  follows : 

0.85  bbl.  cement  at  $1.60 $1.36 

0.36  cu.  yd.  sand  at  $1 0.36 

«.aO  cu.  yd.  stone  at  $1.25 0.75 

Total  jE^r  pli^:  •    ?2.47 

The  steel  shell  has  an  area  of  about  72  sq.  ft,  and  as  No.  20  gage 
steel  weighs  1.3  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  its  weight  for  each  pile  was  about 
94  lbs.    Assuming  the  cost  of  coal,  oil,  etc.,  at  $2.50  per  day,  we  have 
the  following  summary  of  costs: 
^.r  .     ,  Perlln.  ft. 

of  pile      u  ni 

Labor  driving  and  concreting $0.16  t 

Concrete  materials. 0.123 

'r,:        94  lbs.  steel  shell  at  3  cts..... 0.145  lu 

,,,,        Coal,  oil,  etc 0.011 

I' J  Total    $0,439 

^his  cost  does  not  include  interest  on  plant,  cost  of  moving  plant 
to  and  from  work  and  general  expenses,  nor  royalty  on  the  Ray- 
mond patent 

■.;;■■■  ■  ■ ,  '  ,  ;  I V/ 

.  The  contract  was  awarded  for  a  fixed  ni^unber  of  lineal  feet  of  pjAf^ 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  lin.  ft,  with  a  provision  for  additional 
length  of  piling  to  be  furnished  at  $1.40  per  lin.  ft,  the  contractors 
providing  all  tools,  machinery,  material  and  labor  required  for  the 
•work.  The  owners,  through  the  contractor  for  the  building  proper, 
made  the  necessary  excavations  and  provided  clear  and  level  space 
for  the  pile  driver,  braced  all  trenches. 

For  the  cost  of  Raymond  piles  at  another  place,  see  "Concrete 
Construction"  by  Gillette  and  Hill. 

Cost  of  Rolled  Concrete  Piles.* — The  abutments  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Ry.  bridge  over  the  Root  River  at  Racine,  Wis.,  are 
founded  on  reinforced  concrete  piles  manufactured  by  the  Cheno- 
weth  rolling  process.  The  cost  of  these  piles  is  given  by  Mr.  1.; 
C.  Winkelhaus  as  follows:  "The  contract  price  for  these  plies  was 
€0  cts.  per  lin.  ft,  or  $9.60  per  pile  16  ft  long.  The  railway  com- 
pany furnished  all  the  materials,  costing  $6.46  per  pile,  or  40  cts. 
per  ft  The  general  contractor  received  50  cts.  per  ft.  for  driving,  or 
?8.  Hence,  the  cost  to  the  railway  company  was  $24.06  per  pile  !n 
place,  or  $1.50  per  ft,  The  cost  Xo.  the  American  Concrete  Co.  for 
rolling  was  25  eta  per  ft,  or  $4  per  pile,  approximately.  The 
machine  and  plant  cost  the  concrete  company  about  $3,000^  .How- 
ever, this  machine  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  and  Used  a 
great  many  times,  as  it  is  all  bolted  together."  ,         , 

^Engineering^Contraoting.  Axtg-  18,  1909.  '♦'•'l  STI  bA 


'The  method  of  making  concrete  piles  by  rolling:,  and  detailed  cost, 
Will  be  found  In  •'Concrete  Construction"  by  Gillette  and  Hill. 

Cost  of  Simplex  Piles. — Mr.  Constantlne  Shuman  elves  tke.  Ail% 
lowing  relative  lo  work  done  in  Pittsburg  in  1904  :  ir-:tT» 

One  gang  working  on  Simplex  piles  30  ft.  long  averaged  450  Un. 
ft.  per  day,  or  15  piles,  but  the  best  day's  work  was  31  piles,  or 
930  lin.  ft  The  cfew  was  as  follows,  and  I  have  assumed  rate  of 
wages,  eta : 

Per  day. 
1  foreman    ..:;;;;.*;;;;.  ^ I  4.00 

1  engineman    ::;;;;;;:;.: 3.00 

2  winch  head  men.  at'|1.7S 3.50 

3  riggers,  at  $2.00 6.00 

Total  pile  driver  gang....  .v 516.50 

6  concrete  mixers,  at  $1.75 10.50 

Total  gang $27.00 

Rent  of  driver  and  apparatus,  and  fuel 1^  oo  ^ 

Total,  exclusive  of  materials 145.00 

This  is  equivalent  to  10  cts.  per  lin.  ft. 

The  piles  are  17  ins.  diameter,  composed  of  l:2Va:5  mixture. 
There  are  1 .58  cu.  ft,  or  0.059  cu.  yd.  per  lin.  ft  of  pile.  ^  ' 

For  description  of  methods  of  making  Simplex  piles  and  the  spe^ 
clal  pile  points,  see  Reid's  "Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Con- 
struction." 

Cost  of  Concrete  Oil  Tank.*— Mr.  C.  F.  J^ioi^kM  jS^jf'^  ttli  i6}- 
lowing  data:  a  o.   : -^ .  ) 

The  wall  forms  a  building  housing  a  circular  steel  oil  tank;  iftt 
42  ft  inside  diameter,  25  ft.  high  and  12  in&  thick.  The  reinforce^ 
ment  consists  of  %-in.  twisted  steel  rods  located  2  ins.  inside  the  ex- 
terior face  and  spaced  apart  from  3Vj  ins.  at  the  bottom  to  30  ins. 
at  the  top.  Vertical  rods  9  ft.  apart  around  the  wall  held  the  hori- 
zontal rods  in  place.  To  tie  the  wall  to  the  bottom  L-shaped  %-in. 
rods  7  ft.  long  were  used.     Lap  splices  33  ins.  long  were  employed. 

The  forms  were  made  in  panels  6x8  ft,  of  %-in.  spruce  boards 
€  ins.  wide  dressed  on  one  side  and  both  edges  and  nailed  to  three 
segments  of  2  x  12-in.  plank  cut  to  curve.  For  the  first  three  shifts 
the  forms  were  braced  on  both  sides.  A  i^-in.  rope  with  turnbuckles 
was  passed  around  the  steel  tanlc,  and  the  forms  were  drawn  against 
spacing  blocks,  set  between  the  steel  tank  and  the  inside  form  and 
also  between  forms,  by  wire  ties  fastened  to  the  wire  rope.  The  out- 
side panels  were  also  braced  from  the  ground.  Above  this  \evei. 
the  panels  were  held  in  position  by  bolts  through  the  concrete  walL 

The  concrete  for  the  bottom  15  ft.  of  the  wall  was  a  1 :  2 :  3H 
1-ln.  stone  mixture;  above  this  level  the  cement  content  was  re- 
duced. It  was  mixed  wet  by  hand  and  wheeled  up  inclines  to  the 
tops  of  the  forms.  The  first  ring  5%  ft  high,  was  concreted  in  one 
day ;  afterwards  the  forms  were  shifted  for  about  one-third  the  cir- 
cumference at  a  time  and  the  concreting  was  done  in  a  spiral  course. 
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Grooved  joints  were  made  whenever,  work  was  stopped.  Frames  for 
windows  aad  doors  were  cast  separately  and  get  in  place  as  the 
concreting  progressed.  The  wall  was  painted  witli  two  coats  of  neat 
cement  both  inside  and  outside. 

The  cost  of  the  wall  was  as  follows: 

Item.  ,;    -      ■;,  Per  cu.  yd. 

,    Cement  at  ? I- 70  per  bbl $2.81 

Sand  at  $1.^5  per  cu. 'yd 0.66 

Stone  at  $1.20  per  ton 1.42 

Labor  at  $1.75  per  9  hrs 4.25 

Reinforcement 1.65 

Lumber,  nails  and  supplies;  1 .;  II  ^  ^ :  I ::::;:.,... .     1.46 
Carpenters'    labor  .V..' ... ;  '..■.  |  i'.'.^. '.  '•^'•^'^'f.}  j,"^ ....      5.25 

Total  ■  ...  .•..■.'.■.■.■..•.•.■.•.•.... . ...  .?.;';.•;  .'vtlT.SO 

The  cbst  ^f- carpenter  work  was  over  twic^' ■wfeatfilt  should  have 
been,  owing  to  local  conditions.' 

Cost, of  Concrete  Tanks>  References. — See  section  on  Waterworks 
for  data  oa  this  subject.  Also  see  Chapter  XXI,  Methods  and  Cost 
of  Construction  Reservoirs  and  Tanlfs*  inyGillet.te  and  Hill's  "Con- 
crete  Construction."  ;.       .,  ,  t     rr     i  i      ■ 

Cost  of  Small  Cement  F*ipe8.^--^S&;,fifiLbeVt'^y.''m^ 
of  the  follo'wlng:  The  pipe  discussed .  here  Was  6  to  12  Ins. 
inside,  made  of  Portland  cement  and  clean,  sharp  saiid  of  all 
sizes  up  tp  very  coarse.  The  mortar  wa^  mixed  rather  dry,  but  very 
tlioroughly,  using  14.1  cii.  ft.  of  sand  to  1  bbl.  of  cement,  or  very 
closely  a  1  to  4  mixture.  From  six  to  seven  buckets  of  water  were 
used  to  each  barrel  of  cement,  except  for  the  6-ini  pipe,  for  which 
the  mortar  had  to  be  made  somewhat  stifEer  in  order  to  remove 
the  inner  foipm,  which  Is  not  made  collapsible  as  in  the  larger  sizes. 

The  forms  were  sheet  iron  cylinders  with  a  longitudinal  lap  joint 
that  could  be  expanded  after  molding  the  pipe,  and  removed  with- 
out Injuring  the  soft  mortar.  The  inner  form  was  self-centering, 
so  that  there  was  little  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  pipe. 

Four  men  are  required  In  making  cement  pipe  by  hand;  one  mixes 
the  mortar,  and  wheels  It  to  tlie  place  of  work;  another  throws  it 
into  the  form  a  little  at  a  time  with  a  hand  scoop ;  a  third  rams 
it  with  a  tamping  iron,  and  a  fourth  keeps  the  new  pipe  sprinkled,  , 
and  applies  a  coat  of  neat  cement  slurry  to  the  Inside  when  it  i^ 
Bufflciently  hard.  In  molding,  the  form  of  the  bell  at  the  bottom  Is 
Fecured  by  an  iron  ring  that  is  first  dropped  into  the  form,  and 
the  reverse  or  convex  form  at  the  top  is  made  with  a  second  ring. 
While  still  In  its  form  the  pipe  is  rolled  or  lifted  into  its  place  in  the 
drying  yard,  and  the  form  is  then  carefully  removed.  A  very  slight 
blow  in  removing  the  form  will  destroy  the  pipe,  and  a  considerable 
number,  especially  of  the  larger  sizes,  collap.se  in  this  way,  and 
nave  to  be  remolded.  To  avoid  ha.ndling,  the  pipe  is  stacked  on  end 
a  few  feet  from  the  place  of  mixing,  the  form  being  moved  as  the 
yard  fill's  with  pipe.  One  crew  of  four  men  can  make  about  25© 
joints  or  500  lin.  ft.  of  pipe  a  day. 
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As  soon  as  hard  enough,  the  pipe  Is  turned  end  for  end,  and  Is  then 
kept  wet  for  several  weeks  before  being  laid.  The  coating  of  neat 
cement  on  the  inside  is  applied  with  a  short  whitewash  brush,  and  is 
a  small  item  in  the  cost.  In  laying,  the  trench  Is  carefully  finished 
to  grade  in  order  to*  have  the  Joints  close  nicely,  and  the  ends  are 
well  wet  with  a  brush.  The  mason  then  spreads  mortar,  mixed  1  to 
2,  on  the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  lays  a  bed  of  mortar  at  the  bottom  of 
the  joint.  He  then  Jams  the  section  into  place,  and  swabs  out  the 
inside  of  the  joint  with  a  stiff  brush,  to  insure  a  smooth  passage  for 
the  water.  A  band  or  ring  of  mortar  is  spread  round  the  outside  of 
the  joint  as  an  additional  reinforcement^  One  barrel  of  centtent  will 
joint  about  300  sections  of  pipe.  The  materials  cost  as  follows: 
Portland  cement,  per  bbl.,  $4.45 ;  labor,  per  day,  |2 ;  foremen,  per 
day,  $2.50  to  $3;  hauling,  per  load  mile  (1  cu.  yd.),  20  eta;  sand, 
free  at  pit ;    water,  free. 

The  pipe  was  all  of  a  1 :  4  sand  and  cement  mortar,  and  the 
amount  of  cement  in  one  foot  of  pipe  is  arrived  at  by  assuming  as 
in  Gillette's  "Hand  Book  of  Cost  Data"  that  where  the  sand  has 
voids  in  excess  of  the  cement  used,  the  mortar  will  occupy  1.1  times 
the  space  of  Oie  dry  sand,  which  yields  the  following  formula : 
Where — •     •  •     !  .^r 

c  =  cost  per  bbl.  of  cement,  or  $4.45. 

n  =  cu.  ft.  in  one  bbl.  (taken  at  3.5  here). 

s  =  ratio  of  sand  to  cement,  or  4. 

d  =  inside  diameter  in  inches. 

t  —  thickness  of  pipe  in  inches. 

/  =  length  of  pipe  considered,  or  1  ft.  here. 

Then: 

cXlXirX(d*+t») 

Cenient-cost  per  foot  = , 

tiXsXl. 1X144 

■''■     •'  4.45X1X3.142  (di+f*) 

"vrblcta  gives'  here  =;  — 

3.5X4X1.1X144 
=  0.0063r<dt  +  t*).  ■•     r       tl  r":f-' 

This  gives  the  following  cement  costs  per  lineal  foot : 
Diameter,                                Thickness,  Cost 

iHS,                                           ins.  _  per  fopt 

!• 1  ^    ..A... .  ..$0.0S71 

-  1*:::::-:::::::::::::  1^  :::?:^<?q:«^?;^'!lT«liS 

12-. . 1%    .  .■.  j./v.v;'ji.  .  .  .  .    0.1278 

The  sand  cost  is  based  on  15  cts.  per  cul  yd.  for  loading,  and  a 
haul  of  two  miles  of  1  cu.  yd.  to  the  load,  making  five  trips  per  day, 
at  14  for  man  and  team.  It  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  cement  cost, 
being  11.2%  of  the  cement  cost.  The  labor  cost  of  making  is  based 
on  the  foreman's  estimate  that  a  foreman,  tamper,  mortar  mixer, 
and  water  man  should  finish  250  joints  a  day  of  6  or  8-in.  pipe.  For 
the  10  and  12-in.  pipe,  the  labor  is  assumed  to  be  greater  in  pro- 
portron  to  the  material.  The  foreman  is  taken  at  $3,  one  man  at 
$2.50  and  two  at  $2.  The  cement  for  painting  the  inside  is  neglected. 
Hauling  the  pipe  to  place  is  taken  at  twice  the  cost  of  hauling  the 
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,  sand  per  mile,  and  a  haul  of  4  miles  is  assumed.  Thd  cost  of  laying 
is  based  on  a  foreman's  estimate  of  2  cts.  per  foot  for  trench,  and 
-.tliat  one  man  to  lay,  one  man  to  plaster  the  joints,  one  helper  and 
one  man  to  backfill  will  lay  600  ft.  per  day  of  6  or  8-in.  pipe.  The 
larger  sizes  are  assumed  to  cost  more  in  proportion  to  their  material. 
These  ya.rious  costs  give  the  following  results  for  small  size  pipe 
jjkS,made  and  laid  at  Irrigon,  Ore.,  for  the  Oregon  Land  &  Water. Co,: 

£,,y  •  Ti — w — -Cost  per  foot  for rr+ti-ir   eiiJ 

.  6-in.        8-ln.       10-in.       12-ia,  ..i.j^fii 
■  ' '  pipe.  '     pipe.       pipe.       pipe, 

■"'Cement    $0,057     $0,073     $0,099     $0.12f8  '  '''!' 

'i  /'       Sand     0.H06        0.008       0.011-      0.01'4'  f-  -"  i 

vv  ,,■  ,  I^ahor  . . , 0.019        0.019       0.026       0.034    '  -"' i 

•     ■        Hauling     0.024     :  0.033        0.044        0.056/1 

'■"'     "ikving   ■.'.. 0.024       0.024       0.032       0.042;"       , 

Trench 0.020'    .0.020^'     0.020        0.02tf^     '-'•'' 

Totals    ,,$,045    .  ,$0.18     >0.23       $0^9  .'  .-r. 

;  The  above  qosts  show  that  the  pipe  in  place  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  pipe  in  the  y^rd,  even  "with  cement  at  $4.45,  and  illustrates 
the  danger  of  accepting  cement  manufacturers'  estimates  without 
exapiining  local  conditions,  especially  as  to  handling. 

(For  further  data  on  cement  pipes,  see  the  sections  on  Water- 
works and  on  Sewers.) 

Cost  of  Concrete  Pipe.* — The  following  estimates  of  cost  of  con- 
crete pipe  manufactured  by  force  account  on  the  Shoshone  Project 
are  based  on  the  results  of  five  days'  work  In  November,  1907.  The 
cost  of  cement  was  $3.05  per  bbl.,  of  sand  about  $1.40  per  cu.  yd., 
and  of  labor  $5  per  day  for  1  foreman,  $3  per  day  each  for  2  men 
and  $2.75  per  day  each  for  2  men.  Plant  depreciation  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  are  not  Included  In  the  unit  costs  given.  The 
concrete  was  made  of  1  part  cement  and  3  parts  sand.  The  size  and 
-the  thickness  of  the  pipe,  the  weight  and  t^e  unit  cost  per  linear  foot 
thereof  and  the  number  of  lln'earJfee't  manufactured  in  the  five  days 
are  tabulated  below:  'MM 

Diam.  Thick.       Wt.  perlln.  ft.     No.  ft.  Cost         - 

Ins.  Ins,  L^s.  made  per  ft.    ^ 

12  IVi  56  '     144  $0.25     , 

18'  1%  94  248  0.37  ' 

.24-  2  143  56  0.57 

S6  3  .366  54    .  1:15 

Cost,  of  Cement  and  Concrete  Pipes  and  Sewers,  References. — See 
tlie  sections  on  Waterworks  and  on  Sewers.  See  Chapter  XXI, 
Methods,  attd  Cost  of  Aqueduct  and  Sewer  Construction  in  Gillette 
and  pUl'ft,. "Concrete  Construction."  v  ;      .  .i.'i:t 

.)  Qotft  of  «  Band  Standi^Mr.  W.  F.  Crcighton  gives  the  folloWiJJg 
(0ata:^i  -■-;>!..  :■;  v,  ■■       .  ■  ■     ^         '"""^^ 

.!  The  band  stand  was  built  much  like  a  mushroom,  the  rOof  being 
ZS^  ft.  In  diameter,  supported  by.  a  central  poet.  The  floor  was 
concrete  also.  The  concrete  was  a  1:2:4  stone  dust,  %  to  l^^-ln. 
.broken  stone  mixture*  It  was  mixed  by  Tiarid  and  hoisted  in  wheel- 
.ti'ij'r')-:   ..  ■:.;.';, .,!.;;;  :,r'     ^.;/l..i i;','    !'>'    ■.■■■>ii'.  <  ,  '<ti'i'     .'.:<;  Jf.  ov?j  briff  vG.i* 

•xn*W»»^»e^'*«flN?-<Mt#rticWftir,!Manih>;i8,*l»eft;la  oJ  ©qlq  orfj  anlloeH 


bar;t>ws  by  means  of  a  gallows  Irs^ifie  and  snatch  bipck,  operated  l>y.# 

'inu".        ~'      '  '      the  shaft  and  underside  of  the  :        isisted 

of  to   vertical  radial  ribs  built   i  ijneid 

iui.^.  ■•  •"■■'■•  "f  2-\n.  lumber.     Tuv.  ; '-"r 

ends  ^  1  ribs  was  lar^  s 

■wtere  bu  ads  of  the  ribs  .  ■  ■^.    ■     •! 

hy  staging;  they  were  also  braced  at  the  tangent  poinis  on  ,ii»e 
center  column  or  stem.  The  amount  of  concrete  was  80  ca  yds.  and 
it  cost^9;followE : 

.1    Materials.  Tutiil.  Per  cu.  yd. 

i:'-  -^ment  at  Jj.65 $    ". '       "      -    .3.95 

;  stone  dusr  at  $1.10 n.oS 

6  oroken  stone  at  Jl.lO 1.10 

6,»iJ0   lbs.    reinforcement..". 2_  '     ■         2.8S 

2,500  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  and  shopwork. .         7  6.21         0.95 

Total     ...-,-.,, ..,-... %  754.16  ?   9.41 

Labor.    •    •  •  ■-•-  ■   -''~  -^  ' 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete %  171. Of>  $  2.14 

Bending  and  placing  steel 4u.uli  0.50 

Falsework  and  wood  forms.', 113. l"'  1.43 

Steel  forms  (labor  and -material ) 1<'.  I  jiu  2.05 

li'-in.  pipe  (furnishing  aad  ere<ciing> .  .  5;  :5  1.08 

Unloading  and  hauling  stone  hi  mile.  .  0  .    u  0.75 

Finishing   12. uO  0.16 

Excavating    5.00  0.06 

Total     $    652.1,5     %  8.17 

Superintendence     42.00  0.5? 

Foreman    39.00  0.48 

Total     $       81.00     i  1.01 

Grand"  total    1.487.3i        18.59 

Cost  oT  Sylvester  Wash  and  Sylvester  Mortar.— Mr,  W.  C  Haw- 
ley  is  authority  for  the'  following :  A  covered  concrete  clear  water 
well  of  the  Apollo  Water-\\'orks  Co.  lealtea,  so  it  was  plastered 
with  a  Silvester  mortar.  A  light-colored  soft  soap  was  dissolved  in 
water.  I14  Ibg.  soap  to  IS  gals,  of  water,  luen  3  lbs.  of  powdered 
alum  were  mixed  with  each  bag  oi  cemeat.  Tbe  mortar  was  1:  2. 
Two  coats  of  this  plaster  were  applied  to  the  dry  walls,  giving-  a 
total  thick;n^«a  of .%  in.  .  Xiaakiog  was  thus  stoppea  eoknirtitely.  The 
cost  was-:         ■.  ^^..^  .,^     j'x    .^       '■  l        ■  ■•■■.'} i  :•-  ■      ""  '"'■i 

2  lbs.  soap  (with  24  gala-wMeT).  at  7%  ctt.. . .  .f0:i5 
12  lbs.  alum,  at  3  Vj  cts...^^. ..,;.,,  ..,,^.^........,,    0.42  , 

Total    ;...:.....-. ..  ;:r... 10.57      •' 

Or  57  cts.  for  soap  and  ..  of  Po^t3;aiid  cement 

In  repairing  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  lined  withf  ,tp  6  ins.  of  con- 
crete which  leaked,  a  Sylvester  wash  was  used.  The  .sofip  solution 
was  %,  lbs.  of  Olean  soap  to  1  gaL  of  water,  and  the  alum  solution 
•was  %  lb.  alum  fb  4  gals.,  water;.,  both  well  dissolved,  soap  solution 
tielng  boiled.  On  the  clean  dry  concrete  the  boiling  hot  soap  solu- 
tion was  applied,  24  hrs.,^^t^r.,th^  .^luw  wash;.  24  hrs.  later  the 
soap  wash;  24  hrs.  later  the  alum 'wash.  Two  men  applied  the 
solutions,  using  whitewash  brushes,  while  a  third  man  carried  pails 
of   the  solution.      In   malting  the   soap    solution   2   men  attended    4 
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kettles,  1  man  kept  up  flres,  2  men  carried  solution  to  men  applying 
It.  The  alum  solution  required  fewer  men,  being  made  cold  in  bar- 
rels. After  applying  the  second  soap  wash  to  the  concrete  slopes, 
men  had  to  be  held  by  ropes  to  keep  from  slipping.  The  rope  was 
placed  around  two  men,  who  started  work  at  top  of  the  slope,  a  third 
man  paying  out  on  the  rope.  The  work  was  done  in  814  days,  and 
<he  cost  as  follows : 
iii;'  Labor. 

1,140  hrs.  labor  at  15  cts $171.00 

83  hrs.  foremen  at  30  cts 24.90 

■'    •      83  hrs.   waterboy  at   6   cts.. 4.98 

Add  for  supt.   15%.. „, 30.13 

Total  labo 

900  lbs.  Clean  soap  at  4%  eta.. %  39.00 

210  lbs.  alum  at   3  cts........ 6.30 

6  whitewash  brushes  (lO-in.),  at  J2.25 13.50 

6  stable  brushes,   ?1.25. . . .. -.^...,.,. 7.50 


Total   materials $   66.30 

Total  labor  and  materials 297.31 

This  covered  131,634  sq.  ft.,  hence  the  cost  of  the  two  coats  of 
Boap  a,nd  alum  was  $2.26  per  1,000  sq.  ft.,  or  0.23  ct.  per  sq.  ft. 
All  leaks  but  one  from  a  slight  crack  were  stopped. 

The  concrete  lining  of  a  new  reservoir  near  Wilmerdlng  was 
waterproofed  by  using  caustic  potash  and  alum  in  the  finishing 
mortai:  coat.  The  stock  solution  was  2  lbs.  of  caustic  potash,  and  5 
lbs.  of  alum  to  10  qts  of  water.  This  was  made  in  barrel  lots,  from 
which  3  qts.  were  taken  for  each  batch  of  finishing  mortar,  which 
consisted  of  2  bags  of  cement  mixed  with  4  bags  of  sand ;  a  batch  of 
mortar  covered  an  area  6  ft.  x  8  ft.  1  in.  thick.  The  extra  cost  of 
tjiis  waterproofing  was : 

100  lbs.  caustic  potash  at  10  cts $10.00 

70  lbs.  caustic  potash  at  9  cts 6.30 

960  lbs.  alum  at  314,  3%  and  4  cts 34.38 

60  hrs.  mixing  at  15  cts 9.00 

'    ■  'Freight,  express  and  hauling 11.50        ,  ; 

,.  Total  for  74,800  sq.  ft $71.18 

So  the  cost  was  95  cts.  per  1,000  sq.  ft,  or  less  than  0.1  ct.  per 
sq.  ft.  Hence  the  cost  was  less  than  by  using  Sylvester's  wash  and 
the  result  was  better,  for  with  Sylvester's  wash  the  penetration  Is 
only  1/16  to  %-in.  It  was  found  vhat  if  less  than  2  parts  of  sand  to 
1  part  of  cement  were  used  the  mortar  cracked  in  setting.  Clean 
sand  was  imperative  as  any  organic  impurities  soon  decomposed, 
leaving  soft  spots.  Do  not  use  an  excess  of  potash;  a  slight  excess 
of  alum,  however,  does  not  decrease  the  strength  of  the  mortar. 

Cost  of  Waterproofing  With  Tar  Felt  and  Asphalt.*— The  follow- 
ing data  relate  to  the  cost  of  waterproofing  the  concrete  on  the  Long 
Island  R.  R.  subway:  ,  '  i4  j,  i' 

The  specifications  for  the  waterproofing  will .  bip>' touh<!l Jn.,  G|l^etje 
and  Hill's  "Concrete  Construction."  1 
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During  the  year  1903  there  were  laid  d,0M'8<}t  yds.  of  this  water- 
proofing on  the  roof  of  the  subway.  The  labor  cost  of  placing  the 
two  layers  of  felt  and  the  three  coats  of  tar  pitcb  was  aa  follows: 
206  days  labor  at  a  cost  of  $4d$  (or  an  average  of  12.41  per  day) 
for  the  9,056  sq.  yds.,  which  i^  equivalent  to  5Vi  els.  per  sq.  yd.  for 
the  labor.  Since  this  is  for  two  lasers  of  felt,  the  labor  cost  was 
2  94  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  siogle  l^yer,  which  is  a  high  cost  as  we  sfa«ll 
see  presently.  r  "'■' 

The  labor  cost  of  mixing  and  placing  the  1-in.  layer  of  cement 
mortar  over  the  (elt  was  as  follows:  It  required  5S9  days,  at  a  cost 
of  J1.306  (or  an  :.v^..«e  of  |2.:i2  per  day)  to  place  this  9,056  sq- 
yds.  of  cement  :.icli  is  equivalent  to  llVfe  cts.  per  sq.  yd.    ;■ 

The  total  co^  tor  the  two  layers  of  tar  felt  and  the  laydc 

of  cement  mortar  wu»,   ilierefore,   :;'»  cts.   j.-r  sq.   yd.   an  "Xbimsljaa^ 
Island  R   R.  work.  ;; 

For  comparison,  we  will  now  repeat  some  of  the  cost  data  given  in 
our  February  issue,  relating  to  the  New  York  Subway.  On  tha 
New  York  Subway,  the  specifications  were  somewhat  similar,  ex- 
cept that  no  mortar  coat  was  specified.  The  roof  of  the  New  York 
Subway  was  waterproofed  witli  four  layers  of  asphalt  felt  and 
asphalt.  The  floor  of  the  subway  made  two  layers  of  asphalt  felt 
placed  between  two  layejs  of  concrete.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that 
the  average  number  of  layers  of  felt  used  in  waterproofing  the  New- 
York  Subway  was  threei.  The  records  of  cosi  for  this  work  were 
kept  In  terms  of  one  layer  of  felt,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  multi-' 
ply  the  following  costs  by  three  in  order  to  get  the  cost  of  tha 
three  layers.  For  estimating  tlie  quantities  of  materials  used,  tbuel 
following  rules  were  deduced :  ■  .';,'{ 

Reduce  the  area  to  square  yards,  and  add  15%  for  laps,  to  obtaia; 
the  square  yards  of  asphalt  felt  per  single  layer,  \a& 

Multiply  the  square  yards  by  0.37  to  get  the  number  of  gallanmi 
of  asphalt  per  single  layer  of  felt, »    a  -  i;   .  ;       :>  i- --.s/il 

Where  brick  are  laid  inasplia^t,  jSUtow  .668  .brick  per  cu.  yd, ;  aAdti 
multiply  the  jiumber,o^j^l^p,y^f^.^ir  .b^if^Iglby.il^:3  to  get  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  mastic. 

The  cost  of  some  98,000  sq.  yds.  waterproofiBg  on  th^.  Jfe^^  Ypfk 
Subway,  was  as  follows  per  single  thickness  of  felt:    ,   1 

Per  sq.  yd. 

1.11  sq.  yds.  asphalt  felt  at  4  %  cts 5 

0.37  gal.  asphalt  at  12  cts.. 4  - o 

Labor :..;'. :   [! 

Total    i :. 

This   is    for  one  Uiickness   of   felt,   so   that    for   3   thicknesses  the 
cost  would  be  45  cts.  per  .sq.  yd.  for  labor  and  rnaterlalsr    Both  the"^" 
labor  and  materials  were  high  in  cost.     The  labor  was  bf^  because 
the  men  were  poorly   supervised.      There   were   2   waterproof  '*fore^ ' 
men"  at  $3  per  8-hr.  day,  and  7  waterproofers  (laboref*')   at  $1.S0 
per  day,  so  that  the  average  wage  was  J1.83  per  daj'.     Th»i^o#*irf 
men"  were  skilled  waterpiroofers  who  worked  with  the  ganger  h^au  sd 
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The  material  waa  high  priced,  because  asbestos  felt  dipped  in 
asphalt  was  specifled.     The  felt  weighed  10  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft. 

To  illustrate  how  unusually  inefficient  the  waterproofers  were,  the 
following  records  are  given.  These  records  were  kept  by  the  writer, 
and  relate  to  the  waterproofing  of  brick  walls.  The  wall  was  built 
up  one  brick  tliick  (4  ins.),  and  was  then  waterproofed  with  three 
layers  of  tar  felt  mopped  with  tar  pitch.  The  layers  lapped  on  one 
another  like  the  shingles  of  a  roof,  tlie  exposed  face  of  each  layer 
being  1  ft.  wide.  Three  men  were  engaged  in  the  work:  one  rrian 
melted  and  carried  tlie  tar  in  buckets,  one  man  mopped  it  on,  and  the 
third  man  laid  the  tar  felt.  The  bricks  were  first  mopped  witli  tar, 
then  the  felt  was  laid  on  and  mopped  with  tar ;  then  a  second  layer 
of  felt,  and  so  on.  The  two  men  mopping  and  laying  felt  easily 
averaged  120  sq.  yds.  in  8  hrs.  Since  this  was  3-layer  work,  the 
men  averaged  360  sq.  yds.  of  single  layer  per  day.  Skilled  roofers 
were  employed  placing  and  mopping  the  felt  at  $3.75  a  day,  and  tTie 
laborer  helping  them  received  $2  a  day,  so  that  the  gang  received 
?9  for  360  sq.  yds.,  or  21/2  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  wages  averaging  ?3  per 
8-hr.  day  per  man  engaged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  skilled 
man  was  needed ;  and,  had  there  been  enough  work  to  do,  one 
laborer  could  have  melted  and  delivered  enouglf  tar  for  two  gangs. 
It  usually  requires  about  %  gal.  tar  per  layer  of  felt,  which  would 
mean  120  gals,  of  tar  per  day  per  gang  of  two  men  laying.  Tar 
weighs  about  as  much  as  water,  or  S^  lbs.  per  gal.,  hence  1,000  lbs. 
tar  would  be  used  by  the  gang  of  two  men  in  a  day.  [In  the  Water- 
works section  of  this  book  will  be  found  the  cost  of  waterproofing  a 
large  reservoir.  This  work  was  done  on  a  large  scale.  Two  men 
heated  and  delivered  the  asphalt  to  one  man  who  spread  it  with  a 
mop  made  of  twine.  The  man  with  the  mop  spread  5,000  lbs.  of 
asphalt  per  day  of  10  hrs.,  covering  an  area  of  1,000  sq.  yds.,  which 
is  equivalent  to  0.6  gal.  per  sq.  yd.  Since  two  men  boiled  and  de- 
livered the  asphalt,  each  of  these  two  men  averaged  2,500  lbs.  or  300 
gals,  per  day.  It  took  one  cord  of  wood  to  boil  about  20,000  lbs.,  or 
2,400  gals.,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Item  of  fuel  Is  prac- , 
tically  negligible.]  ^  '     .[  ,'   ^  V™ 

While  men  engaged  In  ihbpipirig  tar  or  asphalt  over  layers  ot  felt 
cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  as  much  work  as  men  mopping 
tar  over  an  extended  area,  still  comparisons  such  as  the  above  are 
valuable  because  they  show  where  money  may  be  saved.  In  this  in- 
stance the  comparison  shows  that  a  man  boiling  and  delivering  tar 
is  not  kept  busy  unless  he  is  handling  at  least  300  gals,  a  day. 

When  one  man  is  mopping  on  the  tar  and  a  second  man  is  laying 
the  felt,  one  of  the  two  is  usually  idle  while  the  other  is  busy. 
Provided  each  man  works  with  great  rapidity  when  he  is  actually 
working,  very  little  time  is  really  lost;  but,  if  left  to  themselves, 
the  workmen  will  take  a  very  slow  gait,  and  thus  more  than  double 
the  cost. 

Finally,  unless  labor  unions  Interfere,  there  is  really  no  need  of 
high-priced  labor  on  work  of  this  character.  Common  laborers  can 
be  used  fof  all  work  except  laying  the  felt,  and,  even  in  that  work. 
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a  gn.d»  at  skill  ohly   slightly' abov«th^averaig»-. of-  tlie ' «eiiink>n 

laborer  Is  needed.  '     :  '  "        ,  -..      ^    :    m. 

As  for  the  felt  Itself,  there  Is  no  necessity  of  anything  better  thaw 
a  good  grade  of  tar  felt  weighing  about  16  Ibe.  per  106  sq.  f t  ,  Rtri 
costing  about  1  \-i  cts.  per  lb.,  or  2  cts.  per  sq.  yd.     We  art- 
now  of  felt  for  waterproofing,  not  of  felt  for  roofing  that  : 
to  the  air. 

The  writer  has  seen  felt  that  had  been  laid  In  coal  tar  pit   1 
after  32  years  service.  It  was  as  flexible  as  the  day  it  was  1  ^ 

felt  had  been  used  to  waterproof  the  outside  of  the  ma.<' 
forming  the  roof  of  the  Park  Avenue  Tunnel,  N.  Y.  C  &  i  i 
built  in  1872.  The  felt  was  laid  In  two  layers  and  covered  wkii 
2  or  3  ft.  of  earth.  Wherever  it  had  been  covered  It  was  In  perfect 
condition  when  taken  out  In  1904.  Mr.  A.  B.  Corthell,  TertttinQli 
Etaglneer,  New  York  Central  Ry.,  New  Yorit  City,  has  ^eclnnens  of 
this  old  felt.  As  the  process  of  making  coal  gas  has  not  changed  In 
the  last  30  years,  it  Is  obvious  that  as  good  coal  tar  pitch  is  to  be 
had  to-day  as  ever.  There  are  petroleum  residues  that  are  sold  ns' 
pitch  which  are  not  of  a  durable  nature,  and  such  products  have, 
perhaps,  given  a  black  eye  to  pitch  in  generaL 

L«t  us  see  wha^  two  layers  of  taclelL  cao-bftJaUd  ior^     , 

Two  layers 
per  sq.  yd. 

2  sq.  yds.  tar  felt  at  2 ij  cts 6 

%  gal.  asphalt  at  12  cis. 8* 

Labor   ($2  a  day) 3 


Total  for  2  layers  felt 14 

This  is  equivalent  to  7  cts.  per  sq.  y  1.  of  single  layer.  In,_ 
above  estimate,  12%  has  been  added  to  the  price  of  the  tar  felt'' 
allow  for  laps.  The  labor  is  assumed  at  a  lower  rate  than  would 
probably  be  paid  in  cities  where  labor  unions  control  such  work,  but 
it  is  as  high  as  would  be  paid  outside  of  citiea 

Cost  of  Waterproofing  Batteries  With  Coal  Tar  and  Sand.* — Coal 
tar  and  sand  was  used  in  waterproofing  the  superior  crests  of  thre% 
batteries  at  Fort  Mott,  N.  J.  The  tar  was  applied  hot  and  w^as, 
spread  over  the  concrete  surfaces  with  rubber  squeegees  and  then 
sanded.  Joints  were  filled  with  hot  tar.  A  surplus  of  sand  was  put 
on  and  left  for  a  few  days  and  was  then  swept  off.  Two  coats  were 
put  on  over  the  traverses  and  one  coat  over  the  parapets.  The  total 
sdrface  covered,  two  coats,  was  14,700  sq.  ft.,  and  one  coat,  19,600 
sq.  ft.  ;  21"V2  bbls.  of  coal  tar  were  used,  or  about  1  bbl.  per  2,279 
sq.  ft.  The  tar  cost  f4.25  per  bbl.  delivered,  and  the  cost  of  the 
waterproofing,  including  materials  and  labor,  was  $0.0074  per  sq.  ft... 
or.e  coat  In  two  of  the  batteries  practically  all  percolation  was 
Btopped. 

C:st  of  Waterprooflnia  Bridge  Floor,  Pennsylvania  Ry.t— Mr.  A.  L. 
Bowman  is  author  of  the  following: 


'Engineerinff-Contmcting,  April  3,   1907. 
■iEnpineering-Contracting,  Nov.   4,   1908,  p.  290. 
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Meinod  of  Applying  Waterproofing. — First.  The  steel  floor  plate 
was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  painted  with  one  coat  of  red  lead 
and  oil. 

Second.  A  fiUwj  of  i  anaBtic  asphalt  was  placed  along  the  webs 
ef  the  girders.  .    :•       .j 

;  Third.  Five  layers  of  Hydrex  felt  cemented  together  with  Hydrex 
compound  were  then  put  on  the  floor  plate  and  carried  as  far  as 
possible  up  under  the  flashing  angles,  which  were  fastened  along  the 
webs  and  around  the  stilteners  and  the  ends  of  the  girdera  The  felt 
was  not  cemented  to  the  floor  plate  but  was  thoroughly  cemented 
to  the  webs  of  the  girders. 

Fourth.  A  layer  of  brick  laid  flat  was  then  placed  on  the  felt 
in  a  hot  layer  of  compound,  the  brick  being  laid  lengthwise  of  the 
bridges. 

Fifth.  The  joints  between  the  brick  were  thoroughly  poured  with 
compound  and  the  whole  surface  mopped  with  compound. 

Sixth.  The  stone  ballast  ties  and  rails  were  then  placed  on  the 
bridge  <Fig.  11). 

Labor  and  Time  on  Waterproofing  After  Steel  Work  Was  Erected. 


BricKs  IcicH anc^  Joints  fil/ec^  wth  h(pt  Hyefrex  corrtfm/nal 

•      >* — "^   1.  ~     a.'  rm >«    •      ,     '  r^ it*  •   '  ,    .  ^  ^ — '^ •      •    i"     '    <* 


£j7cj.-Confr 


>^i"Kio"  Stone  Bolf-5 
Fig.  11. — Waterproof  Bridge  Floor. 


— The  skHled  and  common  laborer  employed  per  square  (100  sq.  ft.) 
was  as  follows:  Foreman,  1.66  hrs.  ;  waterproofers,  11.71  hrs.  ; 
laborers,  7.75  hrs.  The  overtime  to  complete  a  floor  of  750  sq.  ft. 
was  1.4  days  of  10  hra'  The  J&est  time  for  one  track,  750  sq.  ft.,  was 
one  day  of  10  hrs.  ' 

Cost. — The  cost  of  waterprodflng  materials  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface  was  20%  cts.  The  cost  of  labor  per  square  foot  was  10% 
cts.  Materials  Per  Square  (100  sq.  ft). — Brick,  440;  Hydrex  com- 
pound, 41.2  gals. ;    Hydrex  felt,  1.46  rolls  (400  sq.  ft.  per  roll). 

Result. — ^The  bridges  are  watertight  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
points  Immediately  over  columns. 

During  A  severe  storm  the  water  leaks  down  to  some  «!Ktent,  be- 
tween the  main  and  side  walk  girders.  It  seems  impossible  to 
keep  these  points  absolutely  tight. 

The  vibration  and  reflection  of  the  girders  break  the  bond  of  any 
material  which  is  pla<red  betweon  the  ends  of  the  girders.  From  a 
close  observation  of  these  bridges  it  seems  Impossible  to  make  the 
compound  adhere  to  the  steel  for  any  length  of  time,  due  to  the 
vibration  of  the  steel  work  and  the  hardening  of  the  inalerial  during 
cold  weather.  ri^«o^*^^E»rt»s^1ll««'At 
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It  l8  necessary  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  waterproofing  along 
the  girders  from  water  running  down  behind  after  the  waterproofing 
has  broken  loose.  This  was  done  by  means  of  the  flashing  angles 
referred  to  above. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  fit  the  brick  along  the  web  of 
brackets,  the  brick  being  simply  shoved  as  tight  as  possible  and  then 
'he  openings  poured  with  the  compound.  Afterward  the  opening 
under  the  Hashing  angles  aliould  be  filled  with  concrete  to  keep  the 
edges  of  the  felt  from  curling  over. 

The  felt  was  carried  well  oveir  azul  down  the  back  walla,  drainage 
being  had  by  putting  the  bridges  on  a  grade  and  allowing  the  water 
to  nm  behind  the  abutments,  which  were  drained  by  pli>es  rtmning 
through  the  abutments  to  the  gutters. 

Cost  of  Waterproofing,  References. — For  further  data  on  this  sub- 
ject consult  the  index  unUer  "Waterproofing."  See  Chapter  XXV, 
Methods  and  Cost  of  Waterproofing,  in  Gillette  and  Hill's  "Conciete 
Construction." 

Cost  of  Removing  Efflorescence  With  Acid. — Efflorescence,  ^  or 
"whitewash,"  on  a  concrete  bridge  at  Washington.  D.  C,  wais  re- 
moved by  using  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  and  conuuon  scrubbing 
brushes :  30  gals,  of  acid  and  36  scrubbing  brushes  were  used  to 
clean  250  sq.  yds.  of  concrete.  The  acid  was  diluted  with  4  or  5 
parts  water  to  1  of  acid ;  and  water  constantly  played  with  a  hose 
on  the  concrete  while  being  cleaned  to  prevent  penetration  of  the 
acid.  One  house-front  cleaner  and  5  laborers  were  employed,  and 
the  total  cost  was  J1.50,  or  60  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  This  high  cost  was 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  balustrades.  It  is  thought  that 
the  cost  of  cleaning  the  spandrels  and  wing  walls  did  not  exceed  20 
eta  per  sq.  yd.  The  cleaning  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  An  experi- 
ment was  made  with  wire  brushes  without  acid,  but  the  cost  was 
J2.40  per  eq.  yd.  The  flour  removed  by  the  wire  brushes  was  found 
by  analysis  to  be  silicate  of  lime.  Acetic  acid  was  tried  in  place  of 
muriatic,  but  required  more  scrubbing. 

For  further  data  on  cleaning  with  acid,  see  the  section  on  Stone 
Masonry.    Consult  the  index  under  "Masonry,  Cleaning." 

Cost  of  Bush -Hammering  Concrete. — Mr.  C.  R.  Neher  states  that 
a  concrete  fax;e  can  be  bush-hammered  by  an  ordinary  laborer  at  the 
rate  of  100  sq.  ft.  in  10  hrs.,  at  a  cost  of  1%  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  The 
cost  of  forms  saved  by  using  rough  lumber  goes  a  long  way  toward 
covering  the  cost  of  bush-hammering.  The  front  of  the  Dakota 
elevator  in  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  was  bush-hammered.  Bush-hammering 
removes  stains  due  to  efflorescence. 

3an6ome  sajs  that  bush-hammering  concrete  costs  l^^  to  2i^  cts. 
per  sq.  ft.,  wages  of  common  laborers  being  15  cts.  per  hr.  Tho 
Ransome  Concrete  Mchy.  Co.,  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  make  a  toothed  ax 
especially  designed  for  bush-hammering  concrete. 

The  walls  of  the  Pacific  Borax  Co.  factory  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  were 
dressed  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  100  to  200  sq.  ft.  per  day ;  but  most 
of  the  dressing  was  done  with  a  pneumatic  hammer,  with  which  a 
man  was  able  to  dress  300  to  600  sq.  ft.  per  day. 
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,At  the  Harvard  Stadium  I  timed  men  working  with  pneumatic 
hamn?.ers,;  using  a  tool  like  an  ice  chopper  with  a  sawtooth  cutting 

;  W^e-  ^.Q^^  man  dressed  a  wall  at  the  rate  of  50  sq.,  ft.  per  hr.,  but 
I  was  told  that  200  sq.  ft.  was  a  10-hr.  day's  work.    I  am  inclined  to 

jjtiiink,,  however,  that  much,  more  than  2O0  sq.  ft,  a  day  could  be,  ayer- 

jaged^ ,,  Copimon  laborers  are  used  for  this  sort  of  work.  j^^a 

For  the  cost  of  operating  pneumatic  hammers,  when  gasoline  Is 
used  for  power  consult  the  index  under  Pneumatic  Hammer. 

A  common  method  of  finishing  concrete  surfaces  is  to  remove  the 

■  forms  before  the  concrete  is  very  hard,  say  in  24  hrs.,  and  scour 
the  surface  with  a  wire  brush  to  as  much  as  half  the  depth  of  the 
pebbles  of  gravel  or  stone.     Tliis  can  be  done  for  7  cts.  per  sq.  f t:  ■ 

The  average  cost  of  bush-hammering  the  concrete  blocks  for  trie 
Connecticut  Ave.  Bridge,  at  Washington,  was  26  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 
The  work' was  done  by  stonecutters  who  received  ?4  per  day,  which 
paftli^  accounts  for  the  high  cost.  Moreover  a  very  high  grade 'of 
work  was  required.  The  cost  ranged  from  14  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  to  '47 
cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  is  given  in'd^1HA-GHHe<teLa««tiHflPs''-*Concrete 

'Construction."  -.ciuyiJ  oj/ii.n'.    i:    ik.    '  .a;';    • 

Cost  of  Excavatina  Concrete.— Mr.  Ernest  W.  ^hader  gives  the 
following.  A  hole  was  cut  through  a  concrete  dam  10  yrs.  old  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y  The  concrete  was  crushed  shale,  and  a  mixture  of 
riatural  and  Portland  cement  had  been  used.  The  concrete  was  soft 
but  tough.  A  pneumatic  plug  drill  wa.s  used,  and  the  concrete  was 
chipped  but  with  flat  chisels  IVa  ins.  wide.  A  narrower  chisel  was 
not  so  good,  and  plug  and  feathering  was  impracticable  because  the 
drill  would  stick  in  the  hole.  (Perhaps  a'  water  jet  would  have  over- 
come this  difficulty. )  Two  Italian  laborers  alternated  in  holding  the 
lineumatic   machine,    and   they   averaged   exactly  •  1    lin.    ft.    of  hole 

.514  ft.  diarrieter  per  9-hr.  day,  for  16  days.     The  air  pressure  was 

:iO  lbs.  This  is  equivalent  to  ^21/2  cu.  ft.,  or  0.83  cu.  yd.  per  day 
by't-wfb  men  with  a  pneumatic  machine. 

,,.^,  liberal  supply  of  sharp  chisels  was  provided.  The  chisel  was 
sunk  into  the  concrete  until  the  blows  of  the  hammer  caused  a 
piece  to  chip  off.  The  time  per  chip  ranged  from  a  few  seconds  to 
10  nilnutes.     When  the  men  become  experienced  they  drove  two  or 

'three  chisels  along  a  line  and  thus  wedged  off  as  much'  as  %  cu.  ft. 
of  concrete.  This  worked  well  when  the' lower '^art  a^'the^hdlewas 
advanced  ahesfd  of  the  upper  part.  •-■  ''  •  '■  ■  i"  -f^  '^  ''"  '-^^o  . 
For.  comparison  with  the  data  above  given,  ^e'e  Gillette  and  HlITs 
"Concrete  Construction,"  p.  107,  where  it  is  stated  that  it  tbok  a 
cjuarrymaji  5  days  to  chip  off  1  cu.  yd.  of  cbticrete  fi^om  the  face 

^f;a'concrete'abutmjent  that  projected  too  far.     Also  see  p.  653,  fete, 

oit^tbfc' swne,  book  ior, methods  and  cost  of  blasting  concrete. 

For  cost  of  excavating  a  concrete  pavement  base  see  the  section 

■on  Jloads  and  Pavements. 

•-Cross  .References  antjl  References— In  other  sections  of  this  book 

win  be.  found  data  on  concrete  costs,  for  which  see  the  index  under 
Concrete.     The  cost  of  quarrying  and   crushing  stone  for  concrete 
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will  be  found  In  the  section  on  Hock  Excavation.  In  estimating:  the 
cost  of  forms  the  data,  in  the  section  on  Tlmberwork  will  be  of  atd. 

The  following  books  on  c«acret»>  cover  different  parts  at  this 
great   subject : 

•:  "Caa^braiB.eouatructionAiiMeatmdk  miil  Cost,"  by  CHUette  and  HUI. 
!•  ai790-pafev  treatise  deratadraodely  to  the  methods  and  cost  of  con- 
crete and  telnforced  concrctfe  work  of  erery  variety.  While  intended 
primarily  as  a  treatise  for  contractors  and  for  engineers  engag:ed  in 
actual  field  work,  it  will  aid  the  designer  also  if  he  aims  to  design 
and  specify  instruction  on  which  low  bids  will  V>e  assured.  I  (Aa/i 
not  too  often  repeat  tJie  statement  that  no  designer  Is  thorougli^ 
competent  unless  lie- has  &  thorough  knowledge  of  «vei7' detail  of 
actual  cost. 

"Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction,"  by  Homer  A. 
Reid.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  is  a  900-page  treatise  written  primarily  for 
the  designing  engineer  and  the  engineering  student,  but  it  is  full  of 
illustrations  of  forms,  arch  centers,  and  text  matter  of  valtie  to  the 
contractor  also.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  single  book  that  so  well 
covers  both  theory  of  concrete  design  and  practice  of  construction, 
as  does  this  book,  when  the  whole  field  of  concrete  is  considered. 
The  field,  however,  is  so  great  that  in  addition  to  one  such  treatise 
covering  the  w^hole  field,  most  engineers  and  contractors  need  special 
treatises  on  special  branches,  such  as  the  one  by  Gillette  and  Hill, 
above  mentioned,  and  such  as  the  others  mentioned  below.  Reid's 
work  contains  more  than  700  drawings  and  half-tones.  A  state- 
ment of  this  number  alone  gives  some  idea  of  the  wide  scope  of  the 
work. 

"Engvneera'  Pocketbook  of  Reinforced  Concrete,"  by  B.  liCe 
Heldenreich.  contains  374  pages  of  tables  and  data  for  the  engineer 
who  is  designing  reinforced  concrete  structures.  I  know  of  no  book 
that  is  its  equal  for  this  purpose.  The  author  is  an  experienced 
designer,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  American  ctvU  engineers  to  m£&» 
reinforced  concrete  designing  a  specialty,      '  ' 

*ni«ih forced  Concrete,  £  Manual  of  Practice,"  by  Ernest  McCul- 
lough.  Is  a  book  which  preserits  the  subject  of  designing  reinforced 
concrete  in  the  simplest  manner  possible ;  dlsd  the  principles  of  safe 
and  good  constrtictionai-e  «ei  forth  in  an  equally  lucid  manner. 
The  author  has  had  a  very  extensive  exper16rice  -in'eortcretfe  worfe' 
both  as  an  engineer  and  as  a  contractor. 

"Theory  and  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Arches,"  by  Arvld 
Reuterdahl,  is  self-explanatory  in  its  title.  The  author's  aim  has 
been  to  present  the  theory  in  a  perfectly  complete  form,  lea\ing  no 
gaps  to  be  supplied  by  reference  to  other  books. 

"Concrete  Bridges  and  Culverts,"  by  H.  G.  Tyrrell,  is  a  272-pag6 
treatise  in  which  the  author  presents  the  formulas  to  be  used  without 
giving  the  mathematical  derivation,  thus  makmg  it  a  very  useful 
book  for  any  engineer,  other  than  the  student  of  engineering.  The 
author  gives  many  tables  of  dimensions  for  standard  railway  and 
highway  bridges  and  culverts,  also  tables  of  quantities  and  esti- 
mates of  cost. 
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"Practical  Cement  Testing,"  by  W.  P.  Taylor,  Is  the  work  of  a 
practical  cement  tester,  and  I  think  that  In  that  respect  it  is  unique 
among  books  or  parts  of  books  on  cement  testing.  It  covers  the  sub- 
ject in  its  330  pages. 

"Concrete  Inspection,"  by  Charles  S.  Hill,  is  a  pocket-size  book  of 
186  pages,  in  which  no  extraneous  matter  is  contained.  It  is  a 
manual  on  cement  Inspection  written  by  the  author  of  the  first 
American  treatise  on  reinforced  concrete  construction,  and  an  engi- 
neer who  has  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  cement 
and  concrete  than  anyone  I  have  met.  My  close  association  with 
Mr.  Hill  in  the  production  of  our  joint  book,  and  in  our  editorial 
work,  is  the  basis  for  the  foregoing  statement,  in  the  breadth  of 
which  I  may  be  unwittingly  doing  injustice  to  others  who  have 
attempted  to  keep  pace  with  the  literature  on  cement  and  concrete. 

"Diagrams  for  Designing  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures,"  by  G. 
F.  Dodge.  The  diagrams  are  plotted  on  logarithmic  paper,  and  are 
so  devised  that  results  are  read  direct  for  any  condition  that 
occurs  in  ordinary  practice. 

Summary. — In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  not  since  engineer- 
ing began  has  there  ever  been  a  subject  that  has  brought  forth,  in  so 
short  a  time,  so  many  articles,  scientific  papers,  and  boolcs  as  have 
appeared  on  this  subject  of  cement  and  concrete.  This  literature  has 
had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  cement  and  con- 
crete Industry.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  extensive  literature  on  the 
subject,  engineers  would  have  been  a  generation  longer  In  acquiring 
sufficient  knowledge  of  concrete  and  its  economic  merits  to  lead  them 
to  the  extensive  use  that  concrete  now  enjoys.  Authors  of  boolcs  and 
editors  of,  and  contributors  to,  technical  periodicals  have  been  the 
educators  who  have  made  the  use  of  concrete  well  nigh  exclusive  for 
some  classes  of  construction,  and  a  large  factor  in  nearly  every 
class  that  can  be  mentioned.  In  this  process  of  education  their  work 
has  been  supplemented  by  that  of  Intelligent  manufacturers  of 
cement  and  of  concrete  machinery,  likewise  to  a  degree  never  before 
witnessed  in  the  technical  advertising  world.  So,  in  concluding  my 
references,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  urge  upon  every  engineer  and 
contractor  the  importance  of  securing,  and  keeping  up  to  date,  a 
small  library  of  the  catalogs  of  manufacturers  of  cement  and  of 
concrete  machinery,  tools  and  appliances. 

.itad 


SECTION   VII. 
WATE  R- WORK  S. 

Definitions. — Backfill,  the  excavated  earth  that  is  put  back  into 
a  trench. 

Ball  Joints. — A  caat  iron  pipe  with  special  ends  that  permit  of 
deflection  of  the  pipe  line,  after  the  lead  has  been  poured,  is  said 
to  have   "ball  joints'"   or   "tleiible  joints." 

Bell. — The  flaring  end.  of  a  cast  iron  pipe,  as  distinguished  from 
the  smaller  end.  or  spigot,  which  flts  into  the  bell. 

Bell  Holes. — After  cast  iron  pipe  are  placed  in  a  trench,  it  is 
customary  to  enlarge  the  trench  somewhat  by  digging  away  the 
bottom  and  sides  around  the  bells  of  the  pipes,  at  each  joint  The 
excavation  thus  made  is  called  a  bell  hole. 

Bend. — A  short  curved  length  of  pipe.  Bends  are  sold  as  "spe- 
cials" at  a  price  higher  than  for  ordinary  pipe.  See  Frye's  "Civil 
Engineers'  Poclcetbook'  for  dimensions  and  weights  of  bends  and 
other    specials. 

Brace. — A  horizontal  timber  across  a  trench.  Also  an  iron  pipe 
with  a  telescopic  end  is  called  an  "extensible  brace." 

Bracing. — The  timber  used  to  support  the  sides  of  a  trench. 

Branch. — A  Y-shaped  piece  of  pipe  sold  as  a  "special." 

Calk. — To  fill  the  joints  of  a  pipe  to  prevent  lealcage.  In  ca« 
iron  pipe,  yarn  is  first  inserted;  then  lead  is  poured  into  the  joint. 
The  operation  of  driving  the  lead  home  is  often  called  "calking," 
although  the  entire  process  of  making  a  joint  water  tight  is  also 
termed  calking. 

Corporation  Cock. — A  cock  or  valve  joining  the  main  water  pipe 
to  the  service  pipe,  so  that  the  water  may  be  shut  off  from  any 
consumer. 

Depreciation.— The  loss  of  value  due  to  lost  life.  If  the  straight 
line  formula  of  depreciation  is  used,  the  annual  depreciation  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  life  in  years ;  thus  a  life  of  20  years  gives  a  depre- 
ciation of  5%  i>ev  annum  Depreciation  should  not  be  confused 
with   current   repairs   and   renewals   of   parts. 

Duty. — A  term  applied  to  pumping  engines  to  express  amount 
of  work  done.  The  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.  definition  is  number  of  foot 
pounds  of  work  done  by  the  expenditure  of  1,000,000  B.  T.  U. 
(British  thermal  units).  The  duty  therefore  depends  upon  the 
character   of    engine    employed. 

Dwtamic  Head. — The  actual  head  of  water  in  a  pipe  plus  the 
friction  head. 

641. 
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Electrolysis. — The  destruction  of  a  metal  due  to  chemical  action 
developed   by  an   electric  current. 

Faucet. — The  flaring  or  "bell"  end  of  a  cast  iron  pipe. 

Filter. — A  "slow  sand  filter"  consists  of  a  large  "filter  bed"  of 
sand,  underlaid  with  gravel  or  broken  stone,  through  which  water 
passes  and  enters  the  drains  that  lead  off  the  clear  water.  A 
"mechanical  filter"  (often  Called  aii  "American  filter"),  consists 
of  a  small  tank  containing  a  bed  of  sand  through  which  the  water 
passes,  after  having  t>e^n  .<?qsjed  -with  some  coagulent,  such  as  lime. 
The  sand  Is  cleaned  at  short  intervals  by  reversing  the  current  of 
wat^r, 
'^   3'liini^.' — A-tirough  for  carrying  water;  usually  made  of  lumber. 

Forebay. — The  reservoir  from  which  water  passes  immediately 
;to  a  water  wheel.  '■  -''^ 

Friction  Head. — Tlie  head  of  water  necessary  to  overcdlWe'-lttife 
friction   developed    by   pas.sing   through   a   pipe.  •.'"..'    ,.' 

Frost  Bot. — A  box  surrounding  a  waterpipe  and  containing  eome 
heat  Insulator,  like  mineral  wool,'  excelsior  or  sawduBt,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  freezing'.  '  '     •      *•  > 

GaZ;on.-r-The  U.  S.  gallon  contalhs  8  pints.  Or  4  quarts,  or  231  cu. 
tri^.,  or  0.13368  cu.  ft.,  or  3.7855  litres,  or  0.03175  liquid  barrels. 
A  cu.  ft.  contains  7.4805^' (71/^  nearly)  gallons.  A  gallon  of  water, 
fl,t'  39.2°  "P.,  weighs  8.33888  (8'^  nearly)  lbs.;  or  1  lb.  of^rdter 
p  0.12  gals.  British  Imperial  gallon  =  1.20032  U.  S.  galloniSi-  Kii'l" 
"^ifdte: — A  stop  valve  placfed  in  -tt^ater  mains,  usually  at  intervals 
of  300  to  900  ft,  to  shut  off  water  from  any  section  during  repairs, 

%tc;   ■ '  ■  ■■'■  '  ■■■        ■■'  ' 

Infiltration.— The  flow  6i  ground  water  into  a  well ;  or  the  flow 
of  water  through  the  grOuird,  from  'a  ne&rby  lake  or  river;  ttito  a 
_^allery.  ''"''   ■■■*''•    ■  '  ■"    ■        -•:':'■■    .         -  .s.irKi-sii 

Mdins. — The  system  o^' ISfgS' "Wfeter  pipes  that  «lu]My'*he  Jttn611er 
laterals  or  service  pipes.  •'•    i  ''  n:;      .■•■j'l  no-ti 

Mineral  wool,  or  sl^g  wool,  is  fibrous  sitig; : dtt4n  QseA'  for'paibK'- 
ing  arouttd  water  pipes  to  prevent  freezln'g.  :  i  ■>  li  •  .'An 

Miners'  Inch. — Usually  the  amount  of  water  that  will  flow, ''Ih 
24  hfs.,  through  ii'n  opening  1  in.  square  In  a  plahk  2  ins.  thick, 
under  a  head  of  6  Ins.  measured  from  the  upper  edgfe  of  the  opeif- 
ing.  Such  an  opening  will  discharge  11.625  gals,  or  1.554  cu.^  ft. 
'p6i^  mfnute,  or  0;b26  cu.  ft.  per  sec.'  This  Ife  the  Colorado  mltvtrs' 
"Inch,  "rtie  (iairforrlla  rhlners'  ihch  19  0:02  cu.  ft.  per  second,  nil 
'']'6ipc'&T^i—'^ardi^!i\/ahtA\neA  by  picking  to '  piet'es  old  hiamp  rope. 
''l'<icfe?nflr.— Oiakiirri  •■w'l^h  lortg  fibres  twisted  Into'  Btrands  and  used 
jbn,  filling  pipe  joints.  -//•...vf    :,<.,    p-iIikjot    .jfrmuo    dJiv/ 

^''^buririg  Clamp.— .\  <lrvi.<-  r.rteri'l  tl*fedf''lH«*iadf'iO«3  t«e- otftWikry 
^c)(ay  "roh"  f6r  holding  In  the  mdl%erf''^d'^t{«ea'!lb  fOflft!  a^Jahrt  Ibl 
a,  cast  li>bn'p4pe;'''  '  '--n/ii:.     ;-,       fj    ,/;    „•,,;,  ^-,.,7/   v.  ^\. :,:■<.., 

Puddie.—A  Wil* tur^  of  iVavel  ■  knd  ei'ay,  "^et '  Anfl ^  oomt^otea,!  MM 
sp.  deposited  as  to  prevent  leakage  thronjtfh  mcure  t^vrcMm  sallj  ;nf!M 
''  ■  'Ranihr^-^X  loA'^  Kbriibn^l  tfmbef  along  ^c  side  of  a  i  -tatrtich, 
against  which  the  "braces"  abut.  .bi;':»(l  noDo/il 

Reducer. — A  short  funnel   shapidd>  section  of  pipe. 
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RoU. — A.  roll  of  (Say  i^ULcecl  temporarily  axound  a  pipe  to  retain 
the  molten  lead  poured  iato  the  jbint. 

i2tti»ner.— Same  as  ranger. 

Service  Pipe. — A  .gliori;.  lateral  pipe  of  small  diameter,  usually  of 
wrought  iron  or  lesti,  '•xtendin^  from  a  "main"  to  a  bouse,  store, 
or  the  like. 

Sheeting,  or  Sheathing. — Plank  USed  to  face  the  dides  of  a  trench 
to  prevent  its  cavios  in.  When  the  planks  are  sharpened  and 
driven,  they  are  called  sheet  plies. 

Shoring. — Braces  used  temporarily  to  sifpport  aany  structure  while 
excavating  near  it.  Also  used  to  designate  the  bracei  and  rangers 
in  a  trench,  for  wWch  :1I  3a  pr^ferkbie  to  oac  the  tertn  bracing. 

Skeleton  Bracing.-^-A  ey«tem-of.  ^^a.«5e»  sfijd  rangers,' without  any 
sheeting ;  or  merely  a  sj'stem  of  braces  abutting  against  short 
lengths  of  plank. 

Specials. — Bends,  branches,  tees,  crosses,  reducers,  and  all  sim- 
ilar castings,  other  than  the  regular  13  JCt-  lengths  of  pipe,  are  called 
specials,  and  are  s<dS  "(by  the  poimdf'at  at  hi^ef  price  than  the 
regular  pipe.  " 

Spigot  End. — The  small  end  of  a  cast  Iron  pipe  asc  distinguished 
from   the   bell    end.  -  -  -  -  ~  ^ 

Stand  Pipe. — A  Mgh.  vertices  ptp^'di  li^ree  diameter  holding  a 
supply  of  water.  „ 

Ton. — Cast  iron  pipe  is  sold  by  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs;  Pig  iron  Is 
sold  by  the  ton  of  ^,240  lbs.  ' 

Yarn. — Same   as  -paciving-        -     .  , .  "' 

Cost  of  Complete  Water  Works  Systems. — For  purijoses  of  rough 
preliminary  estimates  of  cost,  and  more  frequently  for  purposes  of 
comparison  and  generalization,  an  engineer  often  wislies  to  know 
the  approximate  first  cost  of  a  complete,  waterworks-- sjslem  for  a 
city  or   town   of  given-size.-       -  " 

Table  I  is  taken  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Paul  Hansen,  Assoc.  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  A«Mstant  Engineer  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  printed  in  Engtrieertng-Contracting,  S^t:  15,  1909.  The  author 
has  the  following  to «ay- about  the  table:  ' 

"The  matter  vthat  most  interests  the  taxpayer  in  connection  with 
the  installation  of  public  water  supplies  is  cost,  and 'to  this  end  I 
have  prepared  Si  table  giving  unit  costs  for  constructft-n  and  opera- 
tion. These  jfigures  are  necessarily  yerj'  general^  ^sl  they  cover  a 
wide  range  of  xon<9^oiLS.  •  They,  however,  are  suggestive  and  give 
an   approximate    idea   of   expenditures   involved." 

Average  Cost  of  Constructing  and  Operating  Water  Works  in 
Massachusetts.— 2klr.  Freeman:  C.  Cofiln  gives  the  fallowing  costs 
of  constructing  and  operating  39  water  tJo^s  systemg  in  Mass.,  for 
the  year  1893.-  The  systems  were  all  oWned  by  the  Municipalities, 
and  in  everj-  cftse  the  water  was  pumped.:  Total  cost' of  operation, 
including  an  allowance  X)f  i%'for  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
water  works  system,  and  1  H-%  for  deprecfation,  averaged  ?115  per 
million  gallonej  the  Tninimum  cost  being  J65  in  one  city  ;  and  the 
maximxmi  cost 'being- J2o  T.     The  average  per  capita  cost  was  $2.58 
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per  year;  the  minimum  being  11.25;  and  the  maximum  being  J5.62. 
The  average  daily  per  capita  consumption  was  62.3  gals. ;  the  min- 
imum being  23,  and  the  maximum  227  gala  The  water  was  pump- 
ed to  an  average  height  of  188  ft.  dynamic  head,  which  was  about 
10%  greater  than  the  static  bead.  The  coal  consumption  per  mil- 
lion gallons  was: 
Jo.Vi.  Tons.  I 

«.1S        Minimum     0.75  ^■''' ^ 

~z'~~^   Average    1.67 

Maximum    7.00 

The  number  of  gallons  pumped  1  ft.  high  (dynamic  head)  per 
pound  of  coal  was  : 

Minimum     8,040 

Average    66,344 

Maximum 132,550  ;r.i 

These  cities  may  be  divided  Into  three  groups:  Group  I,  22  citl^ 
under  15,000  population,  and  averaging  5,880  population  (or  con- 
simiers)  on  the  pipe  lines;  Group  II,  S  cities,  15,000  to  26,000  popu- 
lation, with  an  average  of  21,250  on  the  pipe  lines;  and  Group  III, 
8  cities,  31,500  to  85,000  population,  with  an  average  of  56,000  on 
the  pipe  lines. 

The  first  cost  of  the  water  systems  and  the  cost  of  operation,  etc., 
for  each  of  these  three  groups  was  as  follows : 

Group  I. — Twenty-two  cities,  total  population  129,300,  on  the 
pipe  lines,  consume  2,556,300,000  gals,  per  year,  or  55  gals,  per 
capita  per  day.  The  pumping  plants  consumed  6,500  tons  of  coal 
per  year,  or  2*^  tons  per  million  gallons.  There  were  472  miles  of 
pipe  line,  and  the  cost  of  the  water  sj'stems  was  ?4, 720, 000,  or 
510,000  per  mile  of  pipe  line,  including  the  cost  of  the  pumping 
plants.  There  were  3,800  hydrants  and  22,000  services ;  or  8  hy- 
drants and  46  ser\-fces  per  mile  of  pipe  line.  The  cost  of  the  water 
systems  was  $36.50  per  capita,  or  $1,850  per  million  gallons  annually 
consumed.     The  annual  cost  of  operation,  etc,  was  as  follows: 

Per 
Million 
Total  Gals. 

Pump    station   expense , I  49,200  19.30 

Other   expense    of  maintenance  and   operation..      58,400  22.80 

Interest,   4%  on    $4,720,000    188.800  74.00 

Depreciation,  1%%  on  $4.720,000.. 70,800  27.70 

Total     $367,200  $143.80 

In  this  group  there  were  two  cities  where  the  cost  was  $85  per 
million  gallons,  and  there  was  one  where  the  cost  was  $252. 

Group  II. — Eight  cities,  total  population  170,000,  on  the  pipe 
lines,  consumed  4,330,000,000  gals,  per  year,  or  70  gals,  per  capita 
per  day.  The  pumping  plants  consumed  5,339  tons  of  coal  per 
year,  or  1.23  tons  per  million  gals.  There  were  425  miles  of  pipe 
line,  and  the  cost  of  the  water  systems  was  $6,200,000,  or  $14,600 
per  mile  of  pipe  line.  There  were  3,270  hydrants  and  24,944  serv- 
ices, or  nearly  8  hydrants  and  60  services  per  mile  of  pir>e  line. 
The  cost  of  the  water  systems  was  nearly  $37     per  capita,  or  $1,430 
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per  million  gallons  annually  consumed.     The  anriual''cost  of  oi)era-; 
tion  was  as  follows:     -■'      li    ;.'  '■  ^'^ 

•    'Pel*'- 

Million 

Total.  Gals,  • 

Pump    station    expense     ?   62.400  $   14.35 

Other    expenses     90,100  20.TIf 

Interest   i7e  on  ?6, 200,000    248,000  57.04 

Depreciation,   1%%  on   *6,200,000............  ..      JS.OOO  21.39 

Total     ■.•.•.•.•.■.•.•.•.•.•.•.■.■..• : .'  .•.■.•.•.■.■.■..■:■.  •  .?4a3,500  ?113.50 

Group  Zi/.— Eight  cities,  total  population  448,5Q0,  pn  the  pjpe 
lin6s,  consumed  10,750,000,000  gals,  per  year,  or.  66  gals,  per  capita 
per  day.  The  pumping  plants  consumed  10,835  tons  of  coal,  or  1 
ton  per  million  gallpns.  ]  There  were  675  miles  of  pipe  line,  and 
the  cost  of  the  water  systems  was  $16,300,000,  or  $24,100  per  mile 
pf  pipe  line.  There  were  5,400  hydrants  and  57,848  services,  or 
8  hydrant  and  86  services  per  mile  of  pipe  line.  The  cost  of  the 
water  systems  was  $36.30  per  capita,  or  $1,516  per  million  gallons 
annually . consumed.^  The  annual  cpat  ^f  operation  was  as  follows: 
no  000,95  lo  *8Bi8va  OB  riJlw  .noWsIyqoq  00'. >-   oJ  u- .    f  :    j^j^?''^ 

Total!""   '  Gals. 

Pump    station    expense    I     101,700  ^     9,40 

Other    expenses'  '. 203,300  18:75 

Interest,    4%    i.^.<^ ^.  ..^. 651,900  ftl.l^ 

Depreciatipn,  ,l^%^.^^j^.^.  ^^^j., _^1^^  .  ^^-^^ 

,  Total    ,.-..,  J.... it. 1  *.«.,'.;<  jj..' $1,201,400         ?H1.84 

-In  this  group  there  Was  one  city  of  44,000  population  trherfe  tHfe' 
cost  was  only   ?65   per  million  gallons,   distributed  thus'i      '    '  '  • 

^.,1                                                             ft    .'^rtU  -KilT  16   Hlfm  i9fi  Million 

'                      ,                                                                Total.     ■-  Gals. 

Pump    station    expense     $   13,466  $  7.43 

_-Other    expenses 17,656  9.80 

Interest,    4%    «.>  v  ...ii..ivfc  j  js-.  ...j.  .  i-v-.i-wi.-.  ^ .  .n.  '   63,605  35.1'2- 

Depreciation,-  l^^%.fr\'/Jiv  ;nottin9qo-lo  •^.op-toimr::^3,8^1  .lS,li, 

'  •  i,qtal     $118,578  $65.49 

^^ei  coal  cosvnsnption  was  0.7  ton  per  million  gallons,  the  dyna- 
mlo  rhead  being  130  .  ft.,  (static  bead,  125  ft.).  The  cost  of  tho 
system  was  $36.10  per  capita,  or  $25,000  per  mile  of  pipe  line,  or 
$880  per  million' gals,  consumed  atihually.  This  low  first  co^t  lOf: 
plant  per  million  gallons  annually  consumed  is  not  due  to  supe- 
rior design  of  plant,  but  to  the  large  consumption- of  water,  which 
was  112  gals,  per  capita  pier  day^  The  per  capita  cost  of  Water 
was    $2.69    per   annum,    which  is  above   the  average  cost   of   thUJ- 

^rOllP..      ,  ,..  :        ,         ,    ■        -    .iTnl;,,;,Ki       ll;).-)7       ,H,i'-;        ' 

Prlcca  of  C»|t  Iron,  Plpei-rFtgiirBsl " shows  <^he  prices  paid  for 
cast  Iron  pipe  In  cities  and  towos  of  th^  Central  West,  centering 
about  Chicago,  according  to  data  collected  by  J.  W.  Alvord  from 
various  pipe   contracts. 

The  prices  of  pipe  are  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  and  are  from  $7  to 
$lft  above  tbe  prices  for  pig  iron  per  ton  of  2,000  lb.s.  in  the  same 
localitJe^f  ai  the  same  ,  time,  :,..,■ 
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Prices  of  Cast  Iron  for  Thirteen  Years  in  Chicago. — Tbe  average 
cost  of  cast  iron  pipe  per  ton  since  18^4  to  ttie  Water  Pipe  Ex- 
tension Division  of  ttie  City  of  Chicago.  liL,  has  t>een  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 
Cost 
Per  Ton. 

1893      $26.00 

:80C      23.00 


1  s  ■' : 


la.oo 

25.00 
25.50 
25.50 
23.50 
28.00 


1903  33.00 

1904  30.00 

1905  27.50 

1906  30.00 

1907  37.20 
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Fig.    1. — Prices   of  Cast  Iron   Pipe. 


Weight  of  Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Pipe  from  3  ins.  to  60  ins.  diameter 
i3  cast  In  12-ft.  lengths,  that  is  in  lengths  that  require  440  pips 
lengths  to  lay  a  mile  of  pipe  line;  I'Hs-in.  and  2-in.  pipes  are  not 
often  used,   but  when  used  are  cast   in   shorter  lengths. 

Table  la  gives  the  approximate  weights  of  cast  iron  pipes.  It  la 
customary  to  paint  the  weight  of  each  pipe  inside  the  pipe.  As 
variations  in  single  pipes  of  5%  from  the  listed  weight  are  com- 
mon, it  is  well  to  specify  the  maximum  average  variation  allow- 
able. 
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Uead  Requirec|.  for  Joints.— Billings  states  that  the  theoretical 
aaount  of  Iea,d  re<iuired  for  joints  in  pipe  used  In  Boston  was  given 
by  the  formula,  p  =  2d,  in  which  p  =  lbs.  of  lead  per  joint,  ana 
d  =  diameter  of  pipe  In  inches.  Actually,  however,  the  following 
amounts   wer- 

'  'Size  Theoretical  N.i.  I.b.«    l^ad 

of  pipe.  i:s.  it-i.i.  lbs.  lead.  of  ft.  per  ft. 

Ins.  per  joint,  per  joint.  pip*-  laid  ui  pipe. 

6  7.7  12  3.112                   0.64 

^  i>-l  1«>  1,997                   0.76 

1«  21.0  3J  550                   1.75 

16  23.7  32  lO.OOe                   1,97 

In  the  following  e.xamples  of  cost,  dataVlff'te  formd'as  to  the 
amount  of  lead  used  in  different  cases.  "   •     ' 

items   of   Cost   of  Pipe    Laying    and    Materials -The   expressffl*. 

"cost  of  laying  pipe."   is  usually  used   to  include  all  <at)or  costs  OT ' 
trenching,    distributing   and    placing   pipe,    calking   and   backfllHnjr. 
Sometimes  the  cost  of  lead  and  yarn  is  included  as  "cost  of  lay-  ■ 
ing."     Every  carefully  kept   record  of  cost  should  contain  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  cost,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lin.  ft.   of  pli>e  ol 
stated   size  and  weight : 
Materials : 

Cast  iron  pipe. 

Lead  for  joint.s. 

Yarn. 

Wood   blocks,    if   any. 
Labor: 

Lfibor  loading  wagons  from  cars. 

Teams  hauling. 

I^abor  unloading. 

Labor  distributing  along   the   trench. 

T^amjs  trenching. 

lyabor  excavating  trench. 

Labor  digging  bell  holes. 

I  labor  backfilling  holes. 

Teams  backfilling  holes. 

.X^bor  pumping. 

Labor   placing   pipe   in   trench. 

Labor  placing  yarn  in  joints. 

Labor   melting  and   pouring  lead. 

Labor  calking  joints. 

Foremen,   water  boy,    watchman. 

General   superintendence,    timekeeping  and  offlco    expense. 
Supplies  and  Tools: 

Timber,   etc.,   for  bracing.  a 

Fuel. 

Repairs    and   depreciation   of   tools.  "xj 

Explosives. 
Miscellaneous : 

Pay  roll  insurance    (accident). 
^Insurance    of    public    (acciaent).  ;;I 

.  Premium  on  contractors'  bond.  -.'■li 
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■While  the  lineal  foot  is  the  common  unit  used  in  expressing  the 
cost  of  a  pipe  line,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  principle 
item  of  labor  cost  is  trenching,  which  is  better  reduced  to  the  cubic 
yard  of  excavation  as  the  unit.  The  cost  of  loading  and  hauling 
the  pipe  should  also  be  reduced  to  the  ton  and  the  ton-mile,  as 
the  best  units  for  comparing  costs. 

The  material  and  labor  cost  of  "specials,"  valves,  hydrants, 
meters,  service  pipes,  etc.,  should  be  recorded  separately,  and  not 
lumped  in  with  the  cost  of  the  main  pipe  line. 

The  length  of  the  job  should  be  recorded,  for  usually  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  time  required  to  organize  the  gang  of  men,  to 
weed  out  Incompetents,  etc.  Then,  too,  there  is  generally  a  "fixed 
expense"  (independent  of  the  length  of  the  job),  involved  in  get- 
ting the  materials,  plant  and  men  onto  the  job,  ready  for  work., 
The  effect  of  these  items  is  well  shown  in  some  cost  records  given 
on  page  663. 

The  cost  of  removing  an  existing  pavement  and  relaying  the' 
pavement  should  be  recorded  as  a  separate  item,  expressing  it  in 
terms  of  the  square  yard  of  pavement.  See  the  section  on  Roads, 
Pavements  and  Walks. 

Cost  of  Loading  and  Hauling  Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Three  men  assisted 
by  a  driver  averaged  5  lengths  of  12-in.  pipe  loaded  from  a  flat  car 
onto  a  wagon  in  12  mins.  Planks  were  laid  from  the  car  to  the 
wagon  and  the  pipe  was  rolled  down  the  plank  runway.  This  same 
gang  would  unload  a  wagon  in  6  mins.  As  each  length  of  pipe 
weighed  nearly  Mi  short  ton,  the  wagon  load  was  2^1  tons.  It, 
therefore,  cost  5  cts.  per  ton  to  load  and  2'^  cts.  per  ton  to  unload 
the  wagons,  wages  of  men  being  15  cts.  per  hr. ;  but  this  does  not 
include  the  lost  time  of  the  two  horses  during  loading  and  unload- 
ing, which  is  equivalent  to  about  2  cts.  per  ton.  The  total  fixed 
~cost  of  loading  and  unloading  was  10  cts.  per  ton,  including  team 
time,  to  which  must  be  added  the  hauling  costs  of  12  cts.  per  ton 
per  mile,  where  2%  tons  are  the  load  (wages  of  team  and  driver  35 
cts.  per  hr. ),  and  the  team  returns  empty.  Good,  hard,  level  roads 
are  required  for  so  large  a  load.  If  the  haul  is  short  and  this  load- 
ing gang  of  3  men  walks  along  with  the  wagon,  the  cost  of  hauling 
becomes  25   cts.  per  ton  mile,  instead  of  10  cts. 

Pipe  should  never  be  shipped  in  hopper-bottom  cars,  for  the  dif- 
ficulty of  unloading  adds  very  much  to  the  cost.  I  have  had  a  gang 
of  6  men  who  unloaded  only  75  lengths  of  12-in.  pipe  in  10  hrs. 
from  a  hopper  gondola,  into  wagons.  Each  length  weighed  800  lbs., 
making  30  tons  the  day's  work,  at  30  cts.  per  ton.  This  work  was 
by  hand,  no  derrick  being  available. 

Water  Pipe  Trenches. — Trenches  for  water  pipes  in  the  northern 
part  of  America  are  usually  5  ft.  deep  from  the  surface  of  the 
■treet  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe.  In  the  South,  trenches  are  only  3 
ft.  deep.  Water-pipe  trenches  are  usually  dug  not  less  than  18 
to  24  Ins.  wider  than  the  inside  diameter  of  the  pipe;  and  just  be- 
fore the  pipes  are  laid  a  gang  of  men  enlarges  and  deepens  the 
trench  for  a  short  space  where  each  pipe  joint  is  to  come ;  this  is 
called  digging  the  "bell-holes."     The  bell-holes  enable  the  yarnera 
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and  calkers  to  make  the  Joints  properly.  It  Is  usually  not  necessary 
to  brace  the  sides  of  a  trench  that  is  only  3  or  6  ft.  deep,  to  pre- 
vent caving  in.  The  shallow  depth  and  the  absence  of  bracing 
make  waterpipe  trenching  cheaper  than  sewer  trenching. 

The  backfilling  is  often  done  entirely  by  hand,  the  earth  being 
rammed  in  thin  layers.  This  is  far  more  expensive  than  beickfill- 
ing  with  a  drag  scraper  pulled  by  horses,  as  is  shown  in  the  ex- 
amples that  follow. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Sewer  Section  for  additional  data 
on  trench  work. 

There  are  several  excellent  makes  of  trench  excavating  ma- 
chines on  the  market.  Where  enough  work  exists  to  warrant  the 
purchase  of  one  of  these  machines,  and  where  neither  boulders  nor 
numerous  buried  pipe  lines  occur,  trenching  with  these  machines 
is  far  cheaper  than  hand  work. 

The  cost  of  excavating  a  water  pipe  trench  with  one  malce  of 
trench  machine  is  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  Costs  of  similar 
work  in  sewer  trenching  and  in  ale  ditching  will  be  found  in  the 
Sewer  Section  and  in  the  Miscellaneous  Section.  See  also  the  sections 
on  Earth  Excavation  and  Rock  Excavation.  All  data  relating  to 
trenching  will   be  found  by  co.-.sulting  the  index   under  Trenching. 

Cost  of  Digging  a  36- Mile  Trench  With  a  Buckeye  Traction 
Ditcher.* — A  wooden  pipe  line  is  used  to  bring  the  water  from  the 
mountains  for  the  new  water  system  of  the  city  or  Greeley,  Colo. 
This  line  is  36  miles  long.  Of  this  distance  2,000  ft.  was  in  rock. 
Triis  part  was  excavated  by  hand  and  the  rest  of  the  trench  was 
excavated  by  a  Buckeye  traction  ditcher,  manufactured  by  the 
Buckeye    Traction   Ditcher    Co.    of    Findlay,    O. 

For  eight  miles  the  trench  ran  through  a  stratum  of  gravel,  con- 
taining many  stones ;  some  of  the  gravel  was  also  cemented  to- 
gether. The  material  in  the  rest  of  tlie  trench  was  clay,  rather 
hard,  but  the  machine  dug  it  with  great  ease.  In  a  ten  hour  day 
the  machine  in  the  gravel  would  dig  from  600  to  1,000  ft,  while 
in  the  clay  as  much  as  2,500  ft.  of  trench  was  dug  in  10  hours.  The 
style  of  machine  used  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  It  was 
a  28-in.  by  7^-ft  drainage  machine.  Such  a  machine  is  designed 
for  digging  ditches  for  draining  land,  the  tj-pe  meant  for  con- 
tractors' use  in  hea\-y  trench  work  being  more  substantially  con- 
structed and  of  greater  weight.  This  machine  weighed  17  tons, 
while  a  contractors  machine  of  the  same  size  would  weigh  24  tons 
and  cost  ?1,300  more  than  this  machine  did  when  new. 

The  Buckeye  ditcher.  Fig.  2,  being  a  traction  engine  as  well  as  a 
ditch  digger,  moves  along  automatically  as  it  digs  the  trench.  It 
throws  the  excavated  material  into  the  conveyor  bell  alongside  of 
the  wheel,  and  this  belt  dumps  the  earth  clear  of  the  ditch,  so  that 
the  earth  does  not  interfere  with  the  pipe  laying  and  other  work 
that  may  have  to  be  done  in  the  trench.  The  bottom  of  the  trench 
is  rounded  by  the  buckets  on  thp  wheel,  so  that  pipe  laid  in.  the 
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trench  does  not  roll  from  side  to  side.  Two  men  can  oi)€rate  the 
machine  under  favorable  circumstances.  In  backfllling  the  mate- 
rial can  be  pushed  into  the  trench  by  the  ditcher,  used  as  a  trac- 
tion engine,  by  fastening  a  plank  to  an  outrigger,  which  acts  in  a 
manner  similur  to  a  snow  plow.  A  drag  scraper  can  also  be  used 
in  backfilling.  The  fact  that  the  maciiine  pulverizes  the  earth  to  a 
great  extent  in  digging  makes  the  backfilling  easier  than  when  the 
earth  is  in  chunks. 

The  trench  dug  at  Greeley  was  throughout  its  entire  length  30  ins. 
wide  and  4  ft  deep.  This  meant  that  a  lineal  foot  of  trench  con- 
tained 10  cu.  ft.  of  earth  or  .37  en.  yd.  As  the  total  length  of 
trench  dug  by  the  machine  was  188,080  lln.  ft,  In  all  69.659  cu. 
yds.  of  earth  were  excavated.  All  the  work  of  excavating  with  the 
machine  was  done  by  4  men.  The  man  running  the  ditcher  was 
paid  $5  per  day.  and  the  other  three  J3  per  day  of  10  hours.  The 
men  worked  300  days.  The  ditcher  when  new  cost  |5,200.  but 
tills  machine  had  been  used  before,  and  was  bought  by  the  con- 
tractors as  a  second  hand  machine. 

In  the  summary  of  cost  given  below  we  have  kUowiad  |6  per  day 
for  repairs  and  renewals  and  interest  and  depreciation,  which  is 
30  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  original  cost  of  the  machine.  We 
are  informed  by  the  contractors  that  this  machine  used  on  an  aver- 
age of  1  ton  of  coal  per  day,  the  coal  costing  $5  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  digging  the  trench  was : 

300  days,  engineer   $1,300.00 

300    days,    helpers     2,700.00 

300    tons    coal     1,500.00 

300  days,  plant  charges  at  ?6 1,800.00 

Total ?7,500.00 

This  cost,  as  will  be  seen,  does  not  include  any  general  expenses, 
the  cost  of  getting  the  maciiine  to  and  from  the  job  or  the  cost  of 
tackfliling. 

The  cost  of  water  used  for  one  of  these  machines  is  nominal,  as 
they  use  about  1  gallon  of  water  for  each  pound  of  coaL 
The  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  trench  for  each  Item  was: 

Engineer $0,008  t 

Helpers     0.014 

Coai    0.008 

Plant     0.010 

Total     JU.U40 

The  average  number  of  lineal  feet  dug  per  day  was  627,  al- 
though, as  previously  stated,  much  more  than  this  was  done  when 
the  ditcher  was  actually  working.  The  average  given  includes  all 
lost  time.  This  machine  is  speeded  to  dig  3  lin.  ft  of  trench  3  ft 
deep  per  minute,  and  2  lin.  ft  of  4iA-ft.  trench  per  minute.  In 
good  material  better  speed  than  this  was  obtained,  but  naturally  It 
could  not  be  made  continuously.  The  same  riling  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  yardage  excavated.  On  some  days  more  than  &00 
cu.  yds.  of  material  were  excavated,  but  the  average  yardage  per 
day  for  the  entire  job  vras  2Zt.   ' ''^'   ...•j.^'m    ;.         •;'•;-■  n,;-    • 
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The  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  the  work  was  as  follows : 

Engineer     10.021 

Helpers    0.040 

Coal     0.021 

Plant     0.025 

Total ; .50.107 

This  is  low  cost  for  trench  excavation,  even  ifor  a  ditch  only  4  \2 
ft.    deep. 

The  contractors  for  this  work  are  the  Jacobsen-Bade  Co.  of 
Portland,    Oregon. 

Trenching  in  Quicksand,  Using  a  Helm  Trench  Machine.* — The 
work  comprised  the  placing  of  a  20-in.  main  in  trench  from  5  ft. 
to  13  Mi  ft.  deep  connecting  two  reservoirs  at  Madison,  Wis.  The 
conditions  were  quite  different.  The  new  reservoir  was  located  in  a 
low  marshy  soil  with  its  bottom  5  ft.  below  tlie  surface,  the  bottom 
of  the  old  reservoir  was  16  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  main  con- 
necting the  two  reservoirs  was  1,068  ft.  long. 

Beginning  at  a  depth  of  5  ft.  at  the  new  reservoir,  the  trench 
curving  to  the  rise  In  the  ground  surface  increased  to  a  depth  of 
10  ft.,  at  4  25  ft.  from  the  starting  point.  Here  an  old  lake  bed 
of  6  Mi  ft.  of  quicksand  and  a  stream  of  running  water  was  encoun- 
tered. This  quicksand  and  water  had  to  be  contended  with  to  the 
end  of  the  pipe  line  and  with  an  increasing  depth  of  trench  to  13i^ 
ft.  Besides  the  unstable  soil  there  were  several  Interfering  pipe 
lines. 

Work  was  begun  with  an  ordinary  derrick,  but  this  was  soon 
abandoned  for  a  four-leg  saw-horse  derrick  with  a  traveler.  For 
the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  work  still  another  derrick  or 
trench  machine,  that  shown  in  Fig.  3,  was  devised.  This  machine 
was  used  for  handling  excavation  and  pipe.  It  was  36  ft.  long, 
with  four  buckets  and  two  crank  gears  to  raise  and  lower  them. 
The  same  apparatus  was  used  to  handle  the  pipe,  a  12-ft.  length 
of  which  weighed  a  ton.  These  men  did  the  excavating  and  low- 
ered the  pipe.  The  trench  had  to  be  sheeted  to  from  2  to  3  ft. 
below  the  bottom  with  3-in.  plank  braced  every  3  ft.  The  rata 
of  progress  was  one  length  of  pipe  laid  every  1  '^  days.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  saw-horse  derrick  work  it  took  three  days  to  lay  a  length 
of  pipe  and  by  the  ordinary  methods  it  is  stated  that  the  same  work 
would  have  required  seven  days.  The  machine  also  reduced  the 
excavating  force  by  15  men.  Mr.  John  B.  Heim,  superintendent, 
under  whose  direction  the  work  was  done,  estimates  the  saving 
per  length  of  pipe  due  to  the  machine  $168.50,  or  for  23  lengths 
of  pipe  laid  at  53,775.50.  He  writes  further  regarding  the  work 
as  follows : 

"We  had  to  pump  day  and  night  and  dare  not  pump  any  faster 
than  to  keep  the  water  down  for  fear  of  drawing  the  quicksand 
back  of  the  sheeting  into  our  trench  and  undermining  the  dirt. 

"The  buckets  were  on  a  swivel  and  held  by  a  spring,  and  were 
"emptied   on   the   pipe  as  we  moved   along.      It   took  us  over  three 
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months  to  lay  645  ft  of  main  with  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  men 
at  times  used  to  trim  the  street  after  us.  We  did  not  interfere 
with  the  street  or  street  railway  traffic.  It  was  a  macadamized 
street,  and,  in  spite  of  the  treacherous  soil  working  in  at  the  back 
of  the  sheathing,  we  left  the  street  in  a  passable  condition  for  the 
winter.  There  was  only  slight  settling  here  and  there  in  the  spring. 
During  the  whole  siege  we  had  to  contend  with  the  water,  gas  and 
sewer  laterals,  and  towards  the  end  we  had  to  cut  diagonally  across 
the  street.  Here  we  had  to  go  under  a  6-in.,  an  8-in.  and  a  12-ln. 
water  main,  a  16-in.  suction-main  from  the  artesian  wells,  a  gaa 
main,  two  sewer  maina  and  the  street  railway  tracks,  at  a  depth 


s^a  ^r^ 


'a^\ 


Fig.    3. — Trench   Machine. 

of  13Vj  ft.,  with  6%  ft.  of  quicksand  and  a  continuous  stream  of 
water  to  fight.  Our  trenching  machinery  did  away  with  building 
platforms  to  bring  the  soil  to  the  top,  saving  us  at  least  fifteen 
men  to  do  this  labor,  besides  requiring  only  three  men  to  lower 
the  pipe,  so  easy  to  handle,  blocked  to  grade,  as  our  fall  is  only  1 
ft.  in  a  distance  of  1,068  ft.,  towards  the  old  storage  reservoir  by 
gravity.  With  the  saw-horse  derrick,  towards  the  end,  when  our 
depth  increased,  it  required  three  days  to  lay  a  pipe,  so  that  we 
gained,  besides  the  fifteen  men,  one  and  a  half  days  for  each  length, 
not  figuring  at  an  increased  depth  to  lay  the  same.  ^Tiere  we  en- 
countered so  many  pipes  going  across  the  street  and  at  times  the 
different- laterals,  we  had  to  lower  the  pipe  at  a  slant  and  at  times 
perpendicular.      The  work    was  accomplished   with   ease.      I   do   not 
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see  how  we  could  have  .gpt  along  ,withput  this  machine,  and  without 
the  machine  we  could  not  have  accomplished  tlie  vyos  k  before  the 
cold  weather  set  in,  besides  worliing  at  a  greater  expense." 

The    trench    macliine    illustrated    was    designed    by    Mi-.    John    B. 
Heim,   superintendent  Department  of  Water  Works,   Madison,  AMs., 
who  gives  the  cost  of  the  main  as  follows. 
Pipe,    specials,    valves,    lead,    hemp,    coke,    etc.,    witli   freight 

and   cartage    ...?   5,800 

Lumber,  machinery,   braces,  blocks,  pumps,  etc I,i576 

Labor    4>70 


Total ^12,346 

This  gives  a  cost  per  foot  of  ?12,346-^  1,060  =  $fl. 047. 

Cost  of  Trenching  at  Corning,  N.  Y. — A  trench  for  a  10-in.  water 
pipe  was  excavated  2  Ms  ft.  wide  X  5  ft.  deep  X  1,500  ft.  long  =  600 
cu.  yds.  in  414  days  by  24  men,  or  at  tlie  rate  of  6  cu.  yds.  per 
man  per  10-hr.  day,  equivalent  to  11  cts.  a  running  foot  or  25  cts. 
a  cu.  yd.  The  backfilling  was  done  in  3  days  by  2  men  and  1 
horse  with  driver,  using  a  drag  scraper  and  a  short  length  of  rope 
80  that  the  horse  worked  on  one  side  of  the  trencli  while  the  two 
men  handled  the  scraper  on  the  opposite  side,  pulling  tiie  scraper 
directly  across  the  pile  of  earth.  In  this  way  the  backfilling  was 
made  at  a  cost  of  1.1  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  or  2Vi  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  there 
being  no  ramming  of  tlte  backfill  required.  This  is  a  remarkably 
low  cost  for  backfilling,  and  one  not  ordinarily  to  be  counted  upon. 
The  material  was  a  loamy  sand  and  gravel. 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  the  size  of  trench  and  kind  of  ma- 
terial practically  the  «ame  as  above ; 

1  man  excavated  8  cu.  yds.  a  day  at  cost  of  19  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

1  man  backfilled  16  cu.  yds.  a  day  at  cost  of  9  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Total  cost  of  excavation  and  backfill,  28  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  cost  of  laying  the  10-in.  pipe  was  as  follows,  800  ft.  being 
laid  per  10-hr.  day  by  the  gang: 

3    laborers   digging    bell    holas   at    ?1.50 ?4-50 

3  laborers  laying  pipe  at  ?1.50 4.50 

1  man   hernping  joints  at   ?2.50 2.50 

2  men  pouring  lead  at  $2.50 5.00 

3  men  calking  joints  at   $2.50 7.50 

Total,    800  ft   at  3   cts , 521.00 

This  does  not  Include  trenchii^  nor  hauling  and  distributing 
pipe. 

Cost  of  Trenching,  Great  Falls,  Mont. — The  Great  Falls  (Mon- 
tana) Water  Co.  excavated  25,500  cu.  yds.  of  earth,  1,900  cu.  yds. 
qf  loose  rock,  and  1,500  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock,  in  trenching  for  a, 
fi-in.  water  pipe.  The  work  was  done  by  coinpany  labor  (not  bjr 
contract),  wages  being  $2.25  for  laborers,  and  the  cost  was  34  cts.* 
per  cu.  yd.  for  excavation  and  314  cts.  more  per  cu.  yd.  for  back- 
filling and  tamping.  If  wages  had  been  $1.50  a  day  the  cost  would 
have  been  23  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavation  and  2^  cts.  per  cu.  yd., 
for  backfilling. 

Cost  of  Trenching,  Astoria,  Ore. — ^Mr.  A.  L.  Adams  states  that, 
In   trenching   for    the   Astoria    (Oregon)    Waterworks,   in   1896,    the 
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first  contractor  averaged  only  -7  to  8  ea.  yds;  per  man  per  cfaiy. 
Later  on  another  contractor,  even  in  the  rainy  season,  averaged 
neai-ly  10  cu..yas.  per  man  per  lo-hr.  diiy  of  trenching  (including 
bacitfilling>,  at  a  cost  (inuluding  forenuin)  of  17 }4  ct«.  per  cu.  yd.. 
wages  being  $1.70  a  day.  The  m^t^rial  iWA  .yeUqfur  cl«y  4ug  witta 
mattocks  and  shovels.  .  ,,     , 

Coft  of  Trenchinjj,  Hilburn,  N.  Y. — Mr.  W.  C.  Foster  gives  the 
following  data  on  17,000  ft.  of  trenching  for  water  pipe  at  liil- 
burn,  N.  Y.  The  trench  was  4  ft.  deep,  for  4-in.  to  8-in.  pipe, 
Tlie  digging  was  Hard,  the  banks  being  full  of  cobbles  and  fre- 
quently caved  in.  The  streets  were  not  paved.  The  cost  of  trench- 
ing and  backfilling  was  10.1  cts.  per  lin.  ft.,  wages  being  |1.35  for 
laborers  and    ?3   for  foremen. 

Cost  of  Pipe  Laying,  Providence,  R.  I.— Mr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Engi- 
neer Water  Department,  l»rovidence,  R.  I.,  gives  the  following 
tables  based  upon  many  miles  of  trench  work  done  prior  to  IMO: 

j  -Kast  Diggino  Sand. 

Size  of  pfpe.  ins...         4.         ,6.  8.    ^    Ig.  ^       12.         16.         20.. 

1.  Trenching*    ....      .0422     .0518     .0611   '.ftTof     .0798     .1445     .2088 

2.  Laying     0129      .0162     .0191      .0219". 0249      .0370      .049"- 

3.  Foreman 0130     .0158     .0188     .0216     .0244     .0303     .0S60 

4.  Tools,    etc 0041      .0050     .0059      .0069     .0078      .0134     .0191 

5.  Calking    0106     .0107     .0108     .0111     .0118     .0159     .0301 

6.  Lead,  5  cts.  lb..  .0224  .0320  .0431  .0553  .0683  .0950  .1303 
t.  Teams     ........     .0070     .0030     .0115     .0136     .0160     .0203     .0316 

8.  Carting     0078     .0149     .0208     .0275     .0346     .0518     .0746 

9.  T^otal     .1200     .1554     .1911     .2286     .2676     .4082     .5602 

,    .    ,             MsDiuM  Digging,  Gravel,  Eia 

Size    or.  pii>e.    Ins...        4.  6.          8.        10.  12.        16.        20.        24. 

1.  'Ivehching*    ..    .0597  .0697  .0790  .0883  .0974  .1700  .2400  .3019 

2.  Laying  v.: .1  ...  ,    .0189  .0220  .0249   .0279  .0307   .0440  .0577  .0639 

3.  Foreman    0180  .0206   .0234   .02*)5  .0294   .0350  .0373  .0396 

4.  TqoIs.    etc.    0056  .0065   .0075   .'       '  •■?   .0154   .0214  .0602 

5.  Calking    .......:    :01»6  .0107  .0108  -   .0159  .0301  .0757 

6.  Lead,   5   cts.   lb...    i032:4  ..0:320  .0431   .  .;  .0950  .1203  .1600 

7.  Teams     ^0070  .0090  .0il5  .mi.,o  .oi'jO  .0203  .0216  .0228 

8.  Carting .   .0078  .0149  .0208  .0275  .0346  .0518  .0746  .131"' 

9.  Total     1500  .1854  .2210  .2586  .2975- .4474  .6030  .8630 

•Including  backfilling,  and  In  all  cases  the  depth  of  the  trench 
was  such  that  the  center,  of  the.  pipe  w^as  4  ft  8  ins.  below  ground 
surface. 

Hard  Digging,  Hard  or  Moist  Cuay. 
Size  of  pipe,  ins...  4.  6.        •    8.  ■       10.-     '•  13.  16.  20. 

1.  Trenching* 0860     .0959     . 105a     .1147     .1300     .2261     .32£4 

2.  Laying     0271     .0303      .0333     .0S62  '   .0411     .0530     .0569 

3.  Foreman      0260     .0286     .0314     .0343     .0372      .0438      .04a« 

4.  Tools,   etc 0081      .0090     .0099     ,0109     .0118     .0201     .OSftSt 

5.  Calking    .......      .0106,    .0107      .0108     .0111      .0118     .0159      .030? 

6r  Lead,  a<;t«.  lb..      .0284     .0320     .0431    nOSSS-. 0683     .0950     .1203 

7.  Teams    ......;.      .0070     .0090     .0115     .iH36     .0160     .0203     .0216 

8.  Carting    .(^0^8    , .0149     .0208     .027.''.     .0346      .0513     .0746 

9-   Total 1950     .8304      .2661      .3036      .3508     .5250     .7134 

♦Including  backfilling,  and  in  all  cases  the  depth  of  the  trench 
was  such  that  the  center  of  the  pipe  was  4  ft,  8  ins.  below  groimt' 
surface. 
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Wages  In  all  cases  above  were  ?1.50  a  day  for  laborers  trench- 
ing and  laying,  ?3  a  day  for  foreman,  $2.25  for  calkers,  and  ?2.25 
for  teams  which  probably  refers  to  team  without  driver.  Carting 
was  in  all  cases  Jl  a  ton.  Allowance  for  tools,  item  4,  was  made 
on  a  basis  ef  7.2%  of  items  1  and  2. 


Diam 
in 
ins. 


-Tap  and  stop 

Tap,  stop,  etc. 

including 

tapping. 

$6.0.0 

6.23 

6.81 

8.67 

10.71 


Diam 
in 
ins. 


1 

iy4 

IMi 


Lead  service  pipe  per  lin.  f  L- 


Weight 

in 

lbs. 

3.00 

4.00 

4.75 

6.00 

9.00 
10.00 


Cost  ofl)ipe 

trenclilng 

laying,  etc. 

$0.34 

.46 

.45 

.52 

.70 

.76 

labor  of 


In  the  above,  lead  pipe  was  assumed  at  6  cts.  per  lb, 
trenching  and  laying,   16  cts.  per  ft. 

Short  lengths,  15  to  50  ft.,  of  6-in.  pipe  cost  34  cts.  per  ft.  in  easy 
digging  to  45  cts.  in  hard  digging  for  excavation,  laying  and  back- 
filling, wages  being  as  above  stated. 

The  trench  for  a  24-ln.  pipe,  19,416  ft.  long  and  6.6  ft.  deep  cost 
32  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavation  and  backfill,  with  wages  at  $1.50 
a  day. 

A  48-In.  main  was  laid  for  $1.65  per  ft.  including  digging,  laying, 
calking  and  backfilling. 

A  16-in.  pipe,  374  ft.  long  passed  under  two  railway  tracks, 
and  the  cost  of  trenching,  laying  and  backfilling  was  50  cts.  per  ft. 

An  8-in.  pipe  was  laid  across  a  bridge,  and  the  cost  of  boxing, 
laying  pipe,  etc.,  was  $1.32  per  ft.,  while  for  a  12 -In.  pipe  the  cost 
was  $1.50  per  ft. 

Trenches  were  ordinarily  2  ft.  wider  than  the  pipe  and  5  ft. 
plus  half  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  deep.  Such  trenches  were  dug, 
the  pipe  laid  and  backfilling  made  at  the  following  rate  per  laborer 
engaged : 

-in  pipe,  easy  earth 21.0  lin.  ft.  per  day 


6-ln. 

6-in. 

8-in. 
12-in. 
20-in. 
24-ln. 


medium    earth 17.2 

hard    earth 10.3 

easy    earth 19.3 

medium  earth 13.4 

easy  earth. . . .  i 9.0 

medium  earth 4.4 


Earth  excavation  in  trenches  where  digging  is  easy  costs  20  cts. 
per  cu.  yd. ;  rock  excavation  averages  $2  per  cu.  yd.  and  runs  as 
high  as  $3,  wages  being  $1.50  a  day  for  labor. 

Cost  of  Laying  107377  Feet  of  Water  Mains  at  Cleveland,  O.*— 
During  1907  the  Pipe  Laying  Department  of  the  Division  of  Water 
Works  of  Cleveland,  O.,  laid  107,877  ft.  of  watermains,  the  sizes  of 
pipe  and  lengths  laid  being  as  follows: 
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30-in 5.330  ft. 

24-in        11,164  ft. 

20-in 1.665  ft. 

12-in      17,362  ft. 

10-in 1.181  ft. 

8-ln 15.099  ft. 

6-in 53,415  fC 

4-ln        439  ft. 

3-in. 2,222  ft. 

Table  II,  prepared  by  M.  E.  Bemis,  superintendent  of  water 
works,    shows   the   unit  cost  of  laying  these  watermains. 

Mr.  Bemis  states  that  the  costs  were  rather  high,  owing  to  the 
unusually  high  prices  of  materials  prevailing  during  the  year. 
The  prices  for  materials  at  Cleveland,  during  1907  were  as 
follows : 

Per  ton- 
All    sizes    of    cast    iron    pipe,    delivered    on 

streets,   for  the  first  half  of   1907 $36.25 

For    the    second    half    of    1907 36.00 

Miscellaneous   castings  and   special   castings, 
from    3-in.    to    16-in..    inclusive,    first    half 

of     1907     54.00 

Miscellaneous  castings  over  16-ln..  first  haK 

of     1907     60.00 

Miscellaneous    castings,    second    half    1907..    59.90 
Special    castings,    from     3-in.    to    16-in..    in- 
clusive,    second     half     1907 65.00 

Special     castings,     over    16-in.,     second    half 

1907      75.00 

Each. 

3-in.  valves     $     6.53 

4-in.  valves    7.63 

6-in.  valves    12.60 

8-in.  valves    .•. 18.90 

10-in.  valves    26.25 

12-in.  valves    34.50 

16-in.  valves ,V. .'.  .^-  66.15 

20-in.  valves    134.25 

24-in.  valves    -  217.50 

3-in.  hydrants     20.00 

4-in.   hydrants     27.75 

6-in.  hydrants     46.25 

Pig  lead,  first  half  of  1907 

$123.30  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment 

Pig  lead,  second  half  of  1907 

$101.00  i)er  tott  f^o.  ^  ears  at  Cleveland 
Packing    v.  .c. ........ .4%c  per   lb. 

The  wages  paid  for  labor  were  as  follows : 

Per  hour. 

Foreman ..$0.42 

Assistant    foreman    : » , .•-; .    0.33 

Calkers i...,.pt.   0.27% 

Labor    ^....►-. ......  .3 £. .    0.22 

Team"  i..  ..=..„....:»...  i  .,^ .  .'^  >, .. .  .1 >. .    0.50 

Cost  of  Water  Pipes  Laill  at  Boston.^Mr.'C.  M.  Saville  gives  the 
following  data  relative  to  62  miles  of  pipe  work  done  by  contract 
for  the  city  of  Boston  :  The  costs  are  averages  of  the  actual  costs 
under    21    contracts,    from    1896    to    1903.      As   a   general   rule   the 
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pipes  Trere  laid  -with  the  arrfs- of -the  pipe  5  ft.   bek>w-4i»e^«iH-«afe. 

The  pipes  were  usually  placed   in  the   trench  by  a  hand  operated 

derrick    spanning    the   trench.      In    practically   all   caies   the   streets 

were  macadamized.     Just  how  many  feet  of  each  kind  ^pf  pipe  wire 

lai^    is    not    stated;     but   there   were   not    less   than    th«   foliowlag 

amounts : 

■  12-in.  pipe     ir..oni  ft 

i  1 6-in.  pipe     •  ; . ■.     '  : " 

20-in.  pipe     21..'uiJ  i: 

;  24-in.  pipe     li*.6ui'  it 

30-ln.  pipe 7,200  ft 

'  36-in.  pipe     56,80o  f t 

48-in.  pipe     »7,900  ft 

■the  first  item  in  Table  III-  of  ?30  per  ton  for  pipe  was  calcu- 
lated by  adding  127o  to  the  actual  cost  of  |26.80  per  ton,  this  12% 
beiiig  added  to  cover  incidentals.  These  Incidentals  are  as  fbl- 
lows,  by  percentages : 

Per  cent. 
Small  pipes  for  blow-offs  and  connections....   1^ 

Special    castings     i^i^i 

\  alves     5 

Miscellaneous  materials    1 

Total  percentages  to   be  added  to  the  cost 
per  short  ton  of  straight  pipe.  .> ._. ....  .'.12 

The  cost  of  teaming  on  21  contracts  previous  to  1898  was  2«  tJtaT 
per  ton  per  mile,  the  average  haul  being  2.4  miles  from  the  pipe 
yards ;  but,  in  order  to  be  liberal,  30  cis.  per  ton  per  mile  for  a 
2>^-mile  haul  is  assumed  as  an  average;  wages  of  two-horse  te^m 
and  driver  being  45  cts.  per  hr.  ! 

The  lead  is  estimated  at  5  cts.  per  lb.,  and  each  Joint  requires 
about  as  many  pounds  of  lead  as  2  times  the. diameter  of  the  pipe 
in  inches,  according  to  ilr.  Saville,  but  otljier  ^^^tlbip^itl^is  Oa  iotr 
agree  with"  him,  r  '^   ':■ '~   ~:'l     -^     ^  <^  j    ^ 

The  cotamn  headed  ?*misrellaneous  experHses"  ie  bas^  unoa 
actual  experience,  and  includes  cost  of  tools,  insurance  of  men, 
lumbei;  yarn,  and  incidental  expenses.  The  tools  depreciate  about 
50%  on  any  eontraet.  It  was  estimated  that  4%  of  the  cost  of 
laying  the  pipe  should"  be  added  to  cover  the  cost  of  tools.  Th^ 
cost  of  accident  irisurancie  was  3%  of  the  pay  roll.  The  contraptr- 
or'a  bond  cost  y^%  of  the  l>pnd.  Incidental  expenses  were  aMut. 
1%'  of  the  pay  roll.  It  w^as  estimated  that  these  three  it^ns 
amounted  to  3.2%  of  the  cost  of  laying  the  pipe.  The  cost  of  luin- 
ber^  yarn,  etc.,  averaged  2.8%  of  the.  cost  of  hauling  and  laying. 
Hen^e,  the  total  cost  of  "miscellaneous  expenses"  was  49c  +  3,2^  + 
2.8%.  which  is  10%  of  the  cost  of  laying  the  pipe.  Tlie  word  "lay- 
ing" is  here  used  to  include  the  cost  of  hauling  the  pipe,  the  cost 
of  lead,  the  cost  of  trenching  and  backfilling,  and  the  cost  '  of 
placing  the  pipe  in   the   trench  and   calking  it. 

The  column  headed  "labor"  hacludes  tjie  cost  of  -trenching  in 
earth    (there  was   v«ry  :littlf».  rock),   and.  the   cost  of  placing   the 
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pipe  in  the  trench  and  calking  It.     Wages  paid  for  labor  were  as 
follows : 

Foreman    1100.00  p^  month 

Sub-foreman    3.00  per  day 

Calkers  and  yaAiers I.IQ 

Laborers,    1st  class 1.75  " 

L^aborers,   2d  class 1.60  " 

Double  team  and  driver 0.45  per  hour 

Single  team  and   driver 0.30  ** 

A  considerable  amount  of  extra  work  was  done  by  force  ac*^ 
count  on  3S  miles  of  tlie  pipe  lines,  averaging  12  cts.  per  ft.  oC 
line,  due  to  obstructions  encountered  causing  changes  of  loca- 
tion, etc. 

Cost  of  Laying  Main  Water  Pipe  in   Boston,  Mass.,  1878-1907.* — 
The  gradual  increasing  average  labor  cost  of  laying  water  pipe 


...    ^.    ^    xo   1000  I200  MO0  /eao  mf  sko 

Fig.  4. — ^^Effect  of  [..ength  of  Job  on  Cost 

in  Boston  is  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  reports  prepared  by 
Metcalf  &  Eddy,  consulting  civil  engineers  to  the  Boston  Finance 
Commission.  Nearly  ail  the  pipe  laid  was  8-in.  pipe ;  but  some 
6-in.  and  10-in.  pipe  is  included  and  a  little  12-in.  pi#e.  Since, 
however,  this  range  in  sizes  involves  substantially  no  change  in 
trench  dimensions  the  cost  per  foot  should  be  directly  comparable. 
The  average  labor  costs  per  lineal  foot  of  laying  water  pipe,  taken 
from  the  city  engineers  records  for  the  years  1878  to  1907,  in^^ 
elusive,  are  given  in  Table  IV.  These  are  the  figures  on  which  the 
engineers'  computations  which  follow  are  based.  -    ■. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that,  during  the  period  covered, 
wages  advanced,  the  hours  of  labor  decreased  and  the  labor  per- 
formed  per  hour  also  advanced. 

Figure  4   shows  the   general   relation  of  the  cost  per  foot  to  the 
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length  of  the  job  for  five  of  th«  years  under  consideration. .  viz.  : 
1886.  1891.  1896.  1902  and  1906.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  form 
of  curve  is  substantially  similar  in  all  cases.  From  these  curv'es 
was  computed  the  increase  in  labor  cost  per  foot  for  shorter  jobs 
as  comparerl  with  the  cost  for  1,000  ft.  in  percentages,  and  the 
results  shown  by  the  dotted  curve  on  the  same  diagram.  This 
curve  shows  that  the  increased  cost  per  foot  of  a  piece  of  work 
100  ft  long,  over  what  it  would  have  been  if  1,000  ft.  long,  is  90 
per  cent  The  increased  cost  for  a  200-ft.  job  is  55  per  cent ;  for 
300  ft.,  34  per  cent;  for  400  ft.,  21%  per  cent;  for  500  ft,  13 
per  cent,  and  for  600  ft,   8  per  cent 

From  the  same  line  of  reascTnIng  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  in 
years  when  the  average  length  of  job  is  high,  the  corresponding 
cost  per  foot  should  be  less  than  when  the  average  length  is  low. 
From  their  study  of  the  relations  of  average  length  to  average 
total  cost  per  foot,  partly  by  mathematical  work  and  partly  by  the 
exercise  of  Judgment,  the  engineers  deduced  factors  by  which  the 
costs  can  be  reduced  to  an  average  annual  length  of  job  of  500 
ft :  the  labor  cost  so  reduced  Is  given  in  the  IfSt  column  of  the 
table.  In  others  words,  this  column  Is  intended  to  show  costs  which 
should  be  absolutely  comparable  in  all  particulars,  having  been  r^ 
duced  not  only  to  a  uniform  basis  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
but  also  to  a  uniform  basis  of  average  length  of  job. 

The  results  are  indicated  somewhat  more  clearly  by  Fig.  5, 
showing  by  the  light  line  the  average  labor  cost  as  coraputed  by 
the  city  engineer  for  uniform  conditions  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  by  the  heavy  line  the. further  reduction  for  a  uniform 
length  of  job.  This  latter  line  shows,  under  the  assumed  basis,  the 
average  labor  cost  of  about  33  cts.  per  foot  to  and  including  189J, 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  cost  up  to  1906.  On  this  diagram  the 
dotted  lines  show  the  effect  of  omitting  the  work  done  by  contract 
in  1904.  1905,  1906  and  1907,  which  had  been  included  by  the  city 
engineer.  On  this  basis  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  in  1906  and  1907 
was  somewhat  less  than  in  1905,  although  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year. 

Further  comment  upon  these  diagrams  is  perhaps  superfluous. 
Metcalf  &  Eddy  emphasize  the  statement  that  the  increased  labor 
cost  can  be  charged  to  nothing  but  inefficiency  of  labor. 

This  inefficiency  is  due  to  various  causes. .  The  engineers  else- 
where reported  in  some  detail  showing  the  effect  of  age  upon  effi- 
ciency. Other  causes  which  doubtless  have  greater  or  less  effect 
are  lack  of  discipline,  political  appointmeBts,  and  more  or  less 
inefficient  organization. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Pipe  Laying  in  New  England  Cities.*— As"  a" 
part  of  the  report  by  the  special  Boston  Finance  Commission,* 
which  recently  completed  its  labors,  there  has  been  publishei  a 
volume  of  some  1,200  pages  comprising  solely  the  reports  (neai-ly 
60  in  number)  of  Metcalf  &  Eddy  of  Boston,  consulting  civil  engi- 


*  Engineering-Contracting,  July  28,  1909. 
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In  their  investigation  of  the  Boston  Water  Department  the  engi- 
neers, made  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of  tlie  cost  of  pipe  laying 
and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  also  investigated  the  cost  of 
laying  pipe  by  day  labor  in  neighboring  cities  of  Massachusetts. 
The  basis  of  actual  cost  differs,  in  some  cases  considerably,  since 
the  trenches  are  not  of  the  same  dimensions  and  since  wages  and 
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Fig.  5. — Increasing  Cost  of  Pipe  Laying  in  Boston, 


/30S 


hours  of  labor  vary  more  or  les.s.  The  engineers  attempted,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  the  cost  to  a  uniform  basis,  so  fur  as  possible. 
Since  the  data  for  adjoining  cities  are  based  on  present  costs,  or 
at  least  costs  within  a  period  of  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  report,  they  took  the  average  labor  cost  of  pipe  laying  in 
Boston  for  the  2%  years  from  1905  to  July  1,  1907,  inclusive,  for 
comparison. 
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In  Table  V  ar«  given,  following  the  name  of  each  city,  the 
wages  and  hours  of  common  labor  during  the  period  under  dis- 
cussion ;  the  length  of  pipe  included  in  making  up  the  average 
cost ;  the  years  in  which  this  pipe  was  laid ;  the  actual  labor  cost 
per  foot ;  the  depth  of  trench ;  the  corresponding  cost  per  foot  for 
a  trench  6  ft.  deep,  such  as  is  used  in  the  city  of  Boston  ;  and, 
finally,  the  corresponding  cost  for  a  6-ft.  trench,  if  the  wages  had 
been  uniformly  f2  per  day  and  the  hours  60  per  week. 

In  making  the  computations,  it  was  assumed  that  a  trench  6  ft. 
deep  would  cost  20  per  cent  more  per  foot  than  one  5  ft.  deep.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  increase  in  cost  would  probably  be 
something  less  than  20  per  cent,  since  there  would  be  very  little 
if  any  increased  cost  of  placing  the  pipe,  making  Joints,  etc.,  and 
no  increase  in  the  cost  of  teaming.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost 
of  excavation  for  the  lowest  foot  might  be  a  little  greater  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  average  cost,  but  in  most  cases  probably  not  enough 
greater  to  offset  the  practically  unchanged  cost  of  the  items  men- 
tioned above.  The  addition  of  20  per  cent  is,  therefore,  probably 
more  than  ample  to  allow  for  the  increased  depth  of  trench. 

In  reducing  the  actual  costs  to  what  they  would  have  been  had 
the  wages  been  J 2  per  day  and  the  hours  60  per  week,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  actual  efficiency  of  labor  per  hour  was  unaffected 
by  the  change  in  hours  and  wages. 

The  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  should  be  absolutely 
comparable.  The  greater  diflScultles  encountered  in  Boston  on  ac- 
count of  many  obstructions,  etc.,  do  not  enter,  since  all  jobs  involv- 
ing such  difficulties  have  been  rigidly  excluded  from  the  computa- 
tions -and  comparisons. 

From  them  it  is  evident  that  the  pipe  laying  cost  in  the  city  of 
Boston  is  69  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  average  of  the  other 
seven  cities,  and  nearly  44  per  cent  greater  than  the  cost,  in 
Worcester,  where  it  is  the  highest  of  any  of  the  seven. 

In  the  case  of  Cambridge,  besides  data  showing  the  cost  in  1905, 
average  labor  cost  per  foot  was  furnished  of  laying  4,  6,  8  and 
12-in.'  pipe  from  1894  to  1903.  The  fluctuations  in  these  costs  are 
not  remarkable  and  there  was  no  wide  divergence  from  the  average 
during  this  period  of  ten  years.  After  adding  20  per  cent  to  make 
the  figures  comparable  witii  those  for  6-ft.  trench  in  Boston,  the 
average  for  the  ten  years  was  40.4  cts.  per  foot  for  all  sizes,  or, 
separating  the  figures,  31.4  cts.  for  4-in.  pipe,  35.1  cts.  for  6-in., 
43.4  cts.  for  8-in.  and  51.6  cts.  for  12-in.  In  1905,  however,  as 
already  noted,  the  average  cost  on  the  comparative  basis  was  50.3 
cts.  per  foot,  an  increase  of  49  per  cent  over  the  average  for  the 
ten  years  1894-1903.  No  data  were  furnished  which  explained  this 
sudden  increase. 

Reducing  40.4  cts.  per  foot  to  the  ?2  per  day  and  60  hours  per 
week  basis,  the  comparative  labor  cost  of  pipe  laying  in  Cambridge 
prior  to  1904  was  found  to  be  31.6  cts.  per  foot.  During  this  same 
r>eriod,  1894-1903,  the  labor  cost  in  Boston  reduced  to  the  same 
basis  was  rapidly  increasing  and  ranged  from   37.3  cts.   at  the   l>e- 
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ginning  of  the  period  to  59.3  cts.  at  the  end,  or  from  18  per  cent 
to  88  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  In  Cambridge. 

Metcalf  &  Eddy  show  that  from  the  foregoing  information  it  can 
only  be  concluded  that  under  labor  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
other  neighboring  cities,  a  fair  average  labor  cost  for  pipe  laying 
work,  reduced  to  the  uniform  basis  of  ?2  per  day  and  60  hours  per 
week,  would  be  about  42  cts.  per  foot,  with  50  cts.  as  a  maximum. 
Of  course  Individual  pieces  of  work  would  often  exceed  the  aver- 
age and  others  would  frequently  fall  considerably  below  it.  As 
against  these  fair  costs,  this  work  cost  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the 
same  basis  of  hours  and  wages,  about  70  cts.  per  foot  for  the  three 
years  prior  to  July,  1907,  or  from  10  to  70  per  cent  in  excess  of  its 
reasonable   cost. 

Reduced  to  the  basis  of  hours  and  wages,  at  the  time  of  the 
report  (1.  e.,  44  hours  per  week  and  $2.25  per  day),  the  fair  aver- 
age labor  cost  as  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  cost  in  other  cities 
would  be  63.7  cts.  per  foot,  with  76.6  cts.  as  a  reasonable  maximum, 
against  which  the  average  cost  for  the  previous  2yj  years  (on  the 
same  basis)  was  equivalent  to  $1,081  per  foot,  an  excess  of  44.2 
cts.  per  foot,  or  69  per  cent,  over  the  fair  average  cost 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  excess  cost  resulting  from  this 
inefficiency  of  labor.  The  lengths  of  pipe  laid  from  which  the 
average  costs  were  compuicd — including  only  those  jobs  on  which 
there  were  no  special  difficulties  which  might  render  them  not 
comparable  w^ith  other  jobs,  and  Including  no  rock  excavation — 
constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  pipe  of  these  sizes  (6  to 
12  ins.)  actually  laid.  It  Is  probable  that  on  the  jobs  involving 
special  difficulties,  where  the  actual  labor  costs  must  have  been 
greater,  the  excess  over  a  reasonable  cost  was  also  larger ;  and  on 
contract  jobs,  which  have  usually  been  done  at  a  less  cost  than 
the  day  labor  jobs,  the  excess  over  a  reasonable  cost  would  be -less.} 
The  total  length  of  6-in.  to  12-in.  pipe  laid  in  the  year  1906-7,  as 
Stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  tlie  Boston  Water  Department, 
was  57,949  ft.  If  the  excess  labor  cost  on  all  of  this  may  properly 
be  taken  as  44.2  cts.  per  foot  on  the  $2.25  per  day  basis,  equiva- 
lent to  39.2  cts.  6n  the  $2  per  day  basis,  then  the  city  actually  iJaid 
$22,000  more  than  it  should  have  done  for  labor  alone,  in  laying 
pipe  of  6-in.  to   12-in.  diameter  in  1907.   - 

The  total  length  of  main  pipes  laid  in  ihe  year  1905-7  was  71,307 
ft.  Since  the  inefficiency  of  labor  is  not  confined  to  work  upon 
small  sizes  of  pipe,  and  is  experienced  in  some  degree  upon  the 
contract  work  as. well  a?  upon  that  done  by  day  labor,  the  engi- 
neers estimate  that  this  inefficiency  resulted  in  a  total  excess  of 
cost  of  pipe  laying,  for  labor  alone,  amonitting  to  something  l^e 
$20,000,  and  possibly  much  more,  for  the  year  ending  January 
31,  1907. 

Cost  of  Water  Pipe  Laying  and  Placing  Hydrants  at  Atlantic 
City. — Mr.  Kenneth  Allen  gives  the  following  data  relative  to  the 
laying  of  pipe  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  1905.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  Water  Department     A  4-in.   pipe  line,,  5,000   ft   long. 
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was  laid  in  a  trench  4  0  ins.  deep,  in  sand  requiring  no  shoring  or 
pumping. 

The  average  force  employed  was  as  follows: 

Per  8  hr. 
Day. 
Trenching   and    back    filling : 

10  men    at    $1.50 $15.00 

■!  %    foreman   at   $2.00    1.00 

Total.  292  lin.  ft.  at  5.5  cts ?16.00 

Pipe    Laying : 

4  pipe    handlers    at    $1.75 $   7.00 

2  calkers   at    $2.50    5.00 

1  lead   man  at   $2.00    2.00 

%    foreman    at    $2.00 1.00 

Total,    292    lin.   ft.   at   5.1   cts $15.00  "^ 

Th^  total  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  4-in.  pipe  was: 

Cts.  per  ft. 

19.66   lbs.    cast   iron   pipe   at    1.11    cts 21.59 

Specials,  at  2^^  cts.  per  lb 1.69 

'■:  .  Valves  and  boxes   6.26 

0.45    lbs.    lead    at    4.9    cts.    per    ton 2.22 

0.024    lbs.    Jute,    SVa    cts.    per   ton 0.13 

0.28    lbs.    coke    0.08 

Hauling  at  75  cts.   per  ton 0.80 

Trenching,    as   above   detailed    5.50 

Pipe    laying,    as    above    detailed 5.10 

Watchman    0.60 

Superintendence     1.25 

Total     45.22 

The  average  cost  of  setting  10  hydrants   (4   in.)   was  as  follows 
per  hydrant : 

"         'Material     $3.26 

■  '    8    days    (24    hrs.)     at    $1.50 4.50 

Total     $7.76  '/ 

The  following  was   the  cost   of   4,300   ft.   of   8-in.   pipe:  ..,( 

Per.  ft.  i 

46.5   lbs.   pipe  at   $22  ton $0,511 

1.04   lbs.   lead   at   4.9    cts 0.054 

Jute  at  5%  cts 0.023 

Specials,   valves,   hauling,   etc 0.217 

Labor    0.299 

Total     $1,095 

The  following  was  the  cost  of  3,200  ft  of  10-ln.  pipe: 

.    .y  jom    ..  Per  ft.  j; 

68.7    lbs.    pipe    $0,762  ,3 

.2.04    lbs.    lead 0.098 

■''-''■       Jute 0.046       jaoO    ■ 

Specials,  valves,  hauling,  etc 0.124        -yjio 

bi  y/    ,    .Liibor.'r.....«^.f.{..t 0.560 

"•'"■      ■      '^'1Poti(l'''.?vl^.A/:^ .$1,590 
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The  following  was  the  cost  of  9>S0Q.  fL  o^  12-ln.  pli>e : 

Per  ft 

84.3    lbs.    pipe     ?0.936 

2.77    lbs.    lead     0.123 

Jute     0.043 

Bpecials,    valves,    hauling,    etc 0.273 

Labor     0.790 


Total     12.165 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  labor  cost  for  the  8.  10  and  12- in.  pipe 
wa«  abnormally  high,  said  to  be  due  to  expt-nsive  crossings  of  other 
pipe  lines  and  to  the  presence  of  adjacent  gas  pipes,  etc.,  which 
had  to  be  cared  for. 

Cost  of  Laying  a  14-ln.  Pipe  Line,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.*— The  work 
consisted  of  laying  750  ft.  of  14  in.  bell  and  spigot  pipe 
at  Wllltes-Barre,  Pa.,  in  October,  1905.  The  work  was  done  by 
company  labor  and  the  digging  was  easy.  The  pipe  was  distribut- 
ed with  a  truck  on  a  narrow  gage  track  along  the  trench. 
The  pipes  were  placed  In  the  trench  bj'  a  hand-operated  derrick 
spanning  the  trench.     The  cost  of  the  pipe  line  was  as  follows: 

Materials :                                                                           TotaL  Per  ft. 

62  pieces  14-inch  pii>e,   77,773  lbs $    937.16  J1.25 

6  pieces  14-inch  bends,   2,852   lbs. 74.87  10 

Freight    on    pipe    and    bends 30.39  .067 

1.421     lbs.     lead    at     |0.05 72.05  .096 

68    lbs.    hemp    at    $0.09 6.12  .008 


Total  cost  of  material 51,140.59         J1.521 

Labor :  TotaL  Per  ft. 
Excavating    and    distributing    pipe,    64    days   at 

?1.74     1    111.36  $0,148 

Laying  and  calking.    213/9   days  at    $1.74 37.12  .050 

Covering    over,    12  2/9    days    at    $1.74 *..=.,  23.01          

Covering  over,   2   days  at   $1.79 3.58  .035 

Superintendence  and  engineering    12.20  .016 

$    187.27  $0,249 

Total  cost  of  material  and  labor $1,327.86         $1,770 

For  the  above  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Douglas  Bant- 
ing,  Chief  Engineer,   Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 

Cost  of  Water  Pipe  Laid  at  Alliance,  O. — ^Mr.  L.  Iw  Tribus  gives 
the  followlne  costs  of  work  done  in  1894,  the  material  being  loam 
and  clay  excavated  to  such  a  depth  that  4  ft.  of  earth  would  be 
left  on  top  of  each  class  of  pipe  after  backfilling : 

Size  of   pipe  in   ins. 4  6  S^  10  12 

Wt.   of  pipe.  lbs.  per  ft..       19  30%  44               62  79 

Lbs.    special  per   ft 0.4  0.76  1.1  1.55  1.9 

Lbs.    lead   per    ft 0.4  0.66  1.0  1.25  1.5 

Lbs.    yarn    per    ft 0.02  0.025  0.05  0.08  0.1 

Total    length    in    ft 2,890  9,760  1,860  3.320  2,930 
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Cost  Per  Lin.  Foot.  Laid. 

Size  of  pipe  in  ins 4  6  8  10  12 

Pipe -..¥0.2360  $0.3780  $0.5350  ?0.7470  $0.9400 

Specials  and  valves.-. ..     .0120  .0189  .0268  .0374  .0470 

Hauling    .0056  .00V8  .0110  .0145  .0190 

Lead    .0020  .0330  .0500  .0630  .0750 

Yarn 0014  .0018  .0035  .0056  .0070 

Trencliing    1240  .1210  .1287  .1480  .1902 

Pipe  laying :0370  .0346  .031'3  .0542  .0463 

Total     $0.4360     $0.5^51     $0.7863     $1.0697     $1.3245 

,  This  work  was  done  by  laborers  and  men  employed  by  the  water 
company  and  does  not  include  cost  of  superintendence.  The  4-ft. 
cover  over  the  pipe  was  in  some  cases  exceeded.  The  digging  was 
comparatively  easy  with  little  ground  water  to  bother.  Mr.  Tribus 
Informs  me  that  the  wages  paid  were:  Laborers,  $1.25;  pipe  han- 
dlers,   $1.50;    and  calkers,    $2.25,   per   10-hour  day. 

Cost  of  Water  Pipe  and  Service  Connections  at  Porterville,  Cal. — 

^fMr.  P.  E.   Harroun  gives  the  following  data  on  laying  4,    6,    8   and 

'"  10-in.    water  pipe   and   making   service   connections,    at   Porterville, 

Cal.,    in    1904.      The   work   was   done    by   company   labor,    and    the 

'workmen  were  very  inefficient.     All  trenches  were  ly^  ft.  wide  and 

3%    ft.   deep  in   a  heavy  adobe    (clay),   except   for  short   stretches 

In  sand  as  hereafter  noted.     The  streets  were  not  paved,  but  cov- 

.ered  with  4   ins.   of  hard  rolled  clay  and  gravel  which  required  a 

4-horse  plow   to  break   through.      In   backfilling,   a   "go  devil"    was 

:  used   to   throw  the  material   into    the  trench  wherever  practicable, 

"  and  water  from  street  hydrants  was  used  to  consolidate  the  back 

filL  '    . 

Cost  of  4-in.  water  pipe  line  (2,846  ft.  long,  of  which  900  ft.  were 
in  saind)  : 

Per  ft. 

X<abor  trenching,   at  20  cts.   per'  hr $0,070 

~Two    horses    trenching,    at    15    cts.    per    hr. . .,  i ....  * 0.001 

Labor  digging  bell-holes,   at   20  ct«.  pferhr.'.Vt'^.  ;>;»*»;'* 0-^15 

Labor  laying  pipe,  at  20  cts.  per  hr 0.010 

Yarners,  at  22  14   cts.  per  hr 0.005 

Labor   pouring  lead,   at   20    cts.   per  hr '*;"•••, 0.004 

Calkers,    at    25    cts.    per   hr. VV73U5tfi.5p.  >?0V.:    0v0D8 

Labor  backfllllng,  at  20  cts.   per  hr 0.011 

Two   horses   backfilling,    at   15    cts.   per   hr 0.004 

Distribution   of   materials,   at    60   cts.   per  ton 0.005 

Miscellaneous   labor    0.004 

Foreman,  at  40  eta  'perOhna,i..'i»4  .ta  .hiaU 0.017 

Timekeeper    ,... . .,, .  .,^,.«,. ... . .~ 0.002 


Total  cost  of  laying  per  ft. , $0.15S 

The  cost  of  materials  for  this  4»!ti.  pipe  line  was  as  follows : 

,  Per  ft. 

Pipe    (2,820    ft.,    3t)    short    tons),    $44.40 $0,461 

Specials    (4,462    lbs.),   at   8^    cts... 0.051 

Valves    (S),   at    $9.40 0.030 

Hydrants    (5),    at    $28.60 0.050 

Lead   (2,010  lbs.),  at  5.3  ctd 0.038 

Tarn    (105  lbs.),'  at    5.4    tts. 0.002 

Tools     0.015 

Miscellaneous 0.006 

Total  materials  per  ft.   ;," . . .......  $0,653 
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Coat  of  6-lQ,  w«iter  pii>e  U^ie   (8^8  ^t.  Ions,  of  whicb  300  ft.  were 
in  sand) : 

Per  ft. 

Labor  trencbins.  at  20  cts.  per  hr $0,075 

Two  horses  trenching,  at  15  cts.   jier  hr .  .    O.OOi 

LAbor  digging  bell-holes,  at  20  cts.  per  hr .    0.017 

I.Abor  laying  pipe,  at  SO  cts.  per  hr 0.01  J 

Yiamers,  at  32  Vj  cts.  per  hr 0.006 

Labor   pouring,   at   20   cts.   per  hr 0.007 

•  '-" ^     nt    25    cts.    per   hr. O.OlO 

kfililng,  at  20  CIS.  i)er  hr. , 0.012 

s  backfilling,  at   IS  cts.  per  hr 0.00* 

Misceli;  neous .^. .   O.OOi 

Distribution  of  materials,  at  60  cid.  ton. ...............  y. . .    0.012 

I'"breman,  at  40.cts.   per.  br.^,. ,,.. 0.018 

Timekeeper   0.002 

..•  ':].■-.  ■■    <..  ■       :r  *jq:\:  ..■:.  z^ 

Total  cost  of  laying  per  ft 10.181 

TI:^  cost  of  materials  for  tills  &-in.  pipe  line  was  as  follows: 


..      ...  Per  ft. 

Pipe  (816  ft,  03.12  tons),  at  |43.40  per  ton itj.CTa 

e^^..;„i^    a.420  lbs.),  at   a%   cts. u,»d» 

.'}),    at    $15.65 ,,,„^,^ .-i   0.187 

(.»).  at  i2a.85 .• 0,320 

i>t.ui    <;^u4    lbs.),   at    5.3    cts *....;.. ..0.052 

Yam   (42  lbs.),  at  5.4   cts 0.003 

Tools ; 0.016 

General    0.010 


Total   materials   p^   ft.    $1,322 

Cost  of  8-in.  water  pipe  line  (£,558  ft.  long,  of  which  S0&  ft  -mvee-^ 
in.,  sand)  : 

Per  ft. 


■    .;     ..-jI    :£>   hi^H    Jl-r  i       .;;        ■    ^  • 

L<at;or  trenching,  at  20  cts.  pct  hr $0.0 

I^abor  digging  bell-holes,  at  20  cts.  per  \a . . .  .»;^yrf^  j^„ 0.016 

L^Lbor  layinig  pipe,  at  20  cts.  per  hr. ..'..'..,.''.'....,  .'ji. 0.01$' 

Yarners,  at   22Vi    cts.   per   hr. ...........',  ...■..'.'.'..'.'.'.  ..^,.    0.004" 

l<ab«r  pburihg,  at  20  cts.  per  hr.... . ...1. ...,.',, ■.■.,,!.. 0.po#- 

Caikers,    at    25    cts.   per    hr..  .'.......■.'......, .. ... ...0.013 

Labor  backfllling.  at  20  cts.  par  hr.,r,;-,t .  .>  .,.^,.,  ^jsJT..,..fy  .i.ij,   ft;012 

Two  horses   backfilling,   at    15    cts.   per  lir 6.004 

Miscellaneous    ...^ .,i,~,>  j, .vw  /v-  iV  ©.0t4 

Distributing   materials,   at   60   cts.   per  )as.^,^f^jt 0.0^6 

Foreman,  at  40  cts.   perhr../. . V. ...  ..?l..  I 0.017' 

Timekeeper 9.093^ 

.    .Total  c6st,  of  layltig  per  ft ;    .183^ 

'nie  cost  of  materials  for  tliis  8-in.  pipe  line  was  as  loiiows :  ^*^ 

''/n' Per.^l 

Pip6    (2,512    ft,    57.61    tons),  .at   $43.40 $0,978' 

Specials    (4,056   lbs.),   at  3^    cts. 0.052 

^felves    (5),    at    $24 0.047 

Lead    (3,618-  lbs.),    at   5.3    cts i;-.  .u. . ; . . ....  0.076 

Tjuru    (189    lbs.),    at    5.4    cts.  .,..,....„.. ,,. - 0.094 

Tools  ....:....... ..'•'.!? .?11C1  .ri  ?i  .^'.^!3 :\ ..... . .  o.ws 

Misceltaneoas ' 0.00*' 


Total  materials  per  ft    Jl.lg^ 
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Cost  of  10-ln.  water  pipe  line    (124  ft.   of  pipe,    14  ft.   ef  specials; 
total,   138  ft.)  : 

Per  ft. 

Labor  trenching,  at  20  cts.  per  hr $0,174 

Labor  digging   bell-holes,  at  20  cts.   per  hr 0.015 

Labor   laying  pipe,   at   20   cts.   per   hr 0.022 

Labor  yarning,   at   20   cts.   per   lir 0.002 

Labor   pouring,   at   20   cts.   per  hr 0.002 

Labor  calliing,  at  20  cts.  per  hr 0.015 

Labor  backfilling,  at  20  cts.  per  hr O.OGO 

Labor  miscellaneous,   at   20   cts.   per  hr 0.015 

Distribution  of  materials,  at  60   cts.  ton 0.020 

Foreman,  at  40  cts.  per  hr 0.016 

Timekeeper 0.002 

Total   labor   per    ft ?0.343 

The  cost  of  materials  for  this  10-in.  pipe  line  was  as  follows: 

•"  '""'  '  Per  ft. 

Pipe    (124   ft..   3.74   tons),   at   $43.40 $1,179 

Specials    (603    lbs.),    at    3%    cts 0.178 

Valves    (1),    at    $34.60 0.251 

Lead    (268    lbs.),    at    5.3    cts 0.105 

Yarn    (14   lbs.),  at  5.4   cts. 0.005 

Tools     0.015 

Miscellaneous     0.009 

Total   materials  per   ft $1,742 

Cost  of  service  connections    (%-in.   screw  pipe): 

Each. 

Labor  trenching,  at  20  cts.  per  hr $0,613 

Tapping  and  making,   at   40   cts.   per   hr , 1.003 

Tapping  and  helper,  at  20  cts.  per  hr 0.289 

Backfllling,  at  20  cts.  per  hr 0.20S 

Total   labor   per   connection $2,111 

The  cost  of  materials  for  each  service  connection  was  as  follows : 

Each. 

Uoosenecks   and   cocks    $2.4 8 

Fittings     : 0.40 

Tools    ($68)     •.88 

Tapping    machine    ($81) 1.03 

Total  materials  and  tools  per  connection $4.79 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  full  cost  of  the  lools  and  tapping  ma- 
chine is  charged  to*  these  78  connections,  making  the  cost  of  each 
unusually  high. 

Assuming,  as  above  stated,  that  the  trenches  areraged  l^i  ft. 
wide  and  3%  ft.  deep,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  trench  work  was 
as  follows : 

Cents. 

Digging    trench    38 

Digging  bell-holes 8  ^ 

Backfllling 8% 

Total  per  cu.  yd .55 

An  Unusually  Expensive  Piece  of  Work.— "G.  S.  W.  '88"  in  The 
Technlc  of  1896,  gives  the  following,  the  material  in  all  cases  being 
clay:  Wages  of  laborers  15  cts.,  pipe  handlers  16  to  17%  cts.,  fore- 
man 20  cts.  per  hour ;  depth  of  trench,  4  to  5%  f t. : 
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Example    A  B  C  D 

Size  of  pipe,  ins 24  24  12-16  10 

Length   of  pipe.    ft........     2.550  2.2o0§  6.241  ?•?**, 

E.\cavation,    cu.    yds.    ....      2,710  l,ao;i  3,441  4,a08>^i 

Surplus    earth,*    cu.    yds..      1,300  SG2  1,033  i;---,v 

Cost  of  excavation  per  ft.  .50.2725  10.333  10.2061  J0.2416 

Cost  of  pipe  laying,  per  ft     .2480  .182  .2089  .0939 

Cost  of  bell  holes,  per  ft..      .1500  .128  .0964  .0098 

Cost   of   backlilling,   per    ft     .1790  .191  .1228  -H^L 

Cost  of  ramming,    per   ft..      .7927t  .107^  .2896t  .1322t 
Cost  of  tile,  hose  work,  per 

ft     .074              .020d 

Cost     of     loading     excess                                                    ^^^^ 

earth,   ft 0895  .046  .0358  .0025 

Cost     of      carting     excess 

earth,    ft.    0636  .055  .0635  .0046 

Total    labor   cost   per 

ft.     ?1.7953  J1-116J  ?1.0318!|  ?0.6433 

Cost  of  excavation,   cu.  yd.  0.2562  0.373  .3736  .4807 

Cost   of    backfilling,   cu.  yd.  0.1684  0.216  .2226  .1'706 

Cost   of    ramming    cu.    yd..    0.7461t  0.121|1  .5434t  .8618t 
Cost   of    tile,    hose     work, 

cu.    yd 0.084  

Swelling   of   material      on 

loosening    44%  30.  to  44%%*    20%              

•This  surplus  earth  was  hauled  away  in  wagons,  after  filling  the 
trenches  and  leaving  a   4-in.   crown  to  provide  for  settlement. 

51.400  feet  of  this  trench  was  backfilled  without  ramming,  using 
water  instead ;  ramming,  however,  was  much  more  effective  in 
compacting   the  clay. 

tRammed  dry  in  4-in.  layera 

JRammed  wet ;  the  portion  that  was  rammed  dry  cost  $1.40  per 
ft.   total. 

IIThis  total  does  not  check  with  the  items,  so  there  must  be  an 
error  somewhere. 

With  labor  at  $1.25  for  8  hours  and  material  clay  as  before, 
streets  paved  with  wood.     "G.  S.  W."  also  gives  the  following: 

Example     E.  F.               G.             H. 

Size  of  pipe  in  Ins 12  12              10                8 

Depth  of  trench,  ft. 5  5                 5                 5 

Length   of   trench,   ft 1,048  2,475          2,592          2.049 

Cost  of  excavation,  per  ft. J0.186  |0.134      $0.1920     10.1442 

pipe  laying,  per  ft 257  .162          .1218         .0678 

backfilling,    per    ft 450  .390         .3949          .3632 

hauling   surplus,    per   ft...      .014  .011          .0101          .0194 

Total  labor  cost  per  ft $0,907     $0,697     $0.7188     $0.5746 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  the  foregoing  data  are  (1). 
the  enormous  swelling  of  the  clay  upon  loosening  and  casting  it  oUt' 
of  the  trenches,  and  (2)  the  extraordinary  high  cost  of  ramming 
the  clay  in  backfilling.  It  Is  difficult  to  explain  either  of  these  items 
except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  loosened  clay  dried  out  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  forming  hard  rock-like  clods  which 
no  amount  of  ramming  seems  to  have  consolidated  effectually. 
Adding  water  as  In  Example  B  seems  to  have  had  no  very  good 
effect  in  consolidating  the  backfill,  although  it  was  less  expensive 
than  ramming.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  water  makes  dry 
clay   swell,    and   it   does  not   cause  layers  of  hard   lumpy   clay   to 
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settle  in  a   trench  except  as  a  result  of  weeks  of  slow  seepage  ot 
rains. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  this  work  was  extraordinarily  expensive^ 
Even  the  pipe  laying  cost  double  the  usual  amount.     We  may  infer 
that  this  work  was  not  done  by  contract  but  by  day  labor  for  a  , 
municipality  or  a  company,  and  that  the  foreman,  did  not  secure  "a 
day's  work"  from  the  men — which  is  so  often  tlie  case  in  municipal  ' 
day-labor  work.  .,    .   • 

Cost  of  a  6-in.  Pipe  Line  in  Ohio. — iHr/E.  H.  Cowan  has  given 
me  the  following  data :  A  6-in.  pipe  line,  IJ^^  miles  long,  was  laid 
in  an  Ohio  city  by  contract,  the  cost  per  foot  of  pipe  line  to  the 
contractor  being  as  follows:  ^^u/.ii     gc. 

.     ..  :  ■       .  ..1."^ '.  Per  ft. 

33.74  lbs.  of  ^-i»;  pipe,  at  ?24  per  short  ton .V ?0.405 

0.67  lb.  of  specials,  at  2%   cts.  per  lb 5va.  ;feP?.WiVi'.  .'<•  "0.018 

Hydrant    connections,    4-in J.?....^,....^.-,.....» . . .  i.   0.008 

Hydrants,    ?26    each i  ^  .,.,...>.;'...,..... .    0.06«^; 

Gates    ($12.60  each)    and  gate  boxes    (?3. 09   each).. ....   0.064; 

0.74  lb.  lead,  4%  cts.  per  lb .................  .0.©33  ' 

0.07  lb.  jute  packing,  3 %   cts.  per  lb 0.003 

Labor,  ISVi   to  26  cts.  per  ft.  averaging 0.211 

Tearhihg,  491/2   cts.  per  short  ton 0.009 

Miscellaneous ;^t^jn»  ?,>  j  f .. .  .14 :.f  i(. .,,,,.,...... 0.008 

..  Tqtal.    ,,.^. ...,.,....  .^.  .,.j^_,f,.,,,^.,.^, .... ...  .;.,,_.^ $0,815 

The  working  force  was  as  follows : 

1  foreman,  at  ?2.50  per  10-hr.   day $  2. ,50 

2  sub-foremen,    at    $2.00 ,, 4.00 

9  men  in  pipe  gang   (including  2  calkers),  at  fil.25 15.75 

32  laborers   digging   trench,   at    $1.50.......,..,,.....,. 48.00 

12  laborers   backfilling,    at    $1.50.  J.;..  ...V. ......  .* 18.00- 

1  waterboy,   at  $1.00 :••.•  ••rt5^J♦•  jjwri^- ton •«»<•: _}-^ 

Total,   423   lin.   ft.,   at   $0.211.... .:'; $89.25 

At  times  the  back  filling  gang  was  engaged  In  '  trench  digging. 
Trenches  were  5  ft.  2  ins.  deep.  The  digging  ranged  from  the 
easiest  spading  to  the  hardest  picking,  the  average  being  "average 
earth."  Could  the  contractor  have  .been  present  all  the  time,  the; 
cost  might  have  been  less.  The  backfllling  was  done  by  hand,  and 
it  was  not  rammed,  but  the  trench' Was  flushed  with  water.  No « 
material  was  hauled  away.  The  work  was  done  in  August  a.nd 
September,  1903,  and  there  was  very  little;  rain.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  brace  the  trench  except  at  "a  few  spots. 

Cost  of  Water  Main  and  Service  Pipe  Laid  in  a  Southern  City. — 

Mr.  C.  D.  Barstow  gives  cost  of  shallow  trenching  and  pipe  la,y- 
liig  in  a  southern  city,  where  negro  laborers  were  used.  From 
the  data  given  by  him  T  have  compiled  the  following  tables  of  cost : 

For  the  most,  part  the  trenches  were  15  ins.  wide  at  bottom  and 
2'(r  ins.  at  top,  and  3  ft.  deep.  Some  trenching  was  done  using  a 
team  on  a  drag  scraper,  20  ins.,  wide;  then  the  trench  was  made 
3  ft  wide  at  top.  Using  teams  was  more  economical,  as  may  be. 
seen  by  comparing  C  with  D  in  the  foregoing  table.  After  a  rain, 
however,  the  scrapers  could  not  be  used  to  advantage.  In  using  a 
plow  for  loosening  the  earth,  several  feet  of  chain  are  fastened  to, 
the  end  of  the  plow  beam,  and  one  or  morg  men  ride  the  beam ;    In 
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this  way  plowing  may  be  done  in  a  trench  4  ft.  deep,  one  horse 
walking  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench.  A 
blacksmith  was  kept  busy  sharpening  about  60  picks  a  day.  There 
was  a  night  watcliman.  The  pipe  was  distributed  by  contract  at 
34  cis.  per  ton,     .;..  .  ..     .      - 

Table  of  Cost  or  Tibnchino  and  Pipblatino  in  th»  SotTTK. 

1 0-hr.  day  for  negro  laborers,  J1.25  ;  for  calkers.  11.75; 
.  einen,    |3.00 ;   for   teams,    J3.25  ;    for   horse    ridden  jjy 

B.         C.  D.         E.          Pfr 

1^1    6  8        10            V 

11.000   6.000   «,215  11,262   2,«3&  21,Sa6 

ft. a     ..  ,; 

.._:.,    ft. 3  T            ?.           :<  3            2             3 


V." 
for 
boy, 
Job 

Pine. 


rers  digging.-.^ 

:u3   plowing-,  .-.•.i 

Teuni  lii.ie.    crs,   per  ft. 
Labor,   tiiKKins,   cts.   ft. 


CtBj  Jt. 
CtS;  fU. 
ig.     Cts. 


ft. 


2.04 
0.33 


».2lH0.18s 

.0jar4    o.frs 

2.09      1.4 


>Y,  cts.    ft 
i-vr   ft- . 


J.  18 

V.fs 


Foreman 
Labor,  I 
Forenia: 
Ben  '- ■ 

Bell 

Cail. 
Ba. 

I. 

F 
Te  . 
Ho 
Tot...   .. 

•Backfill  with  drag  scrfepir. 

^Trenciiing  in  an  old  street,  1,200  ft.  In  very  muJay  ground.  Two 
rainy  speils  in  18  days  of  work.  Then  10-in-  pipe  was  laid  for  3,440 
ft.;  then  4.n"^  fr.  of  12-in.  pipe  were  laid  for  1^  cts.  per  ft.  less 
than  it  c  *  '—  •'■  '  ■■■  '—.p-^  then  3.270  ft.  of  8-in.  pipe  were  laid 
for  2^4  '  it  cost  for  tlie  10-in. 

*Ceme..  el    requiring    hard    picking.       FVequent 

rains. 

*The  backfllting  and  tamping  weire  dona  most  thoroughly,  a 
stretch  of  2.550  ft.  retii)i!!ing  3  days  for  20  men. 

*Sand  and  loam,  bottom  land,  very  easy  digging, 

^Very  easy  shoveling  and  no  tamping ;  II  men  7  days  bat^cflUed 
9.620  ft.  of  trench.  .   v. 

'Dragscrapers  used  to  backfill ;  boy  riding  horses  to  tam.p,  gang 
22  men,  3  teams,  1  boy  and  horse,  2  days  on  5,417  ft. 

^Backfilled  1,670  ft  in  one  day  by  19  men,  using  1  boy  and  horse 
on  tamping.  ■•   _  .     • 

Half  the  pipe  was  8-in.  at  cost  here  given,  half  was  6-ix\.  coft|«g 
"^-f-t.  less  per  ft.  for  laj'ihg.  ■"'  '. 

KJround  wet  and  often  muddy.     Backfilling  11.433  ft.  done  by-M 
■  men  and  2  teams  on  scrapers  in  7  days ;    no  tamjung.  ..il 

The  lead>and  yam  consvmied  per  foot  of  pipe  (pipe  in  lengtSui'^f 
12  ft.)  was:  "  '  '  '  ■  '" 

:04  lb.  of  hemp  for  12-in.  pipa  ' 
.04  lb.  of  hemp  for  10-In.  pipe.    ■  ^* 
.03  lb.   of  hemp  for      8-in.   pipe.    '^  ' 
of  lead  and  .02   lb.   of  hemp  for     6-in.  pipe.     .    * 
ft.    of    2-in.    wrought-iron    service   pipe    was   laid    in 


1.3     lbs.  of  lead  and' 

.96  lb.     of  lead  ^hd 

.95  lb.      of  lead  and 

.66  lb. 

Some    6,000 
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trenches  2  ft.  deep,  at  a  cost  of  1.9  cts.  for  trenching,  6.24  ct.  for 
laying  pipe,  and  0.71  ct.  for  backfilling — there  was  no  tamping 
done. 

For  a  distance  of  373  ft.  a  trench  2  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep  passed 
through  a  street  paved  with  brick  laid  on  7%  Ins.  of  concrete.  The 
i»rick  was  removed  for  a  width  of  3  ft.  and  the  cost  was  as 
follows : 

Men,  Cts.  per 

days.  lin.  ft. 

Removing  brick  and  concrete — Foreman 0.5 

Laborers   7.0  2.61 

Excavating    trench — Foreman    0.5 

Laborers     18.0  6.30 

Backfilling  and  tamping  well— Foreman 1.0 

Laborers     10.6  4.09 

Labor    relaying    concrete 7.8  2.61 

Labor   relaying  bricks 4.5] 

Professional    brick    pavers 4.0  >■  4.59 

Professional    brick  helpers 2.0J 

Hauling  away  23  loads  surplus  earth 1.23 

15    c:.    yds.    sand    cushion 4.02 

1,700  new  bricks    ,     6.92 

18%  bbla  cement  to  relay  concrete 6.20 

Total    38.58 

Cost  of  Hauling,  Distributing  and  Joining  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  In 
Maryland.*— Mr.  L.  B.  Abbott,  Chief  Engineer  The  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md.,  gives  the  following  cost  for  hauling, 
distributing  and  joining  pipe,  in  the  construction  of  an  8,000-ft. 
long  pipe  line.  The  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  In- 
stallation of  a  water  supply  for  one  of  the  mines  of  the  above- 
mentioned  company. 

The  pipe,  consisting  of  4,000  ft.  of  6-in.  and  4,000  ft.  of  8-in. 
double-strength,  wrought-iron  pipe,  was  hauled  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  over  roads  that  had  to  be  practically  rebuilt  in  many  places. 
From  the  main  road  to  the  pumping  station,  a  distance  of  %  mile, 
a  new  road  had  to  be  cut  and  graded  for  the  heavy  loads  to  be 
hauled  over  it.  It  took  five  days  to  haul  the  pipe  to  the  two  dis- 
tributing points,  from  12  to  15  teams  being  used,  each  team  making 
one  trip  a  day.  Teams  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  day 
for  a  2-horse  team.  The  4-horse  teams,  of  which  there  were  but 
two  or  three  used  per  day,  were  furnished  by  the  company,  and 
charged  at  the  rate  of  |8  per  team.  The  teams  started  to  load  at 
7  o'clock,  and  by  time  the  12  or  15  teams  were  loaded  it  was  gen- 
erally 10  o'clock.  It  took  from  four  to  five  hours  to  go  to  the  dis- 
tributing points.  It  was  found  that  a  2-horse  team  hauled  five 
lengths  of  pipe,  or  about  96  ft.  per  load,  while  a  4-horse  team 
hauled  nine  lengths,  or  about  170  ft.,  nine  lengths  being  all  that 
could  be  loaded  into  the  wagon.  The  cost  of  hauling  the  pipe  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  was  4.7  cts.  per  lineal  foot 

From  the  distributing  points  a  team  dragged  each  length  of  pipe 
to  its  place  in  the  line,  the  average  cost  of  distributing  being  nearly 
1  ct.  per  foot. 

'Engineering-Contracting,  Oct.   17,  1906. 
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While  the  pipe  was  being  distributed  a  force  of  12  men  staxttd 
to  Join  it  up.  Tht  men  joining  and  distributing  pipe  worked  about 
eight  hours  per  day.  Tlie  greater  pan  of  tlie  time  they  drove  to 
t^eir  worlt.  The  joining  gang  was  paid  as  follows:  One  man  at 
<2.25;  three  men  at  %t.20,  and  eight  men  at  |1.7»  per  day.  The 
pipe  was  not  buried,  but  was  bloclced  up  about  a  foot  frinn  the 
ground.  The  entire  8,0*0  ft.  was  laid  in  ten  daya  In  many  places 
the  ground  was  very  rough,  and  cribs  6  and  7  ft.  high  had  to  be 
built  to  hold  the  pipe.  The  average  cost  to  lay  and  block  up  the 
pipe  was  2.9  cu,  per  foot.  This  included  putting  in  stay  rods 
every  300  or  400  ft-,  to  keep  the  pipe  from  jumping  when  the  pump 
was  running,  and  the  placing  of  drain  cocks  in  all  low  places. 

Coat  of  Taking  Up  an  Old  Pipe  Line.— Mr  E.  E.  Flttpatrick 
furnialies  tlie  following  data  relative  to  taking  up  more  than  3 
miles  of  pipe  line  at  Greenburg,  Kansas.  There  were  10,200  ft  Of 
4-in.  pipe;  i,310  ft.  of  6-in. ;  2,050  ft.  of  8-!n.,  and  890  ft.  of  10-in. 
After  digging  the  trenches,  the  8-ln.  and  10-fn.  pfjws  were  raised  a 
little,  and  fires  built  under  the  joints  until  the  pipe  expanded;  then 
the  pipes  were  unjointed  by  woilcing  them  up  and  down  with  a 
three^leg  derrick.  The  4-in.  and  6-in.  pipes  were  raised  bodily  in 
long  sections  onto  the  bank,  heated  a  little,  and  unjofnted  by  means 
of  jack-screws  and  clampa  The  time  required  tb  do  ail  the 
trenching,  backfilling  and  unjointing,  was  equivalent  to  the  work 
of  1  man  for  425  days;  and,  assuming  wages  at  $1.50  a  day,  the 
cost  was  only  i%  cts.  per  foot  of  pipe. 

Cost  of  Constructing  and  Laying  Cement  Lined  Water  Pipe,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  Portland,  Me.* — Two  general  methods  of  building 
wrought-iron,  cement-lined  pipe  have  been  used  in  this  country; 
the  first,  known  as  the  Goodhue  &  Blmie  pipe,  the  second,  known 
as  the  Phipps  patent 

The  Goodhue  &  Birnie  pipe  was  generally  made  by  riveting  up 

sheets  of  wrought  iron,  single  riveted  with  cold  rivets,  without  any 

attempt  to  make  the  joints  water-tight,   and  lining  this  wr'ought- 

iron    shell    with   from    %    to    1    in.    of   neat    Rosendale   cement   or 

cement  mortar  mixed  1   part  of  cement  to    1  part  of  sand.     This 

.work  was  generally  done  in  a  central  plant,  or  at  different  points 

along  the  pipe  line,  from  which  the  pipe  was  carried  to  the  trench, 

there  imbedded  in  Rosendale  cement  mortar  laid  along  the   bottom 

.of  the  trench,  and  then  covered  over  the  sides  and  top  with  a  %   to 

,1-in.  layer  or  casing  of  Rosendale  cement  mortar  plastered  on  with 

^rubber   gloves   or    trowel    in    tlie   hands   of    the   pipe   ma;ter.     The 

trench  was  generaUy  backAlledijnmediately  or,  shqitly  (after  laying 

the  pipe.  ,.  !.,  ,,,. ;   ^    ,  , 

The  pipes  were  made  in  lengths  of  »  ft,  and  tlie  Joints  between 
the  pipes  were  made  by  means  of  a  sleeve  of  wrought  iron  with 
inner  and  outer  casing  of  ,ceroet«»  or;by  making  the  pipe  tapering  so 
that  the  end  of  one  pipe  was  fitted  into  the  end  of.  the  next     la  the 

•Extract  from  a  paper  by  Leonard  Metcalf,  M.  Am.  Soc  C    E 
iQnl^"o^^S   ^°   ^H  ^^-"^   England   Water   Works   Association,   De'c.    9! 
•*au«,  ana  repnnted  m  Engineering-Contracting,  Apr.  7,  1909. 
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larger    mains   the   joints  were  often   plastered   on   the   inside   after 
laying ;  in  the  smaller  ones,  this  was,  of  course,  not  attempted. 

The  Pliipps  patent  pipe  was  generally  made  and  coated  without 
as  well  as  within  with  a  %  to  1-in.  layer  of  cement  or  cement 
mortar,  the  outer  coating  being  held  in  place  by  a  thin  sheet  of 
wrought  iron  whicli  subsequently  rusted  out  in  the  trench.  This 
outer  sheet  was  of  distinct  advantage,  however,  as  a  protection  to 
the  outer  cement  coating  in  the  handling  and  laying  of  the  pipe. 

In  a  few  cases  cast-iron  bells  and  spigots  have  been  riveted  to  the 
wrought-iron  sheets  before  making  the  pipe,  and  the  joints  have 
then  been  made  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  lead  tightly  calked  in 
place  or  by  the  use  of  cement  mortar.  ^ 

More  recently  under  tlie  Phipps  patent,  a  type  of  cast-iron  ring 
has  been  developed  which  is  driven  home  in  each  end  of  the  pipe, — 
one  of  tlie  rings  being  a  female  ring,  the  other  a  male  ring — thug 
more  rigidly  holding  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  preventing  injury  to 
it  in  transportation  and  laying,  and  incidentally  making  more  con- 
venient the  placing  of  the  outer  cement  coating  of  the  pipe,  which 
Is  made  of  grout  poured  into  the  mold  between  the  inner  and  outer 
sheets,  with  the  pipe  standing  on  end.  The  joint  between  pipes  is 
made  finally  by  the  use  of  a  sleeve  as  heretofore. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  no  cast-iron  has  thus  far  been 
developed  which  has  proven  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  advan- 
tageous from  the  standpoint  of  economy. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  while  blue  enameled  wrought- 
iron  sheets  imported  from  England  were  used  in  many  of  the  early 
Installations,  in  making  the  later  ones  steel  has  been  substituted 
at  some  saving  in  cost,  though  not  in  durability. 

Plymouth,  Mass. — Plymouth  is  a  town  of  about  11,000  Inhabitants 
and  has  had  a  water  supply  since  1776.  Until  1855  the  water  was 
supplied  to  the  town  by  a  private  company  and  the  pipes  used  were 
wooden  logs  with  holes  bored  in  them.  In  1855  the  town  pur- 
chased the  plant  from  the  company,  and  the  use  of  cement-lined 
.jPipe  dates  from  that  period.  ;.    u  :  - 

-.:■  At  that  time  about  16,000  ft.  of  10-in.  pipe  wftti  1kl4  and  several 
thousand  feet  of  8-in.,  6-in.  and  4-in.  pipe  were  laid  for  the  distri- 
bution system.  Practically  all  of  the  pipe  laid  at  that  time  is  still 
in  use. 

The  pipe  as  then  manufactured  consisted  of  a  sheet-Iron  shell 
about  9  ft.  in  length,  lined  on  the  Inside  with  about  %  in.  of 
cement  mortar,  composed  of  cement  and  sand  in  proportions  of 
1  to  1.  The  pipe  was  then  laid  in  a  bed  of  cement  mortar  in  the 
trench,  ends  butted  together,  with  a  steel  sleeve  or  collar  at  each 
joint.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  pipe  were  then  covered  with  two 
or  more  inches  of  cement  mortar,  all  of  the  same  proportions  as 
used  for  the  lining,  and  a  cement-mortar  joint  was  made  at  each 
joint  of  the  pipe.  '         '    ''        '  !   '••'  ■" 

This  pipe  is  still  in  use  and  withstands  a  varying  pressure  in 
different  sections,  from  a  few  pounds  tb  about  60  lbs: 

In    1900,   somewhat  over   40  miles  of  pipe  from   4   to  20   ins.   In 
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diameter  was  in  use.  At  this  time  a  change  In  the  method  of 
malting  the  pipe  was  introduced,  and  for  the  past  seven  years  all 
extensions  liave  been  made  with  a  pipe  manufactured  in  the  local 
water-worJcs  shop,  which  is  furnished  with  mectianical  devices  and 
power  machinery  necessary  for  economical  manufacture. 

The  following  description  will  make  the  present  method  of  con- 
struction clear.  The  pipe  consists  of  a  shell,  a  jacket,  male  and 
female  rings,  and  sleeves.  The  shells  and  jackets  are  of  soft  steel 
and  are  received  at  the  shop  in  flat  rectangular  sheets  of  proper 
size  and  gage.  For  the  shells  of  18-in.  pipe  about  30  tons  of  steel 
sheets  of  No.  13  gage  were  used,  at  a  cost  of  about  ?5p  i>er  ton 
for  the  sheets. 

The  gage  of  the  sheets  used  for  the  shells  of  pipes  of  different 
sizes  Is  as  follows: 

24-ln 12  gage  10-in 17  gage 

18-ln 13  gage  8-in 18  gage 

16-in 13  gage  6-in H  gage 

12-in 15  gage  4-ln.... 20  gage 

The  jackets  are  all  No.  26  gage  iron-  The  operation  of  making 
the  pipe  is  as  follows : 

The  shells  are  punched  in  a  punching  machine.  The  spacing  of 
the  rivet  holes  is  94 -in.  c.  to  c,  the  edge  of  the  rivet  hole  being 
%-in.  from  the  edge  of  the  sheet  The  slieets  are  then  put  into 
the  rolls  and  given  a  semi-circular  form,  as  two  sheets  are  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  one  shell  for  tiie  li>-in.  pipe.  After  being 
rolled,  the  shells  are  riveted  by  hand,  using  816  rivets  with  a 
31;^ -lb.  hammer,  on  a  stake,  so-called,  which  is  simply  a  bar  of  iron 
about  10  ft.  long,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  curved  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  radius  as  the  shell  of  the  pipe  which  is  to  be 
riveted.  The  jackets  are  punched,  rolled  and  riveted  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  shells  and  are  IY2  ins.  larger  in  diameter. 

The  rings  are  of  cast-iron,  a  male  ring  f  »■  one  end  of  the  shell 
and  a  female  ring  for  the  other,  the  female  ring  being  concave  and 
the  male  ring  convex,  thus  enabling  a  very  tight  joint  to  be  made 
when  the  pipes  are  fitted  together  in  the  trench.  About  thirty  tons 
of  these  rings  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  16  and  18-in.  pipe 
during  the  past  year  and  the  cost  of  the  rings  was  4  cts.  per  lb. 

The  next  operation,  after  tho  shells  are  riveted,  is  the  fitting  in 
of  the  rings,  and  as  they  are  made  just  for  a  driving  fit  into  the 
shell  they  are  driven  in  by  use  of  the  maul.  After  the  rings  are  in 
place  the  shells  for  the  18-in.,  16-in.  and  14-in.  pipes  are  lined  by 
hand,  and  the  smaller  sizes  of  shell  from  12-in.  to  4-in.  are  lined 
by  means  of  a  revolving  cone.  Neat  Rosendale  cement  is  used  in 
lining.  About  3,000  bbls.  of  cement  have  been  used  during  the  past 
year  In  the  manufacture  of  pipe,  and  the  <T08t  was  $1.20  per  bbL, 
delivered  at  our  shop. 

When  the  shells  are  ready  to  be  lined  by  hand  they  are  placed 
horizontally  on  two  horses.  A  man  stands  at  each  end  of  the  pipe 
with  a  long-handled  pallet  knife,  so-called,  to  spread  the  cement 
smoothly  in  the  pipe.  This  knife  is  simply  a  flat  blade  about  1% 
ina  wide  and  4  ins.  in  length,  with  a  handle  about  4  ft,  long.     The 
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di^ent  for  lining  is  mixie^i  b^  tuind'  to  rttixlhg  boxei,  arid'  there  are 
two  men  to  mix  for  tlie  two  men  wHo*  Une.  As  the  pipe  lies  on  the 
hontes  it  is  lined  for  its  whole  length  and  lialf  way  up  each  side. 
Then  the  cement  is  allowed  to  set,  after  which  tiie  pipe  is  rolled 
over  and  the  remaining  .  half  lined.  After  the  cement  has  been 
smoothly  spread  about  ^-in.  thick,  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  and 
irr^l^Wities  which  appear  are  corrected  by  the  u^e  of  the  "nigeer-. 
head,"  which  is  a  stiff  brusii  on  the  end  of  "a  long  handle.  This 
brush  in  the  liands  of  a  skillful  workman  can 
of  the  cement  pipes  to  a  very  smooth  surface. 

At  this  point  tt  may  be  v.  scribe  tJ»e  oj  eiaLion   oi    lining 

the  snialler  sizes  of  pape.  liaving  been  punched,   rolled 

and  riveted,  and  rings  put  i,.  ...  ...^.  .d«i!y  the  sa:"'    ^    .'^"^'   -^'=  •^'— - 

viously  described,  are  stood  upright  oh  au  eieva 
into  a  pit.  fn  tills  pit  is  the  cone,  so-called,  whi 
diameter  equal  to  the  tntemal  diameter  cf  the  shell  when,  ii^ed— ^in 
otfter  words,  about  an  inch  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  shell — 
plac^l  and,  held  directly  over  it  on  the  elevator.  The  cone  revolves, 
on  a  vertical  axis  and  cement  mixed  by  machinery  is  pot  hi  at  the 
top  T3f  the  shell  as  it  stands  on  the  elevator  over  the  cone.  The  top 
<>f  Ihe  cone,  extending  for.  a  few  inches  into  the  bottom  of  the 
shell;  holds,  the  cement  from  falling  through  Into  the  pit  The 
elevator  holding  the  shell  is  then  lowered  and  the  cone  revolving  at 
the  same  time  .spr^ds  Ute  cement  araootbiyi  and  dniformty  on  Che 
iiisiue  of  the  shell.  .a^u/'i    a:\y.uS-\ ''.sicX i 

Tlie  neit  operation  is  iUli^g  gnd  grouting  the  pipei  The  shells 
L.  stood  on  end  atotind  th>  edge  of  a  platform  which  is  about 
<■  :..  .J)ove  the  floor.  A  clam:^)  is  placSed  aTdund  the' bottom  of-  the' 
s*;ell  about  8  ins.  from  the  lo\*er  end,  and  the  jacket  lowered  from 
above  fits  into  the  clamp  at  the  bottom.  ^  The  Jacket  is  kept  wro- 
inetrical  with  tlie  shell  at  the  bottom  by  nieana  of  this  damp,  and 
at  tlie  top  by  means  of  four  'wedges.  The  grout  is  merei>-  a  mixture' 
of  neat  cement  and  water,  h>is.ed  to  such  a  consistency  tiiat  it  will 
pour  readily,  and  is  mixed  by  machinery  in.  a  o-lindrical^  mixer 
which  has  four  paddles.  Alter  being  thoroughly  mixed,  the  grocft' 
is  poured  into  a;  metal  bucket  which  is  susp^nd^  -by  a  chain  with  a , 
wheel  and  is  Carried  on  a  track  around  the  platform.  The  grout 
is  poured  from  the  bucket  "between' the.  shjell  !and  .jacket  -of  the 
pipe  that  has  been  stood  around  the  edge  of  the  platform.  After 
the  grout  has  been  poured,  the  pipes' are  allowed  to  set  twelve  hours, 
whei^.  -the  cernent  is  usually  hard .  enougli  to  .  permit  of  handling 
them.'  The  pipes  are  then  loaded  upon  ■si  tWfekj  takfen  to  the  yard, 
cleaned,  and  painted  with  a  coal-tai-  paiht.  After  staying  in  the 
yard  about  two  weeks  they  are  sufficiently  hard  to  permit  of  beingf 
loaded   Upon  a  wagon  and  carted  to  the  trench. 

Tables   yi   and  VII  ^ow   respectively   the   cost   of  makinf;,and 
laying   the   largest   c'emeht-lined   pipes   which    have   been  ma       at 
Plymouth.     Town  labor,  only,  is  used,  and  |2  is  the  wage  pa.       or 
a  working  day  of  eight  hours,  fr         '    '  ibprer,,.  X^^r|f^onia§  re-^ 
cpives   ?3.  _^     ^_  .^^   ^'^^^^^^  \^..-%x    ^■M,'y"'^'>    h\ 

The   plpe-makiiig   gang   numbe:^ .    16   men,    but   only   4   are 
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Tabub  yill.^-CosT  OF  Building  60,221  Ft.  24-In.  W80i|gfix,,J|^N, 
'"'    ""'[  Cement-Lined  Supply  Pipe  in  1878-9.     '        .-,,     , 

Rights   of   way,   land   damages,    etc $      1,579.14 

Cast-iron    pipe,    special,    castings,   valves,    elc 5,024.08 

Wrought-iron  sheets  for  pipe  : 

441,502   lbs.    at    2.43    cts ?10,728.50 

1,449,562   lbs.    at    2.30    cts 33,339.92 

44,068.42 

Making  pipes  9   ft.  long : 
1,593  pieces  at  $2.15  and 

5,073  pieces    at     $2.00 13,570.95 

Making  joint  rings,    inside  rings  and   special  rings: 

7,061    rings,    weighing    646,310    lbs.,    at    1.95    cts.,    ap- 
proximately,   per   lb 12,615.14 

Total  labor,   24,775  days,  at  ?1.28,  approximate  average; 
day    labor    being    paid    from    $1    to    f  1.25  ;     foremen, 

?3.50 31,807.11 

Cement,    20,621    bbls.    Rosendale 20,180.50 

Freight,    cartage,    etc 4,148.91 

Engineering,     incidentals     and     miscellaneous     expenses, 

amounting    to    8.32    per   cent,   approximately 10,919.67 

$143,913.92 
Deduct   land   damages    1,579.14 

Net    amount    $142,334.78 

Cost   per   foot $2.36 

Equivalent  cost  per   foot  for  year   1908    (estimated) $3.02 

T.^LH    IX. — Cost    op    Building    18,450    Ft.    26-In.    Wrouoht-Iron 

Cembnt-Lined    Pipe. 
,fr'   f^   ,,  Equivalent 

"  .  Per  lb.,     Actual  cost  prices 

cts.  in  1875-6.  asoflJOS. 

Wrought-iron    sheets,    No.    12,    Bir- 
mingham  gage,    635,679   lbs.,   at..    3.32  $21,230  $18,670 
Trimming,   rolling,   riveting  and  fin- 
ishing   2,066    pipe    9    ft.    long,    at 

-     $2.50,    equivalent  to    0.78  5,020  4,430 

nines     0.90  5,590  4,920 

Total,    1875-6     5.0 

Total,    1908 4.4 

Cement     (Rosendale),     74,071    bbls.,    at 

$1.36  and  $1.53Mi  per  bbl 10,170  7,500 

Contract  for  laying :, 28,310  42,465 

Valves     %.::..■ 237  237 

Specials 85  85 

Lumber     608  1,074 

Contract  work    141  150 

Total    i:,..yi:.V/i'.i...  $71,391  |7fl,53fl 

Co8t   per  foot    (Including   11. 4   perl  cent  ,     ii 

for  engineering  and  contingenciea)  ... .  $3.87  $4.31 1 

kept  on  the  regular  gang  and  the  others  are  hired  as  they  are 
needed.  '  '  _  /      _l    i  ' 

Portland,  Me. — In  the  yeariii  liSiS  1^-9'  the  iPortland  Water  Co.  laid 
a  20-ln.  wrought-iron  cement-lined  supply  main,  about  15.2  miles 
long,  from  Sebago  Lake  to  the  city  of  Portland.  Data  as  to  the 
cost  of  thi?  main  are  unfortunately  lacking.  "  ,,    _ 

In    the    years    1875-9,    however,    a    second   wrought-Irpp,  .dei^gpiit- 
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Table  X. 


-BsTiUATB  or  Cost  of  Rkproocctno  Ckment-Lin-ed  Pipe 

IN     POBTUIND. 


Cw 


E- 


< 

26-in 

Cost  of  sheets,  per  lb.  .$0.0342 
Cost  of  cement,  per  bbl   1.40 
Cost    of    joint    castings 

per    lb 0.0280 

Cost    of    making      pipe, 

per   lb 0.00756 

Weight  per  ft.,  lbs. 37.0 

Bbls.  cement  per  foot..   0.405 
Weight  joint  rings,  lb.. 71.0 
Weight  joint  rings,  per 

ft 8.S 

Cost  per  linear  f<>ot  of: 

Sheets ..^1.26 

Making  pipe 0.28 

Joint   castings    0.23 

Cement    0.57 

Gates,  valves,  etc....    0.05 
Labor  and  laying....    1.48* 

Sum     $3.87 

Total  actual  cost,  in- 
cluding all  special 
obstacles,  engineer- 
ing and  contingen- 
cies     $3.86 

Ratio  of  total  cost  to 
sum  of  items  above 
given     

Total  estimated  cost, 
including  engineering 
and    contingencies. .  .  . 

Fair  value  to  use  is 
estimate  on  which 
1491:  for  engineer- 
ing and  contingen- 
cies is  to  be  added. .  .. 


11.02 
0.46 
0.23 
0.40 
0.04 
2.22 

$4.37 


1.00 


$4.37 


3.85 


E- 


K  S 


-in. 20.-in.— 

:     $0.0275     $0.0273 
1.00  1,00 


02T5 


0.0125         U.OOTls 

31.4 

0.342 

91.0 

10.7 


$0.73 

0.23 
0.21 
0.33 

o.os 

0.53 
$2.11 


$2.75 


o.or?5 


0.0125        O.Ol^a 

......  21.0  " 

0.310 

70.0 

8.2 

$0.86 
0.39 
0.29 
0.34 
0.07 
0.80 


$2.69 


$2.39  

1.13  $1.06 

$3.10  2.85 


2.50 


•The  contract  price  at  ordinary  depths  of  cut,  and  exclusive  of 
rock,  was  70  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  The  difference,  78  cts.  per  ft.,  repre- 
sents the  additional  allowances  for  extra  depth  and  for  rock  and 
for  tunnel,  and  for  all  contingencies  because  of  tlie  character  of 
the  ground.  These  additional  costs  would  naturally  be  somewhat 
higher  on  the  26-in.  line  than  on  the  24-in.  line,  and  the  route  of  the 
20-ln.  line  covers  substantially  the  same  space  as  that  occupied  by 
both  the  26-in.  and  24-in.  lines. 
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lined  supply  main  was  laid  from  tlie  lake  to  the  c.'ty.  The  upper 
poirtion 'Oi  this,  approximately  3  Ms  miles  in  length,  Was  26  ins.  In 
diameter;  the  lower  portion,  approximately  11.4  miles  in  length, 
24  ins.  diameter.  The  actual  cost  of  this  compound  main  was 
fortunately  developed  from  the  books  of  the  company  and  is  given 
in  Tables  VJIl  and  IX,  as  some  of  the  unit  costs  to  be  derived 
tJierefrom  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

'■  it  should  be  stated  that  the  static  pressures  upon  this  supply 
main  are  approximately  as  follows : 

4      miles,  under       0 —  40  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

2.7   miles,   under     40 —  60   lbs.  per   sq.   in. 

4.9  miles,   under     60 —  80   lbs.   per  sq.    in. 

2.3  miles,    under  .  80 — 100   lbs.  per  sq.   in. 

0.9   miles,   under   100 — 120  lbs.   per   sq.   in. 

The  main  is  stated  to  have  been  built  with  a  factor  of  safety  of 
approximately  3,  out  the  computation  of  the  factor  of  safely  und^r 
several  assumed  heads  indicates  that  the  actual  factor  of  safety  is 
probably  not  in  excess  of  1.5  at  the  points  of  maximum  pressure, 
assuming  always  std.tic  pressures,  and  ignoring  alike  the  decrease 
in  pressui-e  due  to  friction  and  the ,  increase  in  pressure  due  to 
water  hammer  or  other  cause&  ^i  i  .        .   .  i  ;!.i-. 

'■  ■  ■      ■      '■■■    ii'ioi  ' 

TVie  cost   of   this   26-in.    pipe   line  wa.s  excesslye,  owing  to  deep 

cut  work,  a  considerable  amount  of  which  was ,  Ln  quicksand. 

Mr.  Allen  Hazen,  who  was  one  of  the  engineers  retained  by  the 
'VV'ater  District  in  the  valuation  of  the  Portland  waterworks,  made 
the  Interesting  analysis  of  th6se  items  of  cost  given  in  Table  X. 

Cost  of  Lining  Iron  Service  Pipes  With  Cement. — Mr.  Fayette  F. 
Forbes  gives  the  following  relative  to  lining  wrought  iron  serv- 
ice pipes  with  cemeht.  The  pipef  is  bought  in  short  lengths,  16  ft., 
and  is  1  to  2  ins.  diam.  before  lining.  The  lining  reduces  the  diam- 
"feter  a  little  less  than  Vi  in.  Such  pipes  have  given  perfect  satis- 
faction for. 25  years  in  Brookllne,  Mass.  In  1900  the  cost  of  lining 
a  1-in.  pipe  was  iy%  ctflj.  per  ft.  ;  a  2-^n,  pipe,  3  cts.  per  ft.  A  g^-ug 
of  6  men  will  line  4,000  to  5,000"  ft.  of  l-ln.  -jiipe  per  (0107:  fPhe  gailg 
I3  as  follows:  ^^,,  .    ■'""''■    "■"'''''    "•'•    " 

1  man  mixing  cement 
l-mg,n  filling  pre.ss  and  overseeing. 

1  man  working  pipes  to  the  press  and  'froja  tb*;  press  to  the  con- 
ing frames.  ':  • 

2  men   (one  at  each  end  of  pipe)   doing  the' coning. 

■■In  1898  the  cost  of  labor  and  cement  .for.  lining  9,000  ft.  of  l-in. 
and  3,000   ft.   of  2-ln.  pipe  was  as  follows: 
Labor:;-!-   .ii'->  '!"  n!!,-io   ti: 

Prei^arttig'''p!pfe3 .•.'.,';■ .CFi.rn 

Cementing     ':'(;.C5 

Groutlcg'     .  . '. • liS-'^ 

Reaming  '^  .... .'..;. "  -i.''N 

Materials :        .   ,  '    ,-"  . 

23  bbls.  natural  cemeht  ai  '^l>.:;') 

Coal    for    heating    shop     .  ..'.'.".■.  'J, .'. .  . '. ....      0.00 

Grand    total ...'. J226.38 
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Which  gives  1.5  eta  per  ft.  for  lining  the  J-in.  pljpe;  and  3.03  eta 
per  ft.  for   the  2-in.  pipe. 

A  barrel  of  cemei:  ground  the  following  lengths; 

1-ln.  pipe,  700  ft 
lV4-ln.  pipe,  500  ft. 
2-ln.  pipe.   300  ft. 

Extreme  care  must  be  used  to  gei  uniformly  g6od  results.     The 
following  methods  are  best:  Use  wrought  iron  pipe  in  16  ft.  lengths. 
Straighten    all   bent   plpea      Remove   couplings,    turn    them    around 
and  screw  on  the  other  end,  to  avoid  trouble  in  putting  lengths  to- 
gether.    Examine  for  defective  welda     Run  a  cutting  tool  through 
pipe  to  remove  scale,  dirt,  and  projections  of  Iron  from  the  welds. 
Use  American  natural  cement  for  Uning.  (Portland  is  too  heavy)] 
and  use  it  neat     Sift  all  cement  to  remove  pieces  of  unground  rock,' 
wood,   paper,    etc.      Use    cement    quickly   after    wetting.      One   man 
mixes  cement  and  water,   preparing  only  enougTi  for  6  pipes  at  a 
time,  and   constantly   working  it  over   to   keeU  at   right   th!  kn..ss. 
If  any  9?  Jthe  batch  is   left  Qver.   thrny  it   away      Th#  pi 
filled  full  of  the  cement  mortar,  using  a  press  made  by  th. 
Y^'ater  Meter  Co.,  of  Worcestea-,  Mass.,  who  also  make  the  cou.i  ana 
Other    tools.      Cones   are   passed    through    the   pipe   twice,    an.J    the 
cement   that   is  pushed  out   is   used- in    the  ne.\t   pipe,   except   tliat  ■' 
from  the  last  pipe  filled  by  the  batch  of  cement,  which  is  thrown! 
^way.     While  the  cone  is  being  drawn  through,  the  pipe  is  Alowiy  > 
revolved  to  keep  the  cone  as  nearly   in   the  center  of  the  pfpe  as  . 
possible.      However,    results  are   satisfactory  even   if  the  lining  is ' 
quite  uneven  in  thickness.     The  cones  are  washed  after  each  pipe  is ' 
Uned.     Before  the  cones  are  drawn  through,  a  piece  of  pipe  12  to  i 
18  ins.  long  is  screwed  to  each  end  of  the  pipe  to  be  lined,  to  en-  ' 
sure  a  perfect  lining  at  the  ends.     After  the  pipes  have  been  lined  ' 
3  to  5  days,  until  the  cement  is  quite  hard,  a  thin  grout  of  cement 
IS  run  through  tl.em.  by  elevating  one  end  of  the  pipe  and  pouring 
the  grout  m.     A  rubber  cone   is  then   drawn  through,   leaving     a 
smooth,   impervious  lining.     The  ends  of  the  pipe  are  then  reamed 
out   to  fit    the   composition   ferrules,    and   the   threads  are   cleaned 
Ferrules  are  made  of  best  steam  metal,    %-in.  diam.  on  the  inside 
Cfor    a    1-in.    pipe).      Double    ferrules    are    used    where    pipes    are 
screwed  together,  and  single  ferrules  for  connections  at  the  main. 
These  pipes  can  be  bent  without  damage  to  the  lining,  if  care  is  ; 
used. 

Qv?»^*  °^   Setting    Meters   and    Laying   Service   Pipes^-Jttr'WLBL   '■ 
Shillmglaw    gives    the    cost    of    setting    water    meters  "during    1908 
by  the  Water  Works  Department,  Brandon,  Manitoba,  as  follows  • 

No^'Jfre^e'r^s-sei:.-::: \f^  'i  ^b  '  ^"^  ^^'^"- 

Cost   of   labor    %2^\\\  i'^nii.  s- qt  .<.<,« 

Cost   per    meter    ...:::: :  ]  ]  ]  ]  l  [  ^'t^l^  '"I'-o'I  '"'o'  'f"! 0" 

Cost  of   materials    14.5  7^  ift94  104  ^"^ 

Oost   per    meter .      oili  of!  Hr 

^otal   cost  per  meter 0.875  1.53  1.I7          

'EngineeringfCpntraetinptJain.  20.  19<19,  {  . 
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These  meters  were  all  set  in  basements  by  day  labor  by  city  em- 
ployes. The  cost  for  %-in.  meters  varied  fiom  20  cts.  to  $2  for 
labor.  A  large  number  of  these  meters  were  installed  on  old  serv- 
ices and  entailed  considerable  alteration  in  service  pipes  and  addi- 
tional expense.  The  cost  of  setting  meters  on  new  services  varied 
from  20   cts.   to   50   cts.   for  labor. 

The  cost  of  laying  water  service  pipes  during  1908  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

-T         -           .  Mi   inch.  %   inch. 

No.    of   services    92  7 

No.    of   feet   laid    3.051  290 

Cost    of    labor    $1,030.73  S   96  69 

Cost   per   ft 0.34  0  333 

Cost  per   service    11.38  13  81 

Cost   of   supplies    857. .^8  I'l  90 

Cost   per   service    !).32  17  41 

Average  length  of  service,   feet 3.3  '4^ 

These  services  were  laid  in  10-ft  trenches  in  sand,  gravel, 
some  dry  and  a  considerable  number  very  wet  and  requiring  pump- 


CiTT  Engineer's  Opfick. 


Brandon,  June  S3,  1908. 

I  beg  to  report  the  following  labor  and  material  used  in 

installing ' .  New  Sendee for  Premises 

repairing 

No 16th Street 

for  Mr Giddings  &  Wyntan Ser.  No IISS 

Installed  by Walker 


Labor 

1S\  hrs.  at  SS 

t 

S  .37 

69    hrs.  at  17h 

S 

10  .SS 

Length  of  trench 

u  ft . 

-1 

Materials 

" 

■           1    . 

Uii.     ■■■ 

in.  i     lead  pipfe 

1" 

6\.te 

.1      ft.        : 

iri.         lead  pitv- 

1     ' 

in.        iron  pipe  | 


I,    fJh   :' 


in.         iron  pipe 


^  in.  Corp'n  Cocks  | 


n  --'i!!  " 


^  in.  Kerb  Cocks     |  , 
Service  Box     I 


118 5 


in.           r- 

. 

-iq    er^lV.r^a     PJ\'''t 

■..:    in.  .    '■■    r 

,;,,j;         ,,-r!';-: 

-     iin.  Check  Vaivr 

..,i,>ni...K- 

^    '.    '  ,  ■    '         ■  •  I 

'  '  '"     j;«""-  Lead  Pipf^-  6  Ibf.peryd. 
'  -    '  ViH.  I.ead^  Ptjfe — W  lbs,  per  yd._ 


433E^' 


Signed Wm.  Smith,  Per  R,  M  '. 


.  Foreman. 


Fig.  6.    Blanic  for  Reporting  Cost  oi  Setting  Water  Meters. 
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Ing.  Refilling  was  well  rammed.  The  cost  of  labor  includes  mak- 
ing' up  service,  tapping  main,  etc  All  work  was  done  by  day  labor 
by  city  employes.  The  cost  of  labor  varied  from  26  to  50  cts.  j>er 
lin.  ft.  The  %-in.  services  were  all  made  up  for  two  ^-in. 
branches  to  serve  two  premises. 

The  form  employeu  for  reporting  costs  is  shown  in  Rg.  6  ;  this 
form  was  used  for  both  services  and  meters,  the  foreman  simply 
filled  In   the  proper  words.  •    •,        ^  ii 

Cost  of  Meters  and  Setting,  Cleveland,  O.— Mr.  'fidward  W.  6eini« 
gives  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  setting  %-ln.  Trident 
meters  in  Cleveland,  Ohip^  during  1903.  Some  20,000  meters  of 
this  size  had  been  set  during  1902  to  1903  Inclusive.  A  %-in.  meter 
costs  16.50,  and  the  cost  of  setting  13,400  metiers  In  1903  averaged 
16.87,  making  a  total'cost  of  J13.37.  These  meters  were  set  as 
follows:  ,"-....  ' 

857  meters  in  brick  vaults.  \ 

3,174    meters   in   basement   settlnga 

9,378  iheters  in  sewer  pipe  settings. 

The  co«t  of  these  different  types  of  settings  was  as  follows : 

Sewer  Pipe  Settlnu. 

4  ft-  of  15  fn.  sewer  pipe $1.46 

Proat  cover 0.18 

Ring   and    cover      1.42 

2  ells  .      0.12 

2     couplings     0.08 

r  ft,  of  %Tin.  pipe   0.35 

L^|>6r    ... : ; , 4.0i 


Total     $7.62 

'    '  Basement  Setting. 

Brick    _ ?0  12 

Cement     0.05 

Cover    0.30 

Fittings     0  '5 

Ltahor     3.23 


oO 


Total     13.95 

Brick  Vault  Settiyig. 
350    brick    $2.45 

1  ^4    sacks    cement     038 

2  couplings    .'  0.08 

2    ells 0.12 

1  nipple 0.06 

1    union    0.24 

1    ring   and  cover    Z^l 

Lal3or ,  '"'  o'q.i 

.  ai^Jim   io   n<.'- "•   " 

Total     ^T.fta-6.St.iQ\ ?9.46 

One  meter  reader  is  employe*  for  every  1,000  meters,  and  he  is 
accompanied  by  a  laborer,  when  reading  meters,  to  turn  off  the 
water  where  there  appears  to  be  waste,  while  the  meter  reader 
waits  at  the  meter  to  detect  nuining  water.  E:ach  meter  is  read 
every  6  weeks  from  Mar.  1  to  Dec.  1.  The  cost  ot  -operation  per 
meter  was  as  follows  in  1903:  „,(,  ^rr;-,  r 

Reading   meters   and   clerical    work    ....  ,,.--.~».^^. ..'  ^.,^^     1X0 
Total     12.27 
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The   prlceS:  Oif^^TOpt^rs  were : 

%-in.    meter    .  ,.L' !,,... $6.5C 

%  -in.    meter    . ... ; . ...... , , . ...  9,45 

1-in,    meterJ  .^,  Ji^. .  /;  .'.'I'l^.  .<Vi3!€5 

The  gang  for  oasfement  setting  is  composed  of  4  meter  setters  (at 
271/2  cts.  per  hr.),  and  4  laborers  (at  21  cts.  per  hr.),  and  a  horse 
and  vehicle  with  driver  (at  30  cts.),  under  a  foreman  (at  42  cts.)-. 
These  men  work  in  pairs,  2  men  at  each  meter,  and  set  a  meter  Jji^ 
4  hrs.  on  the  average,  the  range  being  1  to  6  hrs.,  depending  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  plumbing,  etc.  The  opposition  of  plumbers 
to  the  use  of  laborers  and  meter  sett,ers  was  overcome  by  emplpyr 
Ing  plumbers  to  wipe  aU|^^^,^6ii^t^\^'^i}gj.C9^\^3.f^tl,ng;.TOQtf>rp 
in  1907  was  as  follows:    ."  ,  .  .     ,,,,,!."',   ;,  ,.    .,  m   i,r ,        ■    ■:  :  j-.i>) 

,      No.  set.     Ay.  cost.  j^ 

%-in''  nieler  In  basement    ....... .2,929         %  4.22  ,/^ 

%-in.    meter   on    sewer  pipe 1  5.00 

%-in.    meter    in    brick    vault 4,368  13.47 

%-in.    meter    in    basement... ..       14  6.44 

%-in.    meter    in    brick    vault,...,..,..,,  ,,5.    .    ^,18.01 
1-in.   meter    in   basement. .  .L.  ..'•'.*.      Bu    '",    '^7.13 
.^..7l-ln.   meter  in   brick  vault,  a  ?Cr?79»ff8T«9ff*  "^5.71 
1%-in.    meter   in    basement,-....*...       10  7.94 

1.%-in.  meter  in  brick  vatitt.^;?;;-  .10,-.  v,  24,42 
2Mn.  meter  in  basement  ..;?.  .'...;•  •".6  .'  .  ..9.96 
itib.    meter    in    brick   vault.  .■.'.".  .".•.;■    2T  Z1.97 

3-in.    meter   in   basement.  . ...  ...  . .         3  30.71 

3Mn.  meter  in  brick  vault 1,0  ,         31.36 

4-'in.  meter  in  basement..,....,,,.  ,,,2.-  •,,.23.83 
4-in.  meter  In  brick  vault  ..■.■...'.;.*  '8^  -iJS^S 
6-in.   meter   in   brick   vault.  ;;;;;;;■'    T  "  '      58.01 

Cost  of  Setting  Meters  and  Maintenance,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Mr. 
"George  W-  Rafter  gives  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  set- 
ting and  resetting  meters  and  their  maintenance  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  The  cost  of  setting  11,500  new  meters,  during  1893  to  1905, 
averaged  $3.24  per  meter,  although  there  were  njany  years  when 
the  average  was  ?2.25  or  less.  The  cost  includes  the  proportion- 
ate part  of  the  salary  of  superintendent  and  meter  clerk,  and,  as 
the  average  was  only  800  new  meters  set  per  year,  this  element  of 
cost  would  naturally  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  total. 

About  once  in  12  years  a  meter  has  r.o  be  removed  arid  repairs 
made.  Tiie  cost  of  removing,  repairing  and  resetting  11,000  met- 
ers averaged  $4.80  per  meter,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  40  cts. 
per  year  per  meter.  This  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  current 
maintenance  and  inspection  of  meters  In  place,  which  averaged  37 
cts.  per  meter  per  year  for  12  years,  although  during  the  last  6 
yegrs  it  averaged  only  14  cts.  per  meter  per  year,  the  yearnotijf904 
being  only  9  cts.  per  meter.  'in       n  r  nt 

;  The  first  cost  of  each  meter  appears  to  have  been  about  $10. 
From  this  it  appears  that  repairs  and  resetting  have  averaged  7.7% 
(77  cts.)   of  the  first  cost  of  each  meter  per  year. 

During  the  year  1905,  there  were  36,100  meters  In  use  In  Albany, 
Kaftsas  City/ 'Lowfell,  and  Rochester,  and  4,100,  or  11%,  of  these 
were  removed,  repaired  and  reset. 
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Cost  of  Operating  and  MalntaUiing  Meters,  fiteadlng, 'Pa.*-wrhe 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  meter  system  oC  Reading, 
Pa.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Aprli,  I»»8,  was  i»3,5«8.l:2,  for  an 
average  .of  2,012  meters  In  sel-Vice.  This  is  at  the  rate  ot  J1.77  per 
meter  per  year;  in  the  preceding  fiscal,  year.  tii«  rate  wus  $1.75  per 
meter.  The  unit  costs  for  the  several- -sub^dlvisions  of  •  oi>eration 
and  maintenajice  are.  given  .by  Mr.  Emil  L-  Nu^bUafc  superintendent 
and  engineer  of  water  works,   as   follows:  ,      ■,!.'. 

servfce    .._.._..._._..,.,.._..,...•.. .....    ^.a|? 

Jjulivering  biirs    .  .■.■.'.'imi  1 1  i  1  ll^f  .„ 0&7 

General    test   ■.■.'...*.".■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.' 03^ 

Sumiry   work    i.«...»„ 015 

Stationei^,    eitc.' '..'.'..;;.',. 009 

Total  '. f'7i i'. r-iv'..'.' .'V'.T. i .flT74''      'T' 

The  cq^.tBf  repairs  increased  84  per  cent  over  the  previpfis  year, 
due  principally  .to  extensive  repairs  to  I^i-ge  met  .\'l  other  costs 

were   lowered  considerably. 

Cost  of  Placing  Hydrants,  Chicago.t  —  T)ie,  standard  hydrant 
adopted  "fcy  the  city  of  ChicUgo  IS  the  Creii;©*' ;  ft  constitutes  about 
80  per  cent  <)f  the  total  number  of  hydrants  in  use  liijtHat  city. 
These  hydrants  are  made  by  the  city  at  its  bwn  slu>p&'  The  fol- 
lowing data  relate  to  the  placing  of  several- double  hydrahts  of  the 
above  type;  the  work  being  done 'in  1.9.06  by  cjty  toxa^a.  .^^The  costs 
Include  eTca.-vatlng  for  the  connection  with  the  main,  excavating  for 
the  hydrant ,  base,  plachig  hydrant,  backfilling,  and  making  the 
connections.  The  trench  a;a,A  ,U3Ual  ,t^n^  a,y.e;xaged  abou^  5  ft.  in 
depth.  The  wages  of  labor  per  8-h!our  day  and  cost  of  materials 
were  as  follows:  '    ''        '        '''^'     '  '  '   : '-     -    .  ,   :r,,..    a, 

;  .       ■  Per  day. 

"Assistant   foreman    ^3.i>2 

Timekeeper 3.50 

Calker     .....■.■.•...■.•.•..-.•.•.•.•.•.'.•.•.•.•.'.■ 3.00 

I^aborers  " . ; : ; ; ; ; : ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; : ;  .*  .-j,..' . » . . . .   2.50 

Double  teams  were  hired  at  the  .rate  ot  f4.5p  per  day.  Single 
teams  were  us^lly  furnished  by  the  city  and  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  51   per  day. isi  " 

The   prices  paid,  .for  ^ipajeria^a.'.Vfiri^'.'^'/fpfipwsi  . 

Pipe,  6  in..-.-.-..-. ..-.-.  ..■.•.-.•..-.•.-.-.-.-. .  ;4^c  per  feft 

I^ead     r,,}^. . .. .  .e^cper  lb. 

Gaskets .  ..•.-.-.■.•..  P.'V 5c-per  lb. 

Coal     ; •.-.•.'.•.'.■.-.•. %  c  per  lb. 

Special    castings    ii;T.  Ji^ia  .oj. . . .  .2i^cperlb;        ': 

The  coal  was  used  in  the  furnace'  for  memng  thK'le^d^for  the 
joints.  ,  -^ 
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•■■  Hydrant  at  Commercial  Ave.,  N.  E.,  and  83d  Pk :    ; 

■>  Labor:  ...Total. 

1  Assistant  foreman. ;<.,< , %  3-62 

14    Timekeeper    . .  ..r~. . . . , 87 

2  Calkers    .  . . .  /.  VP:h  . .:''.'. 6.00 

6    Laborers    ;.....•.; 15.00 

1  Single  team 1.00 

Total  labor  ?26.42 

Material : 

Pipe,  12  ft  of  6  in ?  5.88 

50   lbs.   lead 3.25 

Gaskets    10 

Coal.    50   lbs. 12 

fecials,   220  lbs. 5.50 

Total    material $14.85 

Grand  total    ■..;....;.....;...........  .$41.27 

The  excavation  was  In  clay,  which  was  hard  digging. 

Hydrant  at  21st  St.,  between  Blue  Island  and  Ashland  Aves.: 
Labor:  '-'^  I.-j^-- '.-M^ni  Total. 

Assistant   foreman    . . . ; . '.'..".'. . . . ". .' $  3.62 

Calker 3.00 

11    Laborers    27.50 

Tota^   i^fep^ .$34.12 

Material : 

Pipe,    14    ft.    6   in $   6.86 

Lead.    90    lbs 5.85 

Gaskets    25 

Coal,    100    lbs 25 

Specials,   237   lbs 5.92 

Total    materia^ ..., $19.13 

Grand    total    .........■.;... $53.25 

The  excavation  was  In  Clay,  fittd  was  hard  digging. 
Hydrant  at  Rosemoiit  Ave.,   140  ft   south  of  Clark: 
-"•      Labor:  Total. 

Assistant   foreman    $  3.62 

%.    Timekeeper 87 

2  Calkers 6.00 

5  Laborers 12.50 

Double    team 4.S0 

Totitt  'ifitboi?    .127.49 

Material :     •        '      '  % 

Pipe,   32  ft.   6  In........... $15.68 

Lead,    70   lbs. ^. ,..,.... 4.55 

Gaskets     i . . v . T. :'/.  Ni^l-vWfK  ,1. .15 

Coal,    25   lbs. 06 

Total    material $20.44 

Grand    total    .. 547.93 

The  excavation  was .  in.  sand,  which  was  easy  digging. 
Hydrant  at  northeast  comer  24th  PI.  and  Stewart  Ave.: 
Labor:                          -                                     -  :  T6tai 

2    Calkers    $6.00 

6  Laborers    15.00 

y^    single   team    50 

Total    labor    $21, WmvA 
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•  '     Material : 

Pipe,   38  ft.   8   In  J18.62 

Leau.    180   Iba    11-JO 

Gaskets    50 

Coal,    150    lbs 37 

Specials.    543   lbs 13.57 

Total    material     ., $66.26 

Grand    total $87.76 

The  excavation  was  in  clay,  which  was  hafd  digging. 

Hydrant  at  Wixtgoa  and  Winchester  Ave. : 

Labor:         '  TotaL 

^4  Timekeeper   f  0.87 

Calker    3.00 

3    Laborers    AV 7.50 

Vi    Single  team    •>«.%•.. 50 


Ml  &dT 


Total    labor 111.87 

Material : 

Pipe,    5    ft.    6    in :. I  2.45 

Lead,    30  Iba    \ l.!>5 

Gaskets    05 

Coal.    25    Iba    06 

Specials,    290    lbs 7.25 

Total  niateria}~,<^JUMw»3M^J9M $11.76 

Grbnd    lotul     ;.... $23.63 

The  excavation  was  In  sand,  and  was  easy  digging. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Vaults  for  Valves.*— Mr.  Carroll  Beale  gives  the 
following : 

The  sj'stem  of  concrete  construction  for  valve  casing  founda- 
tions described  and  Illustrated  here  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  nearly  a  year.  The  founda- 
tion. Pig.  7.  coasists  of  concrete  rings  3  ft.  in  diameter,  8  ins.  and 
4  ins.  high.  3  ins.  thick  and  reinforced  with  16-gage  expanded 
metal.  These  rings  have  proven  to  be  not  onjy  more  economical 
than  the  old  brick  construction,  but  the  department  is  ^ow  enabled 
to  build  a  foundation  in  fiv  minutes,  whereas  with  the  brick  con- 
struction one  whole  day  wa^  requifed  by  a  hricklayer  and  liis  force 
to  construct  a  foundation  4  ft.  deep.  "     ,. '^     ^  r~ 

To  Illustrate  the  economy  of  these  rings,  take  for  example  a 
masonry  foundation  4  ft.  deep  of  brick.  This  required  the  services 
of  a  bricklayer  and  force  one  day  of  eight  hours.  .  The  bricklayer'su 
force  account  and  material  used  were  as  follows:  '. 

1  bricklayer   at    $5    per   day ?  5.00 

2  laborers  at   $1.75   per  day 3.50 

Cart  and   driver   $2.25    per   day 2.25 

420   red  brick  at   $9   per  M 3.78 

%  bbls.  of  Portland  pement  at  $1.79 1.31 

%  cu.  yd.  sand  at  $1.20 0.40 

Total     .........'. $16.24 
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For  a  4-ft.  foundation  of  concrete,  six  S-in.  rings  -are  required. 
These  rings  in  place  cost  50  cts.  eacl> ;  therefore  the  cost  would  be 
%Z,  as  against  $16.24  for  the  brick  oonstruction.  It  is  therefore 
demonstrated  that  the  6o?t  Of  the'  concrete  foundation  is  less  than 
20  per  cent  the  cost  of  the  old  bricH  construction,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  time  lost  by  the  bricklayer  in  moving  about  the 
city.  .'.'....'.'.....'.'.  .'...^    '.[.'.       L,ii  ■, 

The  ring,   8   ins.   high,  ;C§p^  ^9-'^  height  formerly  occupied  ,j3y 
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Fig.   T.-Concrete  ^iiii£  ■  ^""  ""^ 

«'^.  it:  of  brickwork  9  ins.  thick,  or  72  brick,  which  at  ?9  per  M 
is  equal  to  65  cts.,  so  It  may  readily  t)e  seen  that  the  cost  of  these 
rings  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  brick  alone  without  mortar  and 
without  labor,  which  last  item  amounted  to  ?  10.75  per  day  current 

expense. 

An  Itemized  cost  of  tKe  rings  Is  as,  follows: 

0.0767  bbl.  of  cement  =   1/13  bbl. 

0.048  cu.  yd.  gravel  =  1/20  yd. 

0.024  cu.  yd.  sand  =  1/40  yd. 
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The  cost  of  ooe^fliis  tlw^ore  Is : 

i\  Ct«. 

Concrete     . .  / '^o 

Labor     7 

Steel    16 

^f     •',        Total    4S 

m6\  OO^piacinfe    2 

noxn  .:■:  -^ 

Total  for  ring  in  place 60 


Fig. 


4j5e  of  B 
S. — Cast  Iron  Forms. 


To  sum  up  the  relative  merits  of  the  brick  and  concrete  con- 
struction the  use  of  concrete  saves  the  department  a  current  ex- 
pense of  J10.75  per  day,  avoids  the  delays  attending  brick  construc- 
tion, Is  as  readily  removed  as  the  brick,  and  is  much  stronger.  ' 

These  rings  are  made  in  the  cast-iron  forms  shown  by  Fig.  8,  on 
a  smooth  platform,  and  one  man  iS  able  to  make  four  8-in.  rings ' 
In  one  hour. 

As  illustrative  of  the  economy  in  reinforced  concrete  vault  con-_ 
struction.  the  accompanying  drawings.  Figs.  9  to  11,  and  Table  XI, : 
give  examples  of  the  types  ol  vaults  now  beiii^  constructed,  in  the 
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District  of  Columbia.  Three  of  these  vaults,  5  ft.  10  Ins.  by  5  ft. 
6  ins.  by  11  ft.  7  ins.,  5  ft.  9  ins.  by  5  ft.  by  9  ft.,  and  6  ft.  2  ins.  by 
8  ft.  10  ins.  by  6  ft.,  have  just  been  completed  at  New  Jersey  Ave. 
and  B  St.,  just  north  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  at  a  cost  of  $50 
each,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  lumber  which  will  be  reused.  The 
roofs  of  these  vaults  have  an  ultimate  strength  of  about  3,500  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  flat  construction  permits  of  at  least  2  ft.  more 


Fig.  9. — Concrete  Vault  for  Horizontal  VliUve. 


This  last  is  a  very  Important  item  where  the  mains  are  aballow 
head  room  than  can  possibly  be  had  where  a  brick  arch  Is  used, 
and  where  every  Inch  of  head  room  counts.  The  vaults  may  be 
constructed  for  approximately  one-third  the  cost  of  the  brick  vaults 
•nd  have  a  much  greater  factor  of  safety  than  the  old  brick  vaults 
using  13-ln.  walls.  The  drawings  and  tables  explain  fully  the 
mefhod   of  construction   without  further   description. 

Cost  of  Dipping  Pipes.— In  a  very  interesting  article  by  Thomas 
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H.  "Wiggin,  .in  the.  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  So- 
cieties*, IS^^v  Vol.  22;  xjh  the  Manufactpre  ajid  Insi)ection  of  Cast- 
iron  Pipes,  the  following  data  are  given  as  to  the  cost  of  dipping 
pipes.  To  coat  one  12-ft.  length  of  48-in.  cast-iron  pipe  costs  ap- 
proximately  as  follows   for   different   coating   materials : 

3%  gals,  crude  tar  at  $3  per  bbl.  of  52  gals..,, $0.22 

5       gals,  pitch   at    S5   per   bbl.   of   52   gals... .,  .    0.50 

IVi  gals,  tar  varnish  at   10    cts. ^.  ..>  .   0.15 

The   first   two   are   applied   by   dipping,   but   the  '^r-  varnish   is 
applied  with'  a  brush.  .! 

Rusty  pipes  win  ifot  iibiaia  '6oating. 


Enj-Centr    * 


Fig.   10. — Concrete  Vault  far  Vertical  Valveg, 

Cort  of  Cleaning  Water  Pipe,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— Mr.  J.  D.  Under- 
wood gives  the  following ;  An  8-in.  cast-iron  water  plpfe  at  Pitts- 
burg became  coated  with  0.32  in.  of  scale  during  14  yrs,  of  use  so 
that  the  pressure  at  the  end  was  34  lbs.  below  the  theor<itical  static 
head.  The  contract  price  for  cleaning  3,300  ft.  of  pipe  was  24  cts. 
per  ft,  at  which  price  the  contractor  made  a  very  large  profit, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  data. 

The  pipe  was  cleaned  in  length?  averaging  about  800  ft,  the 
range  being. 400  to  1,200  ft,  depending  on  local  conditions.  The 
pipe  was  cut  at   intervals  of  80ft  ft    (average),  and  a  special   Y 


coDuection   inserted,    into.  whidU^  ti^  ,clafLii9r  could   be  ,  intro^ttced 
These  sj)eqial   Ys  are  so  made  that  a  cover  can  be  bolted  to  them, 

should  ail  emargency.  arise  no-       '""'''"      'rr  -'  -    r  r      ::ne  into 

seiAice.     In  order -to  get  a  wir  .  )-devU" 

is  first  run  through.'    It  consUi.^    .^   i.. .-  .,,.  ,x^,  ■.■.,,  iod.  each 

cone  abodt  .1:2 .  ins.,  loag,   and   spaced   S  ins,  ^ part.     The   cones  are 
.inserted   blunt   end  foremo^    '.%^jj^^  ":^o-devii"   is  fujttenad  a   No. 


''.' 
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Fig.   11. — Concrete' Vaolt  ^r  Vertical  Valve. 


22  flexible  wire  cable. .  The  w.ater  Js  turned  on  and  forces  the 
"go-devil"  through  the  pip©  to  the  next  Br>ecial  Y.  The  water  is 
then  shut  off  and  a  %-in.  wife  cable  is  drawn  bacfc  through  the 
pipe  by  means  of  a  one-man  winch.  The  cleaner,  or  scraper,  is 
fastened  to  the  cable  -and  is  drawn  through  •  the  pipe  by  a  four-man 
winch,  the  water  washing  the  broken  scale  out  of  the  pipe  ahead 
of  it. 
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The  time  required  to  clean  an  800-ft.  section  was  as  follows: 

^  Mins. 

Running    the    "go-devil"    through 3 

Pulling    cable    through      ,.^^.»,s,,, 38 

Poilllng    cleaner    through ..^ 48 

Total 89 

"■'TITie  following  gang  was  engaged  for  6  days,  the  wages  being 
assumed : 


^^^E^^ 


Per  day. 

7  laborers   at    |1.50 U^"' ?10.50 

1  mechanic r»i  .1 3.50 

1  foreman     . ['  . .-  . , 5.00 


Total Vr.vVlXi|fl..»l9.00 

The  labor,  therefore,  cost  less  than  $120  for  S,300  ft.  cleaned, 
or  less  than  3.7  cts.  per  ft.  It  is  stated  that  even  this  cost  could 
have  been  cut  almost  in  two  had  it  been  possible  to  shut  ofC  the 
water  continuously,  but,  as  the  pipe  line  was  the  main  source  of 
water  supply  for  a  considerable  district,  the  water  had  to  be  turned 
on  at  intervals,  delaying  the  work  2  or   3  days. 

Cost  of  Cleaning  Water  Pipe,  Halifax.— Mr.  E.  H.  Keating  gives 
the  following  costs  of  cleaning  water  pipes  in  1881  at  Halifax, 
Canada. 

A  24-in.  main,  19  yrs.  in  use,  and  13,400  ft.  long,  was  cleaned 
for  4.4  cts.  per  ft.,  the  items  being: 

Labor     $121 

Materials,   including  scraper 333 

Manholes  of  brick  and  stone 139 

Total 5593 

A  20-in.  main,  13  yrs.  In  use,  and  6,000  ft.  long,  was  cleaned  for 
5.4   cts.  per  ft,   the  items  being: 

Labor ^ j   85 

Materials,  including  scraper ....,....,   193 

Manholes    of    stone 48 

Total V $326 

A  15-in.  main,  half  13  jqrs.  and  half  25  yrs.  old,  29,500  ft.  long, 
was  cleaned  for  1.7  ctS.  pei^^^t,  the  items  being: 

Labor ._ ...;..-. ; . .  ^ ,  .$248 

Materials,  including  scrftper, .-  ..',-^d^t  '\  ^.4^  162 
Manholes     .V. .:.............  J/.V.^rTlill-isJT     84 

Total $493 

A  12-In.  pipe,  19  yrs.  in  use,  3,700  ft.  long:,  was  cleaned  for  4.9 
eta,  per  ft.,  the  items  being : 

.'i   '"        Labor    5  34 

Materials    (not  including  scraper,   but  includ- 
ing   2    batch   boxes) ,.  ^ . . .     60 

Manholes 99 

Total     $X83 

All  told,  some  62,800  ft.  of  24,  20,  15  and  12-ln.  pipe  were  cleaned 
at  a  cost  of  $1,769,  or  2.82  cts.  per  ft.,  not  Including  cost  of  man- 
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holes,  which  amounted  to  $430,  or  0.7  ct.  per  ft.  additional,  making 
a  total  of  3.52  cts.  per  ft. 

Manholes  and  "batch  boxes"  were  built  at  intervals  to  insert  the 
cleaners,  which  were  scrapers  provided  with  pistons,  driven  through 
the  pipes  by  water  pressure. 

The  incrustation  on  the  pipes  was  %   to  1 14   ins.  thick.  T 

Cost  of  Cleaning  Water  Pipe,  St.  John,  N.  B. — ^Mr.  Wm.  Murdoch' 
gives  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  scraping  water  pipe  at 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  in  18y7: 

Special  iron  "hatch  boxes,"  were  made,  consisting  of  short  lengths 
of  cast-iron  pipe,  provided  with  a  flanged  opening  and  a  (langed 
cover,  boiled  together.  Through  the  "hatch,"  or  opening,  the 
scraper. was  inserted  or  removed.  There  were  *  "hatch  boxes"  in 
i.3  miiee  of  ^4-in.  pi^e.  Each  box  weighs  3.300  lbs.  and  costs  $167. 
Hence  the  first  cost  of  these  hatch  boxes  was  |350  ijer  mile  of  pipe, 
or    1--    -..__-_   V- 

tba,  and  consists  of  an  iron  shaft  about 
6   ...    .  :..   wrought-iron  pipe,  at  the  f r*""  '   "•!■'   of 

which  at  the  other  end  a  "piston"  :  a 

second  :  e  of  the  shaft.     The  scrapers  ..         :         .l 

blades,  arranged  in  iwo  sets  of  six  each,  one  set  back  of  the  other 
on  the  shaft.  The  blades  are  bent  back  and  are  springy  enough 
t'  h  obstructions  as  cannot  be  removed.     This  scraper 

(.-  iS  forced  through   the  pipe  by  the  water  pressure. 

To  remove  an  incrustation  about  %  in.  thick  required  22  trips  of 
the  scraper,  and  the  labor  cost  of  cleaning  the  4.3  miles  of  24-in. 
pipe  was  $64  per  mile,  or  12  cts.  per  ft.  The  working  force  con- 
sisted of : 

6  men    (at  the  valves). 

1  mechanic. 

2  men    (watching  scraper). 
2  teams. 

1  foreman. 

The  teams  were  used  _to  transport  the  men  and  the  scraper  back 
to  the  starting  point.  -The  laborers  were  stationed,  2  each,  at  the 
valves  close  by  the  flushing  stations.  f 

The  2  men  Who  watched  the  progress  of  tl^e  scraper  through  the 
pijje  could  do  so  by  listening  to  tlie  noise  that  it  made. 

Coat  of  Cleaning  Water  Pipe,  Boston,  Mass. — Mr.  Dexter  Brackett  '- 
give*  tiie  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  scraping  pliies  in  Boston'; 
in   1SS6.     Tubercles  %   to   IV^   ina.   thick,  were  removed.    .The  pipes 
were  not  supply  mains  but  distributing  pipes,    6   and   12  ins.   diam- 
eter.    Nearly  4   miles  of  12-in.  pii)e  were  cleaned  for  15.6   cts.   per 
lin.  ft.,  and   12   miles  of  6-in.  pipe  for   9   cts.   per  ft.,   not  including 
5  cts.  royalty  per  ft.  paid  for  the  use  of  the  scraper.     The  scraper^ 
is   a    flexible   center   shaft,    3%    ft.    long;    composed   of    coiled    sto^^ 
springs,    connecting   small   castings,    to   which    are   hinged   two   aet»' 
of  steel  scrapers  arrajiged   radially  around  the  sliaft  about   12  ins. 
apart.      These   scrapers -are    h/AA  againstt   the   sides  of  the  pipe   by 
coiled   springs.     Back  of  the  scrapers  are  two  rubber  pistons.  2   ft. 
apart,  so  as  to  insure  watet-  pressure  on  the  ina  chine  when  passing 
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Ijranches.  -No  "hatch  boXEs""  were  Use9|  ?aife  above  descnbeil,  but  a 
section  V  as  cut  out  of  the  pipe,  every  1,000'  ft.,-  and  the  'scraj)er' 
inserted.  The  section  was  ■  replaced,  clamp' ■  sleeves  being  used,  ahd 
lead  joints  poajred.  The;  water,  at  30  lbs.  pres^re;  forced  the' 
scraper  through  the  pipe.  In  some  cases  the  displaced  rust  was' 
forced  into  the  service  pipes,  but  this  was  removed '  by  applying  a 
force  pump  to  tfee  houae  plumbing  and  forcing-  the  rust  back 
iato  the  main.  In  a  test  of  a  section  of  6-in.^  pipe  that  had  been 
laid  38  j^rs.  the  discharge  was  doubled  by  the  removal  of  the' 
tubercules  or  rust. 

Cost  of  Water  Pipe  Maintenance.*— The  diagram.  Fig.  12,  and 
Table  XII,  give  some  interesting  data  on  the  percentage  vari- 
ations in  cost  of  maintenance,  labor  and  cast-iron  pipe  for  the 
water  pipe   systems  of  Chicago,   111.,    for   the   period  from   1895   to 


Fig.   12. — Cost  of  Pipe  MaIr^tenanc9. 

1906.     The  data  were  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Water  Pipe  Ex- 
tension, Mr.  W.  A.  Devering,   superintendent. 

.  ■  -  )  ;  iTablk  XIL 

—                                            *J                              *-i  U                      14)'                           C  'VI  VI 

o                 CO)            cs  Mf;  -;           o  =^  o  o 

W*J    .            c          ®  O        .                     ** 

•                             ^-o5                ^  ^  o          cj-.-i-'i^               4)  a>^^  t>vS 

ej  ' '    ■                   -S-S              «=3--         u  o  o  c8           toi?  t-o.p  Scs 

M  H  -^Cu  U(li  P 

1895 1612    $217.09    100.0    $26.00  100.0  ?2.25 

1836 1691     149.28     68.7     23.00  88.4     2.25 

1897 1730     183.68     84.6     19.00  73.0     2.25 

1898 1801     240.89    110.6     25.00  96.1     2.25 

1899 1846     226.95    104.5     25.50  98.0     2.25 

1900 1872     144.04     66.3     25.50  98.0     2.25 

1901 1890     132.59     61.1     23.50  90.4     2.25 

1902 1918     144.27     66.5     28.00  107.7  2.25 

1»03. 1939     151.83     69.9     33.00  126.9     2.25 

1904 1978     141.73     65.3     30.00  115.4     2.25 

1905 2038     123.66     56.9     27.50  105.8  2.25 

1906 2073     117.37     54.0     30.00  115.4  2.50 

*  Engineering-Contracting,   July  24,  1907. 
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Cost   of 

Bosto..   i 
in  li>j~ 

lioa    li _ .  _ . 

ptT  hydranr. 

charged    upon 

oihtr  vi:>-'b  are  esumaic 

cou.ii    '-'■i  v'''.:r!ed   as   to 

Cost  of 
Bngiand  <^ 

City. 

BoiSiun.   il 
dnioridgf,    M.LSi.     . 
OJ-.-jls^a,     Mass.     ... 
v\  nr 'pster.    Mass.     . 


Cost.  Hyiir^.M. 


services  thav 

i.   the  cL,it  ui   '_ 


Toial     

On  the  arerage  17   a.iup<:iea  of  „ 
were   reqiured.   alfd   at    1<.>  ets.    pe: 

41- 1}^,    as    Shawn    above.       ~  .-d 

minutes; 

Cost  of  Stop  Cock  Box  Repairs,  Etc..,— r  .\..ii  jday  i^  to  December 
31,  1?0»,  the  Water  Department  of  Cleveland,  O.,  put  9,230  stop 
boxes  to  grade,  t>esides  replacing  1,803  old  boxes  with  new  ones, 
in  additioq  330  new  stop  cock  boxes  were  pot  in  and  10  new  stop 
cocl^  bottomsL     The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows :  , 

Labor. 

Boxes   put   to    grade •.'.;;•■:•  «0.40l« 

New   bo.xes  pntln: l.s.o  O.Mi 

New    lops  pot   111;....;.'..........         iGu  0.4ly 

New    Bottoms    put    in i'.'  0..S42 

Dug  up  and  cle^dM  but.. ..'.'.' 6Sj  0.s2i>  

The  wages  paid  fhto-  taCdr,  in  Cl|r^aiid  in  Id  07 .  were  about  as 

follows:  .     . 


. :  0  Toits 
jst  was 

was     27 


Materials. 

0.87d 
r  0.920 


iroreraan 


ae 


it  bad   L 
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The  water  in  the  river  aVeraged  4  ft.  deep  and  the  trench  was  dug 
6  ft.  deep,  making  a  depth  of  10  ft.  from  water  surface  to  botloin 
of  the  trench.  The  small  home-made  dredge,  described  in  my  booic 
on  "Earthwork,"  was  used  for  the  dredging.  To  lower  liie  pipe 
into  the  trench  A-frame  bents  were  built  of  4xG-in.  timber,  the 
legs  of  the  bents  straddling  the  trench,  and  each  pipe  was  sup- 
ported by  an  iron  rod  passing  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  hori- 
zontal member  of  the  A-frame.  These  rods  were  about  J.  2  ft.  long, 
%-in.  diameter,  and  threaded  their  full  length.  Each  rod  was 
provided  with  a  hook  at  its  lower  end  to  hook  into  an  iron  ring 
a,round  the  pipe.  The  pipe  was  ordinary  cast-iron  pipe,  and  was 
leaded  and  calked  wliile  suspended  from  tlie  A-frames.  Then  it 
was  the  intention  to  lower  the  500  ft.  of  pipe  all  at  one  time  by 
putting  a  man  witli  a  monkey-wrench  at  each  rod,  to  give  the  nut 
on  the  rod  a  turn  at  a  given  signal  from  a  whistle.  There  were 
43  bents,  12,  ft.  apart,  and  It  was  decided  that  a  force  of  10  men 
could  lower  the  pipe  satisfactorily  by  giving  a  few  turns  of  the 
nuts  on'iO  rods,  then  rnoving  to  the  next  10  rods,  and  so  on. 
Through  carelessness  or  mischief,  some  of  the  men  gave  more 
turns  to  the  nuts  than  the  signals  called  for.  This  threw  the 
weight  of  several  pipes  upon  two  or  more  rods,  and  broke  one  of 
them  at  the  hook,  which  was  the  weak  spot.  Immediately  all  the 
other  rods  broke  in  rapid  succession,  dropping  the  pipe  line  into 
the  river.  The  pipe  settled  to  the  bottom  without  breaking  in  two 
anywhere,  and  only  one  joint  showed  any  leakage  of  air  when  I 
inspected  the  line  immediately  after  the  accident.,  This  joint  was 
"^'qalked  by  a  man  who  dived  down  repeatedly,  and  struck  a  few 
blows  each  time  he  was  down.  However,  a  diver  was  sent  for  to 
examine  every  joint,  and  his  inspection  showed  the  pipe  line  to  be 
Intact  from  end  to  end.  The  cost  of  building  the  A-frames,  placing 
g.nd  calking  the  pipe  line  was  as  follows : 

~10  men,  3  days,  at  fl.75 iv.i:..;?  52.50 

1   foreman,   3  days,  at  $3.00 ,;:  .  fA.ii.viuji^  9.00 

10  men,   1   day  at  work  lowering  pipe,   at  $1.75 17.50 

a'.l  foreman,   1  day  at  work  lowering  pipe,  at  |3.00. 3.00 

..  1  diver,    1    day   inspecting   line........;............ 25.00 

'.'Traveling  expenses  of  diver ;;.;;.....  i 15.00 

.  '■>.'.'.:  Total  for  516  ft.  of  pipe $122.00 

The  above  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  iron  rods,  nor  the 
timber  used  in  the  bents,  nor  the  building  of  a  small  raft  from 
which  to  erect  the  A-frame  bents. 

From  this  experience  I  believe  it  would  be  safe  to  dispense  with 
the  threaded  iron  rods  for  lowering  such  a  line  of  pipe.  The 
pipe  could  be  held  just  above  the  water  surface  by  small  manila 
ropes,  until  calked.  Then  upon  cutting  one  or  two  of  the  ropes,  the 
rest  would  break  and  allow  the  pipe  to  settle  into  the  water.  As  a 
12-ln.  pipe  line  is  quite  buoyant,  when  filled  with  air.  It  settles  down 
gently  upon  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  In  case  a  break  should 
occur  In  the  line,  threaded  rods  could  be  made,  and  the  pipe  raised 
and  repairs  made  at  but  slightly  greater  expense  than  would  have 
been   incurred  had  rods  been  used  In   the  first  place.     When  pipe 
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is   lowered   as  above   described,   one  flexible  pipe  joint  is  usually 
provided  at  each  end  of  the  pipe  line. 

Cost  of  Laying  a  Submerged  Pipe  Across  Deal  Lake,  N.  J.* — The 
following  account  of  ihe  methods  and  cost  of  laying  370  ft.  of  6-in. 
cast-iron  pipe  across  L>eul  Lake,  between  Interlaken  and  Loch 
Arbor,  N.  J.,  has  been  furnished  us  by  Mr.  James  B.  McCord,  Civil 
Engineer,  of  New  York  City.  The  water  In  the  lake  at  the  point 
of  crossing  averages  5  ft.  deep,  and  as  the  bottom  is  fairly  uni- 
form no  dredging  was  necessary.  The  pipe  was  laid  parallel  to  a 
line  of  old  bridge  piles  and  these  were  used  as  supports  for  a  tem- 
porary platform  on  which  the  pipe  was  laid  and  connected  prepara- 


%  Man  it/a 
Pcpe- 


'-•^. 


Fig.  13. — Laying  Subaqueous  Pipe  Line. 


tory   to   sinjung.      The  Arrangement  of,  the,  platform    is   shown   in 

Fig.    13.  . 

In  connecting  t^p  the  pipe  six  ball  joints  were  inserted  at  inter- 
vals corresponding  to  changes  in  profile  of  the  bottom  ;  all  other 
joints  were  calked.  After  the  pipe  was  connected,  six  light  A-frame 
derricks  were  set  astride  the  pipe,  as  shown  by  the  sketch;  these 
derricks  were  rigged  with  6-in.  blocks  and  %-in.  rope.  At  inter- 
vals between  the  derricks  2x8-rn.  braces  were  nailed  to  the  piles, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  There  were  nine  of  these  braces  used  and 
each  had  an  iron  thimble  fastened  to  the  outer  end.  Ropes  tied 
around  the  pipe  passed  through  th6  thimbles  and  back  to  the  piles 
around  which  they  were  griven  8e^'fefal  turns  and  fastened.  The 
ropes  at  the  derricks  and  braces  being  made  taut,  the  platform  was 
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ctrt'^t^ay,' leaving  the  370  ft.  of  pipe  suspended  from  the  derricks 
and  braces.  Two  men  were  then  placed  at  each  derrick  and  brace, 
who  on  Tsignal  simultaneously  lowered  away  until  the  pipe  rested 
on  the  lake  bottom.  An  examination  of  the  pipe  after  lowering 
showed  that  it  had  suffered  no  injury.  The  pipe  was  standard 
6-lrt. '  cast-iron  pipe  weighing  32%  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  The  Itemized 
coit  'of  the  work  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  pipe  and  the  ball 
Jofflis'wAH  as  fbllbTff^s :  •  ''  ■ 
t:  <.!  I-i1j:i;  .:      i-      •''    Mj.r  Platform. 

Per  day. 


,,1  foreman     ?4.0O 


6*  laborers 
Lumber   at 


Total 


$30   per  M. 


1.75 


1  foreman  . . 
6  laborers  .  . 
Rent   of   raft. 


Distributing  aifd  Connecting; Pipe. 
PierTlay. 
54.00 

2.00 


Total 


1  foreman     

6  laborers     

Lead  at   6%    cts.   per  lb 
Yarn     


Calkmn  jPJpe 

.  ..Jtr. 


Per  day.' 
T.....    -?4.00  ' 


Total     .  fZJf . '  •••]•!••  ■  -.^  -j  •  •  r  •  •  ■ 

Derricks,  Bracts  and'SHng,..,.   .  .,,.. 
Per  djELy. 

1  foreman ?4.0o 

4   laborers     ...../ 2.00 

Rope    //. 

Clevis,    bolts,    e^ 

Lumber 


Total. 

$  6.00 
22.24 
40.00 

168.24 


Total. 

$  4.00 
14.48 
25.00 

$43.48 


Total. 

$   4.00 

28.96 

27.00 

0.75 

$60.71 


Total. 

$13.07 

13.05 

9.96 

6.00 

22.20 


Total     $64.28 

Lowering. 

.    Pei'day.  Total. 

20    men     f2.00  $32.72 

'  In  noting  the  small  cost  of  the  platform  It  will  be  observed  that 

the  piling  was  already  in  place,  thus  cutting  out  an  expensive  item 

Of   the  work.      Summarizing   the  several   items,   we  have  the   fol- 
lowing : 

Total.  Per  lln.  ft. 

Platform     $68.24  $0.1844 

Distributing   and    connecting    pipe 43.48  0.1175 

Calking     60.71  0.1G41 

Derricks,  braces  and  rigging 64.28  0.1737 

Lowering 32.72  0.0884 

Total    for    370    ft $269.43  $0.7281 

Cost  of  Laying  Pipe  Across  the  Susquehanna. — Mr.  James  P.. 
Herdic  gives  the  following  data  relating  to  laying  10-in.  cast-irop, 
pipe  across  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  Montoursville,  Pa.,  a  distance. 
of  600  ft.,  average  depth  of  water  being  13  ft     A   %-In.  raanilla 
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rope  was  first  stretched  across  the  river,  to  act  as  a  ferry  line  for 
the  6COW8.     The  scows  were  loaded  with  pipe.     The  crew  ol  8  men 
and   foreman   were   engaged    1   day   in    this   preliminary   work,  aqd 
then  laid  the  «oe  ft.  of  pipe  line  in  the  next  Z\%  days.    One  ball  and 
socket  joint  was  used  to  every  six  ordinary  jointa     The  pipe  line 
was  lowered    between   the  two   scows,   by   means  of.  chain   puiltijs 
suspended-  from  a   heavy   sawhorse  that  spanned  the   gap   l>etween. 
the  two   boats.      The   pipe   was   laid   in  &  gentle   cm-ve.    bowed  \»p  . 
stream,  ao  as  to  form  an  arch  to  resist  the  stronger  £urrent&     Tbia:/ 
is  certainly  an  e.\cellent  record  tvr  eeononyic  WOEtiK    .  il-<i  x   '(    ..tivr 
On  another   place   in   the   Susquehanna   RiveH  WBef*  OmT"  dwrrcat  > 
was  so  swift  that  it  would  sw  w  If'held  sidevtise  in  the 

current  by  a  cable,  as  above  .;  the  following  method  was 

used:  A  scow  was  held  In  the  current  with  its  nose  op  stream,  bata 
at  an  angle  with  the  current ;  ropes  from  bow  and  stem  to  tlMQ 
nearest  shore  serving  to  hold  it.  In  this  way  the  current  kept  th« 
ropes  taut,  and  the  scow  remained  steady  while  the  lead  joints  were 
poured.  The  pipe  line  lay  across  the  middle  of  the-  scow,  whloh 
was  moved  out  from  under  each  joint  as  fast  as  made.  Six  com- 
mon joints  to  each  ball  and  socket  joint  were  used. 

Cost  of  Laying  a  Submerged  6- In.  Pipe,  New  Jersey  to  EIHs 
lsian4.^About  5.100  ft.  of  C-in.  pipe  were  laid  from  the  Xew  Jersey- 
shore  to  Ellis  Island  under  10  to  IT  ft.  of  Water.  A  trench  was  dug 
5  ft.  deep  by  10  ft  wide  in  the  mud,  using  a  clam-shell  bucket. 
Heavy  pii)e,  weighing  800  lbs.  per  length,  provided  with  Ward 
flexible  joints,  was  used.  Two  scows,  each  26  x  80  ft.,  were  fastened 
together,    6    ft.    apart,    and   proTide<J  ";  Ts   of    10  x  Id-in. 

timbers  55  ft.  long,  leading  down  b  vs  to  the  bottom 

of  the  trench.  The  skids  could  "be  Io.^thtm  ..i  i.ujjh  weather.  Two 
lengths  of  pipe  were  placed  at  one  time  on  the  skids,  a  derrfcK ' 
being  used  for  the  purpose,  and  then  the  scows  Were  warped  ah^^ 
24  ft.  The  whole  work  occupied  just  a  month,  using  a  farce' of  i^^- 
laborers,  2  calkers  and  1  diver  to  ca!l^  any  T^iks.  etc.  'Tfre  "b^st'-^ 
da^-'s  work  was  516  ft.     The  line  w  ,  ?. 

and  leaked  only  5  cu.  ft.  in  ^^  hr. 

•  Co«^  Of  Submerged  Pipe  Lay-.*^.  »n  Massachusetts.— In  a  papfir^ 
entitled,  "Submerged  Pipe  Crossings  pf  tr  iIitroxx>litan  Wate^r 
Boajdi"  Journal  of  the  Association  erf  Engineering  Societies,  Idftl. 
Vol.  27.  Mr.  C.  IjL,  Saville  give?  in  deutil  the  methods  of  layins. 
submerged  pipes  and  ilje  following  -  -*  •  .  rates  of  wages  and. 
details   of  cost   not   being  given.      T  was  done   |n    1897  Vin^ 

Massachusetts  by  contract,  but  tiie  c.^_i  ,  .  ^   .he  actual  costs  to  the 
contractor,  plant  rental  being  includel. 

Mystic  River  Crossing. — Two  lines  of_  36rin.  pipe  were  laid  in  a 
dredged  trench,  5  ft.  9  ins.  c.  to  c.  Tlie  trMich  averaged  8  ft.  deep, 
in  miM,  and  35  ft.  Wide  on  top,  aiidvwas.  1,200  ft.  long.  A  clam- 
shell dredge  was  used  for  most  of  the  Work,  and  averaged-  27  lln. 
ft.  of  trench.  Or  250  cu.  yds.,  pei*  day.  loading  scows>  .which  were 
damped  half  a  mile  away.  After  the  pipes  were  laid,  the  material; 
was  reloaded  into  the  scows  by  the/  dredge,  at  the  rate  of  >^0  (^^ 
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yds.  per  day.  The  cost  of  excavating  the  trench  was  54  cts.  per 
cu.  yd.  for  the  11,000  cu.  yds.  The  cost  of  backfilling  was  23  cts. 
per  cu.  yd. 

The  river  is  a  tidal  stream,  with  tide  fluctuations  of  10  ft.,  and 
is  9  ft.   deep  at  low  water. 

A  pile  foundation  was  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  to  lay 
the  pipe  on.  The  piles  were  driven  in  bents  of  2  piles  per  bent, 
bents  being  12  ft.  apart,  and  piles  6  ft.  apart  in  each  bent.  They 
were  driven  23  ft.  Into  the  mud,  sawed  off  under  water  and  capped 
witu  10  X  10-in.  spruce  byr;  a-  diver.  The  cost  of  sawing  off  and 
capping  was  ?3  per  pile. 

Some  of  the  36-in.  pipes  were  made  with  a  spherical,  or  flexible, 
joint,  and  weighed  8,260  lbs.  per  12V2-ft.  length,  costing  $24  per 
ton  (ordinary  pipe  cost  $18  a  ton),  and  required  248  lbs.  of  lead 
per  joint  8  ins.  deep.  These  flexible  joints  were  only  used  where 
the  pipe  line  curved  vertically. 

Six  lengths  of  pipe  were  joined  together  on  shore,  and  lowered 
onto  the  pile  foundation  from  a  scow  provided  with  two  derricks. 
The  pipes  were  slung  from  the  lower  chord  of  a  light  truss  75  fL 
long,  to  which  the  derrick  tackle  was  fastened.  The  scow  was 
23x70  ft,  and  the  pipes  were  lowered  over  the  side.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  scow  was  a  smaller  scow,  loaded  with  gravel, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  pipe-laying  scow  and  thus  served  to 
counterweight  tlie  pipes.  There  was  a  4-in.  centrifugal  pump  oii',' 
the  scow  for  jetting  out  the  trench  if  it  become  filled  with  mud.  *! 

To  join  the  sections  of  pipe   under   water    (every   sixth  pipe),  a. 
special  joint  was  designed.     The  spigot  end  was  turned  smooth  ilf 
a  lathe  to  a  taper,  and  had  no  head.     The  bell  was  grooved  anci!. 
designed  for  a  lead  joint  5  ins.  deep.     On  shore,  a  spigot  was  tem- 
porarily inserted  in  a  bell,  and  the  lead  joint  cast ;    then  the  spigot'"' 
w^s  pulled  out,  leaving  the  lead  joint  in  the  bell.     To  re-make  this; 
joint  under  water,  a  diver  guided  the  spigot  to  place ;    near  the  end  | 
of  the  truss  (above  referred  to)  was  fastened  a  hydraulic  cylinde^^" 
to   the  piston  of  which  was  fastened  an  Iron   rod  with  a  hook  at' 
the  end.     A  chain  having  been  fastened  back  of  the  bell  of  the  last' 
pipe,    this   hook   was    fastened    into    the    chain,    and,    when   oil   waa 
forced   into   the  hydraulic  cylinder,    the   truss  was  drawn  forward 
and   the   spigot   forced   home   into   the   bell.      Fastened   to   the  bell 
was  an  iron  collar,  which  guided  the  spigot  Into  the  bell,  and  also 
prevented   the    lead    from   being   displaced   by   any  carelessness   on 
the. part  of  the  diver.     The  pipe  line  was  tested  by  compressed  air, 
and  leaks  were  calked  by  divers. 

The  total  cost  to  the  contractor.  Including  the  pipe,  which  cost 
$6.75  per  ft,  was  $13.25  per  lln.  ft.  of  pipe.  Including  the  pile 
foundation  and  the  dredging. 

Since  the  trench  averaged  4%  cu.  yds.  per  lln.  ft  of  pipe,  at 
77  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavation  and  backfill,  the  cost  of  the 
trench  was  $3.45  per  lin.  ft  of  pipe.  This  leaves  $3.05  per  lln.  ft. 
for  the  remaining  items:  piling,  lead,  timber  and  pipe  laying.  If 
the  piles  were  45  ft.  long,  there  were  7%  ft  of  pile  per  lin.  ft  of 
pipe,  which   probably  cost  the   contractor  about   10   eta     for     ma- 
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terlal  and  10  cts.  for  labor  (including  the  $S  for  cutting  off),  or 
J1.50  per  lin.  ft.  of  pipe.  At  82  lbs.  of  lead  for  the  ordinary  joints, 
the  load  probably  cost  about  30  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  pipe.  The  spruce 
cap  on  the  piles  probably  cost  about  $18  per  M,  or  10  cts.  per  lin. 
ft.  of  pipe,  il^nce  these  three  items  would  total  Jl.ao  per  lin.  ft., 
leaving  about  ijl.la  per  lin.  ft.  as  the  cost  of  laying  the  pipe.  The 
assumptions  and  conclusions  in  this  paragraph  are  mine  and  not 
Mr.  Savilles. 

Cost  of  Laying  a  Submerged  Pipe  at  Vancouver,  B.  C* — Mr.  J. 
Causley  gives  tlie  following  relative  to  a  12-in.  main  across  the  Nar- 
rows at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  In  1906: 

There  have  been  seven  12-in.  mains  placed  across  the  Narrows 
at  various  times  during  the  past  19  years.  The  last  one  has  just 
been  put  In  position,  and  of  the  method  of  accomplishing  this  tlie 
writer  purpose's  giving  a  short  description,  trusting  that  it  may 
prove  of  some  interest,  for  the  reason  tliat  it  differed  from  the 
method  usually  followed  (with  variations  to  suit  particular  cases) 
in  such  work,  vte.,  that  of  building  a  staging,  or  anchoring  a  string 
of  rafts  along  the  line  to  be  followed,  slinging  the  pipes  over  the 
position  they  are  intended  to  occupy,  jointing  them  up  and  lower- 
ing the  connected  line  Into  place. 

This  method  would  not  have  been  suitable  in  the  cases  under 
consideration  on  account  of  the  water  varying  from  66  ft.  deep 
at  low  tide  to  75  ft  deep  at  ordinar>-  high  tida  The  tide  Is  very 
strong,  running  at  speeds  up  to  8  knots  per  hour  r  also,  and  per- 
haps the  most  Important  of  all,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shipping 
trade  of  Vancouver,  Including  ocean  passenger  and  freight  steamers, 
from  8,000  tons  downwards,  sailing  ships  towed  in  and  out  by 
tugs,  coast  steamers,  rafts,  coal  barges,  transfers  towed  by  tugs, 
etc.,  passes  through  these  Narrows.  A  system  of  hauling  the  pipes 
across  was  first  put  into  practice  by  the  "Water  "Works  Company, 
this  sj-stem  being  greatly  Improved  by  the  late  City  Engineer, 
Colonel  Tracy.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  the  Water  Works  staff. 

About  three  years  ago  It  was  Intended  to  place  another  main 
across  the  Narrows,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1904  a  contract  was 
made  with  Messrs.  Robertson,  Godson  &  Co.,  of  Toronto  and  "Van- 
couver, for  the  supply  of  cast-iron  pipes  for  a  submerged  main,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  specifications: 

To  be  12  ins.  In  diameter  internally,  1  in.  in  thickness,  lengths  to 
lay  12  ft.  each,  of  the  best  cast  iron,  strong,  tough  gray  metal,  cast 
vertically  with  the  hub  end  down,  the  bell  end  to  be  bored  spher- 
ically, and  the  spigot  end  to  be  turned  where  it  fits  in  contact  with 
the  bored  surface.  To  be  tested  to  a  pressure  of  500  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
and  hammered  under  pressure.  To  be  coated  with  Dr.  Ani^s 
Smith's  preparation,  or  preferably  with  Wartz.  Dove  &  C(^'a 
bitulithic   solution. 

The  pipes  were  obtained  from  Stavely,  near  Glasgow,  in  Scotland, 
and  weighed  between  1,725  and  1,800  lbs.  each. 
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^he  half  section,  Fig.  14,  at  a  flexible  Joint  shows  the  latest  form 
''of  the  bell  apd  spigot  of  a  pipe.  The  shape  of  the  bell  has  been 
altered  from  that  of  the  earlier  forms  to  cause  the  pipes  to  offer 
as  little  re.sistance  as  possible  in  sliding  along  the  bed  of  the  Inlet. 

The  pipes  were  delivered  at  Vancouver  In  August,  1905,  but  it 
Was  not  convenient  to  place  them  in  position  till  the  latter  part  of 
1906,  wheh  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  laid  directly-  by  the 
«lty,   under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.    S.   Maddison,  the  manager 
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Fig.  .14.,— S'lQ.xi^l^  ^flijnt. 

of  the  water  works,  who  had  had  much  experience  in  tne  work  of 
laying  previous  ipains.  Captain  Westcott,  who  was  contractor  for 
laying  two  of  the  previous  mains, ,  and  foreman  on  laying  the  steel 
main,  was  engaged  as  foreman  of  the  work.  This  main  was  to 
take  the  place  of  No.  3  pipe  line,  the  pipes  of  which  were  tak^n 
9,part  by^  a  diver  and  brought  to  the  bank. 

A  chute,  Fig.- 15,  was  constructed  of  14-in.  x  2-ln.  dressed  plank, 
with  4-in.  x  1-in.  battens  on  each  side— i.  e-,.  projecting  2  ins.  above 
~lhe  plank — supported  at  every  6  ft-,. If ^  cross  pieces  of  3-in.  x  4-In. 
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Fig.  lo. — Chute. 


quartering,  e.ich  on  2  posts  of  3  in.  x  4  in.,  from. low  M'ater  on.  the 
north  side  of  the  NirrdWls  extending  back  the  length  of  tiie  main. 
Bach  length  of  pipe  Wfes  tested  separately  under  a  preasure  of  i  3&0 
lbs.  to  the  s^ua^'inch.'  The  pipes  wei-e  then  iplaoed;  on  the  chute 
.spigot  ends  to  the  south,  with  a  piece  of  14-in.  x  2-inj'  plank,  about 
2  ft.  long",  ort  tbebed  of  the  chute  running  between  tjie  ^«  battens 
under  each  pipe  atithe  bell  end.  The  piece  ,pf  pUink  was  .c^tc^ed 
out  at  the  top  side  and  upper  end,  so  as  to  go  under,  support,  and 
steady  the  bell,  and  keep  the  pipe  ij*  the  ceiitejf  of  ^f^.  ^chute.     The 
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under  skids  of  these  blocks  were  well  greased.  The  spigot  of  each 
pipe  was  pressed  home  in  the  bell  of  tiie  next  one,  lead  run  In  and 
calked  to  make  a  tight  joint.  No  gaskets  were  used,  as  the  bells 
and  spigots  were  bored  and  turned  to  make  tight  and  flexible  joints. 
Bach  joint  required  from  60  to  70  lbs.  of  lead,  making  about  3^3 
tons  of  lead  used  in  alL  The  pipes,  after  being  put  together  and 
jointed,  were  tested  collectively  imder  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

A  line  was  pushed  through  the  pipes  with  a  rod  made  of  a 
number  of  long  slats  of  wood  nailed  together  and  a  1%-iD.  steel 
wire  cable  hauled  through  them. 

O^'er  the  lower  or  south  end  of  the  string  of  pipes  a  cast-iron 
cap  1  in.  thick,  with  strengthening  ridges  on  the  outer  side,  and 
flange  overlapping  the  end  of  the  pipe,  was  placed,  leaded  and 
calked.  This  cap  had  a  2-in.  circular  hole  in  the  center  with  a 
stuffing-box.    Through  this  was  i>assed  a  2-in.  turned  rod  3  ft  6  Ins. 


North  End  of  Main. 
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Fig.  16. — ^Arrangement  of  Hauling  Cables. 

long,  and  the  hemp  packing  was  well  tightened  up  around  iL  On 
the  inner  end  of  the  rod  was  an  eye  through  which  the  end  of  the 
1%-in.  steel  wire  cable,  which  went  through  the  line  of  pipes,  was 
passed,  doubled  back  on  the  cable,  and  secured  with  four  clips.  The 
outer  end  of  the  eye-bar,  on  which  a  screw  thread  was  cut,  went 
through  a  stirrup-shaped  ring  and  was  made  fast  to  it  with  two 
nuts.  To  this  stirrup  one  of  the  hauling  cables  was  attached  and 
secured  In  the  same  manner  as  the  cable  inside  the  pijjes  was 
secured  to  the  other  end  of  the  bar.  By  these  means  the  cable  had 
no  tension  on  the  front  end  of  the  string  of  pipes. 

The  end  length  of  pipe  carrying  the  cap,  etc,  was  covered  with 
a  wooden  lagging,  bound  at  three  places  with  %-in.  wire  rope. 
Figure  16  readily  explains  the  arrangements  made. 

Tne  cable  on  the  west  side  of  the  pipes  was  attached  to  the  40th 
pipe  by  taking  two  turns  round  the  pipe,  bringing  the  end  back  to 
the  cable,  and  fastening  it  with  4  clips.  The  cable  on  the  east  side 
of  the  pipes  was  secured  to  the  13  th  pipe  by  means  of  a  chain, 
which  had  a  round   turn  round  the  pipe,  and  the  ends  made  fast 
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to  the  cable  with  clips.  Iron  bands  were  put  round  the  pipe  and 
cables  fastened  at  intervals  to  enable  a  fair  pull  to  be  taken. 

On  the  upper,  or  north  end  of  the  pipe  a  cap  similar  to  the  one 
at  the  south  end  was  placed,  with  the  exception  that  the  2-in. 
circular  hole  In  the  center  was  through  a  plain  boss.  A  2-in.  round 
bar  passed  through  this  hole.  The  inner  end  of  this  bar  had  an  eye 
to  which  the  cable  through  the  pipes  was  attached  in  the  same  way 
as  the  other  end  of  the  cable  was  fastened  to  the  bar  through  the 
cap  at  the  south  end  of  the  pipes.  On  the  outer  end  of  this  bar 
a  screw  thread  was  cut,  and  the  cable  through  the  pipes  was  tight- 
ened up  with  a  nut.  A  second  was  placed  above  the  first  one  for 
the  sake  of  security.  A  length  of  12-in.  pipe,  4  ft.  long,  was  ;atf.ed 
Into  the  bell  of  the  last  pipe  for  the  flange  of  the  cap  to  fit  on  tou 
The  whole  was  leaded  and  thoroughly  calked.  This  wjls  cpmplet^d 
on  Aug.  19.  ,     / 

It  had  taken  about  a  month  to  do  this  work,  with  a  gang^  of 
about  seven  men,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  "Westcott. 
There   were   109    pipes,   making    1,308   ft.   of   pipes,    whose   weight 
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Flg.   17. — Arrangement  of  Gripper. 

varied  from  1,725  lbs.  to  1,800  lbs.   each,  giving  a  total  weight  of 
""about  96.05  tons.     Including  lead  caps,  internal  cdble,  etc.,  the  total 
weight  would  be  about   102  y2   tons. 

1,800  ft.,  1%  ins.  diameter,  and  1,800  ft.,  IM  tnfS.  diameter;  frfesh 
steel-wire  cables  had  been  bought.  These  cables  were  not  new,  but 
had  been  used  for  hoisting  in  the  mines.  Also  four  new  6-ln.  (cir- 
cumference) 120  fathom  manila  ropes  iiad  been  purchased  at 
5160.00  each,  for  tackle.  Six  new  3-sheave  blocks  and  two  new 
single-sheave  blocks  had  been  made  in  the  water  works  shops. 
The  cables,  on  their  reels,  had  been  taken  across  to  the  north  shore 
9f  the  .2*ra!rrows.  .       ^  ' '"'    "' ,'      _"'  '   _  ''    '"''  '  '  '   •" 

The  ehcl  of  a  line  Was  \kkii\.  ac^6ss,  Sttta'chea  tb"tife%tid' of'dii©  of 
the  cables,  and  the  cable  was  hauled  across,  a  i^ktch  blocT?  atld 
four  horses  being  used.  No  power  tackle  was  used,  as  the  hauling 
had  to  bei  done  in  the  space  of  about  15  minutes  at  slack  water. 

One  cable  was  hauled  across  at  slack  water  on  Aug.  15,  one  oh 
the  18 til,  and  one  on  the  19'th.  By  Aug.  23  everything  was  ready 
to  begin  hauling.  The  cables  had  been  examined  by  the  diver  and 
tightened  ,up  with  their  blocks  and  tackles.  ■  — 
;  By  means  of  a  gripper.  Fig.  17,  to  each  of  two  of  the  c4bles  was 
attached  a  tackle  consisting  of  a  pair  of  8-sheave  blocks  with  one 
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ot  the  120-fatbom.  6-ln.  manlla  ropes  rove  through  them  worked 
by  a  capstan  to  each  tackle  driven  by  one  or  two  borsea  The 
other  cable  had  two  tackles,  with  a  pair  ot  3-8heave  blocks  at- 
tached lo  each  tackle,  each  tackle  worked  by  a  capstan.  See  Fig, 
18.  The  drum  of  the  capstan,  Fl«.  19.  was  18  ina  In  diameter,  an4, 
the  lever  arms  11  ft.  each.  The  cable,  however,  witu  the  twa 
tackles  attached,  had  been  left  taut  too  long ;  the  flood  tide  caught 
It  and  carried  It  up  channel  about  100  ft.  at  the  center,  drawing, 
two  lengths  of  pipe  slightly  out  of  line  before  it  could  be  loosenedl' 
It  was  necessary  to  draw  It  back  to  the  north  side  and  haul  It 
across  afresh.  This  had  been  done  by  Aug.  25,  and  everything 
found  to  be  in  order.  Passing  vessels  had  caused  some  Incon- 
venience when  getting  the  lines  across. 

Monday,  August  17. — Hauling  began  at  mid-day  at  low  water 
with  four  horses.  1.  e.,  one  at  each  capstan,  and  wjis  also  con- 
tinued on  the  slack  water  In  the  evening,  lasting  altogether  about 
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Fig.   18. — Ari^ngemeiJt  of  Capstans. 


five  hours,  and  moving  the  maih  about  178  ft  The  work  could  not 
be  carried  on  longer  as  the  tldfe  whfen  stronger  would  have  caught 
the  cables  and  carried  them  out  of  line.  After  the  first  hauling  the 
manager  wenL  down  In  diving  dress,  examined  the  pipes  that  had 
moved,  found  that  they  had  been  drawn. EtraJght,  and  that  the 
joints  were  uninjured.  ' 

Tuesday,  August  28. — ^I^ullng  was  carried  on  from  noon  to  2 
p.  m.,  and  from  5  to  .8  p.  m.  The  main  was  hauled -194  f t. ;  in  all. 
372  ft.     Four  horses  had  been. used,  I.  e.,  one  at  each  capstan. 

Wednesday,  August  29. — Up  to  7  p.  m.,  only  about  35  ft.  had  been 
hauled.  The  horses  had  been  doubled  on  two  capstans  and  had 
not  pulled  well  together ;  the  tide  also  had  not  served  welU, 
Hauling  was  carried  on  from  7:10  to  7:30  p.  m.,  when  it  Wfi^ 
stopped  by  a  signal  from  the  other  side  (the  light  put  out).  It 
was  found  that  one  side  of  the  chute  had  sunk  where  swampy 
ground  was  crossed,  and  that  the  pipes  were  slipping  oil.  About 
''1  ft.  had  been  hauled;    In  all  450  ft; 

Thursday,  August  SO. — The  chute   was   strengthened  early  in   the 
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day.  In  the  morning'  the  tide  was  not  favorable  for  hauling,  which 
was  not  begun  till  about  6:30  p.  m.  Only  one  capstan  was  doubled 
till  about  9  :30  p.  m.,  when  a  second  horse  was  put  on  No.  1  cap- 
stan. Hauling  was  stopped  about  1  a.  m.,  as  the  horses  were 
Unable  to'  #brk  longer.  About  3Q0'  ft.  "had  been  hauled;  in  all 
750  ft.      , '";'     ■ 

Friday,  August  31. — In  the  morning  the  pipe  was  examined  by 
the  diver,  who  went  right  along  the  part  under  water  from  end  to 
end,  and  found  everything  in  good  order.  There  is  a  soft  shingle 
bank  extending  from  the  north  side  to  within  about  five  hundred 
feet    from    the    south    side    of    the    Narrows,    and    the    pipes    had 


Fig.  19. — Plan  and  Elevation  of  Capstan. 

ploughed  into  this  for  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  and  moved  boulders 
that  were  In  their  way.  Further  south  the  bottom  is  a  sandy 
hardpan. 

Hauling  began  about  5  p.  m.,  and  one  fleet  (the  length  of  travel 
of  the  moving  blocks,  about  75  ft.)  was  hauled  by  about  7  p.  m. 
The  tackles  were  then  overhauled.  Hauling  was  continued  again 
from  about  8  to  8:20  p.  m.,  when  the  gripper  on  the  eastern  cable 
gave  way.  It  was  got  in  order  again  and  operations  were  con- 
tinued. About  12  :30  a.  m.,  the  central  cable  slipped  in  the  gripper 
and  work  was  suspended  for  the  night.  About  150  ft.  hauled;  In 
all  900  ft. 
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The  pull  was  now  becoming  heavier. 

Saturday,  September  i.— The  diver  went  down  in  the  morning 
and  found  everything  in  good  shapes 

Hauling  began  about  4  : 30  p.  m.  The  pipe  would  not  start  at 
once,  and  the  gripper  on  the  central  cable  (No.  1  capstan)  slipped 
at  aljout  4  ■.45  p.  m.  It  had  to  be  loosened  and  a  fresh  grip  talcen, 
when  the  pipe  was  started.  The  fleet  was  finished  at  C:15  p.  m. 
It  was  found  from  measurement  that  162  ft  still  required  to  be 
hauled.  The  tackles  were  overhauled;  a  sheave  in  one  of  the 
blocks,  which  was  found  to  be  cutting  (the  hole  had  become  en- 
larged about  %  in.)  was  replaced  by  another,  and  hauling  wan 
begun  again  about  7:45  p.  m.  About  9  p.  m.  it  was  found  that  the 
head  of  No.  2  capstan  was  giving  way.  and  work  had  to  be  sus- 
I>ended  till  a  new  drum  could  be  made,  169  ft  were  hauled;  in 
all  1,069  ft ;   155  ft  remained  to  be  hauled. 

Monday,  September  3. — A  new  capstan  barrel  had  been  made 
and  placed  in  position,  and  hauling  was  begun  at  8:15  a.  m.  The 
main  was  moved  about  40  ft,  but  the  tide  was  found  to  be  running 
out  too  strongly,  and  work  was  stopijed.  The  pull  liad  become  very 
heavy,  as  so  much  of  the  main  was  on  the  ground  and  part  of  it 
was  coming  up  hilL  Six  horses  were  used  this  day*  via.,  two  each 
on  Nos.  1  and  2  capstans,  and  one  each  on  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Hauling  was  begun  again  at  11:10  a.  m.  A  gripper  slipped  soon 
after  starting.  A  fresh  pin  was  put  in  and  tightened  up,  and  haul- 
ing was  continued.  Before  long  the  rope  of  the  tackle  of  No.  2 
capstan  got  under  the  barrel  of  the  capstan  and  had  to  be  cleared. 
The  fleet  was  finished  at  12:25  p.  m.  Seventy  fe^  stfH  required  to 
be  hauled.  \'         '^    - 

The  tackle  was  overhauled  and  work  begun  again  at  1  p.  m. 
The  rope  got  under  the  barrel  of  No.  2  capstan  again  and  had  to 
be  cleared.  The  hauling  was  heavy,  but  the  pipe  moved  steadily. 
The  work  was  finished  at  2  :45  p.  m.,  the  front  end  of  the  pipe  being 
above  low  water.     Total  distance  hauled,  1,224  ft 

The  main  was  tested  on  September  5,  under  a  pressure  of  125 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  found  to  be  perfectly  tight 

Captain  Westcott  employed  11  men  during  hauling,  as  well  as 
the  diver  and  the  drivers  of  the  teams. 

The  cost  of  the  1,308  lin.  ft.  of  submerged  pipe  in  place  was  as 
follows : 

Materials. 

965.05   tons  12-in.   pipe  at   wharf J3,842.00 

Removing    to    site   of    work 200.00 

Lead,    7,000    lbs. 491.93 

8,040  ft  B.  M.  lumber  for  chute,  at  $1§ 144.72 

2.4.'?6  ft.   B.   M.  lumber  for  platform,  at   $17 41.41 

3  kegs  nails,  at  ?4 12.00 

Labor. 
Building  chutes  and  platform,  putting  up  capstans,  placing 

and  jointing  pipe,  July  2  to  Aug.  11 1,002.69 

Hauling  pipe  across  the  narrows   (Aug.  25  to  Sept    8)....    1,163.23 
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MiaoellaneovA, 
Materials,  provisions,  cartage,  incidentals,  etc 470.00 

Total     *..'..  i,..k|j.  .V ?7,367.98 

Plant  purchased   fresh    , . j  •  ^ 930.00 

Grand  total,   1,308  ft,  at  ?€.35..<in  .iiv $8,297.98 

The  above  $930  worth  of  plant  purchased  for  this  work  consisted 
of  the  following  items : 

2,000  ft.    %-in.   new   steel   cable,  at   7  cts $140.00 

2,800   ft.    iy2-in.  and   1%-in.  old  steel  cable 150.00 

2,880  ft.  6-in.   (circumference)  Manila  rope. .,...       640.00 

itiiii  -ii'yfl  t->ilj)    amy,.-    jil    of  ij.a.'  !   :-i^j;   ii-u.-iv.-   . 

Total  I    4v(rrf  ..•f<if!4*>>r«>  '»i  -^^  ,i<ii|f«!.  .mi>w.  .<>.m«  •  •it,^uOil4\  $930.00 

This  does  not  include  the  blocks.'       ..         "'7  ,. 

The  wages  paid  were  high,  being  26  to  30  cts.  per  hr.  A  team 
and  driver  received  $8  per  day ;  diver,  $15  per  day.  Of  the  $1,163 
item  of  hauling  the  pipe  across  the  Narrows,  $328  was  for  team 
and  driver  tim& 

The  foregoing  costs  do  not  include  the  cost  of  taking  up  axid  re- 
pioving  the  old  pipe  line,  which  was  as  follows: 

Labor     ...'..  .^ $1,652.77 

Materials  and  general  expense 403.59 

£l  ,-         Total .,.i $2,056.36 

Cost  of  Laying  Pipe  Across  the  Willamette  RIver.^A  32-in.  pipe 
across  the  Willamette  River,  Oregon,  was  laid  in  1895.  Two  scows 
and  an  inclined  cradle  were  used.  The  gang  was  16  men  and  1 
diver,  and  they  laid  80  ft.  of  pipe  per  day  in  a  trench  23  ft.  below 
the  water  surface.  The  plant  and  methods  are  described  in  the 
Trans.  Am.   Soc.   C.  E.,  Vol.   33,  p.   257. 

Cost  of  a  NA(ood  Stave  Pipe  Line  at  Denver. — Mr.  James  D.  Schuy- 
ler, in  Trans.'.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  31  (1894),  describes  and  illus- 
trates very  fully  the  building  of  a  wooden  pipe  line  for  Denver-, 
Colo.  The  pipe  was  30  ins.  diameter,  made  of  staves  of  Texas 
pine  1%  ins.  thick,  with  y^-in.  round  iron  bands.  A  pipe  laying 
gang  consisted  of  8  to  16  men  according  to  the  number  of  bands 
per  unit  of  length,  half  the  gang  being  employed  in  back  cinching. 
On  a  34-ln.  pipe  a  gang  placed  700  to  1,000  bands  per  day,  laying 
from  150  to  300  lin.  ft.  of  pipe.  On  a  44-in.  pipe  the  rate  was 
500  bands  per  day.  The  cost  of  erection  was  from  5  cts.  per  band 
on  a  30-in.  pipe  to  10  cts.  per  band  on  a  48-in.  pipe.  The  cost 
of  16.4  miles  of  30-ln.  pipe  Was  $1.36  per  ft,  distributed  as  follows: 

1,869   M  Texas  pine,   at  $27.50 ".  .$   51,399 

271,900  steel  bands   (%-in.)   and  shoes , 54,300 

Erection  of  pipe,  5.1  cts.  per  band,  by  contract,  k.^'Sf-BBft-i    13,866 

"'*119,565 
In    addition    the    trenching   and   backfilling   cost   48    cts.    per    ft., 

which  was  unusually  expensive.  .    . ',     >.■-.;   :' 

Cost  of  Wood  Stave  Pipe,  Astoria,  Oregon.— Mr.  John  Blrklnbine 

gives  the  following: 

An   18-in.  wooden  stave  pipe  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  7%   miles  long, 

cost   $0.90   per   ft,   in   place   Including  appurtenances,    with   lumber 
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at  135  p«r  M  and  steel  bands  at  4.S  cts.  per  Rk  Mr.  A.  Ia  Adams 
save  the  details  a9^  fellows :  Including  all  appurtenances  ttM  cost 
was  90  cts.  per  ft.,  but  It  was  76  cts. '  exclndtns  appurtenances. 
The  labor  cost  as  follows: 

Building  and    spacing  bands 

Back-cinching     

Repainting    iron    bands 3 

Backfllling  to  depth  of  6  Ins.  ST 5 

Placing    specials 3.50 

Placing   air   valves 0.75 

Unclassified    labor     3.00 

Total     100.00 

In  Colorado    5Va  miles  of  2a- >n.  wooden  .^  '■  r  a  head 
starting  at  20  ft    and  ending  at  15&  ft.,   c  ,  •.,   exclu- 
sive of  ditching.     The  cost  cf  6Vi  miles  of  ..     ....   i,^.    ,  -'-  was 

12.60  per  ft.  exclusive  of  ditching.     In  1J»03  nearly  2  r  '-in. 

wooden  stave  pipe  was  laid  at  .\bsecom    N.  J.,' for  .'.  city, 

at  12.25  per  ft  in  place.  It  .was  laid  oa  the  bydrauUc  grade  Une^ 
i^equiring  no  hea\'>-  banding. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Wood  Stave  Plpe.^In  189S  Mr.  A.  L.  Adams 
made  the  following  estimates  of  cost  per  foot  of  wood  stave  pips 
in  Chicago,  exclusive  of  contractors'  profits.  The  cost  includes  lay- 
ing the  pipe,  but  does  not  include  hauling.  Unfortunately  the  de- 
tails, upon  which  the  estimate  is  based,  are  not  given.  Apparent- 
ly the  costs  do  not  include  trenching. 

50-ft.  lOO-ft  20»-fL  ^ 

bead.  head.  head.     :  jj 

$0.49  $0.63  $0.85 

0.80  1.02  1.46 

©.91  1.14  1.61 

1.12  1.44  2.06 

1,40  1.S2  2.65 

1.6S  2.23  3.33 

1.85  2.4':  3.^7 

2.62  3.43  5.02 

3.35  i.Z',  6.40 

3.S1  5.00  7.3«-       •    •- 

4.38  5. S3  fe.Ta-i.-T 

Cost  of  Wood  Stave  Pipe  Line  at  Atlantic  City.— 2^. .  Kennet^i 
Allen  and  ilr.  C.  J.  Jlyers  giye  the  followin|:  dat^  relative  to  a 
wood  stave  pipe  built  by  contract  for  :Atlahtic  City,  BL  J.,  In  1^04. 

The  pipe  Is  42  ins.  diameter,  of  Washingtoa  fit,  the  staves  being 
out  from  2  X  6-in.  lumber,  and  measuring  1  9/16 ;  ins.  thick.  The 
bands  are  spaced  12  ins.  apart,  and  are  of  3^  in.  round  steel.  The 
bands  were  bent  by  winding  them  aroumd  a  cylinder.  38  ina  in 
diameter.  After  bending  they  were  wired  together  in  bunches  of 
five,  and  dipped  in  hot  (400°  F.)  Mineral  Rubber  Field  Paint  for 
about  3  mlns.  About  750  bands  were  bent  and  dipped  i)er  day  by 
a  gang  of  7  men  and  a  foreman,  using  20  gals,  of  mineral  rubber. 

Trenching  was  begun  Feb.  4,  and  the  9,800  ft  of  pipe  was  com- 
pleted  Apr.    16.      The   material  -  was   largely    sand,      Tibte   pipe   was 
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48 
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laid  in  the  bed  of  an  old  canal,  sections  of  which  were  dammed  off 
and  pumped  out  with  two  3-in.  gasoline  puny)s. 
The  pipe  gang  was  as  follows : 

1  foreman. 

2  men  handling  material. 
2  men  driving  staves. 

2  men   tightening  bands. 

1  man  rounding  out  pipe  by  hammering  inside. 

2  men   back-cinching. 

1  boy  painting  bands. 

2  men   tamping. 
There  were  also : 

2  day  men  on  gasolene  pumps. 
2  night  men  on  gasolene  pumps. 
2  men  on  diaphragm  pumps. 
3"5  men  backfilling. 

The  first  26%  of  the  work  cost  considerably  more  than  the  last 
74%,  due  to  the  colder  weather  that  prevailed  in  February. 

The  labor  cost  of  the  first  26%  done  during  Feb.  4  to  Mar.  5, 
was  as  follows,  per  lin.  ft. : 

Excavation   and   Backfill:         s*^  .bQOW'tQ  iVo'O  i 
4.92    hrs.    labor   at   15   cts. ..  .^.v.\  ..';...-.-...  .'f 0.74 

0.28  hrs.  foreman  at  40  cts. 0.11 

Making  Pipe: 

1.05    hrs.    labor   at    20    cts $0.21 

0.13   hrs.   labor  at   40   cts 0.05 

During  Mar.  5  to  Apr.  16,  the  labor  cost  was  as  follows  per  lin. 
ft.: 

Excavation  and  Backfill : 

4.91    hrs.    labor    at    15    cts ?0.74 

0.18  hrs.  foreman  at  40  cts O.07 

~  Making  Pipe : 

0.73  hrs.  labor  at  20  cts $0.15 

0.07   hrs.   foreman   at   40  cts 0.03 

During  tne  first  period  there  was  less  excavation  per  lin.  ft. 
and  less  water  to  handle. 

The  freight  on  the  staves  from  Washington  was  |300  per  car. 
The  contract  price  for  the  42-in.  pipe  was  $2.25  per  lin.  ft.  exclu- 
sive   of    earthwork. 

Labor  on  a  Wooden  Stave  Pipe  at  Ogden. — ^Mr.  Hehry  Goldmark 
gives  the  following  relative  to  6  ft.  wood  stave  pipe  line,  27,000  ft. 
long,  built  in  1896  near  Ogden,  Utah.  The  pipe  is  laid  in  a  trench 
8%  ft.  wide  and  9%  ft.  deep.  The  maximum  hydrostatic  pressure 
is  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  lumber  was  Douglas  fir,  the  staves  meas- 
uring 2  %  X  8  Ins,  before  final  dressing,  and  2  x  7  Vi  ins.  dressed. 
Sills,  6x8  In.  X  8  ft,  were  laid  8  ft.  apart,  with  6  x  6-in.  chocks 
or  cradles  on  top.  The  bands  were  %  to  %  in.,  and  there  were 
two  shoes  to  each  band.  A  gang  of  20  men  built  about  70  lin.  ft. 
per  day;  10  of  these  men  assembled  the  pipe  and  put  on  enough 
bands  to  hold  the  staves  together ;  the  other  10  men  put  on  the  re- 
maining bands  and  did  the  back-cinching.     There  were  1,500,000  fU 
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B.  M.  of  lumber  and  2.600,000  Iba   of  steel  in  bands  and  shoes  of 
this  27.000  Un.  ft.  pipe  line. 

Labor  on  a  Wooden  Stave  Pipe  at  Lynchburg.— A  wood  stave 
pipe  line  was  laid  in  1906  at  Lynchburg,  Va.  The  pipe  is  30  Ins. 
diam..  made  of  2  x  6-in.  redwood  staves,  banded  Tt'lth  Vj-in.  steel 
rods.  The  cast  shoes  weigh  1  lb.  each ;  320.000  bands  were  used 
for  2,000,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  staves.  A  gang  of  18  men  averaged  150 
ft.  of  pipe  built  per  day;  12  of  these  men  fit  up  and  assemble  the 
pipe,  and  6  men  back  cinch-  The  trench  was  6  ft.  wide,  the  upper 
part  being  excavated  with  drag  scrapers. 

Cost  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  CondulL— To  Mr.  G.  C.  Woollard, 
engineer  for  James  Stewart  &  Co..  contractors,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  data  relating  to  the  con«truction-of  a  »-ft.  concrete- 
steel  conduit  in  the  Cedar 'Grove  Reservoir,  near  Newark.  N.  J. 
Two  conduits,  side  by  sid«,  were  built  across  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  from  the  gate  house  to  a  tunnel  outlet  ance  the  con- 
duits are  to  be  submerged,  a  small  amount  Of  leakage  at  end  Joint* 
is  not  objectionable. 

Trial  sections  of  the  conduits  were  tested  under  hydrostatic  pre»» 
sure;  one  of  the  conduits  broke  under  an  intermil  pressure  of  15 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  rupture  taking  place  at  a  joint  near  the  springing 
line  of  the  arch  where  work  had  been  stopped  over  night  during 
construction.  Another  section,  in  which  no  stopping  had  occurred, 
resisted  a  pressure  of  34  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  but  the  leakage  of  the 
wooden  bulkhead  used  in  the  test  prevented  applying  a  greater 
pressure.  .^  „_   .       .  " 

The  concrete  was  1  :  2  :  5,  no  stone  exceeding  1  Vi  ins.  being  used. 
Expanded  metal.  No.  10  steel  with  a  3-in.  mesh,  weighing  0.56  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft.,  made  by  the  Associated  Expanded  Metal  Companies,  was 
used.  When  construction  was  begun  the  sheets  of  expanded  metal 
were  bent  up  into  the  middle  wall,  but  it  was  found  that  the  in- 
clined part  of  the  metal  acted  as  a  screen  to, separate  the  mortar 
from  the  stone.  Hence  the  form  of  the  metal  was  made  as  in  Fig. 
20.  

"The  particiilar  thing  that  was  insisted  upon  by  both  Mr.  M.  R. 
Sherrerd,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Newark  Water  Department, 
and  Mr.  Carlton  E.  Davis,  the  resident  engineer  at  Cedar  Grove 
Reservoir,  in  connection  with  these  conduits,  was  that  they  b^ 
built  without  sections  in  their  circumference,  that  the  whole  of  the 
circumference  of  any  one  section  of  the  length  should  be  construct- 
ed at  one  time.  They  were  perfectly  willing  to  allow  us  to  build 
the  conduit  in  any  length  section  we  desired,  so  long  as  we  left  an 
expansion  joint  occasionally  which  did   not  leak. 

"The  good  construction  of  these  conduits  was  demonstrated  latei, 
when  the  section  stood  40  lbs.  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  and,  in 
addition,  I  may  say  that  these  conduits  have  not  leaked  at  all  since 
their  construction.  This  shows  the  wisdom  of  building  the  conduit 
all  around  in  one  piece,  that  is,  in  placing  the  concrete  over  the 
centers  all  at  one  time,  instead  of  building  a  portion  of  it,  and  then 
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completing  that  portion  later,  after  the  lower  portion  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  set.  .,,    ,,,i^    :i  .a,i  u.  . .       ; 

"The  centers  which  I  designed  on  thls>  ytjQjf^^TJfer^  ye^Tr  simple 
and  inexpensive,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  cost  of  the  work, 
when  I  state  tliat  this  conduit,  which  measured  only  0.8  cu.  yd,  of 
concrete  to  the  lineal  foot  of  single  conduit,  cost  only  $0.14  per  cu. 
yd.,  built  with  Atlas  cement,  including  all  labor  and  forms  and 
material,  and  expanded  metal.  The  forms  were  built  in  16  ft. 
lengths,  each  16  ft.  length  having  fiv^e  of  the  segmental  ribbed  cen- 
ters such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  20,  viz..  one  center  at  each  end  and 
three  intermediate  centers  in  the  length  of  16  ft.  These  segments 
were  made  by  a  mill  in  Newark  and  cost  90  cts.  apiece,  not  includ- 


'•Oi/tsiiie  Form  Boards  /O'xZ'UB'P'lon^ 
"e'xi'xB'PBsts,  every  g'lf"  ,•  ^    .     .  j  • , 

FI^.  20.*— Centers  ifbrCorici^ete  Cohduit. 

ing  the  boltS;  We  placed'  the  lagging  on  these  forms  at  the  reser- 
voir, and  il  was  made  of  ordinary  2x4  material,  surfaced  on  both 
sides,  with  the  edges  bevelled  to  the  radius  of  the  circle.  These 
pieces  of  2  x  4  were  nailed  with  two  lOd.  nails  to  each  segment. 
The  segments  were  held  together  by  four  %-in.  bolts,  which  passed 
through  the  center,  and  iy2-in.  wooden  tie  block.  There  was  no 
bottom  segment  to  the  circle.  This  was  left  open,  and  the  whole 
form  held  apart  by  a  piece,  B,  of  3  x  2  spruce,  with  a  bolt  at  each 
and  bolted  to  the  lower  segment  on  each   side. 

"The  outside  forms  consisted  of  four  steel  angles  to  each  16  ft. 
of  the  conduit,  one  on  each  end,  and  two,  back  to  back,  In  the  mid- 
dle of  each  16  ft.  length.     These  angles  were  2x3,  with  the   2-in. 
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side  on  the  conduit,  and  the  3-in.  side  of  the  angle  had  small  lugs 
bolted  on  It  at  intervals,  to  receive  the  2x12  plank,  which  was 
slipped  down  on  the  outside  of  the  conduit,  as  It  was  raised  in 
height  The  .angles  were  held  from  kicking  out  at  the  bottom  by 
stakes  driven  Into  the  ground,  and  held  together  at  the  top  by  a 
%-In.  tie- rod. 

"The  conduit  was  10  ins.  thick,  save  at  the  bottom,  where  it  was 
12  ins.  The  reason  for  the  12  ins.  at  tiie  bottom  was  that.,  tiie 
forms  had  to  have  a  firm  foundation  to  rest  on,  in  order  to  put  all 
the  weight  required  by  the  conduit  on  them  ip  one  day  or  at  one 
time,  without  settling.  We  therefore  excavated  the  conduit  to 
grade  the  entire  length,  and  deposited  a  4-in.  laj'er  of  concrete  to 
level  and  grade  over  the  entire  length  of  the  conduit  line.  This 
gave  us  a  good,  firm  foundation,  true  and  accurate  to  work  from, 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  the  good  work  which  was  done  on  these 
conduits.  If  you  examine  them,  you  will  say.  that  they  are  one  of 
the  neatest  jobs  of  concrete  in  this  line  that  has  been  built,  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  the  inside,  which  is  true,  level  and  absolutely 
smooth.  [The  author  can  confirm  this  statement]  "When  the  con- 
duit is  filled  with  water,  it  falls  off  with  absolutely  no  point  where 
water  stands  in  the  conduit  owing  to  its  being  out  or  the  proper 
amount  of  concrete  not  being  deposited. 

"The  centers  were  placed  in  their  entiret>'  on  a  new -length  of 
conduit  to  be  built,  resting  upon  four  piles  of  brick,  two  at  each  end 
as  shown.  The  first  concrete  was  placed  in  the  forms  at  the  point 
marked  X  and  the  next  concrete  was  dropped  in  through  a  trap 
door  cut  in  the  roof  of  the  conduit  form  at  the  point  marked  Y. 
This  material  was  dropped  in  to  form  the  invert  and  this  portion 
was  shaped  by  hand  with  trowels  and  screened  to  the  exact  radius 
of  the  conduit.  The  concrete  was  then  placed  continuously  up  the 
sides,  and  boards  were  dropped  in  the  angles  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  served  as  outside  form  holders  till  the  limit  was 
reached  at  the  top,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  concrete  in 
under  the  planking  and  thoroughly  tamped.  At  this  point  the  top 
was  formed  by  hand  and  with  screeds. 

"Each  16-ft  length  of  this  concrete  was  made  with  opposite 
ends  male  and  female  respectively,  that  Lb,  we  bad  a  small  form 
which  allowed  the  concrete  to  step  down  at  one  end  to  3  ins.  in, 
thickness  for  8  ins.  back  from  the  end  of  the  section,  and  on  th^ 
other  end  of  the  section  it  allowed  it  to  step  down  to  3  ins.  in  thick- 
ness in  exactly  the  opposite  way,  making  a  scarf  joint  This  was 
not  done  at  everj-  16  ft  length,  unless  only  16  ft  were  placed  in 
one  day.  'We  usually  pla.ced  48  ft.  a  day  at  one  end  of  the  conduit 
with  one  gang  of  men.  This  was  allowed  to  set  24  hours,  and, 
whatever  length  of  conduit  was  undertaken  in  a  day,  was  absolute- 
ly completed,  rain  or  shine,  and  the  gang  next  day  resumed  opera- 
tions at  the  other  end  of  the  conduit  on  another  48  ft.  length.  This 
was  completed,  no  matter  what  the  weather  conditions  were,  and, 
towards  the  close  of  this  day  the  forms  placed  on  the  preceding 
day  were  being   drawn  and  moved  ahead. 
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"The  method  used  in  moving  these  forms  ahead  for  another  day's 
work  is  probably  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  low  cost  of  this  work, 
and  it  is  one  which  we  have  never  seen  employed  before.  The 
bolt  at  A,  Fie.  20,  was  taken  out.  and  the  tie  brace  B  thrown  up. 
We  had  hooks  at  the  points  C.  A  turnbuckle  was  thrown  in,  catch- 
ing these  hooks,  and  given  several  sharp  turns,  causing  the  entire 
form  to  spring  downwara  and  inwards,  which  gave  it  just  enough 
clearance  to  be  carried  forward,  without  doing  any  more  striking 
of  forms  than  pulling  the  bolt  at  A.  This  method  of  pulling  the 
forms  worked  absolutely  satisfactorily,  and  never  gave  any  trouble, 
and  we  were  able  to  move  the  forms  very  late  in  the  day  and  get 
them  all  set  for  next  day's  work,  giving  all  the  concrete  practical- 
ly 24  hours'  set,  as  we  always  started  concreting  in  the  morning  at 
the  furthest  end  of  the  form  set  up  and  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  old  concrete  possible  in  the  48  ft.  length,  as  the  furthest 
form  had,  of  course,  to  be  moved  first,  it  being  impossible  to  pass 
one  form  through  the  other.  ■■■■.■  vy:    v  .  j  '•   :    • 

"Six  16-ft.  sections  of  these  filrini»;'#^f'e''ISttlrt,'^  8.^'d  three  were 
used  each  day  on  each  end,  as  shown  by  the  diagram  MN',  Fig. 
20,  which  gives  the  day  of  the  month  for  the  completion  of  each 
of   seven    4  8-ft.    sections. 

"A  gang  of  men  simply  shifted  on  alternate  days  from  end  to  ehd 
of  the  conduit,  although  several  sections  were  in  progress  at  one 
time ;  and  of  course,  finally,  when  a  junction  was  made  between 
any  division,  say  of  1,000  ft.,  to  another  1,000  ft.,  one  small  form 
was  left  in  at  this  junction  inside  of  the  conduit,  and  had  to  be 
tak^n  down  and  taken  out  the  entire  length  of  the  conduit. 

"The  centers  for  a  16-ft.  length  of  this  conduit  cost  complete 
for  labor  and  material,  ?18.30,  but  they  were  used  over  and  over 
again ;  and,  after  this  conduit  was  completed,  they  were  taken 
away  for  use  at  other  points,  so  that  the  cost  is  hardly  appreci- 
able, and  the  only  charge  to  centers  that  we  made  after  the  first 
cost  of  building  the  centers,  was  on  account  of  moving  them  daily. 
Part  of  this  conduit  was  built  double  (two  6-ft.  conduits)  and  part 
single,  the  only  difference  being  that,  where  the  double  conduit 
was  built,  two  forms  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  not  so  much  was 
undertaken  in  one  day. 

"These  conduits,  when  completed  and  dried  out,  rung  exactly 
like  a  60-in.  cast-iron  pipe,  whett  emy 'oni^Mralked  through  them  or 
stamped  on  the  bottom."        '     *      ''   '   '''}   '■''"' 

Mr.  Woollard  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  cost  per  cubic 
yard  of  the  concrete-steel   conduit  above   described; 

Per  cu.  yd. 

1..3  bbl.   cement   ?1.43 

10  cu.   ft.   sand 0.35 

25  cu.    ft.    stone ^,.  ,•-«•• 1-M 

26  sq.  ft.  expanded  metal,  at  3  cts 0.78 

Loading  and  hauling  materials  2,000  ft.  to  the  iMxinsr  board     ■ 

(team    at     f4.50)      ..-.;... li  ;*i**.'4i'iUt.'.iJ; ..  0.50 

I^bor  mixing,  placing,  and  ramming ^yUr.Kf.Mw  ^>fH«->.»(TvJ-38 

I^bor  moving  forms ..., 0.60 

Total 16.14 
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Wages  were  17^  cts.  per  hr.  for  laborers  and  50  cts.  per  hr,  for 
foremen.  The  concrete  was  1  :  2  :  3,  a  barrel  being  assumed  to  be 
3.8  cu.  ft.  The  concrete  was  ml.\ed  by  hand  on  platforms  along- 
side the  conduit.  The  cost  of  placing  and  ramming  was  high,  on 
account  of  the  e.xpanded  metal,  the  small  space  in  wluch  to  tamp, 
and  to  the  sereeding  cost.  When  forms  were  moved  they  were 
scraped  and  brushed  with  soft  soap  before  being  us^d  again. 

From  Mr.  Morris  R.  Sherrard.  Engr.  and  SupL  Dept  of  Water, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  I  have  received  the  following  data  whicli  differ  slight- 
ly from  those  g^ven  by  Mr.  Woollard.  The  differences  may  ^be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  cost  records  were  made  at  different 
times.  Mr.  Sherrerd  states  (Sept.  26,  1904)  tliat  each  bJitch  con- 
tains 4  cu.  ft.  of  cement,  8  cu.  ft.  of  sand,  and  20  cu.  ft  of,  stone, 
making  22  cu.  ft.  of  concrete  In-  places  One  bag  of  cement  is  as- 
sumed to  hold  1  cu,  ft.  He  adds  that  a  10-hr.  day's  work  for  a 
gang  is  63  lin.  ft.  of  single  5-ft.  conduit  containing  4  7.4  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  and  1,260  sq.  ft.  of  expanded  metal.  This  is  e<iulvalent 
to  %  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  per  Un.  ft.  The  total  cost  of  material  for 
one  complete  set  of  forms  64  ft.  long  was  $160;  and  there  were 
7  of  these  sets  required  to  keep  two  gangs  of  men  bu^y,  each  gang 
building  63  lin.  ft  of  conduit  a  day.  Since  the  total  length  of  the 
conduit  was  3,850  ft^  the  first  cost  of  the  material  in  the  forms  was 
18  cts.  per  lin.  ft 

Cost   of  Labor  on    5-ft    Conduit: 

Per  dai'.     Per  cu.  yd. 
1    foreman   on   concrete    %  3.35  $0.07 

1  water  boy 0.75     ■  0.01 

11  men  mixing  at  $1.75 19.25  nO  39 

5  men  mixing  at  $1.50 7.50         '        0.16 

4   men  loading  stone  at   $1.40 ,  i.  -  5^60      ,  o!l2 

4    men    wheeling   stone   at    $1.40 5.60  0  12 

3  men   loading   sand   at    $1.40 2.8«  0.06 

2  men  wheeling  .sand  at  $1.40 ^80  0  06 

1  man  placing  concrete  at   si  ""    1.75  0.04' 

6  men  placine  concret-'  at    ~  '    9.00  6-!l9 

2  men  suppiying  water  at  3^00      ,   •       oi06 

1  man  placing  e.xpanded  n.ci...  „.  ._ 2.00    '  0  04  „ 

1  man  placing  expanded  metal  at  $1.50.. 1.50    '  ^"^    '''V.mf- 

Total   labor   on   concrete    ........;... $64.90-  •        I^^lTis 

Cost  fltf.Lsftiqr' Moving  Foirpis: 

■    ,'  f     .        ^ Per  day.     Percu.  yd. 

4  carpenters  placmg   forms    $13.00  40  27 

2  helpers  placing  forms   , . , 4  00  0  08 

1  carpenter  putting  up  boards  for  outside  forms     2.75  0  06 

1  helper  puttmg  up  boards  for  outside  forms 2.25  i  0  05 

2  helpers  putting  up   boards  for  outside  forms.  3.50  0  07 

1    team  hauling   lumber ,,,,...,,,  4.50  o'09 

1  helper   hauling  lunifaer    ............  ,...\.'. . .  1I75 

.Sb-tC    MO  ' 


0-Oi 


Total   labor   moving   forms .$31.75  ^  $0.66    ■ 

It  .will  be  noted  that  it  required  two  men  to  bend  and  place  the 
700  lbs.,  or  1,260  sq.  ft,  of  expanded  metal  required  for  63  lin.  ft 
of  conduit  per  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  0.5  ct  per  lb.,  or  0.3  ct 
per  sq.  ft,,  for.  the.  labor  of  shaping,  placing  and  fastening  the 
metal. •  *-■      •  :■-!.'. 

Reference  to  Other  CPP.c.ret^.CprniMits.-^In  tt>*dfe%tkm  on  Sewers 
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will  be  found  more  data  on  reinforced  concrete  conduits.     See  also 
Gillette  and   Hill's   "Concrete   Construction — Methods   and   Cost." 

Cost  of  Brick  Conduit. — A  conduit  of  horseshoe  sliape,  7^  t;. 
in  diameter,  was  built  with  a  brick  arch  8  ins.  thick  and  a  con- 
crete invert  lined  with  brick  4  ins.  thick.  The  following  relates  to 
the  brickwork.  Work  was  done  by  contract,  in  1S84,  in  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Henry  A.  Carter  gives  the  cost  of  960  M  of  brickwork 
Was  as  follows: 

Labor: 

Foreman,    39    days,    at    $5.00 %  195.00 

Laborers,    320    days,    at    ?1.25 400.00 

Laborers,   1,752  days,  at  $1.50 2,628.00 

Masons,    753   days,   at    $4.90 3,601.50 

Carpenters,    4    days,    at    $2.50 10.00 

Horse  and  car,   90  days,  at  ?3.15 283.50 

Miscellaneous    labor     23.75 

Materials: 

Brick,    960,000,    at    $8.40   per    M 9,024.00 

Cement,    315    bbls.    l;'ortland,    at    $3.20 1,008.00 

Cement,    1,681    bbls.    natural,    at    $1.26 2,118.06 

Sand,   571   cu.  yds.,  at  $1.20 685.20 

Plant: 

Boiler,    15   days,   at   $1.00 15.00 

Pumps,    101    days,    at    $0.25 25.25 

Cars  and  tools    79.00 

Forms  and   centers    304.00 

Coal,    12    tons,    at    $6.00 :.  72.00 

Office    building    57.00 

Total     - $20,529.26 

General  expense,  timekeeper,  watchman,  etc.      1,038.36 

Grand    total     $21,567.62 

These  960  M  of  brick  made   1,600   cu.   yds.   of  masonry,   or   570 

-■bricks  per  cu.   yd.     About   5%   were  culled  and   rejected.     It  took 

1.23  bbls.  of  cement  per  cu.  yd.     Masons  each  averaged  1,250  bricks 

per  day,  which  was  a  poor  average  for  men  paid  such  high  wages. 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  this  brick  masonry  was : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Masons    laying,    at    49    cts.    per    hr $  2.3» 

Laborers    tending,    including    unloading,    etc.,    15 

cts.    per   hr 2.07 

Brick,    570   at    $8.40   per   M 5.59 

Sand,   0.35  cu.  yd.,  at   $1.20 0.4  2 

Cement,    1.23    bbls 1.55 

Forms    • 0.19 

General   expense  and  miscellaneous    1.05 

Total    per    cu.    yd .$13.25 

The  cost  of  2,500  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  llie  foundation  and  In- 
vert was  as  follows: 

Labor:  P6r  cu.  yd. 

Foreman,    at    $2.75 $0.16 

Laborers,    20   at   $1.65 1.22 

Carpenters,    2   at   $2.25 0.16       '  -' 

Horse  and   car,    at   $3.15 0.15        ivi 

Miscellaneous    labor    ^•*'l  .!■.;  .;ii 

Total    labor    . . . ^f mijO*?.  Pi^-l=Vfiq«3 .  K'j*9 .  i '.  .fllW  ^  ^- 
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Materials  for  concrete    J3.34 

Lumber    for    forms    0.05 

Cement    shed    0.i'4 

Tools,     pumping,    etc     o.ut 

Grand    total    ^5.21 

Weight  of  Iron  or  Steel  Stand  Pipes.— With  iron  or  steel  assumed 
to  have  a  safe  tensile  stress  of  12,500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  assuming  that 
single  riveted  joints  have  66%  of  the  strength  of  the  solid  sheet  and 
that  double  riveted  joints  have  75%,  each  sheet  to  build  5  ft. 
Table  XIII  was  calculated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Howland  in  1S86. 
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From  this  table  the  details  of  any  iron  stand  pipe  can  be  deter- 
mined and  tabulated.  Then  from  such  a  tabulation  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  metal  as  follows ;  Figure  tlie  superficial  airea  of  the 
stand  pipe  of  given  diameter  for  a  ring  5  ft.  in  height,  multiply  this 
by  the  weight  of  a  square  foot  of  metal  of  the  thickiiess  of  each 
ring,  add  them  all  together  and  add  the  weight  of  the  bottom,  and 
then   add  10%"  for  laps  and   rivets. 

Cost  of  a  Standpipe,  Quincy,  Mass. — Mr.  CM.  Savllle  gives  the 
following  relative  to  a  300,000  gal.  steel  standpipe  built  in-1900,  at 
Quincy,  Mass.  The  pipe  is  30  ft.  diam.  and  64  ft.  high.  The  lowest 
plates  are  9/16  in.  thick,  and  the  top  plates  are  ^  in.;  thick.  The 
bottom  is  of  %  in.  plates.  The  bottom  or  floor  plates  and  the  first 
course  were  assembled  and  riveted,   resting  on  rivet  kegs  directly 
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over  their  final  location  In  the  concrete  foundation,  and  then  low- 
ered to  place  with  hydraulic  jacks. 

In  erecting,  the  contractor  used  inside  and  outside  platforms 
swung  from  the  top  of  the  last  plates  set  up,  and  for  hoisting  tlic 
plates  he  used  a  gin  pole  bolted  to  seams  in  this  course.  This  pole 
Was  of  such  a  length  that  a  block  at  its  top  was  9  ft.  above  the 
top  of  the  plate  to  which  the  pole  was  bolted.  The  hand  winch 
was  located  on  the  ground.  Riveting  and  calking  were  done  with 
pneumatic  machines,  a  12  HP.  Clayton  air  compressor  (a  larger 
compressor  should  have  been  used)  and  25  HP.  boiler  being  used. 
For  calking  a  thick  edged  tool  was  required,  as  it  made  a  better 
joint  than  a  thin  edged  tool. 

The  side  plates  were  first  set  up  with  bolts,  and*  when  all  were  in 
place,  the  riveting  was  begun  at  the  top  and  worked  down,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  lowest  two  or  three  courses,  when  riveting  kept 
pace  with  erection.  The  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  and 
the  concrete  foundation  was  filled  with  neat  cement  grout,  by 
means  of  a  force  pump,  through  grooves  left  for  the  purpose  in  the 
concrete  foundation.  During  this  process,  6  ft.  of  water  were  put 
into  the  standpipe  to  prevent  its  being  lifted. 

The  actual  cost  (to  the  contractor)  of  the  labor  on  the  stknd- 
pipe  was  nearly  0.9   ct.  per  lb.,  as  follows: 

.  "  Per  lb. 

Assembling   plates $0.33 

Riveting 0.42 

Calking     i. 0.10 

Painting     : .    0.40 

Total     10.89 

The  contractor's  plant  cost  about  ?1,600.  The  gang  employed 
■was: 

1  foreman  at  $3.50. 
1  calker  at  ?3.00. 
1  riveter  at  $2.50. 

1  engineman  at  J2.50. 

2  heaters  at  $2.00.  ' 

3  helpers  at  $1.80. 

The  contract  price  for  the  standpipe  was  3.8  ct&  per  lb  The  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  contractor  was  3.88  ct*  Pfsr  lb.,  as  follows; 

55  tons  steel  plates  at  $50 '.'1'.'. .....  .$2,750.00 

1   ton   L.  iron  at   $107 1 07.00 

70    kegs   rivets   at    $2.75 192.50 

Bolts    used    in    erection 10.00 

Moving  materials  to  and  from  shope  and 

cars     250.00 

Freight    and    materials    180.00 

Total     $3,489.50 

I«abor: 

Assembling  plates   $    383.33 

Riveting    488.38 

Calking     111.95 

Painting 47. ."56 

Total     $1,031.02 
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Since  the  total  weight  of  the  standpipe  was  116,450  lbs.,  the  cost 
per  pound  was: 

Materials     2.99  eta. 

Labor     0.89  cts. 

Total     3.88  cts. 

The  steel  standpipe  rests  on  a  concrete  foundation  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  masonry  tower.  At  contract  prices  the  total  cost  was 
as  follows : 

Foundation ; 

1,355  cu.   yda   excavation }      514.90 

284  cu.  yds.  concrete  (48  ft.  diam.  X  5  ft 

thick)      1,704.00 

Grouting  under   standpipe    133.26 

Total,    foundation    ?  2. 352. IS 

Standpipe     4.529.72 

Masonry    tower     24,T90.0Q 

Pipe    connections     339.37 

Grand  total ..$32,011.25 

■ifhe  masonry  tower  is  77  ft.  h|gh.  4%  ft.  thick  at  the  basoi  3%  ft. 
thick  at  a  point  10  iL  above  the  base.  2  ft.  ttrick  at  the.  top.     The 

following  are  principal  items  in  the  tower: 

925   cu.  yds.  rubble  masonry    (granite). 

275  cu.   yds.   dimension  stone    (granite). 

14  tons  iron  and  steel  work. 

90   sq.   yds.   granolithic  observation   roof. 

The  so-called  rubble  was  laid  in  courses  with  %-in.  joints  at  the 
face.  Between  the  tower  and  the  standpipe  the  contractor  erected  a 
staging.  Across  ine  top  of  the  standpipe  were  placed  two  pairs 
of  4  X  12-In.  timbers,  30  ft  long  and  trussed  with  1^-in.  rods, 
■rtiese  timbers  rested  partly  on  the  standpipe  and  partly  on  the 
staging.  A  platform  was  laid  on  these  timbers  and  a  guy  derrick 
with  a  20  ft.  mast  and  a  30-ft.  boom  was  mounted  on  the  platform. 

Cost  of  Steel  Stand  Pipe  Encased  in  Brick. — Mr.  £>3ward  Flad 
gives  the  following  data  relative  to  a  standpipe  built  in  1895  at  St 
Charles,   Mo. 

The  tank  is  25  ft  diam.,  70  ft  high,  and  holds  250,000  gals.  It 
is  of  steel  plates  ( %  to  %  in.  thick)  encased  in  brick,  a  space  of 
2  ft.  being  left  between  the  brick  and  the  steel.  It  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  natural  cement  concrete  5  ft.  thick.  The  roof  is  of 
steel  covered  with  slate.  There  are  si.K  horizontal  circular  girders 
riveted  to  the  steel  casing,  to  provide  for  wind  pressure,  acting  like 
the  stiCfeners  of  a  plate  girder.  The  brick  work  is  9  ins.  thick  for 
the  upper  30  ft.  and  13  ins.  thick  for  the  lower  40  ft.  and  bears 
upon  the  circular  girders  just  referred  to.  Eight  brick  pilasters 
(30  ft.  high)  were  built  for  architectural  effect,  brick  arches  join- 
ing the  tops  of  the  pilasters.  There  is  a  steel  cornice  with  a  hand 
rail  around  the  top.  A  light  scaffold  was  built  inside  the  tank,  and 
a  cage  swung  on  the  outside,  the  plates  being  raised  by  a  gin  pole. 
A  forge  was  placed  on  the  cage  and  rivets  were  driven  from  the 
inside.  After  the  iron  work  was  in  place,  the  brick  casing  was  built 
from  a  scaffold. 
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..j.^Tlia  work  was  done  by  contract  at  the  followins  prices: 

Steel     $4,450 

Brick    casing    2,807 

Foundation 678 

Total     $7,935 

Brick  Casing  Around  Stand  Pipe. — Mr.  W.  J.  Laing  gives  the 
following  aata  relative  to  a  brick  casing  built  in  1898  around  an 
iron  standplpe  to  prevent  ice  formation.  The  iron  standpipe  Is  26 
ft.  diam.  and  90  ft.  high.  It  rests  on  a  concrete  pedestal  62  ft. 
high,  7  ft.  of  which  is  below  ground  level.  This  pedestal  contains 
1,200  cu.  yds.  concrete.  The  top  of  the  standpipe  is  145  ft.  above 
ground  level.  The  masonry  casing  around  the  standpipe  is  162  ft. 
high,  and  contains  1,275  tons  of  broken  stone,  13  cars  of  cement, 
500,000  brick,  and  5,000  lbs.  of  iron.  It  required  45,000  ft.  B.  M. 
of  staging,  and  16  men  were  three  months  building  the  casing. 

Cost  of  a  Steel  Tank  and  Tower,  Ames,  la. — Mr.  A.  Marston 
gives  the.  following  relative  to  162,000  gallon  water  tank  mounted 
on  a  steel  tower  110  ft.  high,  built  at  Ames,  la.,  in  1897.  The  steel 
work  is  24  ft.  diam.  x  40  ft.  high  (excluding  the  height  of  a  hemi- 
spherical bottom).  The  curved  roof  Is  of  galvanized  iron  on  a  steel 
frame  work.  The  tank  is  supported  by  a  tower  corhposed  of  8 
Z-bar  columns  (12  in.)  resting  on  8  concrete  pedestals.  Bach  ped- 
estal is  10  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  4  ft.  square  on  top,  capped 
with  stone  18  ins.  thick.  The  lieight  of  each  pedestal  is  7  ft,  be- 
low the  stone  cap,  and  each  contains  nearly  19  cu.  yds.  of  con- 
'CTEtei  The  contract  price  for  the  foundations  Was  ?1,150.  The 
contract  price  for  the  steeli'tettfc  ftna  ttfw^f 'T^s  ?8,966j  making  a 
total  of  JlCne..     '-i-'    '.■;iM!>oi,J>i    ■^<ft,  'f|'   'h>>   ^^ 

Cost  of  Steel  Tank  and  Tower,  Portervllle,  Calif. — Mr.  Philip  E. 
Harroun  gives  the  following  data  relative  to  a  75,000  gal.  tank  on 
a  tower,   built  in  1904  for  the  waterworks  at  Porterville,   Calif.      , 

The  tank  Is  of  steel,  20  ft.  dlanu  x  25  ft.  high,  plates  being  Vi 
to  5/16  in.,  and  has  a  hemi-spherical  bottom.  Tlie  tower  has  four 
legs  108  ft.  long,  resting  on  concrete  pedestals.  The  foundation 
work  was  done  by  day  labor  at  20  cts.  per  hr.  The  tower  and 
tank  were   erected  by   contract.      The  cost  was :  p 

157   cu.   yds.   excav.   at  64%    cts I    101.74 

62  cu.  yds.  backfill  at  12 1/4  cts 6.40 

105  cU.  yds.  loaded  and  hauled   %  miles  at  201/2; '..  •■         21.35 

104.7  cu.   yds.   concrete    (tnaterials  at  $5.86,   and^  labop  at 

J1.88),   at   17.74    , - .......v. 8a0.53 

65    cu.    ft.    granite  capstones , 2-31.55 

78,532  lbs.  steel,  tower  and  tank,  in  place  at  0.06«. .' 5,1,91.00 

102  ft.   screw  pipe,  10  in.  riser.  ...u!..  ^... .  ^.  jiJi'. ./. . 269.28 

Miscellaneous -. , . . t^^ . .  n»..v..j> . «4i 19. 5J. 

Total ; . ••.•••'• <>•••••>•  5S.^56:«1 

Cost  of  Steel  Tank  and  Tower,  FaJrhaven,  IVlasa»r«.<io  televatted 
water  tank  was  built  at  Falrhaven,  JkL-j^s.,  ixx  ^893. ,  Jts  fiapadLty  i^ 
383,000  gals.  luid  its  cost  was  $19,o6t.  The  stoel  Jta«ik  iff  35  ^ 
diam.  X  50  ft  high,  with  a  conical  bolttonii  aq4  is  sui>port'e4  {jy  li 
Bteel   posts,   97   ft.   high,   surmounted   by  a  glader  3  ft.  high,   tytaJ' 
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100  ft  Each  post  rests  on  a  masonry  pedestal  9  X  9  ft,  at  the  bas« 
6  X  6  ft.  at  the  top,  5  Vi  ft.  high,  capped  with  a  4  X  4  ft.  stone  1  ^ 
ft    thick. 

Cost  of  Steel  Tank  and  Tower,  Providence^  R.  I. — Mr.  F.  M.  Bow- 
man gives  the  following  relative  to  a  steel  water  tank  and  tower 
built  in  1904  for  East  Providence.  R.  I.  The  cost  was  a  little  less 
than  1100,000.  The  tower  is  135  ft.  high  from  base  of  column  to 
base  of  tank  ;  the  steel  tank  is  50  ft.  diann.  X  70  ft  high,  and  holds 
1,000,000  gals.  The  foundations  are  of  concrete  resting  on  solid 
rock. 

Cost  of  Scraping  and  Painting  a  Stand  Pipe.  —  MK  Byron  L 
Cook  says  that  it  is  practice  to  scrape  and  paint  the  Interior  of  a 
stand  pipe  ever>'  two  years.  An  old  flat  file,  ground  to  a  chisel 
edge,  is  used  for  scraping,  and  it  costs  less  than  0.1  ct  (1  mill) 
per  square  yard  for  scraping.  He  prefers  novices  to  regular  paint-r 
era  The  cost  of  painting  with  two  coats  of  Durable  Metal  Coating 
was: 

Paint    10.049  per  sq.  yd. 

I-a.l)or   0.042  per  sq.  yd.  . 

Total     $0,091  per  sq.  yd. 

The  outside  of  the  pipe  Is  not  painted  oftener  than  once  in  five 
years,  with  Dixon  graphite  paint. 

Weight  of  Wooden  Tank  and  Steel  Tower. — A  steel  tower  80  ft. 
high  and  supporting  a  wooden  water  tank  28  ft  diam.  X  22  ft  high 
(100,000  gals)  weighed  100,000  lb&  This  weight  of  steel  includ- 
ed 25,000  lbs.  of  steel  I  beams  (24  ins.)  forming  part  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  tank  rested.  Brick  arches  between  these  I 
beams  formed  the  platform.     The  dead  load  was  as  follows: 

Lbs. 

Tank    25,000  fo 

Water     830,000 

Platform     (brick)      70,000 

Platform   steel   I   beams 25,000 

Tower     75,000 

Total     1,025,000 

Cost  of  a  Wooden  Water  Tank,  La  Salle,  III.*— The  following 
figures  of  cost  of  constructing  a  wooden  water  tank  are  given  by 
Mj-.  C.  H.  Nicolet,  of  L.a.  Salle,  IlL  The  tank  was  buUt  to  replace 
a  tank  which  failed  on  March  29,  1905,  because  of  the  rusting  and 
bursting  of  the  iron  bands  or  hoops.  This  old  tank  was  30  ft.  in 
diameter  and  24  ft.  high,  and  was  mounted  on  a  circular  stone 
tower  77  ft  high.  It  was  built  of  Louisiana  red  gulf  cypress,  the 
stairs  and  bottom  being  3  ins.  tliick  and  the  hoops  3/16  X  6  Ins.  and 
^4  X  6  Ins.,  with  the  usual  spacing.  The  new  tank  was  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  type,  but  with  changes  in  details.  The  grade 
of  the  lumber  was  raised  by  limiting  tlie  amount  of  bright  sap  on 
any  one  edge  to  1  Vj  Ins.  This  change  increased  the  cost  of  the 
wood  work  about  1-1%.     The  most  imcortant  change,  however,,  was 

•Engineering-Contracting,  Sept.   26.    1906.    .,rt»«oO-^«j-,3»frTOi^» 
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in  the  style  of  band  used.  Round  rods  were  used.  There  were  29 
hoops  of  IVfe  in.  diameter  and  six  at  the  top  1  in.  in  diameter,  al.' 
of  mild  steel.  They  were  spaced  5  ins.  apart  on  centers  at  the  bot- 
tom and  varying  up  to  2 1  ins.  at  the  top.  The  hoops  were  made 
of  three  30-ft.  rods  with  a  short,  filling  piece,  this  being  the  limit- 
ing length  obtainable  from  stock.  The  rods  were  bent  to  tlia 
proper  curve  before  being  placed.  The  joints  were  made  by  means 
of  malleable  iron  lugs  of  the  type  commonly  used  in  built-up  stay^ 
pipe  in  the  West.  The  cost  of  the  tank  as  described  was  as  fqi-; 
lows : 

Materials : 
Tank  complete  at  mill   (wood  work  only)    "Tank  grade".. $    698r00 

Added  for  raising  grade  of  Itimbev    7(i;0'() 

Freight     ,-. *  *.. ..  t:. .  >, Sy.OW 

$     813.00 

Rods,    1  %    in.    round 10,046  lbs. 

Rods,    1        in.    round 1,78-t  lbs. 

11,780  lbs. 

11,780  lbs.,   at   $1.85   Chicago >......       217.95 

Lugs.  116— 1%-in.  at  43M!C. $41.76 

Lugs,      24 — 1-in.    at    36c 8.64 

' 50.40 

Total    materials    $1,081.35 

Labor:  ,  jv 

Machinists  and  helpers — threading , ant}  bending  rods,  grind-   ,       ,j^ 
ing  lugs,   etc.,    214   hours .V.  .'.';  .f      45:00 

Carpenters  and  helpers,   removing  debris  of  old   tank  and 

erecting  new  tank  and  roof;  also  painting,  907  hours....       200-00 

Laborers— mainly    removing   debiis   of   old   tank .    10.00. 

Total    labor     %    255.00 

Grand  total    $l,336.3,5( 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  labor  of  putting  on  the  roof  is  in- 
cluded above,  but  not.  the  material.  This  consisted  of  ai  flat  cover 
made  of  1%  In.  tongued  and  grooved  plank  resting  on  2  X  12  in. 
joists  tops  fliusli  with  top  Of  tank,  supported  on  two  trucks  with 
cups,  and  two   6  X  6   in.  posts,  each. set  on  tank   bottom. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Standpipes.*— Mr.  George  H.  Snell,  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Barbour,  and  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Wason  give  the  following'  data  relative 
to  a  reinforced  concrete  standpipe  built' in  1904  at  Attlfeborough, 
Mass.  The  standpipe  Is  50  ft.  diam.  x  100  ft.  high,  and  hblds  1,500,- 
000  gals.  The  experience,  gained  with  a  former  standpipe  of  iron 
indicated  that  a  steel  pipe  would  have  a  life  of  only  20  years,  because 
the  water  contained  cartion  dioxide  (CO-).  Two  tons  of  rust 
had  been  removed  annually  from  a  wrought-lron  standpipe  30 
ft.  in  diam.  x  125  ft.  high.  The  bid  on  a  steel  standpipe,  50 
ft.  X  100  ft.,  was  $37,135.  The  bid  of  the  Aberthaw  Construction 
Co.  on  the  reinforced  concrete  standpipe  and  gate  house  was  $34,000, 
which  was  accepted. 

The  concrete  wall  is  18  ins.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  8  ins.  thick 
at  the  top.  Tlie  bottom  is  of  concrete  1  ft.  thick,  and  the  concrete 
foundation,  18  ins.   thick,  re.sts  on  hardpan  7  ft.  below  the  ground 

*Engineering-Contractvng,  Dec.   26.  1906. 
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level.  The  concrete  foundation  Is  of  1 :  3 :  6  concrete.  The  walls  are 
of  1:2:4  concrete,  reinforced  with  round  steel  rods  (0,40  carbon). 
Kods  of  milder  steel  would  have  been  better,  for  it  was  difficult  to 
bend  them  so  that  they  would  hold  their  shape,  on  account  of  their 
springiness.  Twisted  steel  rods  could  not  be  bent  in  true  planes 
and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  rods  were  pulled  through  a  '  tire 
bender  around  a  curved  form  by  a  steam  engine.  The  rods  we^.in 
56%-ft.  lengths,  and  were  spliced  by  overlapping  30  ins.,  using 
Crosby  guy-rope  clips  without  which  it  would  have  l>een 
difficult  to   secure  It  was  at  first  attenfi>C^ 

to  support  these  h'  vertical  rods  of  twisted  mK>t>\, 

but,  due  to  lack  of  iigiuiLy  ui  imrsf  rods,  4-in.  channels  were  sub- 
stituted, spaced  11  ft.  apart.  It  would  have  been  better  had.  the 
channels  been  closer.  Holes  were  punched  through  the  flang^  jof 
the  channels  at  proper  inter\'als,  and  %-ln.  pins  inserted  to  fwp- 
port  the  hoops  or  rings  as  in  Fig.  21.  Up  to  a  height  of  6i  ft. 
there  were  two  rings  of  ly^-in.  bars  spaced  3%  to  8  Ins.  vertically. 
There  were  2^  ins.  of  concrete  outside  of  the  outer  ring,  and  4uia^ 
between  the  two  rio^^s.     From  60  to  SI  ft.  there  was  but  oni  flng, 


.\bove  81   W 


iiameter;;wa« 


spaced  as  shown  in   Fig.    2i 
duce^'to  \y%  ins. 

The  labor  of  bending  and  placing  the  steel  actually  cost  J9  per 
ton,  or  0.45   ct.  per  lb.     The  Crosby  clips  cost  37   cts.  each. 
The  cost  J^Lt^^iXZ :  4  concrete   in  the  walls  was  as  follows: 
"^^fctgi^  Per  cu.  yd. 

Cert^^^fct'. $  4.80 

Sand   and  -  stone 3.90 

Mixing    concrete     , 0.40 

Placing  concrete    -•^- ^-^ 

Forms,    labor    and    lumljer 2.65 

480   lbs.   steel,   assumed  at  2   cts. 9.60         '' 

Bending  and   placing    480    lbs.,   at    0.45 2.16         ^ 

4    Croshv  clips,  at   0.;?T 1.48 

l-ODtl     S27.19 

There  are  770  cu.  yds.  in  the  walls,  which,  at  ?27.19,  gives  an 
actual  cost  of  $20,936.  This  does  not  include  the  co.=t  of  plastering 
and   waterproofing. 
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There  are  nearly  90  ou.  yda  In  the  floor,  which  are  included  in 
the  770  ciL  yda  above  Kiven.  There  are  about  230  cu.  yda  of 
1:3:6  concrete  in  the  foundation. 

The  standpipe  has  an  ornamental  concrete  cornice  and  a  dome- 
shaped  roof  of  Guastavino  tile. 

A  timber  tower  60  ft  high  wae  erected  Inaide  the  standpipe  and 
a  derrick  with  a  40-ft.  boom  was  mounted  on  the  tower,  the  derrick 
being  operated  by  an  engine  o-  •'  ^'"iund.  When  the  standpipe 
had  reached  a  heiglu  of  40  i  ght  of  the  tower  was  in- 
creased to   110  ft.  and  the  der: oJ.     The  cost  of  this  tower 

and  of  raising  the  derrick  was  J  1,700,  which  is  equivalent  to  52.20 
per  cu.  yd.  This  is  charged  against  the  Item  of  forms  and  of 
placing  concrete. 

The  plant  Included  a  Sturtevant  roll  jaw  crusher,  bucket  elevator- 
and  rotary  screen,  and  a  Smith  mi.xer. 

The  floor  and  a  section  of  wall  ly^  tt.  high  were  molded  in  one 
operation,  after  which  the  wall  was  built  up  in  sections  7V4  ft. 
high.  The  reinforcing  was  first  built  up  to  a  height  of  7^^  ft.  and 
then  the  forms  were  placed.  The  forms  weie  made  in  sections  11  ft 
long.  The  Ifagging  of  the  outside  forms  was  boards  nailed  vertically 
to  wooden  ribs.  The  lagging  of  the  inside  forms  was  boards  placed, 
one  at  a  time,  horizontally,  as  the  wall  was  built  up,  so  that  the 
concrete  was  always  easily  accessible.  The  sections  of  forms  were 
locked  together  by  iron  clampa  Two  sets  of  forms  were  used,  so 
that  one  set  was  left  in  place  while  the  other  was  being  raised  and 
made  ready  to  receive  the  concrete.  The  batter  of  the  outside  of 
the  tank  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  for  they  had  to  bo 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  provide  for  the  decreasing  circum- 
ference. It  is  questionable  whether  the  cost  of  this  adjusting 
did  not  exceed  the  saving  of  concrete  effected  by  the  use  of  a 
batter. 

Fig.  23  shows  the  timber  tower  and  the  standpipe  partly  builL 

Fig.   22   shows  the  design  of  the  standpipe. 

Since  the  wall  was  built  in  sections  7V2  ft.  high,  great  care  was 
taken  to  secure  a  perfect  joint  between  the  sections.  At  the  top 
of  each  concrete  section  a  groove  was  formed  by  a  2  x  3-in.  strip  of 
beveled  wood.  When  this  was  removed,  the  top  surface  was  well 
scrubbed  with  water  and  coated  with  neat  cement.  This  joint 
proved  very  effective.  The  operation  of  placing  steel  and  raising 
forms  for  a  new  section  took  three  days,  so  that  the  concrete  sur- 
face was  quite  hard  when  concreting  was  resumed- 

The  concrete  was  dumped  on  platforms  on  the  tower  and  shoveled 
into  the  forms.  Care  was  taken  not  to  make  the  concrete  so  wet 
that  spading  and  ramming  would  drive  the  stone  to  the  bottom  and 
leave  porous  spots.  The  mixture  must  not  be  more  wet  than  will 
enable  tlie  mortar  to  support  the  broken  stone.  Atlas  Portland 
cement  was  used  throughout. 

After  the  wall  had  reached  a  height  of  20  fU  the  tank iwaa  fiUed 
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with  water,  and  it  was  Icept  filled,  as  the  work  progressed,  to  the 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  set  of  forms.  Considerable 
leakage  developed  at  first,  but  this  gradually  grew  insignificant, 
although  the  waterproof  coat  had  not  yet  been  placed.  At  no  time 
was  more  than  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  exterior  surface  wet  by  leak- 
age. During  the  winter  some  of  the  concrete  scaled  off  near  the 
bottom  on  the  outside,  apparently  due  to  cavities  outside  the  steel 
reinforcement,    probably   caused   by  a   slight   moving  of  the   forms 


f'"i         i<^g.  23. — Erecting  Concrete  Standplpe. 
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when  the  concrete  was  being  placed.  Repairs  were  made  by  digging 
around  the  outside  rows  of  steel  reinforcement,  putting  on  iron 
clips  ( %  X  %  in. )  of  iron  bolted  through,  and  then  forcing  cement 
Into  the  cavities  around  the  clips  by  throwing  it  a  distance  of  4  ft. 
against  the  wall.  Expanded  metal  was  then  fastened  to  the  clips, 
and  covered  with  cement  plaster,  and  then  more  expanded  metal 
was  put  on  over  this  and  plastered. 

The  Inside  of  the  tank  was  plastered  after  roughening  the  sur- 
face of  the  concrete  with  a  pick.     The  plastering  seemed  to  have 
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little  effect  in  absolutely  stopping  the  leakage.  The  lower  25  ft 
were  subsequently  given  5  more  coats  of  piaster  without  entirely 
stopping  leakage.  Finally  the  surface  was  treated  by  the  Sylvester 
process,  as  follows:  ,  .,    v       ■ 

Thoroughly  dissolve  %  lb.  pure  Castile  olive  oil  soap  to  each  gal- 
lon of  water.  Thoroughly  dissolve  1  lb.  of  puie  aium  in  8  gals,  of 
water.  Thoroughly  clean  the  wall  and  dry  it.  Apply  the  soai)  solu- 
tion boiling  hot,  with  a  Hat  brush,  taking  care  not  to  form  a  froth. 
Wait  24  hours  so  that  the  solution  will  become  dry  and  hard  upon 
the  w^alls.  then  apply  the  alum  solution  in  the  sama  way.  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60  to  70'  F.  Wait  2  4  hours,  and  repeat  wfth^ternate 
coats  of  soap  and  alum.  , 

In  1S70  this  process  was  used  successfully  to  waterproof  brick 
walls  on  the  Croton  reservoir,  4  coats  of  each  solution  being  suffi- 
cient;  1  lb.  of  soap  covered  37  sq.  ft.,  and  1  lb.  of  alum  cov- 
ered 95  sq.  ft 

After  applying  four  coats  of  each  solution  to  the  concrete  stand- 
pipe,  up  to  a  heiglit  of  35  ft.,  water  was  admitted  to  a  height  of 
100  ft,  and  only  four  leaks  developed.  Then  four  more  coats  were 
applied  to  this  35-ft.  section,  and  above  that  only  four  coats  were 
used. 

It  was  foimd.  by  tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  that  three 
Crosby  clips  developed  the  full  tensile  strength  of  the  1^-in.  re- 
inforcing rods. 

The  design  of  this  tank  and  further  details  are  given  In  "Concrete 
Construction"  by  Gillette  and  Hill. 

Materials    In    a   Reinforced   Concrete   Stand    Pipe. — Mr.   J.   L.   H. 

Barr  gives  the  following  relative  to  an  8l-ft.  standpipe  of  reinforced 
concrete  built  in  1903  at  Milford,  Ohio. 

The  outside  diameter  is  15  Vi  ft.  The  shell  is  9  ins.  thick  for  the 
lower  30  ft.,  7  ins,  thick  for  the  ne.xt  25  ft,  and  5  ins.  thick  for  the 
remaining  26  ft.  The  concrete  foundation  is  octagonal,  20  ft  diam- 
eter of  inscribed  circle,  and  6  ft.  thick.  The  shell  is  made  of  1 ;  3 
mortar  (no  stone)  reinforced  with  1  x  1  x  %-in.  T  bars.  The  ver- 
tical bars  are  18  ins.  c.  to  c. ;  the  horizontal  bars  are  spaced  6  to 
the  foot  for  the  lower  30  ft.,  5  to  the  foot  for  the  next  23  ft,  and 
4  to  the  foot  for  the  remaining  26  ft  "      " 

The  forms  were  3-ft  staves  (1V6  x3  ins.)  called  to  circular  ribs 
(4x4  in.),  the  topmast  rib  extending  1  in.  above  the  tops  of  the 
staves  so  as  to  form  a  rabbit  to  receive  the  next  form.  Three  sets 
of  forms  were  used,  each  3  ft.  high.  Each  set  consisted  of  an  inner 
and  an  outer  form,  each  divided  into  8  segments  for  ease  of 
handling.     This  standpipe  required  : 

68  cu.  yds.  gravel  containing  40%  sand  (for  base). 
90  cu.  yds.  sand  (for  shell). 
270  bbls.  cement 
25,000  lbs.  steeL 
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There  would  appear  to  be  insufficient  steel  in  the  borlJBontal  riags. 
since  the  tensile  stress  at  the  bottom  is  nearly  22,000  lbs.  per 
sq.   in. 

The  amount  of  gravel  for  the  base  or  foundation  appears  to  be 
approximately  correct,  since  it  would  be  about  70  cu.  yds.  of  con- 
crete ;  but  the  amount  of  sand  appears  to  be  overestimated,  as  the 
shell  would  contain  but  60  cu.  yds.  The  base  inside  the  shell  was 
covered  with  1  :  3  mortar  6  ins.  deep,  which  would  require  about  8 
cu.  yds. 

It  is  stated  that  the  contract  price  for  this  standpipe  was  ?200 
less  than  the  lowest  bid  for  a  steel  standpipe. 

Cost  of  12-in.  Well,  Portersviile,  Calif.— Mr.  Philip  E.  Harroun 
gives  the  following  cost  of  12-in.  well,  216  ft.  deep„  ariven  in  1904 
at  Portersviile,  Cal.  The  material  penetrated  was  clay.  The  con- 
tract price  for  drilling  the  well  and  driving  the  casing  was  ?2  per 
lin.  ft.  The  well  had  a  double  casing,  the  inner  casing  being  No.  14 
gage,  and  the  outer  being  No.  16  gage,  in  2-ft.  lengths.  The  casing 
cost  $1  per  ft.  thus  making  the  total  cost  $3  per  ft.  Various  inci- 
dentals added  $50  to  the  cost  of  the  well. 

Relative  Cost  of  Waterworks  and  of  Filters.— When  it  is  gener- 
ally known  that  it  costs  about  $100  to  produce  a  million  gallons  of 
water  in  the  average  city,  and  less  than  $10  to  purify  it  by  filtra- 
tion— including  plant  interest  and  depreciation  in  both  cases — there 
is  certain  to  be  far  less  hesitancy  about  incurring  the  expense  of 
providing  filter  plants.  Somehow  tlie  impression  prevails  that  pump- 
ing water  and  delivering  it  through  pipes  is  very  cheap,  and  that 
filtering  is  exceedingly  expensive,  whereas  it  costs  ten  times  as 
much  to  supply  water  as  it  does  to  filter  it  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. The  expensive  system  of  piping  that  underlies  tlie  streets 
-of  a  city  costs  about  $35  per  capita  of  population,  whereas  a  slow 
sand  filter  plant  capable  of  supplying  100  gals,  per  capita  per  day 
costs  only  $3.50  per  capita,  and  a  mechanical  filter  plant  costs  less 
than  $2.70  per  capita.  In  other  w.ords,  by  an  expenditure  of  about 
10%  more  than  the  first  cost  of  a  piping  and  pumping  system  for  a 
city  of  less  than  100,000  population  a  filter  plant  can  be  added  to 
the  existing  water  supply  system. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  filter  plant  is  not  corre- 
spondingly small,  but  it  is  a  relatively  small  item  nevertheless.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  data  subsequently  given,  the  principal  cost 
of  operating  a  sand  filter  is  the  scraping  and  cleaning  the  sand, 
and  replacing  it  on  the  filter  bed.  Year  by  year,  improved  methods 
have  been  develop^  tor  washing  and  handling  the  sand,  and  the 
end  of  this  development  is  by  no  means  reached  yet. 

Cost  of  Filter  and  Filtering,  Ashland,  Wis.— Mr.  William  Wheeler 
gives  the  following  relative  to  a  slow  sand  filter  built  In  1895  at 
Ashland,  Wis.  This  was  the  first  sand  filter  plant  in  America  to  be 
covered  with  masonry.  The  3  filter  beds  have  an  area  of  %  acre. 
They  are   so  located  on   the   lake  shore   that  It   woe  naceoaair  to 
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build  a  pile  bulkhead  around  thre«  sides  of  the  filter  bed&  Tbe 
walls  are  of  concrete  and  brick.  3  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  2  ft. 
at  the  top.  The  beds  are  roofed  witia  groined  elliptical  brick 
arches  (15%  ft.  span),  resting  on  brick  pillars,  and  backed  with 
concrete.  Tno  courses  of  brick  laid  flat  form  the  arch  rings  (5 
ina  thick).  The  floor  is  of  concrete  only  3  ina  thick.  It  is  below 
the  lake  level,  which  necessitated  building  a  cofferdam  during  con- 
struction. The  sand  beds  are  4  ft.  thick  resting  on  9  ina  of 
gravcL  The  work  of  construction  was  entirely  by  day  labor.  The 
cost  was  as  follow^s: 

470  Hn.  ft.  cofferdam   (not  with  earth  filling) I  1,720 

Handling    water 493 

6,a43     cu.  vds.  «irth  excavation 3,233 

340.400  brie  '        '      "    in  walla 6v232 

45.000  bri  .n   piers 82T' 

349.550  bri.  n    roof   arches 6.75* 

Centers  for  root  amies   (labor  and  materials* l.XbX' 

37   manholes    .,. 724, 

House  over  effluent  chamber  and   sump  well 62T 

1,000    cu.    yds.    concrete 5.977> 

Vitrified  collecting  pipes,   laid 116: 

Cast-iron  collecting  pipes,  laid 689: 

Cast-iron    supplying    pipes,    laid 725 

Pipe,  pipe  connections,  pump,  etc 719 

8S0  cu.  yds.   gravel  in  filter  beds 1.949 

3,385  cu.  yds.  sand  in  filter  beds 4,201. 

Sundries     2.268 

Engineering  and   superintendence 1.800 

Total     540,178 

This  is  equivalent  to  about  |i>u,oui>  per  acre,  but,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  difficult  conditions  and  winter  work,  the  cost  would  have 
been  ?5.000  less,  or  ?70,000  per  acre,  including  pump  well,  sump- 
well,  effluent  chamber,  piping  and  housing.  A  further  reduction  of 
10  to  15  per  cent  in  cost  could  be  effected  where  building  stone  and 
suitable  sand  and  gravel  were  near  at  hand. 

This  plant  filtered  1,100,000  gals,  per  day,  or  at  the  rate  of 
2,200,000  gals,  per  acre  per  day.  It  required  10  scrapings  of  sand 
per  year,  removing  610  cu.  yds.  of  sand,  which  was  equivalent  to 
1.52  cu.  yda  of  sand  scraped  per  million  gallons.  The  cost  of  this 
scraping  was  62  cts.  per  million  gallons,  or  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of 
sand,  the  cost  of  scraping  a  bed  of  one-sixth  acire  being  as  follows : 

3  men  scraping,    Vt   day,  at  $1.50 ., ?2.25 

2  men  wheeling  In  filter,   V,  day,  at  11.50 1.50 

1  man  tending  bucket  at  bottom,    Vi  day,  at  J1.50 0.7S 

2  men  load  and  dump  at  bottom,    i^   day,  at  11.50 1-5© 

1  man   wheeling  away  at  top 0.75 

1  single   team   to   hoist   bucket ; ii)t.i\  .«.'?* 2.50 

Tools  and  sundries • 0.50 

Total  for  1/6  acre 8.50 

There  were  21  cu.  yda  of  sand  (plus  the  mud)  removed  at  each 
cleaning  of  a  bed,  making  the  cost  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  dirty 
sand  was  not  washed,  but  new.  clean  sand  was  delivered  by  contract 
and  placed  for  $1  per  cu.  yd.  Hence  the  cost  of  scraping  sand  and 
of  replacing  with  new  sand  cost  J1.40  per  cu.  yd.  of  sand  scrai>ed. 
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or  $2  13  per  million  gallons.  Adding  13  cts.  to  this  for  superin- 
tendence, etc.,  the  total  cost  of  filtering  was  ?2.26  per  million  gals. 
At  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  plant,  the  capital 
charges  are  $5.05  per  million  gallons,  making  a  total  of  ?7.31  per 
million  gallons. 

Cost  of  Filter,  Berwyn,  Pa. — Mr.  J.  W.  Ledoux  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data  relative  to  a  small  ( i^  acre)  sand  filter  plant  built  In 
1898  at  Berwyn,  Pa.  It  has  a  nominal  filtering  capacity  of  1,500,- 
000  gals,  per  day.  The  filters  are  built  in  3  compartments  (not 
roofed)  each  having  7,500  sq.  ft.  effective  filtering  area,  or  about 
85  ft.  square.  A  vertical  section  through  the  filter  beds  shows  30 
ins.  of  sand,  6  ins.  of  gravel,  3  ins.  of  concrete  floor  and  8  ins.  of 
puddle.  The  main  drains  are  12-in.  vit.  sewer  pipe;  the  laterals  are 
4-in.  tile,  spaced  6  ft.  apart,  set  in  depressions  in  the  concrete.  The 
side  walls  are  of  rubble,  outside  of  which  is  the  embankment.  The 
cost,  including  a  $2,000  gate  house  and  accessories,  was  as  follows: 

6,77iJ  cu.  yds.  excavation,  at  $0.241 $  1,630.80 

528.3  cu.  yds.   stone  masonry,   filter  basin,  at  $5.541 2,927.31 

2.4  cu.  yds.  brick  masonry,  filter  basin,  at  $9.16 21.98 

304.5  cu.  yds.  concrete,  filter  basin,  at  $6.153 1,873.43 

2,432  sq.  yd&  plastering  and  forming  gutters,  at  $0.243...  591.60 

3,200  lin.  ft.   4-in.  tile  drain,  in  place,  at  $0.065 207.20 

246  lin.  ft.  12-in.  collecting  drain,  at  $0.654 160.80 

286  lin.  ft.  12-in.  clean-out  drain,  at  $1.198 342.64 

281  lin.  ft.  12-in.  cast-iron  inlet  and  outlet  pipes,  at  $1,571  441.57 

200  lin.  ft.    14-in.   cast-iron  filter   discharge,   at  $2.192 438.36 

542  cu.  yds.  puddle,  at   $0.709 384.63 

655.55  tons  gravel  in  filter  bottom,  at  $2.115 1,386.62 

2,696.83  tons  sand  In  filter  bottom,  at  $1.639 4,420.10 

97.2  cu.  yds.  stone  masonry,  gate  house,  at  $7.234 703.07 

10.75  cu.  yds.  brick  masonry,  gate  house,  at  $7.38 79.33 

125.3    cu.    yds.    excavation   and    back    fill,    gate   house,   at 

$0,985     123.43 

Booflng   (slate),  woodwork  and  painting,  gate  house 210.81 

■"9,584   lbs.  flange  pipe   (12-in.),  gaskets,  etc.,  at  $0.031 296.26 

Registering    and    weir    apparatus 272.45 

Valves  (6  to  12-in.),  with  boxes  and  band  wheels 254.69 

Superintendence   and   engineering 729.00 

Incidentals   1,000.00 

Total    $18,535.59 

Since  the  filter  bed  has  a  total  area  of  22,500  sq.  ft,  the  cost  was 
about  82  cts.  per  sq.  ft  (Including  cost  of  the  gate  house),  or 
$35,700  per  acre.  This  cost  is  equivalent  to  $12,000  per  million 
gallons  of  daily  capacity.  The  "superintendence  and  engineering" 
was  4  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Cost  of  Filter,  Nyack,  N.  Y.— Mr.  G.  N.  Houston  gives  the  fol- 
lowing relative  to  a  slow  sand  filter  plant  built  In  1899  at  Nyack,  N. 
Y.  The  filter  beds  are  not  roofed.  There  are  two  beds  74  x  116  ft 
each,  having  a  combined  filtering  area  of  0.38  acre.  The  maximum 
consumption  of  water  at  Nyack  was  630,000  gals,  per  day,  which 
would  require  a  filtering  capacity  of  3,300,000  gals,  per  acre  per 
day,  If  only  one  bed  were  used,  but,  in  practice,  both  beds  are  used 
except  when  one  Is  being  cleaned.  The  raw  water  is  drawn  by 
gravity  from  a  nearby  creek.     The  filter  is  located  In  a  swamp. 
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adjacent  to  tiie  crewk,  which  miide  Us  construction  expensive.  In 
order  to  deliver  the  creek  water  by  gravity  to  the  filter,  It  ^"as  nec- 
essary to  excavate  for  the  filter  beds  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  The  ma- 
terial was  a  wet  tenacious  clay  whose  banks  would  crack  and  slip, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  the  side  walls  on  piles.  The 
clay  was  spaded  out  in  chunks  that  were  lifted  by  hand  Into  wagons. 
Temporary  plank  roads  had  to  be  laid.  Sheet  piles  were  driven  all 
around  the  filter  beds  and  left  in  place.  Bents  of  bearing  pilee 
were  driven  underneath  the  retaining  walls,  capped  and  floored 
with  plank.  On  this  pile  foundation,  which  cost  |3  per  lin.  ft.  of 
wall,  was  built  a  small  concreted  retaining  wall  for  a  height  of  3  ft. 
8  ins.,  the  top  of  this  wall  being  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  top 
of  the  sand  in  the  filter  bed.  The  earth  slope  above  the  retaining 
wall  was  paved  with  8  ins.  of  concrete  ajxd  vitrified  brick  for  a 
length  of  about  6  ft.  measured  up  the  1  Mi  to  1  slope.  The  division 
wall  was  also  supported  on  a  pile  foundation,  and  was  of  concrete 
up  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  filter  sand,  and  above  that  It 
was  of  vitrified  brick  2  ft.  thick.  The  work  was  done  by  contract 
at  the  following  cost  to  the  village : 

Excavation   (10 »4  ft  deep  and  about  7,000  cu.  yds.) I  5,270 

Grading   and    soiling    1,500 

Sheet    piles,    66,000   ft.    B.   M.,   at   »50.. 3,300 

Bearing    piles,    352,    at    $4.42 1,558 

Hemlock   caps   and    floor 838 

Tellow  pine  caps  and  floor 465 

Concrete  floor.   Id^a   ina    thick    ($1.50  per  sq.  yd.).........  2.738 

Concrete  walls,   430  cu.   yds.,   at   |4.40 :...  1,892 

Concrete    slope    paving 484 

Brick  slope  paving.    13.45  cu.   yds,,  at   J8.40 113 

Blue-stone    curb    250 

Vitrified   pipe  drains    (about   1,400   lin.    ft.    of  6-in.    and   230 

ft.    of    15-in.) 347 

Gravel  (12  ins.)  and  sand   (36  ins.),  2,570  cu.  yds.,  at  ?2.15.  5,524 

House    over    regulating   chamber 150 

Pipe  laying 58 

Miscellaneous 350 

Total ?24.737 

EJnglneering   ($3,644)   and  inspection   ($713) 4,357 

Total,    0.38    acres,   at   $76,553 $29,094 

This  is  an  unusually  high  cost,  due  to  the  conditions  above  given, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  dragged  along,  which  made  the 
expense  of  engineering  and  Inspection  high.  The  price  of  filter 
gravel  and  sand  was  high,  as  It  was  brought  by  scow  from  Liong 
Island. 

The  above  costs  Include  a  clear  water  well  25  ft.  In  diameter, 
with  side  walls  12  ft.  high,  and  a  dome-shaped  roof  of  concrete. 

The  plank  "floor"  includes  not  only  the  floor  laid  on  the  bearing 
piles,  but  a  1-in.  hemlock  floor  laid  over  the  entire  bottom  of  the 
filter  bed  on  which  the  concrete  was  placed.       ^  ''   ''-; 

Cost  of  Filter  and  Filtering,  Superior^  Wfs.— W.  R.  D.  Chase 
gives  the  following  data  relative  to  a  sand  filter  and  aeration  plant 
buirt  in  1899  for  Superior,  Wis.,  to  remove  the  iron  from  water  from 
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driven  wells.  There  are  3  Alter  beds,  each  67x108  ft..  xinJ  with 
these  in  operation  there  is  0.5  acre  filtering  area,  with  a  capacity 
of  5,000,000  gals,  daily,  or  10.000,000  gals,  per  acre  per  day.  This 
rapid  rate  of  filtration  is  justified  because  there  is  no  i^ud  or 
bacteria.  ''  '    '.   ' 

The  pure  water  reservoir  is  39  x  108  ft.  The  floor,  sides  an4< roof 
are  of  concrete,  the  piers  supporting  the  roof  being  of  brick  20  ins. 
square  and  12  ft.  high.  The  floor  is  of  inverted  groined  arches,  and 
the  roof  is  of  groined  arches,  12  ft.  span  and  ZV^  ft.  rise,  G  ins. 
thick  at  the  crown.     The  roof  is  covered  with  2  ft.  of  earth. 

The  excavation  was  red  clay,  expensive  to  hanlle,  the  actual  cost 
being  55  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Each  filter  bed  has  20  manholes,  3  ft.  diam.,  3  ft.  high,  of  concrete 
8  ins.  thick,  with  double  covers  of  steel  plates-. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  filter  beds  are  2^^  ft.  thick  at  the  top, 
and  3%  ft.  thick  at  the  base. 

The  construction  of  the  pure  water  reservoir  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  filters,  and  the  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  300,000  gals. 

The  main  underdrains  are  20-in.  tile,  laid  in  concrete  beneath  tlie 
floor.  The  lateral  drains  are  of  6-in.  tile,  12  ft.  apart.  The  gravel 
was  dredged  from  the  lake.  Under  normal  Conditions  4  ft.  of  water 
is  kept  on  top  of  the  sand.  ■    •  •  , 

The  outside  dimensions  of  the  3  filter  beds  and  the  pure  water 
reservoir,  all  under  one  roof,  are  116  ft.  x  255  ft. 

The  construction  was  done  by  day  labor,  working  under  a  con- 
tractor wlio  was  paid  a  percentage  for  supervision.  Laborers  were 
inefficient,  yet  received  ?2  a  day.     The  actual  cost  was  as  follows : 

Filters  and  pure  water  reservoirs: 

ICOOO  cu.   yds.   excavation,   at   ?0.55+. ?  7,630 

2,000  cu.  yds.  backfill   (roof,  etc.),  at  |0.30+ 600 

3,000  cu,  .yds.    concrete,    at   57.85+. ;..... ; 23,500 

Arch    centering ^<^Vl 

120   cu.  yds.   brickwork,,  at   $10.00 •{».•,•.■  1<200  , 

Tile    pipe 1 .^\\..\ ............... .  860 

600  cu.  yds.  filter  gravel,  in  place,  at  $4.95.  .'...■"...'.'.  ;'iv;  2*970 

1,600  cu.  yds.  filter  gravel,   in  place,  at  $3.04 4,864 

800  cu.  yds.  filter  gravel,-  in  place,  at  $0.97 .4  776 

Aerator .  470 

Miscellaneous  charges ''559 

Engineering  and  percentage  to  contractor 9,204 

Total $56,334 

Land 6.280 

Iron  pipe,  pump,  pump  house,  etc. 26,870 

'      Grand  total    .'.:..'....:.'.:..')■. .$89,484 

Slncethe   total  area  was  116  x  :2oo  =  29,580   sq.   ft.    (0.68   acre), 

the  excavaUon  must  have  averaged  about  13  ft.  deep. 

n  will  be  noted  that  the  filter  gravel  was  exceedingly  expensive,^ 

as  was  most  of  the  filter  sand.     The  sand  for  one  bed,  howevet*; 

was  obtained  -w^ithout  dredging  and  at  a  cost  of  only  97  cts.   per 

cu.  yd. 
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The  oost  of  oleanlne  a  filter  bed  is  as  follows ; 

6  men  scraping,  8  bra,  at  20  cts $  3.00 

1   team  hoisting,  2  hrs.,  at  40  cis. 0.80 

5  men   hoisting,   2   hrs.,  at  20  cts. 2.00 

5  men  smoothing,  2  hrs.,  at  20  cts. a. 00 

Total,  labor,  10  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.T8 %  7.80 

10  cu.  yds.  new  sand  to  be  replaced,  at  <1 10.00 

Grand  total,  10  cu.  yds.,  at  ?1.78 $17.80 

About  12,000,000  gals,  are  filtered  through  each  bed  (0.25  acre) 
between  scrapings,  so  that  0.83  cu.  yd.  of  sand  Is  scraped  per  mil- 
lion gallons,  and  the  cost*  per  million  gallons  is  : 

Laljor  scraping  and  removing  sand f 0.65 

Cloan  sand  replaced 0.83 

Total     11.48 

The  dirty  sand  is  hoisted  in  tugs  by  a  team,  a  tripod  with  a  block 
and  tackle  being  placed  temporarily  over  each  manhole  durini: 
hoisting. 

Cost  of  Filter  and  Filtering,  Washington,  O.  C — Mr.  Allen  Hazea 
and  Mr.  E.  D.  Hardy  give  the  following  data : 

This  is  a  slow  sand  filtration  plant  treating  70,000.000  gals,  daily, 
and  its  cost  was  53.356,300  (including  $619,900  for  land),  or  $47,9S^ 
per  million  gallons  daHy  capacity.  Assuming  Interest  and  depreci- 
ation at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  the  capital  charge  is  $7  per  millioo 
gallons,  for  an  average  of  67,000,000  gals,  per  day,  and  the  operat- 
ing expense  is  about  $2  per  million  gallons,  nudt&ig'a  total  of  $9 
per   million   gallons  filtered.  ,       .     r,   r 

The  summarized  cost  of  the  plant  is  as  follows: 

Pumping  station,   etc $    183,600 

29   filters,    29   acres,   at   $75,758 ,. 2,197,000 

Filtered  water  reservoir 150,000 

Lower  gate  house  and  pipe  line 24,300 

Land 619,900 

Engineering  and  clerical    181,500 


Total.   29  acres,  at   $115,735 $3.,356,300 

Total,  exclusive  of  land 2.736,400 

The  detail  cost  was  as  follows: 

Pumping  Station: 

Intalte,  with  gates  and  building $  11,500 

Venturi  meters,   72-in.  and  54-in- 5,000 

Electric   lighting,    engines,    etc 7,000 

Four   200-hp.   boilers,  in  place 14,800 

Four  Roney  stokers .,-,...., 4,100 

Two  Green  fuel  economizers,   in  place... 5,100 

Three  36-in.  centrifugal   pumps  and  engines 42,0<W 

Two    sand-washer   pumps 8,100 

Piping,    valves,    etc 13,100 

Coal,  oil  and  running  tests 3,500 

Traveling  crane 1,600 

Chimney    (with    foundation) 5,800 

Building     (with    foundation    and    well) 51,000 

Total,   pumping  station $183,600 
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Twenty -nine  Filters : 

862,700  cu.  yds.  excavation,  at  30  cts %  258,800 

299,500  cu.  yds.  filling,  at  30  cts 89,900 

Sodding  and   seeding   slopes 7,300 

Roads  and  drains  outside  of  filters 16,200 

Concrete   tunnel    under   First  St 3,100 

Concrete    (including  cement)  : 

36,563  cu.  yds.,   floors,  at  ?6.75 246,800 

19,038  cu.  yds.,  walls,   at   $7.35 139,900 

6,964   cu.   yds.,    piers,    at   $8.25 57,500 

34,920  cu.  yds.,  roof   (vaulted),  at  $8.75 305,500 

Ramps  leading  to  tops  of  filters 6,800 

Court  paving 43,000 

7,900  ft.  Central  underdrains,  at  $1.65 13,000 

Interior   drainage   system,    29   filters,   at    $500 14,500 

Drainage  of  roofs,  29  filters,  at  $266 7,700 

Materials  placed  in  concrete,  29  filters,  at  $200 5,800 

157,725  cu.  yds.   filter  sand,  at  $2.65 418,000 

36,500  cu.   yds.    filter  gravel,   at   $2.75 100.400 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  specials 117,000 

Steel  rising  main  and  concrete  backing 76,800 

Pressure    pipe    system    2,600 

Sand-washer   pipe    system 24,000 

Sand  washers,   19   washers  and   8  ejectors 4,800 

Elevated  sand  bins,  29.  capacity  250  cu.  yds.  each 60,800 

Exterior    drainage    system 25,300 

Venturi  meters  and   indicating  apparatus 11,400 

Sluice    gates    and    gate   valves 19,900 

Regulator    houses     27,300 

Office    and     laboratory 19,700 

Shelter   house   for   workmen 4,800 

Water  and  gas  lines  to  buildings 11,200 

Electric   lighting  for  courts  and   filters 41,900 

Cleaning    up    and    miscellaneous 11,600 

Total,  filters,    29   acres,   at   $75,758 $2,197,000 

Filtered  Water  Reservoir : 

83,500  cu.   yds.    excavation,    at   30   cts $   25,100 

IrS.OOO  cu.  yds.   filling,   at   30   cts 5,400 

"~15,290  cu.   yds.   concrete,    at    $7.60 116,000 

.Gate,-  hbqse    superstructure 3,500 


Total,  reservoir $150,000 

Lower  Gate  House  : 

Pipe  lines ; $     6,000 

Gate  house    18,300 


Total,  gate  house %  24,300 

Engineering  and  Clerical : 

General    plans $  36,000 

Surveying 32,000 

Field    ofllce    force ■». 21,000 

Main  office  force .- 67,000 

Watchmen r; 4,500 

Temporary    office     1,000 

Total  engineering $181,500 

The  engineering  was  6.65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  construc- 
tion, which  is  a  high  percentage  on  so  large  a  contract. 

This  Washington  filter  plant  is  similar  to  the  Albany  plant,  buT 
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it  cost  65  per  cent  more  per  acre,  due  principally  to  the  higher  con- 
tract prices,  especially  the  price  for  filter  sand  which  cost  J2.65  per 
cu.  yd.  at  Washington  as  compared  with  $1  per  cu-  yd.  at  Albany. 
It  was  anticipated  by  the  Washington  contractors  tiiat  the  cost  of 
producing  filter  sand  of  specified  cleanliness  would  be  far  greater 
tiian  it  really  was. 

Cost  of  Filtering  at  Washington,  Albany  and  Philadelphia.— Mr. 
J.  A.  Vogleson  gave  the  following  table  of  cost  of  cleaning  filter 
sand  per  cubic  yard : 

Philadelphia 

Upper 
Washington     Albany         Belmont       Roxboro' 
(1906).    (1899-1901).      (1905).  (1905). 

Scraping     $0.05  |0.13  10.21  $0.18 

Removing    0.16  0.25  0.23  0.22 

Washing     0.05  0.30  0.30  0.09 

RsiJlacing      0.13  0.*25  0.25  0.30 

Total,   per  cu.   yd |0.3«»  $0.93  $0.80  $0.79 

Rate  of  wages,  per  8  hrs.     $1.50  $1.50  $1.75  $1.75 

Cost,  per  mUlion  gals...     $0.60  $1.66  $1.25  $0.63 

The  low  cost  of  cleaning  Washington  filters  Is  due  to  the  method 
used.  After  scraping  the  sand  into  piles,  it  is  shoveled  into  an 
ejector  and  carried  through  a  hose  to  a  4-in.  pipe,  and  tlience  to  the 
sand  washers,  and  thence  through  pipes  to  the  sand  bins,  from 
which  it  is  drawn  off  into  carts  and  dumped  through  tha  roof  of 
tlie  filter  into  a  rotatable  chute  which  discharges  it  where  desired. 

The  cost  of  30  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  "replacing"  the  sand  at  Upper 
Roxboro,  Philadelphia,  is  the  contract  price,  the  work  being  done 
with  wheelbarrows.  Before  the  replacing  was  done  by  contract,  it 
cost  the  city  52  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  by  day  labor,  thus  furnishing  an- 
other one  of  the  numberless  examples  of  the  greater  efficiency  of 
contract  labor. 

Cost  of  Filter  and  Filtering,  Albany,  N.  Y.— Mr.  Allen  Hazen 
describes  the  slow  sand  filter  plant  built  at  Albany,:;^,  "?■•,, iln  1898- 
1899,  giving  the  following  data:  ' 

The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  14,700,000  gals,  per  day,  and  its  first 
c-ost  was  $500,000,  Including  the  pumping  plant.  There  are  8 
filter  beds  of  0.7  acre  filtering  area  each  (121x258-ft.  bed),  and 
with  one  bed  out  of  use  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned  the  yield 
of  the  7  beds  is  14,700,000  gals,  daily,  or  3,000,000  gals,  per  acre 
of  bed  in  active  service.  The  water  is  pumped  from  the  Hudson 
River  into  a  5-acre  (14.600.000-gal. )  sedimenuition  basin  ( 380  x 
600  ft.),  9  ft.  deep,  the  2  centrifugal  pumps  having  a  total  capacity 
of  24,000,000  gals,  per  24  hrs.  against  a  lift  of  24  ft.  Half  of  the 
pumping  plant  is  capable  of  supplying  the  ordinary  consumption. 
The  clean  water  reservoir  holds  only  600.000  gals.,  being,  very  small 
because  the  old  distributing  reser^'oirs  are  used  to  store  the  filtered 
water  after  it  is  pumped  from   the  clear  water  reservoir. 
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The  cost  of  this  plant,  in  round  numbers,  was  as  follows : 

Sedimentation    basin    $  60,000 

Clear   water    reservoir ;i,000 

P'ilters    (at    $45,600    per   acre) ; 255,000 

Pumping  station    , 50,000 

Conduit  from  filter  to  pumping  station. 87,000 

Engineering,    laboratory    equipment,    etc.."?. !'.' .'.".'. 31,000 

Total $492,000 

Land  iasVU  .is  .aaVtaill."=l  .V.      8,000 

Grand  total  .' . .''.'. . '.'.';!'.  .'l'^'.  .  7  .$500,000 

This  is  equivalent  to  nearly  $35,000  per  million  gallons  of  dally 
capacity.  Strictly  spealting,  the  conduit  from  the  filter  to  the  pump- 
mg  station  should  not  be  included,  and,  if  its  cost  ($87,000)  is  de- 
ducted, we  have  a  cost  of  about  $30,000  per  million  gallons  of  daily 
capacity. 

The  plant  was  built  by  contract,  and  the  following  Is  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  cost  to  the  city : 

Filters,  Sedimentation  Basin  and  Pure  Water  Reservoir : 

Preliminary   draining    i ....  $  1,956.71 

70,072  cu.  yds.   excavation,  at  $0.308 21,761.64 

16,040   cu.  yds.  rolled  embankment,  at  $0.52 8,340.80 

22,851  cu.  yds.  silt  and  loam  filling,  at  $0.15 3, 427. 65 

23,439   cu.  yds.  general  filling,   road,   at   $0.18 4,219.02 

12,550  cu.  yds.  puddle,  at  $0.715 8,973.25 

1,775   cu.  yds.  gravel  lining,  at  $0.85 1,508.75 

2,257   sq.  yds.   split  stone  lining,  at   $0.82 1,850.74 

11,737  cu.  yds.  concrete  in  floors,  at  $2.31 27,112.47 

7,792  cu.  yds.  concrete  in  roof  vaulting,  at  $3.85 29,999.20 

3,147   cu.  yds.   all  other  concrete,   at  $2.13 6,703.11 

4,382  cu.   yds.  brick  work,   at    $8.125 35,603.75 

31,715  bbls.   Portland  cement,  at   $1.935 61,368.53 

7,281   cu.  yds.  filter  gravel,  at  $1.05 7,615.05 

36,488  cu.  yds.   filter  sand,  at  |1.00 36.488.00 

Cast-iron   pipes   and    specials 21,841.25 

Gates  and  valves 6,714.23 

B72   filter  manhole  covers,  at  $4.40 2,956.80 

8   sand-run   fixtures,    at   $407.50 3.260.00 

8   regulator  houses,  at   $862.24 6,897.92 

1   office    and    laboratory ' 4,881.00 

Vitrified    brick    paving 2,158.00 

Iron    fence   about    court 1,704.00 

Extra  work  and  minor  Items 9,692.01 


Total $324,217.20 

X  The  excavation  averaged  4  ft.  deep.  The  6-ln.  vitrified  drains 
were  placed  14  ft.  apart.  The  main  vitrified  drains  (12  to  30  Ins.) 
were  placed  beneath  the  concrete  floor,  being  bedded  in  concrete. 

The  price  for  concrete  does  not  Include  the  Portland  cement, 
which  is  a  separate  item.  The  concrete  was  mixed  1:3:5,  a  barrel 
being  3.8  cu.  ft.,  and  required  1.26  bbls.  cement  per  cu.  yd. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  concrete  Is  given  on  p.  748. 

The  floor  of  the  filter  was  of  concrete,  built  in  the  form  of  In- 
verted grained  arches  to  distribute  the  pressure  over  the  subsoil. 
The  roof  was  of  concrete,  groined  arches  (6  Ins.  thick  at  crown. 
span  12  ft.;  rise  2%  ft),  supported  by  brick  piers  21  Ins.  square  by 
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9^  ft.  high.     The  outside  walls  were  of  concrete  lined  with  8  ins. 
of  brick,  and  the  division  walls  were  of  brick. 

The  gravel  and  sand  were  dredged  from  the  river  with  a  dipper 
dredge  having  a  dally  capacity  of  500  cu.  yds.,  but  the  average  out- 
put was  300  cu.  yds.     The  sand  was  pumped  Into  a  stock  pile. 

According  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Fuller  the  cost  of  roofing  the  filter  was 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  filters,  or  113,700  per  acre, 
or  31^  cts.  per  sq.  ffi  This  includes  not  only  the  brick  piers  and 
earth  covering  over  the  roof,  but  the  extra  thickness  of  the  floor 
necessary  to  carry  the  added  load. 

The  cost  of  one  section  of  concrete  floor,  brick  piers  and  concrete 
roof,  13  ft.  8  ins.  square  (187  sq.  ft.),  at  contract  prices  was: 

4.85  cu.  yds.   floor,  at  |4.75 $23.04 

1.24  cu.  yds.   brick,  at  $9.67 11.99 

5.40  cu.   yds.    roof,    at    $6.30 34.02 

Total.  187  sq.  ft,  at  36.9  cts $69.05 

This  gives  an  average  thickness  of  7  ins.  of  concrete  in  the  floor. 
Deducting  the  cost  of  the  floor,  we  have  left  25  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 
as  the  cost  of  the  piers  and  the  roof.  This  does  not  Include  the 
cost  of  the  2-ft.  earth  fill  over  the  concrete  roof,  which  added  about 
10  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  price  of  the  silt  fill  being  only  15  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.     This  roof   was  entirely   effective  In   preventing  freezing. 

A  reinforced  concrete  roof  was  considered,  but  was  not  adopted 
because  the  city  water  board  objected  to  anything  "experimental." 

The  cost  of  operating  the  filter  plant  from  September   5  to  De- 
cember   25,    1899    (118    days),    was    $1.67   per  million    gallons,    for 
12.500,000  gals,  per  day. 
The  following  was  the  ordipary  force  of  men : 

Per  day. 

10  laborers,  at  $1.50  for  8  hr& $15.00 

1  foreman 2.75 

1  watchman     1.50 

Total    labor    ......$19.25 

1  chemist 3.00 

Total     $22.25 

The  cost  of  pumping  was  $2.52  per  million  gals.,  the  following 
being  the  daily  cost : 

3  engineers,    at    $2.48 $   7.44 

3  firemen,    at    $1.98 5.94 

3  tons  coal,  at   $2.72 8.16 

1  laborer,   at  $1.50 1.50 

9  gals,   engine  oil,   at   $0.09 0.81 

2  gals,    cylinder   oil,   at   $0.11 0.22 

5  gals,    kerosene,   at    $0.10 0.50 

5  lbs.  waste,  at  $0.07 0.35 

Steam    packing,    sheet    rubber,    soap,    soda, 

maps,    cloths,    etc 6.58 

Total    $31.50 

Neither  of  the  above  costs  for  filtering  or  pumping  Include  in- 
terest, depreciation  and  repaira 
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The  amount  of  sand  scraped  and  cleaned  was  0.7  cu.  yds.  per  mil-, 
lion  gallons.     The  labor  cost  was  as  follows  per  cubic  yard : 

1.44  hrs.  of  man  scraping,  at  18%   cts ?0.270 

2.63   hrs.  of  man  wheeling,  at   18%   cts 0.493 

2.44  hrs.  of  man  washing,  at  18%  cts. .....,,  0.458 

1.92  hrs.  of  man  refilling,  at.  18,%.  p^s..  v, .,. .    0.360 

8.43       Total    *:;.....:. .;:..:4. $1,581 

This  is  equivalent  to  $1.19  per  million  gallmis,  exclusive  of  fore- 
man's time,  cost  of  wash  water,  etc.  The  volume  of  water  for  wash- 
ing the  sand  was  about  13  times  the  volume  of  the  sand.  About 
%  in.  of  sand  (not  including  the  mud)  was  scraped  off  at  each 
Bcraping,  requiring  76  hrs.  of  a  man's  time  to  scrape  an  acre.  Tlie 
sand  was  wheeled  out  in  barrows  averaging  only  T  cu.  ft.  per  barrow 
load,  the  average  haul  being  300  ft.  from  point  of  loading  to  the 
sand  washer.  The  filtets  yielded  66,600,000,000  gals,  per  acre  be- 
tween scrapings. 

The  sand  is  washed  In  sand  washers  of  the  ejector  type,  there 
being  5  ejectors  in  each  sand  washer  through  which  the  dirty  sand 
must  pass. 

Mr.  Geo.  I.  Bailey  gives  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of 
filtering  through  slow  sand  filters  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  L,aw- 
rence,  Mass.,   both  being  for  the  year  1899: 

Albany  Lawrence 

(3,817  million       (1,170  million 

gals.)  .  gals.) 

Ice  cutting  and  snow ....  ?1.91 

Scraping  sand ?0.25  .... 

Scraping  and  replacing  sand ....  3.18 

Wheeling   out    0.50  

Washing    sand     0.59  1,25 

Conveying   sand    . . ,  ,',-'iU.i  - .  iUuv-.  ^-i^i;;!- ;o  !<i!.- .  1.31 

Refilling    '  0.39  

Incidentals     ,.,.,.,.. ...  ,i ,.. .,  i,.  0.20  0.43 

Repairing  elevator  and  tools ....  0.11 

Cleaning  basin 0.06  .... 

Total     ...•••• $1.99,  $8.19 

Interest  and  depreciation' are  not  Inclnded,  nor  is  pumping.  The 
Lawrence  plant  makes  a  miserable  showing.  Scraping  and  replac- 
ing includes  scraping  the  beds,  wlieeling  to  a  roadway,  and  carry- 
ing the  sand  back  from  the  washing  machine  and  spreading  on  the 
beds.  Conveying  sand  means  loading  and  transporting  it  (470  ft.) 
from  the  roadway  to  the  washing  machine.  Wages  were  25  cts. 
per  hr. 

The  Albany  plant  was  operated  319  days  (July  26,  1899,  to  July 
1,  1900),  giving  nearly  12,000,000  gals,  per  day.  Labor  was  paid 
18%  cts.  per  hr.  The  daily  average  was  2,630,000  gals,  per  acre. 
The  average  run  was  65,500,000  gals,  per  acre  between  cleanings. 
There  were  5,200  cu.  yds.  of  sand  and  mud  wheeled  out  (yielding 
3,687  cu.  yds.  washed  sand),  and  3,500  cu.  yds.  of  washed  sand 
wheeled  back.  Each  barrow  wheeled  out  contained  2  cu.  ft.  (71,702 
wheelbarrow  loads),  and  each  barrow  wheeled  back  contained  1.6 
CVL  ft.    (59,590  barrow  loads).     Hence  there  were  practically  1  cu 
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yd.  of  washed  sand  per  -million  gallons,  and  the  above  costs  pe; 
million  gallons  at  Albany  are  also  practically  the  costs  per  cubic 
yard  of  sand  handled. 

The  following  is  the  cost  for  the  319  days  at  Albany  (add  IS 
per  cent  for  a  full  year's  cost  of  wages,  etc.,  but  ait^.imdd  li»  Per 
cent  to  the  amount  filtered)  ;  ..... 

Filter:  '    "'  ' 

Labor 15,107.62 

Superintendence    I.a92.58 

Tools    and    supplies 377.75 

Half  the  cost  of  miscellanies 304.75 

Wash  water  for  sand  at  1  ct.  per  100  cu.  ft 209.06 

Total,  at  11.94  per  million  gals 17,391.76 

(Add  5  cts.  per  million  gals,  for  cleaning  sedimentation  basin.) 
Pumping: 

Engineers    and    firemen ?4, 258.65 

Laborers 387.00 

Coal   and    supplies. 3,497.84 

Oil,    packing,    etc.....:. 799.06 

Half   cost  of   miscellanies j 304.75 

Total,  at  $2.42  per  million  gals $9,247.30 

L.Thoratory : 

Chemist ',".,..... »1-^..'.. I    999,96 

Laborer     .."....  .\'*i^  ??,''  ^':f.         69.38 

Laboratory    supplies 245.15 

Total,  at  10.34  per  million  gals. $1,314.49 

Total    cost   per   milHon    gals.,   Incf.    pumping,   but   not   IncL 

capital  charges %        4176 

Mr.  John  H.  Gregory  gives  the  following  relative  to  the  Albany 
filter  plant  operation,  during  1899  to  1900,  covering  a  period  of  500 
days. 

Scraping  required  0.69  hrs.  labor  per  cu.  yd^,  or  13  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
of  sand.  There  were  1.23  cu.  yds.  of  sand  scraped  (to  a  depth  of 
0.66  in.)  per  million  gallons,  so  that  the  cost  of  scraping  was  16  cts. 
per  million  gallons.  This  covers  only  the  labor  cost  of  scraping  the 
dirty  sand  into  piles. 

Wheeling  out  the  sand  includes  shoveling  it  into  barrows,  wheel- 
ing it  250  ft.,  and  raking  and  screeding  the  filter  bed.  Its  cost  was 
1.29  hrs.  labor,  or  25  cts.,  per  cu.  yd.  ;  and,  since  there  were  1.23  cu. 
yds.  per  million  gals.,  the  cost  of  wheeling  was  30  cts.  per  mil- 
lion gallons.  The  raking  and  screeding  of  the  bed  consumed  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  men  engaged  in  shoveling  and  wheel- 
ing, one  man  ralcing  and  screeding  11,000  sq.  ft-  per  day. 

"Washing  the  sand  includes  handling  the  dirty  sand  from  the 
storage  piles  to  the  sand  washer,  attendance  on  the  washer,  and 
removing  the  washed  sand  to  a  storage  pile.  The  ejector  type  of 
washer  was  used.  The  cost  was  1.57  hrs.  labor,  or  30  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.  of  sand,  or  27  cts.  per  million  gallons  filtered. 

Refilling  filter  beds  with  clean  sand  includes  removal  from  stor- 
age piles  to  filter  bed,  loosening  the  top  layer  of  sand  about  6  ins. 
deep,  and  leveling  the  new  sand.  Its  cost  was  1.31  hrs.  labor,  or 
25  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  or  22  cts.  per  million  gallons. 
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Mr.  George  I.  Bailey  gives  the  cost  of  filtering  at  Albany,  for  the 
year  1900: 

Labor    $  6,131.63 

Incidentals    574.92 

Lost  time   451.32 

Superintendence    2,161.43 

Supplies 552.25 

Supplies,  mlscel 604.84 

Wash   water ••.•.•.•. 226.92 

Total    .....:.... $10,703.31 

Per  million 

Hours.  Total.  gals. 

Scraping    5,481  $1,532.70  $0.24 

Wheeling  out    ..■.•.•.■.•,•.•.•.•..>..    10,238  2,863.20  0.45 

Refilling    v.'Wk  :;-.^'.'.'1 .      7.437  2,081.66  0.32 

Incidentals   3,009  841.25  0.13 

Lost  time    .,,, 2,365  662.10  0.10 

Washing    8,923  2,722.40  0.42 

Total     37.453  $10,703.31  $1.66 

The  equlv.  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  sand  was: 

Wheeling  out    $0.36 

Refilling    0.37 

Washing    0.48 

Wages  are  $1.50  per  8-hr.  day. 

The  round  trip  is  500  ft.  from  the  filter  bed  to  the  storage  piles. 

In  scraping,  a  long-handled  shovel  with  a  blade  12  ins.  wide 
enables  a  man  to  scrape  more  than  100  sq.  yds.  per  hr. 

It  was  found  that  one  run  plank  14  ins.  wide  gives  better  service 
than  two  10  to  12-in.  planks,  and  it  takes  half  as  long  to  place  the 
single  plank. 

The  wheels  of  the  ordinary  wheelbarrows  were  readjusted  so  as 
not  to  put  so  much  weight  on  the  arms  of  the  men  in  ascending 
grades. 

The  men  shovel  the  dirty  sand  from  the  storage  pile  Into  a  mov- 
able hopper,  whence  the  sand  Is  carried  by  a  current  of  water 
through  a  pipe  to  the  washer,  thus  saving  wheeling  It  to  the  washer. 
Men  wheel  the  sand  away  from  the  washer. 

The  average  run  Is  26  days  between  scrapings,  or  70,000,000  gals, 
per  acre,  12%  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  sand  are  used  In  washing, 
costing  4  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  sand. 

Cost  of  Groined  Arches  and  Forms  on  the  Albany  Filter  Plant. 
— The  following  data  are  given  by  Mr.  Allen  Hazen  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Fuller.  The  concrete  was  mixed  In  5-ft.  cubical  mixers  In 
batches  of  1.6  cu.  yds.  at  the  rate  of  200  cu.  yds.  per  mixer  day. 
One  barrel  of  cement,  380  lbs.  net,  assumed  to  be  3.8  cu.  ft.,  was 
mixed  with  three  volumes  of  sand  weighing  90  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  and 
five  volumes  of  gravel  weighing  100  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  and  having 
40%  voids.  On  the  average  1.26  bbls.  of  cement  were  required  per 
cu.  yd.  The  conveying  plant  consisted  of  two  trestles  (each  900  ft. 
long)  730  ft.  apart,  supporting  four  cableways.  The  cables  were 
attached  to  carriages,  which  ran  on  I-beams  on  the  top  of  the 
trestlea  Rope  drives  were  used  to  shift  the  cableways  along  the 
trestle.     Three-ton  loads  were  handled  In  each  skip.     The  Installa^ 
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tlon  of  this  plant  was  slow,  and  Its  carrying'  capacity  was  less  than 
expected.  It  was  found  best  to  deliver  the  skips  of  concrete  to  tlio 
cableway  on  small  railway  track,  although  the  original  plan  had 
been  to  move  the  cableway s  horizontally  along  the  trestle  at  the 
same  time  that  the  skip  was  traveling. 

The  cost  of  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  was  as  follows: 

Per  cu  yd. 

Measuring,    mixing   and   loading ;f U.2U 

Transporting   by   rail  and  cables \i.li 

Laying   and    tamping   floors   and    walls.    Including 
setting  forms   0.22 

Total    ?0.54 

The  cost  of  laying  and  tamping  the  concrete  on  the  vaulting  was 
14  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  vaulting  is  a  groined  arch  6  Ins.  thick  at 
the  crown  and  2>^   ft.  thick  at  the  piers. 

The  lumber  of  the  centering  for  the  vaulting  was  spruce  for  the 
ribs  and  posts,  and  1-in.  hemlock  for  the  lagging.  The  centering 
was  all  cut  by  machinery,  the  ribs  put  together  to  a  template,  and 
the  lagging  sawed  to  proper  bevels  and  lengths.  The  centers  were 
made  so  that  they  could  be  taken  down  In  sections  and  used  again. 
The  cost  of  centering  was  as  follows: 

Labor  on  centers  covering   62,560  sq.  ft : 

Foreman,   435  hrs.  at  35  cts. |    152.25 

Carpenters,   4,873  hrs.  at  22%  cts.. 1,036.42 

Laborers,    3,447    hrs.    at    15    cts.... 517.05 

Painters,   577  hrs.  at  15  cts S6.55 

Teaming,    324  hrs.   at  40   cts 121.60 

Total  labor  building  centers  313  M  at  |6.37. $1,973.87 

Materials  for  centers  covering  62,560  sq.   ft. : 

31S,000  ft.  B.  M.  lumber,  at  $18.20 $5,700.00 

3,700  lbs.  nails,  at  3  cts 111.00 

8   bbls.   tar,  at   $3 24.00 

Total     $5,835.00 

These  centers  covered  two  filters,  each  having  an  area  of  121%  x 
258  ft.  There  were  six  more  filters  of  the  same  size,  for  which 
the  same  centers  were  used.  The  cost  of  taking  down,  moving 
and  putting  up  these  centers  (313  M)  three  times  was  as  follows: 

Foreman,   2,359    hrs.    at   35   cts $    825.65 

Carpenters,   12,766   hrs.  at  22%   cts 2,872.35 

Laborers.   24,062  hrs.  at  15  cts 3,609.30 

Team,  430  hrs.  at  40  cts 172.00 

3,000   ft.    B.   M.   lumber,   at  $20 ^        60.00 

3,000  lbs.  nails,  at  3  cts 90.00 

Total  cost  moving  centers  to  cover  196,660 

sq.    ft. $7,629.30 

The  cost  of  moving  the  centers  each  time  was  $8.10  per  M,  show- 
ing that  they  were  ijractically  rebuilt ;  for  the  first  building  of 
Uie  centers,  as  above  shown,  cost  only  $6.37  per  M.  In  other  words, 
the  centers  were  not  designed  so  as  to  be  moved  in  sections  as 
they  should  liave  been.  Although  the  centers  were  used  lour  times 
in  all,  the  lumber  was  in  fit  condition  for  further  use.  The  cost 
of  the  labor  and  lumber  for  the  building  and  moving  of  these. cen- 
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ters  for  the  8  filter  beds,  having  a  total  area  of  259,220  sq.  ft.,  waa 
$15,438,  or  6  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

Cost  of  Filter  and  Filtering,  Lawrence,  Mass.  —  Mr.  Morris 
Knowles  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Hyde  give  the  following  data  relative 
to  the  slow  sand  filter  plant  built  in  1892  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  The 
plant  was  built  by  day  labor  and  cost  $80,000.  It  consists  of  25 
filter  beds,  having  a  total  filtering  area  of  2.36  acres,  so  that  the 
cost  of  the  plant  was  $34,000  per  acre.  The  raw  water  enters  the 
filter  from  the  Merrimac  River  by  gravity.  The  filters  are  not 
roofed,  although,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  the  cost  of  roofing  is  abun- 
dantly justified  by  the  cost  of  ice  removal. 

Between  the  years  1897  and  1900,  Inclusive,  the  beds  were  scraped 
15  times  yearly.  The  average  depth  of  sand  removed  at  each  scrap- 
ing was  %  in.,  making  a  total  of  about  3,500  cu.  yds.  of  sand  yearly 
over  the  entire  surface.  About  1,200,000,000  gals,  per  year,  or 
3,500.000  gals,  per  day,  were  filtered  during  this  period,  which  is 
equivalent  to  only  1,400.000  gals,  per  acre  per  day,  or  about  half 
what  a  modern  slow  sand  filter  delivers.  Nearly  3  cu.  yds.  of  sand 
were  scraped  per  million  gallons  filtered,  which  Is  far  In  excess  of 
amount  ordinarily  scraped. 

The  cost  per  million  gallons  for  the  year  1900,  which  was  typical, 
waa  as  follows: 

Scraping  sand    $1.75 

Sanding     1.02 

Conveying  sand    1.16 

Washing   sand    1.25 

Removing  snow  and  Ice 1.92 

General     0.60 

Total    $7.70 

Add  (5%  of  $80,00pJ!^-7•:5^00  mill,  gals 1.90 

Total  ;.;.;.'.■.;.;;.■ $9.60 

"The  capital  charge  of  $1.90  per  million  gallons  is  none  too  high, 
and  takes  Into  consideration  no  charge  for  "special  repairs." 

In  this  year  of  1900,  3,000  cu.  yds.  of  sand  were  scraped  off  in 
filtering  2,100  million  gals.,  or  2.48  cu.  yds.  per  million  gallons, 
hence  the  above  figures  of  cost  per  million  gallons  if  divided  by 
2.48  will  give  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  sand  handled,  or: 

Scraoinc     $0.70 

Conveving     0.46 

Washing    0.50 

Sanding   0.40 

Total  per  cu.  yd $2.06 

Scraping  Includes  not  only  scraping  off  the  dirty  sand  and  throw- 
ing it  into  small  piles,  but  loading  and  wheeling  (75  to  150  ft.) 
In  barrows  to  a  temporary  dump  just  inside  the  filter  bed.  It  also 
Includes  smoothing  the  beds  after  cleaning. 

Conveying  Including  loading  the  dirty  sand  from  the  temporary 
dumps  into  carts  and  hauling  and  depositing  in  a  permanent  dump 
near  the  washer. 

Washing  includes  screening  dirty  sand,  washing  and  transporting 
to  the  stock  pile  of  clean  sand. 
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«n  Sanding  includes  cost  of  loading  and  wbeellnx  in  the  dean 
■and  and  spreading  it. 

Wages  of  laborers  were  |2  per  9-hr.  day. 

The  sand  washer  consists  of  4  hoppers.  The  aand  drops  to  the 
bottom  of  each  hopper,  where  It  strilces  a  horizontal  jet  of  water 
and  is  carried  into  a  pipe  that  leads  up  into  the  next  hopper.  The 
water  required  is  about  10  times  the  volume  of  sand,  or  2T0  cu.  ft. 
of  water  i>er  cu.  yd.  of  sand.  Four  men  attend  to  screening  and 
wheeling  to  the  washer,  washing  and  taking  the  sand  away  in  dump 
cars;  they  can  thus  wash  21  cu.  yds.  of  sand  dally  at  a  cost  of  $8 
for  labor,  or  38  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  but  delays  due  to  shifting  of  the 
washer,  etc.,  and  cost  of  repairs  make  a  total  cost  of  50  cts.  per 
cu.  yd. 

Mr,  M.  F.  Collins,  superintendent  of  the  plant,  states  that  the 
average  depth  to  which  the  sand  is  scraped  is  greater  for  an  urf- 
roofed  filter  than  for  one  that  is  roofed,  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
there  is  any  snow  on  the  filter  bed  the  men  usually  scrape  too  deep 
with  their  shovels,  and  when  the  bed  is  frozen  slightly  they  neces- 
sarily must  take  off  an  excess  of  sand  to  get  below  the  frost.  Pos- 
sibly this  accounts  largely  for  the  abnormally  great  amount  of  sand 
scraped  at  Lawrence ;  possibly  the  method  of  scraping  Is  Itself  not 
what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gregory  gives  the  following  additional  information 
for  1900.  The  cost  per  million  gals,  was  as  follows,  labor  being  sep- 
arated from  materials,  supplies,  etc.,  and  from  superintendence : 

Scraping     (labor)      $1.50 

Conveying   (labor)    1.02 

Washing    (labor)    0.94 

Sanding   (labor)    0.00 

Removal    of   snow   and   Ice    (labor) 1.56 

General    (labor) ., 0.38 

Superintendence     0.91 

Materials,    supplies,    etc 0.53 

Total    $7.73 

He  states  that  1.94  cu.  yds.  were  scraped  per  million  gals,  filtered, 
requiring  3.53  hrs.  labor  per  cu.  yd.,  or  77  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  wages 
being  $2  for  9  hrs.,  average  thickness  scraped  being  Vt  in. 

He  states  that  3,000  cu.  yds.  were  washed  in  1900,  at  a  cost  of  38 
cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  labor,  requiring  1.72  hrs.  labor  per  cu.  yd. 

He  states  that  3,400  cu.  yds.  of  clean  sand  were  put  on,  at  a  cost 
of  32  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  labor,  or  1.47  hrs.  labor  per  cu.  yd. 

Prom  the  year  1896  to  1900,  inclusive,  the  average  cost  of  snow 
and  ice  removal  was  $2.20  per  million  gals.,  or  nearly  $1,100  per 
acre  per  annum.  Since  an  acre  could  be  roofed  for  about  $15,000, 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  pay  Interest  on  a  root 
However,  the  Lawrence  filters  show  about  half  the  ordinary  output 
of  water  per  acre  attained  by  well  designed  beds,  so  that  if  their 
filtering  capacity  per  acre  were  doubled,  the  cost  of  snow  and  Ice 
removal  would  be  $1.10  per  million  gals. 

Cost  of  Filter  and  Filtering.  .Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. — A  slow  sand  filter 
was  built  at  Mt.  Vernon,  X.  Y.,  in  1S94,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^25,000. 
The  area  of  the  filter  beds  is  1.1   acres,   and  about    1,900,000   gals. 
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were   filtered   per   day.      The   average   cost   of  Altering  during   th« 
years  1897  to   1900  was  as  follows  per  million  gals.: 

Scraping  and  removing  sand   $1.63 

Washing  sand 0.58 

Replacing  sand 0.58 

Removing    ice    0.42 

Miscellaneous    0.10 

Total     $3.31 

6%  Interest  on  filter  plant  ($1,500  -4-  680  million  gals.) 2.20 

Grajid  total   $5.51 

An  average  of  1,300  cu.  yds.  of  sand  was  cleaned  per  year  (there 
being  about  15  scrapings  a  year),  or  nearly  2  cu.  yds.,  cleaned  per 
million  gals.  Hence  by  taking  half  of  the  above  figures  we  have 
the  cost  of  cleaning  the  sand  per  cubic  yard,  or  a  total  of  nearly 
$1.40  per  cu.  yd.  The  scraping  is  done  with  shovels,  the  sand  being 
removed  in  wheelbarrows.  The  sand  washers  are  like  those  used  at 
Albany  (hoppers  with  ejectors).  It  is  estimated  that  12,000  gals, 
of  water  are  used  to  wash  each  cubic  yard  of  sand. 

Cost  of  Filtering,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Mr.  Charles  K.  Fowler 
gives  the  following  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
filter  in  1900. 

The  sand  Is  not  scraped  Into  heaps,  but  Is  shoveled  direct  Into 
barrows.  The  back  of  a  rake  is  used  to  level  the  surface  after 
scraping.  It  takes  23  men  2  days  of  8  hrs.  each  to  scrape  IH 
acres,  wages  $1.50  a  day,  cost  $49  per  acre.  This  includes  wheeling 
to  the  corners  of  the  filter  bed,  throwing  up  to  top  of  coping  and 
trimming  back  the  pile. 

The  sand  is  stored  and  washed  in  October  and  replaced  all  at 
one  time  (16  days).  Washing  costs  32  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  replac- 
ing costs  26  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  for  a  total  of  910  cu.  yds. 
-The  total  number  of  scrapings  per  year  is  not  stated,  but  if  there 
were  15  the  cost  was  $1.20  per  cu.  yd.  for  scraping,  added  to  $0.58 
for  washing  and  replacing;  total  $1.78  per  cu.  yd.  (Mr.  Gregory 
gives  the  cost  of  scraping  at  $1.30  per  million  gals.  In  1900.) 

The  cost  of  ice  removal  varied  from  $146  to  $613  a  year,  and  aver- 
aged $364  for  four  years  prior  to  1901,  or  $273  per  year  per  acre. 
To  remove  a  16-in.  layer  of  ice  in  1901  cost  $408  per  acre  of  filter- 
ing area,  wages  being  $1.50  per  8-hr.  day.  The  ice  was  sawed  In 
parallel  lines  in  one  direction  and  broken  by  chisels  in  the  other 
direction.  The  cakes  were  floated  to  a  run  at  the  side  of  the  basin 
and  pulled  up  by  men  with  pikes.  The  water  level  was  about  1  ft 
below  the  top  of  the  coping.  The  cakes  were  then  pushed  on  nearly 
horizontal  runs  to  the  place  of  deposit,  which  costs  about  half  of  the 
total  cost  of  Ice  removal.  The  cost  of  Ice  removal  was  94  cts.  per 
million  srals.  filtered  that  year,  and  there  was  only  this  one  re- 
moval. 

Cott  of  Washing  Filter  Sand,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y — Mr.  Charlea 
E.  Fowler  grlves  the  following  relative  to  sand  washing  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  filters  In  1897.  With  two  hoppers,  and  an  upwarfl 
water  jet  In  each,  the  cost  of  washing  the  sand  was  24  cts.  per  et^ 
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yd.,  laborers  being  paid  18  cts.  per  hr.  The  sand  was  delivered 
through  a  pipe  to  a  tank  130  fc  away,  and,  after  the  remaining 
silt  had  flowed  over  the  top  of  this  tank,  the  sand  was  drawn  off 
through  a  valve.  Fifty  cu.  yda  of  sand  ^ere  washed  per  10-hr.  day, 
requiring  18  cu.  ft.  of  water  to  each  cu.  ft  of  sand,  the  water 
costing  3  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  sand. 

Cost  Ice  Removal  From  Filters.— ICr.Jobn  H.  Gregory  givee  the 
following  costs  of  snow  and  ice  removal  from  filter  beds  per  million 
gallons: 

Lawrence  (average  1896  to  1900) $2.20 

Poughkeepsie   (average   1898  to  1900) 0.48 

Mt  Vernon  (average  1897  to  1900) 0.28 

Estimated  Cost  of  Filter*  and  Rltering,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Mr. 
George  W.  Fuller  made  the  following  comparative  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  slow  sand  filtering  and  mechanical  filtering  for  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  O..  in  1899.  A  year's  work  with  an  experimental  plant, 
of  100,000  gala  daily  capacity,  preceded  the  estimate.  The  plant 
designed  for  Cincinnati  is  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  80,000,000 
gala  The  estimated  cost  includes  no  allowance  for  cost  of  land, 
and  covers  only  the  expense  from  the  time  the  water  is  discharged 
Into  the  subsiding  basins  until  it  leaves  the  clear  water  reservoir 
by  gravity.  The  clear  water  reservoir  is  to  hold  20,000,000  gals. 
The  settling  reservoirs  are  to  hold  320,000.000  (48  hrs.  subsidence 
or  96  hra  capacity).  The  rate  is  to  be  3,000,000  gala  per  acre  per 
day  in  the  slow  sand  filter,  and  125,000,000  in  the  mechanical  filter. 
The  following  are  the  estimated  first  costs  per  million  gallons  dally 
capacity : 

Filter  Plant. 

Slow  sand.    MechanicaL 

Resert'oirs |16,000         (16,000 

Pipe   connections 500  500 

Filter  beds,  chemical  devices,  piping,  labora- 

torj',  etc 16,667  7,500 

Clear  water  reservoir   1,250  1,250 

Coagulating     and     supplementary     subsiding 

reservoir    (20,000,000   gals.) 1,500 

Total  cost  per  million  dally  gals $34,417         $26,750 

Interest  and  sinking  fund   (5%  per  year)   per- 

million    gals. $4.72   .  $3.67 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  slow  sand  filter  plant  is  estimated 
thus: 

Pear  year. 
1  superintendent     %  4,000 

1  assistant    superintendent     2,40& 

2  analysts,   at    $1,500 3,000 

3  assistants,  clerks  and  janitor,  at  $600 1,800 

1  night   watchman    720 

3  reservoir   attendants,  at  $720 2,160 

3  filter  attendants,   at  $720 2,160 

1  storekeeper     '720 

5  chemical  attendants  for  6  moa  each  year,  at  $360 1,800 

EUtra  labor    1,500 

Total,   29,200  million  gals.,  at  $0.72 $20,86() 
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The  cost  per  million  gallons  is  estimated  thus: 

Salaries    (as  above    griven) |  0.72 

Ice    removal,    etc 0.30 

Scraping  20   times  a  year,   325  man-hrs.  per  scraping,  at  20 

cts.  per  hr • .'.  i'. . .  .-^  i  ^ii  .'; .'.  1;19 

Washing  sand,  1.75  cu.  yds.,  at  40  cts. . .  .i;<  .i.*..5i.  .y,.  i'i. ..»  0,70 

Replacing  sand,  1.75  cu.  yds.,  at  20  cts..  ...<.. 0.35 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  0.95  gr.  per  gal.,  at  1.4  cts.  per  lb 1.90 

Repairs,  0.5%  cost  per  yr 0.47 

Total  operating  expense $  5.63 

Capital  charges   (as  above) 4.72 

Grand  total    $10.35 

The  estimated  cost  of  salaries  for  a  mechanical  filter  plant  of  the 

same  capacity  is  as  follows: 

15  attendants  for  filters  and  chemical  devices,  at  $720 $10,800 

3  firemen,   at   $720 2,160 

1  mechanic     1,440 

3  engineers,    at    $1,440 4,320 

1  superintendent     4,000 

1  assistant  superintendent   2,400 

2  analysts     3,000 

3  assistants,  clerks,  etc 1,800 

1   night   watchman 720 

3  reservoir    attendants    2,160 

EJxtra  labor   1,500 

Total,  29,200  million  gals.,  at  $1.17 $34,300 

The  estimated  cost  of  operating  the  mechanical  filter  plant  is  as 
follows  per  million  gallons: 

Salaries    (as   above) $1.17 

Wash  water,  5%  of  filtered  water,  at  $15  per  million  gals 0.75 

Coal   for   power  and   light 0. 1 5 

Sulphate  of  alumina,   1.6   grs.  per  gal.,  at  1.4   cts.  per  lb 3.20 

Repairs    and    replacements,    machinery   and    chemical    devices, 

-10%  per  yr.  on  $2,500 0.69 

Other  repairs,  0.5%  of  first  cost  per  yr 0.33 

Total  operating  expense $6.29 

Capital  charges    (as  above) 3.67 

Grand  total    $9.96 

For  the  turbid  water  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Fuller 
recommended  a  mechanical  filter  plant. 

Cost  of  Fllt'jrlng  and  Ice  Removal,  Reading,  Pa.*— The  water 
supply  of  Reading,  Pa.,  is  obtained  by  gravity  systems  and  by 
pumping.  Two  of  the  gravity  supplies — the  Antietam  supply  and 
the  Egelman  supply — are  filtered.  Mr.  Emll  L.  Neubling,  Superin- 
tendent and  Engineer  of  Waterworks,  gives  data  for  th«  fiscal  year 
ending  April  6,  1908. 

Antietam  Filters. — The  Antietam  supply  is  obtained  from  a  drain- 
age area  of  5.44  square  miles.  The  storage  reservoir  capacity  is 
101,000,000  gallons.  During  the  year  this  supply  was  treated  with 
copper  sulphate  In  order  to  remove  the  organism  anabaena  and  to 
lighten  the  work  of  scraping  at  the  Antietam  filters.     Two  treat* 
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ments  were  ^ven  and  the  effect  upon  the  operation  of  the  filters 
was  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  scrapings  from  62  In  the  previous 
year  to  48  during  the  past  year. 

The  Antietam  filters  consist  of  three  open  sand  beds,  108  x  144  ft 
each,  the  capacity  of  each  bed  being  l.ToO.OOO  gallons  per  day.  The 
filters  were  put  into  service  on  May  11,  ia05.  The  total  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  was  13,909.46  or  $474.76  less  than  the 
previous  year.  Owing  to  the  decreased  efliciency  of  labor  the  cost 
of  refilling  the  beds  was  42  per  cent  higher  per  cubic  yard  than 
during  the  previous  year.  The  cost  of  washing  sand,  however,  was 
very  materially  reduced  on  account  of  placing  the  filter  keeper  In 
charge  of  the  washing,  thereby  saving  the  services  of  an  engineer. 
The  cost  of  washing  sand  was  reduced  11  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

During  February  and  March,  1908,  835  cu.  yds.  of  ice  was  re- 
moved from  the  filter.  The  mean  thickness  of  the  ice  was  4.35 
Ins.,  and  the  greatest  average  thickness  was  3.3  Ins.  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  tliree  beds  were  cleared.  In  March  one  bed  was 
cleared,  the  average  thickness  of  ice  being  1.5  ina  The  cost  of  re- 
moving the  ice  was  as  follows: 

Total.      Per  cu.  yd. 

Labor,    238    hours $51.69  $0,062 

Superintendence     6.80  .007 

Supplies     90  .001 

Total      $59.39  $0,070 

It  will  be  noticed  common  labor  was  paid  about  21  cts.  i)er  hour. 
The  cost  of  scraping  and  wheeling  out  sand  was  as  follows,  1,818 
cu.  yds.  being  removed: 

Total.      Per  cu.  yd. 

Labor,    3,589^^    hours $711.77  $0.3'*1 

Superintendence     3  8. 82  .021 

Supplies    70.29  .039 

Sulphate  treatment   42.77  .024 

Total    $863.65  $0,475 

The  cost  of  washing  sand,  1,831  cu.  yds.  being  washed,  was  as 
follows : 

Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Labor,    1.539%    hours $282.38  $0,154 

Superintendence    30.43  .017 

Supplies   and    repairs 794.49  .433 

Total    $1,107.30  $0,604 

The  cost  of  refilling  the  beds  was  as  follows,  1,921  cu.  yda  of 
sand  being  used  for  refilling: 

Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Labor,   4,838  hours    $917.95  $0,478 

Superintendence     37.03  .020 

Supplies    ,. 18.36  .OiO 

Total     $973.34  $0,508 

The  total  number  of  gallons  of  water  filtered  during  the  year 
was  1,182,557,923.  The  average  quantity  of  water  filtered  between 
scrapings  was  73.909,870  gallons  or  at  the  rate  of  69.626,123  gallons 
per   acre.      The* average   quantity    of   water    filtered    per   day    was 
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3,231,033   gallons,  or  at  the  rate  of  3.043,765   gallons  per  day  per 
acre.    The  cost  of  filtering  water  per  million  gallons  was  as  follows : 

Per 
Total,     million  gals. 

Removing    ice    $      59.39  fO.050 

Scraping  and  wheeling  out  sand 863.65  .730 

Washing  sand    1,107.30  .936 

Refilling    beds    973.34  .823 

Care  of  grounds 513.86  .434 

Analyses    37.38  .030 

Watching 150.09  .130 

Operation  and  general  maintenance 204.45  .180 

Total    53,909.46  ?3.313 

The  cost  of  filtering  water  per  million  gallons,  excluding  analyses 
and  care  of  grounds  was  $2.84. 

Engelman  Filters. — The  Engelman  supply  has  a  drainage  area  of 
0.6  square  miles  and  a  storage  reservoir  capacity  of  6,900,000  gal- 
lons. The  Engelman  filter  consists  of  two  open  sand  beds,  40  x  55  ft. 
each ;  the  capacity  of  each  bed  is  250,000  gals,  per  day.  The  filters 
were  put  into  service  on  July  11,  1903. 

On  account  of  not  washing  sand  and  refilling  beds  during  the 
year,  the  cost  of  operation  was  considerably  less  than  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  unit  cost  of  scraping  and  wheeling  out  sand  was 
3  cts.  per  cubic  yard  more  than  for  the  prevloais  year,  and  the  cost 
of  ice  removal  2  cts.  per  cubic  yard  less. 

A  total  of  147  cu.  yds.  of  Ice  was  removed  from  these  filters,  the 
mean  thickness  of  the  ice  being  3.6  ins.  The  greatest  thickness  was 
5.2  ins.  in  February,  1908.  The  cost  of  removing  ice  was  10  cts. 
per  cubic  yard,  the  work  requiring  67  hours  labor  at  a  total  cost  of 
111.05. 
_The  cost  of  scraping  and  wheeling  out  sand  was  as  follows : 

Total. 

Labor,  450%  hours $82.82 

Superintendence     1.70 

Total    $84.52 

A  total  of  122  cu.  yds.  of  sand  was  removed,  the  cost  per  cubic 
yard  being  $0.69. 

The  total  number  of  gallons  of  water  filtered  during  the  year 
was  79,784,796.  The  average  quantity  of  water  filtered  between 
scrapings  was  4,693,234  gallons,  or  at  the  rate  of  48,675,541  gallons 
per  acre.  The  average  quantity  of  water  filtered  per  day  was  217,- 
992  gallons,  or  at  the  rate  of  2,260,888  gallons  per  acre  per  day. 

The  cost  of  filtering  the  water  per  million  gallons  was  as  follows: 

Per 
Total,    million  gals. 

Removing  Ice    $  14.05  $0,177 

Scraping  and  wheeling  out  sand 82.82  1.038 

Operation  and  general   maintenance 109.56  1.373 

Analyses 31.10  .391 

Care   of   grounds..-. 45.25  .667 

Total    $284.48  $3,546 
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The  cost  of  filtering  water  per  million  gallons,  exclusive  of  cost 
of  analyses  and  care  of  grounds  was  |2.61. 

Cost  of  Filtering,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Mr.  I.  M.  de  Varona  gives  the 
following  data  relative  to  4  filter  plants  In  Brooklyn.  2  mechanical 
and  2  slow  sand  filters.  The  mechanical  filter  plant  at  Balseleys  la 
of  the  gravity  type  and  has  a  normal  capacity  of  5,000,000  gals. 
I>er  day.  It  has  circular  wooden  tanks ;  air  is  used  to  agitate  the 
sand  during  washing. 

The  mechanical  filter  plant  at  Springfield  is  similar  to  that  at 
Balseleys,  but  its  normal  capacity  is  only  3.000,000  gals,  per  day. 
For  the  12  mos.  of  1905  the  cost  of  operating  these  plants  was  as 
follows : 

Balseleys.        Springfield. 

Inspection    $    484.80  %    462.79 

Operation   4.714.08  3,182.91 

Laboratory     443.68  409.23 

Repairs     507.78  232.53 

Interest  and  sinking  fund 3,218.64  2,366.28 

Total      |9,363.!>8  |6,653.74 

Million    gals,    filtered 1.435.5  694.6 

Cost  per  million  gals. |6.53  |9.58 

The  Forest  Stream  slow  sand  filter  plant  has  two  sand  beds  hav- 
ing a  daily  capacity  of  6.000,000  gals.,  the  area  of  the  bottom  of 
the  beds  being  2  acres.  The  beds  have  no  coverins  and  have  no 
Impervious  bottom,  nor  side  walls.  Collecting  pipes  are  laid  below 
the  ground  water  level,  so  there  Is  practically  no  loss  of  water  by 
this  form  of  construction.  The  bed  is  underlaid  by  gravel,  and  the 
6-in.  underdrains  are  \2%  ft,  c  to  & 

The  Hempstead  slow  sand  filter  plant  Is  similar  to  the  Forest 
Stream  plant,  but  the  two  beds  have  an  area  of  only  0.9  acre  and  a 
dally  capacity  of  3.000.000  gals. 

The  cost  of  operating  these  plants  during  1905  was  as  follows: 

Forest  Stream.     Hempstead. 

Inspection     $    348.91  %    214.76 

Laboratory     335.12  419.26 

Labor  and"  materials 710.00  239.47 

Interest  only 1,058.40  330.00 

Total $2,452.43  $1,203.49 

Million  gals,  filtered 1,075.3  416.8 

Cost  per  milUon  gals $2.28  $2.89 

At  Hempstead  a  new  method  of  cleaning  the  beds  was  used, 
which  consists  in  washing  the  beds  Instead  of  scraping  them.  The 
cost  of  this  cleaning  by  washing  was  40  cts.  per  million  gals,  instead 
of  $1  by  scraping.  The  beds  are  divided  into  channels  20  ft  wide, 
by  leeajjs  of  boards  set  verflcally.  extending  8  ins.  above  the  sur- 
^ce  and'  6  Ijjs.  below  the  bottom  of  the  sand.  The  boards  are  laid 
to  withla  ^5  ft  of  t%e  ends  of  the  beds,  and  boards  can  be  placed 
across  the  ends  of  the  channel  ways  so  as  to  cause  a  flow  of  water 
Uirough  any  desired  channel  way.  When  the  bed  Is  ready  to  be 
ciiMtned  It  ia  drained  so  that  only  4  or  5  ins.  of  water  are  left  on 
the  bed,  and  waste  pipe  gate  is  opened ;    then  a  gate  on  the  pipe 
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between  the  two  beds  is  opened  to  allow  the  raw  water  in  the  ad- 
joining bed  to  flow  into  the  bed  to  be  cleaned.  The  velocity  of  the 
water  is  regulated  so  that  it  will  not  quite  carry  the  sand.  Men 
with  rakes  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  dirt  is  carried 
away  in  suspension.  The  men  work  from  the  head  of  the  bed 
toward  the  outlet.  When  one  channel  is  cleaned,  stop  planks  are 
placed  across  its  end,  and  a  second  channel  is  cleaned.  One  bed 
(0.45  acres)  is  cleaned  by  8  men  In  4  hrs.,  using  250,000  gals,  of 
water.  The  quantity  of  water  filtered  between  cleanings  is  about 
25%  less  when  the  beds  are  washed  instead  of  scraped. 

At  the  Forest  Stream  plant,  60,000,000  gals,  are  filtered  between 
scrapings. 

Output  of  Sand  Washers.* — In  a  sand  filtration  plant  the  sand  is. 
In  a  way,  the  most  important  part  of  the  filters.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  secure  the  best  sand  that  can  be  reasonably  obtained. 
The  following  method  of  securing  and  preparing  filter  sand  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  water  filtration  plant  of  "Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Allen  Hazen  and  Mr.  E.  D. 
Hardy,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1906. 

The  contractor  furnished  sand  from  a  bank  at  Laurel,  Md.,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  half  way  to  Baltimore. 
This  bank  was  probably  of  tertiary  origin,  and  consisted  of  layers 
of  clay  and  sand.  The  sand  in  the  sand  layers  was  of  good  quality, 
except  that  more  or  less  clay  was  distributed  through  it.  The  layers 
of  clay  ranged  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet,  and 
the  mixture  was  such  that  it  was  not  possible  to  take  the  sand  with- 
out the  clay. 

The  method  of  securing  and  preparing  filter  sand  of  the  requisite 
cleanliness  and  of  the  quality  specified  was  as  follows :  The  sand 
was  excavated  from  the  bank  with  steam  shovels,  taking  the  mixed 
material,  to  a  depth  often  reaching  20  ft.  The  material  obtained  in 
this  way  consisted  mostly  of  sand,  but  large  and  small  lumps  of 
clay  were. always  mixed  with  it,  and  the  top  soil  was  not  separated. 
The  proportion  of  the  material  which  could  not  form  part  of  the 
filter  sand  was  rather  large.  The  sand  was  loaded  on  cars,  which 
carried  it  on  temporary  tracks  to  the  screening  and  washing  plant 
built  close  to  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

The  material  was  first  dumped  from  the  cars  through  a  coarse 
grating  which  separated  many  of  the  largest  lumps  of  clay.  It 
then  passed  through  a  revolving  screen,  with  holes  about  2  ins.  in 
diameter,  which  removed  further  quantities  of  clay  in  lumps.  It 
was  then  taken  by  a  link-belt  elevator  to  the  top  of  a  timber  trestle, 
and  discharged  into  a  revolving  screen,  with  round  holes  having  a 
size  of  separation  of  about  4  mm.  Water  Jets  played  upon  thid 
screen  and  facilitated  the  passage  of  sand  through  It,  while  much 
fine  gravel  and  some  additional  lumps  of  clay  were  removed.  The 
specifications  provided  thnt  the  sand  must  be  free  from  particles 
more  than  5  mm.  In  diameter,  and  the  screen  secured  this  result. 
The  material  passing  through  the  screen  consisted  of  the  sand,  to- 
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gether  with  a  large  quantity  of  clay,  partly  pulverized  and  partly 
in  lumps,  all  carried  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The 
mixture  tlien  passed  to  a  series  of  pug-mills.  The  revolving  arms 
In  these  broke  up  and  pulverized  the  remaining  clay  lumps.  This 
treatment  was  necessary  for  a  material  containing  clay  In  lumps, 
but  would  be  unnecessary  for  sand  not  containing  such  material. 

The  pug-mills  incidentally  served  to  separate  a  portion  of  the 
clay  from  the  sand,  for  an  excess  of  water  entered  them,  and  ex- 
tremely dirty  water  was  constantly  wasting  over  their  tops,  while 
the  sand  was  drawn  out  from  points  near  the  bottoms  In  much  the 
same  way  as  it  was  subsequently  drawn  from  the  sand  washers. 

The  mixture  of  sand,  clay  and  water  leaving  the  pug-mills  next 
passed  to  the  washers.  These  washers.  Fig.  24,  consisted  of  three 
long,  narrow  boxes  with  bottoms  having  slopes  of  1  In  6  to  the  point 
of.  discharge.  The  boxes  were  16  ft.  long,  24  in.  wide  and  18  In. 
deep  at  the  upper  end.  There  were  four  pipes,  perforated  for  their 
entire  length,  in  the  bottom  of  each  box,  the  holes  opening  directly 
downward.  Water  was  forced  through  these  pipes  at  a  rate  of 
about  1  cu.  ft.  per  mln.  per  sq.  ft.  of  box  area.  This  water  went 
upward  and  overflowed  into  a  trough  running  lengthwise  of  the  box 
at  the  top.  The  mixed  materials  entered  this  box  at  the  upper  end, 
flowed  through  it,  and  were  discharged  at  the  lower  end  from  the 
bottom.  There  were,  therefore,  two  movements  in  each  box ;  first, 
a  movement  of  wash-water  upward  from  the  bottom  of  the  box 
to  the  top  and  out  through  the  waste  overflow ;  and  second,  a  for- 
ward movement  of  sand  from  one  end  of  the  box  to  the  other.  The 
upward  movement  of  water,  starting  from  the  whole  area  of  the 
bottom  and  overflowing  from  most  of  the  area  of  the  top,  kept  the 
sand  in  a  semi-suspended  state  and  practically  in  the  condition  of 
quicksand. 

Under  these  conditions  the  larger  particles  of  sand  rapidly  sank 
to  the  bottom  while  the  finer  particles  were  carried  to  the  top. 
The  sand  at  the  bottom  was  in  contact  with  the  clean  water  as  it 
first  entered  the  box,  while,  by  controlling  the  quantities  of  sand 
let  In  and  drawn  out,  the  finer  particles  could  be  forced  to  the  top 
and  out  through  the  waste  overflow  to  any  desired  extent  The 
level  of  the  sand  in  the  box  was  usually  carried  not  more  than  about 
6  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

As  the  sand  in  the  box  was  in  the  state  of  quicksa?id,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  draw  it  out,  through  a  gate  placed  just  above  the  bottom 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  washer,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  containing 
very  little  water.  Generally,  10  parts  of  the  mixture  drawn  from 
the  outlet  contained  »•  parts  of  solid  sand.  The  mixture  fell  Into  a 
large  hopper,  from  which  a  gate  allowed  it  to  flow  from  tim0  to 
time  Into  cars  on  a  side-track  below,  often  without  further  separa- 
tion of  water,  except  as  it  gradually  drained  out  through  the  cracks 
In  the  hopper  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cars. 

In  general,  it  was  found  that  1  cu.  yd.  of  sand  per  hour  could 
be  washed  for  each  square  foot  of  box  area,  and  sometimes  a  larger 
quantity  was  passed. 
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A  washing  box  of  this  character  was  first  designed  by  one  of  the 
Writers  for  use  in  preparing  filter  sand  at  Yonlcers,  N.  Y.  The 
same  type  of  box  was  used  in  preparing  all  the  sand  placed  in  the 
filters  at  Providence,  R,  I.,  and  has  also  been  used  elsewhere. 

The  separation  of  the  clay  from  the  sand  in  such  large  quantities 
and  so  cheaply  was  an  achievement  which  would  hardly  have  been 
regarded  as  possible  at  the  time  the  contract  for  filter  sand  was 
made,  and  the  use  of  this  process  cheapened  the  sand  washing  very 
greatly,  the  actual  cost  to  the  contractor  being  far  below  the  con- 
tract price. 

Although  exact  figures  are  not  at  band,  ft  appears  tWk  the  vol- 
ume of  water  used  in  washing  the  sand  was  not  more  than  five  or 
six  times  that  of  the  sand.  The  w^ash-water  was  obtained  from 
a  small  creek  nearby,  and  was  pumped  through  a  10-in.  pipe.  After 
rains  the  water  in  this  creek  was  quite  turbid,  but  this  turbidity 
did  not  Interfere  materially  with  the  washing,  or  with  the  quality 
of    the    sand    produced. 

In  a  working  day  of  10  hours  more  than  900  cu.  ydsw  of  filter 
sand  were  frequently  produced,  and,  had  it  been  possible  to  handle 
the  sand  at  the  filters  more  rapidly,  the  plant  could  ^ave  worked 
at  night,   with  a  greatly   increased  output 

The  specifications  provided  that  the  filtering  sand  should  be  en- 
tirely free  from  clay.  The  specification  had  proved  sufliclent  in 
securing  sand  from  river  deposits  and  from  sand  banks  of  glacial 
origin.  It  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  this  sand,  as 
the  raw  material  contained  large  quantities  of  clay.  The  clay 
stuck  to  the  particles  of  sand  on  drying,  and  the  ordinary  mechan- 
ical analysis,  by  sifting  the  material  in  a  dry  state,  was  inadequate 
to  show    its  presence  or   amount. 

It  becomes  apparent  at  once  that  a  method  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  clay  in  the  sand  must  be  found  and  used,  and  definite 
limits  set  to  the  amount  of  clay  that  could  be  present,  which  should 
be  substantially  equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  the  specificationa 

The  method  adopted  of  determining  the  amount  of  clay  was  as 
follows :  A  weighed  quantity  of  sand,  usually  25  g. — but  less  if 
there  was  considerable  clay  in  it,  and  more  if  there  was  but  lit- 
tle— was  agitated  for  some  minutes  with  several  times  its  volume 
of  water.  The  sand  for  this  purpose  was  taken  directly  from  the 
washers  and  was  not  dried,  as  drying  increased  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  clay  in  suspension.  If  the  sand  had  dried  before  test- 
ing, it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  moist  and  agitate  it  for  some  time 
to  get  all  the  clay  loose.  When  this  was  accomplislied  the  mixture 
was  made  up  to  a  volume  of  1  liter  in  a  graduated  glass.  This  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  1  min.  The  turbidit>'  of  the  supernatant  fluid 
was  then  taken  by  observing  the  depth  below  the  surface  that  a 
platinvun  wire  could  be  seen,  by  the  method  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal  Survey. 

These  observations  were  taken  in  the  graduated  glass  for  con- 
venience. This  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  ofiiclal  in- 
structions,   but   it  was   more   convenient,    and   the   comparative    re- 
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suits  were  good.  Jackson's  turbidimeter  was  used  with  good  results 
for  night  work,  but  tlie  rod  was  preferred  by  the  Inspectors  when 
it  could  be  used.  The  turbidity  of  the  water  thus  found  was  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  mixture  to  the  weight  of 
sand  taken.  That  is  to  say,  for  tlie  quantities  above  stated  it  was 
multiplied  by  40.  Tiie  figures  thus  repre.sent  approximately  thft 
turbidity  in  the  sand  in  parts  per  million  by  weight.  One  part  of 
clay  by  welglit  actually  produces  about  two  parts  of  turbidity,  be- 
cause the  particles  of  clay  are  much  finer  than  the  particles  of 
standard  twrbidity,  but  this  matter  is  overlooked,  and  the  results 
are  expril^d  as  standard  turbidity  in  parts  per  million.  To  get 
the  actual  weiglit  of  the  clay,  therefore,  the  figures  should  be  divid- 
ed by  two. 

It  was  decided  after  study  that  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  specification,  expressed  in  terms  of  turbidity,  was  represented 
by  4,000  parts  per  million,  and  this  limit  was  rigidly  Insisted  upon. 
Generally,  the  sand  contained  less  than  .3,000  and  frequently  less 
than  2,000  turbidity,  the  last  figure  corresponding  to  less  tiian  O.l 
per  cent  of  actual  clay  by  weight  in  the  sand  as  delivered.  That 
this  result  could  be  regularly  secured  from  a  bank  where  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  tiie  total  material  was  clay  is,  tha  w.-ita:  s 
think,  a  very  remarkable  result,  indicating  both  an  excellent  ;;;i- 
paratus  and  most  efl^cient  management,  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor,  and  by   the  sand  inspectors. 

Part  of  the  sand-washing  plant  was  duplicated.  This  was  done 
before  the  full  capacity  of  the  part  first  built  was  realized.  It 
was  intended  to  insure  against  delay  in  case  of  accident  and  to 
allow  an  increased  output,  but  tiie  first  part  did  so  well  that  the 
second  part  was  used   hardly   enough  to   test  it. 

_-  The  sand  was  taken  in  cars  to  an  elevated  siding  near  the  filters, 
and  dumped  into  hoppers.  These  hoppers  were  providi-d  witli 
sand-gates,  and  carts  were  driven  underneath  and  loaded  from 
them.  These  carts  were  taken  over  the  roofs  of  the  filters,  and  the 
sand  was  dumped  through  the  manholes.  Chutes  were  arranged 
under  the  manholes,  upon  which  the  sand  fell.  This  broke  the  force 
of  the  fall  which,  otherwise,  might  have  compacted  the  sand  to 
an  undesirable  extent,  and  also  threw  it  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance horizontally.  The  chutes  were  revolved,  and  in  this  way  most 
of  the  filter  sand  was  placed  directly  where  it  was  wanted  without 
further  handling.  It  was  necessary  to  place  only  a  small  part  of 
it  with  shovels.  This  method  of  placing  the  sand  in  the  filters  is 
so  simple  and  cheap  that  it  has  been  adopted  for  regular  use  in 
replacing  the  washed  sand  in  the  filters. 

The  sand  settled,  on  an  average,  about  5  per  cent  when  it  was 
wet  and  the  filters  were  placed  in  service.  The  average  depth  of 
the  sand  in  the  filters  after  settling  was  38  Ins.,  but  different 
filters  were  filled  to  different  depths,  so  that  when  sand  Is  re- 
placed froni  the  washers  in  the  filters  it  will  go  first  to  the  filters 
having  initially  the  least  sand,  and  a  regular  regime  is  thus  estab- 
lished from  the   start. 
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Cost  of  Filter,  Lambertville,  N.  J. — Mr.  Churchill  Iluugerford 
gives  the  following  relative  to  a  sniall  slow  sand  filter  at  Liambert- 
vllle,  N.  J.,  built  in  1876.  There  are  two  filter  beds,  each  60  x  100 
ft.,  giving  a  total  of  0.28  acre,  and  the  cost  was  Jo, 600,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $20,000  per  acre.  They  were  built  in  clay  and  not  lined 
with  concrete,  but  the  side  slopes  and  bottom  were  rlprappeJ  with 
stone.  A  puddle  trench  4  ft.  wide  runs  beneath  all  the  embank- 
ments, averaging  about  10  ft.  deep.  The  basins  are  9  ft.  deep.  A 
12-in.  vitrified  pipe  runs  the  entire  length  of  each  basin,  on  one 
side,  and  is  fed  by  4-in.  vitrified  pipes  spaced  2  ft.  c.  to  c.  Gravel 
was  placed  around  and  over  the  pipes,  and  a  layer  of  aind  2^  tt. 
thicic.  The  filter  delivers  225,000  gals,  per  day,  but  has  a  much 
greater   capacity. 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Roof  for  Filter,  Indianapolis. — Mr. 
"U'illiam  Curtis  Mabee  gives  the  following  data  relative  to  the  cost 
of  covering  4.S  acres  of  filter  beds  with  a  reinforced  concrete  roof 
resting  on  steel  beams  and  cast-iron  i>osts,  built  in  1905,  for  the 
Indianapolis  Water  Co.,  by  day  labor. 

The  filter  beds  had  been  in  operation  for  a  year  or  more,  but 
ice  and  algae  had  caused  so  much  trouble  that  it  was  decided  to 
roof  them,  disturbing  the  filter  sand  as  little  as  possible.  The 
roofing  cost  35  Va  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  including  2  ft  of  cinders  and  a 
concrete  parapet  wall  all  around  the  roof  to  hold  the  cinders.  The 
concrete  for  the  roof  was  mixed  1:2:4,  and  amounts  to  0.017  cu. 
yd.  per  sq.  ft.  The  roof  is  a  continuous  slab  3  ins.  thick,  reinforced 
with  \i-\n.  corrugated  rods  spaced  3  ins.  c.  to  c.  in  parallel  Vines. 
and  with  cross  rods  of  the  same  size  spaced  similarly.  The  roof 
slab  is  supported  by  concrete  girders,  8  ins.  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
10  ins.  below  the  roof  slab,  and  spaced  6  ft.  9  ins.  c.  to  c.  Kach 
girder  is  desigrned  as  a  continuous  beam,  reinforced  with  four  %-in. 
corrugated  rods,  each  bar  being  so  bent  that  for  three-quarters  of 
its  length  it  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  beam,  and  then  passes 
along  the  top  of  the  beam  and  over  the  supporting  I-beam  for  about 
a  quarter  span  ;  hence  each  bar  has  a  length  of  about  1  ^4  times  the 
length  of  the  beam.  These  reinforced  concrete  beams  are  sup- 
ported by  steel  I-beams.  The  I-beams  are  18-in.  (55  lb.),  spaced 
19'A  ft.  c.  to  c,  and  are  embedded  in  concrete  10  ins.  tliick.  The 
I-beams  are  spliced  at  the  quarter  point  of  the  span.  The  I-beams 
are  supported  by  7-in.  cast-iron  columns  spaced  20  ft.  c.  to  c. 
filled  with  concrete.  The  columns  rest  on  concrete  pedestals,  the 
top  of  which  is  6  Ins.  above  the  surface  of  the  filter  sand.  The 
excavation  for  these  columns  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  light 
steel  cylinders  that  were  sunk  through  A-  ft.  of  filter  material, 
and  then  filled  with  concrete.  The  cast-iron  columns  are  1H4  to 
12  ft.  long.  Being  only  7  ins.  diam.  and  spaced  20  fL  apart,  there 
is  a  gain  of  more  than  1  per  cent  In  the  effective  filtering  area 
under  the  roof,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  brick  columns  '20  inSi 
square  and   spaced    14   ft.   c.   to   c. 

The  use  of  cinders  instead  of  earth  effects  a  decided  srwin?  in 
the  amount  of  material   required  for  the  roof,   and  the  cinders,   in 
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this  case,  cost  no  more  than  earth.  The  roof  was  designed  to 
support  the  cinders  and  such  water  as  they  would  hold.  A  factor 
of  safety  of  3  was  adopted  for  the  roof  reinforcement,  based  upon 
50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  elastic  limit  of  steel,  and  using  1  per  cent 
reinforcement 

Tlie  iron,  steel  and  concrete  were  handled  by  a  movable  cableway 
spanning  the   filter  beds. 

The  centering  was  supported  from  the  steel  I-beams,  by  U-bolts, 
and  was  left  in  place  10  to  14  days,  or  until  the  concrete  would 
ring  under  a  hammer  when  struck  lightly. 

Cost  of  Seven  Mechanical  Filters. — Table  Xrv  gives  the  first  cost 
of  7  mechanical  filter  plants  of  the  Jewell  type : 

Table  XIV. 

Cost  Cost 

Without  with 

Capacity  buildings  buildings 

When           per  day,  or  clear  and  clear 

Locality.                      finished.            gals.  reservoir.  reservoir. 

Terre   Haute,    Ind 1891            4,000,000  ?30,000  $45,000(1) 

Chattanooga,    Tenn 1893            3,000,000  30,000  32,000(2) 

Burlington,    la 1894            3,500,000  33,000  75,000(3) 

Ottumwa,    la 1895             2,000,000  13,500  21,500(4) 

Danville,    Pa 1895            1,000,000  6,000  14,000(5) 

Lexington.    Ky 1895            2,000,000  27,000(6) 

Cedar    Rapids,    la 1896            4,000,000  .32,000  47,000(7) 

Total     19,500,000  $261,500 

Notes. —  (1)  The  buildings  cost  $5,000  and  the  clear  water  reser- 
Vbir  cost  $10,000. 

(2)  There  is  no  clear  water  reservoir. 

(3)  The  clear  water  reservoir  holds  500,000  gals. 

(4)  The  settling  tanks  are  combined  with  the  filtering  tanks,  be- 
ing below  the  filtering  material.  The  6  filters  are  housed  in  a 
brick  building,  41  x  95  ft. 

-tS)  Extra  pumps,  $1,000;  clear  water  reservoir  of  90,000  gals, 
(roofed),  $7,000;  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  building  is  included  in 
the  $14,000. 

(6)  The  clear  water  resers'oir  holds  330,000  gals. 

(7)  Brick  building.  40x140  ft.,  clear  water  reservoir  beneath. 
The  cost  includes  two  3,000,000-gal.  low  service  pumps. 

Cost  of  Mechanical  Filter,  Danville,  III. — A  mechanical  filter  plant 
built  at  Danville,  111.,  in  1903,  cost  $75,000  for  buildings,  filters, 
coagulating  basins,  clear  water  reservoir,  and  the  operating  ma- 
chinery. The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  6,000,000  gals,  per  day.  The 
filter  beds  have  a  capacity  of  125,000,000  gals,  per  acre  per  day. 
The  coagulant  Is  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  specified  not  to  cost 
more  than  $1.10  per  million  gallons  when  the  water  has  "average 
turbidity." 

Cost  of  Mechanical  Filter  and  of  Filtering,  Norfolk,  Va.— Mr.  Ed- 
mund B.  Weston  gives  the  following  relative  to  a  mechanical  filter 
plant  built  in  1899  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
8,000,000  gal.s.  per  day.  There  are  16  filters,  each  15  ft.  in  diam- 
eter. At  a  rate  of  127.000,000  gals,  per  acre  per  day,  each  filter  has 
a  dally  capacity  of  500,000  gals.  The  cost  of  the  filter  plant,  ex- 
clusive of  a  5,000,000-gal.  subsiding  reservoir  and  a  1,000,000-gal. 
clear  water  reservoir,   was  as  follows: 
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Filter  buildings  and  foundations %  23,342 

Filters  and  auxiliaries    **"c   a 

Pump  for   supplying  filters ^'»aS 

Electric    light    equipment,    etc 693 

Total J  99.808 

Work  upon  subeidlng  riesef^'olr  Including  drainage  pump..         4.690 

Total J104.498 

The  subsiding  reservoir  waa  already  in  existence,  being  an  old 
reservoir. 

The  cost  of  oi)eration  during  the  month  of  March.  1900,  Which 
was  typical,  was  as  follows,  per  million  gallons  : 

Labor   . v...^ ..... .:. ,i $113 

Coal  at  $3  per  ton 0.)>(» 

Clearing  subsiding  reservoir 0.08 

1.95  grains  of  sulphate  of  alumina  per  gal.,  at  1.2  cts,  per  lb.. .    3.40 

Total     $5.47 

Additional  labor  if  pumping  station  were  not  adjacent  to  filter 
building     v. 33 

Total $5.80 

fnds  does  not  tlicliide^  Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs,  which 
it  is  safe  to  say.  would  amount  to  at  least  $3  per  million  gallons, 
if  the  cost  of  the  subsiding  reservoir  and  clear  water  reservoir 
are    included. 

Cost  of  Mechanical  Filter  and  of  Filtering,  WalKces-Barre,  Pa.— 
A  mechanical  filter  plant  (of  the  Jewell  type)  was  built  in  1895 
at  Willies-Barre,  Pa.  The  cost  was  $122,400,  including  a  brick 
building  having-  11,200  ft.  floor  area.  There  are  20  filter  tanks, 
having  a  combined  area  of  2,260  sq.  ft.,  and  a  daily  capacity  of 
10,000,000  gals.  There  are  two  50-hp.  boilers,  a  10  x  10  x  12-in. 
pump  for  raising  filtered  water  for  washing  the  filters,  a  15-hp. 
engine  for  driving  the  sand  agitators,  a  f>  x  10  x  12-in.  air  com- 
pressor for  agitating  the  solution  in  the  coagulant  tank,  and  a 
dynamo  for  lighting.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  used  as  a  coagulant, 
th^  maximum  being   %   gr.  per  gal. 

The  cost  of  operation  per  day  was: 

2  engineers,  at  S2.15 1  4.30 

2  foremen,    at    $1.75 3.50 

2  laborers,  at  $1.50 3.00 

Coal 0.78 

Hauling  coal 0.75 

250  lbs.  alum  (for  7,000,000  gals.),  at  1.75  cts.. 3.82 

Total,  7,000,000  gals,  at  $2.31 • $16.15 

In  1896  the  labor  and  fuel  cost  of  filtering  9,000,000  gals,  per  day 
was  reduced  to  the  following  daily  cost :    - 

2  engineers,  at   $2.15 $4.30 

2  washers,   at   $1.62  % 3.25 

Fuel    1.30 

CMl,   waste,   etc 0.11 

Total     $8:96 
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This  is  $1  per  million  gals,  exclusive  of  the  coagulant  and  of 
interest  and  depreciation  of  plant.  The  first  cost  of  the  plant 
was  $12,200  per  million  gals,  of  daily  capacity. 

Cost  of  Mechanical  Filter,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — A  mechanical 
filter  (Continental)  was  built  in  1894  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  for 
removing  the  iron  from  artesian  well  water.  Its  capacity  is  2,000,- 
000  gals,  per  day,  and  Its  cost  was  $20,000,  not  including  a  brick 
building  45x45  ft.  (2,025  sq.  ft.),  estimated  to  cost  $1,500.  This 
does  not  include  a  12-ft.  standpipe  125  ft.  high,  which  receives 
the  clear  water.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  pumpage  is  used 
for  washing  the  filters.  •    ,   ._, 

Cost  of  Mechanical  Filter  and  Filtering,  Elmlra,  N.  Yi-rI»Ir.T.'**li 
Divens  states  that  the  mechanical  filter  plant  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
has  a  capacity  of  6  million  gals,  daily,  and  its  cost  was  $66,000, 
Including  building.  The  cost  of  filtering,  $2.80  per  million  gals., 
to  which  $0.70  should  be  added  for  Interest  and  depreciation; 
total,    $3.50. 

Cost  of  Water  Softening.— Mr.  W.  B.  Gerrish  gives  the  follow- 
ing relative  to  a  water  softening  plant  built  In  1905  at  Oberlln,  O. 
The  plant  cost  $12,000,  and  treats  165,000  gals,  per  day.  The  water 
Is  softened  by  the  use  of  lime  and  soda.  From  6  to  17  grains  of 
lime  and  2  to  6  grains  of  soda  are  used  per  gallon.  The  two 
(7x7  f t. )  pressure  filters  are  washed  twice  a  week.  The  cost  of 
treatment  averages  as  follows  per  million  gallons : 

Chemicals $10 

Labor,    interest    and    depreciation 15 


Total 


Cost  of  Concrete,  Asphalt  and  Brick  Reservoir  Lining.— Mr.  Ar- 
thur L.  Adams  gives  the  following  data  on  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  City 
Water  Works:  The  reservoir  bottom  is  lined  with  6  ins.  of  con- 
crete (laid  with  expansion  joints),  %-in.  of  cement  mortar,  one 
coat  of  liquid  asphalt,  and  one  harder  asphalt  coat.  The  lining 
of  the  slopes  is  the  same  except  that  a  layer  of  brick  laid  fiat, 
after  dipping  each  brick  in  hot  asphalt,  was  laid  on  the  concrete. 
The  bricks  were  laid  on  an  asphalt  coating  and  given  a  final 
asphalt  coat.     The  actual  cost  per  sq.  ft.  was: 

Slope.  Per  sq.  ft.  Bottom.  Per  sq.  ft. 

6-in.    concrete .$0.1187       6-In.    concrete    $0.1031 

1st    coat   asphalt 0.0100       Cement    mortar    finish...    0.0113 

Brick   in   asphalt 0.0889       1st   coat    asphalt 0.0077 

2d  coat  asphalt 0.0131       2d  coat  asphalt 0.0082 

Chinking     crevices     with 

asphalt*     0.0030 

Ironing 0.0035  

Total     $0.2372  Total     $0.1303 

♦These  crevices  developed  near  the  top  of  the  slope,  due  to  sliding 
of  the  brick  slope. 

The  detailed  cost  of  this  lining  work  was  as  follows: 

The  concrete  was  composed  of  basalt  rock,  quarried  and  crushed 
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near  the  work,  of  river  gravel,  sand  and  imported  Portland  cement 
One  cubic  yard  of  concrete  contained  0.9  cu.  yd.  stone,  0.5  cu.  yd. 
gravel,  0.1  cu.  yd.  sand  and  1  bbl.  cement.  There  were  «#3  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete  on  slopes  and  678  cu.  yds.  on  the  bottom.  The  work 
was  well  managed,  each  man  averaging  1.84  cu.  yds.  per  10-hr.  day, 
mixed  and  placed  on  the  slopes,  and  2.35  cu.  yds.  on  the  bottom. 
The  men  were  Italians.  The  rock  was  quarried  and  crushed  and 
delivered  at  the  work  (800  ft.  haul)  for  95  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  Sand 
and  gravel  were  bought  at  86%  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  cement  at  $2.45 
I>er  bbl.  All  mixing  was  done  by  hand.  There  were  three  gangs 
of  mixers,  6  men  in  a  gang,  supplied  with  materials  by  9  wheel- 
barrow men  (5  on  rock,  3  on  gravel  and  sand  and  1  on  cement). 
The  18  mixers  placed  the  concrete  for  6  men  to  rake  and  ram. 
Beside  this  force  of  33  men,  there  were :  1  helper  at  the  cement, 
1  man  tending  water,  1  man  sprinkling  concrete  already  laid,  1 
water-boy  and  1  foreman.  The  gravel,  sand  and  cement  were 
mixed  dry.  then  mixed  wet,  and  stone  added ;  the  concrete  was 
then  turned  three  times,  and  once  more  when  deposited.  On  the 
slopes  a  rough  finishing  coat  of  mortar  was  applied  by  taking  a 
little  mortar  from  the  next  batch.  The  concrete  was  mixed  with 
very  little  water.  By  raking  the  coarse  rock  down  the  slopes  and 
by  using  a  straight  edge  before  ramming,  even  slopes  were 
secured. 

On  the  bottom  the  %-in.  mortar  (1:2)  coat  was  applied  by  two 
finishers  using  smoothing  trowels,  and  they  were  ser\-ed  by  4  men 
mixing  and  carr>'ing  the  mortar. 

On  the  slopes  the  concrete  was  placed  in  sheets  10  ft  wide  ttoA 
top  to  bottom  ;  and  on  the  bottom  it  was  laid  in  squares,  20  ft  on 
a  Bide ;  2  x  6-ln.  planks  being  used  to  hold  the  free  sides  of  the 
concrete.  When  a  new  square  was  laid  adjoining  an  old  square,  the 
2x6  pieces  were  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  piece  of  Mi  x  4-in. 
weather  boarding.  Two  weeks  later  these  %-in.  strips  were  re- 
moved so  that  the  grooves  could  be  run  full  of  asphalt.  The  %-in. 
strips  should  be  beveled  and  laid  with  the  wide  edge  up,  or  they 
will  be  removed  with  difficulty.  The  labor  cost  of  concreting  was 
11.07  per  cu.  yd.  on  the  slopes  and  67  cts.  on  the  bottom,  wages 
being  15  cts.  an  hour. 

Two  grades  of  Alcatraz  asphalt  were  used :  the  L.  and  the 
XXX,  or  pa^•ing  brand.  The  L.  grade  is  a  natural  liquid  asphalt, 
and  the  XXX  grade  is  the  product  of  refining  the  natural  rock 
asphalt  with  about  20  per  cent  of  the  liquid  as  a  flux  ;  they  are 
sold  in  barrels  holding  400  lbs.  No  asphalt  was  placed  on  the  con- 
crete until  it  had  been  in  place  two  weeks  and  was  dry  on  the  sur- 
face. On  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  the  first  coat  applied  was  the 
1«  grade,  the  second  coat  was  the  XXX  grade.  On  the  slopes  none 
of  the  L  grade  was  used,  because  of  its  tendency  to  creep  ;  moreover 
the  harder  asphalt  when  at  the  proper  temperature  runs  readily 
and  fills  all  crevices.  .  The  only  advantage  of  the  L  grade  is  that 
it  wlU  adhere  to  a  damp  surface  where  the  XXX  will  not 
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For  best  results  all  work  should  be  done  in  the  dry  summer 
months.  All  dust  must  be  carefully  swept  off  the  concrete  as  it 
prevents  bonding  with  the  asphalt.  The  asphalt  applied  with  mops 
made  of  twine,  was  delivered  in  sheet-iron  buckets  by  attendants 
who  carried  it  from  two  melting  kettles  holding  3,000  lbs.  each. 

The  bricks  used  on  the  slopes  were  half  vitrified  and  half  com- 
mon, due  to  inability  to  get  the  full  number  of  vitrified  bricks. 
They  were  submerged  in  a  bucket  of  hot  asphalt  and  placed  on  the 
slope  with  iron  tongs ;  a  common  laborer,  after  a  little  practice, 
readily  averaged  2,300  bricks  laid  in  10  hrs.  A  push  joint  was 
made.  To  secure  close  joints  and  consequent  economy  In  asphalt, 
the  asphalt  must  be  kept  hot  enough  to  run  like  water. 

^The  asphalt  finishing  coat  followed  the  brick  laying  as  closely 
as  possible,  to  avoid  delays  due  to  rain-water  standing  in  open 
joints.  The  slope  was  ironed  with  hot  irons  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance. Overheating  of  the  Irons  is  apt  to  injure  the  asphalt. 
During  hot  weather  the  brick  slid  on  the  slope  somewhat  by  closing 
up  thick  joints  laid  in  colder  weather ;  but  all  motion  ceased  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  advantage  of  asphalt  lies  in  retarding  the  pas- 
sage of  water  through  brick  or  concrete ;  it  does  not  exclude 
water,  for  an  asphalt  coated  brick  submerged  in  water  will  ,eyentU7 
ally  absorb  as  much  water  as  an  uncoated  brick. 

Cost  of  First  Asphalt  Coat  on  Concrete  Slopes  (29,637  sq.  ft). 

Total  Cost  per 

Labor :  cost.  sq.  ft. 

Building    sheds ^ ..... ; ?     6.00  $0.00017 

Spreading,  91   hours  at  20  ct8» » .  ji 18.20  0.00061 

Boiling,   911/2   hours  at   15   cts ,.,-,,,.,....      13.72  0.00046 

Helpers,    731/2    hours  at    15   cts V.....". ...      11.02  0.00037 

Sweeping,  49%  hours  at  15  cts .^..^^  »,,,,.. .        7.43  0.00025 

Asphalt,   19,243    lbs.   at   ?0.1225. 235.73  0.00795 

-Fuel,   1  cord  wood  at  $2.50 2.50  0.00009 

Hauling  9.6  tons  aSphaltat  fO.47 4.50  0.00015 

Totals $298.10  $0.01005 

Cost  of  Asphalt  Finishing  Coat  on  Slopes  (29^637  sq.  ft.). 

Total  Cost  per 

Labor :  cost.  sq.  ft. 

Building    sheds     .....^.i. $     5.00  $0.00017 

Spreading,   95%   hours  at  15  cts 14.36  0.00049 

Boiling,   7314    hours  at   15  cts 10.99  0.00037 

Helpers,   144%    hours  at   15  cts * 21.68  0.00073 

Sweeping,   20  hours  at  15  cts...  ;.;^p,,..- 3.00  0.00010 

Foreman,   60   hours  at  25  cts 15.00     .  0.00051 

Materials : 

Asphalt,  25,230  lbs.  at  $0.01225 30^*. 07  0.01042 

Fuel,    1    cord 2.50  0.00008 

Hauling,    12.6  tons  at  $P.47a,.  f  • 5.92  0.00020 

Totals    ... .1. $387.52  $0.01307 

Cost  of  Ironing  Asphalt  Hl<)t)e   (29,637  sq.   ft.). 

Total  Cost  per 

l^bor :                                                                           cost.  sq.  ft. 

Ironers,  295.5  hours  at   15   cts $   44.33  $0.00150 

Heaters,   75   hours  at    15   cts 11.25  0.00038 

Helpers  and  sweeping,  34%   hrs.  at  15  cts 5.18  0.00017 

Foreman,  49%  hours  at  25  cts 12.37  0.00042 
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Materials : 

Irons,    20  at   $1.50 30.00  0.00101 

Fuel,    1   cord  at    $2.50 2.60  0.00008 

Totals     1105.63  $0.00356 

Cost  of  First  Asphalt  Coat  on  Concrete  Bottom  (34,454  sq.  ft.). 

Total  Cost  per 

Labor :                                                                            cost.  sq.  ft. 

Building  sheds.  25  hours  at  20  cts $     5.00  fO.OOOlS 

Spreading.  38  hours  at  20  cts. 7.60  0.000-'2 

Boiling,   37  hours  at  15   eta 5.55  O.OOOIC 

Helpers.  43  hours  at  15  cts. 6.46  0.00019 

Sweeping,  44  hours  at  15  cts 6.60  0.00019 

Materials : 

Asphalt,    18,490  lbs.   at   $0.01225 226.50  0.00638 

Fuel,    1    cord 2.50  0.00012 

Hauling,   9.25   tons  at   $0.47 4.35  0.00007 

Totals     $264.55  $0.0076^ 

Cost  of  Second  Asphalt  Coat  on   Bottom    (34,454  sq.  ft) 

Total  Cost  per 

Labor :                                                                            cost.  sq.  XL 

Building    sheds     I     5.00  $0.00015 

Spreading.   35  hours  at  15  cts 5.25  0.00013 

B.jiling,  30  hours  at  15  Cts 4.50  0.00013 

H.lpers.   52%    hours  at   15    cts 7.88  0.00023 

Sweeping,   44Mi    hours  at   15    cts 6.68  0.00020 

Foreman,    17%    hours   at    -^'o    cts. 4.S8  0.00013 

Materials : 

Asphalt,    19.591   Iba   at   $0.0122.5 239.99  0.00702 

Fuel,   1  cord  at  $2.50 2.50  0.00007 

Hauling,    y.8    tons    at    $0.47 4.G1  0.00013 

Totals     JJSO.Ty  $0.00821 

Cost  of  Laying  Brick  on  Slopes   (132,000  Bricks  Dipped  in  Asphalt 
and    Laid    Flat;     29,637    sq.    ft.). 

Total  Cost  per 

Labor :                                                                                     cost.  M. 
Unloading  brick  from  barge,  290  hra  at  15  cts; 

foreman.  22  hrs.  at  25  cts I      49.00  %  0.37122 

Hauling  and  storing,  160  hrs.  at  35  cts.  and  140 

hrs.  at  55   cts 152.43  1.15473 

Laying,  561  hrs.  at  15  cts 84.15  0.63750 

Attendance,    1.341   hrs.   at   15   cts 201.15  1.52387 

Boiling  asphalt.    220   hrs.  at   15  cts 33.00  0.24500 

Foreman,  96   hrs.  at  25   cts 24.00  0.18180 

Materials : 

Brick,  132  M  at  $7.00 924.00  7.00000 

Asphalt,   93.372  lbs.  at  $0.01225 1,143.81  8.66516 

Asphalt  haul,  46.7  tons  at  $0.47 21.95  0.16628 

Totals      $2,633.49  $19.95055 

Cost  of  i-lning  a  Reservoir  With  Asphalt. — In  Trans.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E..  1892,  Vol.  27,  p.  629,  Mr.  James  D.  Schuyler  discusses  the 
use  of  California  asphalt  for  lining  two  reservoirs  of  the  Citizens' 
Water  Co.,  at  Denver,  Colo. 
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The  earth  slopes  of  a  reservoir  were  first  sprinkled  and  rolled 
with  a  5-ton  siope  roller,  operated  by  a  hoisting  engine  mounted 
on  rails  on  top  of  tlie  embankment.  Slopes  were  IV3  to  1,  and  depth 
of  water  was  20  ft.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  the  asphalt  was  laid 
on  the  earth  slopes  in  horizontal  strips  10  ft.  wide,  1%  ins.  thick, 
spread  with  hot  rakes,  tamped  with  hot  tampers,  and  ironed  with 
hot  smoothing  irons.  Asphalt  was  hauled  2  '4  miles  and  delivered 
at  a  temperature  of  250°.  While  the  asphalt  sheet  was  still  warm, 
anchor  spikes,  of  %  x  1-in.  strap  iron  8  ins.  long,  were  driven 
through  the  asphalt  into  the  bank  in  rows  1  ft.  apart.  Every  other 
row  was  driven  flush,  the  alternate  rows  being  temporarily  left 
pfojecting  1  Vj.  ins.,  to  serve  as  a  rest  for  2  x  4-in.  strips  of  lumber, 
forming  steps  for  the  workmen.  When  the  finishing  coat  came  to 
Jbe  applied  these  spikes  were  driven  in  flush. 

V^'The  bottom  was  coated  with  asphalt  1  in.  thick,  and  after 
tamping  was  rolled  with  a  cold  5-ton  steam  roller.  The  finishing 
coat  of  refined  Trinidad  asphalt,  fluxed  with  residuum  oil,  was 
poured  on  hot  from  buckets  and  ironed  with  smoothers  heated  to 
cherry  red.  When  first  applied  the  irons  produced  a  yellow  smoke, 
and  had  to  be  moved  rapidly,  but  thus  only  could  a  good  bond  be 
secured  with  the  first  coat. 

The  cost  of  asphalting  a  reservoir  having  a  bottom  area  of 
87,300  sq.  ft.  and  a  side-slope  area  of  65,300  sq.  ft.,  or  a  total  of 
152,600  sq.   ft.,  was  as  follows: 

1,304  tons,   20%  asphalt  mastic,   80%  sand,  at  $12 $15,648.00 

15  tons.   15%  asphalt  mastic,   85'/^   sand,  at  $10 580.00 

86.21  tons  liquid  asphalt  fluxed  with  oil,  at  $40 3,448.40 

Fuel  for  heating  irons  and  for  steam  roller 276.02 

Lights     36.00 

Tools     17y.75 

Pegirons,   material  and  labor   of  cutting  and   dipping  in 

-asphalt     650.00 

Labor :.  ¥.v'4vi'<.aii.d-^ 1,921.50 

Use  of  roller   6   days »«(<,f .  j,f«4.  .i, 60.00 

Total  for  152,600  sq.  ft,  at  14.94  cts.  per  sq.  ft $22,799.67 

Mr.  Schuyler  informs  me  that,  as  nearly  as  he  can  remember, 
men  were  paid  $1.75  per  10-hr.  day,  although  possibly  the  rate  was 
$2  a  day. 

The  second  reservoir  was  lined  Ui  a  manner  similar  to  the  first, 
just  described.  The. total  area  of  bottom  and  slopes  was  143,670  sq. 
ft.,  which  required  1;156  short  tons  of  the  asphalt  and  sand  mix- 
ture for  the  first  coat;  and  as  this  mixture  weighed  127  lbs.  per 
cu.  ft.  after  compression,  the  average  thickness  was  1.53  ins.,  re- 
quiring 16  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The  finishing  coat  was  %  to  •4-in.  thick, 
and  required  1.24  lbs.  of  asphalt  per  sq.  ft.  The  cost  of  lining 
this  reservoir  was  as  follows: 

Cts.  per  sq.  ft. 
Materials    for   first   coat.  J  W.aUkitu*.;;  ji  ..*':;    8.98 

Materials   for   second   cQatpjv 2.48 

Labor,   fuel,    spikes,    etc 1.99 

Total   cost   of   both  coats 13.45 
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111  preparing  the  mastic  tor  the  first  coat  78%  of  La  Patera 
asphalt  and  22%  of  Las  Conchas  flux  were  boUed  together  in  open 
kettles  for  12  hrs.,  at  250°  to  300-,  with  frequent  stirring.  Then 
20%  (by  weight)  of  this  mastic  was  mixed  with  80%  of  sand  heated 
to  300°,  a  cylinder  with  strong  paddles  being  used  for  the  mixing, 
which  took  about  2  mins.  The  charge  was  duuiped  into  a  cart, 
hauled  to  the  reservoir  and  dumped  upon  a  wooden  platform,  and 
thence  taken  In  hot  scoops,  spread  and  raked.  Hot  rollers  were 
then  used,  and  they  were  superior  to  tamping  and  Ironing.  These 
rollers  were  made  from  sections  of  cast  iron  pipe,  turned  smooth  on 
the  outside,  and  fitted  Inside  with  a  hanging  basket  in  which  a  fire 
was  maintained.  For  the  bottotri  rolling  a  30-ln.  pipe  was  used ; 
for  the  slopes  a  14 -in.  pipe,  nulled  with  a  ^Ki-ln.  wire  cabte  iKiS^fng 
over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  was  used.  -  "     ''^'■'■' 

Asphalt  as  a  reservoir  lining  possesses  serial  advantages:  .It 
will  not  crack  even  when  there  Is  considerable  settlement  of  the 
embankment.  If  cracks  do  occur  It  is  easily  patched,  the  new 
material  uniting  perfectly  with  the  old. 

To  prevent  earth  from  crumbling  and  rolling  down  upon,  the 
partly  completed  asphalt,  it  Is  often  wise  to  plaster  the  earth  with 
a  mortar  of  sand,  cement  and  lime  to  a  thickness  of  nearly  1  in., 
which  will  cost  about  Va  ct  per  sq.  ft.  On  this  should  be  ^read 
a  thin  coat  of  liquid  asphalt  as  a  binder,  which  would  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  protecting  the  asphalt  from  ground  water. 
To  prevent  accumulated  ground  water  from  forcing  off  th«.  asphalt 
lining,  when  the  water  in  a  reservoir  is  drawn  down.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  provide  broken  stone  drains  back  of  the  lining.  These 
drains  may  be  led  to  a  receiving  well  connected  with  the  reservoir 
by  pipes  provided  -with  valves  opening  automatically  into  the 
reservoir. ;  , 

Ice,  18  ins.  thick,  has  been  frozen  fast  to  the  asphalt  lining 
all  around,  and  the  water  lowered  and  raised  again  3  or  4  ft  with- 
out damaging  the  lining  In  the  least- 

I  am  informed  (September,  1904)  by  Mr.  <3e6.  S.  Prince,  Asst 
Cli.  Engr.  the  Denver  Union  Water  Co.,  that  this  asphalt  lining  has 
not  been  durable.  "It  has  run  considerably  on  the  slopes  and  this 
has  resulted  in  the  cracking  and  disintegrating  of  the  asphalt  so 
that  considerable  expense  has  been  involved  in  keeping  it  in  any- 
thing like  serviceable  condition  and  we  would  not  consider  using 
it  again  in  this  connection,  preferring  rather  to  employ  concrete 
lininga" 

Cost  of  Lining  a  Reservoir  With  Concrete.— Mr.  G.  L.  Christian 
gives  the  following:  In  laying  3,000  cu.  yds.  of  1:3:6  concrete, 
6  ins.  deep,  over  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  the  wages  paid  were  : 
Foreman,  ?2.50 ;  laborers,  $1.35,  and  teams,  %i  a  day.  The  cost 
of  blasting  the  rock  is  not  included,  but  the  cost  of  loading,  haul- 
ing and  crushing  is  included : 
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Per  cu.  yd. 

Sand     f.37 

Natural  cement   1.10 

Loading  and  hauling  stone  to  crusher 25 

Labor  at  crusher,   at   $1.35   a  day 20 

Rent    of     crusher 01 

Coal  for  crusher 05 

Hauling   stone  from   crusher 15 

Foreman    of   concrete   gang 05 

Laborers  concreting,   at   $1.35 50 

Teams   concreting,    at    $4 08 

Total     $2.76 

9%  for  supt.,  timekeeper,  office  help,  etc 24 

Total     $3.00 

The  concrete  was  mixed  very  wet. 

Cost  of  a  Concrete  Reservoir  Floor  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. — Mr.  Emlle 
Low  gives  the  following  data: 

The  floor  of  the  Highland  Ave.  Reservoir  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was 
covered  in  1884  to  a  depth  of  5  ins.  with  concrete,  laid  on  a  clay 
puddle  foundation.  The  concrete  mortar  was  made  of  1  bbl.  natural 
cement  to  2  bbls.  sand,  mixed  to  a  thin  grout  in  wooden  boxes  stand- 
ing on  legs.  Five  barrels  of  stone  (standstone)  were  spread  on  a 
platform  of  2-in.  plank,  10x16  ft.,  and  the  grout  was  poured  over 
it,  the  whole  mass  being  then  turned  over  three  times  with  shovels, 
then  deposited  to  the  depth  of  5  ins.  and  rammed.  The  stone  was 
quarried  and  hauled  20  miles  by  rail,  then  unloaded  into  small 
cars  and  hauled  %  mile  to  the  reservoir.  The  sand  was  obtained  in 
the  reservoir  limits,  and  cost  merely  the  work  of  excavation,  or 
1%  cts.  per  bushel. 

The  following  was  the  cost  of  two  days'  work : 

27  laborers,    2   days,   at   $1.25.  i,.„./l/*>».i $72.90 

1  foreman,   2  days,  at  $2.50....^...., 5.00 

Total,   101  cu.  yds.,  at  77  eta $77.90 

During  one  month  the  labor  cost  was : 

Totfl-l  cost 

642  days,  laborers    at     $1.35 $866.70 

17  days,  water-boy,   at  60  cts 10.20 

22  days,  foreman,     at     $2.50 55.00 

Total,  1,302  cu.  yds.,  at  71%  cts $931.90 

During  another  month  1,425  cu.  yds.  were  laid  at  95  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.,  wages  being  $1.25  a  day. 

The  average  cost  of  the  7,680  cu.  yds.  of  1 ;  2 :  5  concrete  was: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Quarrying  stone    $  .45 

Transporting   stone    50 

Breaking  stone    ( 2 ^^-in.   ring) 35 

1%   bbl.   natural  cement 1.80 

8  bu.    sand 10 

Water     05 

Labor   (wages  $1.25  a  day),  mixing  and  laying 75 

Incidentals 05 

Total     $4.05 

The  contract  price  was  $6  per  cu.  yd. 
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Cost  of  R»»ervoir,  Forbes  Hill,  Mass.— Mr.  C.  M.  Savllle  g^ives 
the  following  relative  to  a  small  reservoir  (Forbes  Hill)  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  holding  §,000,000  gals.  The  bottom  is  loO  x  280  ft.,  and  the 
Bides  slope  1  to  1%.  The  lining  is  concrete.  The  excavated  earth 
was  used  to  build  the  banks,  which  are  17  t:  :.  top. 

The  cost,  at  contract  prices,  w^as  as  follow 

30,100  cu.  yd&  earth  excavation,  at  |0.3$.,....|11,438 

Rock  excavation,   at   $2.50 ii^l.t^y^      Si 

2,337  cu.  yds.  concrete,  at  $5.25  to  18 15,045 

6,822  sti.    yds.    plastering,    at    J0.25 1,706 

696  sq.    yda   granolithic   walk,   at   $C.21 1,313 

Seeding    21 

Railing     425 

Miscellaneous  extras    462 

Total     $30,462 

For  detailed  cost  of  the  concrete  lining  and  plastering,  see  the 
following  section. 

The  gate  chamber  cost  $7,765. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Lining  and  Plastering  a  Reservoir,  Forbes  [iiittt 
Mass. — Mr.  C.  M.  Saville  is  authority  for  the  following  cost  dkta 
on  the  Forbes  Hill  Reservoir.  Quincy,  MassL,  built  by  contract  to 
1900-1901.  Common  laborers  were  paid  $1.50  per  10-hr.  day.  There 
were  four  classes  of  concrete  used,  and  their  Itemized  costs  were  as 
follows : 

Class  "A"  ;  Concrete  1 :  214  :  4.  ^  > 

1.33  bbl.   Portland   cement,  at   $2.23 $3.01  I 

0.46  cu.   yd.   sand,   at   $1.13 ......•.«; .!-.-»«. ;.      .52       .    ia 

0.74  cu.  yd.  stone,  at  $1.13. . ,  i. .(,,,  4ii^.,.«,.  .1-..-..      .84  > 

25  ft.   B.   M.  lumber  for  forms,  at  $20.00  per  M.  .      .50 

Labor,  on   forms 59 

Labor,  mixing    and    placing 1.15 

Labor,  general    expenses    20 

Total   (279  cu.  yds.)   per  cu.  yd $6.81 

Class  "B"  ;  Concrete  1:3:6.  ■' 

1.07  bbL    Portland   cement,  at   $2.23 $2.39  '■' 

0.44  cu.   yd.    sand,   at   $1.13 50 

0.88  cu.   yd.  stone,  at   $1.13 99 

6^  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  for  forms,  at  S20.00  per  M..      .13 

Labor,  on   forms 21 

Labor,  mixing  and  placing    97 

Labor,  general    expenses    15 

Total    (284  cu.  yds.)  per  cu.  yd ?5.34 

Class  "C"  ;    Concrete  1:2:5. 

1.25  bbl.   natural   cement,    at    $1.08 $1.35 

0.34  cu.   yd.   sand,   at   $1.02 35 

0.86  cu.  yd.   stone,  at   $1.57 1.35 

41^   ft  B.  M.  lumber,  at  $20.00  per  M 0s» 

Labor,  on    forms     10 

Labor,  mixing   and    placing 1.17 

Labor,  general    expenses    08 

Total   (400  cu.  yda)  per  cu.  yd. $4.43 
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Class    "D" ;    Concrete    1:21/2:61/.. 

1.08  bbl.  Portland  cement,  at  $1.53 ." $1.65 

0.37  cu.    yd.    sand,    at    ?1.02 38 

0.S6  cu.   yd.   stone,  at   $1.57 1.51 

1  ft.  B.  M.   lumber,  at  |20.00  per  M 02 

Labor,  on    forms     12 

Labor,  mixing  and   placing    1.21 

Labor,  general  expenses    18 

Total   (615  cu.  yds.)   per  cu.  yd $5.07 

Class  "E"  ;  Concrete  1:2V^:  4. 

1.37  bbl.   Portland   cement,   at   SI. 63 $2.09 

0.47  cu.   yd.    sand,    at   $1.02 , 48 

0.75  cu.    yd.    stone,    at    $1.57 I.IT 

12%  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  in  forms,  at  $20.00  per  M. .  .      .25 

•         Labor,  on   forms    26 

Labor,  mixing   and    placing 1.53 

Labor,  general    e.xpenses    15 

Total   (1,222  cu.  yds.)  per  cu.  yd $5.93 

In  all  cases  the  lumber  was  used  more  than  once,  so  that  the  cost 
of  the  labor  on  the  forms  cannot  be  computed  per  M  ft.  B.  M. 

Class  "A"  was  used  for  walls  and  floors  of  gate  vault  and  gat(,- 
chamber,  and  for  cut-ofC  walls. 

Class  "B"  was  used  for  the  foundations  of  a  standplpe. 

Class  "C,"  the  only  natural  cement  concrete  on  the  work,  was 
used  for  the  lower  layer  of  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  Then 
came  a,  layer  of  Portland  cement  plaster  %-in.  thick,  on  which  was 
placed  the  top  layer  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  Class  "E."  The 
slopes  of  the  reservoir  were  lined  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that 
Class  "D"  was  substituted  for  Class  "C."  The  upper  layer  of 
concrete  was  laid  in  10  ft.  squares,  alternate  squares  being  laid 
and  allowed  to  harden,  and  then  the  other  squares  were  laid. 

The  cement  was  mostly  Atlas,  delivered  in  bags,  four  of  which 
made  a  barrel,  and  assumed  to  be  3.7  cu.  ft.  All  concrete,  except 
on  the  sides,  was  made  rather  wet,  and  was  kept  wet  for  a  week. 
The  cost  of  laying  witji  the  ordinary  concrete  gang  was  as  follows, 
wages  being  $1.50  per  10-hr.  day: 

Cost  per 
cu.  yd. 

2  men    measuring    materials $  .15 

2  men  mixing    mortar     15 

3  men  turning  concrete    (3    times) 22 

3  men  wheeling    concrete     23 

1  man  placing    concrete    07 

2  men   ramming    concrete    15 

1   sub-foreman     ($2.50) 13 

Total    (20   cu.   yds.   per  day) $1.10 

In  addition  to  this  gang  there  were  3  plasterers  and  3  helpers 
working  on  the  slopes.  The  Vi-in.  layer  of  plaster  between  the  con- 
crete layers  was  put  down  in  strips  4  ft.  wide  and  finished  similar 
to  the  surface  of  a  granolithic  walk.  This  plaster  was  mostly  1  :  2 
mortar  with  finishing  surface  of  1:4.  Strips  of  coarse  burlap 
soaked  in  water  were  used  to  keep  this  layer  wet  and  cool ;  in  spite 


Sq.  yd. 

Cu.  yd. 

^U.lUJ 

♦  1.42 

0.012 

.86 

0.002 

.14 

0.083 

6.00 
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of   which    some   cracks  appeared.      This    plastering    gang   averaged 
2,100  sq.  ft.  per  day,  the  cost  being  as  follows  for  V4->n.  plaster; 

Cost  per 

100  sq.  ft. 

Cement,  at   11.53    per   bbl Jl.lu 

Sand,    at    |1.02 13 

Burlap     02 

Labor     92 

Totals      J2.22  J0.200  $14.42 

Although  plastering  work  is  usually  measured  in  square  yards, 
I  have  computed  it  in  areas  of  100  sq.  ft.,  and  in  cubic  yards  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  took  more  than  5 
bbls.  of  cement  per  cu.  yd.  of  this  1 :  2  mortar,  and  that  it  cost 
1 6  per  cu.   yd.   for  the  labor. 

Returning  again  to  the  concrete,  the  stone  was  cobbles  picked 
out  of  the  hardpan  excavated  to  make  embankments.  It  was 
washed  before  crushing,  and  had  to  be  gathered  up  from  scat- 
tered piles,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  high  cost.  It  was 
crushed  with  a  9  x  15  Farrel  crusher  operated  by  a  12-hp.  engine. 
The  crusher  was  rated  at  125  tons  a  day,  but  averaged  only  about 
40  tons.  The  bin  had  a  capacity  of  30  cu.  yds.,  divided  into  three 
compartments,  one  for  stone  less  than  1^^  ins.  diameter,  one  for 
stone  between  1  Vi  and  2Vj  ins.,  and  the  third  for  stone  over  2^  ins. 
which  had  to  be  recrushed.  The  stone  had  about  46%  voids  and 
weighed  95   lbs.   per  cu.  fc 

Cost  of  a  Concrete  Lined  Reservoir,  Canton,  III. — Mr.  G.  W. 
Chandler  gives  the  following  relative  to  a  small  reservoir  built  in 
1901  at  Canton,  IlL  The  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  1,140,000  gals., 
and  cost  J7,900.  It  is  80  x  160  ft.,  and  13  ft.  deep,  7  ft.  being  ex- 
cavation, and  carries  12  ft.  of  water.  The  concrete  bottom  is  10  ins. 
thick.  Including  %-in.  coat  of  cement  mortar.  The  footings  and 
copings  of  the  side  walls  are  of  concrete,  but  the  walls  are  of  brick. 
Concrete  was  mixed  1:314:714.  The  cement  was  0.9  cu.  ft.  per 
95-lb.  sack.     The  cost  of  the  concrete  was: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

0.856  bbL  cement,  at  $2.50 $2.14 

0.857  cu.  yd.   broken   stone,  at  $2.17 1.86 

10.1  bu.  sand  (100  lbs.  per  bu.),  at  5%   cts.. 0.58 

Labor,  at   19  cts.  per  hr 0.80 

Total     '. .  $5.38 

No.  1  paving  bricks  (at  $6.50  per  M)  were  laid  in  1 :  214  cement 
mortar  for  tlie  walls,  which  were  30  ins.  thick  at  the  base  and 
13  ins.  at  the  top.  The  concrete  footing  was  36  ins.  wide  x  2  ft. 
thick.  The  coping  was  6  ins.  thick.  There  were  brick  pilasters 
20  ft  c  to  c. 

Cost  of  Covered  Reservoirs  of  Various  Sizes — Mr.  Freeman  C. 
Coffin  gives  the  following  relative  to  a  covered  reservoir  built  by 
contract  in  1898  at  Wellesley,  Mass.  The  reservoir  is  circular,  82 
ft.  diam.,  15  ft.  deep,  and  its  capacity  is  600,000  gals.  The  floor  is 
lined  with  concrete,  4  ina  thick;  the  roof  is  of  concrete  (groined 
arches)    resting  on   brick   pillars.      The   walls  are   15   ft.   high   from 
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^bdi"  io  spring  line,  2  ft.  thick  for  5  ft.  below  the  spriug  lin$,and 
3.33  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  The  roof  arches  have  a  12  ft.  clear  span, 
^}/2-p-i  rise,  d.n(J  iire  ^ ,  ins.  thick  at  the  crown.  The  earth  covering 
on  the  roof  is  2%  ft.  thick,  at  tlie  walls  and  8  ft. -thick  at' *he  center. 
The  centers  tised  in  building  the  concrete  •  roof  cost' ttttf  c6^tri^Ct6f 
22 1^  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  if  used  only  bncej  He  attempted  t'o.  use  liuieai 
several  times,  but  the  braces  against  some  of  the  brick  piers  were 
carelessly  removed  after  a  portion  of  the  centers  had''been  taken 
down,  aad  the  lateral- thrust  of  the  concrete  a.Ttthes.<xvarthr^  the 
piers  and  caused, a  loss  of  part  of  the  roofv;  The  dost  Qt  the  ir^er- 
voir  to  the  city,  was  $1Q,41d.  •'    •       ' i /■    '■'        i        .  •  ;i'  1 

Some  of  .the  items' were' afe  foUoWs:  '' '  •" 

3,446  cu.   yds.   earth   excavation.  ' 

1)3  >.  310  cu.  yds.   rubble  masonry. 

315-/.-  503  cu..  yds.  concrete  masonry.  "' 

-ijise   i"<i'..  61  cd.i  yds.  brick 'masonry. 

Htm    tT  143  cu.  yds.'  griivel  on  roof.' 

439'.  cii.  yds.  loam'  oil  roof. 

A  steel  l-ing  was  embedded  Iti  the  circular  wall.     The  weight  re- 
q^i^d'toi-  iitlch  a  steel  ritig  is  ^fveh. by  the  foUowin:,-  fjimiila: 

brrP  hW^^  ^^^  diameter  of  rgaepvoir  in  feet,  and  W  being  the  total 
weight  in  pounds,  including  an  allowance  of  25%^  fof.  splicing  and 
riyets.  ;.:-.iH  .oc^ne;)  .TiovTJeciR  oaniJ  t..'3ianoD  n.  la  Jaoj 
n;  in  Taible .XYv  Mr',  Coffla  gives'the  ^estimated  dost'bf  eover&d'-f^Ser- 
voiis  built  witli  economic  dimensions,  and  of  the' '^aiHe' gfeiieral  de- 
sign as  the  one.  at  Wellesley,  Mass.  •'••    ^^     .u   •..•.'-■■ 

Tabijs  xy.r-^iqosT  pF;  CoYERSD  Rbseevoirs. 

-Cftpacily  —rRound Reservoirs.'^ >    ■<  '•  — Square  Reservoirs. — 

.Gallons.  ,,,  Diam.     De^th.  .         C3ost.,,,  ,  Side.  Depth.,/      'Cost. 

'250,006     '  60'           12        .,  1-4,700  54.5  :    11     .       ?   4.800 

500,000  75             Iff       '          7;8"00  69.5  14                 8,100 

750,000-  88             17               10,500  79.5  1,6     ,     ,.,11,000 

1,000,000               98 IS:       •  •  12-,900  88.5  IT         .    ,13,600 

1,250,000'  106%        1^  "  -'^   15.200  99.5  17,       ,,    16, 000 

1,500,09»''  •     ll&i|'      a'9    •'•'  17,600  106.0  18    ,     V;  18,400 

1  75O,O(J>0  ''  •12-0        •  •  -21 20,000  111.5  19         '      21,700 

2  000  000  125             22               22,000  118.5  19               22,900 

2.500,000  1*4             24 26,206  130.0  20               27,300 

3J)Q0,pOO  144           .25       ,•  30,200  142.5  M       ■       3i;500 

4!6aO,000'  166»          25*             37,900  15.3.5  .23     ,,,•,     j39.500 

5;000.00»  186*          25*             45,«06    '         165*  2^^*       "      47,4p0 

'^Th6se'are  not  exactly, the  most  economic  d4mensioiis. 
The  above  estimates  are  based  upon  the  following  unit  prices: 

Earth   e-xca,vation,    ucv  f  u-|,x^p, •  .?   0,50 

Concrete  walls,   floors'  arna  'pier  f  6.00 

Concrete   i-oof,   per   cu.   yd.  .•..'. '>-^> 

Brickwork  in  piers,  per  cu.   yd 1  ^.<mi 

Pla.stering  .  walls,    per    sq.    yd *y-^-i 

Plastering  floor,    per   sq.   yd. ''i-^ 

Gravel  on  roof  ayche.s,  pet-'  cu.'  yd. 1-00 

Steel   ring,   per   ib:. ... ..... .  •>. .. . .  •- 00? 

Centers,  per  sq.  ft.  of  reservoir  area O.lo 
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Cost  of  Small  Covered  Reservoir,  Portersvllle,  Calif Mr.  Phillip 

E.  Hartows  gives  the  following  data,  relative  to  a  100;00D-^l.  reser- 
v"ir  i.i;i;t  in  190-1  for  the  waterworks  at  Portersvllle;' Cal.     • 

T!..  \\>:k  was  done  by  day  Tahor.  at  20  cts.  per  hR'  Th^  r6sdr- 
voir  is  50  ft.  dfam..  T  ft.  deep,  s.  of  Conerrte  on  the 

bottom    and    12    Ins.    on    the    .•^  ofefl    wfth    'ixlO-fn. 

stringers,    A    ft.   apart,   supportinji    ;  .. 

strlngrers  rested   on  the  concrete   wa 


agea  4  £1.  deep,  and  the  embankment  wds  4  fLhlgti. 
The  cost  was  as  follows: 

330.  ctir  ydsL  ex<!'aYfation.   at   58.6   cts. .'. S    191  08 

300  cu.   yda  hai«sd    %•  mi.,   at  20.4   cts. iZ.^i 

""    '   '"    '-^'        '    'or,   J3.Q3,  and  maienaJs.   ib.Hl),    ■' 

i 624.74 

♦    ?2.92 102.45 


• n.u-.'Ji 

''.57  pe^  square  on  tlie  bottom  an*  |1.12 

Th'  ;.3  per  M, . wages  of  ca.rpeaten  Jfy^g  $3 

to  $4...  '••    ■ 

Cost  Trf'  Gillette 

and   ^f-  n    .-S9   to 

697,  tlie  design  t  :  •  j   jg 

given,  together  v.  ,,-  ^f 

which  the  follow! ni;  ;.~ 
deep  and  holds  75,00" 
vation  and  83  cu.  yds.jji  cunc: 
114    bbls.    cement,   at*^$l.: 

1    cu.    yd.    stone 

^    cu.    yd.    saml  .      ', 

Steel     for     rein:  -     .; 

Forms,    100   ft.  r_ ,    ._    ,  _    . .'..'.  '.  '.    '.      :  s^ 

Labor    on     forms. .  .  .  .      i.il 

La.bor  oft  concrete  and  '  steel 2.65 

Total .  ,., 515. ,-2 

The  excavation  cosi  cts.  per'^cu.  yd- 

Tlie  total  c«stD£  the.  reservoir  to  the  contractor,  wa:?.  $2,362,  but 
it  leaked  so  badly  tiiat^he  waa  subsequently  competled  to  excavate 
aU  around  and  -bulla,. a. Jt>rtck^. wail  CI  briek  thick >  a  few  inches 
from  the  concrete  and  fill  in  between  with  rich  cement  mortar. 
Ttiis    additional    and    uaexpecte  1  for    labor    and 

materials. 

Cost  of  a  Covered  Reinforced  Concrete  Reservoir.  Fort  Meade, 
S.   D.*— Mr.   Samuel  H.  Lea  gives  the  following: 

The  curi.s::-Uv:;on  cl  a  .,00.'JOi'-^-,:\:r    v  .■:-,:•.-.. --.^.j  concrete  reservoir 

*£■;;.;  ,    :  ■  - 
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at  Fort  Meade,  S,  D.V  wfiile  not  comprising  apy  features  of  unusual 
interest,  was,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  work  from  an  engineering 
as  well  as  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  writer,  wlio  was  in 
direct  charge  of  the  work,  believes  that  an  analysis  of  the  various 
items  of  cost  and  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  employed  will 
be  of  interest  to  engineers  and  others  interested  in  concrete  work. 
The  general  design  of  the  structure  was  furnished  by  the 
Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  Army,  and  the  details  of  reinforcement 
were  worked  out  by  the  firms  offering  bids.  The  successful  bidder 
submitted  a  design  embodying  the  use  of  expanded  metal  and  cor- 
rugated   bars,    this   form   of   reinforcement    being    furnished    by   tha 


St, 


-r-ci-t:— 


-L^^- 


Earth      Removed. 


iCrrSar*  fft»d 


p.      §^'^^"'). — Reinforced  Concrete  Reservoir. 


?tal  Flreproofiing  Co.,   of  St.  Louis,   Mo.     As 
j5>reservolr    comprises    two    compartments    of 


Louis  Expanded 

!,n?,ir  size  ^divided  by^aV5*Partition  wall.     Each  compartment  is  50  x 

fin  ft     inside  dimensions. V  ,with  rounded  corners.     The  roof  is  a  flat 

«u,h    3  ins   thick,  resting  t^.^'Pon  girders,  these  girders  being  supported 

,  „   or,„r,r<»  ri     ross-section. 
by  columns  of  a  square  ci  ^, 

.  . ^rpy^Q  refi'' nforcement  Is  rather  heavy,  especially  for 

thf  wallT^As  the  latter  .^''^are  thin,  the  metal  reinforcement  occupies 
r^Alativelv  large  portion  ki.  ^^  the  wall  space.  The  reinforcement  con- 
tilts  of  corrugated  bars  fo  yr  the  footings,  floor,  walls,  columns,  beams 
sists  oi  cu.      6         ^^^  exp®*"  anded  metal  for  the  roof  slab.     The  bars 

were'of  f?ur  different  siz^s««:  %-«"-  ^^-'n-  %-'"•  ^"d  l''"-  ^^^  "' 
**^'  ,     _t,,„    •.ratTrin?      according  to  the  location  where  used, 

different  lengths,  varymg 


In 
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the  floor  the  reinforcement  consisted  of  %-ln.  bars  laid  crosswise  In 
two  layers  and  spaced  \i  Ins.  apart  In  each  layer.  In  the  walls  the 
reinforcement  was  placed  close  to  both  Inner  and  outer  facea  Near 
the  inner  face  a  row  of  upright,  %An.  bara  spaced  12  Ina  between 
centers,  extended  the  entire  length  of  enclosing  and  partition  walla 
Horizontal  Vi-ln.  bars,  24  ins.  between  centers,  were  placed  against 
these  uprighta  Near  the  outer  wall  face  %-In.  upright  bars  were 
used,  spaced  9  Ina  between  centers :  and  the  horizontal  reinforce- 
ment was  of  */i-in.  bars,  24  ins.  between  centera  In  the  footings 
two  layers  of  %-ln.  bars  were  used.  These  were  laid  crosswise  and 
spaced  6  ina  apart  in  each  layer. 

Concrete. — The  specifications  required  broken  stone  of  bard  con- 
sistency, not  larger  than  a  ^-in.  cube,  and  clean,  sharp  sand,  the 
composition  of  the  concrete  to  be  one  cement  to  two  sand  and  four 
stone.  These  proportions  were  used  throughout  the  work.  Colo- 
rado Portland  cement  was  used  for  the  greater  part  of  the  work. 
Towards  the  linish  a  carload  of  lola.  Kansas,  Portland  cement  was 
used.  Both  cements  showed  up  well  under  frequent  tests  and  gave 
excellent  results  in  the  work.  The  sand  was  obtained  from  a  pit 
about  three  miles  distant ;  it  was  of  medium  quality  and  fairly 
clean.  The  stone  used  was  obtained  partly  from  a  limestone  quarry 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  reservoir  site ;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  supply  was  obtained  from  boulders  found  on  the 
surface  in  the  vicinity. 

Excavation. — The  reservoir  was  built  so  that  about  half  of  Its 
height  was  below  the  natural  level  of  the  ground.  The  excavation 
was  made  in  coarse  gravel  mixed  with  some  sand  and  clay,  the 
material  being  handled  with  teams  and  scrapera  The  force  em- 
ployed In  excavating  consisted  usually  of  four  or  six  teams  and 
about  the  same  number  of  men  in  addition  to  the  drivers.  The 
men  were  paid  J2.50  per  10-hour  day  and  the  wage  for  team  and 
driver  was  ?5  per  day.  A  portion  of  the  material  was  removed  by 
drag  scrapers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  excavation,  consisting  of  com- 
pact gravel  mixed  with  small  boulders,  required  the  use  of  wagons. 
The  material  was  loosened  by  plow  for  scraper  work  for  the  upper 
portion  of  the  excavation.  It  was  found  later,  however,  that  better 
headway  could  be  made  by  loosening  the  material  with  picks  and 
shoveling  it  into  wagon  by  hand.  The  total  volume  of  material  ex- 
cavated was  2,275  cu.  yda  at  a  cost  of  |1,114.75,  or  49  eta  per  cu. 
yd.,  divided  aa  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Loosening    and    loading    20  cts. 

Hauling    and    depositing 25  eta 

Supervision,    tools,    etc 4  cts. 

Total     49  eta 

After  the  excavation  was  completed   the  bottom   of  the  pit  was 

compacted  with  a  heavy  roller,   then   the  excavations  for  wall  and 

column  footings  were  carefully  made   by  hand. 

Concrete  Worlc. — The  concrete  was  mixed  by  hand  on  a  movable 

platform  ;    its  composition  is  given  above. 
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A  concrete  gang  consisted  of  four-  men  who  were  each  paid  |,2.75. 
per  day,  Tliey  wiieeled  the  materials  from  the  supply  piles  to  the' 
mixing  platform,  mixed  the  concrete  and  deposited  It  in  place. 
During  the  construction  of  the  footings  and  floor  two  concrete  gangs 
were  employed,  but  after  the  walls  were  started  one  gang  only  was 
required  for  concrete  work;  the  other  gang  was, then  put  to  work 
assisting  the,  carpenters.  ',         ^y' 

The  sgind  and  stone  were  wheeled  to  the  pjatforija  in  iron  wheel- 
ba^rrowil  of  2  Vis  cu.  ft.  capacity.  The  cement  was  in  %-bbl.  sacks 
and  each  sack  was  taken  as  1  cu.  ft.  Each  batch  oX  concrete  con- 
tained the  following  quantity  of  ipatfi;i£(.l:       ,.     ,,  .,''.    „„.    ,   ,.....,,„ 

21^.   sacks    of    cement , 2 %  cu.  ft 

■'■'"'     2  wheelbarrows    of    sand.  ..■•...;;.■...... .;-  S'^cu.J^-''''''^ 

'•j!j  .   4.  Wheelbarrows   of  stone......... 10       cu.  ft.       .'ai' 

'•'The  quantitle.^  of  sand  and  stone  were  adjusted  so  as  to  form  th» 
proper  proportion  for  making  a  dense  concrete.  From  time  to  time 
as  the  \^6H<  progressed,  experiments  were  made  by  the  writer  to  de- 
term.ine  the  percentage  of  voids  both  in  the  sand  and  the  crushed 
stone  ;  and,  in  this  way,  uniformity  in  composition  was  secured  for 
the  concrete.  The  mixture  waS  made  quite  wet  in  order  to  insure  a 
fi-iee  flow  around  the  reinforcing  bars.  On  account  of  the  narrow 
space  inside  the  forms  and  the  number  of  reinforcing  bars  therein 
care  Was  taken  to  caiise  the  mixture  to  be  well  distributed  through- 
out. The  wet  concrete  was  well  spaded  in  an  effort  to  secure  a 
smooth  surface  next  to  the  forms.  This  was  generally  accom- 
plished, "but  some  rough  places  which  showed  after  the  removal 
of  the  forms  required  patching  up.  „.,;■■;  y.i.'!    ii'Mi»i{ 

In  constructing  tlie  footings  some  concrete,  wsw  .flr8tn<lepoBlte4tf» 
place  and  the  metal  reinforcement  was  embedded  therein.  For  the 
floor  reinforcement  the  lower  bars  were  carefully  embedded  in  the 
ct>ncrete  after  it  had  been  brought  to  a  suitable  height;  the  upper 
bars  were,  then  placed  crosswise  upon  the  lower  ones  and  kept  in 
jjosition  until  the  remainder  of  the  concrete  had  been  .  deposited 
around  and  over  them.  In  the  wall  footings  a  depression  or  groove, 
several  Inches  deep,  was  left  under,  the  wall  space  for-  its  entire- 
length.  This  insured  a  good  bond  between  the  waU<  proper  and  the 
footing.'  .  ■■      ■      I        •■  •'  ■-:.':   rf  ..-■".  ■'\'.'  ''.'■  n,. 

The  concrete  floor  in  each  compartment  was  built  In  one  con- 
tinuous operation,  the  object  being  to  secure  a  practically  monolithic 
construction.  The.  lower  reinforcing  bars  in  the  floor  were  em- 
bedded at  the  proper  depth  in  the  fresh  concrete  and  the  upper 
bars  werfe  then  placed  crosswise  upon  the  lower  ones ;  the  two  sets 
were  then  wired  together  at  a  suflicient  number  of  places  to  pre- 
vent displacement  while  the  remaining  concrete  was  being  deposited 
around  and  over  them. 

Placing  Rehtforcement. — The  reinforcement  for  the  walls  and  col- 
umns was  erected  In  place  upon  the  footings  and  formed  a  steel 
skeleton  around  which  the  forms  were  erected.  Th^  upright  bars  in 
the  walls  were  held .  togethar  and  at  the  proper  distance  apart  by 
means  of  templets  consisting  of  wooden  strips  in  which  holes  were 
bored   at    suitable    intervals   to   receive   the   bar&      These   templets 
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Were  maintained  In  a  llOTiiontal  position  and  were  moved  upwardL  q^ 
the  concrete  advanced  in  height.  The  horizontal  reinforcing  bars 
were  wired  in  place  to  the  oprlght  bars ;  thej-  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion ahead  of  the  concreting  as  the  wall  was  built  up. 

The'corrngated  bars  In  beam  and  girdefs  were  x>laced  In  position 
in  the  forms  and  lield  up  by  blocks  which  were  removed  as  the 
forms  were  fllled  with  concrete.  The  expanded  metal  reinforcement 
for  the  roof  slab  was  placed  so  as  to  be  close  to  tlve  lower  face  of 
the  slab,  but  far  enough  up  to  be  entirely  enveloi)ed  \fi  the  concrete. 

Form  Construction. — The  wall  forms  were  made  of  1-ln.  planks, 
surfaced  on  the  Inner  side  and  placed  horizontally  on  edge.  They 
were  held  In  place  by  4  x  irln.  posts  spaced  at  intervals  of  about 
4  ft..  In  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  wall.  The  posts  were  firmly 
braced  <m  the  outside;  they  were  prevented  from  spreading  by  con- 
necting wires  passing  through  the  wall  space  between  the  edges  of 
adjacent  planka  At  the  rounded  corners'  of  the  reservqir  the  pairs 
of  posts  were  spaced  aboilt  two  feet  apart  ahd  the  curve  was  made 
by  springing  thin  boards  Into  place  to  fit  the  curve  and  nailing  them 
to  the  posts.  The  posts  were  high  enough  to  reach  to  the  top  of  tMe 
wall ;  the  siding  was  built  up  one  plank  at  a  time  as  the  concrete 
work  progressed.  Column  forms  were  made  of  2-in.  planks  on  end. 
e.xtending  from  floor  to  girder.  Three  sides  were  enclosed  and  one 
side  was  left  open  to  •  reoeive  the  concrete ;  •  this  ■  side  was  closed 
up  as  the  coocredng  advanced  in  height. 

The  beam  and  girder  forms  were  open  troti^s  of  the  required 
dimensions,  made  of  2-in.  planlc.  surfaced  on  inner  faces  The  fonn 
of  centering  for  the  roof  slab  consisted  of  a  smooth,  tight  floor  of 
2-ln.  planks,  extending  between  the  open  tops  of  column,  beam  and 
girder  forms  over  the  entire  area  between  enclosing  walls  of  the 
reservoir.  The  centering  and  the  beam  and  girder  forms  were 
supported  by  6  x  6-in.  3>osts  resting  upon  the  floor  below. 

TTie  regulacr  carpenter  gang  consisted  of  a  foreman  carpenter  at 
|o  per  day,  a  carpenter  at  53.50  per  day,  and  two  helpers  at  $2.T5 
per  day.  During  the  early  concrete  work  of  making  footings  and 
floor,  where  forms  were  not  required,  the  carpenter  force  wa«  em- 
ployed in  erecting  the  steel  skeleton  for  the  walls.  The  uprigtit  bars 
were  placed  in  position  and  secured  b5"-  temporary  wooden  stays  ex- 
tending from  the  upper  portion  of  bars  to  the  surface  of  ground 
outside  of  excavation.  These  stays  were  removed  after  concreting 
had  advanced  to  a  sufficient  height  to  hold  the  steel  securely  in 
place. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Work. — The  wages  paid  the  concrete  gang  whicli 
mixed  and  placed  all  the  concrete  and  the  carpenter  gang  which 
constructed  and  erected  the  forms  and  placed  the  reinforcement 
have  been  given  above.  The^osisof  construction  materials  on  the 
site  were : 

(."em*-nt,     r>fr     bnrre! >    _  .J7 
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The  quantities  In  the  completed  concrete  structure  were  as 
follows : 

Cu.  yds. 

Total  volume  of   concrete   in   reservoir 704.71 

Total  volume  of  steel  reinforcement  in  reservoir.      5.57 

Total  volume  of  material  in  completed  structure. 710.28 
Volume    of    material    in    structure    exclusive    of 

roof    slab     648.35 

Volume  of  material  in  roof  slab 61.93 

Total     710.28 

The  cost  of  the  structure  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  exclusive 
of  the  roof  slab,   was  as  follows: 

Item.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Crushed    stone    $   3.168 

Sand     842 

Cement     3.859 

Reinforcement      4.959 

Labor,    mixing   and   placing   concrete 1.721 

Forms,    labor    and    material 2.960 

Total     f  17.509 

In  constructing  the  roof  slab   the  expanded  metal  reinforcement 
raised  the  unit  cost.     For  this  portion  of  the  work  the  costs  were : 
Item.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Expanded    metal    reinforcement I  5.241 

Other   items,    same    as   above 12.550 

Total     117.791 

Plastering  and  Waterproofing. — According  to  the  requirements  of 
the  specifications  the  floor  and  the  inside  surface  of  reservoir  walls 
were  covered  with  a  coating  of  cement  mortar  composed  of  one  part 
Portland  cement  and  one  part  sand.  The  wall  plastering  was  from 
%  In.  to  %-in.  thick  ;  it  was  applied  in  two  coats.  The  floor  finish 
was  laid  in  alternate  strips  about  1  in.  thick  and  3  ft.  wide.  After 
ttie  strips  first  laid  had  hardened  the  remaining  strips  were  laid, 
the  edges  being  grouted  to  insure  tight  joints.  -;. 

The  outside  of  walls  and  roof  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  tar 
which  was  heated  in  an  open  kettle  to  a  temperature  of  about  360° 
F.  and  then  applied  with  a  brush  or  mop. 

The  cost  of  wall  and  floor  plastering  was  44.4  cts.  per  square  yard. 
Itemized  as  follows: 

Cement     26.4  cts. 

Sand     2.6  cts. 

L-abor     15.4  cts. 

Total     44.4  cts. 

The  cost  of  outside  waterproofiing  was  4  cts.  per  square  yard,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Material     2.5  cts. 

Liabor 1-5  cts. 

Total    4-0  cts. 

Backfilling. — The  entire  structure,  after  completion,  was  covered 
with  earth  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  above  the  roof,  sloping  on  all  sides 
to  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  earth  composing  this 
fill   was   handled   by   means   of   teams  and   scrapers ;     this   method 
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caused  the  material  to  be  compacted  firmly  In  place  and  at  the 
same  time  afforded  a  good  test  of  the  rigidity  and  strength  of  the 
roof. 

The  backfill  gang  consisted  of  four  teams  and  from  four  to  six 
laborers  in  addition  to  the  drivers.  Drag  8crai>er8  were  used  to 
move  the  material  from  the  spoil  banks  and  place  it  over  and 
around  the  reservoir.  Part  of  the  material  was  side  dumped  from 
runways  and  shoveled  to  place  between  the  walls  of  reservoir  and 
sides  of  excavation.  This  material  was  carefully  tamped  and 
compacted  as  the  filling  progressed.  The  wage  of  team  and  driver 
was  $5  per  day,  and  for  laborers  for  this  work,  J2.50  per  day  of  ten 
hours. 

The  amount  of  backfilling  was  2.039  cu.  yds.  and  Us  cost  waa  30 
cts.  per  cubic  yard,  distributed  as  follows: 

Loosening  and   loading  materials 12  cts. 

Hauling    and    depositing 17  cts. 

Supervision,     tools,     etc 1  ct. 

Total     30  cts. 

Bummary  of  Costa. — The  total  cost  of  the  completed  reservoir,  ex- 
clusive of  pipe  connections  with  water  mains,  was  $15,06S.76.  The 
cost  of  the  various  items  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Main   structure.   648.35  cu.  yds.,  at  117.509.  .$11,351.96 

Roof   slab.    61.93   cu.   yds.,   at    $17.91 1.101.79 

Ventilators,  doors,  stepping  irons,  etc 164.08 

Plastering,  1,517  sq.  yds.,  at  44.4  cts........         673.08 

Waterproofing,   1,285  aq.  yds.,  at  4  cts 51.40 

Excavation,  2.275  cu.  yds.,  at  49  eta 1,114.75 

Back  fill,  2,039  cu.  yds.,  at  30  cts. 611.70 

Total    $15,068.76 

While  some  of  the  cost  Items  are  apparently  high  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  similar  work  in  other  places,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  isolated  locality  and  the  local  conditions  were 
unfavorable  for  low  cost.  Owing  to  the  isolated  location  of  the 
reservoir  with  respect  to  large  markets  and  also  to  local  sources  of 
supply  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  was  quite  high.  All  con- 
struction material,  except  some  of  the  stone  for  crushing,  had  to  be 
hauled  over  a  mountain  road  from  3  to  4  miles  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
selected  for  the  reservoir  site.  Labor  was  scarce  and  commanded 
a  wage  of  $2.50  per  day  for  ordinary  work  ;  the  laborers  mixing 
concrete  were  paid  $2.75  per  day.  Another  source  of  considerable 
expense  was  the  high  cost  of  lumber  and  carpenter  work  on  the 
forms.  On  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  walls  and  roof,  the  cost 
of  lumber  and  labor  required  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  was  consid- 
erable. A  part  of  the  lumber  was  used  the  second  time  In  forms, 
but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  delay  the  work  by  waiting  for  the 
concrete  to  harden  before  beginning  the  new  portions  of  the  walls. 
This  lumber  was  sold  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  the  sal- 
vage was  inconsiderable,  amounting  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
original  cost. 

The  writer  kept  a  record  of  cost  of  the  various  items  of  material 
and   labor   entering   into   the   construction   of   tnls   reservoir.      This 
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record  was  verifted  by  comparison  with  the  voucUers  and  pay  rolls 
of ;th«  contractor  a^d  was  made  as  complete  and  3,ccurate  a^  pos- 
sible. From  these  data  the  above  statements  of  construction  cost 
l^ve.  been  compiled.  ';  r      .•     •  rr 

•  Cost  of  Concrete  Reservoir,  Pomona,  Cal.*^Mr.  ChSLpMe^  mixiiSl 
Fox  gives  the  following:  .        ^nJ    iTK.rr      ■  ;  i  .j' m    '.(il    a /via 

The'concrete  resei-voir  herein  descriibed  ttfas. erected -iir<jth#siunf 
mer  of  1304  on  Point  Lookout,  Ganesha  Park,  Pomona,  Gal.  It  Tiraa 
designed  by  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Robinson,  City  Eiigineer,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Simrrions  had  -the  contract.  "  Th&  writer  < was 'ifi  direct  bharge  of 
construction,    i  •'•:.;'?■   ,  'i  ■  ■/    :;:  ;    ;..';   ■■■!.j\<.-.u,i  ■■■•;   '::•}.  .  ■.■■■li  ■■.  ■ 

The  reservoir  is  oval  in  form  (Fig.  26),  being  77.7  ft.  by  40.7:.fti 
oyer  fitU.     It  la  12  ft.  deep  and  th«  floor  has  a  slight  slope  to  the 
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sluice  box.  Iron  ladders  are  placed  in  each  :pf  the; quarter  points. 
The  inlet  and  overflow  pipes  are  near  the  top  of  the  walls,  the  dis- 
charge pipe  is  12  ins.  above  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  and  the 
sluice  pipe  is  set  in  a  bowl  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  4jins4  deep.  It  is 
the  lowest  part  of  the  reservoir.  ,.;     iir   t<.    ;  ■     •• 

The  walls  (Fig.  27)  are  12  ft  high.  fhey-W^re  designed  to  be 
6  ins.  thick  at  the  top  and  15  ins.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  to  be 
connected' with  the  bottom-  of  the  reservoir  with  a  12-ln.  radius. 
The  bottom  is  4  ins.  thick.  Before  the  walls  were  started  it  was 
decided  to  add  a  6  x  30-ln.  ring  to  the  outside  of  the  top.  making  the 

'  TEnffineerinff'Contra^stinff,  Aprni^tB.  If08v^«i   BnlisJno   lodjBl   bar. 
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top  12  ins,  wide.     The  joint  connecting  the  walls  with  the  bottoin 
was  put  in  about  12  ins.  from  the  Inside  edge  of  the  radius. 

Around  the  sluices  and  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  a  larger  mass  of 
concrete  w^as  used.  The  floish  was  Va-ln.  thick  and  was  water- 
proofed.' '  i   ■ 

Th^  contract  price  of  the  reservoir  was $1,625.00 

Ebctra  concrete  In  ring,  8.S  cu.   yds 80.90 

Extra    valve,    screws,    etc 16.00 

»1,701.90 

Include   valve   box    changed $      2.5.00 

Cost    of    reservoir 1.726.90 

Excavation. — The  greater  part  of  the  excavation  of  the  oval,  about 
77  X  40  ft,  and  the  tunnel  was  done  by  the  city  by  force  account     I 
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Fig. 


!". — Concrete  Resei-voir  Wall 


have  no  records  of  the  costs  of  this  part  of  the  work.  The  con- 
tractor trimmed  down  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  in  all 
a'oout  5,000  sq.  ft,  at  a  cost  of  J71.60,  or  iw.  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

Pipes,  Valves,  Etc. — The  pipes,  valves,  etc.,  as  provided  In  the 
specifications  cost  5455.52  and  the  extra  valve  sets  installed  cost 
$16.  The  laying  of  the  pipe  cost  $9.70.  The  tunnel  excavation  to 
get  down  to  grade  cost  152.38,  making  a  total  of  $533.60.  This 
includes  5  6-ln.  Ludlow  valves,  270  lin.  ft.  of  heavy  6-in.  cast-IrtilA  * 
pipe  and  80  ft.  of  6-in.  vitrified  pipe,  all  installed.  --    ■  ' 

'Cleaning  Up  -^The  contractor  mixed  the  concrete  for  the  walls 
oh  the  floor  of  the  reservoir  and  to  clean  out  his  old  concrett  cost 
him  $22.25.  The  final  clean  up  cost  him  $7.0u.  making  a  total  cost- 
for  cleaning  up  of  $29.25.      ■•'?    /'    .* -O     f^  ■  ^^r.-.v      .    ,!-.-:> 
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Concrete.— The  concrete  was  specified  to  be  1  part  cement,  2  parts 
sand  and  4  parts  gravel  (pea  size  to  2-in.  ring).  As  put  in,  a 
cement  barrel  was  filled  and  emptied  six  times  with  the  bin  run 
of  sand  and  gravel  and  four  sacks  of  cement  ( 1  bbl. )  were  emptied 
on  top  of  it ;    it  was  then  turned  wet.     The  costs  per  cu.  yd.  were : 

Per  ('U.  yd. 

L,abor     ?1.09 

Cement,    1.08   bbl.,  at   ?3,   delivered 3.23 

^and  and  gravel,  at  ?1 0.93 

Water    (had    to  be  pumped) 0.34 

Forms,    labor    and    lumber 0.76 

Total     ?G.35 

The  wages  paid  labor  were  $1.75  and  $2  per.  day,  foreman  mason 
1 4  per  day.  Carpenters  were  paid  43  cts.  per  hour  and  lumber  cost 
$33  per  M  ft.  B.  M.     A  9-hour  day  was  worked. 

Finish. — The  14 -in.  finish  was  specified  to  be  1 :  1,  but  that  did 
not  work  well,  so  we  increased  the  amount  of  sand.  It  was  water- 
proofed. It  was  mixed  very  tlioroughly  with  35  lbs.  alum  at  6  cts. 
per  lb.,  and  then  the  water,  containing  35  lbs.  good  potash  soap  per 
cubic  yard  of  mortar  was  added.     The  finish  cost : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Materials     114.45 

Labor,    mixing    and    applying 11.90 

Total     $26.35 

On  the  finishing  there  were  two  masons  at  $4  plastering  and 
enough  laborers  to  keep  them  supplied  with  mortar.  The  com- 
pleted  floor  cost  9    cts  per  sq.   ft. 

Summary   of  costs : 

Cement,   at    $3  per  bbl $    4  81.50 

Sand,    at    $1    per    cu.    yd 113.30 

-       Soap  and  alum,  at  6  cts.   per   lb 21.00 

Water    43.00 

Timber     30.00 

Labor    and    superintendence 361.35 

Pipe   laying    (contract    price) 533.60 

Total $1,583.75 

The  reservoir  has  now  been  In  use  8%  years  and  has  given  excel- 
lent satisfaction.  Only  a  few  hair  cracks  have  appeared  on  the 
surface  and  none  of  the  plaster  has  scaled  off. 

Cost  of  Storage  Reservoir,  Hagerstown,  Md.* — In  1902-3  the 
water  supply  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  was  improved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  storage  reservoir  to  impound  the  waters  of  the  two  streams 
known  as  Warner's  Hollow  Creek  and  Raven  Rock  Creek.  The 
works  were  designed  and  constructed  by  the  American  Pipe  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ledoux,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer. 

Earth  Dam  and  Accessories. — The  general  construction  of  the 
earth  dam  is  shown  by  the  section  of  Fig.  28.     Owing  to  scarcity  of 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Oct.   10,   1906. 
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available  material  only  the  upstream  half  of  the  dam  and  the  puddle 
walls  were  made  of  selected  material ;  the  downstream  half  of 
the  dam  was  made  of  earth  and  loose  rock.  The  main  puddle  wall 
varied  from  5  to  10  ft.  in  width  and  from  6  to  20  ft.  in  depth,  and 
contained  1,602  cu.  yds.  of  material ;  the  secondary  puddle  wall  was 
narrower  and  shallower,  containing  only  712  cu.  yds.  of  material. 
Both  slopes  of  the  dam  are  riprapped  and  it  is  pierced  by  a  c!0-in. 
oast-iron  pipe  blow-off  and  two  12-in.  cast-irOn  supply  mains.  There 
was  also  some  1,286  cu.  yds.  of  314-ft.  thick  dry  rubble  retaining 
wall  built  in  connection  with  the  dam  work.  The  costs,  of  these 
several  items  of  the  dam  work  are  given  from  figures  furnished  by 
Mr.  ]«€doux,  as  follows:  .^  ^ 

Dam. — There  were  93,200  cu.  ^dsT  oreJn^nifr^^  at'a  to'fftP" 

cost  of  ?60,532,  or  |0.65  per  cu.  yd.  The  severkl  Items  Of  cost  were 
as  follows : 

Items.  "  Per  cu.  yd. 

Foreman    ?0.024.1 

Haulin?     0.26'^4 

Labor     0.22.52 

Sprinkling     0.0144     ;.' 

.    Picking    »<tones     O.Ol'ti     ^ 

Trimming    slopes     0.0080     i 

Tools,    blacksmithing,    powder,    etc 0.04  7')     K 

Superintendonce    and    engineering 0.0354      -^' 

Protecting   for   Winter 0.0056      .?. 

Total $0.6494 

Rip-rap. — The  embi<nkment  slopes  were  rip-rapped  .with ^stoweF* 
of  Vii  cu.  ft.  or  less,  pla(>ed  by  hand  to  fairly  uniform  thic^kness,  after 
which  broken  stone  o»  3  or  4 -in.  sizes  were  spread  on  top  and 
trimmed  to  an  even  slope  Altogether  3,844  cu.  yds.  of  rip-rap  stone 
and  1,882  cu.  yds.  of  broken  stone  were  placed  at  a  cost  of 
"$5,059.69,  or  $0,884  per  cu.  yd. 

Puddle  Walla. — The  two  puddle  walls  aggregated  2,314  cu.  yds. 
of  puddle,  the  main  wall  having  1,602  cu.  yds.  and  the  secondary 
wall  712  cu.  yds.  The  puddle  was  deposited  loose  and  then  flooded 
with  water  and  tramped  oy  men  with  rubber  boots.  When  the 
top  of  the  puddle  reached  a  level  about  3  ft.  from  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground  the  amount  of  water  was  diminished  to  just  enough 
to  permit  the  clay  to  be  tamped  with  rammers  weighing  about  20 
lbs.     The  cost  of  the  puddle  walls  was  as  follows: 

No,    1.  Percu.  H. 

1,602    cu.     yds.     excavation $1.02 

Placing   puddle    0.60 

Tool)^  etc   0.48 

Total     ?2.10 

No.  2. 

712  ru.  yds.  excavation $0.98 

Placing    puddle     0.80 

Crushed    stone   In    puddle .• 0.26 

Pumping,    tools,    etc 0.40 

Total     ?2.44 
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Masonry  Walla. — The  cost  of  these  was: 
:•  If*.  !>>.  ,;i"li^:^ci    ♦•.c    trr.  \u\"l    V.  J'-l:.';  >>.••■•■  Totali     fet-<ra  y« 

Masonry  cut-off  walls.'5J^<ey/ydli. 'J. U'. I* ■^B62.'84 
Dry  retaining  wall,  1,286  cu.  yda jl. 601.53 

Gate  JTotiae.-^The  gate  house  cost  1951.5.6,   made  up   uf  ;'..^ 

lowing  items :       .'..'_...'.'.'.'.'. 

Concrete.    2 V<i    cu.-  yda ::.:::.:.;.. |  13.20  '      JS.ilS 

Rubble    nuisonrj-,    15    cu.    yds. 93.41,  6.23 

Il'-o'v-.i-i    •■•-.-i'^    inisi-inrv      2i    c\l     \'<fs r>;;4.iii  2  !.07 


fol- 


BV  'hQ  3tf-lB.  taist-iroD 

--  r-  :       -.'A.  ft,  lu 


Pipe      

Exi  av;ition      

Flllirtg 

Freight,  hauling  and  laying i  ;  T 

Total      ?5.76 

Spilhcoy. — Th  y  contained   1,224    cu.   yda   of   1:3:5   con- 

crete masonry.    ItB  ifriad -vott  ■Wmm  ,i9,B^.ii,  nade-Mp.et  the  follow- 
ing  items:  t  'iTT.;   ♦;.  ••;  •  ■■- ■  -.'<'  ^'■''.•x   ■■■  ■■        ■■'■. 

Concrete     ; . . . .  .■.■. . . ,  .Vi'.W  :'i-.-. 56.4"T  "2 

Top  lining  -«f/  1-inu  yeUoWJpiafeii •  i  ^  i". 

Excavation      ..-;•...«... i  - 

Rip-rap  on  slopes  above  wans 

Timbw,.  «rab.at  foot..;:"! 


Tct.ll    |a, 820.43 

The  concrete  work,   1,224   cu.   yds.,  cos;   S3.2j   per  cu.  jfd.<  miida 

up  as  follows:  .     -in  -..>y:\-^,< 

Item.:.       ,.i  Pereuyd.     •    ' 

Conjent.    4^83    hags S  ;.7'.'5 

isand     .r. , , m^'jii 

Stone     %.....-.... !■'<: 

Labor     ..... .i  ..■.....-. I'. ''71  '- 

,-Tools,    formsj   «tc. ..;....-•. u  .5 4 1 

T  tai   ...:l'j:^4>t,^..:..:  iOis 

Ra\€iA  Hock  Creek  Intake. — To- bring. "the  water  from  Raven  Hock 
Creek  t<j.  the  Bofijn.  storage  reservoir  :amasonry  intake  dam  was  con- 
structed on  that  stream,  and  from  this  dam  a  30-in.  terra  cotta  pipe 
lina  was  constructed  to  the  storage  resjerrair,  ;  The  cost  of  the  Intake 
dam  was  |2.22,3.SiL  The  itemize^, coafc o£  the. jnasonry  work  was: 
Item.  ,,  Per  cu.  yd. 

■Bx-cavatfo*,''>f*S  ;^ui'fyd».?rn.4il  ?79V.  .4^^.  A  .■;■:..?  0.92 

,.  .Rubble  masonry,  158  cu.  ydaiii-j,-.  iio4>. 12.45 

.    .   ,    Concrete  coping,*  14   cu.  yds.,,^.^.,^,  .j,, 13.21 

The  30-in.  pipe  line  is  composed  of  extr^  heavy  terra  cotta  pipe, 
with  deep. bells  corrugated  tm  the  inside,  fari^ished  by  A.  N.  Plerson; 
:')  soRSM    0    cli^onq  tt^obcp.  a^ni  sfsw  ftJstoL  ''i^'i'     .n'^niUtow  •:"    : 
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New  York,  N.  T.     It  was  2,244  ft.  long  and  cost,  complete,  $8,932.05. 

The  itemized  cost  per  foot  was  as  follows: 

Item.  Per  lin.    ft 

Pipe     ?2.486 

Cement    for    joints 0.057 

Jute    for    joints 0.068 

Trench,     tools,     etc 1.370 

Total     ?3.981 

Grubbing  and  Clearing. — The  reservoir  area  of  15.1  acres  had  all 
trees  and  brush  cleared  off  and  all  stumps  grubbed  up.  The  trees 
were  generally  removed  by  blasting.  A  force  of  about  20  men  was 
worked,  their  wages  being  $1.50  per  day.  No  record  was  kept  of 
the  area  cleared  per  day,  but  the  cost  of  clearing  and  grubbing  if 
given  as  $107.13  per  acre.  The  costs  of  two  floodwood  racks  wer 
$30.74  and  $21.66;  both  were  constructed  as  follows:  Two  heavy- 
logs  were  laid  horizontally  across  stream,  one  about  3  ft.  above  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  and  the  other  about  8  ft.  above  the  bottom  and 
parallel  to  the  first,  but  upstream,  so  as  to  make  a  slope  of  about  1 
on  1.  To  these  two  logs  were  spiked  6-in.  timbers  reaching  down  to 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  transverse  logs  were  supported  against 
the  roots  of  trees  and  all  the  timber  was  rough  stuff,  such  as  could 
be  obtained  on  the  site — chestnut,  oak  or  spruce.  While  the  work  was 
in  progress  water  was  supplied  by  means  of  1,776  ft.  of  rectangular 
trough,  composed  of  three  12-in.  posts  nailed  together  and  laid  at  a 
grade  of  1  per  cent.  Considerable  trestling  was  necessary.  This 
trough  cost  $303.93,  or  17.1  cts.  per  lin.  ft. 

Cost  of  a  Wooden  Covering  for  Reservoir,  Quincy,  III.— Mr.  Don 
R  Gwinn  gives  the  following: 

-The  reservoir  was  415  x  317  ft.  at  top,  26  ft.  deep.  Inside  slopes 
r%  to  1.  A  vegetable  growth  had  given  much  trouble,  so  the 
reservoir  was  roofed  over  in  1898  at  a  cost  of  4  cts.  per  sq.  ft,  the 
price  of  lumber  being  at  that  time  only  $15  per  M.  There  were 
260,000  ft  B.  M.  used  (or  2  ft  B.  M.  per  sq.  ft),  and  38  kegs  of 
nails  at  $1.85  per  keg.  The  pedestal  piers  or  foundations  for  the 
posts  were  of  brick  ($7  per  M),  21  ins.  sq.  at  the  base,  16  ins.  at 
the  top.  18  ins.  high  and  capped  with  a  limestone  slab  12  x  12  x  6  Ins. 
(43  cts.  per  cap).  A  %  x  3-in.  dowel  pin  was  let  into  each  cap  114 
ins.  The  posts  were  6  x  6-in.  x  22  ft.,  spaced  14  ft  in  one  direction 
and  1 8  ft.  in  the  other.  They  were  capped  with  6  x  6-in.  caps,  or 
girders,  18  ft.  long.  On  these  caps  were  laid  2  x  6-in.  joists  or  string- 
ers 14  ft.  long  spaced  4  ft.  c.  to  c.  ;  and  on  the  stringers  were  laid 
1-in-  roofing  boards  (1  x  10  In.  x  16  ft).  These  boards  were  laid 
north  and  south  to  exclude  sunlight  from  the  cracks  as  much  as 
possible. 

Two  posts  and  a  cap  were  framed  and  fastened  together  on  the 
grround,  and  sway  braced  with  two  braces  of  2x6,  and  then  up- 
ended. Joists  were  then  shoved  out  from  tire  completed  part  of  the 
roof,  and  laid  flat  upon  the  caps ;  two  Joists  being  thus  laid  upon, 
and  nailed  to,  each  end  of  the  cap,  to  serve  as  walking  planks  for 
the  workmen.     The  Joists  were  then  spaced  properly  by  means  of 
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gages,  and  then  braced  with  2  x  4-In.  "bridging."  WTiite  pine  wa« 
used  throughout  all  the  dimension  stuff  being  No.  1.  aind  the  roof- 
ing boards  No.  2.    Of  the  total  surface  of  the  roof,  25%  is  trap  doors. 

In  the  section  on  Tlmberwork  will  be  found  further  data  on  the 
cost  of  wooden  coverings  for  reser\-oir.  See  the  index  under  "Tim- 
berwork,    reservoir   roof." 

Cost  of  a  Reservoir  Embankment. — The  Tabeaud  Dam  in  Cali- 
fornia is  an  earth  embankment  100  ft.  high,  containing  370,000  cu. 
yds.  of  embankment.  Mr.  Burr  Bassell  is  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  dam  was  built  by  contract  in  1901,  the  contract  price  being 
40  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  During  the  months  of  August,  September  and 
October  more  than  2,000  cti.  yds.  were  built  per  working  day 
(53,000  cu.  yds.  per  month).  Mr.  Bassell  states  that  the  maximum 
force  was  233  men  and  416  horses  and  mules.  Fresno  8crai)ers 
were  used  to  load  wagons  through  "traps."  There  were  4  horses 
on  each  fresno  and  4  horses  on  each  wagon.  Assuming  11.50  per 
day  for  laborers  and  Jl.OO  per  day  for  horses,  we  have  a  daily  cost 
of  $716,  or  nearly  36  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  the  output  being  2,000  cu.  yds. 
per  day.  The  wagons,  tools,  etc.  (exclusive  of  horses)  were  worth 
about  $16,000.  Allowing  i'^e  per  month  for  interest,  depreciation 
and  repairs,  the  daily  plant  charge  would  be  about  $20.  or  1  ct  per 
cu.  yd.  Allowing  5%  for  general  supervision  and  overhead  charges, 
we  have  nearly  2  ct&  more  i)er  cu.  yd.,  or  a  total  cost  of  39  cts. 
per  cu.  yd. 

The  average  haul  was  14  mile. 

The  earth  (a  clay  mixed  with  gravel)  was  spread  in  6-in.  layers, 
sprinkled  and  rolled.  To  spread  the  2,000  cu.  yds,  of  embankment 
daily,  there  were  3  road  graders  operated  by  6  horses  and  2  men 
on  each  grader.  There  were  2  rollers,  each  operated  by  6  horses 
and  one  driver.  There  were  2  harrows,  and,  while  Mr.  Bassell  does 
not  so  state,  presumably  4  horses  and  a  driver  to  each  harrow.  At 
$1.50  per  10  hr.  day  for  each  man  and  $1  for  each  horse,  we  have 
following  cost: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

CtSw 

Spreading     1.5 

Sprinkling     0. 8 

Harrowing o.C 

Rolling     0.8 

Total     3.7 

Loading   and   hauling    32.3 

General    exptense     (estimated)     2.0 

Plant    charge    (estimated)     1.0 

Total      3S.0 

Test  pits  dug  in  this  dam  showed  a  weight  of  133  lbs.  per  cu.  ft 
of  compacted  earth. 

The  above  given  yardage  relates  to  the  yardage  in  the  embank- 
ment not  in  the  barrow  pits. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  merely  assumed  for  illustration.  It  la 
probable  that  laborers  received  $2  per  day  at  that  time  and  pfice. 
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Cost  of  a,  Concrete  Qqre  ,WaJj.*r— Tiiis  ar,ticle  .cflverg  ;the  construc- 
tion bf  2,184^  ft.  of  core  wall,'  being  a  portion  pf  a  ,\yaJl  which  will 
Ultimately  ^e  2^4  miles  long.  This  wall  was  built  alofig  tlie  toe  on 
the  pool  sides  of  a  rock-iill  dam  in  a  trench  excavated  to  solid 
i'6c.k;'  The  fac6  of  the  wall  has  a  batter  of  3 '/is  in.  12  and  the  back 
Cohtorms  to  the  facfe  of  the  side  of  the  trench  b^elpw  water  and  is 
practically  vertical  above  water,  being  2  -ft.  wide  ,on  top.  JUeyel 
With  the  top  a  6-in.  concrete  apron  e.N.tends  back  20, ft,  over  the  t^up 
of  the  rock-fiir  dam.  The  wall  varies  in  height  from  19  to  21  ft.  ,(J^ 
was  built  of  1  :  5  gravel  concrete  and  is  reinforced  as  follows :  ■„  ^ 
longitudinal  line  of  old  steel  bars  was  placed  in  the  center  of;  the 
wall  6  iris,  below  the  top.  Over  this  horizontal  bar  were  hooked 
vertical  bars  spaced  5  ft.  a^art.  ,  This  ,  reinf p^cement .  jvas  used 
principally  to  anchor  down  any,  .pieces  of  the  .wa^j,  t<^  iwhich  might 
break  away.  '  '    '  '       '  ■      *■  '   '"  '      ;. 

forms.— As  fast  as  the  dipper  dredge  opened  the  footing  trends 
to  rock,  2 -in.  holes  10  ft.  apart  were  drilled  into  the  ledge.  Uprights 
of '6x8  in.  timbers  having  2-in.  rods  5  ft.  long  bolted  to  the  bottoms 
Were  erected  by  inserting  the  rods  in  the  drilled  holes  and  bracing 
the  tops  back  to  posts  set  into  the  rock-fill  danx,  The  uprights 
were 'set  to  the  inclination  of  the  face  'of  the  wall.  Waling  pieces, 
6  x' 6  ins,' X  lo  f t.  were  connected  several  end  to  end  by  bevel  joints, 
With  ope  bolt  in  each  so  the  joint  would  be  flexible.  The  s^ver^.! 
lengtiis  of  waling  pieces  were  tjius  connected  mside  the  uprights, 
A.  vertical  plarik  was  then  Bolted  to  the  waling  near  a  joint,  and  by 
it  the  joint  was  pushed  down  under  water  3  ft,  and  £l., second  waling 
was  bplted  to  .the  plank  at  J^he  surface,  of  the  .water..  Other  plapks 
were  then' bolted  to  the;  firpt  waling  at  the  jaints  on  each  side  of  th^ 
joint  first  sunk,  ^nd  these  Jo.in|;s  jvere  in  ;turn  puslied  down  3  ft,, 
permitting  the  second  waling  tp  be  bolted  to  the  planks.  In  this 
manner  one  wiling  after  another  was  added  at  3-ft.  intervals  until 
tlie  first  waling  had  been  pushed  down  to  rock.  The  walings  were 
not  fastened  to  the  uprights,,  as  the  up-thrust  of  the  wat«r,  pushlqs 
them  against  the  slant  of  the  uprights  held  them  fast.  ,  ,.^  -j  itwoil'-i 

The  lagging  consisted  of  vertical  2  x  12-in.  planks,  set  close  In- 
side the  walings ;  these  planks  were  nailed  to  the  topmost  waling, 
but  were  not  fastened  to  the  IbWer  walings.  ',,, 

The  forms  were  built  around  curves  without  altera'tltni*^  ;as  the 
one-bolt  waling  joints  gaVe  considerable  flexibility.  Ordinarily,  the 
wall  was  concreted  in  alternate  3.0.  .to  .50-ft.  sections.  .The  forms 
were  built  continuously  in  advance,  and  torn  down  behind  as  fast 
as  the  concrete  set.  At  the  ends  ol  sections'  of  wall,  transverse 
bulkheads  were  built  inside  the  form  and  bonding  recess  forms 
fastened  to  them.  To  remove  the  forms  the  braces  from  the  tops 
of  the  uprights  were  unbolted  and  tlie  whol&  form  was  pushed 
away  from  the  wall  and  taken  apart.  As  the  forms  were  not 
nailed,  except  at  one  point,  as  noted  above,  the  Ivmiber  was  but  lit- 
tle damaged,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  email  amount  of  lagging. 
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there  la  enough  lumber  remaining  from  the  form-work  for  the  first 
2,184  ft  of  wall  to  build  the  remainder  of  the  wall.  The  form 
lumber  was  used  from  three  to  four  times  on  the  portion  of  the 
wall  that  is  now  completed. 

Concreting. — The  concrete  mixing  and  handling  plant  was  mount- 
ed on  an  18Vj  X  100  ft,  barge.  On  one  end  of  the  barge  was  a  ^ 
cu.  yd.  Chicago  concrete  mixer  with  a  gravel  supply  bin  mounted 
overhead.  On  the  opposite  end  ol  the  barge  a  stlft-leg  derrick, 
operated  by  a  bull  wheel,  was  erected.  This  derrick  handled  the 
gravel  from  stock  barges  moored  alongside  to  the  supply  bin  over 
the  mixer,  and  also  liandled  the  concrete,  from  the  mi.xer  into  the- 
forms.  A  wooden  bottom  dump  bucket  was  used  to  deposit  the 
concrete  under  water  and  did  the  work  successfully  up  to  a  depth 
of  17   ft.   ■  r-.-t    ■^i        , 

Waffea  and  Coat. — The  gang  for  form*  consisted  of  2  carpenters 
and  from  2  to  6  helpers  and  a  drill  boat  crew  setting  uprights ;  and 
the  gang  for  concreting  of  14  men,  including  foreman,  derrlckman. 
Biixerman.  etc.     The  wages  paid  were  as  follow^s: 

Drillmen,  per  month    I    60 

Foreman,  per  month    "5 

Overseer,   per  month    125 

Carpenters,    per    day    2.50 

Laborers,  per  day   51   to  $1.25 

All  men  were  subsisted  In  addition  to  regular  wages,  which  was 
considered  equivalent  to  50  cts.  per  day  per  man  additional.  The 
prices  of  materials  were  as  follows :  , , 

Coal,  per  ton  I  2^20 

Corrugated  bars  2.85 

Round    bars    1-80 

Cement,  per  bbl.,  f.  o.   b.   Moline 1.14 

Gravel,  per  cu.  yd.  on  barge,  towing  extra 0.65 

Lumber,    per   M.    ft.,    B.    M 26.50 

The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows : 

Item.                                                        Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Preliminary    expense     J   9,074.30  J2.0441 

Supt.  and  office 1,798.30  0.4051 

Elxcavation 467.50  0.1053 


Totals     ?11,340.10  |2.554S 

Concrete  work: 
Forms — 

Materials     ?  2,575.30  *0.0351 

Labor    940.06  0.2117 

Drilling     168.10  O.0S79 

Coal  for  drills    94.57  0.021S' 


Totals ?  3,778.03  ?0.8060 

Concrete  materials — 

Cement     %  7,059.48  ?1.5901 

Cement   handling    169,11.  .0.0381 

Cement    testing    130.68  0.0294 

Gravel     . . .  .  : 2,847.85  0.6415 

Reinforcement    104.08  0.0235 

Towing 945.78  0.2131 

Towing,    coial   for    378^.'28  0.0852 


Totals     ?11, 635.26  |2.6210 
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Mixing  and  placing  concrete : 

Labor ?   2,054.60  ?0.46J!8 

Coal 283.71  0.0639 

Totals     ?   2,338.31  ?0.5267  ^ 

Back    lining    ?       203.64  ?0.0459 

Subsistence     1,327.32  0.2991 

Plant  repairs    298.66  0.0673 

Totals $1,829.62  ?0.4123 

Grand   total    (4,339.i.cu.  yds.)?30,721.32  ?^.9205 

Regarding  these  items  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  the  |9,074.30  for 
preliminary  expenses  Includes  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
items,  including  new  machinery,  erection  of  plant,  etc.,  charged 
out  in  full.  To  compare  tlie  work  with  a  contract  job  the  engi- 
neer suggests  taking  this  item  at  about  $5,000,  which  represents 
about  a  20  per  cent  depreciation  charge  on  all  plant  used.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  all  form  lumber  is  charged  in  full  against  this 
.'^,178  ft.  of  wall,  yet,  as  stated  above,  it  is  enough  to  build  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wall  and  should  ultimately  be  charged  against  the 
total  yardage.  In  the  same  way  most  of  the  items  constituting  pre- 
liminary charges  must  be  distributed  over  a  large  yardage  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  wall  already  built. 

The  wall  was  built  by  day  labor,  under  the  direction  of  J.  B. 
Bassett,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  U.  S.  Assistant  Engineer,  Rock  Island, 
111.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bas-sett  for  the  data  from  which  this 
analysis  of  costs  has  b€^n  prepared.  The  dam  was  a  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  improvement  work  at  Moline,   111. 

Cost  of  Puddlc^Puddie  is  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  clay  which  is 
wet  and  rammed  or  rolled  into  place.  Many  engineers  use  the  clay 
as  they  would  a  mortar  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  gravel.  A  few  engi- 
neers use  the  gravel  merely  to  insure  the  crumbling  of  the  sides  and 
roof  "of  any  incipient  hole  in  the  puddle  so  as  to  fill  it  up. 

Fanning  gives  the  following  proportions  measured  loose: 

Cu.  yd. 

Coarse   gravel 1.00 

Pine     gravel     0.35 

Sand     .- 0.15 

giay  ..^....(.v 0.20 

Total    loose    J. 70 

This  when  mixed,  1)6  says,  will  make  1.3  cu.  yds.,  and  when  thor- 
oughly rammed  1.25  cu.  yds. 
Another  mixture  given  is: 

Cu.  yd. 

Gravel     1.00 

Sand n.35 

Clay 0  25 

Total     1.60 

This    when    mixed   and    spread   makes    1.16    cu.    yds.,    and   when 

rammed  1.1  cu.  yd. 
When  clay  is  not  available,  very  fine  sand  and  a  little  loam  can 

be  used  to  fill  the  voids  In  gravel.     Where  puddle  is  used  to  cover 
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a  large  area,  like  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  the  gravel  is  first  spread 
in  a  layer  about  3  ins.  thicic.  tne  clay  is  spread  over  the  gravel,  and 
the  sand  over  the  clay  in  ihelr  proper  proportions.  Then  an  ordi- 
nary harrow  is  dragged  by  a  team  back  and  forth  until  mixing  is 
complete.  Water  is  next  sprinkled  over  in  amount  sufficient  to 
cause  the  mass  to  knead  like  stiff  dough  under  a  2^-ton  rolling 
tamper  or  under  a  2-ton  sectional  roller.  Such  a  puddle  is  aa  heavy 
as  concrete  and  resists  abrasion  almost  as  well.  With  labor  at  f  1.50 
and  teams  at  ^3.50,  Hie  cost  is  about  as  follows: 

o         jt        ».     ..       ,  Percu.  yd. 

Spreading  by  hand    g  eta 

Harrowing    5  cts. 

Spnnklmg     o  ^jg^ 

Roll'n«    5  eta 

"J^ptal    20  ct& 

An  exacting  engineer,  however,  can  readily  doable  this  cost,  bring- 
ing it  to  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  which  is  about  wtiat  it  costs  to  spread, 
sprinkle  and  roll  a  cu.  yd.  of  macadam  road. 

Where  puddle  is  used  in  confined  places,  like  trenches,  it  must  be 
mixed  like  concrete  and  raomied  to  place,  the  cost  then  being  30  to 
50  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  On  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1896,  with  wages  at  |1.50 
for  10  hrs..  the  contract  prices  for  mixing  and  laying  puddle  ranged 
from  20  to  60  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  the  average  price  being  35  cts.  per  cu- 
yd..  exclusive  of  the  materials.  '. 

Cost  of  Sheeting  and  Bracing  a  Small  Circular  Reservoir.— Mr. 
George  A.  Rogers  gives  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  sheeting 
and  bracing  a  circular  pit  excavated  for  a  reservoir  at  Kinston, 
N.   C,    in    1905: 

The  reservoir  is  60  ft.  inside  diam.,  20  ft  deep,  and  holds  15  ft.  of 
water,  or  350.000  gals.  The  sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  brick, 
of  which  200,000  were  required.  The  brick  side  walls  are  12  in& 
thick  at  the  top  and  36  ins.  at  the  bottom.  The  bottom  linking  is  6 
ins.  thick,  being  three  layers  of  brick  laid  flatwise. 

The  firFt  5  ft.  were  excavated  with  drag  scrapers ;  below  that  the 
material  was  a  running  sand  which  was  loaded  by  hand  into  skips. 
The  sheeting  was  2x8  inaxlS  ft.,  plank  dressed  on  three  sidea 
It  was  held  by  three  rings  (70  ft  diameter)  of  rangers  (8x8-in) 
encircling  the  pit ;  which  were  held  in  line  by  8  x  8-in.  posts,  4  ft. 
long,  spaced  5  ft.  apart  and  bolted  to  the  rangers.  The  rangers 
were  12  ft.  long,  niitered  at  the  ends  and  with  joints  bolted. 

The  cost  of  this  timber  work  was  as  follows: 

10,000   fL   B.  M.,   at   510 JIOO.OO 

Iron      30.00 

6  days  carpenter,  at  ?2.50 15.00 

12  days   helper,    at    ?1.00 12.00 

Total     1157.00 

This  labor  cost  includes  framing  and  assembling  the  rings  and 
braces,  but  not  the  driving  of  the  sheeting.  There  were  about 
6,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  rangers  and  braces,  so  that  this  framhig  and 
erecting  cost  $4.50  per  M. 
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'A  ditch  was  dug  all  around  the  Inside  of  the  sheeting  to  lead  the 
ground  water  to  a  sump  whence  it  was  raised  by  a  piusometer  at  tlie 
rate  of  450  gals,  per  min. 

By  this  style  of  circular  ring  bracing,  not  only  was  very  little 
timber  required  (4  ft.  B.  M.  per  cu.  yd.  of  pit  enclosed  by  sheeting), 
but  the  pit  was  left  entirely  open. 

Cost  of  Dams  Per  Million  Feet  of  Water  Stored. — ^It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  hydraulic  engineers  to  compare  the  cost  of  small  reser- 
voirs in  terms  of  the  cost  per  million  gallons  of  water  stored,  and,  in 
like  manner,  to  compare  large  reservoirs  or  dams  in  terms  of  the 
cost  per  million  cubic  feet  of  water  stored.  The  cost  of  small  arti- 
ficial reservoirs,  made  by  throwing  up  banks  of  earth  excavated 
from  the  interior,  can  be  compared  in  this  way  with  some  rough 
degree  of  accuracy,  but  a  little  consideration  shows  how  absurd  it 
is  thus  to  compare  large  reservoirs  made  by  building  a  dam  across 
a  natural  valley.  How  much  water  a  dam  will  impound  depends 
far  less  upon  the  size,  and  therefore  upon  the  cost,  of  the  dam 
than  upon  the  topography  of  the  valley  above  the  dam.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  brings  out  this  fact  very  clearly : 

Cost  per 

Height  Masonry  1,000,000  cu.  ft 

Dam.                                       ft.  cu.  yds.  Cost;             stored. 

New  Croton,   N.   T 297  833,000  $7,600,00»         |1,900 

Wachusett,     Mass 207  280,000  2.000,000               238 

Roosev^t,    Ariz 280  350,000  3,850.000                 63 

Sho-shone,     Wyo :...      308  69,000  1. 000,000                 50 

Pathfinder,     Wyo 210  53,000  1,000,000                23 

Cross  References  on  Dams  and  Reservoirs. — The  following  nec- 
tions  of  this  book  contain  data  on  dams :  Earth  Excavation  and 
Embankment,  Stone  Masonry,  Concrete  Construction.  Consult  the 
index  under  Dams  and  under  Reservoirs. 

Waterworks  Valuation  and  Plant  Depreciation— A  very  com' 
plete  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Leonard  Metcalf  is  given  in 
Engineering-Contracting,  Dec.  16  and  23,  1908,  and  Jan.  6  and  13, 
1909.  Mr.  Metcalf  gives  also  an  excellent  compendium  of  legal  de- 
cisions and  a  very  full  bibliography  of  articles  bearing  upon  vali^-; 
ations. 

Figs.  29  and  30  give  the  depreciated  value  when  estimated  by 
the  sinking  fund  formula  of  depreciation,  for  a  discussion  of  which 
consult  Section  I,  of  this  book.     See  the  index  under  Depreciation. 

Table  XVI  gives  the  life  and  annual  contributions  to  the  sinking 
fund  to  cover  depreciation. 

"Going  Value"  of  Waterworks.— A  discussion  of  this  subject  by, 
John  W.  Alvord,  with  data  and  illustrative  diagrams,  will  be  found 
in  Engineering-Contracting,  Aug.  4,  1909. 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Chas.  B.  Burdick  is  also  given 
in  Engineering-Contracting,  Oct.  23,  1907. 

Life  of  Cast  Iron  Water  Pipe.— Regarding  the  life  of  cast  Iron 
water  pipe,  Mr.  John  W.  Alvord  says: 
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"It  A  generally  conceded  ^hat  gast  fron  p^  of  hanL  ligbt-gray. 
close-grained  tron  of  e^ea" tei i ure;" propeny  coated  wltti'  good 
preservatives,  laid  in  ordinary  soils  and  conveying  water  of  average 
quality,  has  a  life  tliat  we  have  as  ^^f  v,o  reliable  data  to  deter- 
mine, because  a  sufficient  amount  -  not,  as  yet.  lived  Its 
life,  and  we  can  only  approximate  v.  :r  average  may  be.  The 
uncoatled  pipe  first  laid  in  England  and  this  country  ^Tfchit  100 
years  ago    (1803)    are   every  now  and   then   taken   up  and   exam- 
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Annual  contribution  to  De- 
preciation Account  or  Sink- 
in  »j    Fund    in   per    cent    of 


General 

approximate 

results. 

Per  cent. 

H-0 

:.'     -1 

1     -  Vt 

■■     -1 


At  •',    _  ..nnualrate 

V                                       Useful  life.  sinking  fund. 

Ytitrs.*  Percent. 

Reservoirs ""-100  i.  ,-~t _n  ,,■■«■} 

Standpipee    - '     4  " 

Masonry    Buildings    4 '  i  -  J  J 

Wooden    buildings     Jo-  50  o.v-io-'.m  .  .  . 

Cast-iron    pipe     of     large 

diameter :..?;0-75  0.4T77-').l?,:                    -4-   % 

Cast-fron  pipe 

diameter    ...  3     -  % 

Stpel    pipe   ....  -     -   % 

"V      :  -    :\e.  pipe    -<•-    iii  .-;."J4    -                          3 

'                    :on   ser%ice  pipe.15-  30  4.634-                            5 

:.               ?•>-  30  s.02-1 :;-                      3 

Hv,.                 "-30  0  -■-                                1 

Gate-                                                -   .50  v                    ::              1 
Pun: 

n-                                                            30  ,"                                          4.-2 

Stea-                                                        iW   ~  ' 4                                       5    '-3 

Boil'                                                         L6  €  -                                    6-4 

Electvi'-a    :n-ichin^ry 20-   30  3.0;: '  3- 1.:.";  1               :      -2 

Averagef  r>r  entire  plant   (  gravity  system ) 1 '"-  tr>    '  !■  ^^ 

Average  for  entire  plant    (pumping  sj'stem) 2  ":  to  1 1^   c 


-2 


-  H 

-  H 


•EJXcepf  where  subject  to  heavj'  deposit  of  silt. 

Iced  with  the  result  that  while  always  found  to  be  filled  with  the 
result  of  oxidation  and  tuberculation  to  a  serious  degree  tKe,  actual 
body  of  the  iron,  althoagh  somewhat  brittle,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  seriously  diminished  in  thickness." 

"The  coating  process  of  Dr;  Angles  Smith  was  first  Introduced  into 
this  country  in  1858,  and  by  1869  the  method  of  coating  by  coal 
tar  varnish  was  generally  adopted,  with  great  resulting  benefit,  pre- 
serving the  life  and  carrjing  capacity  of  tlie  cast  iron  pipe  in  a 
manner  and  to  an  extent  which;  as  has  been  before  said,  is  still  to 
be  determined  by  future  obser\'atIons."  ^  i 

Life  of  Pipe  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  Lowell,  Mass.— ^Ih  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  VTater  Works  .A.ssociation,  1S94,  pag^  ISl  et 
seq.,  are  given  some  data  as  to  the  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel.  An 
Instance  is  cited  of  a  wrought  iron  pipe,  ^i-ia.  thick,  laidi  at  the 
Merrimack   Co.'s  iliHs,   Lowell.   Mass..    in    1815.     A   piec:;^~tt:as  cut 
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»       S.       8       8       9       8       8       3'      «       8       § 
out  in!  l8877'anT"lT~wa3  eviden't"tliiit~the  pipe  "wasTgoocf  for"" another 
The  outside  and  inside  of  the  pipe  had  originally  been 
The  conditions  of  soil  and  water  were  ex- 
ceptionally, favorable. 

Life  of.  Pipe  In  Salty  Soil. — In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Waterworks  Association,  1899,  page  103,  Mr.  S.  Tomlinson  says  that 
a  32-iii.  cast  iron  pipe,  laid  in  an  enabankment  across  land  washed 
by  the  ocean  tides,  was  badly  corroded  in  10  years,  and  after  30 
years  is  imflt  for  further  use,  in  many  places  the  iron  DeiOg  con- 
verted;,to.  oxide  "Vi!  to  %  in.  in  thickness,  leaving  a  mere  shell  of 
solifl  iron'.  ' 

Ih  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Great 
Brilain),  Vol.  143  (1901),  p.  259,  Mr.  William  Wark  says  that 
wrA;sht  iron  service  pipes  lasted  only  7  years  at  Hay,  whereas  such 
were  still  in  good  condition  after  27  years'  service  at  Bath- 
The  soil  at  Hay  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  contammg  large 
quantities  of  salt.  The  soil  at  Bathhurst  is  of  a  rotten  granite 
nature.  '  Cast  iron  water  mains  at  Hay  show  no  sigiis  of  injury, 
but  wrought  iron  gas  mains  lasted  only  11  year.s. 

Life  of  Pipe,  St.  John,  N.  B.— Mr.  Gilbert  Murdoch  gave,  in 
1892,  the  following  relative  to  the  life  of  cast  iron  pipe  at  St  John, 
N;    B..-:  --; 

A  4-in  cast  iron  pipe,  33  yrs.  old.  buried  In  marsh  mud,  burst  un- 
der a  pressure  of  65  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  outside  of  the  pipe  had 
undergone  a  softening  at  the  break,  wliich  w.'i.s  ;ilong  some  atr  cells 
In  the  body  of  the  shell. 

A  6.-in  pipe,  52  yrs.  old.  In  soft,  slaty  rock  failed.  The  pipe  was 
as  easily  cut  as  plumbago. 

A:  24-1x1.  pipe,  36  yrs.  old,  in  well  dratlied,  gravelly  brick-clay, 
failed. 

Thq.  Life  of  Pipe  and  Appraisal  of  Syracuse  Waterwork?.— Mr. 
Stephen  E.  Babcock  gives  the'  following  relative  to  the  life  of  cast 
iron  p<pe.  In  1891,  in  the  cUy  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  condemnation 
proceedings  were  undertaken  preliminary  to  the  purchase  of  the 
waterworks  owned  by  a  private  company.  The  engineering  .experts 
for  -tl^a  water  co/npany  dug  up  sections  of  pipe  and  tested  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  court.  Uncoated  cast  iron  pipe  that  had  been  laid 
40  years  was  found  to  be  apparently  as  perfect  as  when  first  laid; 
it  h'ad  become  coated  neatly  and  uniformly  with  a  coating  not  ex- 
ceeding l/64th  6f  an  inch  thick:  It  stood  a  pressure  of  700  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  The  water  is  unusually  hard.  Cement  lined  pipe  (with 
a  wrought  iron  core)  was  also^^ug  up  and  tested,  sizes  being  4  to 
10-in.  It  stood  300  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  wh^e  the  cement  was  re- 
movea  the  iron  appeared  as  perfect  as  when  laid  in  1862. 

The  Qixperts  for  the  city  claimed  that  practically  no  value  should 
be  asKighed  to  existing  4  in.  and  6  in.  pipes,  as  they  were  too  small. 
In  roliital  it  w  as  ehown  that  the  mileage  of  pipes  of  these  sizes 
was  as  follows  in  different  cities: 
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Per  cent 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 62 

Rochester.   N.   Y 70 

Waltham,    Mass 81 

Kitchburgh,    Mass 76 

Erie,    Pa 90 

Washington.    D.    C 85 

Schenectady,   N.   Y 87 

Cincinnati,    O.     ...i^aii.iA. 66 

Blnghamton,   N.    Y..... .Tl. 74 

Port  Huron,  Mich.   75 

As  the  reservoir  had  'been  built-  many  years  b«iur4  "<all   records 

of  the  amount  of  excavation,  etc..  had  been  lost.     "^^     < for 

the  water  company  submitted  evidence  to  show  wi  er- 

vx>irs  had  cost  per  miUipn  gallons  of  storage  capuLii..     ^  „   ill* 

only  rational  means  pf.axriviug  ai  Uit-  valu«  of  this  reservoir  wbooS: 
capacity  was  known.  ; 

Estimated  Depreciation  of  Water  Pipe,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Ib 
estimating  the  depreciation  of  water  pipes  in  Los  Angeles,  CaiiL^ 
a  board  of  four  engineers^  (Jas.  D.  Schuyler.  A.  X*  Adams,  A.  H- 
Koebi^  and  J.  P.  Lippincett)  adopted,  the  following  rates  of  annual, 
def)reciation,    for   purposes   of   appraisal   of   present  value;  ;// 

Cast  iron  pipe  in  good  soil .1.25         i  ,q 

Cast  iron  pipe  in   po'^r   .':i>:! L'.OO  '  . 

Shei't  iron  pip*»  In  ^  '" 

S!:eet  iron  pipe  in   '  n 

Wrought  iron   pipe  -  

Wrought  iron   pipe   in   pooi-  soil 5.71 

■  These  depreciations  were  applied  to  the  cost  of  the  pipe  In  place 
(including  pipe,  lead,  labor  of  layings,  removing  and  replacing  pave- 
ment, etc.)  Soils  ranging  from  salty  shales  and  alkaline  adobe 
(claty)  to  heavy  clay  were  classed  as  "poor,"  and  the  balance  aA 
"good."  After  deducting  the  above  deprecfation  from  the  first  cosC 
a  further  depreciation!  called  internal  depreciatipn  due  to  tubercu- 
lation,  was  tialculated  on  those  depreciated  values  and  deduced 
therefrom.     The  annual  internal-  d^preci|it4qH  'W^.^vU^suU^d  -fkA^ifAf, 

.-■-•-t      Perceot,-,  -t,,! 
Pery«ur, 

Cast  iron  pipe,  4  in.  itifi  over W.S   "  '     "^ 

Oast  iron  pipe,  3  in.  for  les»  than  10-\ts.  of  age... 2.0  •    ii 

Cast  iron  pipe,  3  in.  for  oyer  10  ,yTS.  of  age. , .  ,. .  .1.0  -i 

Sheet    iron    and    steel     , 0.75 

WrougTit  iron,  imder  4  ins.,  for  lesS  than  10  yrs.  of 

age ^w. ..w .  i. 2.0O  -J 

Wrought  iron,  under  4  ins.,  for  over  10  yrs.  of  age. .1.00  jj 

Wrought  iron,   4   ins. 150 


SECTION   VIII. 
SEWERS,   CONDUITS  AND   DRAINS. 

General  Considerations. — Trenches  for  sewers  are  usually  much 
deeper  than  trenches  for  water  pipes,  because  it  Is  generally  desir- 
able to  have  a  sewer  deep  enough  to  drain  cellars  and  basements. 
In  cities  a  common  depth  of  trench  is  8  to  11  ft.  If  the  depth  Is 
more  than  about  6  ft.,  even  in  narrow  trench  work,  men  will  be 
required  on  the  surface  to  shovel  the  earth  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  trench  after  it  has  been  cast  up.  In  such  cases  always  cast  the 
earth  onto  plank,  for  reasons  given  in  Section  2  on  Earthwork. 
When  the  depth  much  exceeds  8  ft,  it  is  advisable  to  cast  the  earth 
out  of  the  trench  in  stages,  using  platforms  about  6  ft.  apart — or 
less  if  the  earth  is  sloppy.  Bear  in  mind  that  where  the  trench  is 
a  wide  one,  there  is  much  handling  of  the  earth  after  it  reaches 
the  surface,  both  in  stacking  it  up  in  pile  and  in  moving  it  back 
Into  the  trench  ("backfllllng")  after  the  sewer  has  been  laid.  In 
large  sewer  construction  there  is  more  excavation  than  backhll,  and 
the  excess  must  be  loaded  and  carted  away.  Each  case  must  be 
estimated  separately,  which  can  be  done  with  the  data  given  in 
Section  2  on  Earthwork,  and  with  the  data  in  this  section  and  in 
the-previous  section  on  Waterworks. 

Deep  trenching  is  beset  with  so  many  difficulties,  such  as  the 
handling  of  unexpected  bodies  of  water,  the  caving  of  banks  even 
when  well  sheeted,  and  the  like,  that  liberal  estimates  of  cost  should 
always  be  made.  Then  ?7  to  ?10  a  day  should  ordinarily  be  added 
for  rental  of  a  trench  machine,  for  even  where  owned  by  the  con- 
tractor a  liberal  allowance  must  be  made  for  wear  and  tear  and 
Interest,  since  so  much  of  the  time  the  machine  is  ordinarily  idle. 
The  cost  of  the  sheeting  plank  and  bracing  must  be  added,  also  that 
of  pumping,  if  the  soil  Is  wet.  In  many  localities  glacial  boulders 
are  likely  to  be  encountered,  greatly  delaying  work  and  adding  to 
the  cost. 

Accidents  to  men  are  frequent — so  much  so  in  some  cities  that  ac- 
cident insurance  companies  absolutely  refuse  to  Insure  a  sewer 
contractor's  men.  Aocldent  insurance  Is  seldom  less  than  1%  of  the 
pay  roll,  even  on  safe  work,  and  on  sewer  work  It  often  runs  up  to 
several  per  cent 

Cost  of  Sheetino  at  Peoria,  I!!.— On  a  trench  13  ft.  wide  X  45  ft 
deep,  at  Peoria,  111.,  sheeting  in  16-ft.  lengths  cost  as  follows  for 
labor: 

802 
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2  men  on   top,   iit  12: |4 

2  men  settinf;   sheettng;,   at   12.50 S 

8  men  driving  sheeting,  at  11.50 12 

8  men   pulling  sheeting,   at    $1.50 12 

2  men  moving  lumber  ahead,  at  11.50 3 

Total   daily   wages   of   gang |36 

This  gang  sheeted  12  lin.  ft.  of  trench  per  day  at  a  cost  of  IS 
per  lin.  ft.,  all  work  being  by  hand;  this  is  equivalent  to  6^  eta. 
I)er  lin.  ft.  of  trench  for  each  foot  of  depth.  If  2-in.  sheet  plank, 
were  used,  there  were  192  ft.  B.  M.  of  sheet  plank  per  lin.  ft.  of 
trench  and  probably  38  ft.  B.  M.  of  stringers  and  braces.  aa>'  230 
ft.  B.  M.  per  Un.  ft.  From  which  we  see  that  driving  and  pulling 
sheeting.  Including  bracing,  cost  for  labor  about  $13  per  M  (=  1,000 
ft.  B.  M.)  at  the  rate  of  wages  above  given,  which  is  a  high  cost. 

The  cost  of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work,  using  an  Adams' 
trench  machine  with  steam  power  for  driving  and  pulling  the  sheet- 
ing, was  as  follows : 

2  timber  men  on  top,  at  $2 14.00 

2  men   setting,   at    $2.50 $5.00 

1  man    operating  driver 2.00 

2  helpers,    at    $1.50 3.00 

1  man    pulling     2.00 

2  helpers,  at   $1.50 3.00 

1  engineer     2.00 

1  man   moving  lumber  ahead 1.50 

Coal.  oil.  steam  hose  and  repairs 2.50 

Total     $25.00 

Twelve  lineal  feet  of  trench.  45  ft-  deep,  were  timbered  per  day 
at  this  cost  of  $25,  or  at  $2.08  per  lin.  ft.,  which  is  practically  %  the 
cost  by  hand  above  given,  and  in  addition  the  wear  of  the  sheet 
plank  was  less  than  with  hand  driving. 

The  following  cost  of  sheeting  is  for  hand  work,  trench  being 
12  fC  wide  X  35  fc  aeep: 

2  timber  men  on  top,  at  $2 $4.00 

1  man    setting    2.50 

6  men  driving,  at   $1.50 9.00 

4  men  pulling,   at  $1.50 6.00 

1  man   moving   lumber 1.50 

Total    $23.00 

At  this  cost,  13  lin.  fc  of  trench  were  sheeted  per  day,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $1.77  per  lin.  ft. 

Smaller  trenches,  S  ft.  to  16  ft.  deep  in  sand,  cost  from  10  to  25 
cts.  i)er  lin.  ft.  for  labor  of  sheeting  with  2  x  i-in.  hemlocli.  String- 
ers in  trenches  35  ft.  or  more  deep  were  8x8  ins.  yellow  pine,  with 
6  X  8-in.  white  pine  bracesw  In  trencnes  of  less  ueptii  6  .\  6-in.  hem- 
lock stringers  ana  braces  were  usev..  The  above  costs  do  not  in- 
clude wear  and  tear  on  timber.  Some  sewer  contractors  figure  on 
using  hemlock  sheeting  about  4  times,  with  hand-driving,  before  it 
is  worn  out. 
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Cost  of  Pumping  Water  From  Trenches.^The  cost  pX- pumping 
water  from  trenclies' is  ^iyen  by  Mr.  iiliot  C.  Clarke  as  iouows  lor 
liuee  kinds  of.  wet  tranche^'  riam6ly,r;."BUghtly-wet»'f  "qaStfe  <Wet"  and 

"vprv  wpt"       ^''■•^<'    "^    .»i.'iJ->"fi*i    H.r.niii'4    nam   a 

\tiiy    vveu         0."   t?    J  f;    ,iu^i!,,    'i  .oniul    ^f.ivom    noiii   ii 

In  a  "slightly  wet"  trench  one  hand  pump  wqs  use4^ 

;  r<. -  ".'  ■:    .•••  '  ',"'     , '  •   ■      'icT 

In  a  "quite  wet"  trench  one  steam  pump  and  a  line  of  8-in.  pipe 

was'used,  sumps  or  wells  being  500  ft.  apart;:  the  rent  of  thi^  JjlSTnt 

is  rated  at  $3  a  day;    the  engineman  |2.aO  a  day;    the  price  of  fuel 

is  not  given,  ,        ;  .....    i 

In  a  "vei-y  wet"  trench  two  steatft.  pumps  land  wells  eVeiy ""25 ©^ft/ 

were  used;    three  enginemen.     '■      f'    a       . 

^^|ni  cos^  of  puropipJ^,_per.,lJ^^^'.£oot  of  trench  V^ . 3f5.4^Upws : 

Depth  .of   trench,  .ft...,,;.  .„«,>i,  .^5,.,  ,tlQ„  ;.    A5,.  .nii  2j0  , /(,.  .J35    : 

Sliglitly  wet,   cost   per  ft ?0.06  ?0.07  ?0.10       $0.12       $0.18 

Quit©  wet,   cost  per,. !ft.' /'...;. v'O.Vl  -0.73  0.76'    •    1.04  •       1.27 

Very  wetv_G9/?|:^iB^t;£^,„, 1.17  1.19  1.26         l.ii-i         -.26 

Cost  of  Trenching  With  Trench  Excavators.— Mr.  Ernest  McCul- 
lough  gives  the  following  data  relating  to  work  done  by  the  ."Chicago 
Trench  Excavator"';— a"  machine  made  by  the  Municipal  Engineering 
and  Contracting  Co. 

The  maehlne.consi.sts.  of  an  endless  chain  provided  with  cutters 
and  scrapers  which  deliver  the  earth  onto  a  traveling  belt,  the  ex- 
cavators and  conveyors  being  carried  by  ^.,fpyr-wl;ld^f^4i  traction 
engine,  which  -furnishes  the  power.  These  machines  are  rented  or 
sold  to  contractors.  • ■     ■  . 

In  laying  7%  miles  of  pipie  sewers  at  Marslifield,  Wis..'  the  daily 
CQSt  of  operating  the  nyichine  and  layin.g  pipe  was  as  fpllows: 

J-    iLT      Operator  •of'tren«?h  digger .?  '-9199 

Engineman  of  trench  digger >■  2,76,;  ., 

Fireman   of   trench   digger.... 2.25 

Man  trimming,  bottom  of  ;trench<  .<«.  j*.  ..  .r:; 2^-23 

2   men    bracing    trench    with    plank,., 4.00 

2  pipe  layers,   at   ?2.50 '.• n.OO 

2  men    furnishing    pipe   and   mortar 4.00 

2  men   tamping,  earth   arounxl  pipe 4.00 

1  man  .shoveling,  earth  down  to  the  tampers.      2.00' 

2  teams  and  drivers  scraping  backfill. ........ 7.6 Q 

4  men  .  holding ,  .the  .scrapers i  8.00 

•  Total .  labor  per  10-hr.,  day 144.75 

About  %-ton  of  coal  was  nsed  dally. 

The  trench  was  27  Ins.  wide  and  averaged  7  ft.  deep.  The  best 
daj-'s  run  was  850  lin.  ft.  of  trench.  Or  BOO  cu.  yds.  in  10  hrs.,  in  dry 
clay  containing  no  stones.  On  another  day  nearly  500  ft.  were  run 
In  spite  of  many  stops  to  blast  out  boulders.  A  fair  average  was 
400  to  500  lin.  ft.,  or  800  cu.  yds.,  per  day.  Due  to  the  Jarring  of 
th«  ground  by  the  maohin*  it  is  necessarj'  to  brace  the  trench. 

(I  ^rti  infortiied  by  >£r.  McCullough  that  recot'ds  bf'  65-0  m.  yds 
per'  ^ay  SiflfVfe  Ve^eritti^'bfefeh-'maa^'VfththT^  midtiiMy'^'y"'' 
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'  These  trenfii  excavators  are  made  Itl  four  sires  to  oxcaratc  frofc 
14  Ins.  to  60  Ins.  In  vrMth  nnd  up  to"  ^  ft.  In  depth.  "  "' 

iJjs   confirming 
records  given   by   .  - 

:.ea.ton.  111.^  by  con- 

.ng-  a  trench  2%  rt- 

excavate  750  lin.  ft.' brf 

with  small  stories,  In  a. 

lo-nr.    uay.      in   cuiiin^'    lix-hiii-s    i.".    lu    18   ft.,   a   machine  would 

average   150    to   200   lin.   ft.    per  day,"  dei>enaing  bpon   how  mtich 

ftj^cing  Was  necessary.  ,  ^        '  '  ,,,    '         ,,         "^    '    *     '' _' 

See  page  651  for  data  on  the  cost  "of  tr^ijc^lptoi'^^l^^')^^ 
Traction  Ditcher. 

Cost  of  Excavating  With  Trench  Machines.— A  trencli  machine, 
as  the  term  is  .here  .used,  does  not;  p^e^io  an  earth,  digger,  but  an 
earth  contej'or.  The  <3apson  trench  machine  is  a  ^od  example  of 
the  type,  It  cohslats*  essentrally  •  of  a  single  raJU  track  on  which 
a  trolley  iusivelisi  being  baui^d !  hit*.  And  ."forth,  by  the  cables  of  a 
hoisting  e^glr^e.  The  trolley  carries  the  bucket  into  which  the  earth 
or  rock  haVbeeh  loadfed- "by  hand:- Thef'-iSlri^e  T^H  track  Is  sup- 
ported i»t  i;itei;.val% J)y  a  (li|^t^j;^^g^  p^de  of  bents  that  *r«;A- 
eba^^d^.-Vi,  yfij  as  .i)i  .iTj  loq  .-.Ju   h.i>   l..   j-.mj  ,,  ;a  vut-u  ..-t./-:  .l,j 

The  legs  of  the  A-bents  are  provided  with  wheels  at  th9<i^[(^ip 
,rid|ng  »nj^  jrapk  straddling  the  trench,  and  ,thfi  whole  trestle  can 
be  moved  forward  Ji^  5  te  10  mlns.,  f^om  time  tp  time»  as  the  work 
^vances,  wiUiout  taking  the  tresUe  apart,  unless:  a  curve  has  to 
be  roundea.  Tiiese  A-beuts  are  of  6  x  S-in.  ^ruce,  20  ft.  h^gh  and 
have  a  ?•  •  '  '  18  ft.  at  the  bottom.  The  trestle  is  28S  ft.  long, 
and  t)uc:  u.  yd.  each  are  hkrid!ed.'    The  crew  antJtKA  Aost 

of  operui    :  he  bame  as  for  a  t^Icxvay.  '■>>":  i 

..-  atr.  A.  W.,  Byrne,  states  that  in  completing  one  4^000-ft.  secttoft 
ojt,  t4«jMetppolitan'^eyfprj'^|te^  aj^E^ston^.Ke  jipd  .the  follow- 
ing force : 

-  ■,  '     1  •«BagiBenaa»-,.Tj,v.^ft,«-»™-.i/.- .-v* — »^^.  2.00 

1  lockxnan 

1  dumpier '"* 

8  shovelers,  at  -^1:75 <,:{ 

2  bracers,  at  ?2.50. .» , 

2  tenders,  at  §2.00 

4  plank  drivers,  at   J2.00 

2  men  cutting  down  ;^kiniis,  .:  -  , 

8  men  pulling  planks,  eft,,   c  -^ 

—  "  i  M! 

Total jj.*-.  .wL  .uk  .ji^ii**/»w*0    .    ',  •.  i) 

.  The  force  working  in  a  trench  9  ft.  wide' X  ^O'td'Sti'ft^deep  avei^ 
aged   64   lin.    ft.   a   week   in   •T)oiling   sand,"   tlife   pressure  ot  Wtlch 

.'would  break  6  x  8-in.  stringers  2%  ft. . apart,  aftd  1 9^^" ft.' a  #eek 
in  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  which  is  equivalent  to  70  to  110  cul  ydii 
ajday:in  the;  nmning  sand,  and  200  cu.  yds.  in  good  gl^dund,'or  ^ 

,?t,  cost  ranging  from  80  to  25  ct§.  cu.  yd.  A  steam  pump  running 
at  a  cost  of  $10  a  day  was  also  required,  arid  about  ^ -ton  of  codl 
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was  used  by  the  trench  machine.  The  work  mentioned  was  done 
after  the  trench  machine  was  set  up,  and  the  gang  well  organized. 
Another  contractor  states  that  It  took  him  two  days  to  dismantle  a 
machine,  move  it  1,000  ft.  and  set  up  again. 

The  Adams  trench  machine  consists  of  a  series  of  wrought-iron  fj- 
shaped  bents,  the  lower  feet  of  the  n  being  provided  with  wheels 
running  on  rails  laid  each  side  of  the  trench.  These  fl  bents  car- 
ried two  rails,  on  each  side,  beneath  the  top  of  the  bent,  and  a  car 
ran  along  these  rails ;  this  car  is  pulled  back  and  forth  by  cables 
from  a  hoisting  engine  at  one  end  of  the  trench ;  and  the  same 
engine  raises  buckets  up  to  the  car  where  they  are  gripped.  Work- 
ing in  sand  at  Peoria,  111.,  the  following  was  the  cost  In  a  trench 
13  ft.  wide  X  45  ft.  deep: 

Per  day. 

18  men  loading  buckets,  at  ?1.50 J27.00 

1  man  operating  bucket  car 2.00 

1  foreman    3.00 

1  engineman     2.50 

1  waterboy 50 

Coal,   oil,    etc 1.00 

Total  per  day 136.00 

This  force  excavated  284  buckets  of  1  1/9  cu.  yds.  each,  of  316 
cu.  yds.,  daily  at  a  cost  of  11.4  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  as  the  average  of 
1  month. 

The  same  gang  operating  in  a  trench,  12  ft.  wide  x  33  ft  deep, 
averaged  288  buckets  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  12.5  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  Most 
of  the  excavated  material  was  dumped  directly  from  the  buckets  aa 
backfill  into  the  trench  where  the  sewer  was  completed. 

A  Moore  Holster  and  Conveyor,  which  differed  only  In  having  the 
bucket  car  travel  on  top  of  the  bent,  instead  of  below,  required  one 
more  man  handling  the  buckets,  making  the  daily  force  axjcount  $38. 
In  a  trench  12  ft.  wide  x  35  ft  deep  the  Moore  machine  daily 
averaged  286  buckets  of  1  cu.  yd.  each,  at  a  cost  of  13.3  cts.  per 
cu.  yd. 

These  records  for  Adams  and  Moore  machines  show  unusually  low 
costs.  They  should  not  be  taken  as  averages,  but  rather  as  show- 
ing the  very  best  that  can  be  done  under  favorable  conditions.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Thompson  Is  my  authority  for*  these  cost  records.  The  cost 
of  sheeting  these  trenches  is  given  on  pages  435  and  436. 

Cost  of  Trench  Excavation  In  Massachusetts,  Usinfl  a  Carson 
Machine.— Mr.  H.  H.  Carter  gives  the  following  account  of  work 
done  by  contract  In  Massachusetts  In  1884 :  A  trench  2,100  ft. 
long,  9^8  ft  deep  and  20  ft.  wide  was  dug  for  a  conduit  along  the 
shore  of  a  pond  and  about  30  ft.  away  from  the  water's  edge.  ThB 
water  In  the  pond  was  8  ft.  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
but  most  of  the  water  that  entered  the  trench  seeped  in  from  the 
Bide  farthest  away  from  the  pond.  The  water  was  handled  by  two 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pumps.  A  large  quantity  flowed  in  at  some 
places.     All  water  was  pumped  from  sumps  located  ahead  of  the 
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laying  of  the  l>ri<*  condolt.  •  Ko- underdralns  were  left  under  the 
finished  conduit  The  materiad  excavated  Was  variable.  The 
greater  part  of  the  conduit  was  built  on  a  hard,  coarse  sand  and 
gravel  bottom;  but  for  several  hun<irp.i  tv^t  nnifkaand  was  en- 
countered in  the  bottom.  A  Carson  ;  was  used  for 
10  weelts.  The  total  excavation  was  i  .  or  7.2  cu.  yd& 
per  lin.  ft.  of  trench.  The  backtill  lunounied  lo  only  1.5  cu.  yds. 
per  lin.  ft.  of  trench.  The  Itemized  cost  was  as  follows  for  2,100 
ft.,  or  15,100  cu.  yda  : 


-.00. 


It  *i. 75..: ;;:::;;.:.. 

It  $1.50 


Foreman,    CO 
Foreman,    1 
EJnginenian,    - 
Fireman,    14  7   ('.v^.-^, 
Pumpnian,   'J  A  day.s. 
Pumpman.    5iJ   days. 
Laborer,   2,4  00  days. 
Laborer,   2.200  days, 
Bracer,   3o6  dajs.  a: 
Carpenter,   7  daj> 
Horse  and  cart,   ^ 
Hi>:>.'  an.I  cait.    : 
Sf-'. 
C: 
E:- 

Boilcr.    12 J   dais,  at  §1.UU 

Pumps  (two),   i:>^  days,  at  ^0.80 
Derricks.    72  davs,  at   $1.00.;... 

Tools     . .  / i ..... . 

Coal,  80  tons,  at  $6.00.  .•;;;.;... 
Sheeting,  lose  on,  at  $14  per  M. 

Iron,  at  3  cts.  per  lb 

^scellaneous 


|4.00: : 
^3.15.,. 


?!  trt^-ffi. 


li&OO. 


15.00  , 
26.00' 


Total    $1-1,107.45 


.  0.001 
'    0.002 


The  backfilling  and  embankment  cost  is  Included  in  the  above  cost 
of  74  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  trench'  excavation.  I*roperly  it  should  be 
separated,  as  follows : 

'    -  PerUn.  ft 

•Excavating  trench $3.20 

Bracing   trench,   labor 0.30.- 

RruLir.i?    trench,    lumber 0.10 

Pumping   trench    ".   0.45 

Backfilling     a .- jvi'  0e71> 

Elmbankment -^...  .-0,68} 

Miscellaneous   . , ......'  0.28s. 

Total,  per  lin.  ft ?5.Z»» 

Deiiuctlfig  the  bacMTling  and   enioankment,   we  have   left   $4.33 
■per  tin.  ft.;  or  60  ctS.  iler  cu.  yd.' of  treiich.     The  backfilling  itself 
cost  18  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  backfilled.  '  • 

This  same  trencli  work  was  *xtended' Across  a  pond  that  had!  teen 

filled  with  an  embankment  6f  gravel  and  sand  from  a  trestle.     The 

trench  was  excavated  in  the  center  of  this  embankment,  and  was  18 

"  ft. '  "fride,   with  sheet  piles' on  both   sides,   and"  its  bottbin  was  ,6  ft. 

''!^?°f'*'- ^-^^  level  of  the  pond.     The  water  was  handled  by.  two  pul- 

■%bineters  and  one  Andrews  piimp.     The  trench  was  1, '5  5  6  ft  long. 
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containing  8,070  cu.  yds.  and  took  125  days  to  excavate.  Tlie  item- 
ized cost  was  as  follows: 

Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Foreman,  35  days,  at  ?3.50 %  122.50  ?0.015 

Foreman,   150  days,  at  $2.50 375.00  0.047 

Engineman,    146    days,   at    |2.50 465.00  0.058 

Pumpman,  286  days,  at  $1.75 500.50  0.062 

Laborer,  400  days,  at  $1.65 680.00  0.085 

Laborer,  460  days,  at  $1.50 690.00  0.086 

Laborer,  2,500  days,  at   $1.25 3,125.00  0.383 

Bracer,  255  days,  at  ^1.75 446.25  0.056 

Horse  and  cart,   12  days,  at  $3.15 37.80  0.004 

Engines,    125    days,    at   $2.00 250.00  0.031 

Boiler,  125  days,  at  $1.00 125.00  0.015 

Pulsometers,  223  days,  at  $0.80 178.40  0.022 

Pump   (Andrews),  67  days,  at  $2.00 134.00  0.017 

Derriclis,   125  days,  at  $1.00 125.00  0.015 

Tools     ;... 57.00  0.007 

Coal,   52    tons,  at  $6.00 ;...;. 312.00  0.039 

Spruce,  49  M  left  in,  at  $14.00;.;; 686.00  0.086 

Miscellaneous   35.00  0.004 

Total  (1,550  lin.  ft.) $8,344.45  $1,032 

I  This  cost  of  $1.03  per  cu.  yd.  includes  some  but  not  all  of  the 
backfilling.     The  cost  per  lin.  ft.  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

Per  lin.  ft 

Excavating   $3.25 

Bracing,   labor 0.29 

Bracing,    lumber    0.45 

Pumping    0.72 

Backfilling  and  embankment 0.66 

Total    $5.37 

Deducting  the  backfilling  we  have  $4.71  per  lin.  ft,  which  is 
equivalent  to  90  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  trench.  The  backfilling  itself 
eost  19  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  backfilled.  The  contractor's  price  was  less 
than  half  what  the  work  cost  him,  but  it  appears  evident  that  he 
did  not  manage  his  work  very  well. 

Cost  of  Excavating  With  a  Potter  Trench  Machine. — The  follow- 
ing data  were  published  In  Engineering-Contracting,  April,  1906, 
and  January  28,  1908.  Fig.  1  shows  a  Potter  trench  machine,  made 
by  the  Potter  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  machine  consists 
of  a  track  supported  by  bents  that  span  the  trench.  On  this  track 
travels  a  carriage  having  drums  for  hoisting  the  buckets  of  earth 
from  the  trench.  The  track  is  ordinarily  270  ft.  long,  the  hoisting 
engine  being  located  at  one  end.  Two  men  ride  on  the  carriage  to 
handle  the  buckets.  Buckets  loaded  by  hand  are  lifted  from  the 
trench  by  the  machine  and  carried  back  and  dumped  on  the  com- 
pleted sewer  for  backfill. 

Certain  sections  of  an  intercepting  sewer  were  built  by  day  labor 
in  Chicago,  during  1901-1903.  A  Potter  trench  machine  370  ft 
long  was  used.  An  ordinary  double  drum  hoisting  engine  was 
placed  at  the  front  end  of  the  machine.  By  means  of  two  cables 
and  a  series  of  drum  sheaves,  the  engine  hoisted  the  bucket  and 
moved  the  carrier  along  the  trackway  as  required.    The  entire  ma- 
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chiae,  Including  the  engine,  was  supported  on  track  on  each  side  of 
the  trench.  After  the  track  was  built,  5  mins.  was  ample  time  in 
which  to  move  the  whole  machine  48  ft.,  that  amount  of  trench 
being  worked  at  a  time.  The  Potter  trench  machine  was  used  to 
remove  the  clay  and  about  2  ft.  of  overlying  sand. 

In  the  excavation  six  %-yd.  buckets  were  used,  four  in  the  trencdl 
and  two  on  the  carrier.  Two  empty  buckets  were  placed  in  ad- 
Joining  sections  and  two  full  ones  removed  on  each  trip.  The 
trench  machine  crew  consisted  of  the  following:  One  hoisting 
engineraan,  one  fireman,  and  two  carrier  men.  The  number  o' 
bottom   men   or   diggers   ranged   from    17    to   21,    depending  on    the 


Fig.    1.     Trench  Machine. 


kind  and  amount  of  excavation.  In  addition,  the  track  supporting 
the  machine  was  built  by  a  gang  of  timber  meii,  whose  other  duties 
were  the  removal  of  braces,  and  miscellaneous  work. 

The  rates  of  wages  of  the  trench  machine  crew  were  as  follows: 

Rate.  Total. 

1  foreman     ?4.00  ^  4.00 

2  enennemen    4.80  9.60 

1  fireman    2.75  2.75 

2  carrier    men     3.75  7.50 

17  bottom    men    3.25  55.25 

Total  daily  labor  cost J78.10 

Note  that  the  wages  of  laborers  were  verj*  high.  .•'.■■■ 

One  ton  of  coal,  costing  J2.90,  per  day  was  used;    adding  this  ftf- 
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the  total  labor  cost  and  we  get  $81.  About  190  cu.  yd&  weiT?!-, 
excavated  each  day,  so  the  cost,  per  cu.  yd.,  was  40.2  cts,;  per  ,cij.{; 
yd.,  exclusive  of  plant  rental,  and  cost  of  laying  tr^ck.    ,,,   ,  ;    (,■,-(/, 

During  1906,  there  were  2,440  lin.  ft.  of  concrete  sew«pi  ;(8%rift. 
diam.)   built  by  contract  for  the  city  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  ■  ' 

The  section  of  the  city  through  which  this  sewer  was  built  was 
flat  and  marshy.     The  material,   in  consequence  of  this,  was  loose 
black  soil  for  a  depth  of  about   4  ft.      Then  sand   and  gravel  were 
encountered;  and  for  the  last  4   or  5   ft.  of  the  trench  this  mater!^'- 
wag  water  soaked.     This  made  pumping  necessary  in  tlie  excavSi^"* 
tion  work  arid  also  during  tlie  progress  of  the  concrete  construction. 

The  trench  was  IQi^  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft.  was  the  average  depth. 
This  gave  7  cu.  yds.  of  excavation  .per  lin.  ft.  of  trench.  Shoring 
of  the  sides  of  the  trench  was  necessary.  Tlie  first  2  or  3  ft.  of  the 
trench  was  excavated  either  by  men  casting  the  material  from  the 
trench  or  was  plowed  and  moved  with  scrapers. 

After  this  much  excavation  was  done  a  Potter  trench  machine, 
manufactured  by  the  Potter  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
vas  installed  and  used  for  all  the  work  of  excavation  and  for 
handling   the  concrete. 

The  trench  machine  was  used  to  excavate  from  5  to  6  cu.  yds. 
per  lin.  ft.,  but,  as  no  separate  record  was  kept  of  the  first  excava- 
tion done,  the  entire  cost  of  the  excavation  is  figured  as  done  with 
the  machine. 

It  is  stated  that  the  carriage  that  handled  the  buckets  could  make 
a  round  trip  in  one  minute,  including  the  time  of  lowering  and 
hoisting  the  bucketa  The  following  data  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Morris,  Asst.  Gity  Engineer  of  South  Bend. 

-On  the  work  described  it  Vv'as  the  custom  to  keep  about  200  ft.  of 
the    trench    open    at    one    time.      The    material    was    taken    from    in 
front   of   the   sewer   and    dumped    on   the   completed    portion.       The 
excavation   on  top  was  dry,  but  as  It  neared  the  bottom,  as  pre- 
viously   stated,    water   was    encountered.      The    following   system    of 
drainage   was  used.      The   water    came   from   the    gravel   and   sand. 
A   sub-drain   pipe  was  laid   of  second   class  and  Cull   pipe,   the   bot- 
tom of  this  being  laid  30  ins.  below  the  grade  of  the  invert  of  the 
sewer.     The  joints  were  loosely  caulked  with  tufts  of  sod  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fine  sand  from  entering  the  pipe.     Clean  graVel 'Of-'^ 
mediuiTl   size  covered  the  pipe.     This  permitted  water  to  entet*  the'' 
pipe,  through  which   it  flowed  to  a  sump  at  the  lower  end  of  ths  ' 
new  Work.     This  sump  was  18  ins.  below  the  grade  of  the  drain 
pipe,  and  i\te  ^vater  was  pumped  from  the  sump  by  a_  6-in.  rotary 
pump  over  4  dam  into  the  old  portion  of  the  work. , 

This  drained  the  bottom  of  the  trench  so  that  the  concrete  was 
readily  lai^c  a,nd  by  keeping  the  pump  going  continually,;  allowed 
the  concrete  to  set  without  being  injured  by  the  water  rising  in 
the  trench(".¥his  pumping  and  ■  drainage  work  is  included  in  the 
cost  of  excavation  but  a  part  of-  it  could  properly  have  been 
chf^ged  against  the  concrete  work.-  .  ,:        •     ■ 
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The  wages  paid  for  a  10-hr.  day  were  as  follows: 

Kngineer  on  trench  machine ^3.00 

Fireman    on    trench    machine 1.65 

JBIngineer  for  pumping > . .  2.00 

Fireman     2.50 

Carpenter    -  5  0 

LAborers   1-85 

The   cost  of   the   various   work   i>er   lin.    ft.    of    trench   was   as 

follows:  '^ 

Pipe  for  sub-drain    }0.33 

Liabor  laying  this  pipe 0.35 

Pumping    water     0.45  V7 

Excavation    and    backliliing 2.80  ■.:■>, 

Setting  and  pulling  shoring 1.04  .,j. 

Allowance  for  tools  and  gen.  ex. 25  '  ^ 

Total  per  lin.  ft 15.22 

With  7  cu.  yds,  per  lin.  ft  of  trench  this  makes  a  cost  per  ctL 
yd.  of  excavation  for  each  of  the  above  items  as  follows : 

Pipe  for  sub-drain 10.047 

Labor  laying  this  pipe 0.050 

Pumping  water    0.065 

Excavation  and  backfilling 0.400 

Shoring 0.150 

Tools  and   general   expenses 0.035 

Total  per  cu.  yd f 0.747 

The  drainage,  it  will  be  noticed,  cost  a  little  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  cost  of  excavation  and  back  filling,  and  of 
shoring  and  filling  the  street  piles  for  a  trench  as  deep  as  this  is 
quite  reasonable. 

Cost  of  Excavating  With  Potter  Trenching  Machine  for  l6-ft. 
Sewer.* — The  final  section  of  the  conduit  work  proper  for  the  Law- 
rence avenue  sewer  at  Chicago,  111.,  includes  the  construction'  of 
1,160  lin.  ft.  of  5-ring,  16  ft.  diameter  brick  conduit  from  the  north 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river  to  the  section  completed  in  1901  oy 
Farley  &  Green.  The  sewer  will  empty  in  the  north  branch,  which 
is  being  dredged  to  a  width  .o(  9^  ft  *  ultimately  this  width  will  be 
increased  to  180  ft       .  .    ->  , 

The  excavation  was  done  by  the  open  cut  method,  the  width  of  . 
the  trench  being  21  ft  and  the  average  depth  being  30.5  ft  The 
materials  encountered  in  the  excavation  consist  of  a.  top  layer  of 
black  soil,  then  come  about  15  ft  of  soft  blue  clay,  6  to  8  ft  of 
stiff  blue  clay.  1  ft  of  sandy  loaoi  and  about  2  ft  of  hard  blue 
ciay.  This  latter  was  so  hard  in  places  that  its  removal  was  > 
facilitated    by   "shooting."  ,..,.      ;  .    r 

The  first  16  to  18  ft  of  excavatior  was  done  with  the  aid  of  skips 
and  a  derrfck  of  the  Kearnes  tj-pe,  having  a  55-ft  boom  and 
equipped  with  a  7  x  10  double  drum  hoisting  engine.  The  derrick 
is  so  arranged  that  the  boom  can  swing  in  a  half  circle  on  either 
side  of  the  trench.  The  framework  carrying  the  turntables  span? 
ning  the  trench  rests  on  shoe  timbers,  these  in  turn  resting  on^ 
rollers.     A  runway  is  built  ahead  of  these  rollers,  and  the  derrlct 
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is  pulled  ahead  b/  means  of  ropes  wound  round  the  nigger  head 
of  the  engine  and  single  and  double  blocks.  The  skips  are  of  1  cu. 
yd.  capacity,  were  filled  by  hand  shoveling,  lifted  by  the  derrick 
and  swung  to  one  side  of  the  trench,  the  spoil  being  used  for  filling 
low  places,  or  later  for  completing  the  backfilling.  As  the  excava- 
tion proceeds,  a  2-in.  plank  sheeting  is  placed  and  carried  down  to 
a  depth  of  about  14  ft.,  8  x  10-ln.  timber  spaced  20  ft.  centers  being 
used  for  bracing. 

A  Potter  trenching  machine  followed  the  derrick  and  skips,  and 
was  used  in  carrying  down  the  excavation  to  the  required  depth. 
Six  %  cu.  yd.  capacity  buckets  are  used  with  this  machine,  there 
always  being  four  buckets  in  the  trench  being  filled,  while  the 
remainder  are  being  carried  back  on  the  carriage  and  dumped  on 
the  completed  brick  work.  The  hardest  part  of  the  excavation  was 
done  with  this  machine,  the  clay  being  sticky  and  tenacious  and 
coming  away  in  hard  lumps.  An  average  of  175  to  200  cu.  yds. 
was  excavated  each  day  with  this  machine. 

The  wages  per  8-hour  day  and  number  of  men  employed  in  ex- 
cavating with  the  Potter  trenching  machine  were  about  as  follows: 

Per  day.  Total. 

Engineer     ?6.00  ?   6.00 

Fireman    2.50  2.50 

1  man   on    carriage 2.50  2.50 

1  man   on    carriage 3.25  3.25 

20  bottom  men    2.75  55.00 

1  man  on  dump 2.75  2.75 

Foreman    3.50  3.50 

Total     J75.50 

One-half  ton  of  coal  was  consumed  each  day  by  the  machine, 
aiTowing  $2.50  for  this  and  assuming  that  the  rent  of  the  machine 
was  $125. per  month  ($4.80  per  day)  the  total  cost  per  8-hour  day 
would  be  $82.80.  On  the  basis  that  175  cu.  yds.  of  material  was 
excavated  each  day,  the  cost  would  be  about  47  cts.  per  cubic  yard. 

The  bricklayers  follow  the  trenching  machine,  six  masons  work- 
ing to  a  shift.  About  1,700  brick  were  used  per  foot  of  sewer,  tha 
average  rate  of  progress  being  16  ft.  of  sewer  completed  per  day. 
This  means  that  one  bricklayer  puts  in  place  4,500  brick  per  day, 
at  a  cost  for  his  labor,  in  the  wages  at  ?6  per  8  hours,  of  11.33  per 
thousand  of  brick,  or  about  $2.65  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry.  This. 
of  course,  does  not  include  bricklayers'  helpers,  cost  of  materials 
or  centers. 

The  work,  which  was  completed  recently,  was  done  by  the 
American  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.  of  Chicago,  of  which 
Mr.    W.   A.    Shaw   is  president. 

Cost  of  Excavating  With  Trench  Machine. — ^In  Engineering  Con- 
tracting, April,  1906,  the  method  of  excavating  a  sewer  in  Chicago 
with  a  Potter  trench  machine  is  illustrated  and  described.  The 
machine  was  370  ft.  long,  and  was  moved  forward  48  ft.  at  a 
time,  only  5  minutes  being  required  to  make  a  move.  The  crew 
digging  and  operating  the  machine  was: 
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Per  day, 

1  foreman     $  4.00 

2  engrinemen  at   J4.80 a. 60 

1  tireman     2.75 

2  carrier  men  at  13.73 7.60 

17  bottom  men  at  13.25 55.25 

Total    labor 178.10 

1   ton  coal 2.90 

Total,  190  cu.  yda  at  4«.2  eta 181.00 

Note  that  the  laborer*  were  paid  very  high  wagea  They  were 
working:  for  the  city. 

Cost  of  Trenching  by  Cableways. — A  cableway  consists  essentially 
of  a  main  cable  suspended  between  two  towers,  and  serving  as  a 
traclt  for  the  trolley  carrying  the  loaded  bucket,  which  is  pulled 
back  and  forth  by  small  cables  from  a  stationary  hoisting  engine. 
The  following  data  will  give  a  good  Idea  of  what  can  be  done  with  a 
cableway. 

Parallel  with  a  railroad  track  a  trench  14  ft.  wide  by  18  ft.  deep 
was  dug  in  earth  slightly  more  compact  than  "averaga"  A  Lam- 
bert cableway  with  towers  400  ft.  apart  was  used,  and  it  delivered 
the  buckets  to  a  chute  that  discharged  into  railroad  cars  alongside. 
The  writer's  record  of  cost  was  as  follows: 

Per  day. 

30  men  loading  buckets,  at  $1.50 $45.00 

1  signalman      (signaling     engineman),      at 

$1.75     1.75 

1  man   hooking   buckets   to    cable's   trolley, 

at    $1.75     1.75 

1  man    dumping   buckets,    at    $1.75 1.76 

4  men    driving    sheet    plank    and    bracing, 

at    $1.50     6.00 

5  men  spreading  earth  in  cars  and  moving 
cars,  at  $1.50   7.50 

1  engineman     3.00 

1  fireman     1.75 

1  waterboy     1.00 

1  foreman     4.00 

Total     $73.50 

The  output  was  260  buckets  in  10  hra,  each  bucket  holding  1%  cu. 
yda  of  loose  earth,  which  was  probably  not  much  more  than  1  cu. 
yd.  measured  in  cut.  The  wages  and  coal  amounted  to  $76  a  day. 
Hence,  not  including  the  cost  of  timber  sheeting,  nor  the  hauling 
and  unloauing  of  cars,  the  cost  of  excavation  was  about  30  cts.  per 
cu.  yd.  There  was  no  backfilling,  as  the  trench  was  for  a  retaining 
wall.  "When  the  bucket  was  traveling  360  ft.  from  pit  to  dump,  the 
following  time  was  required  for  each  round  trip : 

Seconda 

Raising   bucket    15 

Moving  bucket   360  ft 35 

Dumping    bucket    25 

Returning    bucket    35 

.    Lowering  bucket    15 

Changing  buckets    15 

Total    140 
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Almost  5  sees,  could  be  saved  on  each  of  these  six  items  if  every- 
thing went  well,  but  with  the  ordinary  slight  delays  the  above  is 
a  fair  average  for  each  round  trip^ — tnat  is  2 1^  mins.  A  cable- 
way  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  pulling  sheet  planking,  and  one 
2  X  10-in.  plank  buried  16  ft.  In  the  earth  can  be  pulled  in  1  min., 
thus  making  the  cost  of  timber  removal  merely  nominal.  In  pull- 
ing the  plank  use  a -piece  of  1  x  3-in.  iron  bent  into  a  U-shape  and 
with  a  ring  welded  to  one  leg  of  the  U.  It  clings  to  the  plank 
even  though  it  is  not  held  by  a  set  screw  or  the  like.,     ,     .■-.-/■ 

To  move  one  of  these  cableways  takes  a  gang  of  16;  n^eii  ttoiree 
flays  if  they  are  "green"  at  the  work,  two  days  if  they  are  used  to 
it.  The  anchorage  for  the  main  cable  is  made  by  digging  a  trench 
5  or  6  ft.  deep  and  16  ft,  long,  in  which  a  log  16  or  18  ins.  in  diam- 
eter and  15  ft.  long  is  laid,  and  the  cable  carried  around  its  center. 
A  short  narrow  trench  leads  off  from  the  main  trench  so  as  to  give 
a  clear  way  for  the  cable  to  pass  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  The 
main  trench  is  filled  with  stones  carefully  laid  over  the  log,  and  on 
top  of  the  ground  over  the  log  is  built  a  pile  of  stones  6  ft  high  x 
;,  12  X  12  ft.     To  move  all  this  rock  for  the  anchors,  to  move   the 

iifetigine,  towers,  cables,  etc.,  and  set  up  again  will  seldom  cost  less 
than  ?50,  and  frequently  costs  $75,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lost  time. 
If  this  cost  is  added  to  the  cost  of  excavating  tlie  earth  in  a  trench 
370  ft.  long,  it  will  amount  to  several  cents  per  cu.  yd.  Thus  if  the 
trench  is  only  6  ft.  wide  x  9  ft.  deep,  there  will  be  740  cu.  yds.  in 
370  ft.  of  trench,  and  if  it  costs  $74  to  move  the  cableway,  we  have 
10  cents,  per  cu.  yd.  of  trenching  chargeable  to  the  cableway  mov- 
ing, besides   the  cost  of  excavation  and  backfill.     For  deeper  and 

-\vider  trenches  this  cost  of  moving,  being  distributed  over  a  greater 
yardage,  becomes  a  comparatively  small  item.  Each  case  must  be 
treated  as  a  separate  problem,  in  ascertaining  the  cost. 

The  following  data  have  been  obtained  from  The  Carson  Trench 
Machine  Co.,  of  Charlestown,  Boston,  Mass.,  makers  of  the  Carson- 
Lidgerwood  cableway  much  used  on  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway 
liew  York  City:  ^^  "  '  " 

i;     Two  A-shaped  bents  or  towers,  20  to  35  ft.  high,  and  200  to'^00 

.•/ft.  apart,  support  the  l^/^-in.  cable  along  which  the  bucket  travels. 

5uA.!!  hoisting    engine   at    one   end    with    two    7  x  10-in.    cylinders  and 

■capable  of  lifting  5,000  lbs.,  raises  and  transports  this  buckets  at  a 
speed  of  440  ft.  a  minute,  or  5  miles  an  hour.  .  •    , 

Aside  irom  the  men  required  to  fill  the  buckets,  thet  forcd  <ve- 
quired  consists  of  an  englneman,  a  fireman,  a  signalman,  and  a 
dumpman  ;  and  V4  to  Mi -ton  of  coal  Is  daily  consumed.  On  a  sewer 
In  Orange,  N.  J.,  44  buckets  (1  cu.  yd.)  were  handled  per  hour 
on  an  average,  60  being  the  maximum.  The  output  depends  upon 
the  number  of  men  digging,  and  the  character  of  the  material,  but 
250  cu.  yds.  a  ddy  may  be  taken  as  a  good  output. 
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The  following  costs  are  Kivenri&vlettors  ^to>^the  Cai^n  Trench 
Machine  Co. 

Mr.  Franli  P.  Davis,  C.  E..  gives  the  following  for  a  sewer  In 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Width  of  trench,  18  ft. ;  depth  at  which  cable 
way  began  work,  15  ft.;  distance  of  travel  of  1  cu.  yd.  bucket. 
150  ft. ;  number  of  trips  per  hour,  35  ;  hours  per  day,  S ;  material 
cemented  gravel.     Cost ; 

Engineman $  ?  nn 

Fireman     ... .....v..  .-.•...'..* 'MM!  .*:  l'"  "'   125 

Signalman     . . .  ■. . .  •.  ■.  •,  -. . .  •. ,  ..•....*.'*" I'nn 

2    dumpers,    at  ^1 o  Afl 

Coal,    oil    and    waste............"."****'"     i'jq 

Interest    and    maintenance     (estimated)lll!     vioo 

30  men  picking  and  shoveling 30*. 00       ''"'^ 

Total  for  ZgOcu.  yds 7^^      ^"<«^« 

Cost  of  picking,  shoveling,  lioistlng  15  ft  and  conveying  150  ^t 
to  wagons,  16  cts.  cu.  yd.  (Note  that  the  wages  were  very  low  ) 
Bracmg  and  sheeting  was  going  on  at  the  same  time;  the  mea  dU 
not  inow  they  were  being  timed.  .    ■    .  .  •  .,-;   ••  •: 

^^f^^^^f'^i^Ston,  of  New  York,  says:  "I  have  excavated  and  re- 
filled 2sO  cu.  yds.  in  10  hours  at  an  expense  of  15  cts.  per  yard. 
For  rock  excavation  the  cableway  has  no  equal.  I  have  taken  the 
machine  down  and  moved  250  ft.,  and  put  up,  and  was  in  working 
order  in  three  hours  and  fifty  minutes."  This  is  unusually  fast  and 
Indicates  that  Mr.  Pilkington  did  not  raise  his  towers  by  "main 
force  and  awkwardnesa" 

wf^*  o^  Sewer  Trench  and  Back  Filling—The  city  of  Holyoke." 
Mass.,  built  a  system  of  sewers  during  1908.  The  main  sewers  are  ' 
?  «T;^1  ,'"!•  '^^^^  are  built  of  concrete  blocks,  there  being  ^• 
1.233  Im.  ft.  of  them.  The  sewers  were  built  by  contract,  but  the  ' 
excavation  and  backfilling  was  done  by  day  labor,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  city  engineer. 

«^^  ^T^^  ^^^  *^"^  ^^  ^^  deep  and  about  4%   ft.  wide,  through  ' 
sand  and  clay.     The  material  was  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  trench 

ThnX:         ''^''^"*°^-     "^^^  ^°"^^^"^  ""^Ses  were  paid  for     an 

Foreman     tt  -a 

Laborers     '■■'■'■'■'.'.'.  "^ '.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'. '.'.".'.'   200 

There  were  excavated  from  this  trench  2%   cu.  yds.   per  lin.  ft 
The  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was  $1.21,  giving  a  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  ?2.82 

t.r^f  H^''°"'^u*'"^"''^  ^«  "  «•  deep  and  about  6  ft.  wide,  the  ma- 
terial bemg  the  same,  mainly  sand  and  clay.     There  were  3.11  cu. 

fimnJ*  th^^'T^"."  ''"'■  ""•  '*•     '^^^  ^°«^  °f  excavating  and  back- 
or  ?3.90.     All  the  excavation  and  backfilling  was  done  by  hand. 

These  high  costs  show  how  inefficient  is  the  day  laborer  when 
working  in  the  employ  of  a  city  instead  of  a  contractor 
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Cost  of  Excavating  Trench  With  Orange  Peel  Bucket.— In  En- 
gineering-Contracting, April,  1906,  a  detailed  description  Is  griven 
of  the  plant  and  methods  used  in  building  a  large  sewer  in  Chicago 
by  city  forces.  For  part  of  the  work  a  1  cu.  yd.  orange  peel 
bucket  was  used.  A  traveling  derrick,  on  rollers,  was  used.  It 
was  designed  to  swing  in  a  full  circle.    The  crew  was: 

Per  day. 

1  engineman     |  4.80 

1  fireman 2.50 

1  signal     man ....'....... 3.25 

1  powder  man  ......'.■..■.■........ 3.25 

2  laborers    at    J3.25-. 6.50 

Total  per  day $20.30 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  orange-peel  bucket  excavated 
about  450  cu.  yds.  a  day,  all  earth  being  dumped  on  a  spoil  bank 
at  one  side. 

On  the  assumption  that  450  cu.  yds.  were  excavated  per  day, 
the  labor  cost  was  4.5  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  About  50  lbs.  of  dynamite 
and  %  ton  of  coal  were  used  each  eight-hour  day.  The  cost  of  the 
dynamite  was  |7.50  and  the  coal  cost  $3  per  ton,  making  the 
total  cost  for  dynamite  and  coal  $9.75.  The  total  cost  per  day 
for  excavating  thus  was  $30.05  ;  and  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  was 
6.6  cts.,  exclusive  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  machine. 

In  this  excavation  the  swinging  derrick  with  the  orange-peel 
bucket  could  be  worked  to  better  advantage  than  a  steam  shovel. 
Inasmuch  as  it  could  work  between  the  braces,  which  were  11  ft. 
centers.  The  bracing  was  placed  as  the  excavation  proceeded,  and 
when  the  trench  excavation  was  completed,  the  braces  were  all  In 
place.  By  the  use  of  the  derrick  the  excavated  material  could  be 
deposited  far  enough  from  the  trench  so  as  not  to  necessitate 
rehandling.  In  the  case  of  a  steam  shovel  it  would  have  been 
necessary  first  to  put  In  a  temporary  bracing,  and  a  permanent 
bracing  afterwards.  Also,  the  boom  of  a  steam  shovel  would  not 
be  long  enough  to  deposit  the  excavated  matter  the  necessary 
distance  from  the  trench. 

Cost  of  Sewer  Trenching  Using  a  Derrick.* — The  trenching  was 
done  for  a  trunk  sewer  constructed  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  The 
trench  was  4  ft.  wide  and  varied  from  14  ft.  2  ins.  to  17  ft.  3  ins. 
deep.  A  15 -in.  pipe  sewer  was  laid  In  the  trench.  A  length  of 
1,000  ft.  of  sewer  was  constructed.  The  material  was  gravel  and 
boulders.  As  much  as  3  cords  of  stone  In  400  ft.  of  trench  were 
removed,  many  of  the  boulders  required  a  3,000-lb.  chain  fall  to 
handle  them.  In  addition  most  of  the  stone  lay  from  12  to  16  ft. 
deep,  which  made  It  very  difllcult  to  handle  them  between  the 
braces.  The  grravel  was  treacherous  and  hard  to  hold,  requiring 
two  and  sometimes  three  sections  of  sheeting  and  three  and  four 
stringers  to  hold  It. 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Sept  8,  1909. 
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The  first  4  to  6  fL  of  the  trench  was  excavated  by  means  of  a 
slush  scraoer  fitted  with  Inside  ears  and  bail  so  thai  It  would  cut 
vertical  sides  without  the  use  of  shovel  or  pick.  A  team  and  driver 
at  $3.75  per  day  did  all  this  dig^ng  and  also  all  filling.  The  gang 
employed  and  the  wages  per  day  were  as  follows : 

Item.  Per  day. 

1  foreman   at   |2 »^v.«i'.9  2.00 

1  scraper  team  and  driver  at  $3.75 3.75 

1  man  holding  scraper  at  |1.50 ;.     1.50 

1  man  dumping  scraper  at  $1.50 1.(0 

2  men  pulling  sheeting  and  carrying  it  ahead  at 
$1.50     3.00 

1  man  setting  top  section  of  sheeting  at  $1.50. . .  1.5ft 

1  man  tending  derrick  at  $1.50 1.50 

1  horse  and  driver  on  haul  line  at  $2.50 2.50 

4  men  filling  2  buckets  at  $1.50 6.00 

1  man  laying  pipe  at  $2 2.00 

1  pipelayer's  helper  at  $1.50 1.50 

Total $26.75 

This  gang  completed  from  46  to  64  ft  of  sewer  per  day;  this 
gives  a  labor  cost  of  58.2  eta  to  49.5  eta  per  lin.  ft.  of  sewer. 

The  derrick  Dsed  on  this  work  was  a  No.  1  Parker  derrick  made 
by  the  Parker  Hoist  &  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Regarding  the 
service  of  this  derrick  the  contractor,  Mr.  D.  J.  Shafer,  Big  Rapids. 
Mich.,  says : 

"In  speaking  of  the  derrick  I  can  say  that  it  reduced  the  cost 
of  my  ditch  from  78  cts.  per  lln.  ft.  to  59  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  As  soon 
as  I  put  the  derrick  on  the  job  I  cut  my  crew  from  26  and  28  men 
down  to  16  men  and  dug  more  trench  with  much  more  ease  than  I 
did  with  the  28  men.  The  buckets  held  about  1/6  cu.  yd.  and 
with  common  work  and  4  men  filling  buckets,  1  man  dumping 
buckets,  1  man  on  the  machine,  with  1  man  and  horse,  would 
handle  61  to  63  buckets  of  dirt  every  hour  for  10  hours 
each  day.  In  regard  to  moving  the  derrick,  will  say  It  never 
took  us  over  7  mina  to  pull  up  stakes,  move  ahead  16  to  32  ft.  and 
stake  down  and  ready  to  lift  dirt  from  the  ditch.  We  moved  the 
derrick  two  and  three  times  a  day." 

Sizes  and  Prices  of  Sewer  Pipe. — The  manufacturers  of  vitrified 

sewer  pipe  east  of  the  Illinois-Indiana  line  adopted,  December  19, 
1901,  the  standard  weights  and  list  prices  given  in  Tables  I,  II 
and  III.  The  western  manufacturers  use  weights  and  list  prices 
shown  in  Table  IV. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  parts  of  the  Northwest  and  South- 
west some  strictly    local  lists   are   used  occasionally. 

The  standard  length  is  2  ft.  for  pipes  up  to  and  including  24-in. 
pipe.  The  standard  length  is  2^^  ft-  for  27-in.  to  36-in.  pipe.  The 
size  of  the  pipe  is  designated  by  its  inside  diameter.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  list  prices  vary  almost  exactly  with  the  weigjit  of 
the  pipe.  Up  to  18  diam.  the  Western  price  list  follows  closely  the 
formula :     List  price  =  0.4d-  -f  15. 
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Table  I. — Prices  and  Weights  of  Standard  Sewer  Pipe. 

""''Size,    inches.                          2  &  3.  4.  5.  6.  8.  Sii", 

litraight  pipe,  per  foot $0.16  $0.20  $0.25  |0.30  $0.50  $o'.'6'o 

Klbows  and   curves,    each..   0.50  0.65  0.85  1.10  2.00  2;«0 

I's   and    Ts,    inlets   smaller              •    '.■■■■  ■•  .    n-r/,'.., 

than    15    ins.,    each 0.72  0.90  1.13  1.35  2.25  2.70 

Traps,    each    1.50  2.00  2.50  3.50  :  6.50  7.50 

Weight,  per  ft.,  l.bs ,...         7  'J  12  16  23  28 

Size,  inches.                           10.  12.  15.  18.  20.  21. 

Straight   pipe,    per   foot $0.75  $1.00  $1.35  $1.70  $2.25  $2.50 

Elbows   and   curves,    each..    3.00  4.00  5.40  6.80  9.00  10.00 
Ys     or     Ts,     Inlets    smaller 

than    15    in».,    each 3.40  4.50  6.10  7.65  10.18  11.25 

Traps,    each    ....... ......    9.0fl  15.00  22.00  

Weight,  per  ft,   lbs*.- i**J.-.'1i.!'8e  ?'■' 43  60  85  100  120 

Size,    inches. 22.  24.  27.  30.  33.  36. 

Straight  pipe,  per  foot..  ...$2.75  $3.25  $4.25  $5.50  $6.25  $7.00 

Elbows   and   curves,    each.. 11. 00  13.00  20.00  27.50  30.00  32.50 
Ys    or     Ts,     Inlets     smaller 

than   15   ins.,   each 12.38  14.63  21.25  27.50  31.25  35.00 

Weight,  per  ft,   lbs 130  140  224  -3S2  310  35C 

■;,■  V)  'SO' 

Tablb  II. — ^Dimensions  of  Sbwhr  Pipe. 
Standard   Pipe. 

Size  of             Thick-              Depth  of  Cement  Weight 

Pipe.                ness.                  Socket.  Space.  per  ft. 

in.                    in.                           in.  in.  lbs. 

.          Z.                     7/16                       1%  %  6 

••"■■'■'   >'                     %                           IV2  V4.  7 

.'raai  /a:.                     i/ii                          1%  %  'J 

:    ^<-i!^-'>,n,  .,;.,!„%                               1%  %  12 

•"■-•    ■§■-    ■•••''%  2  %  23 

9.,                     13/16  2    ,  %  28 

10                        %  ^Vs  %  33 

12  1  214  Va  45 

15  1%  t^h  Ml  65 

18  ly*,  2%  Ml  75 

20  1%  3  Mj  95 

21  IMi  3  Vi  110 

22  1%  3  %  125 
24  1%  3%  Vj     145 

Special  i)eep  SockfeV  IPipe. 

Depth  of 

Socket. 

in. 

2 

2ya 

2V(j 

2% 

2% 

3 

3 

3^ 
4 


Size  of 

Thick 

Pipe. 

ness. 

in. 

in. 

4 

»^ 

•1  '■  ■ 

% 

8 

% 

10 

% 

12 

1 

15 

1% 

18 

1% 

20 

24 

1% 

ii>e:     •"»'•*' 

bf. 

Cement 

Weight 

Space. 

per  ft. 

in. 

lbs. 

% 

10 

% 

13 

% 

17 

% 

25 

% 

35 

% 

48 

70 

% 

80 

'^ 

100 

% 

150 
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Size  of 


III.- 


2< 
27. 
30 
33 
3ft 


-DiMSNSIONS    OF     1 

Stahda: 


Tui 


1     ? 

2 


Dc;., 


■Kwra  riPK. 


Weigl.t 

p.T   f  I. 

Is. 


.Tablk  IV.— We?— 


T  -i-    ^p    STAND.^RI>    ViTRlil; 

X  _  T 


a:  S 


5<3 

-  sr 

--S.  i 

c 

a 

10.15 

<0.»0 

4 

.20 

.6d 

o 

.25 

.75 

fi 

.30 

1.00 

< 

.35 

1.25 

R 

.« 

1.6S 

Q 

.50 

1.7S 

10 

.60 

2.10 

12 

.75 

.2.75  . 

3.75 

4.75 

15 

1.00 

IS 

1.50 

:;o 

1.75 

O.iO 

21 

2.110 

«.75 

24 

•'  .=,0 

S.00 

27 

3.25 

1-6.25 

:?o 

4.00 

20.00 

:^3 

5.00 

SS.OO 

36 

6.00 

30.00 

^  jjc , 


SjJ      h   c= 


10.60     »1.70     J0.90  J0.45     1    . 

.80       2.10       1.20  ^60     1 

1.00       2.5#       1.50       '        .75     1    - 
1.20       2.90       1.80  ISO     1% 

1.40       3.50.      2.10  1.05     1% 

1.80.       4.50       2  JO  1.35     Z\i 

1.00.     6.00       3.00  1.50     2^ 

2.40  .     6.00.  .    3.60  1.80     2^: 

3.00       8.50       4.50  2.56     $   : 

■4.00      ,.,.       ....  3.00     a.vi 

e.OO       4.50     a?4  r 

7.00       '5.25     4^ 

8.00       ..*.        6.00     4    ^ 

10.00       ..i 7.66     4 

16.25       ..4 16.25     4^4 

20.00       20.00     4*4 

25.00       25.00      6  ■    - 

30.00       30.00      5^ 

Seizes  5-fri.  to'6-ln.l  Intfnsfve,  in  2-ft.  lengths. 
Sifces  8-in.  to  18--in.,  mchisSve,  in  214-ft.   len&th*. 
Sizes  27-in.  t»  36-rin.,  ioclM^ve,  in  3-ft.  lengtiis. 
♦Both    P    Traps   and  Running   Traps   are   made  with  or   witJumt 
hand  holes.  '  .    , 

^Double  Branches,  both  T  and  Y  above  12-in.  madte  only  to  order. 
Branches    Increasers.    Decreaaers.    Slants,   it .  to    36-in.  are   $  (C 


16 

1,750 

18 

1,550 

24 

1,100 

27 

1,040 

30 

930 

40 

700 

«0 

470 

--.85 
4  05 

330 

270 

110 

260 

133' 

210 

215 

129 

270 

108 

320 

90 

365 

81 

Large    discounts    from    these    prices    are    given.      The    present 
(.\ugust,  1909)   discotint  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  as  follows: 
Standard   Pipe —                                                      Per  cent  off. 
?-1t>.    to    »4-in..    Inc.. .  79  •    e 

••-•-         ~-     3o.!ti 71 

C6-in 'j6 

is-i'n.    .' .' .' .' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.  .\  ^  ■  ^ !'  X  '■■'; ;     : 

20-in.    to    24-in T  _■ 

27-in.     and     30-in C.^ 

33-in.     and    36-in 58 
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No.    2   Pipe — 

3-in.    to    24-in.,    inc 81 

27-in.    and    30-in 76 

33-in.     and     36-in 71 

All  pipe  and  branches  in  2Vi  ft.  or  3  ft.  lengths  to  take  2  per  cent 
less  discount  than  above,  except  27  in.  and  over. 

Deep  and  "Wide  Sockets  on  Standard  Pipe  4-in.  to  24-in.,  inclusive, 
2  per  cent  less  than  schedule  discount.  No  extra  charge  is  made 
for  Deep  and  Wide  Sockets  on  Double  Strength  Pipe  15-in.  to  24-in. 
inclusive.  Sizes  27-in.  to  36-in.,  inclusive,  are  made  only  in  Deep 
and  Wide  and  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  same. 

On  First  Quality  Pipe,  1  per  cent  less  discount  than  the  above 
for  allowing  breakage  and  inspection  at  railroad  point  of  delivery. 

Freight  allowed  on  car  lots  to  points  where  the  rate  on  Sewer 
Pipe  from  Akron,  Ohio,  is  more  than  14  cts.  and  does  not  exceed 
16  cts.  per  cwt. 

Terms:  30  days  or  2  per  cent  off  net  bills,  after  all  deductions 
have  been  made,  for  cash  in  15  days  from  date  of  shipment.  Break- 
age (if  any)  in  transit,  at  risk  of  purchaser.  (Patton  Clay  Mfg. 
Co.,  Patton,  Pa.) 

Discounts  from  Western  List,  St.  Louis,  delivery  (Evens  &  How- 
ard Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis),  August,  1909,  are: 

Standard  Pipe —  Per-cent 

3-in     to       6-in 77% 

8-in.     to     12-in 75 

15-in.    and    18-In 70 

20-ln.    to    24-in 65 

27-In.    to    30-in tA^i      62 1^ 

33-in.     to    36-in "^fT 

Double  Strength —  - '■ 

12-ln 70 

15-in.    and    18-in 65 

20-in.    to    24-In 60 

27-in.    and    30-in 571/3 

33-in.     to    36-in 55 

Cement  Required  for  Sewer  Pipe  Joints.— There  are  two  kinds 
of  sewer  pipe:  (1)  The  standard  pipe  with  shallow  joints;  and 
(2)  the  special  deep-socket  pipe  with  wide  and  deep  joints.  The 
dimensions  of  these  two  kinds  of  Joints  are  given  In  Tables  II  and 
III.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  standard  pipe  with  shallow 
Joints  is  used ;  but  many  engineers  prefer  the  deep-socket  pipe,  and 
specify  it. 

If  the  mortar  is  filled  In  the  pipe  Joint  and  cut  off  vertically, 
flush  with  the  face  of  the  bell,  the  Joint  Is  called  a  "flush  Joint"  If 
the  mortar  is  also  plastered  on  the  outside,  and  beveled  on  a  1  to  1 
slope  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  bell  to  the  body  of  the  entering 
pipe  the  Joint  Is  called  an  "overfilled  Joint"  or  a  "beveled  Joint" 
The  amount  of  mortar  required  for  each  of  these  kinds  of  Joints  Is 
given  in  Tables  V  and  VI.  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  the  space 
in  the  Joint  occupied  by  gasket  or  yarn.  For  discussion  of  the 
amount  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  mortar  see  page  538. 
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y. CBMSNT    RBQUtHXD   TO    IdLT    100    FT. 

PIPB. 

(2 -ft.  L^ngtha) 


or  9rANDARo  Sbwbb 


Sixe  of  pipe.  Ins. ...        4. 
Cn.  yda  moi-tar  :• 

Flush    joints 

Overfilled  joints. . 
Bbls.    cement    CI    to 

1  mortar)  ; 

Flush    joints 

Overfilled  joints. . 

Bbls.    cement    (1    to 

2  mortar)  ; 

Flush    joints 027 

Overfilled  Joint* 


8.        10.       12.       15.       18.       20,      24. 


.040    .050    .055    .0&6 
.116    .160    .260    .310 


.009 
.020 

.013 
.036 

.on 

.0&8 

.018 
.072 

.025 
.087 

.036 
.080 

.052 
.144 

.056 
.232 

.072 

.288 

.100 
.348 

.027 
.060 

.039 
.198 

.042 
.174 

.054 
.216 

.075 
.261 

.160    .200    .220    .260 
.464    .640    1.04    1.24 


TABta    VI. — CXUKNT 


Size  of  pipe.  ins. . . . 
Cu-  yds.  mortar  :• 

Flush    joints..  *.. 

Overfilled  Joints. . 
Bbls.    cement    (1    to 

1  mortar)  : 

Flush    joints 

Overfilled  joints. . 

Bbls.    cement    (1    to 

2  mortar)  : 

Flush    joints 

Overfilled  Joints . . 


.120  .150  .165    .195 

.348  .480  .780    .930 

RagciKBD  TO   L^r    100   Ft.   or  Spbcxai.  Dxip 
SocKBT  Pipe. 
(2-fL  Len^ha) 

4.         6.         8.        10.       12.       15.  18.  20.       24. 

.033    .050    .060    .075    .090    .130  .145  .17»    .SM 

.065    .100    .140    .170    .200    .300  ,340  .iiO    .SQO 


,140    .200    .240    .300    .360    .S|20    .580    .680    1.04 
.260    .400    .580    .680    .500    1.20    1.36    1.76    2.40 


.105    .150    .180    .2- 
.195    .300    .420    .3l<i 


.30  ,.435    .£10    .780 
.^00    1.02    1.32    1.80 


I 


•The  number  of  barrels  of  cement  required  .tp  make  1  cu.  yd.  of 
mortar  is  given  on  page  538.  I  have  assumed  4  bbla  per  cu.  yd.  for 
1  to  1  mortar,  and  3  bbla  per  cu.  yd-  for  1  to  2  mortar. 

To  calculate  the  cost  of  cement  per  lineal  foot  of  pipe  line  mul- 
tiply the  fraction  of  a  barrel  of  cement  (given  in  Tables  V  aitd  VI) 
by  the  prices  of  cement  in  dollars  per  barrel.  Thus,  if  cement  is  $2 
per  bbl.,  and  the  mortar  is  mixed  1  part  cement  to  1  part  sand,  and 
deep-socket  pipe  is  to  be  used  with  overfilled  joints,  we  find,  from 
Table  VI,  that  a  6-In.  pipe  requires  0.4  hbL  cement,  multiplying 
this  0.4  by  2,  gives  0.8  ct  perlin.  ft.  as  the  cost  of  cement,  when 
cement  is  ?2  per  bbl.  Under  these  same  conditions  the  cost  of 
cement  per  lln.  ft,  for  diflferent  sizes  of  pipe,  is  as  follows : 

Size   of  pipe.    ins. :.   4    '     6        8      10      12      15    '  18     .20      24 

Cement,   per    ft.,    eta 0.5     0.8     1/1     1.4     1.6     2.4     2.7     3.5     4.8 

Cost  of  Hauling  Sewer  Plpe.^The  weight  of  sewer  pipe  is  given 
in  Table  I,  and  if  2  tons  (4,000  lbs.)  are  hauled  per  wagon  load,  a 
wagon  will  carry  the  following  amounts  of  pipe  at  the  costs  given: 

Size  of  pipe,   ins 4  6  8         10      12       15       18      20      24 

Lin.  ft.  per  wagon..  444  26  174  114  92  66  46  40  28 
Cost   of  hauling,   eta 

per  lin.  ft.,  per  mUe  0.10     0.15     0.25     0.40     0.5     0.7      1.0     1.1      1.6 

The  cost  of  hauling  is  based  upon  wages  of  53.50  a  day  for  team 
and  driver,  and  16  miles  traveled  per  day.  It  is  assumed  that 
enough  men  are  provided  at  both  ends  of  the  haul  to  load  and 
unload  the  wagon  rapidly  enough  to  leave  the  team  time  to  cover 
its  16  milea  or  that  extra  wagons  are  provided  for  each  team.     The 
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coffi,.fit-Jh&.\i\ins  12-in.  pipe,  it  will  be  seen,  is  i/j-ot.  per  lin.  ft.,  per 
mile.     This  does  not  include  tlie  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  the 
pipe,  which  is  practically  as  much  more  as  the  cost  of  hauling  U^, 
one  mile.     Thus  for  12-in.  pipe,  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading, i%'J 
%-cL  per  lin.  ft.,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  hauling ^^ 
the  rate  of   %-ct.  per  lin.  ft.  per  mile  of  distance  from  tlie  freight 
yard  to  the  sewer.     In  other  words,  to  calculate  the  cost  of  loading 
and  hauling  pipe,   determine  the  actual  number  of  miles  from  the 
freight  yard  to  the  sewer  and  add  1  mile  (to  cover  the  cost  of  load- 
ing and  unloading),   then  multiply   by   the  cost  of  hauling  given  In ' 
the  table.     For  example,  if  the  actual  haul  is  li^   miles,  then,   by 
the  rtile,  add  1  mile,  which  makes  214  miles.     If  the  pipe  is  lO^tiU 
pipe,  the  table  gives  us  0.4  ct.  per  ft.  per  mile,  which  multiplied^  ^V  'x* 
the  2%  miles  gives  1  ct.  per  ft.  -     .    nJiUT 

Cost  of  Laying  Sewer  Pipe. — This  will  depend  largely  upon 
whether  each  pipe  layer  is  provided  with  one  or  with  two  helpers 
to  mix  mortar  and  supply  materials.  As  will  be  seen  from  cases 
subsequently  given,  two  helpers  to  each  pipe  layer  do  not  ordinarily 
Increase  the  output  sufficiently  to  justify  the  extra  cost. 

Pipe  laid  in  a  trench  dug  in  rock,  or  in  quicksand,  usually  costs 
twice  as  much  for  the  labor  of  laying  as  in  ordinary  earth.  When 
a  pipe  layer  receives'  $2.25  and  his  helper  receives  $1.75  a  day,  the 
following  costs  per  lineal  foot  are.  easily  attainable  under  good 
management,  and  where  no  rock  or  quicksand  are  encountered : 

Size    of    pipe,    ins 4     6        8     10       12     18       20     24        30     Z& 

Cts.    per  lin.   ft 1     1%   2       2%     3       3i^     4       4%,   5:,;.,^j^ 

As  will  be   seen  from   records  given  later  on,   the  costs  orfi  jiipd  ' 
laying  are  frequently  two  or  three  times  the  above  figures,  but  any 
contractor  who  finds  his  costs  running  higher  than  the  above,  had 
better  investigate  his  management.     By  giving  the  men  a  bonus  for   , 
every  foot  laid   in  excess  of  a  given  number  of  feet  laid  each  day   ' 
the   costs   of   pipe   laying  may   be   reduced   considerably   below   the 
above  given  figures.     Of  course  the  cost  of  trenching  and  backfilling 
is  not  included  in  the  above  costs. 

Diagram  Giving  Contract  Prices  of  Sewers. — The  diagram,  Fig.  2, 
Is  one  that  I  have  prepared  from  data  given  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Warren,    . 
based  upon   contract   prices  for  about   60   miles   of   sewer   work  in  - 
Newton,    Mass.,    and    covering  a   period    of   four   years,    1891-1896. 
The  wages  of  common  laborers  were  $1.50  for  10  hrs. 

The  prices  for  trenching  include  excavating,   sheeting  and  back-  ;. 
filling  in  earth ;    and  do  not  relate  to  work  In  rock  or  quicksand. 

The  price  of  1   ct.  per  inch  of  diameter  of  pipe  per  lin.  ft.   laid,  ^ 
Includes  hauling  of  pipe,  labor  of  laying,  and  cement  for  joints. 

The  price  of  pipe  is  70%  off  the  list  price  given  in  Table  I,  plus 
20%  to  cover  the  cost  of  branches  which  are  placed  25  ft.  apart. 
For  example,  the  list  price  of  12-in.  pipe  Is  $1.00;  and  with  70% 
discount  the- price  becomes  30  cts.  Now,  20%  of  30  cts.  is  6  eta., 
which  approximately  covers  the  extra  cost  of  branches  spaced  25  It. 
apart,  .so  that  the  total  cost  of  the  pipe  for  a  12-ln.  pipe  line 'f«' 
30  cts.  plus  G  cts.,  or  36  cts.     To  this  is  added  12  cts.    (1   ct.   for 
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Con+ract     Prices 
for 
Pipe      Sewers. 
Trenches  fvr6''tvl5'"Pipe,3if:  wide 
-  »  J8''tpZ4'  M     4)^    » 


50 percu.yd. 


Irenchinof  d  ~ 

?0'-h;?&'"       /.?5  "    •»   '♦ 

Laying  Pipe,  at  I  ct  per  Inch      \ 
of  Diameter  per  Linea/  Foot. 


4.7  3 

4sE5 

4.00 
3.75 
350 


Fig. 


Contxact  Prio^.'.pf  Pipe  Sewers. 
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each  12  ins.  of  diameter)  to  cover  the  price  af  "laying,"  making 
a  total  of  48  cts.,  exclusive  of  trenching.  The  first  8  ft.  in  depth 
of  trench  are  dug  at  a  price  of  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  next  6  ft. 
below  are  dug  at  a  price  of  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  the  price  for 
each  succeeding  6-ft.  lift  is  25  cts.  higher  per  cu.  yd.  than  the  pre- 
ceding lift.  This  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  trench  machines 
are  not  used,  and  that  the  earth  is  raised  in  6-ft.  lifta 

To  show  how  to  use  the  diagram,  an  example  will  serve.  Sup- 
pose it  is  desired  to  know  the  contract  price  for  a  12-in.  sewer  In 
a  trench  15  ft.  deep.  Start  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  on  the 
line  marked  15,  and  follow  the  line  up  until  it  meets  the  sloping 
line  marked  12".  Then  starting  from  this  intersection,  follow  the 
straight  line  across  the  page  to  the  right  until  the  side  of  the  dia- 
gram is  reached,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intersection  is  just 
one  division  above  $1.50 ;  and,  as  each  division  is  equal  to  5  cts., 
the  price  is  $1.55  for  a  12-in.  pipe  in  a  15-ft.  trench.  This  price 
includes  contractor's  profits. 

Cost  of  Pipe  Sewers  at  Atlantic,  la  — In  Engineering-Contracting, 
May  15,  1907,  appeared  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  cost 
of  pipe  sewers,  the  data  for  which  were  gathered  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Hall, 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work.  Mr.  Hall  had  the  inspectors 
report  daily  the  organization  of  the  forces  working  under  the  vari- 
ous contractors,  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  With  the 
exception  of  the  item  of  cement  used  in  filling  the  pipe  joints,  it  is 
believed  that  these  records  of  cost  are  very  reliable.  The  first  of 
this  series  of  articles  related  to  sewer  work  at  Atlantic,  Iowa.  The 
data,  as  originally  published  in  Engineering-Contracting,  were  so 
voluminous  that  I  have  made  a  great  condensation,  but  I  believe 
that,  in  the  condensed  form  here  given,  the  costs  are  more  avail- 
able for  use,  and  that  nothing  of  great  importance  has  been  omitted. 

The  excavation  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  clay  not  difficult  to 
spade,  and  requiring  little  or  no  bracing  and  practically  no  pump- 
ing. The  "bottom  men"  shoveled  the  earth  out  of  the  trench  and 
the  "top  men"  shoveled  as  much  of  it  back  from  the  edge  as  was 
necessary.  The  backfilling  was  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  team 
and  drag  scraper,  and  there  was  no  ramming. 

Table  VII  gives  the  costs  at  Atlantic,  la.  To  the  labor  costs. 
Mr.  Hall  thinks  10%  should  be  added  for  overhead  charges  and  in- 
cidentals, to  cover  office  expenses,  hauling  tools,  moving  materials 
from  place  to  place  so  as  to  use  up  odds  and  ends,  etc. 

The  contractor  was  his  own  foreman  and  handled  his  men  well. 
The  weather  was  good,  the  work  being  done  between  April  and 
October,  1904.  A  10-hr.  day  was  worked.  Natural  cement  (Louis- 
ville)  was  used. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  excavation  for  the  20-ln.  sewer  cost  less 
not  only  per  lin.  ft.  but  per  cu.  yd.  than  for  any  of  the  others.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  trench  was  shallow,  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  earth  was  a  heavy,  black  soil,  very  easily  spaded. 

On  a  short  Job  of  15-in.  sewer,  360  ft.  long,  where  the  trench  was 
24  ins.  wide  and  12.6  ft.  deep,  in  rlay  that  was  good  spading,  the 
cost  was  as  follows  for  excavation : 
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Per  lln.  ft. 

Bottom  men    J0.299 

Top   men    0.104 

Scaffold   men    0.045 

Bracing    men    0.005 

Total     10.453 

This  fs  equivalent  to   34.8  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
The  backfilling  cost  2.8  cts.  per  cu.   yd.   additional. 
The  costs  in  Table  VII  are  averages  of  several  Jobs.     The  mini- 
mum costs  of  pipe  laying  on  the  best  of  these  Jobs  were  as  follows 
per  lineal  foot : 

8-ln.  10-in.  12-in.  15-in. 

Pipe  layers,  at  22 >4  cts. $0,009         |0.006         |0.0H         |0.015 

Helpers,    at   17%    cts. 0.007  0.007  0.008  0.009 

Total     10.016  $0,013  $0,019  $0,024 

By  dividing  the  pipe  layers'  hourly  wage  (22%  cts.)  by  the  costs 
per  lineal  foot,  we  find  the  total  number  of  feet  laid  per  hour  per 
pipe  layer:  thus,  22% -^0.9  =  25  ft.  of  8-in.  pipe  laid  per  hr.  per 
pipe  layer,  or  250  ft.  per  10-hr.  day.  In  this  manner  the  following 
table  was  calculated :  ■  ■"'- 

8-ln.  pipe,  250  ft.  per  day  p^r  ptpe  layer 
10-in.  pipe,  375  ft.  per  day  per  pipe  layer 
12-in.  pipe,   205  ft.  per  day  per  pipe  layer 
15-in.  pipe,  150  ft.  per  day  per  pipe  layer 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  10-in.  pipe  was  laid  with  abnormal  ra- 
pidity in  this  particular  case.     On  another  job,  10-in.  pipe  was  laid 
at  the  rate  of  250  ft.  per  day. 

Tablk  VII. — Cost  of   Pipe   Sewers,  Atiantic,  Iowa. 
Wage  per  hr., 

cts.  8-in.  10-ln.  12-ln.  15-in.  18-in.  20-in. 

Pipe,    vitrified $0,135  $0,200  $0,250  $0,330  $0,450  $0,550 

Hauling,     team    and 

driver     30  0.006  0.003  0.010  0.006  0.005  0.023 

Hauling,    man    help- 
ing      17%  0.003  0.001  0.004  0.002  0.001  0.011 

Cement    and    sand..    ..  0.006  0.006  0.005  0.010  0.015  0.010 

Pipe   layers    22%  0.012  '0.014  0.015  0.015  0.030  0.018 

Pipe  layers'  helpers.    17%  ©.010  0.014  0.010  0.010  0.021  0.015 

Trenching  : 

Bottom    men    17%  0.150  0.130  0.153  0.125  0.188  0.078 

Top    men     17%  0.013  0.027  0.014  0.023  0.059  0.004 

Scaffolding    men..    17%      0.002  0.001  0.011  0.012      

Bracing  men    17%     0.002  0.002  0.001  0.012     

Backfilling: 

Men     shoveling...    17%  0.013  0.010  0.008  0.010  0.035  0.029 

Team    on    scraper.   30  0.013  0.008  0.010  0.009  0.017  0.005 

Man   hold,    scraper  17%  0.008  0.005  0.006  0.005  0.010  0.003 

Waterboy    10  0.005  0.006  0.005  0.005  0.011  0.008 

Foreman    30  0.015  0.022  0.018  0.022  0.046  0.022 

Grand   total    $0,389  $0,450  $0,517  $0,584  $0,912  $0,776 

Total    length    sewer,    ft..  2,850  2,560  3,650  1,125  1,850  2,550 

Depth  of  trench,  ft i.,.  10.0  8.2  9.3  9.2  9.6  5.4 

Width  of   trench,  ins...*.  26  30  30  34  35  36 

Cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft 0.82  0.77  0.87  0.95  1.06  0.6 

Trenching,  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  21.0  22.0  19.0  16.8  27.2  13.7 

Backfill,   cts.   per  cu.  yd..  4.0  3.2  2.8  2.7  6.2  6.1 

Ft.of  pipe  per  fcbl.  cement  275  425  260  160  100  170 
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Cost  of  Pipe  Sewers  at  Centerville,  Iowa.— In  Engineering-Con- 
tracting, June  12,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  16,  1907,  voluminous 
tables  were  published  giving  the  cost  of  pipe  sewers  at  Centerville, 
Iowa,  the  data  for  which  were  gathered  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Hall.  The 
work  was  done  by  contract  on  161  different  jobs,  covering  more 
than  ten  miles  of  sewer.  The  average  cost  of  pipe  laying,  not  in- 
cluding trenching,  was  as  follows: 

8-in.  pipe,    5.0   cts.   per  lin.  ft,    (average  of  88  jobs). 
10-in.   pipe,   7.3   cts.   per  lin.   ft.    (average  of  27   jobs).     ,.,,, 
12-in.  pipe,   7.5   cts.   per  lin.   ft.    {aver4g«'of  41  Jo'Sfe).  "       ' 
15-in.   pipe,   6.7   cts.   per  lin.   ft.    (average  of .  Ifr,  go^bS^U^   "'^i 

:■  Apparently  none  of  this  work  was  as  well  handled  as  that  at 
lA-tlantic,  Iowa,  thd  'data  for  wHlch  have  been  previously  given. 
Average  costs  on  work  so  simple  as  pipe  laying,  arid  where  no  plant 
Is  required,  often  indicate  nothing  but  poor  marmgement  of  lazi- 
ness. For  this  reason  the.  following  minimuin  c6stsi  of  work'done  at 
Centerville  are  oC  ntofie  va'liaie;j'asi:thfey>«ih<«riwHfi.t  JftaA  V^atiily' flie 
accomplished:.  '-!a  .rJ-i  "lo  .jV  -*^ :_.  c,<.  ■- ,' -2  .^if,:t  .--e/nf  .ai" 
.     .(     ;  8-ln.  !  10-in.     '       12-in.  15-in. 

Pipe  layers,  at  30  cts $0,010         $0,017         $0.01;)         $0,016 

Helpers,   at  .17%    cts... 0.012  0.018  0.011  0.020 

Total    $0,022  $0,035  $0,030  $0,036 

Even  these  minimum  costs  at  Centerville  are  greater  than  the 
average  costs  of  pipe  laying  given  above  for  the  work  at  Atlantic, 
Iowa.  At  Atlantic  the  contractor  usually  had  only  one  helper  to 
each  pipe  layer,  whereas  on  this  work  at  Centerville  there  were 
usually  two  helpers  to  each  pipe  layer.  The  wages  of  Uie  pipe 
layers  at  Centerville  were  nearly  40%  higher  than  at  Atlantic,  but 
the  helpers  received  the  same  wages  in  both  places. 

Based  upon  the  above  table  of  minimum  cost,  the  following  is  the 

"number  of  lineal  feet  laid  per  10-hr.  day  by  a  pipe  layer: 

8-in.    pipe,    300    lin.  '  ft'    per    pipe    layei". 

10-in.    pipe,     177    lin.    ft.    per    pipe    layer. 

12-in.    pipe,    158    lin.    ft.    per    pipe    layer. 

'""■'     '•  15-in.    pipe,    188    lin.  :ft.    per    pipe    layer. 

lA  considerable  part  (15%)  of  the  work  done  at  Centerville  in- 
volved trenching  in  hardpan  and  hard  shale,  and  there  was  a  little 
qjuicksand  and  some  wet  weather ;  that  caused  the  banks  to  cave. 
All  these  increased  not  only  the  cost,  of  excavating,  biit  also  the 
cost  of  pipe  laying.  On  the  various  jobs  where  tlie  excavation  was 
entirely  in  shale  and  hardpan,  the  cost  of  laying  was  &0%  more 
than  the  average  costs  above  given;  so  that  for  10  and  12-ln.  pipe 
the  cost  of  pipe  laying  was  about  11  cts.  per  lin.  ft. 
"*  '.Where  quicksand,  or  a  trench  soaked  from  rain,  was  encoun- 
tered the  cost  of  pipe  laying  was  similarly  increased,  th^t  is  about 
50%  above  the  average  cost.  ,  '  i   ',,    , 

The  trenching  averaged  a  cost  of  40  cts..  per  cu.  rj'd.  for  excava- 
tion and  4  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  backfilling,  except  in  shale  and  hard- 
pan,  where  the  cost  was  about  70  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavation. 
About  15%  of  the  excavation  was  shale  that  could  be  picked  and 
hardpan.     The  rest   was  mostly   clay   and   gumbo,   requiring   prac- 
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tically  no  sheeting.     The  trenches  averngro.^     •  "'  "  ^^^^^-   J^^„* 
width  or   the   trenches  was   the   --e  ;';  '  .   ,h?c«ac-l««g 

Wages  averaged  IS  cis.  per  hr.     It  will  be  ^  yaa***  at 

at  CenterviUe  cost  practically  twice  «^  mu  :  ^^^IWfce 

Atlantic,     m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  piv  ,.^!f^!:^ 

as    much,    it    vould    seem    that    the    workmen    ai   centerv  Ite   were 
Thom^lf  Is  emcient  as  those  under  the  <^-^'^^'^^  ^\^^'^^'^, 

Fortmans  and  waterbby*  wages  are  n.  »  ^J^^Z^ 

g^en  costs  for  labor  of  trenchlngr  and  r^  ?S^«^- 

ceived  35  eta  per  »..  and  trat«r»>dys  ■  ^^^'mTc^c^k 

bined  wages  amounted  to  about  10%  r  cost  of  trenching. 

b^fiUmf  and  pipe  laying.  This  shows  u.ut  taere  were  one  fore- 
man and  one  waterboy  to  25.  workmen.  .„ /-^♦,«^,«.« 

cost  of  Pipe  sewers  at  Laurel,  Mlss.-In  ^''^''^''^Z^-^Zft^: 
July  24,  1907.  the  cost  of  3  miles  of  pipe  ^wers  on  ^f  ^  of,*^  s^ 
^wa^  giv.n.  The  data  were  secured  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Hall  fn  tJfe 
.^ai^rSiously  descril,ed  under  the  paragraph  relating  to  sewer 

''Tjles'^tJ:ZU  ^d  tbe  work  was  ^one  under  inemclent 
foremen,  except  on  (T  of  the  -"ons^  The  worWn^^y^w^  10^ 
11  hrs.  ion?.  Common  laborers  received  $1.2a  t«  JliW-a-^V.  aiia 
foremen  r^^oeived  $3  to   54  per  day.  «**«,^*riw  ftf-ixca- 

Tbe  ex.-uvatlon  was  mostly  clay,  and  tn«  a»«rt*g#^  or  exca 
vat^on  w^  SOX,  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  wages  being  assumed  o  aver&ge 
I?i  ctl^er  hn  The  backfill  was  largely  done  by  hand.alfhough 
imsTncT  scrapex.  were  used  on  many  of  J*^,^  -;«-^,  J^^^^s^; 
fill  averaged  about  6  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  follov^ln^  were  the  oests 
on  a  few  of  the  sections  that  showed  the  lowest  costs:       ^^^^^  ^^ 

?sH)^s!Hr'^:^;^af^^u^^^ 
iSlo"t:i^i^:^^'ar^^ 

cold  driver,  at  30  eta "^ 

The   average    costs   of   pipe  laying  were  as  follows  per   Un    ft. 
wages  being  assumed  to  be  20  eta  for  pipe  layers  and  12%  cts.  for 

helpers : 

8-in. 

Pipe  layer,  at  20  eta ..   ?0-01* 

Helper,    at   12%    cts. 0.013 


y^^g^     ^0.023      50.024      J'J.USy  ^v.vti.  $0,034 

Number   of    sections 31 

There  were,  ordinaaily,  two  helpers  to  each  pipe  layer. 

For  comparison  with  the  above  averages,  the  following  mmimum 
costs  of  pipe  laying  on  certain  sections  are  giv«n: 

8-iD.        10-in^      12-in.      18-in.  20-m. 

Pinelaver    at  20  cts. ?0.005     $0,010     ?0.009  $0,008  ?u.012 

HJlperTat  I2i"  eta. !  ! 0.008     _a_012     _0^015  _0^01S  0-022 

Total     ioToIi     $0^022      ¥0.024  §0.026  $0  034 
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That  these  minimum  costs  vary  so  slightly  from  the  average  coats 
on  sections  other  than  for  the  8-in.  pipe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thero 
were  so  few  sections  where  sizes  larger  than  8-in.  were  laid. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Pipe  Sewers.  —  In  Engineering-Contracting, 
April  1,  1908,  the  Table  VII  A  was  published.  The  estimated 
costs  given  in  this  table  are  said  to  be  based  upon  the  actual  costs 
of  51  miles  of  sewers  built  in  five  cities  where  the  physical  condi- 
tions were  similar  to  those  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  as  compiled  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Chase,  city  engineer  of  Clinton.  The  table  gives  the 
estimated  cost  pei  lin.  ft.,  not  Including  the  cost  of  (i.xcavation,  nor 
foremanship  and  incidentals. 

I  have  omitted  the  item  of  "foreman"  from  the  afcove  table. 
Foreman's  salary  usually  amounts  to  5  to  10%  of  the  labor — not  & 
to  10%  of  the  labor  and  materials. 

I  have  also  omitted  an  item  of  "interest  and  incidentals,"  jvhlch 
Mr.  Chase  estimates  at  10%  of  the  total  cost  of  labor  and  maten'als. 
Interest  on  money  invested  is  a  very  small  item  where  the  cc*n- 
tractor  receives  monthly  payments,  and  a  percerrtage  for  "incf". 
dentals"  should  apply  only  to  the  labor. 

Mr.  Chase  calls  the  total  of  the  above  items  a  "constant,"  and  to 
this  "constant"  he  adds  the  cost  of  trenching,  which  is  the 
"variable." 

There  is  an  error  in  the  item  of  laying  36-in.  pipe,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparison  with  the  corresponding  item  for  30-in.  pipe. 
The  item  of  "shipping  loss  and  haul"  appears  to  be  much  over- 
estimated ;  so  also  is  the  item  of  "lights  and  watchman." 

Cost  of  a  Pipe  Sewer  In  Quicksand. — The  following  data  were 
published  In  Engineering-Contracting ,  June  3,  1908. 

Wildwood  Is  a  new  summer  resort  town,  built  a  few  years  ago 
on  the  southern  end  of  an  island  called  Five  Mile  Beach,  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  town  the  site  was 
covered  at  high  tide  by  3  ft.  of  water.  The  soil  was  black  mud 
covered  with  thick  meadow  sod,  with,  here  and  there,  piles  of  sand 
which  were  shifted  by  the  tide.  The  first  work  done  was  to  build 
a  bulkhead  and  by  means  of  dredges  to  raise  the  land  above  the 
high  tide.     Then  the  building  of  the  town  and  resorts  began. 

To  serve  the  buildings,  a  system  of  terra  cotta  pipe  sewers  was 
built.  The  trench  for  the  entire  distance,  12  miles,  was  througli 
quicksand,  from  which  water  bubbled,  and  known  locally  as  "boil- 
ing sand."  This  makes  both  expensive  and  difficult  work,  adding 
to  the  cost  of  laying  the  pipe,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  pipes  at 
the  proper  grade  and  In  good  alignment,  and  the  Joints  are  hard  to 
caulk,  owing  to  the  water  in  the  ditch. 

The  greatest  cutting  was  61/2  ft.  deep  and  the  entire  trench  was 
double  sheeted  throughout,  great  trouble  being  experienced  In  keep- 
ing the  trench  even  partially  dry.  Sumps  or  wells  could  not  be 
made,  as  the  pumps  pulled  out  so  much  sand  under  the  sheeting  as 
to  cause  either  the  ditch  to  fill  or  the  sheeting  to  cave  in. 

The  sheeting  was  put  down  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  with  a  water 
jet  In  advance  of  the  excavation,  this  being  the  only  way  the  con- 
tractor could   make  any   headway.      Owing  to   the  numerous   "salt 
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holes"  encountered,  thrbugh  which  the  line  at  tttae  ran,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  a  foundation  for  the  manholes  and  pipe.  This  was 
done  by  piling  spaced  7  ft.  apart  and  6  in.  c.  to  c.  On  the  piles 
4x4  yellow  pine,  8  ft.  long,  was  spiked,  and  to  this  was  spiked 
hemlock  planks  2  x  8 — 12  ft.  long.  The  pipe  was  laid  on  this  and 
the  hole  filled  with  sand  and  salt  hay. 

If  a  manhole  was  located  at  one  of  these  "salt  holes,"  4  piles,  10 
to  15  ft.  long  were  driven  4%  ft.  c.  to  c.  Four  railroad  ties  were 
then  spiked  together  with  two  pieces  of  batten,  and  the  whole  bolted 
securely  to  the  piles.  On  this  foundation  was  placed  a  box  5  ft. 
square  and  10  ins.  deep,  the  bottom  being  covered  with  tongue  and 
grooved  floor  boards,  and  in  some  cases  lined  with  canvas  and  the 
inside  covered  with  coal  tar  pitch.  The  concrete  was  placed  in  the 
box,  the  pipe  line  run  through,  and  the  brick  work  completed. 

As  a  general  rule,  water  was  struck  in  excavating  the  trenqh 
about  18  ins.  below  the  surface.     The  pipe  laid  was  8  and  12  in. 
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Fig.  3.— (1)  Centrifugal  Pump;  (2)  Boiler;  (3) 
Piston  Pump;  (4)  Pipe  in  Trench;  (5)  Trench  Be- 
ing Excavated;  (6)  Suction 'Pipe ;  (7)  Discharge 
Pipe;  (8)  and  (9)  Steam  Pipes;  (10)  Pipe  to 
Water  Supply. 

terra  cotta,  hence  the  ditch  was  made  only  wide  enough  for  a  man 
to  work  in  It  easily,  this  width  being  2  ft.  for  a  ditch  6  to  7  ft.  In 
depth. 

The  method  of  excavating  was  as  follows:  By  using  the  piston 
pump  the  sheathing  was  put  down  for  a  distance  of  150  ft.  along 
the  trench,  and  a  closure  made  at  each  end.  Then  10  laborers  were 
put  in  the  trench  and  excavation  made  to  the  water  line,  when 
rangers  and  braces  were  set. 

The  piston  pump  was  then  started  pumping  water  Into  this  "land 
coffer  dam."  A  centrifugal  pump  was  rhoved  Into  position,  and 
the  discharge  pipe  placed  midway  in  the  last  section,  where  the 
sewer  pipe  had  already  been  laid.  Thus  the  centrifugal  pump  ex- 
cavated the  material  from  the  forward  section  and  backfilled  the 
last  section  at  the  same  time.     See  Fig.  3. 

When  grade  was  reached,  the  foundation  piles  were  jetted  down 
and  the  cradle  constructed.  The  pipe  was  then  laid,  the  joints  being 
made  with  cement  and  tar.  The  next  section  was  then  done  In  the 
same  manner. 

The  sand  excavated  was  quite  coarse,  and  but  little  agitation  was 
necessary  with  shovels,  in  order  to  allow  the  pump  to  pick  up  the 
sand.     When  the  sand  is  fine  grained,  much  more  water  is  needed, 
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and  likewise  the  sand  must  be  ajftated  with  ahovela.  Wttl  ex- 
tremely fine  sand,  the  men  must  be  relieved  frequently,  as  the  work 
is  hard,  and.  as  the  pumps  take  up  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
the  sand,  the  ditch  must  be  kept  with  a  larger  amount  pf  water  in 
it.  and  the  men.  being  compelled  to  stand  in  the  water,  feel  the 
effect  of  it  quickly. 

At  times  when  the  contractor  got  as  deep  in  the  trench  as  the 
Original  ground  surface,  he  encountered  a  considerable  bomber  of 
roots  that  had  to  be  cut  out.  but  this  was  seldom  necesflaty.    '  ^'^ 

Fig.  3  shows  the  layout  of  the  plant  to  do  the  work  la  the  manner 
described.  In  this  way  an  average  of  300  lin.  ft.  at  trench  was  dug 
and  pipe  laid  per  day,  while  another  contractor  doing  similar  work 
by  another  method  averaged  only  from  35  to.  50  ft  per  day.     ^ 

The  cost  of  driving  the  sheeting  and  pulling  It  for  the  300  Un,  ^t 
•f  trench  done  per  day  was: 

Boss   timberman    $   2.50 

Fireman   on   jet  pump , 1.50 

One  man  sotting  sh€etteg.\..»*..  i'<..... ... .     i.OO 

Two   helpers,   at    $1.50 -  t.OO 

Three  men  piilIinR  sheeting,  at  fl.50 4.60 

One  man   carrying  sheeting l.BO 

Two  men  bracing  trepch,  at  43.00 4.00 

One  man  pumping 1.75 

Coal  and  oil   .:.:;;;;;;;:.:;;;:; '.i.oo 

Total    ....•...,;  ■.:;.■.■,■.■.■.■.•. J21.75 

This  gives  a  cost  per  lin.  ft  of  trench  of  7  cts.  for  driving  and 
pulling  rtjeeting,  and  as  there  was  8,080  lin  ft  of  sheeting  driven 
and  pulled  a  day,  it  makes  a  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  sheeting  %-cL 
With  2-Ia-  sheeting  used,  the  amount  of  timber  was  6,000  ft.  B.  M., 
which  cost  $26  per  M.  This  timber,  being  driven  with  a  water 
jet,  was  used  time  and  time  ^.gain..  The- sound  piles,  which  were 
from  10  to  15  ft  long,  cost  25  eta.  apiece,  and  the  .cost  of  driving 
them  was  1.5  cts.  per  lin.  ff  ■ 

The  cradle  for  the  pipe  was  built  by  two  men,  each  at  |2  per  day. 
They  built  200  lin.  ft.  per  day,  which  meant  a  cost  per  ft  of  trench 
of  2  cts.  The  amount  of  lumher  In  200  ft  of  cra4re  wds  866  ft 
B.  M.,  which  meant  a  labor  cost  for  framing  of  about  55  pier  M. 
The  lumber  cost  |26  per  M. 

The  daily  cost  of  digging  tne  tr«xch  and  .backfilling,  and  of  lay- 
ing the  pipe  was:  ^    -.    ■ 

Foreman,    lO   hrs.. . . . ,.'.:.' %  4.00 

Eight  men  digging,  at  11.50 12.00 

Two  men  trimming,  at  $1.50 3.00 

One    engineman     . . . ; . . . . ; 3.00 

One  pumper 2.50 

Two  pipemen.   at    $2.00 4.00 

Coal,   at    55.00   per   ton.  •.•.•.•.•.-.•.•.•.•.•.■.;. .' 1.25 

Rent  of  boiler '.  ..VO*.  A  i^.i^^VV. .. , . .      2.00     '   "t 

RMit   of   pumps ,.i„y^4nitii^itA-a*>.j".'     2.50      -i-n-tl 

Rent  of  engine 2.00       . 

Two   pipelayers.    at    $2.00 4.00 

Two  pipe  carriers,  at  $1.50 3.00 

One  noan  on  mortar  and  jute l.&O    . 

Total      $44.76         ■'"• 
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The  excavation  and  backfilling  done  by  the  pumper  can  be  listed 
as  follows: 

Cost  per  Un.  ft.  of  trench: 

Labor J0.032 

Coal     0.004 

Plant  rental 0.022 

Total     $0,058 

Elach  day  this  plant  excavated  about  200  cu.  yds.,  hence  the  cost 
per  cu.  yd.  was: 

Labor   f 0.047 

Coal     0.006 

Plant  rental   0.032 

Total  ...;..^..^.. ;..;..'...;:. $0,085 

This  Is  a  very  low  cost  for  excavating  earth  from  a  trench,  and 
backfilling  It 

The  terra  cotta  pipe  cost  16  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  and  the  hauling  of  It 
cost  2  cts. 

The  total  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  pipe  laid  was  as  follows,  exclusive 
of  manholes: 

Foreman     $0,013 

Excavating  and  backfilling  by  hand 0.050            , 

Excavating  and  backfilling  by  pump :  j 

Labor     $0,032  ^  ,- 5 

Coal 0.004 

Plant   rental    0.022  0.058 

Driving    sheeting 0.040 

Bracing    trench    0.013 

Pulling  and  carrying  sheeting 0.020 

Piles    in    place 0.105 

Cradle,  lumber  and  labor 0.132 

Pipe    0.160 

Hauling  pipe    0.020 

Laying  pipe    0.028 

Materials  for  Joints 0.013 

Total     $0,652 

This  cost  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  general  expense  nor 
for   the  materials  used  in  shoring  the  sides  of  the  trenches.     The 
sheeting  was  used  many  times,  as  driving  the  planlos  with  9.  water 
jet  did  not  injure  the  planks  or  break  them  up. 
The  cost  of  a  manhole  was  as  follows: 

Cover    and     frame $   9.00 

Bricklayer     ...< 2.00 

Bricks,   1,500,  at  $10  per  M 15.00  H.fi 

Stone,   %   cu.  yd.,  at  $1.00 .i,. >,>,...;. .       .75 

Cement,    3   bags,  at   50  ct8.». 1.50 

Pumping 1-12 

Labor,     excavating. 3.18 

Sheeting,   etc. 2.17 

Total     : 134.72 

The  cost  of  this  work  In  a  ground  difficult  to  excavate  is  exceed- 
ingly low,  and  can  be  attributed  to  the  methods  used  in  carrying 
on  the  work. 

Mr.  George  L.  Watson,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  El,  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  Wildwood  Sewer  Co.,  and  designed  the  entire  Improvement  made, 
including  the   sewers.     He  afterwards  associated  himself  with   the 
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contractor  for  the  sewers.  Mr.  Alexander  Murdock ;  and,  as  engii  , 
neer  in  charge,  decided  upon  and  put  into  operation  the  metbodi' 
used. 

Cost  of  Two  Pipe  Sewers  and  Manholes  at  Oskaloosa,  la.* — The 
following  cost  data  relate  to  the  construction  of  a  12-ln.  sanitary 
sewer  in  Sixth  avenue,  and  an  8-in.  sewer  in  South  Market  street, 
Oskaloosa,  la. 

The  Sixth  avenue  sewer  consisted  of  1,004  Iln.  ft.  of  12-ln.  pipe 
(tile),  five  manholes  £ind  one  lamphole.  The  work  required  the  ex- 
cavation of  1,063.8  cu.  yds.  of  material,  the  average  depth  being 
1^1  ft.  and  the  maximum  depth  16  ft.  On  this  sewer  there  were 
about  25*  ft.  of  trench  in  which  the  depth  was  from  12  to  15  ft 
This  iMfcesaUated  handling  part  of  the  earth  three  times  before  it 
was  removed  from  the  trench,  which  added  considerably  to  the  cost 
of  excavatian.  The  cost  of  the  1,004  lin.  ft.  of  12-in.  sewer  was  as 
follows  : 

Cost  of  Jt-in  Sewer. 

Per  lin.  ft 
Labor :  Total.         Sewer. 

Trenching    I    643.90  $0,641  '  *- 

Sheeting    72.00  .072 

Laying   pipe    46.38  .046 

Backfllling   98.65  .093 

Miscellaneous     expense,     laying  j 

pavement,   hauling,  etc 45.00  .045  ., 

Total,    labor    $    800.93         10.797 

Lumber   for   sheeting $  32.30  $0,032 

Cement  for  joints,   15   sacks 5.40  .005 

Sand  for  joints,   30  bu 1.80  .002 

Jute    calking.    50    lbs. 3.50  .003 

Pipe.   958  lin.  ft 249.08  .248                   j 

Specials,  14,  at  $0.72 10.08  .010                  _ 

Total,   materials    $    302.16  $0,301  ,-» 

One  lamp  hole,   13   ft   deep 4.20  .004  ,„ 

Five    manholes     274.82  .274 

Grand     total $1,382.11  $1,377 

In  the  above  work  there  was  980  lin.  ft  of  trenching,  the  cost 
per  lin.  ft  being  $0,555.  The  cost  of  sheeting  the  980  lin.  ft  of 
trench  was: 

Per  lin.  ft. 
Total.  Trench. 

Lat>or     $72.00  $0,073 

Ltmiber    32.30  .033 

Total     $104.30  $0,106 

There  were  400  joints,  requiring  15  sacks  of  cement  and  30  bush- 
els of  sand,  the  cost  per  joint  being  $0,018.  The  calking  for  the 
400  joints  took  50  lbs.  of  jute,  or  .125  lb.  per  joint  and  cost  $0,009 
per  joint. 

The  South  Market  street  sewer  consisted  of  816.8  lin.  ft  of  8-in. 
tile,   two   manholes  and   one  lamphole.      There  were  365.9   cu.  yda 

•Engineering-Contracting.  Sept    23,   1908.  **^'*"'  '^'''^' 
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of   excavation,    the  aVeraire:  depth-; being  6.6    ft.,    and    tlie   maximum 
depth  10.6  ft.     The  cost  of  this  sewer  was  as  follows: 

Cost  of  8-in.   Sewer. 

Perlinft. 

"^'                                                                             Total.  Sewer.            ,;i<v; 

•'             Trenching     ?113.40  ?0.139 

Sheeting      trench      and      miscel- 

,.,..:              laneous 15.00  .018 

•^''          Laying    pipe    21.25  .026 

-y:o     iffgackfllling icr.i,i.vP<>  15.25  .019 

.'n>'^.|    [Cement  for  joints,   6  sacks,  .*..  ^bv  2.16  .002 

,.   ,,,    ..Sand   for  joints,    20   h^.^ , ...        1.20  .001 

Vi/Plpe.     780    lin.    ft.  ....•..".'..':-.•:.•.  '121.60  .149 

■-          'Specials,    18.    at    $0.72.M-. . /;  i  .\.'.      12.96  .016              94 

11  "  ■    ■  -.  : it 

■  »,                   Total,.,,...-.,.,,,. 5302.90  ?0.369 

One  lamp  hol6, 10  ft  deep 4.30  .005 

Two  manholes  .//.  iii'/.i*i';....^*.     64.89  .081 

Grand  total   .,,^^^.^yf^.^.,,^.  .i372.09         f 0.455 

There  was  805.6  lin.,  ft.  of  trenching,  the  cost  per  lin.  ft.  being 
10.14.  There  were  327  joints,  requiring  six  saclcs  of  cement  and 
20  bushels  of  sand,  the  cost  per  joint  being  JO.Oll. 

In  the  above  work  the  cost  of  laying  tile  includes  taking  out  the 
last  spading  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  tamping  same  about 
tile  previously  laid.  Each  tile  was  laid  to  line  and  grade  from  a 
grade  cord  supported  over  trench,  the  supports  consisting  of  two 
upright  2x4  pieces,  and  cross  board,  spaced  25  ft  apart.  Joints 
were  calked  and  cemented,  bevel  pattern,  with  1 :  1  Portland  cement 
mortar. 

The  backfilling  was  done  with  team  and  scraper  and  two  men. 
Earth  was  first  put  in  the  trench  to  within  about  1  ft.  of  the  top, 
and  the  trench  then  flooded  with  the  Arc  hose.  The  balance  of  the 
earth  was  then  scraped  onto  the  trench.  This  has  proven  a  very 
satisfactory  method,  as  practically  all  of  the  earth  goes  back  Into 
the  trench  In  a  short  time. 

The  soil  consists  of  from  1  to  3  ft.  of  black  loam  on  the  surface, 
under  which  is  tough  clay.  As  the  ground  this  summer  contained 
very  little  water,  only  skeleton  bracing  was  used.  ^  •  .^ 

J-  Prices  and  Wages.  nndomtt 

The  prices  of  materials  delivered  on  the  work  were  as  follows: 
Cast-iron  manhole  and  lamphole  covers,  $0,025  per  lb. 
Wrought-iron  manhole  steps,  |0.24  each. 
No.    1  vitrified  paving  brick,    ?ll.e0  per  M. 
Cement,   lO'.SC  per  sack. 
S|and,  ?0.06  per  bu.,  100  ib^  j^  bu. 

Jute  calking,  50.07  per  lb.      '"•  .jntol  i»q 

rtSf-ln.  tile,  f0.15S  per  Un.  tt-M^  •f*r^  - 1  rJ/T  rftftoJ?  oTT  ' 

'id'-ln.  tile,  '50.26  per  lin.  ft. 
Oak  lumber,  538.50  per  M. 
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The  wages  paid  were  as  follows : 

.Brick  masons,  SO.i>»  per  hour  for  &  hours. 

Tile  layer.  J2.50  per  <?ay,,,.    „,„-rl   iK-UjicnoLir   -^u  i-..   i-.". 

Common  labor,  $0.20  per  hour  for  9  hoonL 

Team  and  driver  for  backfilling,  5P.40  per  hour. 

Coat  of  Manhol«9.  r 

The  manholes  were  built  of  Na  1  Tjltxified  pa\iiig  brick  on  a 
foundation  of  1:4:8  concrete  from  8  in.  to  1  ft.  thick  under  the 
walls.  Portland  cement  mortar  mixed  1  :  2  was  used  in  building 
walls,  all  joints  being  slushed  full,  Tl»«  wa»»  were  lo  In.  thick  at 
depths  greater  than  about  12  ft  and  3  in.  thick  above  this  depth. 
Below  Is  given  cost  of  two  nianholes  of  different  depths:       i 

Manhole  16.5  ft  deep,  retpilring  20.4  cu.  yds.  ex- 
cavation. ■  . 

Excavation :    ,.    > 
Labor,  at  40.20  per  hour $   9.40 


Foundation : 


~r\tii.t    .CLi~ 


Labor,  at   $0.2^^j>er.heur .-^««*«i.*A  . .  2.4  0 

^  3  sacks  cement,  at  $0.36  per  sack 1,08 

41   ''■■    %A  cu.  yd.   sand.  at-?1.4«  ppr  vd 0.5<5 

1  cu.  yd.  crushed  brick,  at  $2.30  per  cu-  yd..  2.30 

ifn^nperstructore  Manhole: 

»,*00  brick,  at  $11.00  per  M 26.40 

1%  sacks  cement,  at  ^.36  per  sack. . .:.....  5.76 

26  bu.    sand,    at   $0.06  ^er  bu 1.56 

1   C.  I.  cover,   307   lbs.,  at   $0,025  per  lb 7.68 

1  dust  pan.  .50  lbs.,  at  $0,025  per  lb 1.25 

8  steps,  at  $0.24  each 1.92 

2  pieces  ^littile  in  bottom. . 0.63 

Brick  mason,  10  hrs..  at  $0.55  per  hr ."..50 

Hod  carriers,   at   $0.20  per  hr. . ; 6.00 

Total  cost   of  manhole $72.46 

iianhole  8.4  ft   deep,  r^uirmsi  8,21:  Km-  yds.  ex- 
cavation. ;•   ^  ,   1-,    ,     ,,rr>       vj. 
Excavation :  - 

1  man  13  hrs^  at  $0.20  per  hr. $  2.60 

Foundation : 

I.Abor.    at   $0.20   per  hr ,..-...,-..-- A3ft 

2  sacks  cement,  at  $0.S6  per  sack.........".     O^i 

..2a.cu.  yd.  sand,  at  $1.40  per  cu.  yd... 0.S6 

.5  eu.  yd.  crushed  brick,  at  $2.30  per  cu.  yd.     1. 1 5 

Superstructure  ilanhole : 

1,100  brick,  at   Sll.OO   per  M 12.10 

f -6  sacks- cement;  at   $0.36   per  aajsAi'.-Bi.i^.  J^t-.l^ 

10  bu.  sand,  at  $0.06  per  bu. 0.60 

1   C.  I.  cover,   307  ft.,  at  $0,025  per  lb.....  7.68 

1  dust  pan,  50  lbs.,  at  $0,025  per  lb 1.25 

3  steps,    at    $0.24    e&u:h , 0.72 

2  pieces    split    tile    in    bottom 0.40 

Brick  mason,   8  hrs.,  at  $0.55  per  hr 4.40 

Hod  carriers,  at  $0.20  per  hr. , ...      1.60 

Total  cost  of  manhole/i*.^: .-^'V^^lV;'.  I $36.5^' 
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All  of  the  above  work  was  done  this  summer  by  lay  labor  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Bridges,  City  Engineer,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Information  from  which  this  article  was  pre- 
pared. 

Cost  of  Two  Pipe  Sewers.* — The  following  costs  relate  to  two 
small  jobs  of  8-ln.  pipe  sewer  constructed  during  1908  at  Frederic- 
ton,  N.  B.  The  work  was  done  by  day  labor  and  the  wages  paid 
were : 

Cents. 

Foreman,   per  hour 30 

Laborers,   per  hour 18 

Single  team,  per  hour 27 

Double  team,  per  hour 50 

A  9-hour  day  was  worked.  The  8-in.  terra  cotta  pipe  cost  22% 
eta  per  foot,  and  Gillingham  cement  cost  ?2.10  per  barrel  delivered 
on  the  work.  Lumber  for  studding  cost  $16.50  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M. 
The  manholes  were  elliptical  4  ft.  x  3  ft.  in  diameter  with  8-in. 
brick  walls  and  12-in.  tube. 

Waterloo  Road  Sewer. — This  job  comprised  495  ft.  of  8-in.  pipe 
sewer  with  2  manholes.  The  average  depth  of  trench  was  9.7  ft. 
It  cost  as  follows : 

Item.  Total.        Per  unit. 

5.98  cu.  yds.  brick  work %   83.10  $13.85 

533.5  cu.  yds.  excavation 274.97  0.515 

Laying  8-in.  pipe   (495  lin.  ft.) 20.72  0.04 

The  cost  of  the  sewer,  including  sheeting,  which  is  lumped  with 
excavation  In  the  above  costs,  was  $0.93  per  lin.  ft.  The  trench 
had  to  be  close  sheeted  every  foot  of  Its  length,  the  material  being 
sand  and  the  bottom  4  ft.  wide. 

Phoenix  Square  Sewer.— -This  job  comprised  811  ft.  of  8-ln.  pipe 
sewer,  with   3  manholes.     The  average  depth  of  trench  was  5.8  ft. 
in  sand  and  loam,  which  had  to  be  braced  about  every  4   to  6   ft 
The  trench  was  dry.     The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 
Item.  Total.        Per  unit. 

4.32  cu.  yds.  brick  work f  54.00         f  12.50 

522.5  cu.  yds.  excavation 195.30  0.374 

Pipe  laying  (811  ft.) 27.70  0.034 

The  total  cost  of  the  sewer  was  $425.15  or  $0.52  per  Hn.  ft. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  above  information  to  A.  K.  Grimmer,  city 
engineer,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Cost  of  8-ln.  to  18-ln.  Sewers  at  Cardele,  Ga. — ^In  Engineering 
New3,  March  30,  1893,  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Earl,  C.  E.,  gives  the  cost  of 
some  pipe  sewer  work  at  Cardele,  Ga.  Wages  were  80  cts.  to  $1  per 
day  for  labor  (presumably  negroes)  and  the  foreman  received  $70 
a  month. 
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Cost  of 

Cost  of 

^en^h 

labor. 

foreman. 

in  ft. 

Ct«.  i)er<ft. 

cts.  per  ft 

1.185 

14.1 

1.0 

3,090 

22.8 

l.d 

900 

33.8 

1.9 

487 

35.2 

5.8 

225 

26.7 

298 

35.6 

1.6 

1.044 

27.0 

1.1 

963 

33.5 

1.7 

867 

79.2 

4.0 
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Depth 

of  cut 

Size  of  pipe  in  ft. 

8    inches    5.9 

8    inches    7.0 

8    Inches    8.0 

8    inches    11.2 

10    inches    7.0 

10    inches    7.1 

12    inches    5.4 

18    inches    6.7 

18    inches    10.6 

The  "Cost  of  Labor"  ^ven  In  the  fourth  column  includes  trench- 
ing, pipe  laying  and  backfilling. 

In  building  2.6  miles  of  sewer  (2  miles  of  which  were  8-ln.)  and 
35  manholes,  the  total  cost  was: 

Labor     J3.867 

Masons    and    helpers 462 

Sundries     17 

Foreman    266 

Supervision     1,000 

Pipe      2.635 

Brick     252 

Cement     166 

Hauling     82 

Manhole  covers    289 

Tools    and    incidentals 561 

Total     19,596 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  foreman's  wages  amounted  to  about  6% 
of  the  total  wages  paid  to  laborers  and  masons. 

Cost  of  a  12-in.  Pipe  Sewer,  Menasha,  Wis. — In  1903,  some  pipe 
sewers  were  built  In  Menasha,  "^is.,  by  day  labor.  I  am  Indebted 
t©  Mr.  S.  S.  Little  for  the  following  data:  There  were  2.200  ft.  of 
trench,  about  half  of  which  was  for  12-in.  pipe  and  half  for  15-in. 
pipe.  The  depth  of  trench  ranged  from  7^^  to  10  ft.,  averaging 
9  ft.,  and  the  width  was  2  ft  The  material  was  solid  red  clay. 
Wages  paid  were  51.75  per  10-hr.  day.  Some  team  work,  at  J3.50  a 
day,  was  used  in  scraping  In  the  backfill.  The  labor  of  trenching, 
laying  pipe,  and  backfilling  averaged  37  cts.  per  lin.  ft  of  trench. 
If  the  pipe  laying  cost  4  cts.  per  ft.  the  cost  of  trenching  and  back- 
filling was  33  eta.  per  ft,  or  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Cost  of  8-In.  Sewer  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — In  iTngineering  News,  Aug. 
20,  1896.  Mr.  H.  N.  Ogden.  C.  E.,  gives  the  following  costs  of  trench- 
ing and  laying  8-in.  sewer  pipe  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  The  column  of 
labor  cost  is  based  on  daily  wages  of  $1.35  for  laborers,  $1.50  for 
pipe  layers,  and  $2  for  foreman.  Mr.  Ogden  has  kindly  informed 
the  writer  that  the  working  day  was  10  hours  long.  Teams  were 
paid  $3.50,  masons  on  manholes.  $3.50,  and  masons'  helpers,  $1.50  ; 
8-in.  sewer  pipe  cost  12%  cts.  per  ft.  Natural  cement,  at  95  cts. 
per  bbl.,  laid  120  to  243  ft.  of  pipe  per  bbl.  (IDoubtless  neat  cement 
mortar  was  used.)     The  work  was  by  contract,  and  not  all  under 
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^ftsaime  foreman';  hence  the  variation  in  cost  shown  In  the  table. 

•  "'-''-•'■   -^        .    '      '  Depth  of  No.  of 

J^  '  '      •  ■'      -^  Length      trench    Mate-    day's        — Cost 'of  labor.— 

Name  of  sti?eet       laid.  In  ft.       rial.     work.         Total.         Per  ft. 

Wheat ...;..    1,134  5.3  i  4  ?126.50         ?0.11 

Corn   : 1,504  5.8  *  5  200.70  .12 

Washington 398  4.9  •'■       1%  49.50  .12 

Titus 1,391       ■      6.8  '■•  •  4^  318.90  .23 

Plain    1,332-  5.9  «  7  203.00  .!•> 

Buffalo    597      '6.7  •  4  108.35  ,.18 

Fayette 984  5.6  »  4  195.05  .20 

Centre ?■.''.'...    1,334      '      6.8  «  7 ^47.00       '       .26 

Green   1,919  5.7  »         11  418.85..  .22 

Clinton  !.flvi!.«i.i;.M08';      5.4     .  '    »»/h.  IIm!  .'   1  61».«K'  '   -    .22 

Albany 1,431  5.0      ^ariftf(-JoiM_e  f;  ■  319.50  .22 

Geneva    1,323  5.3     •a^i^ff'io/y.^  r  3_3  ^^  28 

Cayuga..........    1,413  ,6^^    .,.,.„"    -,<,  Iftf;  ,.  468.25.::      '   .33 

iWet  clay;    water  3  ft.  down,  bailed  out.      ■>"     ■''     -lioriuun  o., 

*  Wet  clay ;    water  3  ft.  down,  bailed  out,  occasional  bracing. 

*  Wet  clay. 

*  Loam  over  wet  clay ;  water  6  ft.  down ;  Oceasional  bracing. 
"Wet    clay;     water    5    ft.    ddWh ;'  diaphragm    pump ;    occasional 

bracing. .',  •  ,  '. 

*  Clay  and  gravel  r  much  water  in  places  ;  pump  ;  braced. 
'Wet  clay;  water  4  ft.  down  ;■  occasional  bracing  and  pumping. 

*  Wet  clay ;  water  3  ft.  down  -  1  diaphragm  ;  occasional  bracing. 
»  Half  clay,  half  gravel;  half  close  sheeted  ;  underdrain  pumps. 

I'Wet  qlay,  some  gravel  poclcetP  :'l  pump;  sotne  bracing. 
"Gravel  containing  water  at  5  ft. ;  pump ;  half  sheeted. 
"  Sheeting  and  pumping  entire  ;  water  at  5  ft. 
"  Loose  gravel ;   brick  pavement   removed;   h^lf,,Jijraced  and  half 
sheeted. 

Cost  of  12- In,  Sewers'^JrV  •forortta,  Canad«Ii-5C"ltfi-^  liutiibyr  of 

12-in.  pipe  sewers  were  built  by  day  labor  *or  tH*  eltii'''of  Torornto 

in   1891,  at  the  following  costs:..     .  ^  ..    ._.    .,,    ^,  ,    ,    ■,,-,  ;   ..'; 

Average  L'ngth,     Man-      Catch-  Connec-  Cos,t per 

-"deptli.  Soil.               feet.         holes,     basins,  tions.           fQof. 

.  »10'  10"  Quicksand           1,041              5              6  15  $1.9'5 

,,11'r    2"  ■  Clay                 4,427             19            21  240               1.27. 

18'     0"  Blue   clay              G50              3             ..  ..              2.11 

W'f»«"  1"  "                       ISO              1             .  .  l.">              2.20 

•fiy,    fS"  "                        251                .              .  .  4               2.41 

■     ,a',    1"  "                        800               3               4  2!)               1.3S 

'■  S*     9-  "                        4S3               4               1  :ti               1.78 

.S»1/I'm2"'    )  Clay  lofeta           '430               2               2  13               0.96 

rtl.OA   ,8"  ':...    .^.        ,      357     1-     .    a.1  IT               1.90 

Mr    ,0"  Harlan              320.-   .,,,„  2,-,          2  is             i.2«; 


.M 


4"       Av.   of  above       9,474  45       ^     31i       ,     380  ,?1.51 


^The.  cost  per  ft   Includes  all,  materials,  la^o^  ahd  inspection  of 

iij'vifork.      It   also    Includes   the    manholes   and    catch-basins,    and"  the 

TiT-conneptlons.     The  12-in.  pipe  cost  22  cts.  per  ft. ;  brick  was  |8.50 

•  -JUST   M,      Laborers   were   paid    15    cts.    per   hr.,    and   a   few   special 

.,  jnen  were  paid  18  cts.  per  hr. ;    bricklayers  were  paid  40  cts.  per  hr. 

Contract    Labor    Costs    at    Providence,    R.    I. — During  1906   there 

were    2.263   miles   of   regular   sewors  huilt    at   Profidence,   R.    T.,   of 

•which  1.751  miles  were  of  pipe  ami  ^Sl  2 -miles  -were  of  britk.     The 

'Average  depth  i  of  cut,  nattune  ^of-  eiteaVatlOii"  ah<4"cOntra!6t '  fedist  bf 
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labor  per  foot  on  the  different  sizes  o|  sewers  btUU  during  190(5  are 

given    in    the    annual    report    of    the    city    engineer    ais    being   as 

faUoTjps:  - 

'  '  Average  depth     Average  cost 

Nature  of  Excavation.  of  cut,  ft.  per  ft 

8-!n. 'pipe^— Pine   sand,   dry    10.60  $0.45 

6-in.  pipe" — Fine    sand,    wet 10.50  .49 

6-in.  pipe' — Sand  and  gravel,  dry 10.50  .41 

6-in.  pipe' — Hard    pan,    wet....... 10.50  .60 

6-in.  pipe^-^Hard  pan   and  rock 10.50  .35 

S-in.  pipe* — Fine  sand,  dry 8.00  .40 

8-in.  pipe* — Fine  sand,  wet 8.00  .45 

8-in.  pipe*^ — Sand  and  gravel,  dry.,.. ,«..,.♦.-..,„  *•*'•>  -^^ 

S-In.  pipe*— Hard  pan,  wet........;':.,."       8.00  .45 

8-lrt.  sewer — Fine  sand-,  diy.  .w. .T=. .  I'i'J..'     11.6-7  .SO          ' 

8-in.  sewer — Sand  acnd   s^a.ve^.^t•*snliii>.<,'H^,'^^ll''^^■   •  .TO         £ 

8-in.   sewer — Filling,   dry    11.67  ,  .60         - 

12-in.   sewer — Fine    sand,    drj- 12.00  .60 

12-in.   sewer — Fine  sand,  wet    .  :>. .  .'.^l ... .  ;•     IJ.OO  .85 

12-in.  stwer — Sand  and   gravel;'.diy...',^..     12.00  .62 
12-in.  sewep: — Hard  pan,  wet  _.,...,»....     12. «0     jo<>di>   ylt^O 

12-in.   sewer— Hard  pan  and  rocjc ..      12.00     ^    vpt?    rri^ 

15-in.   sewer — Sand  and  gravel, ' drj^ ...... .      12.25  .75 

15-ln.  aewer — Hard  pa.n.  wet  ........... .     12.25  100 

20-in.  brick  sewer — Hard    pan    and    rocl^  ;  a 

wet .12.67  2.00 

22-ih.    brick    sewer — Hard   pan,'    sand   dnd 

rock,  dry .■ 12. 8i  .65 

24-ln.  brick  sewer — Sand  and  gravel,,  wet.      13.00  8.00 

30-in.  brick  sewer — Sand  and  gravel,  wet.      13.50  4.00 

36-In.  iron  pipe— Mud,  wet 14.00  6.50 

70-in.  brick  and  concrete — Sand^and  grav- 
el, wet ,...      18.00  8.00      ■ 

70-in.  brick  and  concrete— Sand  and  grav-  .  >, 

el,  wet  •  30.00 

84-ln.  brick  and  concrete — Mud.   wet    14.00  8.00 

84-in.  brick  and  concrete — Sand  and  grav- 
el,  wet ., 20.00  20.00        i,j 

1  In  drains  to  curb  line.    ■  In  ba*»  coiififectlonS.    » In  tunnel.        "'^ 

The  average  labor  cost  of  building  each  manlip^  jlja?.  ?10.65,  each 
catch-basin  Jll.O",  and  each  extra  inlet  59.00.     .,„,  ... 

Brick  Sewer  Data. — Brick  sewers  are  either  "circular"  or  "egg- 
shape."  In  either  case  the  upper  part  of  the  sewer  is  called  the 
"arch,"  and  the  lower  part  is  called  the  "invert."  The  depth 
of  a  brick  sewer,  as  given  on  profiles,  Is  the  depth  from  the  sur- 
^lace  of  the  street  to  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  so  that 
le  thickness  of  the  sewer  Invert  should  be  added  to  secure  the 
full  depth  of  the  trench.  The  thickness  of  a  brick  sewer  is  usu- 
ally expressed  in  'rings."  A  "one-ring"  sewer  is  hiade  one  brick 
thick ;  that  is,  4  ins.  thick  plus  the  cement  plaster  which  is  usually 
^•in.  thick;  so  that  a  one-ring  sewer  is  4%  ins.  thick.  A  two-ring 
sewer  is  two  bricks,  or  9  ins.  thick  A  three-ring  sewer  is  three 
bricks,  or  13^^  Ins.  thick  ,  :       T 

The  size  of  a  sewer  is  denoted  by  Its  Inside  diameter. 

Brick  sewers,  like  pipe  sewers,  are  usually  paid  for  by  the 
lineal  foot  of  sewer  including  trenching ;  but  it  is  desirable  always 
to  calculaie  the  brickwork  in  cubic  yards.     Table  VIII   gives  the 
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number  of  cubic  yards  of  brick  masonry  per  lineal  foot  of  circular 
sewer. 

For  intermediate  sizes  interpolate  between  the  values  glvei  ^ 
the  table. 

To  calculate  the  number  of  cubic  yards  per  lineal  foot  of  any 
circular  sewer,  proceed  as  follows :  Add  the  Inside  diameter  in  feet 
to  the  thickness  of  the  sewer  in  feet ;  this  gives  the  "average 
diameter."  Multiply  this  "average  diameter"  by  3  1/7,  or  3.14 ; 
then  multiply  the  ciuotient  by  the  thickness  of  the  sewer  in  feet 
and  divide  by  27. 

For  example,  a  5-ft.  sewer  has  walls  9  ins.  thick  (It  is  a  "two- 
ring"  sewer)  ;  and,  as  9  ins.  =  %  it.,  we  have  by  the  rule: 
5  +  %  =  5%  as  the  "average  diameter"  ;  then  5%X3  1/7X%^27 
=  %   cu.  yd.  per  lin.  ft 

Sewer  bricks  are  of  a  better  quality  than  common  building 
bricks,  and  usually  cost  $1  per  M  more  than  common  bricks. 
Ordinarily  about  500  bricks  are  required  per  cubic  yard,  but  the 
variation  may  be  15%  greater  or  less,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sizes  of  bricks  differ  in  different  localities.  About  2%  Is  usually 
added   to  cover  the  wastage. 

Since  the  joints  are  V-shaped,  and  since  the  inside  of  the  sewer 
Is  usually  plastered,  more  mortar  is  required  than  in  plain  brick- 
work. About  0.35  to  0.4  cu.  yd.  of  mortar  is  required  per  cu.  yd. 
of  brick  masonry.  The  number  of  barrels  of  cement  required  to 
make  1  cu.  yd.  of  mortar  is  given  on  page  253. 

In  building  5-ft.  circular  sewers  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1886,  1 
part  natural  cement  to  1 1^  parts  sand  was  used ;  and  it  required 
2%  bbls.  of  cement  per  thousand  bricks. 

At  Newton,  Mass.,  a  24  x  36-in.  egg-shaped  sewer  required  1.5 
Jjbls.  of  cement  per  cu.  yd.,  the  mortar  being  mixed  1:1%.  There 
were  509  bricks  per  cu.  yd.  o£  sewer :  masonry,  not  including  the 
waste;    and  520  bricks  including  waste.  ,.j, 

'  At  Los  Angeles,  two-ring  40-in.  circular  sewers  required  0.4  t*^l. 
Portland  cement  per  lineal  foot  of  sewer,  w^hich  is  equivalent  to  1.12 
bbla  cement  per  cu.  yd.  of  brick  masonry.  The  mortar  was  1  part 
cement  to  2  parts  sand. 

Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald  grlves  the  following  as  av«rag«S8  of  cost 
of  brick  sewer  work  done  by  certain  contractors  at  Boston,  prior 
to  1894^  ■';  ^  '    " 

"-^ — -Percu.yfl- — ^ 

Labor .' •     I  2.89  %   3.40 

Brick  (560  tp  580  per.  cu.  yd,),  at  19.50  per  M.         6.48  5.30 

Sand 0.30,,  0.40 

Natural  <*^metit;  1.27  bbls.,  at  SI. 13 1.35  1.50 

Center*  '  •,.•..... i 0.23  .20 

Miscellaneous    , *  irf>  .x*;*  .u  .■»,«  ...0.19  .20. 

Total   per  cu.   yd .f.'i']Ui6i44'''  ?Tl.00  ' 

The  first  example  is  the  cost  of  a  well-handled  job  of  1,300 
cu.  yds.  of-  brick  masonry.  The  second  example  is  the  average  of 
several  jobs.  Brick  cost  |9.50  per  M;  and  natural  cement  J1.13 
perbbL     The  mortar  was  probably  mixed  1:1%,   that  is  1   part 
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cement   to    l^^    parts   sand.     Wages   of    bricklayers   were  probably 
50  cts.  per  hr ,  and  helpers  15  to  20  cts.  per  hr. 

TaslM  "VIII. — BaicK  Masovrt  in  Circular  Sewers,  Cxj.  Yds.  pbr 

'  LlNKAI,    vr. 


Diameter. 
Ft.     Ins. 


2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

9 

3 

0 

3    . 

,3 

3"' 

t 

9. 

4 

•' 

3 

S 

9 

S      ' 

0 

81  Kr: 

3 

_-j 

C 

9 

0 

3 

6 

9 

0 

7 

6 

8 

0 

8 

6 

» 

0 

9 

6 

10 

0 

One-Ringr 

(4 Ml  ins.> 

0,104 

.114 

.125 

.136 

.147 

.158 

.169 

.180 

.191 

.202 

.213 

.223 

.234 

.245 

.256 

.267 

.278 


TR-o-Rlng 
(9  ins.) 
0.240 
.■J61 
.JSO 
.305 
.327 
.349 
.371 
.393 
.415 
.436 
.458 


Three-Ring 
(13 Vj  ins.; 


.480 

.601 

.802 

.523 

.834 

.545 

.867 

.567 

.900 

.589 

.933 

.611 

.966 

.633 

1.000 

.655 

1.031 

.677 

1.063 

.720 

1.128 

.763 

1.193 

.807 

1.260 

.851 

1.325 

.895 

1.390 

.938 

1.456 

Tablb  IX. — BnicK  Masonht  in  Egg-Shaped  Sewtrs,  Cxt.  Yds.  pkb 
Lineal  Ft. 


Dimensions 
Ins. 
12x18 
14  X  21 
16  X  24 
18  X  27 
20  X  30 
22  X  3^ 
24  X  3^ 
26x39 
28  X  42 
30  X  45 
32x48 
34  x51 
36  X  54 
38x57 
40x60 
42  X  63 
44  X  66 
46x69 
48x72 

llB   T  52x78 

.1    .0314  X  81 

66  X  84 

58x87 
60  X  90 


fliij 


One-Ring 

(4Vi  ins.) 

0.071 

.081 

.090 

.099 

.108 

.117 

.126 

.136 

.145 

.154 

.163 

.172 

.182 

.191 

.200 


Two-Ring 
(9  ins.) 
0.176 
.194 
.212 
.231 
.249 
.267:ioxiiai:a 


Three-Ring 
(13Viin«.) 


.286 
.304 
.322 
.341 
.359 
.374 
.396 
.414 
-433 
.451 
.469 
.488 
.506 
.524 
.543 
.561 
.579 
.598 
.616 


.fci.;L.»fcS 


-Z.  «iJft¥f^»«»j- 


0.698 
.725 
.753 
.781 
.80S 
.836 
.863 
.891 
.918 
.946 
.973' 
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'  Sricklayei's  on'sewer^^orR  often  receivie  abijormalty  high  w^'^Il 
In  some  cities  the  labor  Unions  haVe  forced  up  the  price  to  |1  per 
hoyr.  In  suclv,  ca^es  a  bricklayer  is  usually  required  tp  lay  pot 
less  than  3,000  or  4,000  bricks  a  day;  and  I  have  known  as  high 
a>  5,000  hricks  to  be  laid  by  skilful  and  rapid,  layers.   ,,.    ,.  m.; 

The  dimensions  of  egg-shaped  sewers  are  given  in  terms  of  the 
inside  diameter  of  the  upper  arch,  and  the  inside  height  of  the 
sewer;  thus  a  30  x  45-in.  sewer,  is  one  having  an  upper  arch  30  ins. 
inside  diameter  and  an  inside  height  of  45  ln&  The  Phillips  Metro- 
politan Standard  (English)  egg-shaped  sewer  has  an  inside  height 
which  is  1%  times  the  diameter  of  the  arch.  Calling  the  diameter 
of  the ■  arch  d,   the  other  dimensions  are ':,' 

Radius    of    invert Vt  ^ 

Radius  of   side ., IMid 

..Height     , I'^d 

.    ..Area    of    waterway ^-^k^* 

iiuijJt.  Perimeter     . .. ., 3.96  d 

Thd  "first  dimension  given  in  the  first  column  of  Table  VIII  la  d. 
The  table  gives  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  masonry  per  lin.  ft. 
of  egg-shaped  sewer.  .  r 

Cost  of   Large    Brick  Sewers,   Denver,   Cole— Mr.   W.  W.   Follett 
^ves  the  following  data  on  brick  and  concrete  sewers  built  by  day 
labor  in  Denver,   Colo.;     Work  was  begun  August,   1834,   and  fin- 
ished   June,    1895.      Work    was    carried   on    in    the    winter,  .which 
added  somewhat  to  th6  cost.     The  wages  paid  were  high  and  the 
hours   of    labor   short.      The   men   were   considered   to   be   efBcient. 
The  following  were  the  number  of  day's  work  performed  and  the 
wages  per  8-hr.  day : 
,„.    726  day?,  foremen,  at  ?3.33'4   to  ?5. 
'_~  1,39  8  days,  stone  masons,  at  $3.60. 
,1,491  days,  brick  masons,  at  $4.00. 

385  days,  watchmen,  blacksmiths,  and  tlnjibermen,  at  12.60. 
8,115  days,  labor,   at   $2.00. 
7,628  days,  labor,  at  $1.75. 

363  days,  Waterboys,  at  $1.00  to  $1.25. 
2,150  days,  team  with  driver,  at  $3.50,,, 

252  days,  englnemen  and  pumpers,  at  $3.00. 
See  Table  X.  '     ' 

Note.— Sec.  1  was  built  in  filled  ground  containing  city  refuse. 
The  original  ground  was  about  level  with  the  invert,  and  had  been 
filled  with  2  to  5  ft.  of  refuse.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  was  2  to  4 
ft.  below  the  level  of  a  river  near  by,  so  that  there  was  much 
pumping.  The  backfill  Was  largely  hauled  in  with  wagpns,  3;s  the 
material  from  the  trench  was  not  a  suitable  backfill.  The  *ewer 
had  a  concrete  base  8  Iris,  thick  and  16  ft.  wide,  on  top  of  which 
was  a  stone  cradle.  The  Invert  was  a  single  ring  of  brick,  and  the 
arcl\  was  three  rings. 

Sec.  Z  was  nearly  all  in  good  ground,  but  there  was  water  all 
along  It.  The  cross-section  of  the  sewer  was  the  same  as  in  Sec.  1. 
except  with  less  diameter,  giving  about  80%  as  much  material. 

Sec.  6  contained  roi^k,  for  Its  full  length,  but  the  rock  was  very 
■oft,  being  in  places  hardly  more  than  indurated  clay.     The  trench 
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averaged  11  ft  deep,  and  was  timbered  all  along.     No  water  was 
encountered.     The  sewer  was  three-ring  brick. 

Sec.  7  was  similar  in  every  way  to  Sec.  6,  except  that  a  loose 
sand  overlaid  the  rock. 

Sec.  8  was  in  gravel  containing  much  water.  The  cut  averaged 
12%   ft.  deep. 

Sec.  9  was  in  fine,  loose  sand,  heavily  charged  with  water.  The 
average  cut  was  14  ft.  deep. 

The  concrete  foundations  were  made  1:3:6  Portland  cement  and 
crushed,  unscreened  sandstone.  The  stone  was  estimated  on  a 
basis  of  2,500  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  Concrete  was  hand  mixed  and  de- 
livered in  wheelbarrows.  The  average  cost  of  1,545  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  was  as  follows: 

0.732  bbl.    cement     12.543 

0.754   cu.  yd.   stone     1.409 

0.424   cu.  yd.   sand     -,..    0.148 

Water .,:r.T.-.F.^..   0.007 

Labor    (11.75    an    8-hr.    day) '.'.".7^3  ...- 0.703 

Total  per  cu.  yd. ?4.810 

The  stone  cradle  was  built  of  a  soft  sandstone  which  broke  out 
square  in  the  quarry  so  that  little  hammering  was  required  in  the 
trench.  It  was  bought  by  the  ton.  Louisville  (natural)  cement, 
weighing  265  lbs.  per  bbl.,  was  used  in  a  1:2  mortar.  The  average 
cost  (not  Including  engineering)  of  6,438  cu.  yds.  of  this  stone 
cradle  was  as  follows : 

1.297  cu.  yds.  of  rubble $1,975 

0.875  bbl.    natural    cement.. 1.261 

0.305  cu.  yd.   sand 0.130 

Water    0.006 

Labor    (masons,    ?3.60 ;    laborers,    $2.00,    for 

8   hrs.)    1.284 

Total  per  cu.  yd.  ^ J4.655 

The  Invert  brick  ring  of  Sec.  3  was  laid  In  1 :  3  Portland  mortar, 

and  the  same  mortar  was  used  In  plastering.     On  Sees.  1,  3  and  6  a 

1:2%   Louisville  mortar  was  used ;    and  on  Seca  6,  7,  8  and  9,  a 

1 :  3  Louisville  throughout. 

The  amount  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  brickwork,  by  sections, 

was  as  follows:    Sec.  10,  0.835  bbl.;  Sec.  3,  1  bbl.;  Sec.  5,  1.07  bbls. ; 

Sec.    6,    0.87    bbl. ;    Sec.    7,    0.937    bbl. ;    Sec.    8,    0.99    bbl. ;    Sec.    9, 

0.976    bbL      Assuming   that   the    1:2%    mortar    required    2%    bbls. 

cement  i)er  cu.  yd.  of  mortar,  it  would  require  0.4  cu.  yd.  of  mortar 

per  cu.  yd.   of  brick  masonry  when   It  took   1   bbl.   of  cement  per 

cu.   yd.  of  brick  masonry. 

The  number  of  brick  per  cubic  yard  ranged  from  431   on  Sec.   3 

to   450   on   Sec.    6.     The  average   cost   of   6,702   cu.    yds.   of   brick- 

work  on  all  sections  was  as  follows,  per  cu.  yd. : 

439    brick    J4.584 

0.92  bbl.    cement    1-953 

0.41  cu.   yd.   sand 0.198 

Miscellaneous     0.229 

Labor 2.384 

Total  per  cu.  yd ijL-.j^jg.^-w;5wa.*9-348 
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The  labor  cost  ranged  from  |2  i>er  cu.  yd.  on  Sees.  1  and  S  to 
12.95  on  Sec.  9. 

One  foreman  handled  18  bricklayers,  divided  into  three  gangs,  the 
total  number  of  his  force,  including  helpers,  and  laborers,  being 
SO  men. 

A  neat  form  of  steel  centering  was  designed  and  used  as  fol- 
lows: Light.  8-lb.,  dump-car  rails  were  bent  so  as  to  form  half- 
rings;    the   lower   half-ring    (or   semi-circle)    being   bent   with    the 


Short  Piece 
of  ffaU  bolted 
to  Lower  Rail 


View  of-  Joirrt- 
Looking  across 
•Hie  Sewer  from 
its  Cen+er. 


View  of  Joint- 
Looking  along 
+he  Side  of  the 
Sewer. 


Fig.  4-    Centers  for  Concrete  Sewer. 


head  of  the  rail  facing  out,  and  the  upper  half-ring  with  its  head 
facing  in,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  A  short  piece  of  rail  was  laid  with 
its  flange  against  the  flange  of  the  lower  half-ring  and  riveted. 
One  of  these  short  pieces  of  rail  was  thus  riveted  at  each  end  of 
the  lower  half-ring.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  butt  the  ends  of  the 
upper  half-ring  against  these  short  pieces  of  rail  riveted  to  the 
lower  half-ring,  and  connect  the  two  with  fish-plates  and  boles.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  "strike"  (remove)  these  steel  centers,  a  bevel- 
joint  was  made,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  was  done  by  sawing 
one  end   of  the  upper   half-ring  across  on  a  bevel,  and   sawing  a 
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slmtlar  bevel  on  the  end  of  the  short  piece  of  rail  against  which  it 
butted.  After  the  fish-plate  bolts  were  removed,  a  blow  of  a 
hammer  would  readily  knock  the  two  half-rings  apart  at  the  bevel- 
joint  It  will  be  noted  that  the  2-in.  lagging  ;Was  laid  upon  the 
flange  of  the  upper  half-ring,  no  lagging  being  used  on  the  lower 
half-ring,  as  the  invert  was  built  of  brick. 

To  hold  the  lagging  to  the  upper  half-ring,  it  was  found  best  to 
make  little  iron  clips,  three  of  which  were  fastened  to  the  under- 
side of  each  12-ft.  stick  pf  lagging,  using  two  wood  screws  for 
each  clip.  The  end  of  the-  clip  slipped  over  the  flange  of  the  steel 
rail,  but  was  not  screwed  or  bolted  to  the  rail,  so  that  each  stick .  of 
lagging  was  quickly jfemoved  by.  shoving  it  endwise.  ;  These  steel 
centers  or  rings  were  placed  2  ft.  5  ins.  apsirt,  c.  to  c„  so  that  40 
rings  sufficed  to  Set  up  centers  fori  96  ft.  j  of  j  s^wer.  Two  men 
would  take  down,  c^ean  and  set  up  9"ft  ft.  of  tihis; centering  in  a  day, 
making  the  cost  of  moving  centers  about  4' ct$.  p4r  ft.  of  sewer. 
In  building  8,290  ft  of  sewers,  three  sets  of  steel '  cenfers  and  two 
sets  of  lagging  were  used,  costing  ?775  for  materials  and  labor 
of  making,  or  9.3  cts.  per  ft.  of  sewer,  making  a  total  cost  of  a 
little  over  13  cts.  per  ft.  o^  sewer  for  making  and  moving  lagging 
and  material.  There  were  only  three  sets  of  rings  because  there 
were  only  three  sizes  of  sewers,   70,   77  and.94-in. 

Cost  of  an  Egg  Shaped  Sewer,  Springfield,  Mass.*— "the  Worces- 
ter St.  sewer,  for  which  cost  data  are  given  ljel(^w,  was  built  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  during  December,  1904,  aaid  'Janbary,  1905.  It 
consists  of  670  ft.  of  1  ft  10  in.  by  2  ft  9  in.,  egg-shaped  brick 
sewer  and  two  manholes.  The  sewer  was  laid  in  a  gravel  trench  at 
an  average  depth  of  9.8  ft.,  the  grade  being  6  in,,  per  100  ft. 
The  loose  character  of  the  gravel  necessitated  tight  sheeting  of  the 
trench  all  of  the  way. 

The  Invert  of  the  sieWer  was  constructed  of  8-lq.  brickwork,  but 
the  arch  was  of  a  singly  png  or  4-in.  brick,  plastered  outside  with 
1  in.  of  cement  mortar,  ^rtland  cement  being  used  throughout. 

At  the  time  the  work  was  done  there  was  about  2%  ft.  of  frost 
In  the  ground,  and  consequently  coke  fires  tvcre  bailt  along  the 
line  of  excavation  in  advance  of  the  work.  These  fires  required 
about  $45  worth  of  wood  and  ,536  bushels  6lt  ppke  ,tit  11  cts.  per 
busheL 

The  excavation  was  done  by  pick  and  shovel,  and  the  trench 
was  backfilled  as  fast  as  the  mason  work  was  completed.  The 
work  was  done  by  the  city  by  day  labor. 

The  wages  paid  per  8-hour  day  were  as  follows: 

Foreman,  4.,,,y,t  »nnii'  • ■; •j?rt-fiei.  r  • 'o'SS  '"  -^fiO 

Bracers  ,,.,,,-,..*. ..,,,. • •r.'!,•:^^ fSr     '  ^„i, 

Laborers '..':...'V.:':C.... . . ..  .'ii'.'. Ml 

'-"■        Teams    ....;..';■.  i.  .'.w;  .ivi.v-.  ...vit.  .ttuWiiM^-.u...  4;ia   -i  .'n;;j 

jii         Masons     ......,,,>>•  riir.T-fj'wi**''' •I'drn^ff  f-*i>i? 'Ti'^*  S'Sfil    •■     .[ 

.;,,       Mason    tenders. .......  v,.v<r:f.-v"-- ••  ^'^f?,  ^^b,n 

UtrU —  ,)M.r;jii  ■•  :  w  inXoi 

■  ■  *Bngineerino-ContracHna,  Jan.  16,  1907.  ...   — 
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The  cost  ot  fhe  work  Is  shown  tt'  the  foUdil'fDti  tiibulatlon  :        •'* 
Labor.  '   "  Per  lin  ft.     '''^ 

Excavating  and   reflllingr $1.40 

Sheeting     23 

Masons     36 

Tenders    ;r) 

Total     labor 3:^.19 

Material. 

Brick.    ?9.20   per   M $   .79 

Cement,    at    $1.66 36 

•1  Manhole  castings  and  st«f)s 02        "' 

Sheeting  lumber,  at  $22.50 05 

Wood    07 

Coke    C536  bu.) 09 

Profiles   and   centers 01 

Total   materials $1.39  ,      . 

Grand    total $3.58 

'«•.■  ■■.  "         iMi 

The. labor  cost  of  constructing  the  brickwork  was  as  tollowa,;(fr 
'      .  •  Per  lin.  ft  Per  cu.  yd. 

Masons.    42%    days J0.36  $2  14 

1    Tenders,    57%    days. ; ,.»»»- 1J9 

Total $0.56  t^.tZ  'v-  "' 

On  the  work  there  were  usually  two  masons  and  three  tenders. 
Cost  of  a  7- rt.  Brick  Sewer,  Gary,  Ind.*— In  trenching  for_a_7-ft. 
sewer  through  water  soaked  sand  at  Gary,  Ind.,  the  sand  Is"  being 
unwatered  by  driving  well  points  and  pumping.  The  method  has 
enabled  what  promised  to  be  a  difficult  task  to  be  accomplished 
with  comparative  ease.     Onl^  a  ftwderate  amount  of  sheeting  h^s 

been  necessary-  and  Practically.^no_caving  ha»  resulted.  .i' "* 

The  sand  through  which  the  work  passes  is  very  fine*,  «tJeh  a 
sand  as  forms  the  dunes  of  Michigan  and  other  states  bordering 
Lake  Michigan.  When  water  soaked  it  takes  a  slope  of  about  1 
on  15.  At  Gary  this  fine  sand  Is  water  soaked  to  within  &,  few  feet 
of  the  surftice;  fn  places  water  covers  the  surface.  Sb  far  as 
excavation  work  goes  the  materijA  ■!»  to  all  Intfentselntf: 'purposes 
a  quicksand.  i-r:?        *   'o   ^;  ■  )in   'j.n'"'      >.■■  •  ■■'•;.' 

In    brief,    the  method   of  work   adopted   is  &#'  ftjrto*rs:  '  A   \*iae 

shallow  trench  Is  excavated  by  a  drag,    scraper  bitcket  exea*-ator 

of  the  Page  &  Shnable  type  to  about  water  le\-«, 'say  1o  a  depth 

:<rf  *  to  Stt     deeding  is  then  begun.     A  4-lni' ptpe- ^32  *t.  long  Iti 

six   22-ft.   sections  it  stretched  along  the  center  line  of  the  sew^er. 

On  each  aade  of  this  pipe  about  3  ft.  away  is  sutik  a  row  of  well 

points  2  ft.  apart.    These  well  points  are  3  ft.  long  and  are  atta<c?hed 

to  13-ff.  pipes.     The  tops  of  the  driven  pipes  are  connected  by  hose 

to  the  4-in.  pipe  line  which  has  oross-^valves  for  the  purposes.    A  pump 

connects  with  the  4-in.  pipe  line  and  also  with  a  4-in.  Well  point 

.sunk   vertically    imdemeath.      An   extension    of   the    4-in.    pipe   line 

With  strainer  end  also  takes  "the  surface  water  from  a  sump. 

t»*  -Ifiis  battery   of  ■s*'ell   points  lowers   the  water   so   that  a  further 

nfoccavation  of  6  to  8  ft.  can  be  made  between  sheet  piling.    A  second 

*i»X*-i .  ;:  i   -:    :  ' .',{_ 
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battery  of  well  points  is  then  sunk  at  this  new  level.  In  this 
battery,  however,  the  points  are  sunlt  close  to  the  sheeting  and  each 
row  feeds  into  a  separate  2-in.  pipe  along  the  trench.  This 
battery  lowers  the  water  level  enough  to  permit  excavation  to 
sub-grade,  which  is  some  6-ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  sheeting. 
The  brick  sewer  is  then  built  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  back- 
filling done  by  means  of  a  derrick  and  Hayward  clam  shell  bucket. 

The  diagram  Fig.  4A  shows  the  general  plan  of  procedure 
described.  In  this  description  details  have  been  neglected  to 
prevent  confusion ;  some  of  these  details,  however,  require 
description. 

Scraper  Bucket  Excavator  Work. — The  b\]<:ket  is  of  2  cu.  yds. 
capacity  and  is  operated  on  a  58-ft.  boom  with  the  usual  cable  and 
chain  attachments.  The  sand  being  excavated  is  wet ;  that  is,  the 
voids  are  filled  with  water.  The  amount  of  excavation  is  10  cu.  yds. 
per  running  foot  of  trench,  and  the  machine  makes  60  ft.  per  day. 
This  60  ft.  Is  not  its  capacity,   but  is  the  distance  made  dally  by 


r 


'  ^  i  ^  f-  ^  •  - 1  > '  1 1 . .  t'l  I . .  1 1 . .  1 1 1 .  / 


ga^-Cfin/r. 


Fig.     4.4. 


all  the  work  and  the  excavator  is  worked  just  enough  to  keep 
pace.     The  depth  being  excavated  is  also  limited  by  water  level. 

The  machine  Is  mounted  on  rollers  traveling  on  a  track  of 
timbers.  One  merit  of  the  machine  is  that  some  of  the  excavated 
material  can  be  dumped  straight  ahead  in  the  path  of  the  work  so 
that  it  builds  Its  own  roadbed  over  the  swamps  In  front.  The 
machine  Is  pulled  ahead  by  simply  lowering  the  bucket  and  letting 
it  get  a  good  bite  in  the  ground  ahead,  then  pulling  on  the  digging 
cable. 

The  excavator  iB  taking  out  about  400rreu.  yfla  per  9 -hour  day, 
with  a  gang  of  1  engineer,  1  fireman  and  4  laborers. 

First  Battery  of  WeU  Points. — Referring  to  Fig.  4A  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  battery  of  well  points  occupies  a  narrow  space  along 
the  center  of  the  trench ;  this  permits  the  sheeting  to  be  driven 
outside  of  the  well  points.  The  well  points  are  2  ins.  x  3  ft, 
and  they  are  attached  to  2-ln.  x  13-ft.  pipes  with  ells  at  their  tops. 
A  4-ft.  length  of  wire  lined  hose  is  attached  to  each  ell.  These 
points  are  sunk  vertically  by  jetting.  Two  men  were  timed  in 
jetting.  They  used  1-in.  jetting  pipes  with  about  100  lbs.  water 
pressure  and  sunk  four  i)oints  In  one  minute.     This  time  did  not 
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Include  making  connections.  In  addition  to  the  two  rows  of  2-ln. 
points,  a  4-in.  point  is  sunk  directly  under  the  pump. 

The  well  points  are  connected  by  the  short  hose  lengths  to  a 
4-ln.  horizontal  suction  pipe.  Six  22-ft.  sections  of  suction  pipe  are 
used  with  lianged  jointa  E^ch  section  has  11  cross- valves  with 
double  bushings  for  the  hose  connections.  A  gate  valve  near  the 
end  of  each  section  permits  the  rear-sections  to  be  removed  and 
placed  ahead  as  fast  as  the  work  progresses.  An  extension  of  the 
4-ln.  suction  pipe  forward  to  a  sump  in  the  excavation  being  made 
by  the  scraper  bucket  handles  the  surface  water. 

The  water  Is  drawn  from  the  suction  pipe  by  an  Emerson  No.  3 
pump  with  5-ln.  suction  and  4-ln.  discharge.  The  pump  Is  bung  to 
a  chain  fall  from  an  A-frame  mounted  on  rollers.  It  discbarges 
into  a  tile  drain  alongside  the  trench ;  this  drain  leads  back  to  the 
completed  sewer  discharging  behind  a  temporary  dam  of  bags  of 
sand  inside  the  sewer.  Summarized,  the  first  battery  of  well  points 
Is  composed  as  follows: 

1  No.   3  Emerson  pump. 

1  4-ln.  well  point  sunk  below  pump. 

132  :i-in.  well  points  sunk  in  two  rows. 

1  4-in.  suction  pipe  with  extension  to  surface  water  sxi:np. 

Sheeting  Trench. — The  trench  is  sheeted  10  ft.  wide,  the  sheeting 
being  carried  along  so  as  to  embrace  about  one  section  (the 
rearmost)  of  the  first  battery  of  well  points.  The  sheeting  is 
2  X  8-ln.  X  12-ft.  planks  and  is  driven  by  mauls.  Waling  pieces 
and  trench  braces  are  placed  as  the  excavation  proceeds.  This 
excavation  is  carried  down  about  6  ft.  by  shovelers  and  at  this 
level  the  second  battery  of  well  points  is  placed.  The  sheeting  is 
pulled  as  the  back  filling  proceeds. 

Second  Battery  of  Well  Points. — The  second  battery  of  well 
points  consists  of  two  rows  like  the  first,  but  the  rows  are  placed 
wide  apart  (close  inside  the  sheeting  on  both  sides)  and  each  has 
a  separate  suction  pipe.  The  suction  pipes  are  2  ins.  in  diameter 
and  the  well  points  are  1  %  ins.  in  diameter ;  the  well  points  and 
pipes  are  16  ft.  long  and  when  sunk  they  penetrate  a  couple  feet 
or  so  below  sub-grade  and  6  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  sheeting. 
The  suction  points  are  made  in  sections  with  hose  connections  every 
two  feet  and  gate  valves  at  the  ends. 

Two  pumps  operate  the  second  battery  of  well  points ;  they  are 
of  the  same  size  and  make  as  that  for  the  first  battery  and  are 
suspended  similarly.  Each  pump  draws  water  from  both  rows  of 
well  points  and  also  from  a  4-in.  well  point  sunk  directly  under 
the  pump.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  four-way  connection 
in  the  suction  of  each  pump,  about  1  ft.  below  the  pump.  From 
this  connection  2-in.  pipes  branch  right  and  left  to  connections  with 
the  2-in.  suction  pipes  and  a  third  connection  is  made  with  the 
4'In.  well  point.  Operating  in  parallel  the  two  pumps  can,  by  means 
of  the  gate  valves,  concentrate  their  work  on  those  portions  of  the 
battery  of  well  points  where  especially  large  quantities  of  water 
are  encountered  or  can  pump  from  the  whole  system,  also   either 
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one  o>   the  pumps  can  be  c^V.  OWt-;  S'hese  pumps  discharge  into  the 
same  i.le  drain  as  the  first  pump. 

The  methods  of  advancing  the  second  battery  of  well  points  is 
substantially  the  same  as  for  the  first ;  that  is,  the  rear  sections  of 
suction  pipe  and  well  points, ^re  detached  and  placed  in  front. 
Generally  the  forward  end  of  the  second  battery  is  kept  far  enough 
ahead  to  overlap  the  rear  section  of  the  first  battery.  ,uj 

Excavation  and  Sewer  Co  jus  (rttct  ion. —The  deepening  of  the  trenoli! 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  second,  .battery  of  well  points  is  done  by  hand.' 
So  perfect  is  the  drainage  tli^t  it  Js  fpund  possible  to  excavate  some 
6  ft.  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  tlie  sheeting,  and  to  construct  the 
brick  sewer  in  the  trench  bottom  wiUi  no  more  seepage  tlian  can, 
be  handled  by  a  fo^^th  Emerson' pump,  \vhich  tal^gs  water  from,  a,' 
sump  and  discharge's  t)te^lrid.  the  te'mipr^^  i^iff  nienUpi?^! 

previously.  ,' '       '''  "./"  '    '..".'•.!,.,■    '    .,,..,   ■  :-  i,    ■  ..•,=.,-. 

Backfilling. — The  backfilling,  is  done  from  the  spoil  bank.  As  fast 
as  the  seWer  is  completed,  sliovetei'S  cover  it. with  a  layer  of  sand. 
The  remainder  of  the  backfilling  is  done  by  an  .^M  x  10-in.  Lidger- 
wood  engine  and  derrick  operating  a  1^  (:u.^  .y<3.  Hayward  clam 
shell.  This  machine  puts  In  about  tl 00  cu.  yds.  of  backfill  in  9  hours 
at  a  labor  cost  of  about  4  cts.  per  cu.' yd.  figured  as  follows: 
1  engineman    a:t   $5 $  5.00 

1  fireman   at    ?3 . .  . .:.  tl;>at<Ji  .■;'. 3.00-  '>i\- 

3  laborers  at   $,2., ,. ©>  •  *>jj ^OOj    ■»n:<ni 

'  nl??  -  ^*  ^SM  per  tor^. . , .  .^..  .,j.,3j.jj,y  •?.';•;  -o^T  •  io^-??bomu^9-i 
p,,.,r■,^^  ^Total  500  cu.  yd&  at'4.x;tR;-ii.  Jvj-«.«JioPl'i.N?l-.^|2«.aBl-'*  ^-  '• 
Sheeting  and  Bracing.— -Two  rows  of  J^'x  S-fn.'x  1^-ft.  siiektrng' 
60  ft.  long  are  driven,  braced  and  pulled  pei-  9-hbur  day  with  the 

'''"°^4^"?^tting  braces  at   $2.25;  .  ^-J.^nyS^l^^riiol^^ '^^""^ 

2  men  driving  sheeting- at  $2.50 ..* .  A.r^- .,--.^v\     7.50t(a',>?. 

■■         4  men  pulling  sheeting  at  $2.'. 0 10.00         ,■ 

I"  ..1.1  carpenter  at  $3.'.  ...•.■'. .- 3.00 

11"'    '    Total    ........:.v.,^.-.,;v-r....t>...,«-;--i'-'-^29.50 

1,'yjils  gives  a. COS*  of  24%;  cts.  per  lineal  foot  of  ■  12-ft.  sheeting 
driven,,  braoecl  and-S»)U^>.BAt  tadadln*  mMeriais  and  superintend-- 
ence,  etc-       u  ■;(,   r;..,>v!-i  '  .-i*  -.v-f'-.   -■;   ■•   !•'■  ,  .■ -.i.,.-      .  :  ,.    •-■     ■• 

Pumping  and  Changing  Piping. — ^The  pumping  Is  continuous  day 
and  night,  but  the  jetting  of  well  points  and  changing  of  piping  IS 
confined  to  the  xegrular  shift  of  9  hours.  The  gang  worked  is  as 
follows :  '   . 

14  pipe  line  men  at  $2,25 .$31.50 

10  firemen    (two  shifts)   at  %S. 30.00 

2  foremen   at   $3 6.00 

6  laborers  at  $2.  ,.........:.•.. 12.00 

,j,o !  Coajl  to*  a,*  ihour*  (estimated]! ». •  1500 

'■•"'■    Ttotsfl'': ....  J:':'.l:'. :  .".VV:  .^J;, •...,,. ...  .$94.50       „., . 

This  gives  a  cost  of  $1.57  per.Un.  ft  o?  trenS*,  r)otw,'incli|diDSr 
superintendence,    interest,   depreciation,   etc.  ,  ,  .. 

Trench  Excavation. — The  trench  excavation,  excluding  scraper 
bucket   works,    runs  about    309   ^.>X^^   P®^  «iay,    assuming   60   ft 
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of    10.5   I    13    ft.    trench   per   »  hours.     Thi*  v  ■'-     -    i-r-   by   85 

shovelfcrs  at  ?2  per  day,  and  costs  $170  -h  3'.  o  cts. 
per.  Oil    ^-s 

Mif-                   ■ — The  CO.-  .lounlfi 

to  ?4  .              .   ::  naen  ai  waier- 

lx>yB  at  ♦i.wr  *  chaise,  of  #»  pel  >*tiy  i<ii  -  .av,          -v/^  ,■ 

Sutnmary. — Summarizing  we  have  tht'  costs  for  trencb,. 
work,  .complete  aa«l  ra&dy 


;t. 

70 

3S     i 

i*  T?. 

.11: 

Pumri  ^aOu  cu.  y 

Miscei  ^  '* 

.    .        T^^    - 

Figured  on  a  cuoie  yaxd  iba«ls.- thew  cpats  ijiay  hs  arranjgied  aa 
follows:  '■        '•        '     "  ■  •  ,     ,■ 

Bae';  "-t^*" 

DricT:  S'  completed 

PC-    9-hour   ila\  or  and   materials   •  .■=:   ..t    :!.;s  work   runs 

aV.'out  aS'foUow.-.  ^'■^'^'^''^    " -'        . 

r  t«:S9.Iir..":..^i 

and;  teraenit  at   JH.7&. 

•     :..>i.s.    L  uc;i.  iiaUr."'  :   "*   "'   *l 

Total  materials •* 

Labor. 
5  men  mixing  m.ortar.  ...;<...,• 

5  iTr-n    varryi.-!;;    ./-ia^nt.  mortar 

6  h:  "■ 
3   br'    .;     -           •  -         -w 

15   bricli    har.^iU;i>.   i,av,j 

2G   mea  on   industrlal^ailway 

3  teamsters .".'.?.'. 

■  3  teams     -     _  J 

3   form    setters 

.'    v.-atr-r    boys. 

labor !:•.  ya^l:. -    _     ': 

_  .  „  .  labor  apd  KKiberla'.?, .  .  .  .  ..•,-_■•.,•  ■  ••.:  •      ,    -     -  ^ . 

Assuming  500  brick  .p«r  ^i^9,^j|?sifdg9^  ipaag^i^.  J^€^._A&^ 


cost    oft,-   tj  J    tsT 


Materials 
Labor     :. 


-d. 


Total .  .v: y  .  .'8-62 

•  !„,,f   ?■  bbis.  of  cement  ^yere  reqnire-l  '-■="-  i-^ni^  ^>r¥ck  laid,   and 
r'  1,000  brick  laid  was  ^17.24. 
-:  of  superintendence  on  the  wo: .    :  ^^irt  9^0  per  day. 

and  repairs,   waste  and   depgrj^iation ,  aggves^^^.^ati«Mt  f 40  wr  jij^. 
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In  reviewing  these  figures  it  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  they  omit 
a  number  of  costs.  For  example,  the  cost  of  lumber  for  sheeting, 
runways,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of  lumber  and  construction  for  certers 
are  not  included.  Other  lacking  items  will  be  noted  by  those 
familiar  with  such  work.  Though  Incomplete  as  noted  the  figures 
will,  we  believe,  prove  decidedly  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
novel  methods  of  work  adopted. 

[The  costs  are  given  In  greater  detail  In  the  following  paragraphs.] 

Cost  of  a  Brick  Sewer  in  Water-Soaked  Sand  at  Gary,  Ind.* — 
In  our  issue  of  Aug.  5,  1908,  we  described  in  some  detail  the  con- 
struction of  a  sewer  in  water  soaked  sand  at  Gary,  Ind.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  unwater  the  sand  by  bleeding — by  sinking 
well  points  in  the  sand  along  the  line  of  the  sewer  and  drawing 
out  the  water  with  pumps.  At  the  time  this  description  was  pub- 
lished the  construction  had  not  been  completed  nor  the  costs  fully 
analyzed,  so  that  the  costs  then  published  were  only  approximate. 
Since  then  the  cost  of  the  work  has  been  worked  out  in  considerable 
detail  by  City  Engineer  A.  P.  Melton  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Scheflow,  and  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Melton. 

The  costs  were  complied  by  keeping  a  force  and  time  account  of 
the  work.  The  inspector  kept  the  records  on  blanks  prepared  for 
the  purpose  and  checked  them  with  the  books  of  the  contractor's 
timekeeper.  While  some  items  of  cost  familiar  to  the  contractor 
were  not  thus  included,  yet  the  figures  given  may  be  considered 
very  close  approximation^. 

The  work  comprised  4,258  ft  of  brick  sewer,  ranging  from  7  ft. 
circular  section  to  6  ft.  4  in.  by  8  ft.  11  in.  oval  section,  all  with 
shells  consisting  of  2  %  rings  of  brick.  The  soil  was  fine  sand  water 
soaked  below  a  level  about  22  ft.  above  subgrade ;  the  water- 
soaked  sand  ran  on  a  slope  of  about  1  on  15.  The  trench  ranged 
from  18  to  30  ft.  in  depth.  The  method  of  excavation  was  fully 
described  in  our  Issue  of  Aug.  5.  Briefly  a  preliminary  wide  cut 
was  made  some  5  to  15  ft  deep  with  machines,  then  well  points 
were  sunk  and  the  ground  drained,  after  which  excavation  pro- 
ceeded by  hand  between  sheeting.  The  masonry  work  and  back- 
filling followed.  The  cost  of  construction  was  divided  into  the 
following  items:  Machine  excavation,  sheeting,  pumping,  hauling 
materials,  sewer  building,  backfilling,  materials  and  organization. 

Machine  Excavation. — The  preliminary  wide  shallow  cut  only  was 
excavated  by  machine.  A  %  cu.  yd.  Hayward  orange  peel  bucket 
operated  by  a  25-hp.  engine  was  used  for  the  first  1,900  ft  and 
took  out  21,250  cu.  yds.  at  the  following  cost: 

Item.  Total.       Per  cu  yd. 

Engineer,    56    days,   at   $6 $    336.00         $0.0153 

Fireman,   56  days,  at  $3.50...       196.00  0.0092 

Laborers.    255   days,   at   $1.75.       446.25  0.0210 

Coal,  56  shifts,  at  $5 280.00  0.0131 

Total     $1,258.25         $0.0586 

At  this  point  the  orange  peel  was  removed  to  the  rear  to  work 
on  backfilling  and  a  Page  &  Schnable  drag  scraper  excavator  was 
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mibstltuted.  This  machine  had  a  2  cu.  yd.  bucket  and  a  40-hp. 
en^ne ;  this  engine  was  found  to  be  too  weak  and  was  used  only 
until  a  larger  one  could  be  secured.  Another  objection  to  the 
first  arrangement  was  that  two  men  were  required  to  operate  the 
bucket,  one  at  the  hoist  and  one  at  the  swing  engine.  With  the 
machine  as  first  equipped  and  operated  15,300  cu.  yds.  of  material 
were  excavated  at  the  following  cost: 

Item.                                                 Total.  Per  cxi.  yd. 

Engineer.  31  days,  at  |6 $186.00  $0.0122 

Fireman.   31  days,   af  $3.50 108.50  0.0071 

Engineer,   31   days,   at   $3 93.00  0.0060 

<  laborers,  118  days,   at  $1.75...    206.50  0.0138 

Coal,  31  shifts,  at  $5 155.00  0.0101 

Total     $74».00  $0.0492 

The  40-hp.  engine  was  replaced  by  one  of  60  hp.,  so  arranged 
that  one  man  operated  both  hoist  and  swinging  engine.  With  the 
remodeled  outfit  11,000  cu.  yds.  of  material  were  excavated  at  the 
following  cost : 

Item.  Total.       Per  cu.  yd. 

Engineer,   21   days,   at   $6 $126.00  $0.0114 

Fireman,    21    days,    at    $3.50...      73.50  0.0067 

Laborers,   84   days,  at  $1.75 147.00  0.0133 

Coal,  21  shifts,  at  $5 105.00  0.0095 

Total     $451.50  $0.0409 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  change  of  the  engines  reduced  the  cost 
per  cubic  yard  by  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  one  engineer ;  the 
saving  was  0.83  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  Summarizing  we  have  a  cost  of 
$2,488.75  for  excavating  47,550  cu.  yds.,  or  of  $0.0523  per  cu.  yd. 
For  the  4,258  ft.  of  sewer  the  cost  was  57.9  cts.  per  lin.  ft. 

Hand  Excavation. — The  bottom  13  ft.  In  depth  of  the  trench  was 
excavated  by  hand  between  sheeting ;    the  width  of  the  excavation 
was  approximately  10  ft.     The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 
Item.  Total.       Per  cu.  yd. 

Laborers,  6.441  days,  at  $2.  .$12,882.50  $0.5413 

Foreman,  84  days,  at  $3 522.00  0.0232 

Total    $13,434.00  $0.5645 

The  total  amount  of  hand  excavation  was  23.800  cu.  yds. 
Sheeting. — The  sheeting  consisted  of  vertical  2  x  8-ln.  by  12-ft. 
planks  held  by  two  pairs  of  6  x  8-in.  waling  pieces  and  9-ft.  cross 
braces  spaced  8  ft.  apart.  In  cases  of  very  wet  trench  a  third 
row  of  waling  and  braces  was  put  In ;  occasionally,  also,  hori- 
zontal sheeting  was  used  in  the  bottom.  The  cost  of  driving  the 
sheeting  and  placing  the  bracing  and  also  of  pulling  It  was  as 
follows : 

Placing.  Total.        Per  lin.  ft. 

Laborers.  882  days,  at  $2 $1,764         $0.4142      . 

Foreman,    80    days,    at    $3.50....       ?80  0.0658 

Carpenters,    50   days,   at   $3 150  0.0351 

Total      ..$2,194  $0.5151 

Pulling: 
Laborers,   242   days,   at   $2 $    484         $0.1136 

Grand    total    $2,678         $0.6287 
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'.,^  Pumpfni/.-i?rhe'item' o'^pUhiplng'  eonti»Hses  all  the  work  of  slAk- 
„■  'Ing  and  shifting  the  well  points  and  pipe  line  and  the  removal 
/'of  the  backwater  in  the  finished  part  of  the  sewer.  Three  Emerson 
pumps  took  water  from  the  well  points,  a  fourth  handled  the  back- 
\  'water  and  a  duplex  pump  furnished  .  water  for  bollei-s,  mixing 
mortar,  jetting,   etc.     The  cost  was  as  follows : 

Item.  Total.       Perlin.  ft.     ' 

Laborers,  542  days,  at  ?1.75..?  948.50  $0.2227 
Pipe    line    raei,' -958    daVs/at  l     '   ' 

|2.50     ;...;.. •..•..•'.•■r-.V;..-«,395i.OO  0.5625 

Total  for  pipe  work. . .  ..■.?3,343.50         $0.7852 

Coal,  100  days,  at  $15. .....  ,$1,500.00         $0.3499 

Firemen,   855   days,  at   $3.50. ..  2,992.50  0.7025 

*rotal  for  pumping....  ii.  $4,492.60     •     $1.0524       ■ 
Grand  total    ;....-.;.,.  .,.,$,7,836.,Q0      .   ,$1.8376.        j 

■^iiiping  costs  and  plpe'lirife'  db^ts  haVe 'beeri  separated,  01ftce 
the  first  is  a  continuous  expense  which  does  not  vary  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  second  cost  is  operative  only  when  construction  is 
actually  going  on. 

Hauling  Brick  and  Other  Materials. — The-  materials  were  hauled 

1,500  ft.,  in  steel  dump  cars  running  on  portable  track;    the  cars 

were  pushed  by  hand.     Coal,  lumber,  supplies,  etc.,  purchased  from 

local  dealers,  were  hauled  by  team.     The  cost  of  hauling  was  as 

'"rtfollows: 

y,  Item.  Total.       Perlin.  ft 

Laborers.   1,219  days,  at  $2 $2,438  $0.5725 

Foreman,   80   days,  at   $3.50 .       280  0.0657 

Teams    and    drivers,    180    days,    at 

$5.50      990  0.2322 

Total     $3,708  $0.8704 

Sewer  Constructioii^y'^tba'  construction  of  the  4,258  ft.  brick 
sewer  was  a«  follows:  '     ■>/.':'■-     v     ;,     . 

Item.    "'*  .'      ;  .'"SPatal.'      Jterlin-ft 

Labprers,  1,508  days,  at  $2..$  3,012.00  $0.7073 
Ca?penters;  50  daV-s,  at  $3..  150.00  .0.0351 
Form    setters,    225    days,    at 

$3.75 843.75  0.1981 

Bricklayers,   47i  days,  at  $10     4,710.00  1.1061 

Scaffold    men,    236    days,    at 

$2.75     649.00  0.1524 

Brick    tenders,    236    days,    at 

$3.75     .. 885.00  0.2076 

Mortar  mixers,   387   days,   at 
'-■    ■■■  •>  $2.25    ....  .■^ii>  .i..t,c.  mti^t.,.^     ,  i^6p-75  0.20g^l^.,^,^^.^ 

Total  ,...^. .....'. $11,110.50         $2.60STw  H'li 

As  noted  further  on>  the  cost  of  brick  and  cement  for  the  job 
was  $14,436.50,  or  $2,384  per  foot  of  £<ewer,  making  the  total  cost 
for  labor  and  materials  $4,993  per  lln.  ft.  Since  thei'e  were  520 
bricks '  per  lln.  ft.  of  sewer,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  brick- 
work was  approx<mate^y  the  same  as  the  co^t  per  lineal  foot.  The 
bricklayers  averaged-  4,710  bricks  per  man  per  9-hr.  day.  Two 
barrels^blliilment  WeW  used  per  l,00fl  bricksi/ai-.-iO 
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BackfilUng. — Enough  backfilling  was  done  by  hand  to  cover  the 
sewer  and  to  permit  the  sheeting  to  be  pulled ;  the  remainder  was 
done  with  the  clam-shell  exca\'atbr  fttst  used  for  preliminary 
trenching.     The  cost  of  backfilling  by  hand  was  as  follows: 

Item.                                                    Total.     Per  lin.  ft';;  •   '' 
Laborers,  378  days,  at  $2 |756  »0.1«  baa  I 

The  cost  of  backfilling  by  machine  was  as  follows:  •*"'     ' 

Item.  Total.        Per  lln.  fL*  ■■'**® 

Laborers.   307  days,  at  $1.75... 1537.26  »0.126I     ^ncir 

Engineers.    93    days,    at    >6.,..   558.00  0.1287  t 

Firemen,    93   days,    at   J3.50....   325.50  0,0764  ._, 

Coal,  93   shifts,  at  S5 465.00  0.1092 

Total     J1.S85.75  ?0.4404 

;   \  .MfLttsriaU.—!^rtm  jaaA  ot.  the  ^materials  used  la  tli»  Job  wa»  as 

.foUowe:.    r      ^:.^  i-...   .            :•    '       ■•  ••':' 

Item.                                              Total.       Per  Hh.  ft  '  • 

2,2il,000  brick,  at  J». ?11,106.00  $2.6080  rl 

Utica  cement,  6,663  sacks,  at  ., 

20  cts 1,332.«»  0.3106 

Universal        cement,        6,663 

s-icks,  at  30  eta 1,998.90  0.4694  , 

30  M  ft.  B.  M.  lumber,  at  |20         600.00  0.1409 


Total     .....$15,036.50  $3.5289 

Stiperintendence   and    General   Expenses. — The  costs    of   superin- 
tendence and  general  expanses  were  as  follows : 

Superintendence.                             Total.  Per  lin.  ft. 

Superintendent,  4  mo&,  at  $150..$    600  $0.1409 

Genl  foreman,   4  mos..  at  $125..       500  0.1174 

Master  mechanic,  4  mos.,  at  $?00      800  0.1^55 

Timekee^r,   3  mos.,   ftt   $60.....       180  '  •  0.'">422 

Team.    100   days,   at   $4 400  0.0927 


Total     $2,480  $0.5787 

General   expenses. 
Waterboys.    220   days,   at  $1.50..$    330  $0.0775 

Clearing  right  of  way,  60  days  at 

$150     90  0.0211 


Total     $    420  $0.0986 

SummariztBsJ^  #t»"'liave    the    cost    per   Ifn^"  foot  of    sewer    as 
follows:                '•'■   f'T'                                             ''-  ■•-'"" 

Item.     •      "' •  ■'  '"  Peflliift- 

Excavation  by  machine        ...:....$ -^0.58  ' 

Excavation   by   hand 5.15 

Sheeting     y. .,  0.63 

Hauling  brick   and  other'  materials. .....  D.87 

Pumping 1.84 

Laying    brick    sewer; ;..;;. 2.61 

Backfilling   by    hand......... 0.18 

Backfilling   by   machine. . . ; 0.44 

Materials     3.53 

Superintendence    and    general....'......'..    "  0.68 

Depreciatjpn,  repairs,  setting  ^p  machines  1.50        i- 

Making   3   railway  crossings    (|2,o00) 0.58 

Total    $16.59 

The  work  was  begun  litf  "Aptll  2  and  was  Completed  on  Aug.    5, 
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,  1908,    during   which   time   only    11    days   were   lost  by   the   brick- 
layers. 

Cost  of  a  66-in.  Brick  Sewer  at  Gary,  Ind.* — The  methods  and 
cost  of  constructing  a  briclt  sewer  of  oval  section,  6  ft.  2  ins.  x  8  ft. 
11  ins.  in  size,  at  Gary,  Ind.,  were  published  in  our  issues  of  Aug. 
5  and  Oct.  7,  1908.  This  oval  section  changes  to  a  circular  section 
66  Ins.  in  diameter  and  then  to  a  circular  section  60  ins.  in  diam- 
eter, which  continue  the  sewer  inland.  The  costs  of  the  circular  sec- 
tions, 4,062  ft.  long,  have  recently  been  compiled  from  Inspectors' 
and  timekeepers'  reports  by  City  Engineer  A.  P.  Melton  and  As- 
sistant Engineer  E.  M.  Scheflow  and  are  given  us  for  publication. 

The.  land  through  which  the  sewer  passes  consists  of  alternating 
ridges  and  marshes  differing  in  elevation  about  10  ft.  The  trench, 
therefore,  varied  in  depth  between  a  maximum  of  24  ft.  and  a 
minimum  of  14  ft,  and  averaged  17  ft.  in  depth.  The  material 
trenched  was  a  fine  sand  saturated  with  water  to  a  height  of  13  to 
14  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  water-soaked  sand  was 
very  unstable,  taking  a  slope  of  about  1  on  15  when  unconflned. 

The  method  of  excavation  was  to  take  out  a  wide  cut  between 
natural  banks  to  about  waterllne  level,  then  to  drive  sheeting  and 
excavate  between  it  to  subgrade.  To  permit  excavation  between 
sheeting  the  sand  was  freed  of  its  water  to  below  sub-grade  level 
by  sinking  batteries  of  well  points  and  pumping.  Full  details  of  the 
bleeding  plant  were  given  in  our  issue  of  Aug.  5,  1908.  The  wide 
surface  cut  was  made  with  a  drag  bucket  excavator,  with  two 
objects,  to  get  a  wide  working  space,^  and  to  reduce  the  depth  of 
sheeting. 

Construction  was  begun  Aug.  1  and  finished  Oct  1,  1908.  Labor- 
ers on  excavation  sheeting,  pumping,  etc.,  worked  a  10-hour  day; 
lenders,  cement  mixers  and  helpers  to  bricklayers  worked  a  9-hour 
day ;  bricklayers  worked  an  8-hour  day ;  firemen  on  pumps  worked 
In  12-hour  shifts,  and  excavating  machine  crews  worked  a  9-hour 
day.    The  costs  of  the  various  items  of  the  work  were  as  follows: 

Drag  Bucket  Excavator  Work. — The  preliminary  cut  was  about 
30  ft  wide  and  from  4  to  10  ft  deep;  there  were  33,350  cu.  yds. 
of  excavation  for  the  4,062  ft.  of  sewer  or  about  8.21  cu.  yds.  per 
lin.  ft.  The  excavator  worked  83.5  shifts  and  so  averaged  nearly 
400  cu.  yda  per  shift  of  9  hours.  The  cost  of  operating  the  ex- 
cavator was  as  follows: 

Item.  Per  9-hr.  shift 

1  engineman,    at    $6.... %  6.00 

1  fireman,     at     $3.50'.:.;".'. 3.50 

4  laborers,    at    $2 ......;.■.•. 8.00 

Coal    (Estimated)    ..;...... 5.00 

;  op,  repairs,  etc 2.00 

Total ?24.50 

This  gives  a  cost  of  6.1  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  and  of  50.3 
cts.  per  lin.  ft  of  sewer. 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Jan.  27,  1909.  ' 
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Excavation  by  Hand. — th«  excavation  between  sheeting,  approx- 
imately 8%xl0  ft,  was  done  by  hand,  scaftoldlng  the  material  from 
3  to  5  times  and  an  average  of  4  timea  The  cost  of  the  work  waa 
as  follows: 

Item.  Total. 

Foreman,  51  days,  at  13.25 %    165.75 

Laborers.   2,184   days,  at   |2.25 4,914.00 

Total     15,079.75 

This  gives  a  cost,  of  39.4  cts.  i>er  cu.  yd.,  and  of  11.25  i>er  lin.  ft 
of   sewer. 

Pumping. — The  pumping  plant  consisted  of  3  No.  3  ESmerson 
pumps  drawing  from  the  well  points;  1  No.  2  Emerson  pump  tak- 
ing water  from  the  i>ooIs  formed  behind  the  drag  bucket  ex- 
cavator ;  1  duplex  pump  for  boiler  feed.  Jetting  points,  wetting  brick, 
eta,  and  4  30-hp.  horizontal  boilers  mounted  on  wheela  This  plant 
worked  continuously.  The  cost  of  operation  was  as  follows: 
Item.  TotaL 

Laborers,   464   days,  at  $2 1    928.00 

Fireman.    439  .days,   at    $3.50 1,536.50 

Pipe   linemen,    1.238   days,   at    12.50 3,094.00 

Foreman.   27  days,  at   |3.50 94.50 

Coal.   60  days,   at   $15    (estimated) 900.00 

Total     :i.mi:.  $6,553.00 

This  gives  a  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  sewer  of  $1.61  for  pumping. 
Charged  entirely  against  the  excavation  between  sheeting  which 
was  closely  12.893  cu.  yds.,  the  cost  of  pumping  per  cubic  yard  of 
excavation  was  50.8  eta 

Sheetinff. — The  sheeting  consisted  of  2x8  In.  x.  12  ft  plank  driven 
close  on  each  side  of  the  trench.  This  sheeting  was  braced  apart 
by  two  6x8  in.  walling  pieces  set  3  ft  apart  vertically  and  6x8  in. 
X  8%  ft  crosa-braces  spaced  8  ft.  apart  along  trench.  The  cost  for 
sinking,  bracing,  pulling  and  bringing  forward  was  as  follows : 
Item.  Total. 

Labor,  placing  and  dri^ing,   392  days,   at 

$2.25     $    882.00 

Labor,   pulling   and    bringing   ahead.    182 

days,     at     $2.25 409.50 

Foreman.    27    days,    at    $3.50 94.50 

Carpenter,    36   days,   at   $3 108.00 

Total     $1,494.00 

This  gives  a  cost  for  sheeting  of  36.8  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  trench 
and  of  11.6  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  between  sheeting.  There 
were  about  73  ft  B.  M.  of  sheeting  and  bracing  per  lineal  foot  of 
trench,  so  that  the  cost  per  M.  ft  B.  M.  was  practically  $5  for 
labor  placing,  pulling,  etc. 

Laying  Brick  Sewer. — The  sewer  was  built  of  two  rings  of  brick. 
The  invert  was  built  in  24-ft  sections.  Wooden  centers  with  lag- 
ging 16  ft  long  were  used  in  laying  the  arch  and  2  men  knocked  the 
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centers  down,  brought  them  iforward  and  re-erected  thera  as  f^gt  as 
6,i)r|9k^ayeirs  could  work.  ..The  cost  of  laying  was  as  follows: 
",'      Item.  "',''        '  '.  '  Total. 

hi.f.'  >l^c^icklayferi3,• 'aaS'  tiayS;''at'  $1<J .?2,230.OO 

Tenders,   112  days,  at  $3.75 420.00 

Scaffoldmen,    111    days,    at    |2.75 305.25 

Mortar   mixers,    225    days,   at   $2.50 562.50 

Form  setters,  J.0.0,  days,,  at-^3>75 *•.//,.!.  .j..  375.00 
Laborers,  .715  days,  at  %2,n',. ,, •*.,';.'. m^.  1,450.00 
Carpenter,    18   days,   at  $3 54.00 

Total  '  ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.■.'.■.".■.■.■.".■.'.■...■..".■.■.  .$5,376.75 
This  gives' a  c6^'^'o'^"^l;32' pei*  IliiT  flr^  o^  se^;^^^^  a^nd  of  $5.28  pe^; 
1,000  bricks  laid.  .    •"-.    iv 

Backlilhng. — The  backftUing  to  a  height  of  2  ft  ab6ve  the  brlrHt- 
work  was  done  by  hahd,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  height  by  laq 
1-cu.  yd.  Hayward   clam  shell   excavator.     The  backfilling  by   haiwir' 
called  for  277  days'  labor  at  $2  and  cost,  therefore,  $554  or  13.6  cts. 
per  lin.  it.  bt  sewei*.     The  cost  of  the  clam-shell  excavator  work  was 
as  follows; /'i'.r  . ,, 

li^trj-.'  Per  shift. 

1  enirfneer,    at    $6 $  6.00 

1  fireman,-  at    $3 3.00 

3  .laborers,    at    $2 6.00 

Coel,  (estimated)    5.00 

0%\,  T^epairs,  etc 2.00 

.Total.. ,.$22.00 

There  were  55  shifts  worked  giving  a  total  cost  of  $^1,210.     In  ad- 
dition  the  'Sitkg  bucket   excavator  was   worked   backflfllihg  foi' ''Ts 
shifts  at  $i4.50  making  a  total  of  $'441.     Lumping  tl-ve  work  of  bottj^ 
machines,  ■  trie 'cost  of  backfllHng  was  40.6  etfe.  per  lih.  ft.  <5f  sewer"' 
and  6.8  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
'Tdaterials. — The  cost  of  matei-ials  was  as  follows: 

•Item.  !  Total. 

1,018,000  brick,  at  $5  per  M- • -^  •  - $5,090.00 

,    .    .      3.054  bags  tTtica  cement,  at; '20,  cts!. 610.80 

-      " '3.^5'4  bags  trnivertal  cen*ent,  at'Sff'ets...   I,06«;90' 

■•  i^CAimber    (estimated)    ..;  .i.vu.U.tniii.iJiu!.'.  ,    $(M)jOft      :  ■   /   '  i 

•    Total ... , $7,3W.f0 

This  is  a. cost  of  $l.'8i'per"i?h,ftI'of'^s^^  '  ,"  -'V''^ 

Hauling  Materiala.-^^WoT  d.bout'S.OOOifti.  lof  the  work  all' liaterlals 
were  haulied  from  ttre  railway  sidhJg. In  2  cu.  yd.  st^efl  'dump  cars 
running  on  narrow  gage  track.;  "th*  average  haul  ^^^.X,l(^  ft.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  work  the  hauling  was  done  with  teams;  brick 
were  hauled  by  subcontract  for  7ects;  per  M.  Two'  teams  were  also 
employed  throughout  the  wprk  to  haul  supplies  from  local  dealers 
and  to'  haul  coal  to  the  exoavatorp  wh^  they  were  beyiond  rpai^Ji  iQ<,. 
the  contra<!torB'  railway-     The;  co^it  pf  hanlfng/rwap  a?  fpllows;^?  ouw 

Iteni^'     ;    .,    .,    .;/.      ■     ^  .'  ••.';,>    .■,,^  Tqtft].  ,-(■,,,■.-.» 

laborers,  767  days,  at  $2 ,,  ,$j,5S4.00 

Foreman,   52  days,  at  $3.50 '.'.  •.<^.';'    ''1«2.00       • 

Prick,  hauled  by  team  at  70  eta  fter  M...  ,  1.94.60 
Teams,   100  daya-  at"$5.50 .;;7.'rv'.V    550.00 

Total:.  ..I. .«;  J. *.«..«. ^2,460.00 
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Tbe  cost  of  hauling  was  thus  60.7  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  ;aewer. 
Superintendence   and   General'  ExpennbSc-^Tiye  costs   under    these. 
items  comprised  the  followin£c  ,   eX 

Item.                                                                    ,  "^oSv'^lr,         n.r^B 

Superintem'.ent,    2   mont.....    ..                     ■..»  ^l/O.'.ti' 

Genera!   foiemarr,    i  months.                        ..  300. A*) 

Master  mechanic.  1  month,  .                       .  -  200;u0 

Clearing    right-   of    yi&y .-?,-.  „^M/ 

W'aterbovs.    160   days,   at  |1.5o 240.00    . 

Handy  teams.   52   days,  at  |3 l5«.0(r 

Total     •?',•%,-•  ^^ 

This  gives  a  cost  of  30  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  seiwer. 
Summary. — Summarizing  the  coiti  6i  tife  w6Wt  lifef  llfl^Pfcfet?  of' 
sewer  we  have: 

Item.  ^ 

Drag    bucket   excavation 

Hand   excavation    

Pumping     : .  ►:  1 " 

Sheeting nii-.S 

Inlying    sewer    .-.....,,,,.>  l*-»^.i.>-i»!-»  •  •   ^■^'i'i. 

Backtilling    by    hand 0.136 

Backfilling    by  -  maehino 0.406 

Materials    ..:'..♦. f 1.810 

Hauling   materials j. ...... .  '0.607 

Superintendence  and  genel^al-.<i:>.»%W^.--•.'JV->, 0.300 
Depreciation    of    plant,    riepairs,    etc     (esti- 1 
mated) 1.500 

Total •-••!,*•  -^^v  -I^-SIO 

Cost  of  Roek  Excavation  fer^-Sewei'  Trenches  In -at.— Louis. — The 
following  data  were  published  in  Engineering-Contacting,  May  30, 
1906:  The  excavation  of  sewer  trenches  in  South  Benton  street. 
Sewer  District  Np.  6,  St  Louis,  was  mostly  in  solid  rock,  of  a  lime- 
stone formation  usual  to  the  vicinity.  The  work  was  done  by.  oon-. 
tract,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  is  given  below. 

The  rock  is  a  limestone  lying  in  horizontal  ledges  or  strata,  1  ft 
to  3  ft.  thick.  The  top  4  ft  or  »  ft  of  rock  Ip  m,pr^,  pi:  le^  rotten 
and  seamy,  easily  shot  and  sledged  to  pieces.,  B4lo^;ij^tiia,top  rock 
it  is  hard  and  difficult  to  break  up. 

Dirt  seams  run  through  it  all,  at  times  causing  the  ledge  to  break 
out  back  under  the  sides  of  the  trench,  requiring  conside.rably  more 
excavation  than  is  estimated  and  paid  for  under  the  .specifications. 
An  estimate  of  this  extra  excavation  is  about  20%  more  than  is 
paid  for.  The  specifications  stated  that  when  solid  rock  was  en- 
countered In  laying  pipe  sewers,  the  solid  rock  was  to  be  excavated 
6  ins.  below  the  flow  line  for  all^  pipes  of  18  ins.  Or  less  !h  diameter, 
and  9  ins.  below  the  flow' Ifne  _fpr  pipes  of  greater  diartjeter  than 
18  ins.  The  trench  was  then  to  be  filled  with  sufficient  earth,  well 
rammed,  to  form  a  foundation  ui)on  which  the  pipe  should  be  laid. 
Paj-ment  for  the  work  was  jpade  as  follows:  Class  "-V  C^rth), 
Class  "B"  (Loose  .Rock),  Class  "C"  (Solid  Rock),  and  quicksand 
excavation  for  pipe  sewers  wasipaid  for  at  the  prices  bid  ^or  Class 
"A,"  Class  "B,"  Class  •"C"  and-  quiciksand  excavation,  respectively, 
and  was  estii}:^.ted  for.a-.  ]RrJ4th}^12  iiva.  great^;^  thaua,  ^he  inside  di 
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ameter  of  the  pipe,  for  all  pipe  18  in.  or  less  in  diameter  and  15 
in.  for  pipes  of  greater  inside  diameter  than  18  ins. 

To  quarry  the  top  roclc,  the  drill  holes  were  staggered,  spaced 
about  4  ft.  apart  along  the  trench  and  about  6  ins.  from  the  sides 
of  the  required  width  of  trench.  See  Pig.  5.  In  the  lower  and  hard- 
er rock,  the  spacing  of  drill  roles  was  2  V^  ft.  but  similarly  stag- 
gered. If  any  rock  projected  too  far  out,  it  was  sledged  or  shot  oft 
by  light  shots. 

To  break  up  a  ledge  or  strata,  the  drill  holes  in  the  top  rock  were 
driven  about  half  way  through  the  ledge  while  for  the  lower  rock 
they  were  driven  %  to  %  the  thickness  of  ledge.  Hand  drills,  1%- 
in.  bit,  were  used,  one  man  to  a  drill,  and  about  10  lin.  ft.  of  hole 
was  drilled  per  8  hours'  work.  The  shots  were  about  one  stick  of 
60%  dynamite  per  foot  in  depth  of  drill  hole. 

The  costs  given  here  do  not  include  Insurance,  collection  of  spe- 
cial tax  bills,  tools,  and  ofHce  expenses.  The  blacksmith  bill  was 
$355,  or  20  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  ;  the  powder  bill  $689.76,  for  about  4,300 
lbs.  of  dynamite;  the  wages  of  foremen  were  $5.00,  quarrymen  $3.00, 
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Fig.    5.      Spacing  of   Drill   Holes. 

and  a  few  laborers  $2.00  per  8-hour  day.  The  total  amount  of  rock 
paid  for  was  1,683  cu.  yds.  The  cost  of  dynamite  was,  therefore, 
$0.40  per  cu.  yd.,  and  amount  was  214  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  On  tlie  sup- 
position of  1-5  more  rock  actually  handled  than  allowed  in  the  esti- 
mates, the  dynamite  is  $0.34  per  cu.  yd.,  or  2  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  The 
average  amount  of  rock  for  an  8-hour  day  per  quarryman  was  0.96 
cu.  yd. 

The  following  tables  are  based  upon  measurements  and  quantities 
estimated  and  paid  for  under  the  specifications.  The  average  costs 
aire  derived  from  this  estimate  and  the  expense  account  on  the 
whole  or  actual  excavation. 

370  lin-  ft,  21-in.  sewer;  average  depth  in  solid  rock,  14  f  t.  : 

Foreman,   67   days,  at  $5 $    335 

Quarryman,    700   days,    at   $3 2,100 

Laborer,    73   days,   at   $2 146 

Total.    600   cu.   yds.,   at   $4.30 $2,581 

287  lin.  ft.,   18-in.   sewer;    average  depth  in   solid  rock,12  ft.: 

Foreman,    54    days,    at    $5 $    270 

Quarryman,    343   days,   at   $3 1,029 

Laborer,    53   days,  at   $2 106 

Total,    317    cu.    yds.,    at    14.43 $1,405 
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314  lia.  ft.,  18-in.  sewer;  average  depth  In  solid  rock.   13  ft: 
Foreman,    65    (la>-s,   at    9a I    320 

Quarryman,    350    days,    at   $3 1,050 

Laborer,    80^    days,    at   f2 161 

Total.    380    cu.    yds.,   at    |4.yi 11.536 

222  Un.  ft.,  15-in.  sewer;    average  depth  in  solid  rock,  11  ft: 

Foreman,    36    days,    at    $5 |180 

Quarryman,    215    days,   at    |3 645 

Laborer,    40    days,    at    |2 80 

Total.    206    cu.   yda,    at   $4.33 |a05 

2il  lln.  ft,   15-in.  sewer ;    average  depth  in  solid  rock,  8  ft : 

Foreman.    32  days,   at   $5 1160 

Quarryman,    1 23    days,    at    |3 387 

Laborer,  60  days,  at  $2 120 

Total,    180  cu.   yds.,   at   $3.70 1667 

Tbe  average  cost  of  the  rock  excavation  was  as  follows: 

y'.        ,'. "  Percu.  jd. 

Foreman    and    labor... ''.'.' .'.' $4.20 

Dynamite     0.40 

Blacksmith     0-20.    ,      " ' 

Total     14.80 

On  the  estimate  of  1-5  more  actuaiiy  excavated  than  allowed 
for  the  average  cost  of  rock  excavation  was  as  follows : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Foreman    and    labor 13.50 

Dynamite     0.34 

Blacltsmith     0.16 

Total     (actual    e.xcavation) $4.00 

The  cost  of  excavation  of  eartli  and  loose  rock  was  $0.50  and 
$1.40  per  cu.  yd.,  respectively.  The  cost  of  backfilling  was  $0.15 
per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation. 

For  the  information  in  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Curtis  Hill,  Civil  Engineer  of  the  Sewer  Department.  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Cost  of  Pipe  and  Brick  Sewers,  St.  Louis. — Mr.  Curtis  Hill  gives 
the  following  data,  which  are  averages  of  work  done  by  contract 
during  three  years.  April.  1901.  to  April.  1904.  The  work  con- 
sisted in  building  40  niiles  of  vitrified  pipe  sewers,  12  to  24  ins. 
diam..  and  13  miles  of  egg-shaped  (18  x  27-in.  to  48x60-in.)  and 
circular  (60  to  108-in.)  sewers.  The  egg-shaped  sewers  were  9  ins. 
thick;  the  circular  sewers  were  13  ins,  thick.  The  excavation  was, 
for  the  most  part,  in  stiff  clay,  only  a  small  amount  of  quicksand 
jj,  occurring.  Trench  excavators  were  not  very  successful,  because  the 
"joint  clay"  caved  in  if  not  well  braced  as  fast  as  excavated.  The 
CThicago  Sewer  Excavator,  however,  made  the  best  records  made 
with  trench  excavators.  Potter  trench  machines  were  largely  used 
for  the  smaller  trenches,  and  cableways  for  the  larger  trenches. 
The  Potter  machine  consists  of  a  movable  trestle,  and  a  bucket  car 
that  rides  on  tracks  on  top  of  the  trestle  bents.  This  car  is  moved 
back  and  forth  by  a  stationary  hoisting  engine,  which  also  hoists 
the  bucketa  The  legs  of  the  trestle  span  the  trench  and  are  pro- 
ylded  with  wheels  that  rest  on  rails. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  actual  average  cost  to  the  con- 
tractors, including  foremen  and  superintendence,  but  not  including 
Interest  and  _  depreciation  of  plant,  .insurance  of  nj,en^  and  office 
expenses. 

Cost  bf  ■  PiPBf  'ibiri  BRibit  afirWBii&;'  St.'  i^uis. 

'  Earth  iSkciv&tiori.         ' '  iS^Kk  Masonry. 

,.■*-?.      .?«3  "5  ^C  OV  t.'t  S 

,  ,  •    "  o  >> .     £-3,        ,a  a  S  >>  ft 

Brick  ^'h'"  Su  "  ^ 


'O  t,  -v  ft        "O  '^  ^^  o  * 


.£  I     'O  u  -vft       "0°"  c^         o  a>  s' 

P»a>  •        ■    ■     ■•'  ■  >>  .  _,  Ml  r-> 

123^'   X    15'* 30  I.IS"'  ?1.71"  ?6.13        $7.84 

9'     circulart.,..  .1  26  1.0        $0.36       1.00          1.87  .6.13-..r"  8.00 

6'    circulart.... ..  17  0.8          0.40       0.97          1.75  6.30  "      8.05 

5'     circulart..^..  16  0.8          Q.40       0.95          1.80  6.30  8.10 

2'    X    3'J 11  ...        ...-.•.  '0.80          2.40  6.10  8.50 

•  Method  of  excavation  was  steam   shovel  followed  by  a   cable- 
way.     The  lumber  bracing  cost  ?3.60  per  running  foot  of  sewer. 
t  Potter  trench  machine  used.  ' 

'v/,  j  No  trench  machine  used.  ...  >i,.,i  u       ■..,!.    nO 

Th^  "ipu.  yds.  per  laborer  per  nr.'*^means ''the  ^fiumo^rOT 
yards  excavated  and  loaded  into  buckets  by  each ,  laborer  actually 
engagefl'  In  digging.     The  average  of  all   the  work.   Including  pipe 
sewers,  was  about  9  cu.  yds.  excavated  per  man  per  10-hr.  day. 
On  pipe  sewer  trenches,  where  no  machinery  was  used,  the  cost 
-.  f^  fi*r,^i>  expavating  was  ^  follows: 
^ V.  •   '^  -/         ,  5i*e  9^  pipe,  Ina,  1 . "  b,epth  in  ft.       Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

21 IS  0.50  J 

.'!'•.  21,|,rt^.,,ft..3P;f.-3^5M,.i. -airij     ,-;7  0.25 

|li.;rf::•^^:v••f:/^?cv!:v';'^-ll ;..  til.    • 

It  cost  90,  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  to  excavate  IbdJ^  rock  in  th^.triinches 
}h  and  16  ft.  deep;  and  $3.80  per  cu.  yd.  to  excavate  solid  rbcTt! 
':  "Four  men,  the  bottomman  and  his  helper,  with  two  men  hand- 
,'^^'ilng  and  lowering  the  pipe,  laid  21-in.  and  24-in.  pipe  at  the  rate 
^Qf,  sixteen  linear  feet  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  '6  cts.  per'  lin.  ft.  ^hree 
^'men  will  lay  the  san:^e  amount  of  15-in.  or  18-ln.  pipe  In  the  s&tne 
',  'time.  Including  the  material  for  jiirtntlije,  tti'e  cbrti'df  layfng^liie  is 
^Jp^bts.  per  lin.  ft.^  ' /^  "'   "  •'-'■   -'•   "'  •/'''!::"''  ■"''"■ 

^^'j,T«  "4'sood  sewer  brick  mason  wiTl  lay  froni  400  to  500  bricks  Iper 
.  '  iiT,  There  is  one  case  where  four  masons,  working  on  a  6%-ft. 
r,'J)rlck  sewer,  each  averaged  600  bricks  per' hr.,  and  kfept' ft  Ujr  tor 
', ^several  days,  but  this  is  far  above  the  average."  '       '    ' ' ' 

'  _;  "  The  average  contract  prices  for  the  three  years  (19dl-4)  wa6;a» 
..^follows:  ■         ,'. 

.',.  12-ln.'plpe,  per  lineal   foot I  6.46  "; 

•'■'■•'■    i5-ln.   pipe,  per  lineal  foot » . ., .  ^v.W/. » .'.n  O/SSi"-- 

-i)-T      l8-}n.  pipe,   per   lineal   foot .--i«i.'i/rr. ..;«.^'  .OiSO-^i 

21-ln.  pipe,   per  lineal   fo,ot 1.00 

»4-ln.  pipe,  per  lineal  foot. 1.80 
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Pipe  junctions,  extra,  each 1.50 

Slants  for  brick  sewers,   each 0.65 

Earth  excavation,   per  cubic  yard 0.55 

Lioose    rock    excavation,    p«r   cubic    yard 1.60 

Solid  rock  excavation,  per  cubic  y^rd. , i.OO 

Concrete,  per  cubic  yard 6.50 

Brick  masonry,  per  cubic  yard. ^.i'.. 9.40 

Vitrified    brick    masonry,    per    cubic    yard 1-.20 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  excavatfon  tvaff'paid  for-as*  separate 
item,  and  not  included  with  the  pipe  ur  brick. 

Mr.  Hill  Informs  me  that  on  a  recently  completed  bric^  sewer, 
fSaulring  287  days  to  build,  two  Potter  machines  and  a  cableway 
were  used.  There  were  4y,ai8.cu.  yds.  of  Class  "A"  excavation 
(earth),  6,623  cu.  yds.  o£  Class  "B"  (JLoose  rock;,  and  33  cu.  yda 
ofi  CIas:»  "C"  (solid  rock).  TMere; were  2.203  lin.  ft.  of  9-ft.  sewer, 
3.240   Un.  ft.  Of  8-ft.  aewer,   254  lin.  ft.   c  r  .,:r,   1,607  lin.  ft 

oC   SVb-'t.    sewer,    and    1,203    lin.    ft.    of    ;  -vf^r.      These  re^ 

quired   8,177   cu.   yds.   of  hard  brick  u.   yds.  of 

vitri^ed,  brick  ujasoary.     :Tl»e  eK<^\  .  i   "C")   cost 

68   cts.   per  cu.   yd.,   of  which  lli-j   cts.    w;i.s   the  cost   of  the  trench 
machines,      tibe    total    cost    of   this   trench   excavation    (56,580    cu. 
yds.),  including  labor  of  brt^cingr  and  badkfUUnr.  was  as  follows: 
Foreman,   6,400   ht)urs.'al50  cts..  .  . .  k . .  . . .  .$   3.200.00 

"Laborer,    87,000    hours,   at    22  Vi    cts j.    Jit.675.00 

Bottom-man     (pipe    laj'Or),    6,360    hours,    at 

;,    30    cts , i^ :. .     ,  1,908.00 

Waterboy.  3.800  hours,  at  15  its..... ■     570.00 

Tesam,    10.450    hours,    at    50    cts '■. .      5,225.00 

Watchmen.    4.800    hours,    at    25    ctAj*^ 1.200.00      ' 

Machine,    4,400    hours,    at    $1.50... i. .      6,600.00 

aqiq  .I'l-i-  '•.',''  '      ' 

j!01        Tot£d.  •»g.580    cu.    yds.,   at    50.^:8 $38,278.00 

Most  of  the  trenches  require  bracing,  the  tjinbter.  fof  which  costs 
2  cts.  to  10  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation,  wiiicti  is  Hot  included 
in  the  above.     Yellow  pine  costs  $18  per  M. 

The  wages  of  foremen.  Waterboys  and  watchmen  are  all  charged 
against  excavation,  and  no  part  against'  masohry. 

The  cost  of  laying  the  brick  masonry  was  as  follows : 

M-\sons.  9.400  hrs..  at  75  cts.  .'..>", .$'7.0.=><"i.oo  •, 

Helpers,   1,400  hrs.,  at  25  cts ...i..    -J.aOO.OO  o 

Mortarmen.   10,750  hrS.^  at  27%.'.*tB 2,956.25 

Total    for    8,900    cu.    yds.,    at    ?1.52. .  ..|13,506.25 

The  masons  averaged  422  bricks  per  hrV;  or  3,376  bricks  per  8-hr. 
day. 

Cost  of  a  Brick  Sewer  at  St.  Louis,  Including  Tunneling  in  Earth, 
and  in  Rock. — The  following  data  wet^fPuXMshed  Jn  Enoineeri^V^^ 
Contracting,  July   10,    1907. 

The  13th  street  sewer  in  St.  Louis,  Mo!,  wa's  designed  to  give 
deep  drainage  in  a  down  town  district,  where  the  street  is  narrow, 
the  traffic  heavy,  and  the  ground  well  filled  with'  pipes  and  con- 
duits. Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  plans  were  made  and  con- 
tra,Gt  let  for  tunneling  the  entire  sewer.  The  sewer  is  brick,  30-iQ. 
xi(42rin.  diameter  and  1,458  ft.  in  length.  i; 
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Taking  a  mean  length  of  earth  and  rock,  there  were  630  ft.  of 
earth  and  828  ft.  of  solid  rock  tunnel.  Five  shafts  were  used  in 
the  earth  section  and  ten  in  the  rock. 

The  work  was  done  by  the  Myers  Construction  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
during  the  whiter  of  1906-1907,  In  190  days,  including  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

The  contract  included  the  excavation  of  1,156  cu.  yds.  of  earth 


COST  OF  A  WEEK'S  SEWER  WORK  ON  FOUR  JOBS. 
(Two  Brick  and  Two  Pipe  Sewers) 


Kind  of 
Trench  Mach. 


Foreman . .  .  . 

Laborer 

Bottom  man. 
Water  boy . . . 

Team 

Watchman .  . 
•Machine. .  .  . 


Potter 


Wages 

per 

hour 

to. 50 

.22i 

.30 

.15 

.50 

.25 

1.50 


Total  for  excavation 
Total  cu.  yds.    " 
Cubic  yards  f)er  hour 

per  man 

Cost  per  cubic  yard .  . 
Depth  of  trench,  ft.  . 

Kind  of  soil 


Size  of  sewer 

Length  of  sewer,  ft . 


Brick  Mason. 

"Tielper 

Mortarman . . 
Total .... 


tO.75 
.25 
.27i 


Job  No.  1 


Hrs. 
64 

1.089 
50 
64 
64 
63 
64 


Wages 

$27.00 

245.02 

15.00 

8  10 

27.00 

15.75 

81.00 


J418.87 


0.9 

tO.43 

19J 

Sandy 

3x4  ft. 
300 


104 
104 
104 


S/8.00 
28  00 
28  60 


.1132.60 


Cu.  yds.  brick  masonry 

Cu.  yds.  per  mason,  per  hr.  . 
Cost  of  labor  per  cubic  yard 

masonry 

450  brick  at  $8.25  M.. 

0.7  bbl.  cement  (l-3mort.)  at 

$1.60 

0.2  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  $1.10   .  . 

Total  per  cubic  yard  brick 
masonry 


112 

1.08 


$1  20 
3.71 


1  05 
0  22 


$6.18 


Potter 


Job  No.  2 


Hrs. 

64 

1,000 


Wages 

$27.00 

225.00 

14.10 

8.10 


54      81.00 


$355.20 
600 

0.6 
$0.60 
23 

Stiff  earth 
and  clay 

2i  X  3i  ft. 
154 


$51.00 
21  00 
23  10 


$95.10 


61 
0.90 


$1.56 
3.71 


1.05 
0.22 


S6.54 


Carson 


Job  No.  3 


Hrs. 
54 
640 
64 
54 


Wages 

$27.00 

144.00 

16  20 

8.10 


13.50 
81.00 


$289.20 
407 

0  64 

$0.71 

18 

Stiff  earth, 

fire  clay  and 

30%  loose  rk. 

18-in.  pipe 

244 


441in.  ft.  of 
pipe  (double 

strength) 
laid  per  hour 
per  bottom 

man  (or 

pipe  layer), 

whose  wages 

are  30  cents 

per  hour 


None 


Job  No.  4 


Hrs. 
9 

126 
9 
9 


Wages 
$4.50 
28.35 
2.70 
1.36 


$36  90 
120 

0  95 

$0  31 

Shallow 

Black  loam 

21-in.  pipe 


121in.ft.  of 
pipe  per  hour 
per  bottom 
man. 
Trench 
shallow, 
no  scaffold- 
ing or 
bracing 


*  A  trench  machine  is  rented  for  $125  per  month,  and  bums  16  bushels  of 
eoal  per  9-hour  day.  When  the  rental  and  fue'  costs  are  added  to  the  wages  of 
engineman  and  fireman,  the  total  cost  is  $1.60  per  hour. 

and  880  cu.  yda  of  rock,  and  the  construction  of  770  cu.  yds.  of 
brick  masonry.  The  work  was  paid  for  on  the  unit  basis  and  all 
work  done  was  measured  up  and  paid  for. 

The  earth  was  a  plastic  clay,  which  would  drop  out  in  the  arch 
following  the  shovel.  In  this  way  extra  work  over  the  arch  (over 
and  above  the  regular  9-in.  brick  work)   averaged  8  kis.     In  the 
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rock  tunnel,  the  average  was  7  ins.  over  tbe  arcn  and  6  ins,  on 
the  lower  quarter  liaunc-hes  of  the  invert.  These  spaces  were  fiUecl 
solid  with  brick  masonry. 

In  the  earth  section,  a  small  opening  was  driven  4  ft  to  6  ft. 
in  length,  and  braced  with  a  crown  plank  ana  short  upright  sup- 
ports. As  this  was  enlarged,  other  crown  plauks  were  inserted,  re- 
placing the  shorter  suppoi  is  wiiii  longer  ones.  Tlie  masonry  was 
then  built  in  the  section,  removing  tlie  umber  supports  as  the 
masonry  progressed.  Material  for  the  next  section  was  passed 
through  the  finished  one. 

The  rock  was  a  stratified  limestone,  irregular  and  gnarly.  It 
varied  in  hardness,  in  some  places  to  a  flinty  appearance.  The 
blasting  was  done  in  batteries  of  three  shots,  the  first  in  the  upper, 
or  arch,  portion  of  the  heading.  When  this  broken  rock  had  been 
removed,  the  same  process  was  repeated  on  the  lower,  or  invert, 
section.  Holes  were  driven  to  ^  depth  of  about  2  ft  and  loaded 
with  from  %  to  1  >^  sticks  of  50  per  cent  dynamite,  the  size  of 
stick  depending  upon  the  indicated  hardness  and  position  of  the 
roclc. 

The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  fioUows: 

Earth   excavation :  Pe»  cu.  yd. 

Foreman,   520   hrs.,   at  |0.50 J0.225 

Bottommen,   1,320   hra,  at   $0.50 571 

Laborers,    7,500    hrs.,    at    $0.30 1.946 

Carpenter,    830   hrs.,    at    $0.50 359 

Labor,    timbering,   620  hrs.,   at  $0.30 161 

Tunber,   22  M  ft,  at   $20 381 

Watchman,    520   hrs.,    at   .017% 079 

Waste.    585    loads,    at   $1 506 

Total     $4,228 

The  earth  excavation  amounted  to  1,156  cu.  yds.  and  each  labor- 
er averaged  .154  cu.  yd.  per  hour. 

Rock    excavation :  Per  cu.  yd. 

Foreman,    1,000    hrs.,    at   $0.50 $0,568 

Bottommen,    2,600   hrs.,   at   $0.50 ..    1.477 

Laborers,    9,980    hrs.,    at    $0.30 3.402 

Engineer,    1,600    hrs.,    at    $0.50 909 

Blacksmith     070 

Watchman,     1,600    hrs.,    at    ^0.17  V^ 318 

Dynamite,    4,000    lbs.,   at   $0.15 682 

Caps    and    fuse i ..  .i'-.i  .■.-.'*.  .;vv.-«  .v^     .030 

Waste,   445   loads,   at   )1.  .aW££.x.  .-W.SS.V>..>^4.1    -500 

Total     ;..  $7,956 

The  rock  excavation  amounted  to  880  cu.  yds.  and  each  laborer 
averaged  .088  cu.  yd.  per  hour.  In  the  figures  given  above  for 
earth  excavation  and  rock  excavation,  by  the  Item  "waste"  is  meant 
the  excavated  material  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  away ;  in  other 
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•words  the  surplus  6xcayatl6nl.  The  length  of  the  haul  wasaVout'^^ 
miles,  Atid,  where  the  Contractor  hired  teams  for  the  purpose,  they 
were  paid  by  the  load  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  load.  The  figures  given 
for  "wajste"  are  what  the  contractor  actually  hired  teams  to  re- 
move ;  but,  in  addition,  he  used  some  of  his  own  teams,  of  which  he 
iMpt  xu>  close  record. 

U:W   tinoKj: 

•-({J    aj;   fj:?"'^*''  masonry :  Per  cu.  yd. 

;.,.,     Bricklayer,    1,180   hrs.,    at   $1.,.,.  ,..»»>..  ,i>,«:i, $1,532 

Helpers,     2,400    hr&,     at     10.30 ,,,  ..^.,, ...      .935 

Watchman,  480  hrs.,  at  ?0.17  Vi  . . .  .■.  .V.V?V. . . ;  .10» 
Brick,    340   M,    at    ?9 3.974 

Ji  Cement,    460    bbls.,    at    $1.80:.l/;«iUii;U8.  ji  .«i.vr.   1.075 

etlT      .S<w4>    190   cu.    yds.,    at    $1 ......:...../..      .247 

.isqqu  orlJ    ■  — 

.;,.„(  iM.i     Total .?7.$72   , 

A  total  of  770  cu.  yds.  of  brick  work  wer.e' .constructed ;  of  this 
amount  73  cu.  yds.  were  constructed  of  vitrified  brick,  costing 
J12.00  per  M.  Allowing  for  the  extra  cost  of  this  vitrified  bricic 
brings  the  total  cost  of  the  brick  masonry  per  cubic  yard  to  $7.99. 
The  vitrified  brick  masonry  alone  cost  $8.12  per  cu.  yd.  Each 
bricklayer  averaged  .652  cu.  yd-  per  hour.   .  ,;     r 

The  plant  used  in  the  work  and  Its  cost  Wei's  as  f6tlows: 

Dynamo,  20  hp:,-  and  eleetflclty  f*  4'  moiit^ $800 

Compressor    . .  •. . . . . . . .''. ....,...;...  .."...• 250 

Receiver     .  . .  .  .  . .-.  ... * . .' 26 

Air  drills   (IngersoH-Rand,  Nl  Y.),  3*  at  ?110 330 

Pumps,  two  2-in.  at  $60,  and  one  1-ln.  at^SO....  150 

Hand  windlasses    ............I............ 100 

Tools,    boots,    lights,    gasoline,    eta..  ».;'»>• 200 


Wltli  tJj^^  exception  of  the  last  two  items,  all  o^  the  plant  was 
used  In  rock  excavation  alone.  ,The  earth  section  of  the  tunnel 
was  worked  froni  the  outlet  and  tlie^e  was  little  riumping  required. 

In  the  costs  given  above  no  charge  has  been  made  for  plant, 
nor  do  the  costs  include  office  expenses  of  the  contractor  nor  in- 
surance of  the  men.  For  the  information  from  which  this,  article 
was  prepared^  we  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Curtis  Hill,  C.  B.,  of  St. 
Liouis,  Mo. 

Cott'of  Pipe  and  Brick  Sewers  and  Manhole*  In  St.  Louis. — This 
sewer,  which  was  known  as  the  Tarn  Avenue  public  sewer,  was  con- 
structed in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  consisted  of  262.5  ft.  of  24-m.  pipe 
sewer  and  154  (L  of  22-in.  x  33-in.  bdck  .sewer  and  one  manhole. 

The  brick  portion  of  this  sewer  is  under  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  tracks  and  the  street  railway  tracks  on  the  adjoining 
street.  The  tracks  consist  of  five  railroad  and  two  street -car 
tracks.  The ,  work .  here  was  done  In  open  cut.  the  rai1w;ay.  conp- 
panies  supporting  their  own  tracks.  The  difficulty  of  working 
through  and  under  these  tracks  somewhat  increased  the  cost  of  tl^^ 
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brick  sewer.  Even  with  this,  the  cost  of  rock  excavation  is  low, 
since  the  rock  belonged  to  a  class  easily  handled,  being  liorizontally 
stratified  limestone,  more  or-  less  rotten  on  toi>,  while  the  rest 
shattered  well  wijen   blasted.  .-?,..    ^  <  -<• 

The  drill  holes  were  vertical  (diiUed  with  &and,  or  chum  drlllaX; 
spaced  about  i-  tu  along  the  center  of  the  trench,  driven  at>out  2  ^ 
ft  deep  and  loaded  with  IVi  sticks,  about  1  lb.)  of  40%  dynamite. 
The  driller  held  his  owii  driH,  one  man  drilling.  1.  et.  only  one  drill 
with  one  man  to  a  hole.  Limestone  was  ordinarily  found  in  one 
to  three  foot  strata,  and  the  drill  holes  were  driven  to  sticb  a  deptli 
that  the  shot  would  tfearOut  the  strata.  The  layers  of  stone  were 
of  a  depth  at  this  place  that  holes  about  1^  ft.  ideep  loosened  up 
the  stone  to  the  layer  beneatli.  The  top  4  or  5  ft.  (and  sometimei 
more)  of  the  rock  were  rotten,  and  all  that  was  necessary  in  the 
way  of  blasting  was  to  loosen  up  the  ledge,  th^  sledge  and  pi<;lf 
it  out.    The  shots  were  in  the  center  of  the  trencb,' "which  ^othd 
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Fig.  6.     Profile  of  Tam  Avenue  Sewer. 


leave  the  sides  of  the  trench  ragged,  but  the  same  rotten  rock  can 

be  sledged  and  dressed  off  to  required  widtli. 

The  trench  was  3%  ft.  wide.  The  width  of  rock  excavitlon  paid 
for  is  estimated  to  the  extreme  width  of  the  brick  work  down  to 
sub-grade.  The  railroad  ballast  is  included  in  the  earth  excava- 
tion. All  excavation  costs  include  the  lalwr  of  backfilling,  disjHJsal 
of  surplus,  bracing,  efc;,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for  lumber. for 
bracing,  nor  for  the  incidentals,  such  as  care  of  tools,  insurance, 
contractor's  office  expense,  etc.     No  machinerj-  was  used. 
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•.fAitgtttHyj  ei-/n.  Pipe   Sewrr.   ^i^  n*7(J     -.TbTTS*- :>f    ;  i 

'  Kcmh  Excavation  (5%  ft  cut;  150  cu.  yd&). 

Total.      Percu.  yd.     Per  1  In.  ft 

Foreman.  27  hrs.,  at  ?0.50 513.50  |0.09  $0.05 

Labor.    153    hrs.,    at    $0.25 38.25  0.26  0.1& 

Total     ••;••• $51.75  $0.35  $0.20 

Pipe   and  Pipe  Laying    (262.5   Iln.  ft). 

Total. 

Foreman,   10   hrs.,    at    $0.50 $  5.00 

Labor.    120   hrs.,   at    $0.25 30.00 

Bottomman,    63   hra,   at    $0.30 18.90 

Cement,   1-150  bbl.,   at  $1.50 

Plpor  per,ttiiJ.j,  .Ji  .ii  .-w»  4.  ^i>ji  .^li'i'-  •  tU%i*nt 

l^(»vation  per  titi'.  ft 

Grand  total  per  lin.  ft.  pipe  sewer $1.66 

t2-In.  X  SS-In    Brick  Sewer. 
f^.:-      ;■  ^154  lin.  ft) 

'~-r-^.t.^    Earth  Excavation    (9.2   ft    cut;    190   cu.   yds.). 

Total.      Per  cu.  yd.     Per  lin.  ft. 

Foreman.    53    hrs.,   at   $0.50 $   26.50  $0.14  $0.16 

Labor,    630    hrs.,    at    $0.25 162.50  0.85  1.05 

Total     $189.00  $0.99  $1.21 

T  Solid  Rock  ilxcavatlon  (7  rtl.jgut;fi36  cu.  yds.). 

TotafT' 

Foreman,    100  hrs.,  at  $0.50 $  50.00 

•Drillers,  670  hrs.,  at  $0.30. 171.00 

Labor,    460    hrs.,    at    $0.25... 116.00 

Dynamite.  70  lbs.,  at  $0.15,* 10.60 


Total     .jCf--.,.....v*;i^... . .  .$346.50  $2.56  $2.25 

i  Brick. Maaoory  (41  cu.  yds.). 

-ir-  —  ._: Total.      Per  cu.  yd. 

Foreman,    54   hrs.,  at  $0.60.  .......$  S7. 00 

tMason,   61    hrs.,   at    $1.00 . 61.00 

Helper,    61   hrs.,   at    $0.25 15.25 

Mortarman,    62   hrs.,   at    $0.30 18.60 

Brick,  18,200,  at  $8.50  per  M....-.-. .    165.55 

Cement  25  bbls..  at  $1.50.... 37.50 

Sand,  12  cu.  yds.,  at  $1.00 12.00 


Totai  '  J?}.  .1"'.'?.  v.. T$326.90             $7.96  $2.11 

th   excavation    1.21 

k  excavation    2.26 

Total  cost  of  brick  sewer $5.57 


•  At  rate  of  %  cu.  yd.  per  hour  per  driller. 
t  At  rate  of  %  cu.  yd.  per  hour  per  ma«otL 
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Brick  Manhole. 
(4  cu.  yds.) 

Total.       Per  cu.  yd. 

Mason.   9  hra,  at  $1.00     1  S.OO  J2.25 

Helper,   9  hrs.,  at   10.25 2.23  0.56 

Mortarman.   9   hrs.  at  $0.30 2.70  0.67 

Brick,    1,800,   at   $8.50  per  M 15.30  3.82 

Cement,   2.5   bbls..  at  $1.50 3.75  .94 

Sand,   1  cu.  yd.,  at  $1.00 1.00  .25 

Total     $34.00  19.48 

CasC-iron   (head),  490  lbs.,  at  $0.02% 12.25 

Wrought-iron  bands  and  steps,  102  lb&,  at  $0.04     4.08 

Total    cost    of   manhole $30.33 

The  information  given  above  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Curtis  Hill, 
Chief  Engineer  of  tlie  Sewer  Department  of  Su  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
published  in  Engineering-Contracting,  March,   1906. 

Cost  of  a  Brick  Sewer  at  Syracuse,  Built  by  Tunneling. — The  fol- 
lowing data  were  publisiied  in  Engineering-Contracting,  Nov.  14, 
1906. 

The  so-called  tunnel  line  sewer  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  was  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  draining  some  600  acres  of  land.  The  area 
to  be  drained  lies  in  a  .valley,  surrounded  entirely  by  a  ridge  of 
nills,  so  that  the  excavation  for  the  sewer  had  to  be  done  partly  by 
the  open  cut  method  and  partly  by  the  tunnel  method.  The  cost 
figures  that  follow  are  for  a  section  of  the  sewer  constructed  by 
the  latter  method.  The  sewer  has  a  total  length  of  4,717  ft.  and, 
starting  at  Grumbach  avenue  (see  Fig.  7),  tlie  first  section  of 
470  ft.  was  constructed  l)y  the  open  cut  method;  then  came  1,135 
ft.  of  tunnel,  495  ft.  of  open  cut,  670  ft.  of  tunnel,  1,240  ft  of 
open  cut,  280  ft  of  tunnel,  and  finally  431  ft  of  open  cut  The 
sewer- is  circular,  33  ins.  inside  diameter,  constructed  of  two  rings 
of  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar,  and  was  designed  to  flow  one- 
half  fulL  As  originally  planned  it  was  proposed  to  have  cuts -under 
30  ft  made  by  the  open  cut  method ;  the  contractor,  however, 
decfded  to  build  the  sewer  for  the  distance  of  495  ft  between  the 
two  longest  tunnels  in  tunnel  construction.  All  tunnel  openings  are 
permanent,  manholes  being  built  at  these  points,  and  also  at  places 
where  the  tunnel  line  intersects  streets,  a  distance  of  about  600  ft 
apart 

Open  Cut  Method. — Work  on  the  first  open  cut  section  of  the 
sewer  was  commenced  at  Grumbach  avenue  on  Dec.  2,  1905.  The 
cut  ran  from  13  ft  at  Station  O  to  32  ft  to  sub-grade  at  the  first 
section  of  the  tunnel  (Station  4-|-70).  The  first  6  ft  of  the  cut 
was  cast  out  by  hand,  but  from  this  point  to  sub-grade  a  trench- 
ing machine  was  used  to  handle  the  material.  The  first  material 
encountered  was  7  ft.  of  loam  clay  and  gravel,  and  underlying  this 
was  a  stiff  red  clay  containing  stone  and  gravel,  varying  in  size 
from  pebbles  to  12-in.  boulders. 

The  trenching  machine  was  built  by  the  contractor.  It  consists 
of  a  bucket  car  mounted  on  wheels,  and  had  a  device  at  the  top  for 
use  in  hoisting  the  buckets.     The  latter  were  of  iron,  revolving  type. 
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%  cu.  yd.  capacity,  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  on  tr^iching:  ma- 
chines. The  car  ran  on  a  track  extending  over  the  trench,  spiked 
to  cross  ties  laid  on  the  ground,  the  rails  being  laid  so  that  tbe 
car  cleared  the  line  of  sheeting.  A  double  druna  stationary  engine 
in  an  engine  house,  mounted  on  wheels,  was  used  to  operate  the 
car  and  the  hoisting  apparatus.  One  drum  of  the  engine 
was  attached  to  the  cable  for  moving  the  car ;  the  other  drum 
operates  the  cable  for  raising  and  lowering  the  bucket&  The  cable 
runs  from  the  engine  house  to  an  A  frame,  and  a  working  distance 
of  200  ft.  can  be  made  advantageously. 

The  operator,  standing  on  the  car  in  view  ot  the  ti^nch  and 
buckets,  gave  the  signals  to  the  engineer  to  raise  or  lower  the 
buckets  or  to  move  the  car  forward  or  backward  on  the  track. 
Buckets  were  distributed  along  the  trench  and  when  filled  the  op- 
erator dropped  an  empty  one,  picked  up  a  filled  bucket  and  carried 
it  backward,  dumping  the  material  over  the  completed  sewer.  In 
this  way  the  completed  sewer  was  backfilled  as  rapidly  as  the  wor)c 
was -finished.  "TTheiL.lt  was  necessary  to  move  the  machine  ahead, 
rails  were  laid  and  the  engine  house  moved  forward  under  its  own 
power,   carr>-ing  the  A  frame  along  with  it. 

By  Jan.  4,  404  ft.  of  the  first  4  70  ft.  of  open  cut  «ewer  had  been 
completed,  the  remaining  distance  being  left  open  to  allow  the  engi- 
neers distance  for  a  backsight  to  project  the  line  into  the  tnnneL 
This  section  was  afterwards  built  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ttm- 
nel  opening,  only  enough  room  being  allowed  la  which  to  raise  and 
lower  the   buckets.  -  ■' 

The  sewer  constructed  in  the  open  cut  excavation  was  circular, 
33  ins.  in  diameter,  the  invert  being  of  second  quality  paving  brick 
and  the  arch  of  ordinary  sewer  brick.  Tlie  brickwork  was  laid  on 
a  cradle  of  1-in.  hemlock  nailed  to  2-in.  square  forms,  the  cradle 
being  backed  with  concrete  fpr  3  ins.  underpeath  and  6  ins,  at  the 
spring  line.  The  space  beloy  the  spring'  line ^was  also  filled  with 
concrete  T-'S'J  !  ^ 

TunneT  \3fef7ib(f^-Work-^oir  jthe  ,l?«miei^  section  was  first  com- 
menced at  the  western  end  (Station  4  +  70).  It  was  planned 
originally,  however,  to  start  the  shaft  at  Oak  street  and  the  shaft 
at  De  Wilt  street  about  the  same  time  that  the  open  cut  excava- 
tion was  commenced,  and  in  this  way.- Mart,  the  tunnel  excavation- 
simultaneously  in  four  headings.  Iiater  wL-the  ^nwrk'-wms'  carried ' 
on  in  four  headings.  ,  ,  ■   •       .-  •    ■  *  ; 

The  dimensions  of  the  tunnel  excavation  ware  T  ft.  9  ins.  x  6  tti'i 
10  ins.,  and  the  materials  encountered  were  a  clay  rock  and'iin 
some  instances  slate  rock.  In  the  first  section  small  pockets  of  clay 
and  sand  were  encountered,  which  necessitated  verj-  ciose  side 
sheeting.  All  of  the  drilling  was  done  by  hand,  four  holes,  spaced 
about  a  foot  from  the  side,  being  drilled  in  the  face.  The  two 
upper  holes  were  drilled  about  1 S  ins.  from  the  roof,  the  lower  ones 
being  from  18  in&  to  2  ft.  from  the  floor.  At  first  each  hole  was 
loaded  with  one  stick  of  40%  dynamite,  and  all  four  holes  blown  at 
once.  This  threw  down  the  whole  face  and  was  very  effective.^ 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  charge  was  too  heavy  for  the  ttm-' 
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bering  to  stand  safely,  and  accordkigty  *tbe ^tWo^  trblJibr ' hO(i^sH?ei*iB 
loaded  with  11/2  sticks  of  dynamite  and  fired.  After  the  mudk  had 
been  cleared  away  the  two  lower  noles  were  loaded  with  the  sara6 
sized  charge  and  fired.  The  .result  proved  satisfactory.  The  holes 
were  drilled  from  2  ft.  to  21/2  ft.,  and  the  face  thrown  out  by  the 
blast  had  a  depth  of  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  Before  a  blast  was  fired  a  plat- 
form was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  face,  and  the  material  or  muck  was 
blasted  out  upon  it.  In  this  way  the  material  was  paore  easily 
handled.'  '■'  '"  ■  ■-  -^•■-'  '"  -  ■'.^'*  '■■-■-■'■  -' "-'';^  ■■"''•■;,,' ■■■'./Vj'^ 
The  method  of  timbering  thfe'tttnhel  is  shown  <n  li'lg'l  8.  'Alt  Opi- 
ber  used  in  the  tunnel  w^s  beech,  wlfiich  on  accouht  of  its  toughness 
did  not  splinter  or  brush.  The  timber  consisted  of  6-in.  x  6-ln. 
frames,  spaced  about  5  ft.  centers.  The  cap  and  sill  were  5Vi  ft. 
long  and  uprights  were  6i/^  ft.  long,  with  corners  temporarily 
strapped   with    angle    iron,    which   was   withdrawn    a:fter  ov^rhekd 

ni  "  ■'-■■'    ''  ■    '    '^ 

-j_.  /Space for driyincr OYerheacf Sheefimr     fiiO^'"^    '        '  '  '    '''  '' 
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and  sidebrldging  had  advanced  two  frames.  On  top  of  the  frames 
at  each  corner  were  blocks,  on  which  was  placed  2-ln.  plank,  leav- 
ing a  space  for  driving  overhead  sheeting.  On  account  of  this 
overhead  sheeting  causing  a  pressure  on  the  plank  placed  on  the 
blocks,  the  edge  of  the  plank  was  beveled  and  the  overhead  sheeting 
pointed  to  allow  it  to  enter  the  space. 

The  excavated  matter  was  removed  In  buckets,  similar  to  those 
described  under  open  cut  work.  These  buckets  were  placed  on  a 
platform  car  which  ran  on  a  2-ft.  grage  track  carried  along  as  the 
tunnel  progressed.  The  car  was  pushed  to  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel by  one  of  the  men,  where  it  was  raised  by  trenching  machine 
previously  described,  and  conveyed  to  the  dumping  ground.  The' 
excess  of  material  was  used  In  filling  low  land  near  the  tunnel 
opening,  the  haul  consequently  being  very  short.  The  platform 
car  was  also  used  in  carrying  lumber  and  other  materials  Into  the 
tunnel,  and  in   carrying  out   bouldc-s,    etf . 
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,  .Tlie  totxl  air  caused  by  the  dynamite  fumes,  also  from  working 
so  far  in  the  tunnel  without  ventiiation.  was .  overcome  by  pump- 
ing fresh  air  into  the  tunnel  through  a  9-in.  galvanized  pipe  by 
means  of  a  rotary  steam  fan.  In  tliis  manner  the  air  was  kept 
very  pure,  and  within  a  short  time  after  a  blast  was  fired  the 
fumes  had  passed  away  and  the  workmen  wer«  able  to  return  to 
the  tatreast  of  the  heading  to  clear  away,  the  mucic 

Some  water  was  encountered,  and  this-  was  pumped  from  the 
tunnel  at  tiie  low  points,  as  Statibn  4 -f  70  and  shaft  at  Oak  street, 
by  means  of  a  steam  siphon  into  the  completed  sewer.  At  the 
I>eW1tt  street  shaft  the  water  was  pumped  out  by  a  pulsometer, 
^d  in  this  way  the  tunnel  was  kept  coBiparatively  dry.  In  the 
section  of  the  tunnel  from  Oak  street  to  DeWitt  street  a  very  bard 
clay  rock,  bearing  g>-psum,  was  encountered,  which  proved  not 
only  hard  to  drill,  but  could  not  be  blasted  out  satisfactorily,  ^n 
addition  water  ran  continually  from  the  breast  of  the  heading  and 
also  from  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  making  constant  pumping  neces- 
sary. The  drillers  were  obliged  to  wear  rubber  suits.  The  rate 
of  progress  was  about  one-half  as  great  as  in  the  section  fron^ 
4  + '0   to  Oak  street  ,, ;  .  ,      inr^tj   j.  .,,    i^jai; 

Coat  Data  on  Tunnel  8ev>^  Con9tr»9*ion,~r<^08i  data  on  thej|i;on- 
struction  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  first  section  of  the  sewer 
built  by  the  tunnel  method  are  given  below.  These  costs  are  for 
a  total  length  of  sewer  of  1,047  ft.,  that  is,  forthe  sewer  starting 
at  Station  4  +  70  to  within  about  100  ft.  of  DeWitt  street  (see 
Fig.  7).  In  these  data  the  cost  of. drilling  per  foot  of  hole  could 
not  well  be  separated  from  picking  and  shoveling  into  buckets, 
as  some  men  worked  on  both.  The  drilling  was  all  done  by  )iand, 
and  after  a  shot  was  fired,  the.  drillers  shoveled  the  muck  and 
trimmed  up  with  picks.  Water  was,  in  general,  taken  care  of  vjth 
a  steam  siphon  at  one  shaft  and  pulsometer  al  QfhSr.  '  Hand  tetll- 
Ing  was  occasionally  resorted  to.  '  '    ''^'  '   ''       ~  '     '  ' 

From  Jan.  15  to  Feb.  22,  In  35  days  of  actual  work,  173  lin.  ft. 
of  ttmnel  was  exca^-ated,  or  an  average  of  4.94  ft  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  The  allowed  excavation  was  4&.18  cu.  ft.  per  lineal  foot  of 
tunnel ;  consequently  an  average  of  8.26  cu.  yds.  was  excavated 
each  day.  The  material  was  hard  red  clasy,  which  wprked  well. 
The  work  was  done  by  one  gang  working  ten  hours  per  day.     The 

labor  cost  per  day  was  as  follows:         ■       '  '      -•'■'■'■ 

Perdav.  Total.         Per  lin.  ft.' 

6  men    in    tunnel     ?2.00  ?12.00  |2.43 

1   sheeter     ., , 3.00  3.00  .60 

1   foreman     .-' 2.50  2.50  .50 

1  engineer .1.  .t  i  •.-.•.•  1.75    •  -  1.75  .35 

4  men  on  top .;....  i-.i  •.  ^  •  1. 75  T.»0  1.42 

1  waterboy ;.•.-.-.    l.-OO  1.00  .20 

Total ;  i..  ;.i;  l;..  . ..  |27.25  |5.50 

From  Feb.  22  to  March  23,  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  per 
day  were  worked  by  the  men  In  the  tunnel.  The  actual  number  of 
days  worked  was  30,  and  in  this  time  115  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel  was 
excavated,  an  average  qt.^.S^  Jin.  ft.  per  24  hours,  or  1.28  lin.  ft 
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per'S-hr.  shift,  "fhe  niatferial  Was  clay'  rock  Mtti  from  13  iiiis.  to 
20  ins.  of  gypsum  In  the  bottom.  This  material  was  very'  iiafS 
and  progress  was  consequently  slow.     The  labor  cost  per  day'WJtk 

as   follows:'  Mi.:-;    >.^;l;    ..         i--:    n  .  ''nf 

Per  shift  Per  day.  Per  lln.  ft 

'        6  men    In  -tiinliel.'. ?2.00  $36.00  ^9.40 

1  sheeter 3.00  6.00  1.57 

2  men    on   tpff   ,^t;.  .^j,.;. ...  .^  •    1-75  7.00     :  1.82 
1  engineer     .:.. ','.... .^..',...1.75  3.50  0.91 

1  waterboy'"^.''r-.K".'-.}'.'.-.*-.l.?V  1.00  210d  0.52' 

Total     554.6ft;>,'  j,V,tIJ4.22 

The  6  men  In  the  tunnel  worked  an  8-hr.  sHiff';  all  otherf 
worked   12  hours.  .;'♦»! 

From  March  23  to  April  4,  two  headings  were  worked,  the  rtieh' 
in  the  tunnel  working  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  The' 
actual  number  of  days  worked  was  13,  and  in  this  time  the  tunnel 
was  advanced  216  ft.,  or  8.31  ft.  per  heading  per  24  hours.  At 
the  shaft  heading  at  Oak  street  the  material  was  a  soft  clay  rocK 
Which  worked  easily.  In  the  west  heading  the  gypsUm  tibiltlttiied 
until  March   14,  when   it  disappeared   entirely.  "      '         "  > 

-  The'tobo*  e«st  pw 'day  was  as  follows:  '     "'■  ''''■''•'^  ^*'^^'-' 

•''•vV'-'f.    ■<:U    'U>    ,-:..i;  1',^.     '•  TotaJ    '•    ^"     ''"J"'M-''<J« 

"1      .  .,..-.rr  Pershiff        perdayuiM  P6r  IW  ftlji"' 

12  men  in  tunnel ....;$2.00  §72.00  |4.33 

2   sheeters    .  .  .^ 2.00  12. QO         .         0.72 

6  men    on    top     1.75  21.00    ,        ,1.^6      ,., 

2   engineers     1.75     '-     -^7.0»"'    "'    0.48    '"'^ 

1  team 4,00    .    i    i  niS.iOOi  --      ''    0.49    J^n 

_;.,.   ^^  .^.iineiboy ,  ..j,{.j.l.2^.,„i  ;,„   :M9,„   ,.,   ^M?..*  ^.n 

i-u.  Vi^btai" -.^i.' .'.'I'.  .iH'.  .'''■•■'**  1122.^0"'*^  '■  Tt'M  ^"^ 

r:  ■      •;  .    .■  ./  •■  '/  ■•       ■"  ^,     :-  ■/    ,  ■  i  '  ■  H-h^ 

The  materials  used  in  the  work  from  Jan.   15  to  April  4,.wlien; 

the  first  section  of  the  tunnel  was  completed,  were  as  fojlows;;   ,;i  ; 

Rate.  TotaL   . ,    Per  lln.  ft^'   ' 

t255'ibs:''#nia.ittite..'.. '..'.'.'.  $0.14  ?315.70       ■"^io.f$'^ 

32  tons    cdal    .;..........    3.50  112.00  ^-. 

til 0  gals,    olive    oil 45  49. oU 

50  gals,    engine  , oil 34%  17.-5 

860  electrical     exploders...      .03i^  30.10 

55,000  ft  B.   M.  lumber......  16.00  880:00 

Total'    .......... .V. .'. . .  ...'.,.,,;f.j   .J  1,4  0,4. 5^',.,',^,  J  f^,78  :„„..; 

The  tDtoli  cost  of  the  tunndl  w^rk  from  Jan.   15   to  April   4,  a 
total  progi-ess  of  504  ft.  havhigbeen  made,  waB  feS  folTbwS:   '  ^ 
o,T ':  Per  day.  Total. 

liabor,   35   days ,,^.>.".'.'.,.?  27.25  %    953.75 

Labor,    30   days) ..^I.i'.  i,;  ■        54.50  1.635.00 

Uabor,    13    days .4_t^_i.,',,,,'  [    ).i2l,S(),  1.592.50 

Total     ....,sj ,,.,,,,,,,,t,ttit...  ?4,08i.25 

Blacksmith,  156  hrs.,  at  25  cts, ....»,  33.00    ,. 

Materials. ..  ;:.:;i.'.  3o.  gFltflg.  '.vfi'.  .Jy.  .''".■>'   '  1,405,!?5' ' 

Repairs], .,;,,;,...fjT---.'»)HfKW.*»fl.«i.. 100.00 

qraiitf  totalV|feoll'%tV'a^.  liih^, .......  ?5,624.80'  ' 

Pa¥t'  of^Hacksmith  work.  Sharpening  ptckfe,  etc.,  SfrEs  done  by  'one 
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<a  the  AeAa^'MHiip  mVl^lrf'ibt  sepanited  from jjio^ oi  1^^ 
on  toi§s_  Men  on  top  also  made  wedges  and  afsistied   the  sbeeie^ 
in  cutting" frames,  etc.     One  man  on  top  acted  as  conductor  on  tMfe 
buck^  caV.  ' 

The  above  costs  include  not  onl^  the  excavation,  but  also  thi 
Sheeting  of  the"  tunnel,  and  Itt  addftiop  a  small  amount  vt  cu.-icrete 
work.' ■' ^he  'cdst'  of  "sheeting  this  tUnnel  was  approximately  as 
follows :  ,  " 

TotaL       'Perllr.  ft. 

L;ibor      i     r-,46  |1.'  S 

Timber     bSt*  ■  .  1.74 

"■     '-^    'l-otal      11.426  *2.S2     '.'^ 

Th"  rete  amount^  tp^ about  $11  m  nff 

this  ..  'ting  from  the   total  post    ii'j.  Am 

Jiave  .$4,uss..^u  as  tno  cost  jof  excavating  the  tunnel. ,    iiie 
cost   per   lineal   foot   of   exca:v'ation   would   then,  be    (&.11. 
allow^^- '    '^   -'ation,   45.18   cu.   fC  per  .lineal  f  -  '     ''   ■   ave^&^   ^^ov 
of  e;.  ;  er  cubic  yard  for  the  5d4   ft  The  labor 

refer;  ihe  foregoing  tables  as  "men  .       ..    laicJ  mat} 

tending   dump,    conductor    on    bucket    car,    cutiing    we--  .ill 

Incidental  work.  -.y 

Brickvcork  in  First  Section  of  Tunnel. — The  sewer  c^n^^r j«tigf 
in  the  tunnel  is  the  same  a?  io  the  open  cvtt^^or. ,  33-i^  cirgutoy^ 
?-ring  brick,  laid  on  a  cradle.  The  allowed  thipkness  was  9  n?*?,  or 
^.25  cu.  ft.  per  foot  oJT  sewer.  All  space  below  the  i^rins  In^ 
is  filled  with  second-class  natural  cement,  mij^ed  in -*  1 ;  3 ;  2  pro- 
portion. From  the  spring  line  of  the  sewer  to  the  roof  tunnel  the 
space  is  backfilled  with  carefully  rammed  earth..  The  ^rickworit 
was  carried  4  ft.  from  the  opening  of  the  tunnel,  making. 500, 1^ 
of  completed  sewer  for  the  first  section..  .  .    ,        i^./r 

The   brickwork,    backfilling,  etc,  for   tjbe    50©  ,ft.  of  seweT/^.^ei;^ 

completed  in  18  days  of  12  hours  each,  the  cost  beiAg;  as  f oilqjw^;  ^ 

..„..'  Rate.  Toial,. '^' .Pee-'jin-fL.  ■' 

1  mason    :";. ; 5^.50  5   4.50  ,       30.15 

1  maMb:   . .. ;. 3.00  3.0^'        ^     .11 

5  men,     2.00  IQ.CO  ,3*      ;i 


Total     . .  ?17.50  50.64 


'':l-'i 


The  ma;tff i§|^,  ine(^^19^ce{,ft97  f90QWgttT  ...ht                                .  :  lo 

Rate.  .>'    Total-          P.-r  iin.  ft..-. 

To.'H.o  brick     ,,..., ,.Jl7.W,      ,  .$    562." 

115  bbls.     cement. .;  1 ...    1.20  138. 

105  cii.    yds.   Bra.v«A..i:.l.tS  131..:: 

Total     :.'.'....".....,....'...  /  J    821,;5  il.6&,  '''r 

18   days  labor,  at   J1T.50 '  315.00  ;S< 

Grand  Itotail    .^ 51,146.75  |2.30 

_,        ,  •'••, '  ; 'i  ,  ■-      '       .     fS'>n"i   7 

Tho  above  work:  mcluded  . tS 8  cu.  yds.,  of  brickwork.  ItOseui  yds. 
of  cotulrete  and -310  cu.  yd*  of  backfilling;  The  latter 'wash  done 
by  tiite  men  who  assisted  the  bricklayers,  each  5-ft-,'septio6.!  tkking 
four_D:jen  about  1 14.. hours.  The  laix)r  cost  of  the  backfilling  was 
IllHOvj  The  labor  on  concrete  consisted  of  about  53»>-ft$urs'  work 
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at  20  cts.  per  hour,  or  ?1J0,  .PecJuctIng,, these  amounts  from  th^ 
total  of  ?1,146.75,  we  get'  ?923.35  as  the  cost  of  the  brickwork  for 
tjie  first  section  of  sewer.  /  ...hi      .,-      ■.     •.    i  ■  V,-      ,   .,( 

'   On  this  basis  the  cost  per  lineal  foot  was  $il^5|  and  Ul^^  f:c)s;^j  Pff 
■  cubic  yard  of   brickwork  was  ?6.03.      ,  ;    ,  ,       !    J      . 

^'  The  cost  of  the  forms  or  cradles  used  in  construction  of  brickr 
vrork  could  not  be  separated  from  lumber  cost.  The  cost  was  very 
slight  ,.;.  li 

Shaft  at, -Oak  Street — The  dimensions  of  the  shaft  at  Oak  street 
were  10  ft.  x  16  ft.  on  top ;  the  bottom  measured  9  ft.  x  15  ft. 
The  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  58  ft.  The  materials  encoun^tered 
followed  very  closely  those  •  shown  by  the  test  borings  as  shown 
In  Fig.  7.  The  shaft  was  divided  into  three  compartments,  the 
middle  compartment,  used  for  hoisting  buckets,  being  6  ft.  in  cleat; 
and  the  end  compartments  being  2%  ft.  in  clear.  One  end  com-- 
partment  was  used  for  a  ladderway,  the  other  end  compartment 
being  used  for  a  pumpway.  Beech  timber  was  used  and  sets  or 
frames  were  all  6-In.  x  8-in.  timber;  the  sidewalls  were  16  ft 
long,  braces  6%  ft  long.  The  lagging  was  2-in.  beech.  All  of  the 
drilling  on   shafts  and  tunnel  was  done  by  hand. 

A  machine  was  used  at  this  shaft  for  hoisting  and  disposing  of 
excavated  matter  from  the  tunnel.  It  consisted  of  a  platform  car, 
13  ft.  long  by  8  ft  wide,  mounted  on  standard  gage  steel  trucks. 
Buckets  ^'ere  hoisted  through  a  hole  4  ft.  10  ins.  by  6  ft.  in  the 
platform.  Over  this  hole  was  an  iron  angle  frame,  at  the  top  of 
^hich  was  the  hoisting  device  for  raising  and  lowering  the  buckets. 
.  The  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ti'enching  machine,  pre- 
viously described.  A  4-cylinder,  4-cycle  gasoline  engine  of  30  hp. 
-furnished  the  power  to  operate  the  hoisting  apparatus  and  to  move 
the  car.  The  engine  acts  through  a  two-way  friction  clutch;  one 
way  throws  in  a  single  drum  and  operates  the  cable  which  hoists 
or  lowers  the  buckets ;  the  other  way  throws  gears  connected  to  a 
sprocket  oh  the  Car  wheel,  causing  the  car  to  move  forward  or 
backward,  the  direction  being  controlled  by  a  marine  reversing 
device.  The  bucket  operator  stands  between  the  bucket  opening 
and  one  end  of  th6  car.  The  engine  and  drum  are  at  the  other 
end  of  the  car  and  the  engineer  Is  stationed  near  the  opening, 
where  he  can  operate  levers  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  clear  view 
of  the  shaft  below.  The  nlachine  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
contractor  for   the  work. 

In  sinking  the  shaft,  red  clay  was  encountered  to  within  l5  ft 
of  the  bottom,  when  some  boulders  were  reached,  and  In  the 
bottom  was  3  ft  of  clay  rock.  The  shaft  was  sunk  in  14  days  of 
10  hours  each.  |^Ui 'cost  being  as  follows: 

—  Labor. 

:  $                      Rate.      .        Total.  Per  lin  ft 

7  men    In    shaft    .....?2.00  ?14.00  ?3.38 

4  men   on  top    . .  J.^Ci.vS;; 1.75  7.00  1.69 

2  teams     4.00  8.00  1.M-    ^> 

1  engineer     1-75  1.75  .42t    ,  i 

1  tag    line    boy 1.25  1.25  .30       , 

Total ?32.00  J7.72 
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ilaterial. 

Rate.  Total.  Per  Un-  ft. 

250    lbs.    dynamite $0.14  J35.00             ^0.60 

IOC    electrical    exploders 3.50  3.50                   .06 

4    tons  coal    3.50  14.00                  .24 

Total     J52.50  J0.90 

Summary. 

Rate.  TotaL        Per  lin.  ft. 

Material     152.50  fu.^O 

30    bra.,    blacksmith ...$0.25  7.50  .13 

14    aays.    labor 32.00  448.00  J;78 

19,300   ft.   B.  M.   lumber.  .^....16.00  308.S0  5.32 

Toiul,    5i    ft,'  at    |lV.b7".. JSieiSO  J14.07 

The  manhole  in  the  Oak  street  shaft  was  5  ft.  inside  diameter 
with  a  1-ft.  wall  of  brickwork  to  wUhin  20  ft.  of  the  surface,  where 
it  was  reduced  to  a  9-in.  waU,  and  5  f C  from  the  surface  was 
drawn  in  from  5  ft.  diameter  to  2  ft.  to  allow  for  an  iron  cover. 
Around  the  sewer  the  size  of  the  manhole  and  as  far  up  as  the 
springline  was  solid  brickwork  to  insure  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
manhole. 

First-class  Portland  cement  concrete  was  used  as  backfilling 
around  the  manhole  for  the  full  dimensions  of  the  shaft  from  the 
springline  of  the  sewer  to  the  top  of  the  normal  tunnel  excavation ; 
from  this  point  to  the  surface  the  backfilling  in  the  shaft  was  earth. 
The  timbering  in  both  shaft  a|id  tunnel  was  allowed  to  remain 
in   place  permanently. 

The  cost,  including  labor  on  brickwork,  backfilling,  tending 
masonsi  and  all   Incidental  work,  was  as  follows: 

Labor. 

Rate.  Total. 

1  mason     14.50  %  4.50 

1  mason     3.00  3  00 

5  men 1.75  8.75 

Per  day  «C-4«ai jiours $16.25. 

n'      >'                                            Rate.  TotaL 

5    men    $1.75  $8.75 

Rate.  Total. 

4   2/5  days   $16.25  $71.50 

IVi    days    8.75  13.13 

Total    labor     $84.63 

Material. 

Rate.  Total. 

19,500   brick     .......$7.50  $146.25 

70  iron    steps     *.,...  ar.  i!<M.3i-      .08  5.60 

1   iron  cover 10.00  10.00 

24  bbls.    cement     1.70  40.80 

19  cu.     yds.     gravel 1.25  23.75 

Total    material     $226.49 

Summary. 

Labor     $  84.63 

Material     '. 226.40 

Total $311.03 
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The  measured  work  completie  was  37  cu.  yds.  brickwork,  10  cu. 
ydg^  concrete,   65  cu.  yds.   bac"kiilling. 

Shaft  at  Dc  Witt  Street. — The  dimensions  of  the  JSJmftPat  De  Witt 
street  were  9  ft,,  by  15  ft.  TThe  shaft  was  stmk  t(^;',^ 'deith  of  361^ 
ft,  through  red  clay  mixed  with  a  few  boulders,  anfi  4  ft.  of  clay 
lock^^t  tlie  bottbmi  The  shaft- wa-s  sunk  in  seven  day*  bf'ten  houra 
each,  the  cost  being  as  foUoTjfs.i  ,    .,  :  - 

Labor.  ^ 

Rate.  .,  "Total.. ;  Eiettjlin-'f' 

6  men   in    shaft. ^ ...$2.00-.  ?12.00  $2.31 

2  men     on     top., 1.75-  3.50  .67 

1  foreman .2.00  2.00  .38 

'^  $17.50  $3.36 

tdJ9frj5id[ay*i"iU.ii?.i'-..'»A"^.tVi1n  .-117.50  $122:50  $3.36 

■3T_,r' Engineer,    5    daya... ....... .,     l.'JSii  ,  8.75  .24 


e«'/ 


Sheetqr,    5    days.... 3,00  1.">.00  .41 

21    hours,    blacksmith . ..     '.25  5.25  .14 


Total     U51;5a/  ■        .$4.15 

Material.    ■' ""'^"^  ^"-''•*  ' 

110  lbs.    dynamite $0.12  flJ.20 

50  electric    e.Kploderts...:.   3.50  ••'    ■>  "1:75  ' 

2   tons   coal   3.50  7.00 

10,500  ft.    B.   M.    lumber 16.00  168.00 


•  yi'J 


;  I  ailj  1189.95 

Total. 

•LabotWflWiJ;'! ..^ $151.50 

Material     .  ..> ,  . . .  ^...^-..-.j;. .  iinn/n  .i.,>:.v  189.95  i 


Total,     36i^     ft.,    at    $5caf3v\ $341.45  $9.35 


Co^t  Data  on  Second  Section  of  TunneL — The  second  section  of 
the  tunnel,  from  Oak  street  to  De  Witt  street,  543  ft.,  was  driven 
In  139  days'  labor  of  24  hours  each.  The  average  progress  was 
aboue'3.9  ft.  per  day,  or  l.a  ft.  per  ehiff  of  eight  hours;    • 

Th*mdlerial  from;  entrance  (Station  9  +  88)  to  Station  10  +  12 
was 'elay^  rock,  Which  broke  up  easily,  but  from  this  potrtt 'to 'Sta- 
tion l'5,tlje  material  I  was  a  hard  clay  rock  bearing  ^gypsum,  much 
of  whicti:  wa.s  of  a  flinty  nature  ^ancj  very  difficult  to  handle.  ;  An- 
other disagreeable  feature  of  this  section  was  the  large  amount  of 
watei*  encountered,  which  was  continuous  ft-Om  Station  10  +  50  to 
Station  J^.  Men  were  obliged  to  Wtear  rubber  suits  and  pumping 
and  bailinS  were  constantly   necessary. 

The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows-: 

M'f     .  ,... -i  ..•■■,    ;i<-ii     i 

J      lATbor.       ;■    ^"9fn»;'    .bI'WI^ 

•^      Per  8hlf^.'"''i^er&  "i»ei-'lin.  ft 

4.  men    In    tunnel ...$2.00    ..     )  $24.00  $6.15 

1   sheeter     .., 3.00  6.00  1.54 

3  men    on    top •ii.VV^.'-lVTS  10.50  2.681 

Ijehfelheer     . .  .,•.•.■.•.■.-..■.•..■...■  1;76 3.50     •  ■  ..^-^ 

;^-  .|^qtal     $44.00  $11.28 


SEWERS.  cd'i^buYts-^B't/i^^s.  fer9 

Labor  (Continued). 

139  davs     J44.00        16.116.00  ?11.28 

77   davs  extra  rnen  balling.,      2.0X)              154.00  .28 

62  days    blackBmiih 1.75              108.50  .20 

62 -days  waiterboy    l"'*               62.00  .11 

Grand  total  for  labor. $6,440.50  J11.87 

Materials. 

Rate.             TotaL  Per  Un.  ft 

40ft  lbs.  dynamite   ?  0.14           (  56.00  $0.10 

945  lbs.    dynamite     12.00               113.40  .21 

*fj  8  exploders 3.&0  .05 

2S0  gals,    olive,  oil ......        45              :  .23 

51  gals,  engine  oil   (bbl.)..         .34 Vi  .03 

35  tons  coal 3.r>0             U::..  >  .22 

?466.00  $0.84 

:SY,400  ft.  B.  M.  lumb«r.,...  .?16.00           ?598.40  ?1.10 

Summary. 

Total.  Per  iiii.  ft. 

Lii;,or     ?6, 440.50  41i-8' 

Material 466.00  ,,    <"'j-'&^ 

Lumber     598.40'  'lilO 


Lumber 

Total.  543  ft.  of  tunnel  at  ?13.82.  .?7.504.90    """llS.Sl 


'^^Hi: 


A  •  in  the  case  6t  the  lirst  section  the  above  figures  include  the 
cost  of  sheeting  and  a  small  amount  of  concrete. 

Til*  cost  of  the  material  for  the  sheeting  was  $598.40,  and  the 
labo^  cost  was  approximately,  as  follows : 

6^5  hours,   at   25   cts $17-;.7.5 

X.yOO  hours,  at.l7V4    cts. d-i^-Zb 

Total    „  . .  .,..•?. <■.•! $417^00 

Total.        PerlicL-ft. 

Liumber     ?    598.40  ?1.10 

i.abor     417.00  .77 

Total     ?1,015j10  $1.87 

ThS  cost  of  the  labor  on  concrete  was  approximately  $149.50; 
deducting  this  sum  and  the  cost  of  sheeting  from  the  total  of 
$7,504.90,  and  we  get  $6,340  as  the  cost  of  excavating  the  second 
section  of  the  sewer.  .  As  the  second  section  of  the  tunnel  was  543 
ft.  long,  the  actual  average  cost  per  lineal  foot  was  $11.67  ;  the 
average  cost  per  cubic  yard  pf  excavation  was  $7.00. 

Cost  of  Third  StgttioH  of  Tulinel. 
Section  3  of  the  tunnel,  from  Station  15  +  45.5P  to  21  +  50,  or 
605  ft.,  was  driven  in  95  days  of  24  hours  each,  or  6.36  ft.  per  24 
hours.  Work  on  Section  3  began  on  Aug.  22,  with  gang  working 
east.  On  Oct.  8,.  another  sliaft  was  opened  and  gang  started  west 
from  shaft  No.  3!  .  ihe  two  headings  met  on  Nov.  2.  The  .laborers 
in  tunnel,  and  sheet ers,  worked -in  8-hr.  shifts,  and  engineers  and 
men  on  top  were  on  duty  12  hours.  The  material  was  clay  rock, 
not  hard,    and  therefore  easily  handled.     In  this   section   the   engri- 
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neer  attended  to  blacksmlthing,   so   there  was  no  charge  against 

this  item. 

^  Labor  Coat. 

t                                                         Rate.             Total.  Per  lin.  f  t 

855  days,  labor  in  tunnel 12.00        ?1, 710.00  ?2.84 

^85  days,  sheeters  in  tunnel... .  3.00             855.00  1.41 

190  days,  engineer^ ,.••...•.•.  MB"i    uA  3^QM biU,. ~       .63 

285  days,    labor    on    toi) 1.75             495J6  .82 

Total r.''..'.':?.'. .         13,440.75  ?5.70 

"Ji  ■   Prom  alloWeiJ  excavation,  the  cost  Is  ?3.41  per  cu.  yd. 

Material.  • 

21  tons  cOal,   at   $3.25   ton. ..,..-.  ..J   68.25  fO.ll 

1,665  lbs.  dynamite,  at  ?11.50  cwt;,  ,:.■,■.   19X45  -3^ 

fc     762   caps,    at    ?3.50 .-iV^J.  I'^   "Zfifji  ■;  ;         .04 

t-    190  gals,  olive  oil,  at  ?0.38.  ..•/••  .•.•.•.'." -Vi.W^  ^'           .11% 

20  gals,   engine  oil,   at   $0.48 9.60  .01  Va 

3      mos.    telephone,    at    $2.00 6.00  .01 

58,682  ft.   B.   M.   lumber,   at   $14.00  M.  . .    441.54  .73 

Total    v..VV'.'j'.<-. $815.74  $1.33 

From   allowed   excavation,    cost   is    $0.80   per  cu.   yd. 

Labor $3,440.75*  $5.70 

Material     815.74  1.33 

Total     .,.., $4,256.49  $7.03 

Setting  Cradle  and  Placing   Concrete. 

'.j\,   -,:.auui  ciiisuail  370di;  odJ   ^aVor.    ''"  ' 

.oi9-\onoo  to  }i<   ■Ra.i^jU         Total.  Per  Ifti.  ft. 

.,    ,96  days,  laboj;  In  ttumel.....$2.00           $192.00  $0.31 

■^''     ^4  days,    engineer    2.00               48.00  .08 

48  days,    labor    on    top 1.75                84.00  .14 

y  $324.00-'-. "1   tfOiiSS 

Material. 

240  cu.  yds.   gravel. .......  .$1.10           $264.00  $0.43 

204   bbls.    cement    98              200.90  .33 

2,828  ft.    B.     M.     lumber     for 

cradles     20.00                56.56  .09 

$521.46  $0.85 

Grand    total $845.66  ll-37_ 

Brickwork  and  Backfilling  Over  Sewer. 
Labor. 

Rate'.'             Total.  Per  Un.  £t 

22  days,   mason   in   tunnel. .  .$3.50           $   77.00  $0.12 

22  days,   mason   in   tunnel...  ^.00               66.00  .11 

132  days,    labor   In    tunnel 2.00              264.00  .43 

24  days,  engineer  on  top 2.00               48.00  .08 

72  days,  Tabor  on  top 1.75             126.00  .21 

TO   ,08  4-  IS   0»   ft<5.d»                                                   $581.00  $0.95 
■•  '•"•■i    ;1  0"  ^  t"  -f'                 Material. 

92,000  brick (.17.50           $690.00  $112 

110  yds.    sand  ....,, ^,,^..,.,. ^  1.10             121.00  .20 

180  bbls.    ceuielit '!.:...': 7    .98              176.40  .29 

Totel  T^t*  ..«*»Uf^ ^987-40  <161 

Grand   t<rtat'T!»':'i;.^.L'..7. ^          n.568.40  $2.56 


SERVERS:  cdS^buiTS  'Af^bRAfNS.  8S1 

The  labor  on  top  under  "setting  cradles  and  placing  concrete" 
was  for  loweriiig  cradles,  mixing  concrete  and  lowering  same. 

The  labor  on  top  under  "brickwork"  was  for  lowering  brick  and 
mixing  and  lowering  mortar. 

The  work  ia  being  done  by  contract  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  B.  Brewster,  Assistant  City  Engineer,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  above  information. 

Cost  of  a  Sewer  Tunnel  at  Chicago,  Using  a  Hydraulic  Shield.— 
The  following  data  were  published  in  Engineering-Contracting,  Feb. 
6.   1907.. 

The  Lawrence  avenue  conduit  of  the  new  Intercepting  sewer  sys- 
tem of  Chicago,  Xll,  is  timnel  work  throj^f  h  clay.  The  completed 
conduit  will  be  16  ft.  inside  diameter,  linedjwith  162.ins.-of  brick- 
work tn  four  rings,  backed  by  a  ring ^jwUcl  timbering  8  Ins.  thick. 
The  bore  being  made  by .  the  shields  is,  thus,  2f^  ft  in  diameter. 
From  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Chicago  River  the  oondult  is  8,220  ft 
long  and  there  is,  in  addition,  an  intake  tunnel  fbr  flushing  water 
extending  out  under:  the  lake.  This  article  refers  onlj-  to  the;  land 
portion  of  the  conduit,  which  is  lieing  built  by  M.  H.  McGovern, 
Contractor,  at  a  contract  price  of  J79.59"l)er  lineal  foot- 

The  conduit  is  being  cdnstructed  by  driving  two  shields' in  oppo- 
site directions  from  a  central  shaft,  about  the  top  of  which  are 
located  the  contractor's  power  house,  shops,  sawmill,  storage  yards 
and  the'  sjxjil  bank  The  shield  work  is  unusual  In  the  fact  that  a 
close  lining  of  timber  segments  is  used  to  keep  the  clay  iq  place 
and  to  take  the  thrust  qf  the  jacks  used  to  advance  the  shields. 
This  timbering  Is  described  fully  In  a  succeeding  paragraph',  but 
it  is  important  to  note  here'  that  it  serves  its  purpose  admimbly, 
being  neither  crushecl  nor  distorted  by  the  pressure  of  the  jacks. 

Shield  Construction  and  Operation. — Fig.  9  is  a  diagram  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  shield  and  tunnel  lining  and  Fig.  10  is  an  en- 
larged detail  of  the  cutting  edge_  of .  the  sliield.  The  ^tratstural 
features  and  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  shields  are  given 
clearly  by  these  Ulustralions.  Bach  shield  is  operated  by  24 
hydraulic  jacks  of  60  tons  capacity  and  good  for  6,000  lbs.  pres- 
sure. These  jacks  are  of  the  Watson-SUliman  type  with  8-in, 
barrels  and  5.75-in.  plungers.  They  are  operated  with  3,500  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  working  pressure  and  2,000  lbs,  per  sq.  in.,  release  pres- 
sure.    Each  shield  weighs  a,bout  8  tons  and  cost  ?8,000. 

Excavation. — The  tunnel  is  through,  clay  which  holds  a  nearly 
vertical  working  face  and  becomes  quite  hard  in  places.  This  clay 
is  excavated  principally  by  means  of  draw  knives  of  the  form  illus- 
trated by  the  sketches  in  Fig.  11  and  the  photographic  view.  Fig. 
12.  The  knives  are  operated  like  a  draw  shave  for  working  wood. 
When  the  clay  is  soft,  two  men  operate  the  knife,  one  grasping 
each  handle,  but,  when  the  clay  is  hard,  a  third  man  is  employed, 
who  also  takes  hold  and  bears  dpwn.  A  strip  of  clay  nearly  5  ft. 
long  is  shaved  off  with  each  stroke  of  the  knife  and  is  passed  to  a 
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third  man,  wbp,^o]il8^.Itj^.i^P^^cl  casts  it  oy.^f  ^^1^  9^0^,^^^  *foi**^ 
muckers  behind. 

The  draw  knives,  made  by  the  contractor's  blacksmith,  are  of 
I//32  X  1%-in.  spring  steel  selif-annealed  In  air.  Two  forms  of  kirife 
are  used,  one  for  soft  and  one  for  hard  clay;  the  difference  Irt- 
fbrm.  is  in'  the  angle  which  the  cutting  edge  makes  with  the 
handle,  this  angle  being  45°  for  soft  clay  and  20°  for  hard  clay.^ 
The  blades  wear  down  to  a  width  of  about  %,-in.  and  then  brea}t^ 
at  the  center.  Other  details  and  iiimei;isiona,  are  givea^  by_  the 
sketches,   Fig.   11.  ^     '      --''-'•     '  -'.■..     .^■■■'^      -''■    ".'i  orIT 

Work  is  carried  on  cohtihubusly  in  8-hr.  shifts,  the  u.sual  .ar- 
rangement being  to  operate  three  shifts  of  miners  in  one  drift  anQ 


■7^' 


>|<...^»^...^ 


E,N*.-QpNT»^. 


iJkrcA'' 
Fig.   9. — Tunnel  Shield. 


tW6- Shifts  of  miheni- Wild  5&ne  shift  of  masona^Bi  tHe'6ttkst''4Hti,  the 
mayons'  shift  working  the  two  drifts  altei-ftately.  Badh' 'Shift  of 
miners  is  made  up  as  follows: 

!Per  shift. 

1  foreman,    at    ?5 ?     B.OO 

14  miners,    at    ^3.75 5f50 

'^,, ..12  muckers,     at     $3.25 3i).00, 

'^uint^  y^l^Qjnen,   at    $3.50 7.00 

.'j.i'T    74  tlmbermen,    at    $3;50. 14.00 

2  switchmen,    at    $2 4.00 

3  drivers,     at     $2.25 6.75 


Per  24  hrs. 
$  15.00 

157.50  - 

117.00 

21.00 

42.00 

12.00 


::;;:•. Total*-  .til..!..  ...■;....••...<•' $128. 25.  $384.75 
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7  )in.  ft.  of  exc&vatlon  per  shift  in  eaclx  drift,  or  14  ft.  perablft  ia 
both  drifts.  The  bore  being  20  ft-  in  diameteiv  there  ^re  1L63 
cu.  yds.  of  excavation  per  lineal  foot  of  tunneL  Therefore, 
14  X  11-63  =  163  cu.  yds,  of  material  are  taken  out  eVery  8  hours  at 
a  labor  cost  for  mining,  mucking,  timbering  and  haui,aige  in  tunnel 

of  1128.25,  or  79  cts.  per  cu.  yd w      i       • 

Timbering. — The  timbering  consists  of  a  solid  lining  S  Ins.  thick 
composed  of  rings  of  4 -ft.  segments  laid  close.  This  timbering  Is 
placed  by  the  mining  igangs  inside  the  tail  of  the  shield,  and  as  fast 
as  the  shield  advances.  The  segments  are  prepared  in  the  con- 
tractors  sawmill  by  a  separate  gang  working  one  8-hr.  shift  per 
day.  Since  about  49a  ft.  B."M.  of  lumber  Is  required  for  timbering 
each  ifneal  foot  of  tunnel,  the  minworfc  is  an  Important  detail. 
^  The  timber  used  for  the  lining  is  rough  hemlock,  costing  $18  per 
B(t  ft.  B.  M.  It  is  delivered  to  the  work  in  6  x  8-in.  pieces  about 
12  ft.  long  and  is  then  sawed  into  segments  4  ft.  long,  6  ins.  wide 
and  8  ins.  deep ;  each  segment  has  its  ends  cut  to  true  radial  planes 
and  its  back  to  ii  true  circular  arc.  The  machines  for  this  work 
are  installed,  in  a  building  at.^tbe  .coatractor's  plant,  and  consist  of 


Fig.    10. — CutUng  Edge  of  Shield. 


a  circular  saw,  a  band  saw,  a  band  saw  sharpener  and  minor  toolSL 
Tlie  circular  saw  is  fitted  with  a  table  which  swings  witli  just  the 
proper  angle  with  respect  to  the  saw  to  give  the  ends  of  the  seg- 
ments the  correct  bevel.  The  band  saw  cuts  the  hack,  of  the  seg- 
ment to  the  true  circular  arc  and  is  fitted  with  a  table  which  swings 
on  the  proper  curve  to  effect  this.  In  operation,  the  6  x  g-ln.  pieces 
are  brought  to  the  rear  of  the  building  and  slid  endwise  through  a 
window  directly  onto  the  tabl«^of  the  cutting-off  saW.    '^ 

The  sawyer  first  takes  off  a  crop  end  to  gei  the  proper  bevel ; 
he  then  turns  tlae  stick  half-way  over,  shoves  it  along  the  table 
until  the  end  comes  against  the  stop  and  cuts  it  off.  The  stick  is 
then  turned  again,  pushed  ahead  against  the  stop  and  cut  off. 
These  operations  are  repeated  for  the  third  segment.  As  the  seg- 
ments are  sawed  off  they  are  piled  up  by  the  side  of  the  band  saw. 
The  band  sa^^-j'er  takes  the  pieces  one  at  a  time,  adjusts  them  on 
the  swmging  table  and  cuts  their  backs  to  the  desired  arcs,  and 
they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  work.  Each  sawyer  has  one  helper, 
and   there  are  two  other  lalwrers  to  bring  the  sticks   to   the  mill 
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and  pass  them  to  the  cutting-off  saw.     The  sawmill  force  works  one 

8-hr.  shift  per  day,  and  is  organized  as  follows : 

■j:    x'j                                                          Per  shift. 
1  fireman,  ^,%, ,|5..^ $  5.00 

1  engineer,   at   $5 .  ■'■.., 5.00 

2  sawyers,  at  ?3.50.^f i^t*iv^.  n 7.00 

4   laborers,    at    $3.00 l:i.00 

Total J29.00 

Thi3  sawmill  gang  turns  out  all  the  segments  necessary  to  keep 
the  work  going  in  both  drifts.  The  average  advance  of  each  drift 
is  21  ft.  per  day,  and  there  being  495  ft.  B.  M.  of  timber  per  lineal 
foot  of  lining,  this  gang  turns  out  495X42  =  20,790  ft.  B.  M.  of 
finished  segments  at  a  labor  cost  for  sawing  of  $29,  or  about  ?1.40 
per  thousand  feet. 
Lining. — The    16-in.   brick   lining   inside  the   timbering  is  placed 


Fig.    11. — Draw  Knife. 


by  a  separate  mason  gang.     It  amounts  to  3.42  cu.  yds.  of  brick- 
work per  lineal^foot.-    The  mason  gang  is  organized  as  follows: 
■■-■■■  Per  shift 

7  masons,  at   $9.  - .  i  .i^.  Jj^wii ;.  Ji.*»lc.  63.00 

R-_  17  helpers,    at    $2.75r.,^.(M..i  f. < ,  •■-r-,'"  ^6.75 

10  laborers,   at  ?2.50. '...'.. ■. '.;.  .^  25.00 

2  drivers,    at    ?2.25 4.50 

Tota4 4. $139.25 

The  mason  gang  lays  20  lin.  ft.  or  68.4  cu.  yds.  of  lining  per 
shift  at  a  cost  for  labor  and  haulage  in  tuimel  of  <2.04  per  cu.  yd., 
or  $6.96  per  lineal  foot 

Haulage. — The  muck  Is  hauled  from  the  working  faces  to  the 
abaft  in  tunnel  and  from  the  shaft  top  to  the  spoil  bank  on  sur- 
face in  cars  drawn  by  mules.  The  same  cars  are  taken  back  load- 
ed with  brick,  lining  segments  or  other  materials,  so  that  they  run 
loaded  both  ways.  In  the  tunnel  the  hauling  is  done  by  the  mining 
and  the  mason  gangs,  but  a  separate  lift  gang  handles  the  cars  on 
the  ©levator,  and  still  another  gang  hauls  them  from  the  shaft  top 
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to  the  apoll  bank.  This  spoil  bank  is  located  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  shaft  top.  since  tlie  clay  is  beinK  saved  for  sale.  It 
being  of  a  kind  particularly  suited  for  certain  burnt  clay  products. 
The  lift  gang  works  tbre«  i-br,  ablfta  per  day.  and  is  organized 
as  follows: 

Per  shift.         Per  24  hra 

2  cagemen,    at    ?3 »   6.00  J18.00 

4  laborers,    at    52.50 10.00  30.00 

Total     J16.00  M8.00 

The    dump    gang   works    three    8-hr.    shift   and  is   organized    as 
follows  : 

Per  shift  Per  24  bra 

1  hoisting  engineer,   at   %o I  5.00  $   15.00         :'« 

1  fireman,     at     54 4.00  12.00          ,. 

16  laborers,    at    ?2.75 44.00  132.00 

2  drivers,    at    ?2.25 4.50  13.50        ^' 

Totals    , J57.50  J172.50 

Ftmu-  these  figures  we  can  make  an  approximation  of  the  cost  of 
hoisting  and  dumping.     Considering  the  cost  of  hoisting  first,  it  is 


Fig.    12. — Draw   Knife. 


to  be  noted  that  this  is  divided  between  the  work  of  hoisting  the 
muck  and  of  lowering  the  brick,  timber  and  mortar  materials.  We 
will,  therefore,  estimate  the  total  cost  of  hoisting  per  day,  and 
prorate  this  sum  between  the  two.  Assuming  that  one-half  the  fire- 
man's wages  and  one-fourth  the  coal  consumption  are  chargeable 
to  hoisting,  we  have  the  following  figures : 

Per  day. 
2  cagemen,    at   ?3    per   shift J18.00 

4  laborers,  at  ?2.50  per  shift 30.00 

1  hoisting    engineer,    at    $5    per    shift 15.00 

%    fireman,  at  ?3.50   per   shift 5.25 

5  tons   coal,    at   $3    per    ton 15.00 

Total     ?83.25 

Taking    the    quantities   given    elsewhere    in    the   article    we   can 
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figure  the  weight  of  muck  hoisted  and  the  weight  of  materials  low- 
ered per  lineal  foot  of  tunnel  as  follows : 

11.63   cu.  yds.  muck,  at  3,000  lbs.  per  cu.  yd,.  .17.45  tons. ;    d 
As  42  lin.  ft.  ol  tunnel  are  excavated  eacti  24  hours,   the  weight 
of   muck   hoisted   during   that   time   is   733   tons.     Turnmg  now   to 
the  materials  lowered,  we  have  : 

u    1.  Tons. 

0.91  cu.  yds  sand,  at  2,700  lbs.  p6r  cu.  yd 1.23 

<^r.2  ^u.  ft.  timber,  at  35   lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 0.72 

1,65(>'  bricks,  at  4%   lbs.   per   brick...  .............  .3.71 


TbJB  total  multiplied  by  42  ft.  gives  238  tons  of  materials  low- 
ered every  24  hours.  The  total  tonnage  of  material  handled  is, 
therefore,  971  tons  at  a  cost  of  8.57  cts.  per  ton,  of  which  about 
one-third,  or  2.8.  ct;s.,  are  chargeable  to  lowering  materials  and 
two-thirds,  or  5.68  et&,  are  chargeaijle  to  hoisting  muck.  The  total 
yardag'eof  ttiuck  hoMed'every  24-hours  isll.-6-3  X'42  :=  489  cu.  yds. 
Theestiniatfed  icost  of  operating  the  hoist  for  24  hours  being  $83;35, 
wo  have;  C$83.36 -^  483)  %  =  lli/^  cts.  per  cu;  yd.  as  tiie  cost  oh 
the   above   assumptions    of   hoisting    tlie    muck. 

The  cost  off  "dumping  per  24  hours  as  given  above  Is  $172.50,  and 
a  part  of  thi^  is  chargeable  to  loading  materials  and  hauling  them 
to  the  shaft  liead.  It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  cost  is  chargeable  to  hauling  and  dumping  muck. 
As  489  cu.  yds.  of  muck  are  hauled  and  dumped  each  24  hours,  we 
have  ($172.50-^489)  %  =  23.4  cts.  as  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  on  the 
above  assumptions. 

Plant. — The  contractor's  plant  is  housed  in  wooden  buildings 
grouped  aroumd  the  head  of  the  shaft  and  comprises  tiie  following 
ma:chinery :  Power  plant:  two  100  h.p.  boilers,  one  dynamo  and 
dynamo  engiive,  20  h.p.;  one  lift;  one  emery  wheel;  one  100  h.p. 
air  compres.sdr;  one  positive  blower  and  10  h.p.  blower  engine; 
two  50  h.p.  hydraulic  pressure  pumps,  and  one  40  h.p.  cage  hoisting 
engine.  Sawmill :  one  80  h.p.  boiler,  one  50  h.p.  engine,  and  the 
saws,  etc.,  previously  itemized.  On  the  dump:  one  15  h.p.  hoisting 
engine  boiler.  The  estimated  first  cost  of  this  plant  is  $30,000. 
A.t»out  20  tons  of  coal  per  day  (24  \itb.)  at  a  cost  of  $3^per  ton. are 
required  to  operate  it,     The  plajptigajp^  wpr^s  three  ^^^^ 


and  each  shift  is  made  up  of; 
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Per  shift. 
1  hVdi-alullc' pump  engfheer,  at  $5..$  5.80 

1  holBtlh^'  engineer,   ati  $6 ;     5.00 

1   fireman,    at    $3.50., r>,..il,.    -,8.50    , 

1  machinist,    at    $4 ;..      4.00 

1  machinist's    helper,     at    $^.75...     ,2,75 

1   electrician,'   at  ■  $4.  ..■.-.-. 4.00 

1  black swrth;    Mt  ,54.  ,-.•. 4.00 

1  blacksWith's    hielper,    isit    $2.. 50. . .      2.50 

1  ca^pehtfe^•   af  $5 .  . . . . . .,, . . : SM 

1  trackman,"  ■  at •  $3.50...... 3.50 

1  barnman,    at    $3.50 3.50 

2  laboi-eM,  'Sit  •$2.50-.  •. 5.00- 

:    ii.'i     ni    OT-jif.'"  — - 

Totals    $47.75  $143.25 
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OfUce  Feroe. — ^Th6  office  force  consists  of  seven  men  asd  IttSritoult 

Is  divided  into  two  12-hour  shifts,     li  is  made  up  of:  •■'  ■  t  m.1i 

1  general   manager,  at  $JO0 *  - 

■J.  suic;  .ii'.tnaents,    at    ?loO • 

::  tii:  at   $75 l     '■   " 

1  re.  -k,  at   |76 •>■"" 

1  b.j.-  .  at    f7».. ■  •'"' 

ToMl     J733.00 

The  general  manager  Jias  cliarge  of  several  jobs  aad  about  one- 
ihird  of  his  time  is  chargeable  to  the  work  bei^g  described.  Di- 
viding the  total  wages  by  30,  we  get  f24.33  as  the  labor  cost  of 
the  office  force  per  day.  .. 

Summary  of  Costa. — The  daily  cost  of  labor,  summarized  from 
the  above  ttgures,  is  as  follows; 

Office    force    5    r^i^'i' 

Dump    gang    1 7  J .  j  0 

Lift    gang     -4^  "0 

Mason    gang     Hi. 2* 

Sawmill,  gang    >-'-'- 

Drift   gang    :>  ;  .  . 

Plant'   gang    1  i2.J5 

Lock    tentfer.'iij .  jtwU  jit. !*.«/<> 

Total     .... $950.08 

The  ^st  of >, lumber  as  ^vea  dbove.i»  $18  per  V  ;f t-  Brr.?4-*  *"*? 
the  cost  of  coal  is  $3. per  ton.  ilstimating  the  cost  of.brick  at  $.9 
per  thousand,  of  cement  at  $L50  per  barrel  and  sand  at  $1  per 
cu.  yd.,  we  get  the  following  as  the  cost  per  lineal  fo<>t. of  the 
conduit  exclusive  of  interest  ai<d  depreciation  on  plant:  ,^ 

.    .  Perlin-ft       ', 

495  ft.   B.  M.   of  timber,  at  |18 ?   8.91 

0.48  ton    coal,    at    ?3....:- 1.44  -' 

1,650  bricks,  at   $9  per   M. 14.85 

3.S8  barrels  cement,   at  $1.50 5.07 

0.91  cu.    yd.    sand,   at   $1 0.91 

Labor,    $950.08   per   day.. 22.62  ' 

nu<j  t<6   citij  Ji  iiiiiis  i-jj-uii    ni   awott 
Total .  .^^,fa,^f^^.  ^fftp  . .  ,:^  .r,„J6^0.  ,j    lo 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  sinking  the  shaft,  nor'ab^-tt 
Include   plant  interest,    depreciation  and    repairs.  '  '-■ 

Cost  of  a  13^2-ft.  Sewer  Tunnel  at  Cleveland,  Using  a  Hydraul'tc 
Shield.* — The  method  of  building  large  sewers  by  tunneling  is  be- 
coming increasingly  popular,  not  only  because  it  is  usually  cheaper 
than  open  cut  work  in  soft  ground,  but  because  there  is  no  obstruc- 
tion of  streets  and  no  settlement  of  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
sewer.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  use  of  a  hydraulic  shield  Is 
little  understood  by  most  contractors,  and  less  is  known  about  the 
fl.ctual  cost  of  such  work.  TVe  believe  the  following  data  are  the 
^first  itemized  costs  of  shield  work  that  have  appeared  in  the  tech- 
nical press ;  and,  while  a  few  of  the  items  are  proba.bly  not  abso- 
lutely correct,  the  data  are  reliable  in  the  main,  and  serte  to  give 

'     *Bngineerrng-Contractihsf,  Jnlf"  25,   WOS. 
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a  very  close  estimate  of  the  cost  of  similar  work.     Before  giving 
the  figures  of  cost,  a  word  as  to  the  conditions : 

Most  of  the  main  intercepting  sewer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  waa 
built  in  open  cut,  the  top  width  of  trench  being  20  ft.  and  the  depth 
averaging  40  ft  Two  sets  of  Wakefield  sheet  piling  were  re- 
quired, the  upper  set  being  28  ft.  long.  The  sheet  piling  was  well 
driven,  but  in  passing  certain  brick  buildings,  enough  quicksand 
leaked  under  the  sheeting  to  cause  a  settlement  of  the  buildings, 
and  resulting  cracking  of  the  walls.  The  trench  was  through  dry 
sand,  wet  sand,  quicksand,  and  clay  and  sand  mixed.  As  a  result 
Of  the  damage  to  one  building  it  was  decided  to  build  the  remainder 
of  the  sewer  by  the  tunnel  method.  The  contract  price  for  the 
13%-ft.  sewer  in  open  cut  (40  ft.  deep)  had  been  $71  per  lin.  ft 
The  contractor  agreed  reluctantly  to  undertake  the  building  of  the 
sewer  by  the  tunnel  method  for  $60  per  lin.  ft.,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  made  a  good  profit  at  this  price.  The  tunnel  work  proceeded 
day  and  night  at  a  rate  of  250  ft.  a  month,  as  compared  with  135 
ft  per  month  when  the  open  cut  method  was  used.  One  advantage 
of  the  tunnel  work  is  that  it  can  be  carried  on  continuously,  day 
and  night,  and  there  is  no  interruption  on  account  of  bad  weather. 
Moreover,  it  requires  fewer  laborers  than  the  open  cut  method, 
under  the  conditions  above  stated. 

The  secret  of  the  modern  success  in  driving  tunnels  through 
quicksand  and  other  soft  materials  lies  In  the  use  of  the  hydraulic 
shield.  A  shield  is  a  section  of  steel  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  The 
forward  end  is  provided  with  cutting  edges,  and.  In  very  soft 
materials,  it  Is  provided  with  trap  doors  'through  which  the  mate- 
rial is  excavated.  The  shield  Is  shoved  forward  about  2  ft.  at  a 
-time,  by  means  of  hydraulic  jacks ;  and  the  tunnel  lining  Is  built 
up  inside  the  rear  part  of  the  shield,  ready  for  the  next  shove.  In 
this  particular  case  a  brick  lining  was  used,  and  the  hydraulic 
jacks  bore  against  blocks  of  wood  laid  on  this  lining  when  shoving 
the  shield  ahead.  Where  the  ground  is  so  porous  that  the  water 
flows  in  faster  than  it  can  be  pumped  out,  the  tunnel  is  kept  full 
of  compressed  air.  The  pressure  of  the  air  depends  entirely  upon 
the  pressure  of  the  outside  water  at  the  face  of  the  shield.  In 
this  particular  work  an  air  pressure  of  5  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  was 
ordinarily  suflflcient,  although  in  a  few  soft  spots  a  pressure  of  9 
lbs.  was  used.  With  such  low  pressures  as  these  there  Is  no  danger 
that  the  men  will  get  the  "bends."  And  there  Is  no  danger  of 
"blowouts"  at  the  face  of  the  shield  where  the  air  pressure  is  light, 
and  the  covering  of  earth  over  the  shield  has  a  fair  thickness.  In 
a  word,  this  sort  of  sewer  tunneling  by  the  shield  method  Is  not 
at  all  hazardous ;  and,  it  is  surprising,  indeed,  to  note  how  few 
contractors  have  had  the  courage  to  try  it.  Perhaps  the  stories  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  In  driving  tunnels  under  rivers  (which 
Is  a  wholly  different  matter)  have  served  to  frighten  contractors 
and   engineers  generally. 

Regarding  keeping  the  shield  to  line  and  grade,  no  difficulty  need 
be    experienced    in    sewer   work   of   this   character.      By   making   a 
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mark  in  the  earth  at  the  ftM?e  of  the  shield.  It  Is  ea*y  to  see  whether 
the  shield  is  moving  in  a  straight  line  or  not.  If  the  shield  is 
mo\ing  off  to  one  side,  simply  relax  the  pressure  on  the  h>-draullc 
}acks  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  shield  is  easily  brought  to  line. 
In  similar  manner  it  is  kept  to  grade  The  jacks  are  so  connected 
by  piping  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  cut  out.  All  that  Is  needed 
)•  careful  watching,  and  the  shield  can  be  easily  k^t  to  line.  A 
cut  showing  the  general  dimensions  of  the  «liteld.  Xb  giveo  herefwUb 
(Fljg.    15X.  7    >^    ,  ,  ■.■-r 

We  now  come  to  the  detafls  of  the  worit.  , 

The  sewer  is  13^   ft   in  diameter  and  was  built  oC  Xotir  rtogs 

..^27'—. >K-  — tP'  - ~>^ 


Fig.  13. — Tunnel  Shield. 

of  No.  1  shale  brick  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar.  The  masonry, 
from  a  jwint  2  ft.  below  the  spring  line  to  a  point  4  ft.  from  the 
crown  of  arch,  was  laid  in  Flemish  bond,  keyed  to  with  row-lock 
masonry. 

The  air  lock  consisted  of  a  sectioh^^  tbe  sewer  tocluded  betwe^ 
two  brick  bulkheads,  2  ft.  thick  and  24  ft.  apart.  A  wooden  door 
made  of  4-in.  tongued  and  grooved  timber  was  placed  in  each  bulk- 
head. When  closed  the  doors  press  against  rubber  gaskets  to  pre- 
vent leakage.  The  lock  was  supplied  with  large  valves  so  that  it 
could  be  filled  or  emptied  In  iabOut  one  minute.  The  ordinary  air 
pressure  was  about  5  lbs.,  and  it  was  found  that  this  was  sufficient 
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to  keep  the  tunnel  dry  and  to  give  £l  good  supply  oC  fresh  air  to 
the  workmen.  When  soft  spots  occurieJ  in  the  excavation  th« 
pressure  was  run  up  to  about  9  lbs.  i  A  higher  pressure  than  this 
might  have  caused  a  "blowput"  as  the  hard  material  in  the  roof 
of  the  tunnel  was  not  particularly  tjiick..      ,;    _j  ... 

The  shield,  a  section  through  the  center  ot  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13,  was  constructed  of  %-ih.  steel,  and  had  a  total  weight  of 
about  16  tons.  The  shield  was  4. ft.  long  and  16 V^  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  upper  half  was  provided  with  a  follower,  7  ft  long,  made  of 
%-in.  steel,  bolted  to  the  shield-  Whea  the  roof  was  of  hard 
material  vthd  "follower"  was  pulled  off  the  brickwork  about  2^/^  ft. 
The  shield  wg.5  pushed  ^forward  by  1 2  liydraulic  jacks,  Sins,  in 
diameter  and  26  ins.  long.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  the  jacks 
by  a  pipe  line'cbntaining' a 'swinging  joint- !n  4he  shape  of  an  in- 
verted "V"  with  the  joint  at  the  apex,  which  allowed  the  shield 
to  be  shoved  ahead  and  pulled  the  pipe  with  it.  The  average  pres- 
sure used  in  shoving  the  shield  was  about  700  lb8>  per  sq.  in.,  but 
the  pump  could  develop  a  pressure  of  6,000  lbs. 

The  material  excavated  was  principally  a  hard^  dry  quicksand,  at 
times  mixed  w^ith  clay.  All  material  was  handled  in  cars  of  a 
1  cu.  yd.  capacity,  the  cars  being  pushed  in  and  out  by  the  laborers. 

The  method  of  excavation  was  as  follows:  The  miners  exca- 
vated about  2  ft.  in  advance  of  the  shield,  the  pressure  was  then 
applied  affid  the  shield  Shoved  ahead,  into  the  part  just  excavated. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  day's  work  the  heads  of  the  jacks  stood 
about  1  ft.  from  the  brickwork.  Large  wooden  blocks  were  then 
placed  against  the  two  outer  rings  of  the  brickwork  and  otiier 
blocks  were  placed  between  these  and  the  heads  of  the  jacks.  The 
pressure  transmitted  to  the  brickwork  did  not  damage  it.  After 
the  first  shove  of  2  ft.,  the  jacks  were  forced  back  and  more  block- 
ing placed  between  them  and   the  other   blocks. 

The  sewer  for  part  of  the  tiui^,  at  least,  was  constructed  at 
the  rate  of  9  ft.  a  day  or  about  "250  ft.  a  month.  An  additional 
foot  a  day  could  easily  have  been  made  but  the  contractor  did  not 
care  to  take  too  great  chances  hy  falling  the  shield  follower  off 
the  brickwork  any  furtheJi?.,  "   " 

Two  brick  layers  laid  tip  the  9  ft.  o*  «eWe*~*»-iabout  8  liours, 
each  man  laying  about  6.000  brlcTR*.  The.  mortar  was  mixed  in 
the  tunnel  at  the  face  of  the  work.  In  each  lineal  foot  of  sewer 
■Jtere  wete  8  cu.  yds; '  of  excavation  and  2.62  eui  yds.  ^  tniasonry, 
or  about  1,100  brlcWs  per  lineal  foot  '    -   -'    ■    ■ 

The  work  was  divided  Into  four  shifts,  the  wages-  and  number 
of  the  men  in  each  shift  being  as  follows:  the  superintendent's 
were  the  contractor's  sons,  their  wages  being  estimated  at  $5  per 

day:  '  '"'.  "':      V'^' '  '"' ' 

1  TTpad' inner  af'i4.00 $      <  f'f 

3  Miners    at     $3.50 1"-  '.' 

2  Muckers    at    $2.50 ■''" 

1   Double   Te;im   at   S.'.'i'i ■'■''" 

Total     $24,50 
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..          Second  Tuunel  Ganp;,jJ  AfjM^paiS  Jftf  ¥f.io-.::'-  :<  .Ihi  i.> 
Same  )i  umber  as.  |ir9t  ^ang,,.-;. ....^.I  2A.£0  .,// 

Total   for   tunnel   gangs ?  43.0^'**"*' 

Brick  Shift.  3  p.  m    to  10  p.  m.  : 

2  Bricklayers   at    J8.O0 .,j^.y,„.., f. $   16.00 

4  Tenders    at    $1.75 .:...... 7.00 

,2  Car  Pushers  at   $1.75 3.50 

Total     %  26.50 

Top  Gang,   7  A.   M.   to   '    "i   p.    m.  : 

4  LaJiKMSTs    at    11.50....^,,.^. J,..,,... ?  6.00 

Day  Shift.  7  ]L  'k:  ib  t  P.  m.  : 

1  Superintendent  at  "I5.TW.V.V.". %  5.00 

1   Engineer    at    $3.25 3.J5 

1   Fireman   at   $1.75.'.  .•.■.■.•.'.'.'.■..*......"... 1.T5 

.  1  Carpenter    at    $2.00 .• i;.uO 

4  Car  Pushers  at    ?'..::; 7.00 

1  Car  Dumper  at  $1.7o 1.75 

Total     $20.75 

Night  ^ft,  7  p.   M.  to  7  A.   M.  : 

1  Superintendent  at  '$5.00 $  5.00 

1  Engineer    at    $3.25 3.25 

1   Fireman   at   $1.75 1.75 

4   Car  I>ushers  at  $1.75 7.00 

1  Car  Dumper  at   $1.75 1.75 

Total $  18.75 

Total  laboT  tot  24  hours $121.00 

The  two  turmel  gangs  worked  8  hours  each,  aind  tlie  total  wages 
paid  tliem  were  $4S  for  16  hours,  during  which  time  they  excavated 
9  lin.  ft.,  or  72  cu.  yds.  Hence  their  labor  cost  $5.44  i)er  lin.  ft., 
or  68  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  r  » 

The  two  top  gangs  worked  12  hours  each,  and  their  total  wages 
were  $39.50.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  fuel  for  a  60-hp. 
boiler,  which  could  not  have  exceeded  4  tons  in  24  hours,'  and, 
doubtless,  was  much  less.  Assuming  4  tons  at  $3,  we  have  $12 
to  be  added  to  the  $39.50,  making  $51.50,  or  $2.15  per  hour. 
In  the  16  hours  of  excavating  work,  the  cost  of  the.  toi>  labor  and 
fuel  would  be  16  x  $2.15  =  $34.40,  which  is  equivalent  to  $3.82 
per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel,  pr  48  cts.  per  cvi.  yd.  The  total  cost  of 
excavation  was,  therefore,  $0.68  plus  $0.48,  or  $1.16  per  cu.  ..y^, 
exclusive  of  interest  and  depreciation  of  plant 

The  brick  mason  gang  worked  7  hours,  and  the  total  wages 
were  $26.50.  Since  2.63  cu.  yds.  of  brick  masonry  were  laid 
per  lin.  ft^  there  were  23.6  ca.  yds.  laid  each  shift,  the  ad\-anb§ 
being  9  lin.  ft.  Hence  the  cost  of  labor  was  $1.12  per  cu.  yd.,' 
of  $3  per  M,  or  $2.95  per  lin..  ft.  But  this  does  not  include  the 
wages  and  fuel  cjiarged  td  the,  surface  gang,  which  is  $2.15^  per 
hour,  or  $17.20  for  8  hours.  Distributing  this  $17.20  over  the^ 
33.6  cu.  yds.  of  brick  rna^Onry  We  have  73  cts.  per^  cu.  yd. 
of  masonry,   or   $1.91   per  lin.   ft.   of  tunneL      The   total   laJoor  ooetl 
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of  brick  masonry  Is,  therefore,  fl.l2  plus  0.73,  or  51.85  per  cu.  yd. 
We  are  now  able  to  approximate  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  per 
lineal  foot. 

Per 
lin.  ft. 

8  cu.  yds.  excav.,  underground  labor,  at  $0.68 %  5.44 

8  cu.  yds.  excav;,  surface  labor,  at  ?0.4  8 3.82 

2.62  cu.  yds.  brickwork,  underground   labor,   at   J1.12 2.95 

2.62  cu.  yds.    brickwork,   surface  labor,  at  $0.73 .i.^/u      1.91 

1,100  bricks  at  $9  per  M. ...•.•.•.•.•.•.*.•.*...';•;...      9.90 

2.1  bbls.  cement  <1;3   mortar)   at  ?1.70 /j.^tvp. 3.57 

1  cu.  yd.  sand  at  $1.00 .,.,,  ^i,..      1.00 

Plant,  50  per  cent  of  first  cost,  distributed  dvef  1,625  lib.  ft: .      5.00 

35  ft.  B.  M.  floor  of  tunnel  at  S.,ctj|. , 1.05 

Shafts  or  manholes .'...'..  ,^ <  1.00 


■.'.lA.* 


Total ....•.;•;•.-.•.•. 135.64 

The  plant  is  estimated  to  have  cost  "^irout  $16,000,  Including 
$3,000  for  track  rails,  pipe,  wire  and  lamips;  and  we  have  assumed 
that  half  of  this  $16,000,  or  $8,000  should  be  charged  to  the  1,600 
lin.  ft  ^f  tunnel,  which  is  $5- per  lin.  ft.  ■ 

The  tunnel  was  temporarily  floored  \lfth  plank,  and  uppn  this 
the  tracks  were  laid.  We  have  estimated  that  this  flooring  need 
not  have  exceeded  35  ti.  BJ  M,  per  Ijn.  ft.  of  tunnel. 

No  data  are  available  for  accurately  estimating  the  cost  of 
shafts,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  $1,600  for  the  1,600  ft.  of  tunnel 
as  the  cost  of   shafts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  above  costs  are  based  upon  a 
progress  of  9  Unj.^.fL  ^per  34-hour  day.  Very  bad  rpaterial  might 
i;educe  progress  Jt^i  6,  J?i,  per  day,  correspondingly  increasing  the 
coqt  of  labor. 

The  contractor's  plant  on  this  tunnel  work  was  as  follows: 

2  boilers,  60  hp.,  return  flue,  only  one  in  use  at  a  time. 

1  Duplex  feed  pump^  4-in.    steam  cylinder,    3-in.   water  cylinder, 
5-in.  stroke,  made  by  La  id  law  &  Dunn,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Ll  straight  line  air  compressor,  class  "A,"   16-in.   steam  cylinder, 
16H-Jn-    air    cylinder,  '18-in.    stroke,    miide   by   Inger.soll-Rand    Co., 
New  York  City.':.')  ">'     -^      -.J   .-lov.-  yrujj;vj  ■: 

1  vertical  higli' «0te€^  ^h|gi5rie  ^5'o''h^)- foi-'dyWmo,  cyl.  8  x  10  ins. 

i  dynamo  with  rheostat,  capacity,  ^0  Jiicandescesnt  lights,  110 
volts,  55  amperes. 

1  Norton  yoltmeter  and  switches. 

i  high  pressure  hydraulic  pump,  10-in.  steam  cylinder,  1-in. 
water  cylinder,  12-in.  stroke,  made  by  the  National  Pump  Co., 
Chicago. 

1  hoisting  engine,  double  cylinder,  8  x  10  Ins.,  with  one  drum 
(22  X  22  ina),  sink  motion  reverse,  made  by  J.  8.  Mundy,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

1  pump  shaft,  steam  cyL,  5%  x  4  Ins.,  made  by  Knowles  Steano 
Pump  Co.,  114  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  .^.jo  ,%m 
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1  elevator  cage  and  guides. 

12  hydraulic  Jacks  (5  x  26  Ins.),  with  valves,  for  shield. 
1  shield,  weight  32,000  lbs. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  this  work  was  done  without 
the  slightest  settlement  of  adjacent  buildings,  although  a  3-story 
brick  building  was  with  a  few  feet  of  the  line  of  the  sewer. 

The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Wagner,  of  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Estep  was  Assistant  Engineer  Intercepting  Sewers,  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  data  upon  which  the  above  given  costs  are 
baaed. 

Cost  of  Sewer  In  Tunnel,  Cleveland,  O.*— The  ttmnel  construction 
Is  a  portion  of  the  contract  for  the  Lakeside  Ave.  intercepting 
sewer,  between  E.  40th  and  Marquette  streets  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
Mr.  Thomas  "W.  Nicholson,  contractor.  For  some  of  the  intercepting 
sewer,  brick,  with  internal  diameter  of  13  ft.  6  Ins.,  approximate 
depth  to  bottom  of  sewer  40  ft.,  the  price  per  lineal  foot  In  open  cut 
was  $88.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  taken  by  the  contractors  to  brace 
the  trench  it  broke  away  from  them  In  plac<?8  until  at  some  spots 
the  sinking  of  the  street  extended  to  the  curb  lines.  Much  trouble 
was  exi)erlenced  with  settlement  of  buildings  with  the  drawbacks 
incidental  to  such  happenings.  The  contractors  were  in  so  much 
trouble  that  they  were  permitted  to  tunnel  and  no  more  trouble  was 
experienced  with  buildings  settling  and  there  was  an  Immediate 
reduction  in  the  cos%  of  the  work. 

The  sewer  now  being  put  in  by  Mr.  Nicholson  was  let  to  him  for 
$33  per  lineal  foot  when  using  three  rings  of  brick  with  wood 
backing,  his  price  for  four  rings  of  brick  without  the  wood  backing 
being  $36.  There  were  a  number  of  other  bidders  who  all  bid 
higher  tot  the  wood  backing  form  of  construction,  than  for  the  four 
rings  of  brick,  internal  diameter  of  the  sewer  12  ft.  The  work  is 
now  in  progress.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  on  Aug.  4, 
1908,  a  contract  was  let  for  another  section  3,430  ft.  long,  to  John 
Wagner,  the  internal  diameter  being  12  ft.  3  ins.  at  a  price  of  ?32.7* 
with  wood  backing  and  $33.73  for  all  brick.  The  cost  to  the  city 
is  thus  less  than  half  by  tunnelling  compared  with  the  open  cut 
work  and  the  dangers  supposed  to  be  guarded  against  by  open  cut 
work  are  really  less  with  the  tunnel.  On  his  present  contract  for 
the  12-ft.  sewer  Mr.  Nicholson  is  said  to  be  meetiag:  with  no  trouW© 
by  reason  of  settlement  of  buildings. 

To  get  rid  of  water  and  prevent  settlement  by  a  too  rapid  un- 
watering  of  the  ground,  tlie  tunnel  is  constructed  under  air  pressure 
of  about  7  lbs.  to  the  sq.  in.  Men  work  in  this  pressure  for  a 
whole  shift,  the  work  being  continuous  in  8-hbur  shifts.  A  shield 
is  used  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  complete  a  12-ft.  length  in  each 
shift.  The  table  given  shows  the  progress  made  during  August  and 
September,  up  to  the  time  the  tunnel  was  visited. 
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:-Mh\v:^  hnr.  o-3J3->  ■«i'r-.  .  ■> 
The  material  b^lng  a.  fln^jlolnt  clay.Js  sha)V€S)^  l?y  to?^^q«.  These 
knives  are  rnade  like  a  carpenter's  draw  knife,,  or  shay^  knife,  -R^ith 
the  blade  bent  to  a  half  circle.  Small  ones  can  be  used '  by  pne 
man  but  in  this  tunnel  the  flir' makes  the  clay'  dense  and' several 
men- pull  on  the  knives,  thus  being  enabled  to  take  off  long  slices 
When  2  ft  of  excavation  are  gained  the  shield  is  driven  aheacil 
and  the  wood  lining-  put  in..  This  wood  lining  consists  of  blocks 
pf  wood  a,bout  2  ft.  long,  8  ins.  wide  and  8  ins.  thick.  On  oiie 
side  a  curved  piece  is  cut  so  the ;  f  ape  of  the  block  is  cut 'to  a 
radius  of  7  ft.  1  in.  The  piece  removed  is  nailed  on  the  back  and 
thus  the  block  is  8  ins.  wide  and,  6  i,os.  ,tliic,lpri)ut  .jCpoat  and,la?pk 
both  curved  to  a  rSdi^.  The  excayatlori'is  si  ins.  larger  than 
the  interior  diameter  of  the  sewer  and  the  wooden  blocks  are.  used 
to  line  the  entire  excaVation,  making  a  wooden  ring  with,  the 
inside  face  13  ins.  larger  thaii  tlie  sewer.  The  jacks  of  the 
shield,  press  against  this  wood  lining'  and  the  pieces  being  ciut  tp  fit, 
any  pressure  exerted  on  the  side  of  the  excavation  will  simply  force 
the  ends  of  tlie  blocks ,  together  and  no  other  bracing  is  requifei£ 
Tills  leaves  the  space  clear  for  the  brick  masons.  '  ' 

The  masons  lay  three  rings  of  brick  on  the  wooden  ring  j^Qf/ 
one-half  the  height.  Great  care'ls  taken  to  Insure  grade.and  a;?  t^}«( 
excavation,  if  anything,  is  usually  slS'ghtly  In  excess,  the  epctf-^- 
space  is  filled  with  cement  mortar.  The  inside  diameter  of  the, 
sewer  Is  therefore  true.  WWtn  the  sew^-er  is  completed  on  either  s^^<^ 
to  the  middle,  braces  are  spiked  to  th6  ends  of  (fie  ties  of  the  material 
track  and  leaning  against  the  sides  of  the  sewer.  Upon  the  upper 
ends  of  these  braces  are  placed  heavy  timbers  carefully  leveled  artd 
resting  upon  these  timbers  are  placed '  semi-circular  steel  centef^^ 
made  from.  4  in.  channels,  with  feet  riveted  to  them  to  enable  theni' 
to  he  maintained  in  a  vertical  position.  These  centers  are  placed' 
4  ft.  apart  and  the  total  length  of  brickwork  put  in  on  a  shift  Ife' 
generally  12  ft.,  ceauii'ing.  three  centers.  The  space  between  the' 
brickwork  and  the  ceriters  Is  sufficient; to 'fteitniit-'Uie  placing  of  2  In.' 
lagging  on  the  centers.  ■     ''  ■:  ■   ■;  ■    "■   '  ■    'rnnM.  U.  '' 

Against  the  lagging  the  masoni*i  lay  the  hrtck  horizontally  op^ 
the  sides,  presenting  the  narrow  edge  to  the  inside  of  the  sewer, 
The  three  rings  are  thus  laid  and  If  ttny  spaces  exi&t  between  th§ 
brick  and  the  wooden  lining  it  is  easy  to  slush  them  in.  At  the 
top,  arrangements  are  made  td  place  lagging  for  3  ft.  across,. 
Instead  of  lengthwise,  and  thus  1  ft.  at  a  time  can  be'  huilt  and 
cavities  taken  care  of.  Brick  and  mortar  are  oftrried  in  by  cars 
drawn  by  a  mule  on  ordinary  industrial  tr&ck.'  DouTjle  lines  o!f 
track  are  laid  with  frequent  switches  and  cross  overs.'  AH  th¥' 
excavated  material  is  ttiken  out  on  these  tracks  and  the  bHdfc 
^nd  other  materials  brought  In*  There  Is  one  shaft  from  whfcft' 
w;ork  is  carried  in  two  headings  but  only  onie  heading  was  he\iik 
worked  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  The  equipment  at  the  shaft  heatf 
consists  of  a  hoisting  engine  and  air  compressor  and  in  the  tunnel 
is  a  pump  to  force  out  the  water  when  It  beconres  troublesome. 
The  air  lock  Is  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and  about  25  ft.  long.     The 


tunnel  was  In  about  2,000  ft.  when  ridted  and.xipder  air  the  whole 

lepgth. 

A  usual  working  force  consists  o^  11  men.  according  tp  tM  c1^ 

sewer  inspector,  divided  about  aa  follows:  -»< 

Miners    '. 8 

Men    placing    blOcl^ - - 

Muclters - 

Mule     driver. 1 

Total     11 

This  exact  division  is  not  adhered  to  as  all  the  men  help  the 
miners  except  when  blocks  are  to  be  placed,  wben  some  of  the 
laborers  are  detailed  for  that  work.  There  are  generally  two 
masons  with  four  or  more  helpers. 

The  men  are  paid  by  the  shift  and  the  inspector  did  not  know 
what  they  were  paid  but  from  conversation  with  the  inen  he  gath- 
ered that  the  rates  of  pay  are  about  as  follows : 

Per  hours. 

Masons     ....  v<  ......  i ' '      ' 

Helpers    

Miners    ,. .  .^.  .i  ^ 

Laborers    .....;...  .,\. .....  ^. .  .^. 'j.-o 

The  following  table  is  QODied  from 'the  inspectors  daily  mpttrti 
and  collected  for  each  week  froita  tables  prepared  In  the  office  of 
the  city  engineer.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  laborers'  hours  are 
lumped,  regardjlesa  of  the  work  I>e^fo^^I^d,.IM>  distinction  being  made 

between  miners,   muckers  and  helpers.     '■'  >^ir.'!  .  >n 

Engineers  from  the  sewer  depai-tmeiit  go  into  the  sewer  dally 
to  keep  up  the  line  and  grade  points.  For  grade,  nails  are  driven 
in  each  side  at  a  definite  height  at  inter\als,  and  strings  are 
stretclied  from  nail  to  nail  across  the  isewer  when  the  men  want 
to  check  their  grade  at  any  •  time.  Upon  the  strings  pieces  of 
paper  are  Tiung  and  sights,  are-  taken  across  two  or  more  strings. 
In  this  way  it  is  easy  tQ,  keep  it  almost  exactly  on  the_  grade  with 
the  work.  Owing  to  soft  places  encountered  frona.  time,  to  tisq^ 
in  the  tniterial,  Jt  is  niore  difficult  seemingly  to  preserve  the  l|ne 
thr.n  the  grade.  The  alignment,  however,  seemed  excellent  and  the 
V  •  k  -'as  creditable  tp  the  contractor  and  the  men  in  charge  for 
the  city.  -  -■         •  ^  -    .  ■    ^ 

■'''  ■■.'.■■-■.■  Feet  .;. 

'.'Week        - — ^i—^ ^Hour^^ ^-^- ^ orfeew%r- 

ending.   Foreioan.. Engineer.   Masons.   Helpers.  .LalKirers.   ccxnplsiwk 
Sept.  18...    96  96  112  560  1,647  69    t91 

Sept.   11..^  84  84  80  400  1,210  51    ' 

Sept   4....    84  84  24  "^0  40*1  1^   ' 

Aug.    28... 168  168  154  Srto  2.47^  37 

Aug.    21...  168  16S  160  Sou  2.35s  111 

Aug.    14... 168  .168.  1.60  &00  i.^'  101 

Aug.    7 16S  16tf  192  960  2.  •    4  124 

Total     ..586  ,,.,    .  -»§6.,        ,,.8*2   ^'.,,^400    -      13.945       .  .    ^J^J 
The  cost  was  as  given  in  Table  XI. 


TABLB  XI. — jLiABOR   CoSTS    PeR   FOOT   OF   SeWER. 


Total 

Week  labor  cost 

ending.    Foreman.  Engineer.  Masons.    Helpers.  Laborers,  per  foot. 

Sept.    18... $0.68  $0.56  $1.62          $2.03  $6.56  $11.45 

.    0.82  0.66  1.57             1.96  6.52  11.53 

.    2.33  1.87'  1.33             1.11  6.20  12.84 

.0.87  "0.69  1.59            2.06  7.00  12.21 

0.76  0.61  1.44  .  ■       1.80  6.59  11.20 

0.83  0.67  1.58'    "  ■     1.98  7.92  12.98 

0.68  0.54  1.55            1.93  5.71  10.41 


Sept.  11. 

Sept.  4 .  . 

Aug.  28; 

Aug.  21. 

Aug.  14. 

Aug.  7 . . 

The  wages  are  assumed  to  be  correct  as  givein  by  the  inspector. 
The  wages  for  laborers  are  aSsunied  at  an  average  of  27%  cts.  per 
hour;  foreman  assumed  50  cts.' per  hour;  engineer  assumed  at  40 
tets.  per  hour.  This  analysis  Ts  rriade  upon  the  foregoing  data 
solely  and  has  not  been  checked'^'Wltti  Ififyrthdtlcfet' frtiitt  the  con- 
tractor- :::    •••  !;.':i':,:    -        :  i  "    j":'!'^     '-"    -/'    f-'t^'T    ■"'■    -"' 

The  foregoing  labor  cost  takes  the  wood,  brick,  mortar,  etc., 
down  into  the  tunnel ;  puts  them  in  place  and  the  excavated  rnaterial 
is  brought  to  the  surface  to  be  hauled  away.  This  hauling  must 
add  $2  per  foot  to  the  cost  unless  some  arrangements  are  made 
to  dispose  of  the  material  at  a  profit. 

Each  foot  of  excavation  contains  6.7  cu.  yds.  In  each  foot 
there  are  800  brick'  and  276  ft.  B.  M.  of  lining  blocks.  The 
xnechanical  equipment  consists  of  a  shield,  a  hoisting  engine,  air 
compressor  and  two  pumps ;  one  in  each  heading  and  of  tracks  for 
cars,  cars,  mules,  piping,  etc..  and  locks.  For  this  equipment  and 
operation  a  charge  of  $1.25  per  foot  should  be  reasonable  as  it  will 
not  be  worn  out  on  this  one  job.:  ■:  T  t;  •-..■ 
jThe  following  estimate  should  bef, about  right  for  similar  work: 

i'         Plant,  fuel,  etc $  1.2B 

800  brick  at  $15  per  M 12.00 

Mdrtar 1.28 

J,.        iWood  lining,  276  ft.  B.  M.  at  $35 9.63 

Hauling  away  material 2.00 

'    Cost  per  foot  exclusive  of  labor.. .$26.16 

'•jhie  labor  costs  vary  as  shown  from  $10.41  to  $12.98  per  foot, 
which  brings  the  cost  per  fopt  frpm  $36.57  tp  $39.1^,  .,^he  contract 
price  being  $33.  ,        ,^'[],  ,,       .     ,, 

When  both  headings  are  going  the  cost  for  foreman  and  engineer 
will  of  course  be  divided  but  this  will  cut  off  less  than  $1  per  foot. 
If  the  excavated  material  is  sold  the  price  cannot  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  hauling.  Assuming  everything  favorable  that  can  be 
assumed,  it  looks  as  if  the  contract  is  not  going  to  be  very 
remunerative.  ,  . 

The  men  lumped  together  as  laborers  handle  all  the  material 
Into  and  out  of  the  tunnel,  do  the  mining,  cleaning  up,  assisting 
brick  masons,  helpers,  etc.,  so  the  actual  excavation  cost  Is  less 
than  $1  per  cu.  yd.  The  cost  of  masons  and  helpers  is  about  $2.80 
per  1,000  brick.     No  fault  can  be  found  with  these  Items. 

Labor  Cost   of  a   Larfle   Brick   Sewer   In   Chicago.* — In   1901  the 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  May  30,   1906. 
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City ,  of  Chicago  began  the  construction  of  the  south  arm  of  its 
intercepting  sewer  system,  comprising  Section  G,  wliich  extended 
from  39th  street  to  51st  street,  and  Sections  G  3  and  H,  wtiich 
extended  from  5 1st  street  to  73d  street.  The  work  was  done  by 
day  labor  tmder  the  supervision  of  the  city's  engineers.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  methods  and  cost  of  driving  sheet  piling  and  of  the 
excavation  for  these  sewers  were  given  in  the  Uarcb  and  April 
Issues  of  this  magazine. 

The  sipeciflcations  for  the  bricliworlc  on  Section  Q '  called  for 
five  rings  of  liard  burned  sewer  briclc,  laid  in  natural  cement 
mortar,  composed  of  one  pan  cement  and  one  part  sand.  From 
39th  street  to  -i4th  place,  the  sewer  was  16  ft.  in  internal  diameter, 
and  from  44th  place  to  51st  street,  it  had  an  internal  diameter  of 
15^  ft.  Bricklaying  on  Section  G  was  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  1901,  and  was  completed,  about  March  1,  1903,  no 
work  being  done  during  the  winter  of  1901-2.  On  account  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  through  the  freight  yards  of  the  Ilhnois  Central 
Ry.  at  51st  street,  bricklaying  was  carried  on  during  the  winter  of 
1902-3  when  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no  time  was  t>rick  laid 
when  the  temperature  was  'ower  tiian  15  d^n'ees  above  zero.  The 
t>est  quality  of  torpedo  sand,  thoroughly  heated  was  used  in  th^ 
mortar.     This  section  of  the  conduit  was  about  300  ft.  long.         :/a 

The  brick  were  unloaded  from  the  cars  and  placed  in  piles  about 
16  ft.  from  the  side  of  the  trench.  From  these  piles  the  bricks 
were  loaded  and  wheeled  to  the  side  of  the  trench,  and  were  then 
delivered  to  the  bricklayers  by  means  of  tossers  working  on  the 
bank  and  on  scaffolds  on  the  hraces.  All  cement  mortar  was 
mixed  by  hand  and  lowered  in  galvanized  iron  pails  by  m'e&na'JaC 
ropes,  from  scaffolds  on  the  top  set  of  braces.  -t^  f 

During  the  season  of  1901,  eight  bricklayers  were  employed,  and 
an  average  of  about  22  ft.  of  conduit  was  built  per  day.  This  was 
equivalent  to  ahout  40.5  cu.  yds.  of  brickwork  per  day.  or  5  ci^ 
yds,  per  mason.  The  second  year,  13  bricklayers  were  used,  and 
they  averaged  about  35  ft.  of  conduit  per  day.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  while  13  bricklayers  were  carried  on  the  roll  at  this 
time,  the  gang  usually  consisted  of  12  men.  The  gang  for  handling 
brick,  mi.xing  cement,  etc.,  consisted  of  from  70  to  75  men  for  12 
oricklayers. 

On  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  intercepting  sewer 
lying  between  51st  street  and  73d  street,  the  first  brick  was  laid 
Dec.  8,  1901.  But  144  ft.  were  finished  that  year  owing  to  the 
cold  weather.  Construction  was  resumed  about  March  15,  1902, 
and  continued  until  Jan.  2,  1903,  wiien  it  was  stopped  for  the 
winter.  The  work  was  resumed  April  10,  1903,  and  was  completed 
July  10.  The  masonrj'  consisted  of  five  concentric  rings  of  Drick 
laid  In  natural  cement  mortar,  composed  of  one  part  cement  and 
one  part  sand.  From  51st  street  to  56th  street  the  sewer  was  to 
have  an  internal  diampter  of  1414  ft;  from  56th  street  to  63d 
street  the  diameter  was  13%   ft.;   from  63d  street  to  70th  street. 


m       ^mAmBd6K^'b)p^wsT  mmp^ 

'Bectlohs  \^ere'''4  8','ftr'iong-^  ana"' tonsequently  12  'brlcklai'ers 'wePe 
lemployed  moist  of  the' time.  '  The  work  was  so  arranged  that  as 
SOori'as  the  invert' was  finished,  work  was  begun  on  the  arch. ,  The 
ki^ch  ^ork  was  usually  kept  at  least  one  day  behind  the  invert  ip 
OTfler  to  give  plenty  of  rodm  for  setting  up  centers,  removal  of 
timbers,  and  at  the  sanite  time  keep 'the  mason  g^ng  busy,  if  thei;e 
should  be  any  delay  in  excavating  the  bottom  or  from  other  causes. 

Brick  were  delivered  in  cars  on' the  street  by  the  Municipal  aiar- 
row  gage  railway,  '  no  Iiand  wheeling  being '  necessary.  '  Wheh 
dumping  space  was  available,  sufficient  brick  for  half  the  invent 
were  usually  on  the  bank  before  the  masons  began  to  work.  The 
brick  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  masons.  .  ji  .i-  /if 
t  As  in  the  construction  of  Section  G,  the  cement  wrti  mlied  by 
hand,  the  mixing  being  done  as  close  to  the  workers  as  possible, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trench  from  the  brick  pile.  The 
mortar  was  lowered  by  hand,  one  man  supplying  three  masons,  that 
number  being  allotted  to  each  12-ft  section.  The  division  was 
made  on  account  of  the  Potter  trench  machine  bents,  which  were  so 
low  that  a  man  could  not  pass  under  them  while  On  tlie  cement 
platform.  The  cement  platform  was  laid  on  the  cross  timbers  which 
supported  the  trench  machine.  The  platfdrm'  was  about  I  ft.  above 
the  street  surface,  thus  making  a  lowering  distance  of  froi^  22,  ft. 
to  28  ft  when  mortar  was  delivered  for  the  inyert.  A  departure 
was  made  from  the  usual  custom  of  having  the  mason  tehdej" 
dump  the  mortar,  in  that  one  man  in  the  bottom  was  assigned  to 
do  this  work.  This  proved  a  decided  advantage  as  the  mortar 
yoxes  were  always  kept  filled.  It  might  be  well  to  note  here  that 
while  a  mason  tender  could  have  handled  the  mortar  for  a  part  of 
the  time,  yet  even  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes  for  one  mason  at 
frequent  intervals,  amounts  to  considerable  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Every  contractor  knows  that  a  Slight'  excuse  for  slow  work  will 
make  a  considerable  difference  In  the  amount  of  finished  product. ' 

When  12  masons  were  working  the  mason  gang  consisted  of  from 
58  to  65  men.  The  gang  included  masons,  tenders,  brick  toesers 
and  cement  handlers.  "With  this  force,  from  38  to  44  ft.  of  c,on;i- 
pieted  sewer  were  .Jauilt  daily. 

The  mason  gang  was  as  follows: 

Rate.  Per  Day. 

1  Foreman     $10.00  $10.00 

-     12  Masons    9.00  108.00' 

-'-'  ^  i^nk%ln"'''''••^^v:^'v::4^:'?::•-:^.:^•iiJ^  -^"^J:!?--^ 

.-"'  7  First    scaffold    men.  J.^.''^.  .VW .  S^PiV^^M^^    '.•r'.ri»iir«5(M>lo' 

•7  Second    scaffold    men. . . .  .*  J. .  £.  ..»u,l.  2;B.O  17.50:     - 

:,..      ,  7  Third    scaffold    men i„^^,^^.  ,   2.75  19.25 

6  Cement    mixers , 2.75  16.50 

■'■■        5  Cement  carrters 2.75  1 .9.75 

i           5  Cement    lowerers.  , 2.70  13.75    ■■ 

2  Wheelers    2.50  5.00 

'•'   '■•  5  Sand    men 2.50  12.50 

bK''     3  Laborers    2.50  7.50 

.»'^'  1.      -  .    .  —~^ — "    '    ' 

Total    per    day $301.50 
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As  an  axet%.ge''e/t  H'it'ik^se^e^^lf^iH■tixA\t^e^(!fi  flay,  the  iaSor 
cost  per  foot  is  about  J7.93.  Assuming  that' the  inside  dfairieter  of 
the  sewer  was  13%  (sotiib  sections  were  1^^  ft.,  13 Ji  ft.  and  12% 
ft.)  the  labor  cost  for  the  brick  masodry  amounted  to  $2.4S 
per  on; 'yd.    '  '  ■"'■"-   •""    ■'  '  ;"•■'='  '  '      •"       '       '■  '    ''    ■••■ 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  tabiilatitm  that  the  rate^  of 
lii  many  cases  were  excessive.     All  that  It  Is  necessary  to  - 
regard  to  this  is  that  the  work  was  done  by  the  city. 

cost,  of  k  Concrete  and  Brick  Sewer. — Mr.  William  G.  Tayfor, 
City  Engineer  of  Medford,  Mass.,  gives  the  following  d»ta  of  work 
done  In  1902,  by  day  labor,  for  the  city,  •  Figure  14  is  a  cross- 
sectioii  of  the  sewer,  which  has  a  concrete  invert  and  sides  and  a 
brick  arch.  The  concrete  w^s  1 :  3 ;  6  gravel-  The  forms  for  the 
invert  were  made  collapsible  and  in  10-ft.  lengths.     The  two  tialves 


I 


14. — Concrete  and  Brick  Sewer. 


^&re  held  together  by  iron  dogs  or  elainps.  The  morning  following 
the  plaoingi  oi  the  concrete  the  dogs  were  removed  and  turnbuekle 
hooks  were  put  in  their  places,  so  that  by  tightening  the  turn- 
b&ckle  the^forftis  wer^  carefViIiy  separated  from  thfefcoherete.  '  The 
concrete  was  theen  allowed  to  stand  24'  hrs.,  when  the  arch  centers 
were  set  in  t)lace.  These  66titers  were  made  of  %  x  l'%'-ln.  lagging 
on  2-ln.  plank  ribs  2  ft.  apart,  and  scringers  on  each  sifde.  Wooden 
Wedges  on  the  forwaird  «nd  of  each  section  supported  the  rear  end 
of  the  adjoining  section.  The  f6rwaM  end  of  each  section  was  sup- 
portied  by  a  screw  Jftck  placed  uttder  a  rib  '2  ft.  from  the  front  end. 
To  remove  the  centers,  the  rear  end  of  a  small  truck  was  pushed 
aiider  the  sect idti  about:  IS  Ins. ;  an  adjustable  roller  was  fastened 
by  a  thumb  Screw  to  the  forward  rib  of  the  center:  tlie  screw  jaclf 
was  lowered  allowing  the  roller  to  drop  on  a  run.,board  on  top  of 
the   truck;     the    truck   was   then"  pulled   badk   by'a  tafl    rope   until 
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the  adjustable  roller  ran  off  the  end  of  the  truck ;  whereupon  the 
truck  was  pulled  forward,  drawing  the  center  off  the  supporting 
wedges  of  the  rear  section.  In  this  manner  not  the  least  injury 
was  done  to  the  fresh  concrete.  , .     . 

Each  lineal  foot  of  sewer  required  1  \i  cu.  yds.  of  excavation ; 
i  cu.  ft.  of  concrete,  and  1  cu.  ft.  of  brick  arch.  The  sewer  was 
1,610  ft.  long  and  was  built  by  day  labor,  wages  being  $2  for  8  hrs. 
The  material  excavated  was  gravel  and  clay. 

Excavation  and  backfill :  Per  cu.  yd.     Per  lin.  ft. 

Excavation,  labor,   2o  cts.  per  hr $0,339  §0.424 

Bracing     0.026  0.032 

Backfilling     0.168  0.210 

,    Waterboy     0.017  0.021 

''  ■  'Iterosene     0.009  0.011 

orft    Lumber 0.035  0.044 

*^  ■   '     Total $0,594  $0,742 

Concrete  masonry :                                            Per  cu.  yd.  Per  lin.  ft. 

Portland  cement,   at   $2.15  per  bbl $2,292  $0.34,' 

Labor   mixing  and  placing, 3.017  0.452 

Cost    of    forms 0.187  0.028 

Labor    screening    gravel* 0.471  0.070 

Carting     0.592  0.088 

Miscellaneous 0.146  0.021 

Total     $6,705  $1,002 

Brick  masonry :  Per  cu.  yd.  Per  lin.  ft. 

492   brick,   at    $8.50   per   M |.  4.182  $0,153 

1%   bbls.  cement,t   at  $2.25   per  bbl.^.'.    -3.026  0.111 

Forms     .-.,.'..,     ;0.408  0.015 

Labor,    mason ♦,'.71'  1.343  0.049 

Labor,     helpers ;>,...      2.091  0.077 

Carting 0.680  0.025 

Incidentals  0.340  0.012 

Total     $12,070  $0,442 

*  The  gravel  and  sand,  were  obtained  from  the  excavation. 
tThis  Iijcludes  cement  used  In  plastering  the  arch. 

The  cost  of  this  30-in.  sewer  was,  therefore,  $1.44  per  lin.  ft., 
exclusive  of  the  excavation  which  cost  74  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  The  cost 
of  brickwork  in  manholes  was  $15.34  per  cu.  yd.  It  should  be 
noted  that  wages  were  high  ($2  per  S  hrs.)  and  that  the  work  waa 
done  by  day  labor,  thus  making  the  cost  higher  than  it  would  be  to 
a  contractor.  ,,■ 

Cost  of  a  Concrete  Sewer.* — The  work  consisted  of  a  sewer  1,360 
ft.  long  and  30  ins.  inside  diameter,  with  a  4-in.  shell,  constructed 
during  November  and  December,  1908,  with  the  thermometer 
ranging  15  degrees  above  zero  to  above  freezing  point.  The  neces- 
sity of  using  frost  preventives  added  about  2  Vi  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  to 
the  cost  of  the  work.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  sewer 
and  its  construction.  The  location  of  the  work  was  at  Pond  du 
Lac,   Wis.  ■ 

About  four  years  ago  the  city  dug  an  open  drain  along  a  high- 
way upon  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for  carrying  storm  water  into 
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De  Nevea  creek.  On  accoont  of  the  ditch  washing  Into  the  road  R 
was  decided  to  place  a  pipe  in  tliis  trench  and  backfill  over  it.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  Burett  &  Dooley  for  a  monolithic  con- 
crete sewer. 

It  contained  abont  1/9  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  per  Unad  loot.  In 
addition  there  were  17  cu.  yds.  of  oOddn^Q^I^  the  two  ahutments 
or  portals  at  the  ends  of  the  sewer.  

The  Itemized  total  cost  of  the  sewer  was  as  follows: 

Perlinft. 

Items.  TotaL  Ct& 

Labor    ......^35.50  46.72 

Tools 2-1. 5&  1.81 

Sandy  gravel 208.40  15.32 

Lumber     14.04  1.03 

Water 11.35  0.83 

Frost    preventives    34.38  2.53 

Cement    370.19  27.22 

Steel    forms   204.35  15.02 

Engineering     132.00  9.71 

Totals     11,634.80  |1.20  'I 

In  this  statement  the  labor  item  is  for  Unskilled  laborers  at  |2 
per  day,  working  from  3  to  14  men  a  day  for  29  days  and  2  fore- 
men at  J  3  each  for  31  days.  The  cost  items  for  tools,  lumber  and 
frost  preventives  are  the  differences  between  their  purchase  prices 
and  what  they  brought  when  afterwards  sold.  The  sandy  gravel 
was  purchased  delivered  from  three  different  pits  at  J1.50  per  load 
of  about  1.75  cu.  yds.,  with  some  at  10  cia  extra  per  load;  it 
cost,  therefore,  about  89  cts.  i>er  cu.  yd.  The  gravel  was  mixed 
to  obtain  the  greatest  density  of  aggregates,  and  5  parts  of  gravel 
were  mixed  with  1  part  cement  to  make  the  concrete.  The  cement 
cost  J1.70  per  barrel  delivered  in  sacks,  less  the  rebate  on  sacks 
returned.  Water  cost  for  hauling  only  35  cts.  per  load.  The  lum- 
ber was  used  for  abutment  forms  and  for  establishing  grades.  The 
frost  preventives  consisted  of  horse  stable  manure,  marsh  hay,  and 
a  thin  layer  of  flax  straw  sewed  between  two  sheets  of  rosin  paper 
and  also  fuel  for  heating  the  concrete  materials.  The  steel  forms 
were  rented  and  the  cost  Includes  drayage  to  and  from  the  job  and 
a  small  sum  for  oil  to  grease  them.  The  charge  for  engineering 
covers  the  entire  expense  to  the  city  and  township  for  plans,  speci- 
fications, advertising,  inspection  of  sewer  during  construction,  etc 

Separating  the  abutments  containing  17  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  the 
cost  was  as  follows : 

Items.  Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Labor     $26.50  J  1.5» 

Tools     00.59  0.035 

Gravel     15.00  0.882  " 

Cement    32.01  1.88*       :^ 

Lumber     40.04  0.237 

Water    00.60  0.035 

Frost    preventives    1.88  0.110 

Centers     0.75  0.045 

Engineering,    etc. 5.0O  0.295 

Totals     585.37  J5.021 
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Some  of  these  items  are  actual  amounts  and  others  are  olose  ap- 
proximations. .., The  .costs  ,  for  the  sewer  proper  arrived  at  in  the 
same  manner, ^ere  as  follows: 

Per  Per 

J.                Items —                                            ToUL  Lin.  Ft.  Cu.  Yd. 

"'          Labor     or    concrete 5253.00     $0,187  ?1.683 

Labor    excavation 357.00       0.263  2.367 

Tools 24.00        0.017  0.153 

Gravel, .,.^,.,^.^Hv^.^,.*,...,    193.40        0.142  1.278 

Lumber     .V  ?I.^^?.''.f . '.  1 ; . . . .;'    10.00        0.007  0.063 

Water     10.70       0.008  0.072 

Frost    preventives 32.50       0.024  0.216 

Cement     ..; „i2. ........ ., 338.18       0.249  -.2.241 

Center    mdldsi.i .................;......   i2.03,60       0.149  1.341 

Engineering    ....<:....,....................  127.00 .      0.09,3  0<837 

Totals    ......,;,.;  ?i,;5;4.9.43  ■  .  ?  1.1.3.9.  $10,251 

In  the  above  table  the  amount  for  the  concrete  labor  Includes 
the  labor' cost  for  heating  the  materials,  mixing  and  depositing  the 
same  in  position  complete,  also  for  the  small  expense  of  operating 
the  steel,  forms.  The  rest  of  the.  labor  expense  was  for  excavating 
the  trench  an  average  depth  of  3  ft.  and  for  back  filling.  This  was 
done,  as  noted  previously,  in  an  old  ditch,  the  bottoni  of  which 
was  red  clay  soil,  requiring  but  a  slight  expense  for  trench  bracing*. 
1^0  water  ran  in  tlae  trench  except  on  a  couple  of  days  it  rained 
when  the  water  ran  out  soon  through  the  molds  into  the  sewer. 

Flax  straw,  bound  in  paper,  already  put  up,  was  tried  as  a  covey 
to  the  fresh  concrete  pipe,  to  keep  fi^ost  away  while  the  cement 
was  setting,  but  the  vapor  from  the  concrete  softened  the  paper 
cover  so  that  it  could  not  be  handled  and  the  article  liad  to  hf 
discarded.  The  horse  stable  bedding  of  straw  proved  to  be  efficient 
for  keeping  frost  out  of  the  green  concrete,  it  generating  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  and  allowed  the  moisture  to  pass  through  it  from 
the  heated  concrete.  Due  to  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  this 
cover,  too  strong  an  article  should  not  be  laid  next  to  fresh  con- 
crete, as  in  some  places  on  the  pipe  it  was  observed  that  the 
cement  did  not  set  well  for  a  depth  of  1/16  to  ^4  in.  A  thin  layer 
of  marsh  hay  was  placed  between  the  manure  and  the  concrete  on 
the  balance  of  the  work  and  the  condition  did  not  appear  again. 

In  the  steel  forms  lighted  oil  heaters  were  placed  at  short  Inter- 
vals to  keep  up  summer  conditions  while  the  cement  made  its 
initial  set.    ,  jijuoj  >.; 

The  style  of  the  centers  used  was  the  full  circle  form  so  that 
the  crown  and:  invert  of  the  pipe  were  built  in  one  operation.  The 
materials  were  mixed  on  6,  fla,t- No.  12  gage  steel  sheet,  size  60  x  156 
ins.  Concrete  was  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  first,  which  was 
dug  somewhat  rounding,  and  graded  4  ins. .thick.  Strips  of  No.  26 
gage  sheet  steel  12  ins.  wide  by  8  ft.  long,  previously  rolled  to  the 
arc  of  30-in.  circle,,  was  next  laid,  one  piece,  lengthwise  on  this 
bed,  then  one  5-fl.  .section  of  steel  'forms  was  placed  upon  the  strip, 
or  tracte  The  form  was  expanded  to  size  by  turning  tl*e  hand 
wheel,  tt^e  correct  diameter  being  obtained  by  fitting  a  wire  hoop 
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sage  around  the  near  end  of  the  center  and  expanding  the  center 
against  tlie  gage.  Another  batch  of  concrete  now  ready  waa 
positioned  around  the  form,  an  operator  at  the  front  end  of  the 
form  having  a  steel  blade,  5  ins.  wide  by  10  ins.  long,  affixed  to 
a  long  handle,  tamped  the  concrete  firmly  to  place  under  the  two 
bottom  quarters  of  the  form  so  that  the  possibility  of  voids  or 
pockets  forming  in  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  pipe  to  be  refinlshed 
later  was  eliminated,  the  concrete  being  positioned  on  top  of  the 


Fig.   15. — Centers  for  Concrete  Sewer. 


form  nearly  out  to  the  end.     Another  form  being  set,  the  process 
described  was  repeated. 

The  object  of  using  a  light  steel  track,  or  slide,  under  the  forms, 
was  so  that  the  molds  could  be  drawn  out  easily  the  next  morning 
one  at  a  time,  and  to  prevent  scraping  out  partially  set 
concrete  from  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  the  steel  track  being  laid 
with  lapped  ends  so  that  the  forms  could  slide  over  the  joints 
and  not  disturb  the  track.     The  track  was,  of  course,  taken  each 
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morning'  from  the  sewer  after  the  centers  were  withdrawn  and  used 
repeatedly. 

Collapsing  of  the  centers  was  accomplished  by  merely  giving  the 
hand  wheel  a  few  turns  to  the  left,  when  the  mold  was  pulled  out 
of  the  sewer  with  a  rope  and  taken  ahead  In  the  trench  for  re- 
setting when  needed.  No  bracing  of  the  forms  was  required  to 
keep  them  In  alignment.  The  top  of  the  concrete  pipe  was  shaped 
with  a  wood  hand  float,  the  concrete  for  this  purpose  not  being 
made  wet  enough  to  make  it  sloppy. 

The  adjustable  steel  centers  as  used  on  this  job  were  handled  on 
the  desirable  unit  plan  ;  however,  all  the  forms  may  be  set  before 
placing  concrete  about  them,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  appeal 
to  a  contractor  as  most  advantageous.  Two  Y-connections  were 
made  to  this  sewer  by  placing  the  small  ends  of  clay  pipes  against 
the  steel  forms  as  the  concrete  was  being  positioned.  The  next 
morning  when  the  steel  forms  had  been  removed  the  first  connec- 
tion had  some  concrete  to  be  broken  out  of  the  end  and  refinished, 
while  the  one  made  later  was  found  perfect.  Gas  engine  oil  thinned 
with  kerosene  and  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  surface  of  the  molds 
prevented  the  adhesion  of  concrete  to  the  forms.  The  temperature 
varied  during  construction  when  concrete  was  made  from  15° 
above  zero  to  above  the  freezing  point.  The  thermometer  one 
morning  registered  12°  below  zero,  but  by  10  o'clock  it  showed  15° 
above  when  concreting  was  started.  One  foreman  with  a  crew  of 
six  men  often  put  in  70  ft.  of  sewer  in  less  than  5  hours'  time. 

The  style  of  mold  used  on  this  job  is  patened  by  J.  E.  Dooley, 
and  is  manufactured  by  the  Adjustable  Steel  Centering  Co.  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.  We  are  indebted  to  the  contractors,  Burett  &  Dooley, 
for  fhe  information  from  which  this  article  has  been  prepared. 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Sewer  at  Cleveland,  O. — ^Mr.  Wal- 
ter C.  Parmley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  gives  the  following  data:  There 
were  3%  miles  of  reinforced  concrete  sewer.  13%  ft.  diameter,  of 
section  shown  in  Fig.  16,  and  12  ins.  thick  at  the  crown.  The 
contract  price  was  $62  per  lln.  ft,  including  excavation,  and  the 
excavation  averaged  20  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft  The  bid  for  a  brick 
sewer  was  ?75  per  lin.  ft 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  rows  of  "anchor  bars"  buried 
In  the  side  walla  The  Invert  and  side  walls  were  first  built  up  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  brick  lining,  then  the  arch  centers  were 
placed,  and  the  steel  skeleton  was  bolted  to  the  anchor  bars.  The 
ribs  of  this  steel  skeleton  were  spaced  15  ins.  centers,  and  there 
were  8  rows  of  horizontal  or  longitudinal  bars  of  IV2  x  %-in.  steel 
bolted  to  the  ribs.  The  metal  was  all  bent  to  shape  in  the  shop, 
so  that  there  was  no  field  work  except  to  place  and  bolt  the  metal 
together.  There  were  98  lbs.  of  steel  per  lin.  ft  of  sewer,  of  which 
86  rba  made  the  skeleton  In  the  arch,  and  37  lbs.  of  anchor  bars. 
This  design  of  steel  *eleton  was  patented  by  Mr.  Parmley. 
i  The  lagging  of  the  arch  centers  was  covered  with  building  paper 
Wfeter-proofed  with  parafflne.  Then  Portland  cement  mortar  2  to  8 
Uls.   thick  was  plastered  on  the  pal)er,  so  as  to  form  the  Interior 
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finish  of  the  arch.  Thee  the  concrete  for  the. arch  was  placed 
and;  rtMiuned,  being  12  ins.  thicli  at  the  crown  and  16  ins.  thick  at 
the  spring  line.  No  outside  forms  were  used  on  the  arch.  The  arch 
concrete  was  1:3:7%.  When  the  paper  lining  was  pulled  off  a 
smooth  surface  was  left.  The  invert  concrete  was  made  with 
natural  cement.  •  ,.        .; 

Mr.  Parmley  had  an  inspector  keep  a  record  of  progress  for  sev- 
eral, days- on  the  work,  when.  .tb4$.^men  did  not  know  they  ;.g 


^?^ 


rr^rHmiaCtnrtmtrlar^ 


Fig.  16. — ^Reinforced  Concrete  Sewer. 

tjaaed.  He  informs  me  that  an  8-hour  shift  was  worked.  The  labor 
qoBt  ;of  obwiding  133a -ft.  concrete  steel  sewec  wa^  as  follows :  ...  ^r 
Labw -placing  anchor  bars  (1,500  lbs.)  :  '    *?? 

-il'taan     1  day,    at  ^3..50..;; .?$;S» 

1  man     1  day,    at    jl.To — l^IS. 

,y.    at    ?1.60..,.,^„..,,^;.. O.gO 

-    1,500  Iba   steel,  at  0.4   cts .f BiOS* 

Iij^bor  on  concrete  invert  and  sJd- 
5  men'  mixinsr  and  v.heeilrlg,   at 

'"  1  man  tamr  

X  man  can;  -te    ...... 

•    ?3   iruin  lowt.      -  '.-2,  at  $2.25 


.%  g.7S- 

.      1.75 

1.75 

.      1.50 


Labor,  13  cu.  yds.  concrete,  at  |1.06. ......... .r. .  ,i;^;|13.75     • 
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Labor  on  shale  brick  lining   (2  rings)  : 

2  masons,    at    ?5.60.  ,  ...^•.  .-'iV.  .'V.Vi>Vk.  *'.,!'..-.'.  «v  ..".'.»'.  .■i.".flli2D' 
1  man  mixing  mortar^*.*^.  .*,.  ^.^  .-,... ^:.,  .....vVi  .»..-.  .-^al'- 2.2*1 

3  men  wheeling  sand,  filling  buckets  and  dumping  at  ?1.75. .     6.25 
Vs  man  lowering  materials,  at  $2.25. 0.75 

Labor,  6.38  cu.  yds.  brick  work,  at  ?3.05 ?19.45 

Labor  on  concrete  arch: 

1  man  putting  mortar  lining  on  centers,  3  days,  at  $1.75..?  5.25 

2  men  mixing  mortar,  screening  and  wheeling  sand,  3  days, 

at    $1.75     .,    10.50 

8  men  on  mixing  board,  3  days,  at  $1.75 42.00 

1  man  tamping,  3  days,  at  $1.75 5.25 

Labor,   72  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.87 $63.00 

Labor  placing  centers  and  steel  skeleton : 

1  man,  3  days,  at  $3.50 $10.50 

2  men,   3  days,  at  $1.75 10.50 

Labor,  40  lin.  ft.,  at  52ya  cts.  per  ft $21.00 

There  were  56  lbs.  of  steel  skeleton  per  lin.  ft.,  and  about  %  the 
time  of  this  last  gang  of  3  men  was  spent  in  placing  the  metal, 
%  being  spent  in  moving  and  placing  the  centers ;  so  the  labor  cost 
0.3  cts.  per  lb.  of  steel  (not  including  shop  work)  and  the  labor 
moving  centers  cost  35  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  sewer.  The  backfilling 
was  begun  6  to  12  hrs.  after  the  arch  was  built,  but  the  centers 
were  left  in  place  14  days. 

On  another  section  of  this  sewer  a  six-day  observation  showed 
the  labor  cost  (hand  work,  no  machine  mixers)  was  81  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.  of  concrete  in  the  invert  and  side  walls,  and  70  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
01^  the  concrete  in  the  arch;  36  cts.  per  lin.  ft  for  placing  centers, 
and  18  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  for  placing  the  steel  skeleton;  0.32  cts.  per 
lb.  for  placing  the  anchor  rods.  A  gang  of  2  brick  masons  and  6 
laborers  laid  11.2  cu.  yds.  of  the  double-ring  brick  lining  per  day, 
at  a  cost  of  $2  per  cu.  yd.  All  wages  were  as  above  given.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  longer  observation  gave  much  lower  costs 
than  above  tabulated,  and  Mr.  Parmley  regards  It  as  being  nearer 
a  fair  average. 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Sewer,  Wilmington,  Del.— Mr.  T. 
Clialkley  Hatton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  gives  the  following  data :  Fig. 
17  shows  a  profile  of  Price's  Run  Sewer,  Wilmington,  Del.,  built  in 
1903,  by  day  labor  for  the  city,  the  working  day  being  8  hrs.  long. 
Fig.  18  shows  cross-sections  at  different  points.  The  notable  fea- 
ture Is  the  boldness  in  the  design  of  such  thin  concrete  shells  for 
sewers  of  such  large  diameters.  The  cross-sections  of  sewers  in 
trenches  deep  enough  to  cover  the  arch  are  marked  "deep  cutting"  ; 
the  sections  where  the  arch  projects  above  the  ground  surface  are 
marked  "light  cutting."  The  section  through  the  marsh  was  700  ft. 
long,  the  cu.ttlng  being  8  ft.  deep,'  and  at  high  tide  the  marsh  was 
flooded  1  to  4  ft.  The  material  was  a  soft  mud  that  would  pull 
a  tight  rubber  boot  from  a  workman's  foot.  The  cost  of  this  marsh 
'    excavation    Including     cofferdams,     underdralning,     pumping,     etc.. 
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was  14.60  per  cu.  yd.  For  1,100  ft,  the  9 14 -ft.  sewer  was  through 
a  cut  22  to  34  ft.  deep,  the  material  being  clay  underlaid  by  gran- 
ite. A  Carson-Lidgervrood  cableway  was  used.  Although  the 
crown  of  the  arch  was  but  8  ins.  thick,  it  withstood  the  shock  of 
dumping  1  cu.  yd.  buckets  of  earth  and  rock  from  heights  of  3  to 
10  ft ;  and  the  weight  of  25  ft.  of  loose  filling  caused  no  cracks 
In  the  concrete. 

Concrete  was  placed  in  4-in.  layers  (the  depth  of  the  lagging) 
and  well  rammed,  since  it  was  found  that  *^et"  concrete  left  small 
honeycombed  spaces  on  the  inner  surface.  Concrete  for  the  invert 
was  1:2:6.  the  stone  being  l>4-in.  and  smaller,  and  the  sand 
being  crusher  dust-     The  arch  was  1:2:5. 

The  reinforcing  metal  used  In  the  9% -ft  sewer  was  "Nb.  6  ex- 
panded metal,  6-in.  mesh,  in  sheets  8x5%  ft.,  supplied  by  Merritt 
&   Co..    of   Philadelphia.      A   single   layer   was  placed   around  the 
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Fig.  17. — Profile  of  Sewer. 


sewer,  2  in&  from  the  Inner  surface.  Its  position  being  carefully 
maintained  by  the  men  ramming,  and  with  but  little  difficulty  as 
the  sheets  were  first  bent  to  the  raditis  of  the  circle.  Each  sheet 
was  lapped  one  mesh  (6  ins.)  over  its  neighbor  at  both  ends  and 
sides,  and  no  sheets,^  were  wired  except  the  top  ones,  which  were 
liable  to  di^lacement  by  men  walking  over  them. 

The  metal  used  on  the  rest  of  the  work  was  a  wire-woven  fabric 
furnished  by  the  Wight-Easton-Townsend  Co.,  of  New  York-  This 
fabric  comes  in  rolls  S^^  ft.  wide  and  100  ft.  to  the  rolL  The  wire 
is  No.  8,  with  a  6  x  4-in.  mesh.  This  fabric  was  placed  by  first 
cutting  the  sheets  to  the  required  length  to  surround  the  sewer 
entirely,  embedding  it  in  the  concrete  as  fast  as  concrete  was 
placed,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  with  the  expanded  metal, 
except  over  the  center  where,  on  account  of  its  pliability,  the  fabric 
was  held  the  proper  distance  from  the  lagging  by  a  number  of  2-in- 
blocks,  whicli  were  removed  as  the  concrete  was  placed.  The 
wire  cloth,  being  all  in  one  sheet,  can  be  placed  a  little  more  ex- 
peditiously   than    expanded    metal,    but.    on    the    other    hand,    the 
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expanded  metal  holds  its  position  better  in  the  concrete,  since  it  is 
more  rigid. 

I  quote  now  from  Mr.  Uatton's  letter  to  me :  "The  major  portion 
of  concrete  was  mixed  by  machine  at  a  cost  of  6S  cen'-^  "•^•-  '^nrd, 
including  wheeling  to  place,  coal  and  running  of  mix  .;ie, 

wages  being  |1.50  per  day  of  8  hra     Stone  was  delivui  ,side 

of  macliine  and  all  material  had  to  be  wheeled  in  barrows  upon  (||e 
platform,  and  after  mixing  to  the  sewer.  Placing  and  rammiag 
concrete  around  the  forms  cost  39  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  additional. 
Setting  forms  in  invert  cost  2  cts.  per  cu-  yd.  of  invert ;  setting 
centers,  7  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  arch.  Cost  of  setting  forms  and  cen- 
ters includes  placing  ste«l  metal.  EOiCh  lineal  foot  of  d%4t. 
sewer  contained  1  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  although  the  section  only 
calls  for  0.94  cu.  yd.  The  excess  was  usually  wasted  by  falling 
over  sides  of  forms  or  being  made  too  thick  at  crown. 

"This  yard  of  1:2:5  concrete  cost  in  place  as  follows  (record 
taken  as  an  average  of  several  diys'  run)  : 

Cement,   1.31  bbls.,  at   ?1.30 ?1.703 

Stone,   0.84  cu.  yds.,  at  ?1.21 1.016 

Stone  dust,  0.42  cu.  yds.,  at  $1.21 0.508 

Labor,   at    18%   cts.  per  hour.... 0.987 

Labor  setting  forms  and  setting  metal... 0.045 

Cost    of    forms    (distributed    over    1,800    ft.    of 

sewer)      0.082 

40  sq.  ft.  expanded  metal,  at  4%  cts 1.700 

Labor  plastering   invert 0.070 

Cost  per  lln.  ft.,  or  per  cu.  yd. ?6.111 

"The  forms  Xor  the  .'Invert   were  made   of   2-ln.    rough  heq^M([| 


boards  cut  out  4  ins,  less  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the 
except  for  18  Ins.  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  which  coincided  with " 
the  inside  form  of  sewer.  The  bottom  of  the  sewers  was  laid  to 
the  bottom  of  this  form  before  It  was  set.  Then  the  lagging,  con- 
sisting of  2  X  6-in.  X  16  ft  hemlock  planed,  was  placed  against  each 
side  of  the  form,  one  at  a  time,  and  the  concrete  brought  to  the  line 
of  this  top  in  6-in.  layers  until  the  whole  invert  was  finished. 
These  forms  were  set  in  16  ft.  sections,  five  to  each  section. 

"The  centers  consisted  of  seven  ribs  of  2-in.  hemlock  upon  which 
was  nailed  1%-in.  lagging,  2  ins.  wide,  tongoed  and  grooved,  and 
were  16  ft.  long,  non-collapsible,  but  had  one  Wing  on  each  side, 
9  ins.  wide,  which  could  be  wedged  out  to  fit  any  inaccuracies  In  the 
invert.  We  used  four  of  these  centers  setting  two  at  each  opera- 
tion and  worked  from  two  ends.  We  left  the  centers  in  for  fS 
hours  before  drawing. 

The  cost  of  the  concrete  on  the  smaller  sewers  was  the  same  as 
are  the  larger  sewers,  but  the  steel  metal  cost  less,  as  it  was  wire 
woven  metal  that  cost  2%  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  It  was  much  easier 
handled  and  cut  to  no  waste  as  it  came  iit  Ions'  rolls-  emd  was  very 
-pliable.  •'-■■  .' 

"After  trahaing  our  men,  which  occupied  about  one  we^  or  10 
days,  we  had  no  ■  diflHculty  in  getting  the  concrete  well  placed  around 
the  metal,  preserving  the  prdper  location  of  the  latter,  which,  how- 
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ever,  bore  constant  watching,  as  a  careless  workman  would  often 
take  the  temporary  supporting  blocks  and  allow  the  metal  to  rest 
against  the  wooden  center,  in  which  case  tlie  metal  would  show 
through  the  surface  inside  of  the  sewer.  The  metal  was  kept  2  ins. 
away  from  the  inside  forms  and  the  arch.  To  keep  it  at  this  loca- 
tion we  had  several  2 -in.  wooden  blocks  cut  which  were  slipped 
under  the  wire  or  expanded  metal  and  as  soon  as  some  concrete 
was  pushed  under  the  wire  at  this  point  the  block  was  removed. 

"After  the  forms  were  removed  the  invert  needed  plastering,  but 
the  arch  was  practically  like  a  smoothly  plastered  wall  except 
where  it  joined  the  invert,  where  it  frequently  showed  the  result 
of  too  much  hurry  in  depositing  the  first  loads  of  concrete  on  the 
arch.     We  remedied  this  by  requiring  less  concrete  to  be  deposited 


o)  but' 


Fig.    19. — Reinforced    Concrete   Sewer. 


at  the  start,  thus  giving  the  rammers  time  to  place  the  material 
properly. 

"An  interesting  result  was  obtained  in  the  smoothness  of  the  In- 
side surface  by  using  a  mixture  of  different  sized  stones.  When 
%-in.  stones  or  smaller  were  used  in  the  arch,  the  inside  was 
honeycombed;  but,  where  1  to  IMs-in.  stones  (nothing  smaller) 
were  used,  the  inside  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  same  was  t-ue 
of  the  invert,  showing  that  the  use  of  larger  stones  is  an  advan- 
tage and  secures  more  monolithic  work.  When  the  run  of  the 
crusher  from  1%  to  %-in.  stones  was  used  the  work  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory. 

"The  difference  in  cost  of  mixing  by  hand  and  machine  Is  prac- 
tically nothing  on  this  kind  of  work,  as  the  moving  of  the  ma- 
chine to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  work  equals  the  extra 
cost  of  mixing  by  hand  when  the  mixing  can  be  done  close  to  the 
point  where  the  cement  is  being  placed." 
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Thd  total  cost  of  the  sewers,  including  excavation,  etc..  was : 

Cost  ;      •      :-.. 

9  Vi-ft.  sewer    through    marsh 

y  V^-ft.  sewer  in  cut  averaging  i44  V-j    tt 

6%-tt.  sewer  in  cut  averaging  12   ft l       j 

tt-rt,  sewer  in  cut  averaging  11%   ft. O.TO 

Cost   of   a    Reinforced    Concrete    Sewer,    Kaiamazoo,    Mich.^I£r. 

Geo.  S.  Pierson  gives  Hie  foUuwuag  dula; 

A  reinforced  concrete  sewer  1,080  ft.  long  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
was  begun  Nov.;  3,  1302,  and  finished  Jan.  10,  ia03.  The  work 
weis  done  by  day  labor  for  the  city.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  at 
a  temperature  o£  12"  to  25".  The  sewer  arch  has  a  span  of  9  ft. 
10  ins.,  and  the  sewer  is  6  ft.  high  from  invert  to  crown.  The  arch 
is  8  ins.  thick  at  the  crown,  and  tlie  invert  is  6  ins.  tliick.  Fig.  19. 
The  concrete  wa*  reinforced  with  woven-wtro  fabric  of  No.  11  steel 
wires.  The  concrete  was  1  cenjent  to  6  gravel  and  sand,  but  this 
proportion  was  not  strictly  adhered  to.  The  centers  were  built  in 
sections  12'/'!  ft.  long,  and  there  were  6  arch  aections  and  12  invert 
sectiona  Tlie  ribs  for  the  arch  centers  were  of  2-in.  pine,  and 
were  2  ft  apartj  The  sheeting  was  1-ln.  dressed  nfhite  pine.  The 
average  gang  was  10  men  mixing  and  wheeling  concrete,  5  men 
placing  and  ramming,  and  4%  men  moving  and  setting  up  forms. 
This  gang  averaged  18.6  lin.  ft.  of  sewer  per  day,  the  best  day's 
work  being  28  lin.  ft.  There  were  0.95  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  per  lin. 
ft.  of  sewer.  Wages  were  ?1.75  a  day.  The  cost  per  lineal  foot 
was  as  follows,  including  superintendence; 

Per  lin.  ft     Per  cu.  yd. 

1.18    bbls.   cement    J2.44  ?2.56 

Sand   and   gravel 0.42  0.44 

Labor  mixing  and  wheeling   (10  men)....   0.98  1.03 

Labor  placing  and  ramming    (5   men) .   0.47  0.50 

Labor  moving  and  setting  forms  H^  men)    0.43  0.45 

Cost  of  forms  and  templates 0.30  0.32 

Metal  fabric  (175  lin.  ft.  No.  11  wire) 0.39  0.41 

Finishing     0.09  0.10 

Tools,    general    expenses   and    superintend- 
ence      0.43  0.45 

Total ?5.9S  $6.26 

The  cost  of  excavation  and  backfilling  is  not  included 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  moving  and  setting  the  forma 

was  unnecessarily  high.     Compare  this  cost  of  45  cts.   per  cu.   yd. 

with  the  5  eta  per  cu.  yd.,  at  "Wilmington,  Del.,  In  the  next  case 

cited. 

Cost   of  a   Reinforced   Concrete   Sewer   at   South  Bend,  Ind.*-:— In 

building  2,4G4  ft  of  66-in.  circular  reinforced  concrete  sewer  at 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  In  1906,  the  method  of  construction  illustrated  In 
FIga  20,  21  and  22  was  employed.  *he  sewer  has  a  9-In.  shell  but- 
tressed on  the  sides,  and  is  reinforced  every  12  ins.  by  a  3/16  x  1-In. 
peripheral  bar  in  the  sides  and  roof  and  3  ins.  in  from  the  soffit. 


^Engineering-Contracting,  Aug.   22,   1906. 
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Each  bar  is  composed  of  three  pieces,  two  side  pieces  from  15  Ins. 
below  to  6  ins.  above  springing  lines  and  a  connecting  roof  bar  at- 
tached to  the  side  bars  by  cotter  pins.  Two  grades  of  concrete 
were  used,  a  1:3:6  bank  gravel  concrete  for  the  invert  and  a 
1:2:4  bank  gravel  concrete  for  the  arch.  The  invert  was  given  a 
%-in.  plaster  coat  of  1 :  1  mortar  as  high  as  the  springing  lines. 

Forms  and  Concreting. — In  constructing  the  sewer  the  trench  was 
excavated  so  as  to  give  a  clearance  of  1  ft.  on  each  side  and  was 
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FIr.^  20. — Concrete  Sewer  Construction. 


yoichec/ Brace 
Fig.   21. — Concrete  Sewer  ConstructfOn. 


sheeted,  as,  shown  by  Fig.  20.  The  sewer  was  built  In  12  ft.  sections 
as  follows:  The  bottom  of  the  trench  was  shaped  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  grade  and  shape  of  the  base  of  the  sewer.  Four 
braces  to  each  12-ft.  section  were  then  nailed  across  the  trench  be- 
tween the  lowest  rangers  on  #le  trench  sheeting.  A  partial  form 
consisting  of  a  vertical  row  of  lagging  was  set  on  each  of  the  out- 
side lines  of  the  sewer  barrel  as  shown  by  Fig.  20.  Each  section 
of  this  lagging  was  held  by  stakes  driven  Into  tjie  trench  bottom 
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and  nailed  Ht  th^r  tops  to  the  cross  bracei.'air'SiKnm  bjr  Fig.  21. 
A  template  for  the  Invert  was  then  suspended  from  the  cross  btctcea. 
by  pieces  nailed  to  the  four  ribs  of  the  template  and  to  the  cross 
braces,  as  shown  by  Fig.  20.  The  concrete  was  now  placed  and 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  template,  which  «~as  then  lamoved.  The 
side  pieces  of  the  reinforcing  bars  were  then  set  aimi  <a~stened.  as 
shown  by  Fig.  21,  The  si  le  forms  extending  up  to  the  s?pring1ng 
lines   were    then    placed.  in    positio:  jes 

hailed   to  their  ribs  at   :  iier  braces  ^      ito^ 

notches, in  the  ends  of  thei."  ribs  at  the  bottom.  The  co.ncrete  was' 
then  carried  up  to  the  springing  lines ;  the  arch  centers-  4p  two 
pieces  were  placed;  the. arch  bar  of  the  reinforcement  was  placed, 
and  the  extrados  forms  erected  up  to  the  45'  lines,  all  as  yho^^-n  by 
Fig.  22.  The  placing  of  the  axcU  jcohcrete  con^^'- "  ^  '^t^  sewer 
barrel.      The   outside,  .forms  and.  bracing  were    :  l>out    24 


Fig.    22. — Concn 


Sewer  Construction. 


hours  after  the  completipi^  «f,  the  arch,  and  backfilling  the  trencb, 
was  begun  immediately,  but  the  inside  forms  were  left  in  place  for 
two  weeks ;  they  ■  ^ere  then  removed  by  the  simple  process  of 
knocking  out  the  notched  braces.  By  building  several  lengths  of. 
invert  first  and  following  in  succession-  by  the  aide  'V^Kll  constructioiDC 
and  then  by  the  arch  construction,  the  forna  erection,  and  .the  cour, 
creting  proceeded  without  interruption  by.  each  other.  It  was  also* 
found  that,  by  making  bends  in  the  form  of  polygons  with  Id-tt, 
sides  instead  of  in  the  form  of  curves,  there  was  a  material  saving 
in  expensive  form  work.  To  overcome  the  friction  of  the  angles 
in  such  bends.,  an  additional  fall  was  provided  at  these  placea  All 
concrete  was  made  in  a  Smith  mixer,  jnounted  on  trucks  so  that  it 
cotild  be  moved  along  the  baxi^  of  the  .trend*  an4- discharging  into 
a  trough  leading  to  the  work^,.  ,  ^, ,  c-ti^  ■  •-•  r.^  ~  o  -f  -  -  .; 
Labor  Force  and  Cost. — ^Vith  a  gang  of  12  men,  from  24  .ta  .St 
ft  of  sewer  were  built  per  lO-btiur  day,  working  only  part  of  the 
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time  on  actual  concreting.     Tlie  disposition  of  tlie  force  mixing  and 
laying  concrete  and  the  wages  were  as  follows; 

Per  day. 

Six  wheelers,  at  18.5  cts.  per  hour Jll.lO 

One  mixer,  at  22.5  cts.  per  hour 2.25 

One  dumper,  at  18.5  cts.  per  hour 1.85 

Four   placers,    at    22.5    cts.    per    hour ^.00 

Total     ?24.20 

There  were  0.594  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  j>er  lineal  foot  of  s^w^r, 
and  its  cost  is  given  as  follows:         '        ^''  ./V    ""'■'.    ",',".''    '      ^'"'''  ' 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Gravel    ?0.774 

Sand     0.36 

Cement     1.50 

Steel   reinforcement 0.84 

•  Labor,  mixing  and  placing  concrete 1.094 

•  Moving   forms,    templates,    etc 0.757    : .  : !. . 

Forms,    templates,    etc 0.589 

Finishing,    plastering,    etc 0.639 

Tools  and  general    expenses 0.841 

Total ;.. ?7.395 

The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Hammond, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  City  Engineer,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  information  given. 

Cost  of  a  Large  Reinforced  Concrete  Sewer  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.* — 
An  unusual  piece  of  sewer  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  Harlem.  Creek,-  which  drains  a  large  area  of  the  city 
and  which  has  been  made  the  outlet  of  district  sewers  until  it  has 
become  a  menace  to  health,  is  being  replaced  by  a  large  reinforced 
concrete  intercepting  sewer.  Ultimately  the  sewer  will  be  several 
miles  long,  but  at  present  only  2,200  lin.  ft.  of  the  lower  end  are 
under  construction  and  about  as  much  more  is  planned  for  early 
contract.  The  sewer  under  construction  comprises  162  ft.  of  29-ft. 
section,  and  1,340  ft  of  27-ft.  section;  the  162  ft.  of  29-ft.  section 
have  been  completed  and  the  following  Is  an  account  of  the  methods 
of  construction  adopted  by  the  contractors,  the  Hoffman-Hogan 
Construction  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  a  statement  of  the'^eost 
of  the  work.  '■'■'''' 

The  Interior  dimensions  of  the  sewer  are  29x18.62  ft.,  giving  an 
area  of  opening  of  411  sq.  ft.  The  grade  of  the  sewer  is  0.0025 
per  cent,  which  gives  a  velocity  running  full  of  18.9  ft.  per  second 
and  a  capacity  of  7,489  cu.  ft.  per  second.  The  estimated  run-off, 
calculated  by  McMath's  formula,  Is  100  cu.  ft  per  second  less. 
The  area  drained  Is  about  6,000  acres  and  the  maximum  rainfall 
assumed  is  2.75  Ins.  per  hour. 

The  cross-section  of  the  sewer  Is  given  by  Fig.  23,  which  also 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  reinforcing  bars.  Johnson  corru- 
gated bars,  old  style,  are  used  for  reinforcement.  The  sections 
of  the  various  reinforcing  bars  are:  Longitudinal  bars,  0.18  sq.  in. : 
Invert  bars,  0.7  sq.  In. ;  and  arch  bars,  0.7  sq.  In.     The  spacing  of 
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the  bars  and  the  arrangement  of  the  splices  are  Indicated  on  the 
drawings  of  Fig.  23.  All  splices  have  a  lap  of  36  ins.  Some  gravel 
concrete  has  been  used  in  the  invert,  but  most  of  the  concrete  has 
been  crushed  limestone  and  Mississippi  River  ehannfl  sand.  The 
proportions  were  1 :  3 :  «  in  the  Invert  and  1:2:5  in  the  arch.  The 
arch  was  computed  by  Prof.  Greene's  method.  The  ultimate 
strength  of  concrete  in  compression  was  taken  as  2,000  Iba  per  sq. 
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23. — Reinforced  Concrete  Sewer. 
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in.  and  the  working  strength  at  500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  elastic 
limit  of  the  reinforcing  bars  was  taken  at  50,000  lbs. 

The  trenching  was  done  by  wheel  scrajwrs  to  the  amdunt  of 
waste.  Then  a  cableway  was  erected  spanning  the  entire  length  of 
the  section  and  the  remainder  of  the  material  taken  out.  The  last 
4  or  5  ft.  in  depth  were  in  limestone  and  the  excavated  rock  was 
taken  by  ca.bleway  to  dump  carts  which  took  it  to  the  cruder  and 
returned  with  crushed  rock  to  be  used  for  concrete.  This  rock 
foundation  was  taken  advantage  of  to  reduce  the  amount  of  invert 
concrete. 

In  constructing  tlie  sewer  proper  the  invert  was  flret  concreted  tc 
template.     The  arch  forms  were  then  placed  and  the  roof  arch  con- 
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creted.  Both  templates  and  arch  forms  were  constructed  of  wooS! 
The  arch  forms  were  moved  ahead  on  iron  rails  and  jacked  Mto 
place.  The  ribs  were  2  x  10-in.  pieces  and  were  spaced  4  ft.  on 
centers;  the  lagging  was  2-in.  tongue  and  grooved  stuff  and  was 
smeared  with  crude  oil.  The  reinforcing  bars  were  bent  to  propef 
radius  by  means  of  a  wagon  tire  bender  and  were  held  in  place 
by  templates.  The  concrete  was  all  mixed  by  two  Chicago  Im- 
proved  Cube  mixers  operated  by   electric  power. 

The  cost  records  of  constructing  the  section  of  29-ft.  sewer  so 
far  built  are  not  susceptible  of  complete  analysis,  but  the  follow- 
ing figures  can  be  given.     The  prices  of  maferl0.l8  were  as  follows: 

Cement,    per    barrel .'.,.. : ?   1.80 

Sand,    per    cubic    yard 0.75 

Broken  stone,   per  cubic  yard 1.00 

Reinforcing    bars,    per    pound 0.02 

Vitrified  brick,  per  1,000 , 12.00 

The  Wages  paid  different  classes  of  labor  vfereic 


i_ 


Per  hour. 


/:    Firemen     j . . .  i. . ./ $0.50 

/    Laborers    , . .  /J . .,;' 0. 1 75 

Laborers 0.20 

Laborers    0.25 

Laborers    0.28 

Laborers    0.3025 

Bricklayers     0.66% 

Helpers 0.25 

Carpenters    0.55 

Engineers 0.50 

Timekeepers     0.25 

Watchmen     0.175 

Hostlers     0.175 

'  Teams    O.GO 

Taking  up  the  several  items  of  work  in  order,  the  excavation 
amounted  to  21,400  cu.  yds.,  of  which  1,400  cu.  yds.  were  rock  ex- 
cavation.    The  cost  of  excavation  was  as  follows: 

Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Earth,  excavation    57,640  |0.38 

Rarth,    brnrln;?    2.000  0.10 

Rock,  excavation    1,400  1.00 

Rock,  dynamite,  tools,  etc 560  0.40 

The  cost  of  crushing  the  excavated  rock  and  returning  it  to  the 
mixer  was  |1  per  cu.  yd. 

The  cost  of  the  concrete  work  was  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

1.30  bbl.  cement,  at  11.80 $2.34 

0.44  cu.  yd.  sand,  at  75   cts. 0..'!^ 

1   cu.  yd.   broken   stone,  at   ?1 1.00 

Total   concrete  materials $3.67 

There  were  1,600  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  plaeed  at  a  cost  of  for: 

Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Mixing    and    placing $1,180  $0.7375 

'irms    2,000  1.25 

-Moving  forms    ...,.,.,,..  ..^^^,. ..       400  0.25 

Total  for  forms  and  labor:;.  .-$3,580  $2.2375 
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For  reinforcing  the  «>ncrete  86,600  Iba  of  steel,  or  about  55  lbs. 
per  cu.  yd.,  were  used.  The  cost  of  placing  and  bending  this  steel 
was  as  follows: 

Total.  Per  lb. 

Placing    J172  0.20  ct. 

Bending 52  0.06  ct 

VTe  can  now  summarize  the  coat  of  the  concrete  work  proper  of 
this  sewer   as   follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Cement,  sand  and  stone ;J.;.07 

55  lbs.  steel,  at  2  cts 11'^ 

Forms,   labor  and   materials 1  -'■" 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete  labor "  "^  .< 

Placing  steel,  at   0.20  ct.   per  lb "  '  1 

Bending    steel,   at    0.06    ct.    per   lb "  ♦^S 

Moving   forms    0.25 

Total  labor  and  materials; $7.13 


"^^^S^.^ii: ^ Tftit ^»'  ■-■ 

Fig.    24. — Reinforced  Concrete   Sewer. 


To  get  the  total  cost  of  the  sewer  proper  we  must  add  the  cost  of 
the  vitrified  brick  invert  pa\ing.  There  were  71  cu.  yds.  of  this 
paving  and  its  cost  was  as  follows : 

Per  cu.  yd, 

0.6     bbls.   cement,    at   $1.80 $1.08 

0.25  cu.  yd.  sand,  at  75   cts 0.19 

450  bricks,   at   812  per  M 5.40 

Labor  laying,  71  cu.  yds.,  at  $180.33 2.54 

Total     59.21 

None  of  the  preceding  figures  include  the  plant  charges.  The 
plant  cost  $12,000,  and  the  cost  of  running  It  during  the  work  de- 
scribed was  $2,000.  This  plant  will,  of  course,  serve  for  the  whole 
work  under  contract. 

Cost  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Sewer. — Mr.  "Wm.  G.  Taylor  is 
authority  for  the  following  data. 

The  sewer  had  the  section  shown  by  fig.  24 ;    it  was  constructed 
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of  1:7%  concrete  mixed  to  a  mushy  consistency  using  the  forms 
shown  by  the  illustration.  The  reinforcement  was  of  twisted  steel 
rods  for  parts  of  tlie  work  and  of  expanded  metals  for  parts. 
When  rod  reinforcement  was  used  it  was  bent  on  the  bank  and 
erected  in  cage  form  in  the  trench.  The  invert  section  was  built 
as  the  first  operation  and  the  forms  erected  on  it.  The  first  cost 
of  the  forms  shown  was  $1.80  per  lin.  ft.  of  sewer  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  was  about  12  cts.  per  lin.  ft.,  including  depreciation 
and  fixed  charges.  Petroline  was  used  to  grease  the  forms  and  was 
found  superior  to  soft  soap  or  to  both  light  and  dark  mineral  oils 
which  were  also  tried.  The  concrete  was  deposited  in  level  layers 
6  ins.  thick.  The  normal  cost  per  lineal  foot  and  per  cubic  yard  of 
the  sewer  was  as  follows: 

Materials :  Per  lin.  ft.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Reinforcement  (17%  lbs.  per  Hn.  ft.) $0.43,  $1.16 

Cement   (0.482  bbl.  per  lin.  ft),  at  $1.53..   0.74  2.00 

Sand   (0.17  cu.  yd.  per  lin.  ft.),  at  $0.50..   0.09  0.24 

Stone   (0.435  cu.  yd.  per  lin.  ft),  at  $1.10 

per   ton 0.47  1.27 

Total    ....J^^X.^ $1.73  $4.67 

Labor:  '-**'"    '  *' 

Making    and    placing    reinforcement $0.14  $0.38 

Operation    of    forms 0.16  0.43 

Mixing  concrete    0.30  0.81 

Placing   concrete    0.27  0.73 

Screeding   and    finishing    invert 0.08  0.22 

Finishing  interior  surface 0.01  0.03 

Sprinkling  and  wetting 0.03  •  0.06 

Total    $0.98  $2.66 

^        General  charges: 

Interior  forms,  cons,  and  maint $0.12  $0.32 

Exterior  forms,  cons,  and  maint , 0.05  0.14 

Coating  oil  for  forms 0.01  0.03 

(iement,  storage,,  handling  aud  cartage....   0.08  0.22 

Total     $.26  $0.71 

Grand     total $2.97  $8.04 

In  reference  to  these  figures  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  several 
contractors  did  the  work,  these  are  the  composite  costs.  They  In-* 
elude  a  foreman  at  50  cts.,  a  sub-foreman  at  35  cts.,  common  labor 
at  17%  eta,  and  teams  at  50  cts.  per  hour.  No  administration  ex- 
penses or  contractor's  profit  are  Included. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Sewers,  Richmond,  Ind. — Prom  a  long:  and  in- 
structive article  by  Mr.  Fred  R.  Charles,  in  Engineering-Contracting, 
Dec.  29,  1909,  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Concrete  Pipes. — FIfty-two-lnch  was  the  largest  size  used  In 
concrete  pipe.  This  was  made  according  to  the  "Sheets"  system.  In 
which  expanded  metal  Is  used  for  reinforcement ;  thickness  of  shell 
is  1 1/12  Ins,  per  foot  diameter;  24  Ins.  pipe  made  in  2%  ft.,  and 
larger  sizes  In  3-ft.  lengths.  Pipe  Is  made  In  a  mold  consisting  of 
an  outer  steel  casing  and  an  Inner  collapsible  shell.  The  pipe 
rests  on  the  end  upon  a  pallet,  and  each  end  Is  formed  by  a  shaping 
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ring,  so  that  U.  is  notched  or  rabbeted  throug-h  half  the  thickness 
of  the  shell,  on  the  outside  for  one-half  the  circumference,  and 
on  the  inside  for  the  other  half  circumference.  The  pipes  are  laid 
so  as  to  form  a  groo\e  at  the  joint,  coming  on  the  interior  for  the 
lower  half  and  on  the  exterior  \  of  the  upper  half,,  wherry  the 
mortar  Is  always  plastered  downward  in  cementing,  the  joint. 
For  handling  and  placing  In  the  treqch  a  tripod  or  beam  derrick 
Is  needed  with  a  block  and  tackle  or  chain  hoist,  as  tne  weight  is 
considerable.  Our  a\'erage  cost  to  lay  these  pipes,  including  plas- 
tering the  joints,  was  for  42-In.,  $0,083;  30-ln„  $0.06;  24-in.,  ;0.053 
per  lin.  ft 

Monolithic  Concrete. — Another  sewer,  54  ins.  in  diameter,  was 
built  In  horse-shoe  shape,  semi-circular  arch,  vertical  sides  and 
bottom  slightly  V  shaped.  It  was  In  an  open  dftch  or  water  course, 
so  nearly  all  except  the  flow  line  was  above  ground,  and  oatside 
forms  were  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  the  trench  walls,  to  hold 
the  concrete  First  the  bottom  was  laid  as  in  sidewalks,  and  the 
vertical  sides  nm  up  to  the  spring  line  with  ordinary  plank  inner 
and  outer  forms,  the  expanded  metal  reinforcement  having  been 
bent  and  placed  as  before,  with  plenty  of  lap  at  the  spring  line.  The 
arch  was  put  on  with  a  semi-circular  "Blaw"  form.  Cto  all  these 
monolithic  jobs  the  average  labor  hours  per  linear  foot  for  the 
different  operations  of  constructing  the  sewer,  nsing  "Slaw"  forms 
and  expanded  metal  reinforcement,  is  given  in  the  following  table. 
Knowing  the  wages  paid  labor  per  hour  and  the  price  of  materials, 
this  will  be  some  guide  to  the  cost  in  other  places: 

L>abor  hours 
per  lin.  ft. 

Placing  flow  line o  48 

Setting   invert  forms 0  50 

Concreting   invert 0  44 

Setting  arch  forms ....'.    0  J3 

Concreting  arch \\\   0^25 

For  the  lower  half  of  the  sewer  the  concrete  should  be  very  weJ^ 
so  that  it  will  flow  freely  around  and  xmder.  the  forms ;  for  tb« 
arch  not  so  much  water  must  be  used ;  only  enough  to  show  quite 
perceptibly  when  concrete  is  tamped,  as  the  concrete  must  have 
sufficient  consistency  to  retain  its"  position  and  not  run  off  the 
arch;  for  the  flow  line  the  proper  consistency  is  between  the  two.' 
At  first,  house  connections  were  provided  for  by  building  in  ordinary; 
vitrified  slants  or  thimbles,  but  the  flanges  of  these  were  frequently 
broken  by  falling  rock  and  otherwise,  so  a  change  was  made  and 
an  opening  left  in  the  concrete  shell  by  means  of  a  special  form  or 
<*ore,  devised  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Davis,  inspector  on  the  work.  This 
comprised  two  circular  blocks  of  hard  wood,  nailed  together;  one 
8  Ins.  in  diameter  and  2  ina  thick,  the  other  6  ins.  in  diametar  and 
3  ins.  thick.  Inserted  In  the  concrete  this  left  a  good  flange  tdl' 
receive  the  end  of  the  6-ln.  house  connection  pipe,  and  was  eii- 
tremely  inexpensive,  two  of  these  blocks  lasting  for  the  whole  Bei-' 
son.    The  average  cost  of  this  work  was  as  follows:  ?-    •  < 
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For   54-in.   sewer,   5-in.  shell,   rib  metal    10   ft.: 

Per  lin.  ft. 

Cement,   0.347  bbl.  at  $1.25 $0,434 

Gravel  at  $0.80 0.260 

Rib  metal 0.30 

Forms    (cost  of) 0.125 

Labor,  20  cts.  per  hour 0.230 

Total    cost,    exclusive    of   machine   and    super- 
intendence   $1,349 

For  48-in.  sewer,  5-in.  shell,  rib  metal  9  ft. : 

Cement,   0.29  bbl.  at  $1.25 $0,362 

Gravel  at  $0.80. 0.170 

Rib     metal 0.25 

Forms    0.115 

Labor,  20  cts.  per  hour 0.186 

Total    $1,083 

For  42-in.  sewer,  4 -In.  shell,  rib  metal  8  ft: 

Cement,  0.20  bbl.  at  $1.25 ...$0.25 

Gravel  at  $0.80 0.118 

Rib  metal 0.24 

Forms    ......... 0.115 

Labor  at  80  ct«.  per  hour 0.188 

Total    cost,    exclusive    of   machine   and   super- 
intendence  $0,911 

Forms  were  made  by  the  Adjustable  Steel  Centering  Co.,  6  ft. 
long,  and  6  sections  were  used,  which  make  35  ft.  of  sewer,  allow- 
ing for  the  necessary  lap.  These  forms  are  especially  well  adapted 
to  large  sewer  work,  owing  to  the  accessibility  of  all  the  parts, 
which  renders  them  easy  and  inexpensive  to  handle.  They  are 
n^ade  of  sheet  steel  with  steel  ribs  on  the  inside  at  each  end. 
These  ribs  are  collapsed  by  especially  made  "collapsers" ;  forms 
then  set  in  place. 

Cost  of  Making  Blocks  for  a  Concrete  Sewer. — At  Coldwater, 
Mich.,  in  1901,  tliere  was  built  a  concrete  sewer  with  a  monolithic 
Invert  and  an  arch  of  concrete  blocks.  Riggs  &  Sheridan,  of  To- 
ledo, O.,  designed  the  sewer,  and  H.  V.  Gifford,  of  Bradner,  O., 
was  in  charge  of  construction. 

The  sewer  was  circular,  having  an  Inner  diameter  of  42  Ins.,  the 
thickness  of  the  invert  and  the  arch  alike  was  8  ins.  The  con- 
crete wajs  1  of  Portland  cement  to  6  of  gravel.  There  were  11  con- 
crete blocks  in  the  ring  of  the  arch,  each  block  being  24  ins.  long, 
8  ins.  thick,  8  ins.  wide  on  the  outside  of  the  arch  and  5%  ins.  wide 
on  the  Inside  of  the  arch.  A  block  weighed  90  lbs.  which  was  too 
heavy  for  rapid  laying;  blocks  18  ins.  long  would  have  been  better. 
Some  8,500  blocks  were  made.  Molds  were  of  2-in.  lumber,  lined 
with  tin,  for  after  a  little  use  it  was  found  the  concrete  would  stick 
to  the  wood  when  the  mold  was  removed.  The  four  sides  of  the 
mold  formed  the  extrados,  the  intrados,  and  the  two  ends  of  th€ 
block ;  the  other  two  sides  being  left  open.  When  put  together 
the  mold  was  laid  upon  a  1-ln.  board,  12x30  ins.,  reinforced  by 
cleats  across  the  bottom.     The  sides  of  the  molds  were  held  to- 
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gether'Witti- screws  or  wedge  clamps.  When  the  blocks  had  set, 
the  sides  of  the  molds  were  removed,  and  the  blocks  wer6  left  on 
the  12  X  30-ln.  boards  for  3  days,  then  piled  up.  being  watered 
several  times  each  day  for  a  week. 

A  gang  of  14  men  made  the  blocks;'  &  screening  gravel  through 
1-in.  mesh  screen ;  4  mixing  concrete ;  4  molders ;  3  shifting  and 
watering  blocks;  and  1  foreman.  With  a  little  practice  each, 
molder  could  turn  out  175  blocks  a  day;  and  since  each  block 
measured  %  cu.  ft.,  the  output  ot  the  14  men  was  IttJ^  cu.  yds.  a 
day.  Mr.  Gilford  informs  me  that  the  wages  weare  $1.50  a  day  for 
all  the  men.  except  the  foreman.  The  daily  wages  of  the  14 
men  were  f22,  so  that  the  labor  of  making  the  blocks  was  Jl.lO 
per  cu.  yd.  .  .  ;'      n 

Each   batch   c  -?.   ooatain;:  i.    of   Portland  cement 

costing  $1.35  per  bbl..  made  18  blocK.s  (l  obi.  per  cu.  yd.)  Since 
the  gravel  cost  nothing,  except  the  labor  of  screening  it.  the  total 
cost  of  each  block  was  11  to  1.2  cts..  whicn  includes  0.85  cent  for 
use  o£  molds  and  mold  boards,;  whidv  were  an  entire  loss.  At  12  eta, 
per  block  the  cost  was  $4.32  per.eu.  yd. 

The  contrkct  pri<ie  was  $3  per  lin.  ft.  of  this  sewer,  as  against 
a  bid  of  $3.4  0  per  ft.'  for  a  bricli  sewer. 

When  the  trendhlng  had  reached  to^the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
invert,  two  rows  of  stakes  were  -riven  in  the  bottom,  stakes  being 
6  ft.  apart  in  each  row.  and  rows  being  a  distance  apart  %-in. 
greater  than  the  outer  diamater  of  the  sewer.  Those  stakes  were 
driven  to  suen  a  grade  that  the  top  of  a  2  x  4-in.  cap  or  "runner" 
set  edgewise  on  top  of  them  was  at  the  proper  grade  of  the  top 
of  the  invert.  The  excavation  for  the  invert  was  then  begun  and 
finished  to  the  proper  curve  by  the  aid  of  a  templet  drawn  along 
the  £  X  4-ln.  runners.  In  gravel  It  was  ImpossilDle  to  hold  the  true 
cur^e  of  the  Invert  bottom.  Concrete  was  then  placed  for  the 
Invert.  To  hold  up  the  sides  of  the  invert  concrete,  a  board  served 
as  a  support  for  the  insides.  but  regular  forms  were  more  satis- 
factory in  every  respect  except  that  they  were  in  the  way  of  the 
workmen.  A  form  was  tried,  its  length  being  6  ft.  It  was  built 
like  the  center  for  an  arch,  except  that  the  sheeting  was  omitted 
on  the  lower  part  of  the"  invert.  It  Was  susp«ided  from  cross-pieces 
resting  on  the  "runners."  After  the  concrete  had  been  rounded  in 
place,  the  form  was  removed  and  the  invert  trued  up.  This  form 
worked  well  in  soil  that  could  be  excavated  a  number  of  feet 
ahead,  so  that  the  forms  could  be  drawn  ahead  instead  of  having  to 
be  lifted  out ;  but  in  soil,  where  the  concreting  must  immediately 
follow  the  excavation  for  the  invert,  the  form  is  in  the  way.  The 
invert  was  trued  up  by  drawing  along  the  runners  a  semicircular 
templet  having  a  radius  of  21^^  ins.  ■  Theh  a' «:-m.  coat  of  1:2 
mortar  was  roughly  troweled  on  the  green  concrete.  Another  tem^ 
plet  having  a   21 -In.   radius  was  then  drawn  along  the  runners  to 

finish  the  invert.  ,'       " '    '  '"  '   ' 

','.  When   the  plaster   had  h  irdehed,'  two  COtirsfes  e«  cortcrete  blocks 
were  laid  on  each  shoulder  of  th^ ' invert,  iratng  a  7 ;  2 :  %   mortar, 
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the  %  part  being  lime  paste.  The  hme  made  the  mortar  more 
plastic  and  easier  to  trowel.  Then  the  form  for  the  arch  was 
placed,  and  as  each  8-ft  section  of  the  arch  was  built,  a  gr.out  of 
1 :  1  mortar  was  poured  over  the  top  to  All  the  joints.  Earth  was 
thrown  on  each  shoulder  and  tamped,  and  the  center  moved  ahead. 
Common  laborers  were  used  for  all  the  invert  work,  except  the 
plastering,  which  was  done  by  masons  who  were  paid  30  cts.  per  hr. 
Masons  were  also  used  to  lay  the  concrete  blocks  in  the  arch,  Mr. 
Gifford  states  that  two  masons  would  lay  at  the  rate  of  100  lin.  ft. 
of  arch  per  day,  if  enough  invert  were  prepared  in  advance.  As 
there  were  11  blocks  in  tne  ring  of  the  arch,  this  rate  would  be 
equivalent  to  7%  cu.  yds.  of  arch  laid  per  mason  per  day. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Sewer  Blocks. — The  cost  of  molding  several 
thousand  concrete  blocks  to  be  used  in  sewer  construction  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  is  given  in  the  "Canadian  Engineer,"  from  which 
We  rearrange  and  further  analyze  the  figures  as  follows: 

The  work  involved  the  mixing  and  molding  of  356.35  cu..  yds. 
of  concrete  in  1,341  batches  of  7.17  cu.  ft.  each.  The  cdBt'^fi 
the  molded  blocks  was  as  follows:  offf  inq 

Total.  Per  cu.  ft. 

5,050  hrs.   labor,  at  16  to  24   cts 5    838.76  $0,087 

1,733  bushels  cement,  at  SOctS...:..    1,386.40  0.144 

2,850  bushels   sand,   at   6    cts 171.00  0.017 

2,684   bu.shel8  gravel,   al*  6   cts 141.04  0.014 

5,364   bushels  stone,   at   7   cts 375.48  0.038 

Paper   26.82  0.0028 

Soap     17.85  0.0018 

Coal    48.95  0.0050 


^  Total     $3,006.30  ?O,3096 

The  co^t  of  the  blocks  complete  was  thus  31  cts.  per  cu.  ft.  or 
$8.37  per  cu.  yd.  This  cost  includes  cleaning  hiolds,  moving  and 
storing  blocks  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  cost  of  manufacture 
except  the  cost  of  the  water  used. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Block  Manholes. — Mr.  Hugh  C.  Baker,  Jr., 
gives  the  following: 

The  cost  of  making  concrete  block  manholes  at  Rye,  X.  Y.,  was 
as  follows  per  manhole: 

30  blocks  for  walls,  2.5  cu.  yd.  of  1:2:5  concrete. . .  .$21.00 
6  blocks  for  cover,   %  cu.  yd.  reinforced  concrete...      4.27 

I-beams  for  cover  in  place 5.40 

Supervision,  freight  and  hauling.   5.6  tons  concrete..      9.38 

3  hrs.  labor  placing  cover,  at  15  ct.s. 0.45 

20  hrs.  labor  placing  walls,  at  15  cts 3.00 

Total  per  manhole,  exclusive  of  Iron  cover $43.50 

Each  manhole  was  5  fL  deep  inside,  8-in.  walls,  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
All  concrete  was  hand-mixed,  very  wet,  %-in.  stone  being  used.  A 
set  of  30  vooden  molds  for  the  wall  blocks  was  made.  These 
molds  cost  from  $3.50  to  $12  each;  some  being  made  of  hard  wood 
lined  with  zinc.  In  making  the  blocks  4  men  averaged  15  wall 
blocks  a  day  of  about  2%  cu.  ft.  each,  which  is  equivalent  to  0.84 
cu.  yd.  per  man  per  day.     The  concrete  was  allowed  to  set  3  to  12 
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hrs.  before  removing  the  molds;    24  to  36  hrs.  before  taking  the 
blocks  outside  to  dry,  and  T  days  before  shipping  the  blocka.     About 
1  000  blocks  were  made  and  only  9  lost  by  breaking. 
'  For  comparison  it  1»  weU.  tQ  give  th^  co«  of  brick  manholes,  aa 
follows.-  .:  i  ' 

M60    brick,    at  «8-25    per  M 6  00 


Mason 

46  hrs.  labor,  at  15  cts 

4  bbls.    cement,   at    ?1.25 *«^ 

Sand     

Supervision,   etc ;  V  ; 

Concrete  top  blocks   (  M:   cu.  yd.)   and  I-t 


75 

2.50 
11.40 


Total     ,. %U.^1 

This  brick  manhole  had  a  flat  concrete  top. 


jE/rg- Carr/r 

Fig.  25. — Diagram  Jtor  Estimating  Quantities  in  and  Costs  of  Man- 
holes. 

Estimating  the  Cost  of  Manholes  from  a  Diagram.— This  dia- 
gram and  the  description  of  its  use  were  given  by  ilr.  Jolin  Wilson, 
in   Engineering-Contracting,  Dec.    8,   1908. 

Herewith  is  given  a  diagram  (Fig,„25)  for  estimating  the  quanU- 
ties  of  materials  in  manholes ;  and.  at  given  prices  of  materials  and 
labor,  the  cost  of  the  manhole  can  likewise  be  ascertained.  The 
diagram  shown   is  for  ^  4-ft.  manhole. 

Having  the  depth  of  the  manhole  given,  the  number  of  brick,  the 
amount  of  sand,  cement,  mortar,  the  cost  of  labor,  and  total  cost  of 
manhole  complete,  plus  15  per  cent  profit,  may  be  taken  from  the 
diagram. 

Thus  for  a  15-ft.  manhole,  follow  the  vo^tica^.  15j-ft.,,llne  to  inter- 
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section  with  brick  curve,  thence  horizontally  to  left  reafl  2,600. 
From  the  intersections  of  the  last  horizontal  line  with  the  sand, 
mortar  and  cement  curves,  respectively,  read  vertically  above  1.88 
eu.  yds.  of  sand,'  2.22  cu.  yds.  of  mortar  and  4.6  barrels  of 
cement.  To  ascertain  the  cost,  follow  the  vertical  15-ft.  Itiie  from 
bottom  to  intersection  with  the  cost  curves,  and  read  horizontally 
to  right,  cost  plus  15  per  cent,  ?64,  of  which  the  cost  of  labor  alone 
Is  $12.50,  as  shown  by  the  .labor  curve. 

The  curves  allow  for  a  double  layer  of  brick  in  the  bottom  and 
the  outside  of  the  manhole  to  be  well  plastered.  It  Is  an  easy 
matter  to  draw  similar  curves  to  meet  local  conditions  and  thus 
secure  a  very  ready  method  of  making  estimates. 

A  Device  for  Building  Circular  iVIanholes.* — We  illustrate  here- 
with a  device  (Fig.  26)  for  use  in  building  circular  manholes  hav- 
ing a  concrete  bottom  and  brick  walls.     The  device  was  designed 


^^^^^^^^^^^T?: 


Fig.   26.— Device  .XTaed  In  Building"  ll^lHanhol©.  4—- 


by  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Barnard,  Assistant  City  Engineer  of  i-jti'chbarg, 
Va.,' and  has  been  in  Use  in  the  sewer  departm'erit  of  that  city  for 
about  a  year. 

•  "WhUe  the' devIfeePwfts  put  in  service  witli  the  primary  bB3ect~  of 
getting  a  better  claisa  of  work,  yet  both  this  has  been  obtained  and 
the  cost  of  the  work  has  also  been  decreased  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr;  Barnard  Informs  us  that,  using  the  device,  they  have  built 
two  10-ft.  manholes  in  2^^  days,  two  men  at  ?1.40  per  <JMy  each, 
anS  one  man  at  ?2.00  being  Employed. 

Hence  the  labor  cost  of  each  manhole  was : 

2%   days,    at    $1.40 $3.15 

1%  day,  at  J2.00 »  i.2i 

Total $5.40 


*tlnff{neerinigi-Contracting,  Sept.   19,  1906. 
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It  has  been  found  that  on  a  system  where  a  large  number  of 
manholes  are  lo  be  installed,  they  can  be  built  in  much  less  time 
than  the  figures  given  above,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  concrete 
bottoms  can  be  put  in  before  the  bricklayers  have  gotten  up  to  the 
work. 

Cost  of  a  Concrete  Manhole. — ^The  following  figures  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  concrete  manhole  are  rearranged  fronl  the  *'Cana- 
aian  Engineer.  "  The  construction  of  the  manhole  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  accompanying  sketch  (P^g.  27).  About  the  only  point  that 
need  be  noted  is  that  the  form  lumber  was  so  cut  up  that  it  could 
not  be  used  again  and  its  total  cost  is  therefore  charged  against  tha 


£Jr^-Carf^ 
Fig.  27. — Concrete  Manhole. 

work.     The  costs  were  as  follows,  there  beini^  4.08  cu.  yds.  of  con- 
crete in  the  manhole :  ' 

Materials :  Total. 

300  ft.  B.  M.  lumber,  at  $30 $  9.00 

5  bbls.  cement,   at   ?2.25 11.00 

4  cu.  yds.  sand  and  gravel,  at  $1.     4.00 


Total  materials $24.00 

Labor: 
Forms,  70  hrs.,  at  32%  cts. ?-22.75 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete : 
13  hr&,  at  22  ^  cts \  '2.^2  ' 


Total 
Total 


labor    , ?2o.67 

labor    and    materials.  ...$49.67 


Per  cu.  yd. 
$   2.21 
2.69 
0.98 

?  5.57 
$   0.71 

$   6.28 
?12.16 


Cost  of  Brick  Manholes. — The  walls  of  brick  manholes  are  gen- 
erally 8  ins.  thick  up  to  12  ft.  in  depth,  and  12  ins.  thick  below. 
The  cross-section  of  manholes  is  usually  elliptical,  3  ftx4%  ft.,  up 
to  the  neck  of  the  manhole  which  is  circular  and  narrows  down  to 
about  24  ins.  in  diameter.  The  cast-iron  ring  and  cast-iron  cover 
weigh  from  375  lbs.  to  650  lbs.,  the  lighter  weight  being  used  in 
village  streets.  A  common  weight  for  use  in  cities  is  475  lbs.  These 
"manhole  heads"  are  carried  in  stock  by  manufacturers  of  sewer 
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pipe,    and    are    listed    in    their    catalogues.      The    roUcrviring    is    tha 
actual  cost  of  a  manhole  built  by  day  labor  for  a  Westein  city  : 

2,000  brick,  at  $6 .Jl^.OO' 

475-ib.   ring  and  cover,   at  2   cts.........^.-.-,*   .,a.50 

2%  bbls.   I-.ouisville  cement,  dt  75  cts .y. . . .   ''i.OO 

1   cu.   yd.    sand    1.50 

',^        ,24  hrs.  bricklayer,  at  55   cts 13.20  . 

24  hrs.  helper,  at  18%  cts 4:50 

Total    .; ?42.70 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  mason  averaged  less  than  700  bricks  per 
8-hr.  day,  which  Indicates  that  he  realized  that  he  was  working  for 
a  city  and  not  for  an  individual.  However,  small  jobs  like  manhole 
work  are  apt  not  to  be  handled  with  rapidity.  Consult,  for  com- 
parison, other  data.     See  "Manhole"  and  "Vault"  in  the  index. 

Cost  of  a  Brick  Manhole,  Flush  Tank  and  Laying  Pipe  Sewer.*— 
The  following  data  relate  to  the  construction  of  a  brick  manhole, 
a  brick  flush  tank,  and  the  laying  of  a  sectiorj  of  sanitary  sewer  at 
Columbus,  Mass.     The  work  was  constructed  by  day  labor. 

Brick  Manhole. — ^The  manhole  was  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  6'/2  ft. 
deep ;    it  was  of  the  "churn  pattern."     Its  cost  was  as  follows : 

1,000    hard    brick,    at    ?6.50 ?   6.50 

7  sacks  Portland  cement,  at  50c 3.50  • 

1  cu.  yd.  sand,  delivered 0.85 

Ring  and  cover,  395  lb&,  at  $2.40  per  100  lbs 9.48 

3    step    irons ,......,..* 0.30 

Hauling  iron .'s'.:. 0.20 

Digging    hole — in    brick    clay 2.25 

Filling    0.75 

Mason,    8   hours,  at   55    cts 4.40 

Helper,  8  hours,  at  12  %  cts 1.00 

\  Total  actual   cost $29.23 

-;o   Engineers'  estimate  of  cost..., ..•..«,......  .$30.00 

Brick  Flush  Tank. — The  flush  tank  was  4  ft  in  diameter  by  & 
fL  deep.     Its  cost  was  as  follows: 

650    brick,    at    ?6.50. ?  4.22 

9  sacks  Portland  cement,  at  50  cts 4.50 

1  load   sand 50 

1  load  gravel 60 

'      Ring  and  cover,  iH  lbs.,  at  $2.40  per  100  lbs. 9.48 

5-in.    automatic    syphon 22.10 

Fresight    > 65 

I>rkyage 45 

Drain  pipe , 50 

Digging    and     filling     (sand) 1.50 

Mason,   9  hours,   at  55   cts 4.95 

Helper,  9  hours,  at  12^4   cts 1.13 

Total  actual   cost $50.58 

Engineer's  estimate   of   cost 60.00 

Laying  Sewer. — The  sewer  was  1,613  ft  long,  of  8-ln.  terra  cotta 
pipe^  The  sewer  pipe  was  furnished  by  the  city,  delivered  on  the 
Job,  so  that  the  following  Is  the  cost  of  laying  only. 

Four  manholes  and  one  flush  tank  were  also  constructed,  but 
these  were  paid  for  separately  and  their  cost  is  not  included  in  the 

'■    *Engineering-tf6niracttn^.  UtiHi  i.'  1^09.  "ei^^fd  sioniujra" 
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figur«3^  ijt«>4i>«r.  The  averaga  depth  of  the  trench  wa«  6^  fW.  The 
work  was  completed  in  14  days  of  10  hours  each.  The  cost  was 
as  follows: 

Total.       Per  Un  ft. 
Labor,   1,639  Vi  hours,  opening  trench,  laj'ing 

and  backfilling  with  shovels,  at  10  eta  per 

hour |1«3.95         50.1016 

Wiping  joints    (acting  foreman),    143  hours. 

at    15    cts. : 21.45  .01S3 

Superintendence,   14   days,  at  I') 7ft. Oft  .0434 

Cement,  12  sacks,  at  50  eta. •'  '"•  .0037 

Sand,  3  loads,  at  50  cts l   ■  i  .0010 

Total     |2t>2.30         ?0.163 

We  are  indebted  to  Charles  Lyon  Wood.  C.  E.,  Columbus,  Mass., 
for    the  above    information. 

Cost  of  Making  Cement  Pipe. — Mr.  Arthur  S.  Bent  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data;  la  1SJ2  four  miles  of  2S-in.  cement  pipe  were  laid 
for  an  irrigation  system  in  Riverside  county,  CaHfomia.  The  mor- 
tar was  mixed  by  hand  in  boxes  holding  %  cu.  yd.,  and  was  hoed 
over  3  times  dry  and  3  times  wet.  It  was  then  tamped  (17-lb. 
tampers)  by  hand  into  sheet  iron  molds. 

The  pipe  was  28  ins,  in  diameter,  2%  ins.  thick  and  in  2-ft- 
lengths.  The  mixture  used  was  1  part  Portland  cement  and  3% 
parts  pit  gravel  and  sand.  During  the  best  week's  work,  a  gang 
of  25  men  made  1  mile  of  pipe,  or  35  ft.  per  man  per  day,  or  1% 
cu.  yds,  of  concrete  per  man  per  day.  But  the  average  weeks 
work  was  %  mile  of  pipe  made  by  a  gang  of  25  men,  or  17  lin.  ft., 
or  0.9  cu-  yd.  per  man  per  day.  The  laborers  received  $2  and  up- 
ward per  day. 

This  pipe  line,  after  seven  years  of  use,  showed  no  appreciable 
loss  of  water  in  its  4  miles  of  length. 

The  Miracle  Pressed  Stone  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  manufac- 
ture molds  for  making  cement  tile  and  cement  sewer  pipe  with 
bell  ends.  Their  catalogue  contains  the  data  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table :  

Cost  of  Cement  Pipe,  in   2-ft.   Lengths. 

(Mortar,    1 :  3   mixture ;   sand,   75   cts.  per  cu.  yd. ;   cement,   $2  per 

bbl. ;    labor,  ?2  per  day.) 

Pipe,  2  ft.  long. 

Tot.  cost  Total 

Kind  of          Thick-  Cu.  ft.       Cost  Cost  of  Cost  of  2-ft.  cost 

'         pipe.               ness.  of  sand,  of  sand,  cement,  labor,  pipe,  per  ft. 

24"     Bell-Ehid...      2"          2.75      ?0.075  $0,460      $0.15  $0,685  J0.34 

24"    Straight 2"         2.25          .063  .370         .12  .553  .28 

20"    Bell-End...      1%"     1.95          .056  .325          .13  .511  .26 

20"     Straight 1%"     1.67          .045  .266          .09  .401  .20 

18"    Bell-End...      1%"     1.84          .055  .230         .13  .445  .22 

18"     Straight 1%"     1.50         .045  .190         .10  .335  ,17 

15*    Bell-End...      1%"     1.40         .039  .235          .11  .384  .19 

15"     Straight 1%"     1.17          .033  .195         .08  .308  .li 

12"    Bell-End...      1%*     1.10         .030  .180         .10  .310  .16 

12"    Straight...      IW'       .88         .026  .145         .07  .240  .12 

10"    Bell-End...      1%"       .83         .025  .105         .10  .230  .12 

10"    Straight...     1%"       .68         .020  .850         .07  .176  .09 
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Cost  of  Cement  Pipe  Sewer  and  Manholes  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— 
The  following  records  of  the  methods  and  cost  of  constructing  a 
24-in.  egg-shaped  cement  pipe  sewer  in  Butler  street,  Brooklyn, 
■N.  Y.,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  J.  B.  LaMarsh  and  published  in 
Engineering-Contracting,  Oct.  3,  1906.  A  plan  and  profile  of  the 
sewer  are  shown  in  Fig.  28.,  which  gives  all  lengths.  The  work 
Included  trenching,  pipe-laying  and  backfilling,  manhole  construc- 
tion and  catch  basin  construction. 

The  trench  had  an  average  depth  of  12  ft.  and  was  opened  3  ft 
wide  throughout.  For  the  first  2  ft.  the  soil  was  loam  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  depth  it  was  gravel  and  sand.  Picks  were 
used.  The  timbering  consisted  of  l%xl2-in.  vertical  sheeting 
held  by  2  x  10-in  x  16-ft.  rangers  and  4-in.  diameter  bars  3  ft.  long. 


Bu+ler 


769.44  Fr. 


Stree+ 


?—o  ^3SL S dement    Pipe 

Street    not   Payect 
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Fia   28,.-T-Pl£Ui  ap«i,,prop}e..of  Sewer, 

"Thesheethig  Was  le^sfry  plkcea,  ^s'th«  batik  istoodSn  til  dried  by  the 
sun.  On  the  18-in.  pipe  curve  into  Rogers  avenue  the  sheeting 
was,  left  in  place,  but  all  tlie  other  timbering  was  removed. 

The  pipe  was  laid  on  a  foundation  plank  Ii4xl2  Ins.  It  was 
cement  pipe  manufactured  by  the  Wilson  &  Baillie  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
was  of  the  general  form  shown  by  Fig.  29.  It  came  in  3-fL  lengths, 
weighing  for  the  24-in.  size  500  lbs.  each.  It  was  laid  with  a  three- 
leg  derrick,  using  a  goose-neck  to  lower.  Four  men  handled  the 
pipe  to  the  derrick  and  lowered  it  and  two  men  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  placed  it.  There  was  no  separate  pipe  gang,  the  work 
being  done  by  men  taken  from  the  trenching  gang  and  in  stretches 
of  from  3  to  20  lengths,  as  the' progress  of  work  necessitated.  In 
■all  933,  ft.  of  %ir\n.  pipfi^  were  actually  .laid,  although  the  contractor 

"jBOt  paid  .(or  9|M.  ft.  •,ofe^  difference  erf. 31  ft,  yiras  takei^  UP  in  the 
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3.x5-ft.  manholes.  Besiiles  the  24-ln.  pipe  AUdn,  there  were 
36  £U  of  iS-in.  pipe.  3S  fu  of  la-in.  plpe»  1«>  nwaholes  and  3  sewer 
basins.^    :,,   ,i..:,..i     .   ^jj   », ;    j,j    i..,;jiri  •■,.)>    d;   *{ti   r.- 

Tumlnp   now   to   the   cost   of  this  work  we   have   the   following 

nts  and  C  * 

lj,.JU'J      I':  K  K.       ill       ?'N.7ri        '  ^  :  ,> 

27  barrels  of  cement,  ai  $1.35 ,.  •  •  '•<i 

10  manhole  heads  and  covers,  at  $11.00. ..  .  0 

,    5,500. ft.   I-     "    '-"er,  at  $18.50 ,     i 

■  3  sets                         nes  for  basins,  at  $35 1 

.3  sets                       •?   for    basins,   at   $6. ;.....  i  u 

3   pan-                              .    >.    -     .-.r,oO 

933  ft.    -  ■    -    -  1»« 

36   ft.    •=                                           .ouOi 

96  ft.   l:;-ia.   pipe,  at  iu.iy .;s.400'. 

Total  cost  of  materials 51.906.765 


Fig.  29. — Cement  Pipe  for  Sewer. 

5  ...■;'</:.  v.;T     .^-ir-i.-a;;-;:  -:■  "-^J  lo    •■!  t- z  "  ••■••  J  ?.;.,, .r.£;,n      'T 

Owing  to  the  method  of  doing  the  work  'tiie  pJsJ»r,-costa.^can  rbe 
only  partially  classified.  The  troich&g,  sheeting,  pipe-laying  and 
backfilling  -were  all  done  by  the  same  gan§,'  tlie  'men -i^hanging 
frona  one  item,  to  anotheri  as  occa^q ^d'einaiided.  As  a .  riile,  the 
whole  yang  was  worked  on  backfilling  from -4  :S0  ta  £  p.  m.  each 

day;    there  "was  no  rammhrg. •-       '     ;iji        •: 

Of  •, this* :  ^^9  00    ft.   B.   AL   of  Jumber, .  the   contractor  ^t..j;>aid    for 
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3,250  ft.  B.  M.,  leaving  2,250  ft.  B.  M.  lost  from  use.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  about  40  loads  of  sand  from  the  ex- 
cavation were  sold  by  the  contractor  at  25  cts.  a  load,  or  a  total 
of  110.  ,    -  . 

The  team  work  was  mostly  hauling  brick  and  lumber ;  the  outfit 
was  owned  by  the  contractor  and  with  driver  was  estimated  to  cost 
53.50  per  day.     The  labor  thus  Is  itemized  as  follows: 

Trenching,  Pipe-laying,  Timbering  and  Backfilling. 

Per  lin.  ft. 
Total.  Cts. 

One  foreman,    34   days,   at  $3.50 $119,000  11.90 

One  boy,  317  days,  at  75  cts 23.775  2.37 

One  bracer,    34   days,  at  ?2.40 81.600  8.16 

Labor,  A.   172.5  days,  at  $1.70 293.250  29. .'?2 

Labor,  B,  192.9  days,  at  $1.60 308.640  30. S» 

Team  and  driver,  12  days,  at  $3.50 42.000  4.20 

Total $868,265  86.82' 

These  figures  per  foot  are  based  on  1,002  ft.  of  sewer,  namely, 
933  ft.  24-in.,  36  ft.  18-in.,  and  33  ft.  12-in.  sewer.  They  include 
labor,  excavating  and  backfilling,  manholes  and  basins,  but  not  the 
mason's  labor.  With  a  trench  3  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep,  there  were 
1.33  cu.  yds.  of  trench  excavation  per  lin.  ft.  ;  hence  the  excavation 
cost  65  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  labor  for  ten  manholes  and  three  basins  was  as  follows: 

Mason,   12.4  days,   at   $7 $   86.80 

Mason's  helper,   12.4  days,  at  $2.10 26.04 

Total    $112.84 

The  actual  cost  of  one  sewer  basin  was  as  follows: 

^  Sewer  Basin. 

Materials : 

1   set  granite    $35.00 

1  set   bluestone    5.00 

1  hood   and    pans 9.50 

2,100  brick,  at  $8.50 17.85 

3  barrels  cement,  at  $1.35 4.05 

21  ft   12-ln.  pipe,  at  40  cts 8.40 

Total  materials   $79.80 

Labor: 

5  men,  1  day,  excavating  and  backfilling,  at  $1.70 $  8.50 

1  mason,  1  day,  at  $7 7.00 

1  helper,  1  day,  at  $2.10 2.10 

Total  labor $17.60 

Grand  total $97.40 

The  manholes  were  3x4  ft.  of  brick  masonry.  The  actual  cost  of 
one  manhole  was  as  follows: 

Manhole. 

1  head  and  cover $11.00 

1,600   brick,   at   $8.50 13.60 

1  %  barrels  cement,  at  $1.35 2.03 

1  day  mason,  at  $7 7.00 

1  day  helper,  at  $2.10 2.10 

Total    $35.73 
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From   the  preceding  figures  the  total  coat  of  the  work  may  be 

summarized  as  follows:  .__ , ^ 

Materials ?1,906.765 

LatMjr     981.105 

Total    12,887.870 

Deduct  sand    10.000 

Total   ?2,877.870 

In  this  total  there  is  no  wear  on  tools.  Interest  on  money  Invested, 
oil  for  10  lanterns,  or  paj-ment  on  bond  included.  There  was  no 
insurance  on  men. 

Cost  of  Constructing  Cement  Pipe  in  Place.* — The  method  of 
malting  cement  pipe  in  place,  which  will  be  briefly  described  in  this 
article,  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Ransome. 

A  short  stretch  of  8-in.  pipe  was  built  at  the  rate  of  1  lln.  ft 
per  minute  by  six  men  and  a  foreman.  The  men  were  working 
with  great  energy,  and  the  records  show  that  they  actually  aver- 
aged about  half  this  rate,  their  average  being  300  lln.  ft.  per 
10-hr.  day. 

As  shown  In  Fig.  30,  three  men  work  in  the  trench,  one  of  the 
men  packing  the  cement  mortar  in  the  mold,  one  continuously 
pulling  the  mold  ahead  by  means  of  the  lever  and  the  third  filling 
around  the  green  pipe  with  earth.  The  other  three  men  mix 
mortar  and  deliver  it  into  the  trench. 

Before  giving  the  cost  of  this  pipe,  a  word  as  to  the  method  of 
construction : 

The  mold.  Fig.  31,  is  made  of  sheet  steel  with  an  inner  core  10  ft. 
long.  The  front  end  of  this  core  is  surrounded  by  a  short  steel 
shell  that  serves  as  the  outer  form  for  the  cement  pipe.  The  mortar 
for  the  pipe  is  packed  in  between  the  inner  core  and  this  outer 
shell  by  a  man  who  uses  a  small  wooden  rammer  for  the  purpose  as 
shown  in  Fig.  30.  The  man  standing  in  the  foreground  keeps  mov- 
ing the  mold  forward  slowly  by  means  of  the  lever  grasped  In  the 
right  hand.  This  lever  is  provided  with  a  dog  that  works  in  a 
ratchet  and  thus  rotates  a  small  drum  upon  which  a  wire  rope  is 
wound.  The  wire  rope  is  anchored  into  a  deadman  in  the  trench 
ahead.  As  the  mold  is  thus  moved  forward  it  leaves  behind  it  the 
cement  pipe  which  is  still  green.  The  cement  mortar,  however,  is 
mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water  so  that  it  possesses  sufficient 
cohesion  to  hold  together  when  unsupported  by  the  core.  To  pro- 
tect the  pipe  until  it  hardens,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  pack  a 
little  earth  around  its  sides  and  over  the  top  ;  this  is  done  by  the 
third  man  in  the  trench,  and  he  does  this  backfilling  upon  the  part 
of  the  pipe  that  is  still  supported  by  the  core. 

In  verbally  describing  this  feature  of  the  construction  two  ques- 
tions have  invariably  been  asked : 

1.  Doesn't  the  pipe  cave  in  occasionally,  especially  when  it  la 
of  large  diameter? 

2.  How  are  branches  put  in? 


'Engmeering-Contracting,'  March.  190& 
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Answering  the  first  question,  Mr.  Ransonie  tsLy%  that  caving  does 

not  occur  except  when  some  heavy  object  falls  upon  the  pipe  before 
the  cement  has  hartlened.  The  pipe  does  not  break  down  of  its  ovsti 
weight  even  wlien  made  three  feet  in  diameter. 

To  put  in  a  branch  a  hole  Is  cut  in  the  side  of  the  "green"  pipe 
before  the  core  has  been  pulled  ahead.  .\  brunch  of  the  proper 
pattern  is  shoved  up  tightly  against  the  pipe  and  the  collar  of  the 
branch  is  plastered  with  cement  mortar,  producing  a  strong  water- 
tight joint.  •'  i3 

The  following  was  the  !tein!*ed  cost  of  an  8-in.  cement  pipe,  built 
as  before  described,  at  Despatch,  N.  Y. : 

6  men.  at  51. TO  per  day,  10  hours ^10.20 

1  foreman    2.00 

3  bbls.    cement,    at   11.25 3.75 

3.3  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  85  cts. 2.80 

Water     15 

Total  for  300  lin.  ft -^3.^0 


Fig.  31. — Ransome  Cement  Fipe  Mold. 

Tliis  is  e<iuivalent  to  5.63  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  pipe.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  shell  of  this  particular  8-ln.  cement  pipe  was  made 
unusually  heavy,  being  IVa  ins.  thick. 

On  another  stretch  of  12-in.  pipe  the  cost  was  as  follows: 

Per  day. 

7  men,    at    $1.70 ^ll.'ja 

1  foreman    . . . -.::o 

13  bbls.   cement,  at   -;.:.u« 17.30 

12  cu.  yds.  tine  gravel,  at  88  cts 9.60 

Total  for  4ftO  f t-  ,of  ;pip«..  ,^,, Jil.OO 

Tills  is  equivalent  to  10%  eta.  per  ft.  In  none  of  these  cases  is 
the  cost  Of  digging  the  trench  included  in  tlie  labor  item,  for  tliat 
cost  is  common  to  all  kinds  of  pipe  sewers.  However,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  bells  on  the  cement  pipe  and  no  joints,  tp.  i)e 
made,  the  trench  can  be  dug  about  6  ins.  narrower  than  where  yjtri- 
fied  pipe  is  used,  thus  effecting  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of 
excavation.    .;   ^^..jatr;^    n?r«    kI;   /^/.r    • 

It  was  noted  that  in  building  the  8-in.  pipe  the  men  in  the  trench 
were  capable  of  putting  in  pipes  at  the  rate  of  1  lin.  ft.  per  minute, 
which  was  just  about  twice  wliat  they  averaged  for  the  whole  job. 
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The  speed  depends  very  largely  upon  the  man  who  is  packing  the 
mortar  into  the  mold,  and  as  this  is  liard  work,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  let  him  change  places  frequently  with  the  man  who  works 
the  lever  that  pulls  the  mold  ahead.  By  having  two  strong  and 
willing  men  in  these  positions,  it  is  believed  that  500  lin.  ft.  of  8-in. 
pipe  could  be  built  in  10  hours,  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  molds  for  making  this  pipe  are  made  by  the  Ransome  Inter- 
national Conduit  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Cost  of  Cleaning  a  Large  Brick  Sewer. — Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ford 
gives  the  following,  relating  to  work  done  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1905. 

The  Franklin  avenue  sewer  cleaned  consists  of  9,269  lin.  ft.  of 
circular  brick  sewer,  5,128  ft.  of  which  is  6  ft.  inside  diameter; 
2,225  ft.  4  ft,  and  1,916  ft  3  ft.  inside  diameter.  This  sewer  was 
built  in  1872-73,  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000,  and  drains  a  district 
containing  about  1,167  acres.  It  has  never  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
since  it  was  built.  The  sewers  which  discharge  into  this  trunk 
sewer  vary  from  8  ins.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  have  grades  rang- 
ing from  0.5  to  6.0  ft.  per  hundred.  The  6-ft.  Franklin  avenue  sewer 
has  a  grade  of  2  ft.  per  1,000,  and  the  4  and  3 -ft.  sections  a  grade 
of  3  ft  per  1,000. 

The  first  work  done  was  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  sewer  to 
determine  the  location  and  amount  of  tlie  deposits.  In  the  6-ft. 
sewer  this  was  an  easy  task  with  lanterns,  and  the  material  was 
found  only  in  patches  on  the  bottom,  averaging  from  6  ins.  to  a 
foot  deep  and  from  60  to  150  ft.  in  length,  located  usually  just  below 
where  some  large  tributary  sewer  entered  the  Franklin  avenue 
^wer. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  thorough  advance  inspection  of  either 
the  4  or  3-ft.  sections  of  the  sewer,  as  the  manholes  were,  as 
originally  built,  sometimes  1,000  ft.  apart,  and  the  ventilation  so  bad 
that  we  found  it  suffocating  and  too  dangerous  to  enter  either  for 
any  great  distance  from  any  manhole. 

The  deposits  in  the  3-ft.  sewer  were  found,  upon  opening  the 
sewer,  to  average  about  1  ft.  in  depth  and  the  ordinary  sewage, 
about  6  to  8  ins.,  was  running  on  top  of  it,  so  there  was  little 
available  working  space  left 

The  cleaning  was  done  by  a  contractor  on  a  percentage  basis 
(15%).  The  laborers  received  $2  a  day,  and  their  foreman  received 
1 15  per  week. 

Before  commencing  the  cleaning,  manholes  were  built  where  nec- 
essary, so  that  they  are  now  not  more  than  300  ft.  apart,  and  often 
less  on  the  smaller  sizes. 

In  cleaning,  the  force  was  organized  In  small  gangs,  which  could 
work  to  advantage ;  two  starting  at  a  manhole  and  working  In  op- 
posite directions  until  they  met  the  men  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  the  6  and  4-ft.  sections,  wheelbarrows  were  used  to  convey  the 
material  to  the  nearest  manhole,  where  it  was  hauled  up  and  re- 
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moved  in  carts,  each  holding  1  cu.  yd.     In  the  3-ft.  aewer  the  men 
used  pails  to  remove  the  deposit. 

The  result  of  the  wortc  waka  as  follows : 

Diam.  sewer.                       Ijenstb.     Loads.  Cost. 

6-ft 5.128  ft.          107  9    387.55 

4   ft.    2,:J::5  ft.            61  243,80 

3-ft 1.916  ft.          107  466.38 

Total    y, -•»■..•  i:.  .:'■         $1,097.73 

The  average  cost  per  load  (cubic  yard)  on  9,269  ft  of  sewer  vas 
$3.99,  and  the  average  cost  per  lineal  foot  was  $0,118. 

Size  of  sewir.   ft 6  4  3  i 

Cost  per  lofid $3.62  13.99  14.36  i 

Cost  per  foot 0.075  0.109  0.243 

The  6-ft.  s©wer  was  cleaned  In  7  dayai  The  total  time  on  this 
work,  including  foreman  and  team,  was  1,592  hours.  '  This  is 
equivalent  to  22.7  men  working  10  hours  a  day  for  7  daya  " 

The  4-ft.  sewer  was  cleaned  in  4  days.  The  total  time  was  l.OOd 
hours,  equal  to  25  men  employed  10  hours  a  ddy  for  4  days. 

The  3-ft.  sewer  was  cleaned  in  13  days.  The  time  occupied  was 
2,019  hours,  or  an  average  of  15.3  men,  workiag  10  hours  a  day 
for   13  days. 

The  average  distance  cleaned  by  each-  coan  per  day  on  the  6-ft. 
sewer  was  32  f t. ;  on  the  4-ft.  sewer,  33  ft.,  and  on  the  3-ft 
sewer,   9  ft. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work,  including  manholes  built  was 
51,395.47,  of  which  15%  was  paid  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Slocomb,  who 
furnished  the  labor  and  materials  and  superintended  the  work. 

Cost  of  Cleaning  Sewers  and  Catchbasins.— The  following  tabu- 
lation shows  the  amount  expended  per  mile  per  year  for  the  past 
21  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Sewers  of  •  Chicago,  111.,  incleaning 
sewers  and' catch  basins :  ■^'    ''  ■ '*    •  ' 

Milf^-s  of  sewer  Cost  of  Cost  per  mile 

to  maintain.  cleaning.  per  year.     : 

1SS7  <-<  «    .^0.2';4.65  5106.04    : 

l^SS  :_     23.41  106.55  >   - 

ISSa  _  1  -.    3.01  86.38 

1S90  ,^u  l<»7.!,r».34  137.42 

ISia  .      Saa  •.'/          123,620.44  139.21 

lSy2  •.;  8>a  142,720.52  143.S7 

1893  1.140  132,633.51  115.84 

1894  1,211  154.225.45  127.95 

1S95  1,248  134,424.44-  J07.71  , 

1S9G  1,3^6  96,901.65  ^  T*.20  ' 

18y7  1,345  .               91,414.89  67.96-      J 

ISjS  1,38«  92,961.88  66,98      ,,, 

1899  1,424  72.439.07  50.92 

1901'  1,433  S0.:>S5.64   ' 55.73'    ' 

1901  1.475  y4. 369.87  63:^8    - 

19u2  1,501  9y,372.5S  66.20 

1903  1..529        lis  3i^3  41         77  37 

1904  1.583        124.2>>u.26        79.50 

1905  ..,».*.^K. 1,615...   T  .;'4aT, 003.9?  -Y  -   7^64: 

'  i22S.:-?ilJcr"-T-----   1-^32  -,..,.;,  150,942.10.    .  ,  .a2".43  .. 
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The  work  is  done  by  regular  employes  of  the  Bureau  of  Sewers, 
common  laborers  during  1907  receiving  $2.50  and  up  per  8-hr.  day. 

Cost  of  Cleaning  Sewers  and  Catchbasins. — The  following  table 
shows  the  cost  of  sewers  cleaned  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the 

year  1907:  

Method.  Feet  cleaned.  Total.         Per  ft.,  cts. 

Flushing   2,485,900  $29,060  1.17 

Iron   scraper 488,700  32,161  6.58 

Wood  scraper    6,200  204  3.29 

A  total  of  24,974  catchbasins  were  cleaned  at  a  cost  of  $96,522, 
the  average  cost  per  basin  being  ?3.86.  The  work  is  done  by  day 
labor  by  the  Bureau  of  Sewers,  common  labor  being  paid  $2.50  per 
day  of  8  hours. 

-■  Cost  of  Sewage  Purification  at  Providence,  R.  I.— The  cost  of 
itreatment  per  million  gallons  of  sewage  during  1906  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  was  as  follows :  Cliemical  precipitation,  $3.50 ;  sludge  diSr 
posal,.  $3.10.  The  population  served  by  sewers  in  1906  was  about 
182,000,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  Otis  F.  Clapp,  City  Engi- 
neer. The  sewerage  system  included  205.89  miles  of  combiped 
sewers  and  9.94  miles  of  storm  sewers.  The  sewage  was  com- 
posed of  manufacturing,  wool  washings,  jewelers'  dyeing  and  bleach- 
ing wastes,  with  domestic  sewage,  and  the  strengtli  of  average  sew- 
age (parts  per  100,000)  was:  Albuminoid  ammonia,  total  0.729; 
fioluble,  0.370  ;  suspended,  0.359 ;  chlorine,  45.58.  Other  data  from 
Mr.  Clapp's  report  were  as  follows:  Daily  flow  of  sewage  in  mil- 
Jion  gallons:  Maximum,  Dec.  31.  43.5;  minimum,  Aug.  19,  10.3; 
average  for  the  year,  20.36.  Average  daily  flow  of  sewage  treated: 
^19,550^,000  gals.  Pounds  of  lime  used  per  million  gallons  of  sew- 
age (treated):  637.75.  Other  chemical  used:  Copperas,  72.1  lbs. 
per  million  gallons.  Cubic  contents  of  settling  basin  up  to  water 
jBurface,  when  in  use,  in  million  gallons:  11.13.  Per  cent  organic 
matter  removed  from  sewage  in  terms  of  albuminoid  ammonia. 
Total,  43.35;  suspended,  85.07.  Disposition  of  effluent:  Discharged 
Into  Providence  River  off  the  end  of  Field's  Point  under  36  ft.  of 
water.  Volume  of  sludge  produced  In  gallons  per  million'  gallons 
of  Bfewage  treated:  4,444.4.  Per  cent  of  solids  in  wet  sludge:  7.43. 
Method  of  sludge  disposal :  Pressed  and  cake  hauled  by  steam  train 
to  dimip.  Sludge  pressing :  Average  number  of  gallons  pumped 
per  day,  86,893.  Per  cent  of  solids  In  wet  sludge:  7.43.  Pounds  of 
lime  added  per  thousand  gallons  of  sludge:     23.071 

Sludge  Disposal. — Description  of  machinery  used:  Sliidiire  pumped 
by  Shone  ejectors  (two,  500  gals.)  to  storage  reservoirs;  thence  by 
gravity  to  forcing  receivers  (four,  8  ft.  dia.  x  12  ft.  long);  thence 
forced  under  60  to  80  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  up  into  the 
presses.  The  ejectors  and  forcing  receivers  are  run  by  air  pres- 
sure generated  by  one  150  and  one  50-hp.  air  compressors  actuated 
by  electric  motors;  18  filter  presses  are  used,  each  with  from  43 
to  54  plates,  with  6-ln.  center  holes,  forming  cakes  36  Ins.  square 
and  from  1%   In.  to  %   in.  thick,  between  filter  cloths  which  sur- 
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round  the  plate&  Hours  of  operation  of  presses  daily:  6.83.  For 
light,  beat  and  power,  |7.69  per  day.  Tons  of  sludge  cake  pro- 
duced dally:  97.16.  Per  ceat  of  solids  in  pressed  cake:  27.7  Tons 
of  solids  in  sludge  cake  produced  daily:  26.97.  Cost  of  operation 
per  ton  of  solids:  $2.24.  The  quantities  per  day  in  above  table  are 
calculated  on  basis  of  365  days'  work. 

Cost  of  Sewage  Disposal,  6  Cities. — ^In  Engineering-Contractiriif, 
Oct  6,  1907,  appeared  a  flve-page  article  compiled  from  a  report 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregoo'-  It  contains  many  valuable  data 
relating  to  six  cities,  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  brief 
abstract. 

Chemical  Precipitation,  Providence,  R.  I. — Providence  has  tli6 
distinction  of  being  the  one  large  city  In  this  country  which  treat* 
all  (except  in  time  of  hea\-y  storm)  of  its  sewage  by  chemical 
precipitation,  the  object,  of  course,  being  clarification.  This  is  all 
that  is  considered  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  clarified  effluent  is 
discharged  into  the  Providence  River  and  speedily  carried  into  liong 
Island  Sound,  where  the  dilution  Is  amply  sufficient  to  take  caire  of 
what  organic  matter  remains  in  the  effluent. 

The  disposal  works  consist  of  a  pumping  plant,  chemical  house, 
precipitation  tanks  and  sludge  compressing  house  with  sludge  well 
and  tanks  and  a  chemical  laboratory. 

A  pound  of  lime  used  as  a  precipitant  produces  10  Tbs.  of  titudf^ 
(Dunbar,  190S)  and  that  the  amount  of  sludge  amounts  to  about 
three  times  that  produced  by  sedimentation  or  septic  tank  action. 

Population  in  1907,  208,000.  -' 

Population  served  by  sewers,  abont  185,000. 

Length  of  sewerage  system :     Combined*  209.8  miles ;  storm.  10.|.i; 

miles. 

Character  of  sewage :  Manufacturing,  wool  washings,  jewelers, 
dyeing  and  bleaching  waste,  with  domestic  sewage. 

Daily  flow  of  sewage,  in  gallons:  Maximum,  40,462,000;  mini- 
mum, 9,424,000  ;  average  for  year,   19,329,000. 

Pounds  of  lime  used  per  million  gallons  of  sewage  treated, 
«53.54. 

Other  chemicals  used:  Copperas,  83.05  pounds  per  million 
gallons. 

Volume  of  sludge  produced  In  gallons  per  million  gallons  of  sew- 
age treated,  4,504. 

Per  cent  of  solids  in  wet  sludge,  7.85. 

Average  number  of  gallons  of  sludge  pumped  per  day,  83,660. 

Hours  of  operation  of  sludge  presses  per  day,  671. 

Tons  of  sludge  cake  produced  daily,   96.84. 

Tons  of  solids  in  sludge  cake  produced  daily,  28.2. 

Cost  of  treatment  per  million  gallons  of  sewage:  Chemical  pre- 
cipitation, $3,54  ;  sludge  disposal,  $3.07  ;  total,  $6.61  per  million 
gallons 
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i"JShnual'cost  of  rnajnteaiahce  about  22.4  cts^pdr  capital;!  "'"■'   '»n.;  )t 

■'"Per  cent   of  organic 'tnatter   removea'  from '  s'e^imge?  In'^'^rm'S  di' 

albtikninoid  ammo'nla,'  44.74,  arid'  Of  jsu^endted'  matter,   83.&2.         '-'[ 

tn'_  the_  analysis',  of   sewage   the  ■arnioiirjt'  otf  albuminoid   ammonia 

foUhd  is  a  v4iua.bre  Index  of  the-  amount  'of  organic  matter  present,, 

Chemical    Precipitation,    Worcesfe^r, .,  3fass.— ^'Hie    Worcester^  dls- 

pifski   plant   consists   of  a   chjemrdai   hbui56   for'  storirtg  ahd.ntfxlh^ 

the  71me.pr6clpitant,  and  also'  contaiiifng' sludge  presses,  a  chemical! 

ikb'oi-atory,   1&  p'recipitation' tanks  a:nd  6i' acres  of  filter  beds. 

The  sludge  is  •  finally  deposited  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  tlie  A^'prks..  During,  the  ^y^^r  ending  with, -J^ov.  •  .SO,  ,1?0,8, 
15,93p,000  gals. .  of  semi-liquid  sludge  wer;?,  pui;nped  .frpm  the  pre". 
cipitation  tanks.  After  as.  much  as  possible  of  the  liquid  liad  been 
drawn  off  tlie  remaining  IXO'74, 000  gals.  ;n'ere  pressed  into  sludgy 
cake,  amounting  to  12,987  ,tops,,,|,Of  ^^is  al)Qqt.,^0,OQO..pu.,  yds,  were 
taken  as. fertilizer   by  farmers.  .„,/;<.(    ,',,;. .siv  ,  H  <.    ;  .t. '.:.:■ 

'  i'^gj  .^a^oye   figures,   together  _  with  ,tho§e,   that  .follow,   a?;,6  taken, 
from  or  based  upon  the  report  of  the  city  eng;ine,ev  for,;1308;;    ,, 

Ayj^age  : daily   qi^^i^tity,  pf, sewage,  treated    (precipitation),    11,- 
240,P00  gals.  ,,     ,    '.,..;;^. ',','  '/>.,.,,'!,,.. 

Length  of  time  sewage' remaiiji?^  h^  tanks,  4  to  S  hour.s. 

.^^pkime  of  sludge  per  iniUip^t^!g3!^Q^s,..o|^se^j9,ge,r,?j^72.  gals. 
j;Cost  of  tanks.   $26,5,6^8.75,   ,ini'../nn  oilj    .■..;■"    i         >  ■•  - 

Gost^  ofi'maintenanoe  .ftsfcftVsttP.''  lacWfaJhig    disposal    nf    sludg^, 
135,671.15.  .O.)0,>"'-    .".     .i 

Kind  and  quantity  of  jqj^ei^icajj^  |Wted,P^,l,pOO,jJ^9,^5als.,  871  lbs. 
oT  lime.  '  '    '-•      •^- 

Cost  of  'chemical  ^rec1prtaiMi"ft^r  i,^^tf<Jo''tiiTi!ri^4.'*'2  ;  sluctke 

pressing,.  $3.85.;,  total,   $8.67.    .     ;     ; ,,  ^  ■fc-.-nm 

■  jiiiniiai  cost  <J?  maintenance  iier  'cajpita,  about' 26^.5  cts. 

.Ip   terrns  of  albuminoid  aipmonia  chemical   precipitation   i 
Si'.S'fo    Oi    the    to'tal'^''<!ri'^iilC; matter    and    7r>.?.7o    of    the    suspended 
organic  matter.  *'■;- .< 

Inter^nitteht-  8arut' Mlfrafiinp'Wdrccsf,et'.--^There  are  in  use  abooit 
61  acres  of  sand  filters,  divided  generally  in  units  of  one  acre  an^' 
having  a  depth  of  ffiom'  4  -  to  6  ft.  ;  iA'-largfe  part  Of  this  area  isa 
natural  sand  bed,  by  reason  of  which  fact  a  considerable  savln^g-; 
wswf.  effected.  At  tfte /bottom,  of  Jth^e.toefla  are  laid  parallel  lim^s  *f 
drain  pipes  at  Intervals  of  about  50  ft.  These  collect  the  effluentr; 
and  carry  it  to  an  interceptinK' pip©y  whereby  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
main, .  leflUient^  cljannel  and  fln^lly  reaches  tiie,BJIja.cJ;^t3|i^^,B;iver. 

Date  of  construction  of  ■^orks,  1899-1908.  > 

Cost  of  beds,   $263,340|,J|a,', 

Total  filtering  jirjea,  61,. ac^^. 

.Averaga.are^  of ,  be^s,  Oj^S^^pre. 

.Ave«ag0  4aUy.,quajitUy  of : sewage,  treated,  4,022,000  gals. 

Averaga  dally  quantity  treated  per  acre,  79,000  gals. 
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'■  Anriaal  c<»t'6f  maintenance  per  capita,  about  10%  cts. 

Sewage  flo^s  on  one  bed,  two  to  six  hours. 

Beds  used,  oh©  td  fovir  times  weekly. 

Cubic  yards  material  removed  from  surface  of  beds,  23,804. 

Cost  of  removing  same,  $8,500. 

Total  cost  of  maintenance  for  year,.  $13,555.37. 

Cost  of  maintenance  per  million  gallons  of  sewage  treated,  $»;E1. 

The  net  cost  of  maintenance  per  capita  far  both  sand  filtration 

and  chemical  precipitation  is  slightly  less  than  37  cts.  .^ 

.  Intermittent  Sand  Filtration,  Erocktonj  Mass. — There  are  37  PiJcer 

beds  of  an  acre  each.     The  iise  of  water  meters  has  brqiigi^t,,^^^!^ 

consumption  dawn  to  35  gals,  per  capita.  ,   .  r 

The  sewage  runs  by  gravity  to  a  sua;ip  <i>U>  passing  through 
screens  before  entering  the  sump,  and  from  which  it  is  pumped  to 
the  disposal  beds  about  three  and  one-quarter  miles  away.  About 
110  lbs.  of  refuse  per  1,000^,000  gala,  is  screened  out  before  the. 
pumping.  Xo  pumping  is  done  at  night,  the  sewage  bein^  allowed 
to  collect  <inring  that  time,  and  is  pumped  away  on  the  fallowing, 
(Jay  i  lerable  amount  of  sediment  is  deposited  in  the  sump. 

Th:  ;  up,  pumped  to  the  disposal  plant,  and  applied  to  beds,' 

of  wi.icn  ihere  are  five,  especially  used  for  that  purpose,  an  aver-'. 
age  of  about  136,000  gals,  of  sludge  sewage  being  thus  treated  eaclx 
d'ay.  The  average  amount  of  sewage  treated  per  day  at  Brockton' 
amounts. to  about  1,208,000  gals.  The  raininaum  seems  to.  be  about' 
1,079,000  .gals.,  and  the  maxfmuflj^  i^io^t  1,433,00,0  gals.  Tl^ft  would 
indicate  a  rata  of. about. 45,000  gals,  per  acre  per  oay.      .  .;o*i 

The  papulation -of  Brockton  is  estimated  at  55,600.  /''.J 

The  abiOiYe  figures. are  for  190?.  In  reaching  the  bed  frbm  the 
pumping' s&tion  the  sewage  traVels  3.3  miles  and  is  raised  45  ft. 

The  Brockton  plant  has  been  placed  in.  a  spot  natiirall^r  lending 
i^a^t  to .  economical  coustructioru  For  t^  ;(qos%  pajt-ttae  picej^^- 
ti|bn  of  the,  beds  consisted  in  removing  the  upper  soil  so  as  to  leaver 
exposed  .the  sand  and,  gravel  underneath.  t^J^er  drains  werQ.^iut 
in,  only  where  .jjhe .  sand  ^t  a  depth  of  »  qr.  $  Jt.  ■jjyaatoo  fi^^  to^ 
allow,  the  sewage  to  percolate  freely  th£0ug<h:j^  ^JV^i^T®  suchia  con?? 
dition. -existed  drains  with  open  joints.. -wiere-wpJl^Ged  about -^^Oft-f 
apart.  Banks,  were  also  raised  and  the.  nece?^ry  dosing  laixange^ 
ments  made.  ,  .  ,.,    ,  .  ;  ,      ,  -j.,q 

Thj^  dispose  plant,  .v^  to  Ja/i.  J,  ia09i.ba»  cpgt  $^7,4&8.€4.       .oia 
Seven  new  beds,   constructed   In    1907   and   1908,   were   coinpleWBI 
at  a  cost. of. $23,239.06,  or  at  about  $3,320  per'beid.'- 

The  expense  for  malntenalKre  df  the  bed^  duitn^  1908  ampimted 
to  $6.169.04,' or  about  $1163  per  million  gallons  filtered,  or  11.2  cts. 
per  capita.    v  •' 

Intermittent   Sand   FltraUon,' SaratoffOy^N:  Y'.^'^r3it6i&  has' a 

population,  of .  12,000  to  601.000,  aocoiding-toiUie  reason  of  the  year. 

■  The-fiitfer  beds  handle  lOOi.OOO  galst  per  acr6  per'  day.  "  Tlie  plaht 

cost  $200,000.  including  $65,000  for  metering  water  supply  and- foi 
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drains  designed  to  separate  the  storm  water.     Some  of  the  Items  of 

cost  were :  ' 

Pumping    plant .' .  /$il,000 

Force    main 24,50,0 

Septic  tanks 15,500 

Filter   beds 48,000 


Total     Si;t>iAB$i; ?99,000 

The  operation  of  the  pumps  costs  $700  per  year. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  of  beds  for  1907,   according  to  figures 
secured  on  the  ground,  was  $1,833.47,  and  for  1908,  ?1,153.07. 

Mr.  Barbour  states  that  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  per  year 
amounts  to  abbut  |3,000.  Assuming  the  normal  population  at 
12,000,  a  rate  of  25  cts.  per  capita  per  year  is  indicated. 

Septic  Tanks  and  Contact  Beds,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. — Ballston 
Spa  has  a  population  of  about  6,000,  although  being  somewhat  of  a 
summer  resort,  the  population  varies.  The  plant  was  designed  to 
deal  with  an  estimated  flow  of  1,000,000  gals,  per  twenty-four  hours. 
No  figures  are  in  our  possession  as  to  expense  of  maintenance. 
The  management,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  appeared  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  who  not  only  looked  after  the  electrically  driven 
pumps  but  the  disposal  works  as  well.  Probably  one  man  Is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  such  a  plant  except  in  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. The  following  is  the  cost  of  the  plant  as  it  appears  in  tho 
accepted  bid : 

Septic  tanks,  beds,  etc $39,456 

Receiving  tanks,  pumping  outfit 15,254 

Pump     house 3,072 

Two    gate    houses 1,118 

Force  main   ($1.68  per  foot) 4,536 

^        Sewer  extension  ($1.41  per  foot) 1,551 

Crushed  stone  ($0.90  per  cubic  yard) 18,000 


Total ;$82,987 

Estimated  Cost  of  Sewage  Filtering. — Profs.  C.  E.  A.  "Wlnslow  and 
E.  B.  Phelps  read  a  paper  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, in  1907,  wherein  the  following  estimates  were  given  of  the 
probable  cost  of  a  50-acre  trickling  or  percolating  sewage  filter 
were  given.  It  was  estimated  that  2,000,000  gals,  per  acre  would 
percolate  daily  through  a  bed  of  broken  stone  8  ft.  thick.  It  was 
estimated  that  such  filter  could  be  built  for  $1,800,000,  or  $36,000 
per  acre,  including  all  necessary  land  (Thompson's  Island),  grading, 
etc.  The  cost  of  treatinsr  the  sewage  was  estimated  thus  per  m'Ulk)n 
gallons : 

Capital  charges. $3.50 

Operation,  including  extra  pumping 2.00 

Chloride  of  lime 1.50 

Total    $7.00 

It  Is  not  stated  what  the  land  was  estimated  to  cost 
Cost  of  Sewage  Filters,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.— Mr.  George  A.  Carpen- 
ter gives   the   following  relative  to  a  sewage  filter  at   Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 
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The  Alter  iserve*  7  miles  of  sewers,  combined  system,  draining 
960  acres,  witli  a  population  of  9,500.  These  7  miles  of  sewers 
deliver  58,000  gals,  per  day,  as  tlie  average  for  the  year  (1895), 
ncirc  than  half  of  this  bqing  ground  water  which  enters  the  sewers, 
!  ■  ;\  ^standing  underdrains  beneath  of  some  sections  of  the  sewers. 
Xiiuic  lire  13  filter  beds  having  a  total  filtering  area  of  2.36  acres; 
four  of  these  beds  (0.51  acres)  being  sludge  beds,  and  receive  tlie 
sewage  from  the  bottom  foot  of  the  settling  tanks.  The  two 
settling  tanits  are  each  30  x  100  ft.,  4  ft.  deep.  Sewage  in  hetd 
24  hrs.  in  these  tanks,  and  then  delivered  through  8-in.  pipes  to  the 
filter  beds  in  doses  of  100,000  gals,  to  the  acre.  The  underdrains  are 
4-in.  tiles,  buried  5  ft.  deep  in  the  natural  sand  that  forms  the  filter 
beds.  The  cost  of  this  plant  was  $12,000,  or  about  ?5,000  per  acre 
of  filter  bed.     One  man  operates  the  plant. 

Cost  of  Sewage  Filters,  Waterloo,  Ont, — Mr.  Herbert  J.  Bowman 
gives  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  sewage  filter  beds  built 
in  1895  for  Waterloo,  Ontario.  The  work  was  done  by  contract. 
Six  filter  beds  were  built,  each  averaging  132x200  ft,  or  26,400 
sq.  ft.,  or  a  total  of  3.65  acres,  with  an  available  filtering  area  pf 
3  acres.  The  land  is  of  sand  and  gravel,  requiring  little  leveling 
up.  The  beds  are  underdrained  by  3-in.  tiles,  laid  10  ft.  apart  in  a 
tile  gutter  composed  of  5-in.  lialf-tile,  with  Joint  covers  o£  quarter- 
tile.  The  contract  cost  of  10,545  ft.  of  3-ln.  tile  In  place  (for  4 
of  the  beds)   was  as  follows: 

Materials.   10,545  ft.  at  2.5  cts ?    264 

Laying  10,545  ft.  at  S.5  cts.. .' 3t;j 

1,856  cu.  yds.  gravel  backfill  at  20  cts. 371 

Removing  surplus  earth 12'J 

Total,   10,545  ft.  at   10.75  cts. ?1,1S3 

The  trenches  were  dug  4  ft.  deep,  and  backfilled  with  grat^el 
which  cost  20  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  delivered.  The  3.5  cts.  per  lin.  ft. 
for  "laying"  included  digging  the  trench  and  backfilling,  at  which 
price  tlie  contractor  barely  paid  his  men,  and  had  no  profit. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  6  beds,  with  3  acres  of  filtering  area,  was: 

3,050    cu.    yds.    excavation    for    embankments    at 

12    cts %    366 

1.500  cu.  yds.  gravel  for  leveling  up  beds  at  20  cts,      300 

15.800  lin.  ft.  3-in.  drain  at  10%  eta 1,699 

Sewer  carriers  (18-In.) 300 

Total    » , 12,665 

'  This  is  equivalent  to  only  $900  per  acre.  The  low  cost  is  due  to 
favorable  conditions  and  to  very  low  contract  pricea  The  excava/- 
tlon  for  embankments  was  done  with  drag  scrapers.  The  3.6  acres 
of  land  cost  $100  an  acre  in  addition  to  the  above  cost.  .  :,u; 

Cost  of  a  Sewage  Filter  and  Septic  Tank  With  Costs  of  Opdfa^ 
tion.* — Mr.  F.  A.  Barbour  gives  the  following  relative  to  a  sewage 
filter  and  septic  tank  plant  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  built  in 
1903. 

—  <'Of>f     f  * 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  July  14,  1909. 
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The  sewT.ge  Is  lifted  15  ft.  by  three  electrically  driven  centrifugal 
/pumps  (6-in.),  and  carried  8,800  ft.  through  a  16-in.  cast-iron  main, 
"^^^nd  then  passed  In  succession  through  covered  septic  tanks,  an 
'aerator,  an  automatic  dosing  tank  and  intermittent  sand  filters. 
"The  volume  ranges  from  1,250,000  gals,  to  2,500,000  gals,  per  day, 
■'the  latter  during  the  summer.  The  regular  population  Is  about 
'12,500,  which  increases  to  50,000  during  the  summer. 

The  pumps  and  motors  have  an  average  combined  efficiency  of 
35%.  They  cost  $5,400.  The  pump,  well  and  building  cost  |4,000. 
The  pumps  woi-k  only  during  the  day.  The  4  septic  tanks  are  of 
concrete  with  a  concrete  vaulted  roof,  each  being  52  x  91  ft.  in 
area.  The  total  capacity  of  the  4  tanks  is  1,000,000  gals.,  the 
sewage  being  8  ft.  deep. 

The  aerator  and  dosing  tank  hold  26,000  gals. 
There  are  20  filter  beds  of  about  1  acre  each.     About  2^^  to  3.  ft. 
of  topsoil   was  excavated    (and   built  into  embankments)    exposing 
the  natural  sand  bed. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  was  as  follows  (exclusive  of  a  $40,000  Storm 
water  built  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sewage  treated)  :  ' 

Pumping  plant  and  accessories $11,000 

Force  main    (16-in.)    8,800   ft 25,000 

Septic  tanks,    1,000,000  gals l."i,<>00 

Filter  beds,  20  acres. 1 8.000 

Total $99,000 

■'.:     •    1    :..j-  .;'i  ',i.'.,i\    -  -     '■■ 

The  cost  of  pumping  and  .operating  lixetpurlflcntion  works  la 
13,000  a  year,  of  which  $720  Is  for  the  electric  power,  and  $600 
coyers  all  services  at  the  screen  and  pumps.  At  the  filter  beds, 
11,680  a  year  is  spent,  of  which  66%  Is  for  work  not  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  surface  of  the  filter  bed,  being  trimming  em- 
bankments, weeding  drives,  etc. 

In  midsummer  12  filter  beds  are  used  daily,  the  gates;  being 
changed  twice :  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  8  beds  are  used 
daily,  the  gates  being  shift,ed  once.  The  average  daily  amount  of 
sewage  per  bed  in  use  is  about  140,000  gals.,  applied  in  four  doses. 
All  tixe  filter  beds  are  kept  in  commission  and  the  beds  are  used 
alternately,  so  that  the  average  dally  rats  for  the  field  Is  60,000  gals. 
per  acre.  Mr. 'Barbour  believes  that ,  dopble  this  rate  could  be 
maintained.-*rith  equally   good   results. 

Assuthingf  ai  <*ostof  $3,0t)0  pet  year  for  operation  and  $5,000  per 
irfe*r  (5%  ^f^  100,000 >  foriCapItai  charges,  we  have  a  total  of  $8,000 
per  year,  to  which  may  be  added,  say,  $1,000  for  repairs  and  depre- 
ciation of  i>umiilne  p3ant,  making'  a  gt-and  total  of  $9,000,  or  less 
than  $30  a  day  foi"' treating  1,2000,000  gaasi;  or  aboirtj  |25.i per 
■milUpji  gal«£    n    H)i'vV  ><n(>'    :  --etii-si    sor./i/aa   s  \a  IzoO 

Cott  Of  Cleah1nfl~Srwe?s  and  Catch  Ba«fns.*--Mr.  Allenf  Aldrich 
gives  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  cleaning   173  miles  of 
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aewers  at  Proviaence,  R.  I.,  during  1898.  Thirie  werfe  In  use  4,026 
catch  basins  (23V4  P«r  mile),  each  of  which  was  cleaned,  on  an 
average,  3%  times  during  the  year.  The  14,522  cleaning*  yielded 
10,600  Cu.  yds.  of  deposit,  or  about  0.7  cu.  yd.  per  cleaning.  A  gang 
of  2  laborers  and  2  one-horse  carts  with  drivers  averaged  ,20  cu. 
yds.  per  day,  cleaned  out  and  hauled  away.  Assuming  men's 
wages  to  be  J2  each  and  a  horse  to  be  $1,  the  dally  wage  of  this 
gang  would  be  |10,  and  the  cost  woutd  be  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of 
sludge,  or  35  cts.  per  catch  basin  per  cleaning.  The  labor  cost  for 
the  year  would  then  be  about  J 300  per  mile  of  sewer,  since  600 
cu.  yds.  were  removed  per  mile. 

In  addition  to  this,  about  10.4  piiles  of  sewers  were  flushed  ottf' 
with  a  fire  hose  during  the  year,  yielding  831  cu.  yds.  niore.    ,  '""^  "^ 

In  cleaning  the  catch  basins  a  man  descends  into  the  basin  and 
first  bails  out  the  water  into  the  sewer,  until  nolliing  \>ui  slu.lge  is 
left;  and  the  sludge  is  removed  with  buckets  raised  by  a  "wia^el 
derrick."  (a  tripod  with  a  drum  operated  by  the  wheels  on  which 
the  derrick  is  transported)  and  dumped  in^p  the  cart.  Steel  carts 
holding  1  cu.  yd.  are  used. 

Mr.  T.  Chalkley  Hatton  describes  a  more  economic  method  of 
cleaning  catch  basins,  which  involves  a  special  design  of ;  ca^tch 
basin,  so  that  the  sludge  accumulates  in  a  "catch  bucket."  rftiis 
galvanized  catch  bucket  is  3  ft.  high  and  2i^  ft.  diam.  at  the  top.. 
A  cast-iron  hood  is  placed  over  the  outlet  to  the  sewer,  for  trap- 
ping the  sewer  gases.  This  hood  is  removed  before  raising  the 
catch  bucket.  Riveted  to  the  top  of  the  bucket  is  an  angle  iron 
that  rests  on  a  ledge  in  the  catch  basin,  the  joint  being  merely  dirt  * 
proof  and  not  water  proof.  The  bucket  is  raised  with  a  "wheel 
derrick"  (a  trip  on  wheels),  by  means  of  a  friction  pulley.  The 
legs  of  the  derrick  are  of  gas  pijie.  -         '■ 

A  brick  catch  basin  (8  ft  8  ins.  deep)  on  a  6-in.  concrete  founda- 
tion, with  a  bucket,  hood,  and  connections  complete,  costs  $40.-  Each 
connecting  inlet  costs  about  ?35.  The  "wheel  derrick"  costs  $35. 
Two  men,  with  a  horse  and  cart,  can  clean  20  catch  basins  a  day, 
at  a  cost  of  25  cts.  per  catch  basin. 

Cost  of  Flushing  Sewers.*— Mr.  Andrew  Rosewater  gives  the  fol- 
lowing relative  to  the  cost  of  flushing  sewers  by  automatic  flush 
tanks  and  by  hand.  The  costs  are  estimated,  but  said  to  be  based 
upon  actual  performance. 

In  1893  Mr.  Rosewater  designed  flush  tanks  that  averaged  400 
gals,  capacity  each  and  discliarged  at  the  rate  of  11  gals,  per  sec- 
ond, developing  effective  scour  in  an  8-in.  sewer  for  a  distance 
of  2.000  ft  below  the  tank.  To  avoid  sedimentation  in  the  pipe 
that  serves  the  flush  tank,  Mr.  Rosewater  states  that  the  velocity 
of  flow  should  not  be  less  than  2  ft.  per  sec.  and  this  is  attained 
in  a  %-in.  pipe  discharging  445  gals,  in  24  hrs.  A  larger  pipe 
causes  decreased  velocity  and  sedimentation  where  unfiltered  water 
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Isf;  used-  H^  estimates  the  cost  of  m^inteaance  and  operation  ,p{, 
eajch  flush  tanli  as  follows,  per  apnunj,  jprpvided  the  flush  tank  is 
j^roperly  designed :  .  ■ 

,  Interest  on  $100  tank  at -5  .per  cent. $  5.00 

'■'-  Water,  182,000  gals,  at  $15  per  million 2.73 

..J"   Ol-ljabor  of  attendance  ($2,000  -t-  300  tanks) i . .    '6^.67'      -     •■• 

ev.,f.    V-     ■  — ■ ^       '-■'■•■: 

aifij  ^  '  Total  per  tank  per  year $14.40         ,  ^ 

•s^T^TjO  taen  with  a  horse  and  wagon  (costing  $2,000  per  year)  ,9^ 
estimated  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  300  flush  tanks  and  maintaJAi 
them  in  repair.  <         .      li; 

In  100  miles  of  sewers  in  Omaha,  Mr.  Rosewater  found  that  the, 
existing  flush,  tanks  were  using  1,800,000  gals,  daily,  which  was 
three  times  the  amount  needed  if  the  flow  bad  been  projjerly  ^SifLyj 
justed.  '  '  '^  ,.',,,    .        '  '  - 

If  flushing  Is  done  by  haiid 'jabor;'  ^fert  are  teefe  me'thods  avail- 
ahle:  (1)  Water  carts'  (2') 'direct  portable  base  connections  to 
li^dmhts;    and  (3)  connection  witli  pipe  mains  and  hand  valves. 

li^lushing  witli  water  carts  requires  two  men,  at  $1.50  each,  and 
two  horses,  at  $0.75  each,  to  handle  25  tanks  per  day,  tir  181  ctsl ' 
per  tank  per  day,  or  $65.70  per  tank  per  year,  to  whicli  must'  b§ 
added  $2.73  for  the  water,  making  A  total  6f  $68.43;  ■''■'      1'' 

Flushing  With  portaMe  base  reijuires  2  men  and  a  horse,  Who 
handle  30  tanks  daily,  at  a  cost  of  $49.25  per  year  per  tank,  to 
which  must  be  add^d'  $2.73  f6r  Water,  making  a  total  of  $49.25. 

Flushing  with  pipe,  connection  and  hand  valves  requires  thei  con- 
struction of  a  manhole,  which,  with  connections,  etc.,  will  cost  $100. 
Qne  man  with  a  horse  and  w^goi^'caxi  handle  40  tanks  daily,  at  a 
cost  of  $22.50  per  tank  per  year.  To  this  must  be  added  $5  for 
interest,  and  $2.73  for  water,  making  a  total  of  $30.25. 

Cost  of  Vitrified  Conduits  and  of  Tile  Drains,  Cross- References.— 
Data  on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  Section  XV,  Miscellaneous 
Cost  Data, 


SECTION   IX. 
PILING.  TRESTLIXG  AND  TIMBERWORK. 

Definitions. — Consult  U^.i^4t^-(<|i'.WQT^  JU>t  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing alphabetical  llst^  .^  -^     ,,  »    ,^,^   ,.,   , 

Ad^. — A  carpenter's  chipping  tool,  like  a  small  hoe  with  a  handle^ 

Angle  Block. — A  block  of  cast  Iron  or  wood,  having  a  triangular 
cross-section,  ^gainst  which  the  braces  and  counters  of  a  Howe 
bridge  truss  abut  :    ,  •  .•  j 

Apron. — A  covering  at  the  foot  of  a  spillway,  to  protect  the 
ground  from  scour. 

Balk. — A  large  stick  of  timber. 

Batter  P«e«,-r-Pile8  di^iven  inclined,  as  distinguished  from  plumb 
piles. 

Bent. — One  of  the  transverse  frames  of  a  trestle  which  supports 
the  "deck "  or  floor  s>'siera.  It  consists  of  a  sill,  a  cap,  posts  (verti- 
cal and  batter),  and  sway  braces.  A  pile  bent  consists  of  the 
piles,  cap  and  sway  braces. 

Bit. — The  part  of  an  augfer  that  does  the  boring...        .  / 

Block  and  Tackle. — A  pulley  block  and  rope.  '  ' 

Board  Measure. — The  unit  of  timber  measure  Is' the " board  foot 
Cft.  B.  M.),  which  is  1  ft.  square  and  1  in.  thick,  or  1/12  cu.  ft.  ^.^ 
thousand  feet  board  measure  (1,000  ft.  B.  M.)  is  often  designated 
by  the  letter  l«f.-i    ''"'       '    -i"^-    ^    ^;';M.i.  >■,-    ..> 

Box  Culvert. — A  culvert  having  a  Water'Jlray  of  rectangular  cro§s- 
se(*tion.  ^  "^-        ' 

Brace. — A  diagonal  compression  member  of  a  truss,  alK>  riiijf  ^dk' 
used  to  resist  compression,  like  the  horizontal  thnbers  ruhnihg  from, 
one  side  of  a  trench  to  another.  Sway  braces  are  the  diagonal 
braces  of  a  trestle  bent,  lateral  (or  tfind)  braces  are  the  diagonal 
braces  between  the  lower,  or  the  upper,  chords '  6f  i' Howe  trti'ss 
bridge.  ■"    '-"if'-'    "  -^       *  :  'f'      ■I'l'f     -■  ^  :i:         ^     --.:■'■  ^■ 

The  frame  that  holds  a  hlf  or  auJiBr  idj c^ed  a  brace. 

Brad  Spike. — A  railway  spike.      '      '  '    '        "         * 

Brash. — Brittle.-  ■  •  ■ 

Bridging. — The  small  diagonal  braces  between  two  joists  or 
stringers  of  a  floor  system,  which  prevent  the  joists  from  turning 
over  on  their  sides,  or  from  buckling  laterally. 

BrMsh  Hook.— A  curs^ed  blade,  mounted  on  a  wooden  handle,  used 
for  cutting  brush.  i  , 

B^rt«efH«i«(7.— Impregnating  the  por^s  of  wood  with  a  solution  of 
zinc  chloride  under  pressure. 

945 
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Burr. — The  nut  of  a  bolt. 

Calk. — To  fill  joints  with  oakum,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  leakage. 
Cant. — To  tip  or  lean. 

Cant  Hook. — A  tool  for  handling  timber.  It  is  like  a  peavey,  except 
that  the  pole  or  handle  is  not  pointed. 

Cap. — A  timber  across  the  tops  of  posts  or  piles,  and  usually 
driftbolted  thereto.  ^        /.,■- 

Centers. — The  falsework  that  supports  an  arch  during  construc- 
tion,  or,  more  strictly,   the  arch  ribs  of  this  falsework. 

Check. — ^A  crack  !n  timber  due  to  shrinkage  from  seasoning. 
Clear   Inspection. — A   class   of   timber    conforming  to   some   sqch 
specification  as  follows   (N.  T.  Lumber  Assoc.)  :  .e  .noihnaaa 

"Scantling  and  plank  shall  be  free  of  sap,  large  knots  or  other 
defects.  Dimension  sizes  shall  be  free  from  sap,  large  or  unsound 
knots,  shakes  through  or  round.'^  i 

Clearing.— T\\e  removal  of  all  treeis  and  brush  above  the  ground 
level.  The  removal  of  the  roots  below  the  gpround  lintel  is  grubbing. 
<^^"<r?08e  P«es.— Sheet  pilfes;     '^'^    ^^'''''-    ^''-    ''     '  "'''   '  ''r. 

Corbel. — A  projecting  beam  acting  as  a  cantilever  supporting^  an- 
other beam.  .\M>'inJ    •> 
-  C^ord.-i'Aic&rd'bf  woddf  measiiit^y '4xi^'8ft.,  or  128 'cu.  ft      J, 

Corduroy. — A  rpad  made  of  round  or  split  logs  laid  side  b}r,  s^e 
ifpon  marshy  grotind."  .  ..^   ,^ 

' ^reoaoting. — Impregnating  tftejpores  of  timber. with  hot  cieo.sote 
((dead  oil  of  coal  tar)  under  pressure. 

^    Crib. — A    log    cabin    structure    built    of    timbers   whose    ends    are 
notched  and  drift  bolted  together. 

Bap.— A  notch,  cut  Into  the  side  of  a  stick  of  timber. 
XJepijt. — The  wpoden  floor  system  of  a.  railway  bridge,  cppsi^ting 
of  the  strlpgers,  cro£|s-:ties  and  guard  rails.  i  iit;i«.'fn!i  ■ 

Deciduous. — Subject  to  shedding  leaves  in  the  fall  and  ; winter, 
as  distinguished  from  evergreeq.  .    ^,-,,71, d  Jrwl.cj  A — .i.j^iUtO  •i'xV 

Docking. — A  retaining  wall  of  piles  sheeted  with  planHfl(,m4 
ca.;)©fd -WJt^h,  a  "(Jock  stick"  bolted  thereto.  .rib  y.--.To>n*U 

,  vll>i)«l/l-TTA  roUer ,  upon  which  Is  mounted  a  small  trvc)kii|©r  ^IP^TOJ&t 
Ing  timber,  :        ,.,^  .;.  .   ■.:    .im,).-:        '■  ■   '  '  ■" 

Dimension  Zumber.r— Stlpks  i3;iea^rln«;;f3se  Ii^fr^i^mj? -larger. 
Dosey.— Sap   rotted.  >    .     -•-■ 

Dovetail— A  timber  joint  made  by  cutting  the  end  of  a  stick 
so  that  It  is  narrower  a  few  Inches  back  of  the  end,  and  Is  let 
Into  a  cross  timber  notched  to  fit  It.,  /r  ;     i  •    ,         '    ,>!  \-  : 

Dowel. — A  short  Iron  pin  Inserted  Into  bored  holes  In  1  two  faces 
of  sticks  that  meet.     Usually  a  dowel  is  used  to  hold  the  foot  of  a 
trestle  post  from. displacement  from  the  sill  on  which  It  rests. 
Dressed. — Planed. 

Drift  holt. — A  bar  pf  round  Iron  (%  to  1  In.)  used  like  a  large 
nail  (without  a  head)  to  fasten  timbers  together.  An  auger  hole, 
V46  to  %  In.  smaller  than  thp  drift  boltj  Is, first  bore<]  and  the  bolt 
Is  driven  In  the  hole.  .    -      ;,,    •   l 
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"^  tProp'^iifib&i.—Tlrttbere  dropped  fti to  place  t&  6loM>  an  opeiting'lii 

a  datA;     ■'•"    '  ■'  '      ■•■''  ■  ,-        .  .    ■   •    ,    ,      y.    ( i!  > 

Z>rj/  rot.— Rotting  of  timber  not  exposed  to  rain.  The  nioistors 
!s  supplied  by  the  sap  of  the  timber.  Dry  tot  often  occurs  when 
grreen  timber  te  painted,  the  paint  preventing  the  evappra^tioq  of 
the   sap.  .        .  ,^ 

Dubb. — To  cut  the  end  of  a  stick  to  a  laevel  around  the  edge. 
It  I91  uanally  good  practice' to  dubb  the  end  of  a  pile  preparatory 
to  ringing  It.  ,  _,        :,  , 

F<ti«ev!orA'.-r-XUe    teipporary    finme    work    ■  r  lilt    to 

support  a  bridge  or  other  structure  during  it.s  ei'-'       1 

Fascine.— A  bundle  of  brush  or  sniall  branches  %vir'  .1  up  tied 
together. 

Fliirhe. — A  trougti  ^or  carrying  water. 

Follower. — A  Short  letigth  of  pHe  placed  on  top  of  thf»  r  i 
Is  being  dtiven,  to  protect  It  from  the  blows  of  the  bammer,  or  to 
force   It   down   below   the   bottom  of  the  leaders  as  when   driving 
under  water.  I     •  '    .;     ■  s 

I'orma. — The  mold  in  wiii  !i  ceBCir«te  i8  cast. 

Frame. — To  share  the  members  of  a  timber  structure.  Some- 
times the  term  is  used  to  include  the  erection  and  .fastening  to- 
gether of  the  members. 

Frap. — To  bind  together  with  a  rope. 

Gib  or  Gib  Plate. — A  large  flat  plate  of  wrought  iron  or  steel. 
used  like  a  washer  between  tlie  timber  and  the  nut  he-tds  of  rods 
in   a  Howe  truss. 

Gin  or  Gin  Pole. — A  mast  with  a  pulley  at  the  top,  guyed  with 
three  or  four  ropes,  and  used  to  raise  heavy  timbers,  etc. 

Gins. — See  Leads,      i      ".-'o    ;:•    .      v.  .  -  ■^.■.    ., 

Grillage. — Timbers  IaM  ctla»:etoBa,  bolted  together  and  fastened 
by  drift  bolts  to  the  'heads  of  foundation  piles. 

Grub. — To  remove  the   roots  of  trees  and  brush. 

Jetting  Piles. — To  sink  piles  by  means  of  a  water  jet 

Joist. — A  beam  or   stringer  that   supports  flooring. 

Kerf. — The   narrow  slot  made  in  sawing   timber. 

Kiln  Dried. — Dried  artiflcially  in  a  kiln. 

Knot. — The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  adopted 
(1^06)  the  following  definitions:  (1)  A  sound  knot  is  one  which 
is  solid  across  its  face  and  which  is  as  hard  as.  the  wood  surround- 
ing it;  it  may  be  either  red  or  black,  and  is  so  fixed  by  growth  or 
position  that  it  will  retain  its  place  in  the  piece.  (2)  A  loose  knot 
is  one  not  firmly  held  in  place  by  growth  or  position.  (.3)  A  pith 
Iznot  is  a  sound  knot  with  a  pith  hole  not  more  than  14  in.  in 
diameter  in  the  center.  (4)  An  encas>!d  knot  is  one  which  is  sur- 
rounded wholly  or  in  part  by  bark  or  pitch.  "SVTiere  the  encasement 
is  less  than  %  of  an  inch  in  width  on  both  sides,  not  exceeding  one- 
half  the  circumference  of  the  knot,  it  shall  be  considered  a  soimd 
knot.  C5)  A  rotten  "knot  is  one  not  as  hard  .as  the  wood  it  is  in. 
(6)  A  pin  knot  Is  a  sound  knot  not  over  ^  in.  in  diameter. 
(.1)    A  standard  knot  Is  a  sound  knot  not  ov«*  IViios.  in  diameter. 
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(8)  A  large  knot  is  a  sound  knot,  more  than  1%  In.  in  diameter. 

(9)  A  round  knot  is  one  which  is  oval  or  circular  in  form.  (10)  A 
epike  knot  is  one  sawn  in  a  lengthwise  direction ;  the  mean  or 
average  diameter  shall  be  considered  in  measuring  these  knots. 

Lagging.— The  plank  sheeting  placed  upon  the  frames  of  arch 
centers. 

Lag  Screw. — A  thick  screw  with  a  square  bolt  head,     i        io.    '-. 

Leads  or  Leaders. — The  vertical  guides  that  guide  tt'-'fitle 'driver 
hamnier  during  its  rise  and  fall.     Also  called  gms,  ways,  etc. 

Lug  Hook. — A  tinaber.  grapple,  much  like  ice  tongs  hung  from  the 
center  of  a  wooden  handle :  used  for  carrying  timber,  one  man  at 
each  end  of  the  handle. 

Mattock. — A  grubbing  tool  with  one  cutting  edge  shaped  like  an 
Rdz    (or  hoe),  and  the  other  edge  like  an  ax  or  pick. 

Mattress. — 'A  brush  mattress  consists  either  of  fascines ,  bound 
together,  or  of  strands  of  brush  woven  together,  ballasted  with 
stone  and  sunk  in  a  river  bed  to  prevent  scour.  -  ,.,.      ,.    >,.  j 

Merchantable  Timber. — According  to  specifications  of  theiSottth- 
ern  Lumber  and  Timber  Asso. :  "Scantling  shall  show  three  corners 
heart  free  from  injurious  shakes  or  unsound  knots.  Plank  nino 
inches  and  under  wide,  shall  show  one  heart  free  and  two-thirds 
heart  on  opposite  side ;  over  nine  Inches  wide  shall  show  two-thirds 
heart  on  both  sides,  all  free  from  round  or  through  shakes,  largo  or 
unsound  knots.  Dimension  sizes:  AH  square  lumber  shall  show 
two-thirds  heart  on  two  sides  and  not  less  than  half  heart  on  two 
other  sides.  Other  sizes  shall  show  two-thirds  heart  on  faces  and 
show  heart  two-thirds  of  the  length  on  edges  excepting  where  width 
exceeds  thickness  by  three  inches  or  over,  and  then  it  shall  show 
heart  on  the  edg-es  for  half  its  length.  All  stock  to  be  well  and 
truly  manufactured  full  to  size  and  saw  butted."  ,; 

Miter. — The  jofnt  between  two  beveled  edges^  the  bevel  usually 
being  45  degrees.  •  .         \. itii^  ■ 

Mortise. — A  hollow  cut  made  in  the  side  of  aitlmb«if<ito/jMC,«tTe\the 
tenon  or  tongue  on  the  end  of  another  timber.,  ,  .  ;  v         , 

Mud  Sills. — Short  pieces  of  timber  (oftcjn  cedar)  laid  beneath  the 
sill  of  a  trestle  bent  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  ground. 

Needle  Beam. — Floor  beam  of  a  Hoyre  truj^  .,t^Hrfl|i8^ithe  ends 
6f  which  pass  the  vertical  rods.  ,  j  ^jj  ,«,vi  , 

Nippers. — The  scissor-like  tongs  that  clutcl)  t?^  iffijx\piffr  of  a  free- 
fall  pile  driver.  :   ; i;       ,,   j/;,;; 

Overhang  Driver. —  See  Pile  Driver.  >!    ■  v  ■.,,.;•   j.-j,; 

Packing  Piece. — A  piece  of  wood  or  metaJl,,,p}af:fi^f^pe%Wf^Ti^^^wo 
timbers  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact. 

Peavev. — A  pointed  pole  with  a  pivoted  hook  near  the  pointed 
end,   used   for  handling  timbers.      See   Cant  Hook. 

f  Pile. — A  stick  driven  into  the  earth.  Foundation  piles  are  .driven 
'to  support  a  bridge,  building  or  other  structure.  Sheet  piles  are 
sawed  timber  piles  driven  touching  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a 
tight  diaphragm.     Wakefield  piles  are  sheet  piles  made  by  bolting 
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or  spiking  three  planks  togetlier.  So  as  to  form  a  tongue  and  grroove. 
When  driven,  this  gives  a  triple  lap  sheet  piltag; 

Pile  Driver. — A  free-fall  pile  driver  has  a  hammer  held  by  niri  f'^-s 
which  when  tripped,  allow  the  hammer  to  fall  freely.  A  friction 
rlutch  driver  has  Its  hammer  always  attached  to  the  holstfng  rope, 
w!.i<  h  is  operated  by  the  drum  with  a  friction  clutch.  A  steam 
hammer  Is  raised  by  steam  acting  directly  "opon  a  -piston  attached 
lo  the  hammer.  An  overhang  driver  is  one  mounted  In  a  frame 
whose  leads  project  8  to  20  ft.  beyond  the  base  of  support. 
Pinch  Bar. — A  steel  bar  with  a  chisel-shaped  end. 
Pitch  Pocket.— The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  gives 
the  following  specificatioa :  Pitch  pocketa  are  openings  between  the 
grain  or  the  wood  containing  more  or  less  pitch  or  bark.  These 
shall  be  classified  as  small,  standard  and  large  pitch  pockets,  (a)  A 
small  pitch  pocket  Is  one  not  over  %  of -an  Inch  wide.  ,(b)  A 
standard  pitch  pocket  is  one  not  over  %  of  an^inch  wide,  or  3  ns. 
in  length,  (c)  A  large  pitch  pocket  is  one  over  %  of  an  Inch  wide, 
or  over  3  ins.  in  length.  A  pitch  break  Is  a  well-defined  accumu-. 
la'tion  of  pitch  at  one  point  in  the  piece.  ^     _,  >:-.,.,  *    ^r'^^i^a 

Plank.— In  the  U«nber  t,rade.  the  term  planl^,,i^  ^PF"i®^  ^  ^^^"^^; 
1%  to  5  ins.  thick  x  7,  ina.  wid^.  or  wider. 

Postis.— The  upright  members  in  a  trestle  bent. 
\pv.t  I.offs.— Horizontal  stringers  supporting  a  hullding  scaffolding, 
the  ends  being  inserted  in  put-log  holes  left  in  the  masonry. 

Rangers.— The  longitudinal  timhe-s  used  in  hracing  a  trench ;    the 
"braces"  being  the  cross  timbers  between  the  rangers. 
Revetment. — A  river  bank  protection. 

Ring.— An  iron  band  around  the  head  of  a  pfle  to  protect  it  from 
splitting  or  brooming. 

Scantling.— A  timber  of  small  cross-section.     Also  the  cross^sec- 
tlon  dimensions,   as  a  "scantling"  of  4  x  10  ins. 

Scarf  Join.t:—A  joint  made  by  overlapping  and  bolting  or  locking^ 
together  the  ends  of  .two  piece's  of  timber  that  are  halved,  notched 
or  cut  away,  so  that  they  will  lit  each  other  and  form  a  lengthened 
stick  of  the  same  size  at  the  scarf  joint  as  elsewhere. 
Scissors. — See  Nippers. 
Seasoned. — Air  dried. 

Sheet  Piles. — $ee  Piles.  .  :     '         • 

Shoe.-^Avk  iron  point  over  the  lower  end  of  a  wooden  pile. 
fiM«.cr-The:hoBizontal  timber  of .  a  trestle  bent  on  which  the  post:a 

rest.  :  ,        .  v     „„  „ 

Sheeting  i^;»hfiath%ng.-rP\&Ti^  or  boards  formmg   a  wah.    or   a 

diaphragm.-=.  fssao  ■'■'     ;;  ,        -  a 

Skeleton  Bxq>.<?%ng,,—TreTic\v  bracing  consisting  only  of  rangers  and 

cross  braces^  without  any  plank  sheeting.  irJiir^_L.iIaLjgel: 

Stay  LotTieot.— Temporarily  fastened  with  small  cf^tS-or^^b^WteA  ^^^^ 
'  Stringer. -r- A  iongitudinal  joist  in  a  floor  systeni.  /^    '  '    '  ■  •-[ 

;?tw^s.— The  vertical -pieces  of.  timber    (in  a"bijil«ng)    to  which 
sheeting  is  fastened.  •     >.  • 
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Stumpage. — T\ye  amount  paid  a  land  owner  for  standing  timber. -r 

Tenon. — A  projecting  tongue  cut  on  the  end  of  a  stick  of  timber.' 
See  Mortise. 

Tongs. — See  Nippers. 
.^.Treated. — Preserved  by  impregnation  with  creosote,  zinc  chloride, 
qj:  the  like.  ,',  ;     j;'^/' ■■ 

r  .Tfestle. — A  bridge  consisting  of  bents  supporting  a  floor  system. 
A_  frame  trestle  consists  entirely  of  sawed  timber.  A  pole  trestle 
Is  made  largely  of  round  poles,  none  of  ^Thich,  however,  are  used  aa 
piles.     A  pile  trestle  has  bents  composed  of  plies.     See  Bent. 

Wafce^eJd.— See  Pile.    ■  ;■       <.'     i     '   i' :•:«/--.:  -a   n>n;H. 

"Wale. — A  longitudinal  timber  bolt«d  to  a  row  of  piles;  but  not  On 
fop  of  the  piles,  such  a  timber  being  a  cap. 

Water  Jet. — See  Jetting. 

Ways.^See  Leads.  Also  the  inclined  timbers  down  which  any 
structure  is  launched  into  the  water. 

.Importance  of  Timberwork. — Although  timber  will  be  used  to  a 
less  and  less  extent  for  permanent  engineering  structures,  it  will 
long  have  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  falsework,  forms,  centers, 
temporary  trestles,  etc.  In  foundations  that  are  always  under 
water,  timber  will  doubtless  never  cease  to  be  used  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  supporting  the  roofs  of  mining  excavations  timber  may 
never  cease  to  be  used.  Trestle  bridges  for  railways  are  still  built 
extensively  in  the  West,  and  even  in  the  East.  In  brief,  there  Is 
and  long  will  be  an  enormous  amount  of  timber  used  annually  in 
engineering  construction.  It  is  a  serious  mistake,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard a  knowledge  of  timberwork  as  being  comparatively  non-essen- 
tial to  the  engineer  of  the  future. 

Measurement  of  Timberwork. — Timber  is  sold  by  the  1,000  ft. 
B.  M.  (thousand  feet  board  measure).  A  common  abbreviation  for 
1,000  ft  B.  M.  is  the  letter  M.  One  foot  board  measure  is  12  Ins. 
square  and  1  in.  thick,  vhich  Is  one-twelfth  cubic  foot.  To  esti- 
mate the  number  of  feet  board  measure  in  a  sawed  stick,  multiply 
the  end  dimensions  (in  inches)  together  and  divide  by  twelve,  then 
multiply  this  quotient  by  the  length  of  the  stick  (in  feet).  For 
example,  in  a  10xl2-ln.  stick,  16  ft.  long,  there  are: 

10X12 

X  16  =  160  ft.   B.  M. 

Timberwork  is  paid  for  at  a  specified  price  per  M  for  thfe  timber 
measured  in  the  work.  The  contractor  must  be  cautious  to  make 
allowance  for  wastage  in  framing  the  timber.  Scarf  Joints,  for  ex- 
example,  may  cause  a  wastage  of  6%.  If  bridge  flooring  planks  are 
laid  '  diagonally  for  a  16-ft.  roadway,  there  is  a  wastage  of  about 
5%  when  the  ends  are  sawed  ofl!  on  line  with  the  outer  stringers. 

Timber  Is  usually  sold  In  lengths  containing  an  even  number  of 
feet,  as  10,'  12,  14,  16  ft.  In  examining  plans,  the  contractor  should 
be  careful  to  note  whether, Jhe  dimensions  are  such  as  to  require  the 
u«e  of  even  lengths  or  not,  for  a  careless  engineer  or  architect  may 
80  design  a  structure  as  to  cause  a  large  wastage  of  timber. 
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In  measuring  dressed  lumber,  remen  ihe  thickness  used 

In  calculating  the  number  of  board  fee'  ue  actual  thickness 

of  the  di  -kness  of   iha  urigiiial  stock  from 

which  th.  le.     So  also  the  .width  of  a  tongue 

and  grooved  board  is  not  its  actual  face  width,  as  laid,  but  it  is 
the  width  of  the  original  board. 

Cubic  Content*  and  Weight  of  Plies  and  Poles.— Table  I  gives  the 
cubic  feet  contents  of  a  tapering  pole.  Thus  a  pole  8  ins.  dlam. 
at  the  small  end  and  16  ins.  at  the  large  end.  contains  0.81  cu.  ft. 
per  lin.  ft  of  pole  Csee  Table  T).  Hence  if  the  pole  is  30  ft  long. 
It  contains  30  x  0.31  =  24.3  cu.  ft  of  timber. 

The  weight  of  timber  per  cubic  foot  is  given  belofw. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  lumber  that  can  be  sawed  from  a 
log,  the  follow^ing  rule  ie  usedi  •  -  .^ 

From  the  least  diameter  in  Inches  subtract  4,  divide  by  16,  multi- 
ply by  the  length  in  feet,  and  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  feet 
board  measure.    -      .      r     - 

Expressed  ais  a~fbrmdla,  we  have 

Ft  B.  M.  =1 •  \dL. 


-(^)' 


Weight  of  Timber. — The  cost  of  hauling  timber  must  frequently 
be  estimated.  Timber  is  bought  by  the  M,  and  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  an  M  contains  83^^  cu.  ft.,  which  at  a  specific- gravity  of  1 
(the  same  as  water)  would  be  5,200  Iba,  or  2.6  tons  per  M.  How- 
ever, only  very  dense,  green  oaks,  and  similar  dense  timber,  ever 
have  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  1.  .       _ 

Table  II  gives  the  weight  of  timber  for  cHfferent  specific  gravities. 
The  following  is  the  specific  gravity  of  some  of  the  common  kinds 
of  timber : 

-  iQHn 
Green.  Dried. 

Yellow    pine    (Southern) 0.90  6.6ft 

Norway   pine    (Xorthern) 0.50 

Douglas   fir    0.65  

White  pine    0.40 

White  oak   .-     1.00    -         0.70 

Hemlock ();60  0.50 

Cedar     .,*'         0.35 

See  Frj-e'a  *'Civil  atgtne^r's  Pocke tbook"  Ibf"  fhe  most '  complete 
data  on  weights  o^  wood.  ■ 

Table  II. — Weight  of  Timber  Per  Cv.  Ft.  ant)  Per  M  Ft.  B.  M. 

Specific  Weight  per  Weight  per  1,000 

gravity.  cu.  ft.,  lbs.  ft.  B.  M.,  lbs. 

1-0  62.40  5,200 

0.9  56.1*5  4,680 

0.8  49.92  4,160 

0.7  43.68  3,640 

0.6  37.44   ■  3,120 

0..5  31.20  -        -       2,600 

0.4  24.96  .:;-:-^  2,080 

0.3  18.72  =.-.-'  1,B60 
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Co«t  of  Manufacturing  Lumber. — A  contractor  will  often  find  it 
profitable  to  cut  and  saw  lumber.  A  20-hp.  portable  engine  will  ma 
a  small  sawmill,  and  with  a  crew  of  3  men  the  output  will  be  about 
8,000  ft.  B.  M-  of  3-ln.  plank  per  day.  If  the  wages  of  the  5  men 
are  $10  a  day,  and  the  rental  of  the  engine  and  saw  is  (10  more 
per  day,  the  cost  of  sawing  is  about  $2.50  per  M.  The  pric6  of  the 
timber  as  It  stands  before  cutting,  is  caHed  the  stumpage  price,  and 
this  ranges  from  %\  to  $5  per  M.  The  cost'  of  cutting  and  skidding 
hemlock  logs,  I  have  found  to  be  about  V\  per  M,  half  of  which 
is  for  cutting  and  the  other  half,  for  skidding',  wages  belnir  $1.50  a 
day.     The  total  cost  of  sawed  plank  in  ot)^  .(^§e  .W&s  .^  follows : 

!..  —  ./..'.  ...1   PerM. 

Stumpage ..•.•.■.•.-.%-.•.'.•.•.•.%•.■.•.  .$1,50 

Cutting .•.•.•.•..-.•.-.-.•.-.•.•.•.•.•. .    0.40 

Skidding    '....,..  ^.. \-^.:\. •.■.:..■.■.•. .   0.60 

Sawing 2.50 

Total    per    M $5.00 

I  have  been  told  by  a  lumberman  in  "Washington  that  his  'lod- 
ging" cost  him  $5  per  M.  wages  of  laborers  oeing  |3  per  day.  Thl"g 
seems  like  a  high  cost.  It  includes  cutting  the  trees  and  dragging 
the  logs  to  an  incline  up  which  they  are  hauled  by  a  hoisting,  engine 
to  a  chute,  down  which  they  are  sUd  by  gravity  to  tidewater. 

Cost  of  Sawing  and  Planing  Lumber.* — In  connection  with  the 
operation  and  care  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal,  U.  S.  Government 
Tennessee  River  Improvement,  a  small  sawmill  was  used  for 
sawing  and  planing  lumber.  This  lumber  was  largely  used  W  build- 
ing and  repairing  boats  and  was  usually  sawed  and  planed  just  as 
needed.  Consequently  the  mill  was  run  very  spasmodically,  some- 
times being  in  operation  all  day,  and  again  only  an  hour  or  so. 
The  men  operating  the  mill  were  used  on  other  work  when  not  em- 
ployed in  the  mill.  The  sawj-er  was  paid  $50  per  month  and  helpers 
from  $1.20  to  $1.50  per  day  of  8  hrs. 

During  the  year  1904-5  a  total  of  77,591  ft.  B.  M.  of  limiber  were 
sawed  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.11  per  M,  amd  55,121  fL  B.  M.  were 
planed  at  an  average   of   $1.38   per   M. 

The  lumber  ranged  in  size  from  8  ft.  to  45  ft  long  and  from 
1-in.  boards  to  sticks  20-in.  x   20-in.  in  cross-section. 

The  planer,  which  wouW  take  a  stick  as  large  as  6  x  24  Ins.,  was 
worked  hy  the  same  operations  as  the  sawmilL 

The  mill' was  run  by  a  SS-rbp.  "Victor  turbine  and  had  a  60-ln. 
circular  saw.  

Price  of  Yellow  Pine  for  Fourteen  Years.f — The  "American  Lium- 
berman,"  Aug.  22,  190S,  gives  a  very  complete  table  of  prices  of 
Southern  yellow  pine  lumber  of  different  classes,  from  which  we 
have  selected  the  i>rices  of  two  classes  only.  These  prices  apply  to 
lumber  delivered  aVpofints  that  are  reached  by  a  23-ct.  rate   (per 

*Engineering-Contractmg,  Aug.  29,  1906. 
Engineering-Contracting,  Sept.  2,  1908.  <'>-QllVt99r 
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SOO  lbs.)  from  the  milia,,  aBd/vinciade;.tbe  t^B-ct  freoKhW  rtdeJaoThe 

prices  are  as  follows:         ';:i-!."^  />     .-vuun^ri  v- .  -  :              .  f-.i  ^,]i^l■,1'no^^^ 

ii'"  ii:  '.li                                                 '    .  TTo.  1  Timbei'8;  iii:^   . 

ffim  ?  j^i                                           Dimension  4"  x  10"  to  ,,,),,  , 

"^"^    Vtear.                                   2"xig"— IC.  12''x  12"  —  1^''.  ' 

inom  flT»»)4-^ /'..;-..■:'.' v.. •■.'.-:'.:. -^'^$12. 50  $16.2S>*   '^ '-^' 

-lit  'io  iB»5i  .■vV'i: .  .li..-iftqMCi.:'.   ;i/ia.25.  16.25i:b  -ijii 

jJMil.bcj^gfjfii;  ...j.'a.ljy; .To  ^vo..,  ;..  r  13.50  17.00 

;!)lit-v  lt8«9iJid.  JZ.  .iwq.  .r^4.vr-J:    i3.50  17.76 

^=  ^^■iM«^-t-?^-:n^^:^?r:  -HIS  i^:M  -^^  - 

^'^'^'Moa  r.'.i:i7^p:^;,-..n:'.ii' -116.00  20.63'    ■ ' -f' 

aS<>«l 16.00  20.50 

1904;, 16.00  21,00 

UW  '..■..■.:...■.■.■.■.  ..-..■  ■  ■  17.50  23.25 

me  •.•.•.■.■.•.■.•.■.■.•,•.•.•.•.•.•.    ■  21:00  ■  28.00 

ISO?  ■.■.■.•.•.'.•.•/.'.•.■.•.'.•.•.•.•  •  •  22.25  28.25 

X0O8  •.•.•.•.•.•.■.*.•.•.•.•.•.•.*.•.•.•  •  ■  17.75  •  25.25 

Life  of  Trestle  arid  Bfidge  Timbers. *^^A  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association  reported  in  19ft&ft5at 
the  "following  is  the  average  llfd:  ••  ■  ,  "•qfiia 

Caps  of  Trestles:  Yedrar.n'»H3  ' 

,,,,;,,,    Long  leaf  pine   (av.  of  12  rys.) lOaoi  oi^i 

^'"'''    Uouglas  fir   (av.  of  8  rys.) lOf  "  *^'  ' 

White  or  burr  oak  (av.  of  2  rys.) 11'^  ^  «J 

c.'f;    I'iir/Stringers:    .    .:!    -■\-''>aTii;J    ^ri,  i  lo  *8oO 

:ti,  ,,m;ivi^*ons  leaf  pine  •(av.,.9J..>13  jry^O ^n   If-'n'jqc 

.     .  Douglas  fir   (av.  of  10  rys.) IT  * 

lot     '  White   oak    (av.    of    l"ry.) T>  'T 

-hi:.      White  pine  with  iron  cover  (1  ry. ) It  ;,?. 

Ties:  r.    ..■-:■...  n: 

,         Long  leaf,.j}lj;ie   (av.  of  40. , rys. ) '» 

'  Douglas  lir   (av.  of  4  J^rs.)'. 1i' 

White  oak  (av.  of  4  rys.) 10         '  ' ' 

Piles:  T 

White  or  burr   oak   (av;  of   10,  rys.) l"         ,;.j 

White  cedar   (av.   of  6   rys.  >«  *.f^.  .-^^ •- n^lk  mm^ 

Red    cedar    (av.    of    2    ry.<?!)  .';.?.  .^7^ :  .  "^2*  "^^^^ 

^:  -,-':    Treated  pihJe.  (av.  df  2'  rys..)'.t:^oj.  ■»..'* *';  ^liihtKI 

"In  1^99^3,  coThinlttee  of  ti^i^ 'skWe  association  madg  a  slnfiHai^' ¥*^ 
port,   of  which  the  following"  Is  'an   abstract.     It  is  not  so  reliiM* 
as  the  report  above  given. 
The  life  of  piles  Is  as  follows: 

8f:w  ..ani  i-t  y.  :  Tears.-- ^—  - 

In  water.  pn  land. ; . 

0     Cedar,  white    (Wis.) 20+         ^ 

Cedar    (Wis.) 28  ,ieto20 

Chestnut    (New    England) 15  to  20  12  to_,18  ,,,;.. 

Cypress    (111.)     7 

-fn;;Oak    (NefW  Eng.)    .  .  .jr^y.  .ruvafauon  no*  to  2q  'Sttpirfiiq 

^,  .O^k.    white  .(Middle    States) ...  .,„,..   |to30  ,8toa2.,.,„j 

.„   Pine;  yellow    (Miss.) 10  j0,,.u.tou 

'    Pine,    Norwa/ '  CWis.) 7  >'<■    i^-'^^in^d 

"•    '.Spruce    (New   Eng.) 4  to  10  m4  tO-;-<8')Yrtrf 

••< I  Spruce.-   red     (Qolo.) 10  to  15  X,!?  }A;,tti;f 

Tamarack    (New  Eng.) 18  lO  to  12 

Tamarack    (Wis.)     8"- 
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The  life  of  unprotected  bridge  whether  in  stringers, 
bents,  or  trusses,  is  iu»  foUowH: 

Years.  >  ;:» 

Pine,  yellow  lonjg  Jeaf   (N                      12  XoiM  .,m 

Pine,  yellow  long  leaf  (M S 

Pine,  yellow  long  leaf   UH.J 8  to  1 4 

Pine,   yeliow  16ng  leaf    (Colo.) I " 

Piiv.    white    (New   Eng.) 1  m  •  ,  i  s 

ri.i'-.    wUite    (UL). I'MoU 

I'i   ..    White    (Minn.) nj 

!■;:..  ,    Colorado    S  lo  !.'> 

I'l:;-.    Norway    (Wis.) s  to  1,0  j 

Sf.rufe  -iC'New    EnR. ) .'j  to  10    ,  ^ 

I  -  .  •'• .«  •■■••   i\\-'- 10  to  le  '''*^ 

18  to 20   i.H 

.7  to,.  8  .  ,.^ 

.>,.,..  „,....  .;... utois;. ,,: 

Cypress,    red    (Ala.) ;jj(co.t,i 

Even  a  casual  study^of  theser-f^urS*  BftdWs''tB««'Warty  bf  thtem 
are  merely  rough  guessea  For  example,  why  should  white  bale 
timber  in  Illinois  last  twice  as  long  as  In  Ohio.  The  reports  for 
these  two  states  are  from  different  superintendents,  'wiMch  accounts 
for  the  discrepancy.  . :  ,    ■     '     n"  ■ 

The  life  of  timber  truss  bridges  protefcted  from  the  weather  was 
reported  tp  b^  20  to  ,5^  >;f»rs,  several  superintendents  saying  In- 
definitely. ,.,,tn;vTyeo!>'i   jiJ   "i    vvaU;\--'.    iX'-Mui-i    • 

Consult  the  section  on  BaUway9T>£»r-r4i<tt'l>C-itilnber,  particularly 

*'®^  -N  ^     •        A    i  .,,--.,.„-. 

Ll^e  of  T're^aKa*an§^Untr4^ftd  Fm^  of  the 

Am.   Ry.  Engrg.   and  Mn.  of  Way  Assoc,  reported  in  1907   that  the 
average  life  of  fence  posts  is  as  follows : 

Chestnut  anrl  oalc 9  years  .    _.. 

Locust 10  years'- 

Catalpa     12  years  ■  ri  r.rn 

Cedar     1»  years    5,^  j,.- 

Bols  d'Arc    Everlasting 

Mr.  R  E.  Buffum  made  some  experiments  in  Wyoming  with  80 
pitch-pine  fence  posts,  by  treating  them  in  three  different  ways. 
The  posts  were  placed  in  1891  and  in  1907  the  following  conclusions 
were  reached.  The  best  treatment  consisted  in  dipping  the  lower 
21^  ft.  of  post  in  California  (?)  crude  asphaltic  oil  and  then  burn- 
ing off  the  outside  oiL  This  drives  the  hot  oil  into  the  post  and 
chars  the  outside.  After  16  years  these  posts  seemed,  good  for  a  life 
of  fully  30  years,  as  they  were  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were 
plated. 

Of  15  untreated  posts  the  life  was  estimated  as  follows: 

Estimated  life, 
Number.  years. 

4  12 

2  14 

4  le 

3  17 

1  18 

1  20+ 

15  Webife.  15 
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■  A  treatment  of  the  lower  214  't.  of  the  post  with  tar  was  less 
effective  than  with  crude  oil,  and  it  seemed  to  make  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  tar  was  burned  off  or  not.  Of  ten  posts  thus 
treated  8  appeared  to  be  good  for  a  life  of  20  years  or  more. 

Posts  simply  well  charred  seem^^d,  good  for  a  life  of  about  20 
years.  .  .  •, 

For  cost  of  fences  see  the  sections  on  Railways  and  on  Miscel- 
laneous Costs. 

Life  of  Creosoted  Ties. — In  1880-2,  some  150,000  ties  were  creo- 
soted  with  10  lbs.  of  oil  per  cu.  ft.  and  put  in  the  tracks  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  Ry.  In  1907,  there  were  still  11,300  in 
service,  and  Mr.  O.  Chanute  estimated  that  the  average  life  had  been 
19.35  years.  • 

Cost  of  Treating  Timber,  Cross  References. — The  steadily  advanc- 
ing price  of  timber  has  lead  to  "treating"  timber 'With  preserva- 
tives, such  as  creosote  and  zinc  chloride.  '  .'  1    ■      :      . -i. 

Cedar  may  be  regarded  as  a  timber  containing  a  natural  pre- 
servative— the  oil  of  cedar,  wliicli  is  too  often  "killed"  by  kiln 
^ying  to  reduce  the  weight  before  shipment         >     '    ■ 

In  addition  to  the  data  in  the  following  paces,  icoHiiuK^  that  part 
of  the  section  on  Railways  relating  to  tie  preservation.  '  8e©  the 
index  under  "Timber,  Preserving.". -wfk-H   110     >     "  ><  '.riJ   alyfen.) 

Process  Treatment  of  Timber  and  Approximate  Costs. *=r-A&.^D.B. 

Shipley  is  author  of  the  following:  '■^'V"",^'^"'''^  ^;; 

The  evolution  of  timber  preserving  processes  in  this  country  with- 
in^ the  last  ten  years  has  developed  many  new  methods  of  treating 
ties,  piling,  timber,  poles,  crpssarms^  mine  timbers,  etc.,  and  a.  great 
many  antiseptics  or  compounds  are  being  proposed,  but  the  subject 
is  of  such  vital  importance  that  the  leading  organizations  are  back- 
ward about  experimenting.  Consequently  the  processes  actually  em- 
ployed may  be  subdivided  into  only  two  methods  and  these  are  the 
full  cell  and  partial  cell  treatments.  The  full  cell  treatment  consists 
of  impregnating  the  wood  fibres  and  filling  the  cells  with  the  anti- 
septic, whereas  the  partial  cell  treatment  consists  of  impregnating 
the  wood  fibers  only.  These  two  methods  are  sometimes  confused 
With  processes  or  the  manner  in  which  the  treatment  is  performed. 

The  treatment  of  wood  depends  upon  where  the  wood  will  be 
used,  the  climatic  conditions,  the  permissible  cost  of  treatment  and 
the  wood  structure.  If  first-class?  wood  is  to  be  used  for  such  work 
as  docks  around  salt  water,  telegraph  poles,  building  foundations 
or  for  railroad  ties,  where  there  is  no  mechanical  wear,  the  full 
cell  method  is  best,  but  if  the  wood  is  soft  and  not'  protected  from 
mechanical  wear,  then  the  partial  cell  method  will  be  satisfactory 
for  the  reason  that  with  the  latter  method  the  chemical  life  will 
be  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  life.  ■ 
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The  Important  processes  that  are  In  use  in  this  country  and 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  fyll  cell  method  are  the  burnettiz- 
ing,  Wellhouse,  full  cell  creosote  an«l card  processes,  and  (hose  which 
may  be  classed  under-  partiai  cell  method  are  the  Reuping,  Lowry 
and  absorption  processes.,  T.hese '  procfcsKes,  With  the  exception  of 
the  absorption  process,  are  manipulated  by  mechaaioal  contrivances, 
such  as  pressure  pumps,  vacuum  pumps  and  air  compressors  and  can 
be  ccttjtrolled  to  euit  the  wood  structure,  while  with  the  absorption 
process  the  treatment  is  governed  by  teniperattnre  and'  atmospheric 
pressure,  therefore  is  limited  to  certain  woods.  '^     ' 

Bumettizing  Process. — This  is  often  referred  to  as  the  zinc  clilo- 
ride  process  and  consists  of  impregnating  the  wood  fibers  with  a 
solution  containing  14  lb.  of  dry  zinc  chloride  per  cubic  foot  Of  wood 
ibid  1^  operated  as  follows:  The  wood  is  first  air  seasoned  In  the 
open,  or  eteamed  in  retorts  to  expel  the  moisture,  then  a  vacuum  Is 
pi-oduced  and  maintained  until  the  solution  is  introduced  and  the 
wood  is  completely  submerged,  the  pressure  is  then  increased  to 
atrout  100  lbs.  or  125  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  by  pumping  in  additional  solu- 
tion until  the  required  penetration  and  impregnation  Is  obtained, 
when  the  solution  is  drained  from  the  retort."  The  approximate 
time  required  for  the  process  is : 

Hrs.         :Mins. 

Steamin:,  lbs.    pressure 0  30 

Sieiimmg.  -<j  10s.  to  35  lbs.  pressure 8  30  . 

Blowing   off    steam 0  15 

Vacuum 0  45        " ''. 

Solution  to  about  100  lbs.  pressure 0  45 

Solution  maintained  to   100  lbs.  pressure 1  15 

Forcing    back   solution 0  15 

Total   cycle    , 7  15 

If  the  steaming  time  is  reduced  2  hrs.,  then  tlie  total  cycle  is  5  hrs. 
15  mins. 

Wellhouse  Process.— This  is  often  referred  to  as  the  zinc  tannin 
process.  It  consists  of  impregnating  the  wood  fibers  with  a  hot 
solution  containing  about  Vi  lb.  of  dxy  zine  chloride  j^us  %%  of 
glue  or  gelatine  per  cubic  foot  of  wood,  then  following  by  injecting 
a  second  solution  containing. 3i%  of  tannic,  acid.  The  purpose  of 
tlie  tannin  is  to  solidify  the  first  injection  to  prevent  leaqhing. 

The  wood  is  first  air  seasoned  in  the  open  or  Kteamed  in  retorts  to 
expel  the  moisture,  then  a  vacuum  is  produced  and  maintained  unt^ 
the  solution  is  introduced  and  the  wood  is  completely  submerged, 
the  pressure  is  then ,  increased;  to  about  100  to  125  lbs.  per,  sq.  in. 
by  pumping  in  additional  solution  until  the  required  penetration  and 
impregnation  are  obtained,  wiien  the  solution  is  drained  froqi  the  re- 
tort and  the  second  movement  takes  place  by  filling  the  retort,  with 
a  solution  containing  tannic  acid  and  increasing  tlie  pressure  by 
pumping  in  additional  solution  at  aijotit  100  or  135  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
until  the  required  penetration  ia  pbtainsd,  when  the  solution  i? 
drained  from  the  retort.^    The  apRroxuptiate-.time  required  is: 
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'■"■     >    •  Maximum    Time, 

.  s:  ■  J .  .  Hrs.  Mins. 

Steaming  to  20  lbs.  pressure 0  30 

Steaming,   20  to  35  lbs.  pressure 3  30 

Blowing  off  steam 0  15 

Vacuum     0  45 

Solution  and  glue  to  100  lbs.  pressure 0  45 

Solution     and     glue     maintained     at     100     lbs. 

pressure     1  15 

Forcing  back    solution   and   glue 0  15 

Tannin  introduced  to  100  lb&   pressure 0  20 

Tannin   maintained   at    100   lbs.   pressure 0  50 

Forcing  back  tannin 0  15 

Total   cycle    8  40 

.■0!::  .     -  ::  ■         ;  .  ■   .^...'; 

Si  If.  steftcalng  tUne  is  reduced  2 rhrp., ; then  the  total  cycle  equals 
6  hrs.  40  mlns. 

Absorption  Process. — This  Is  often  referred  to  as  the  non-pressure 
process  consists  of  submerging  the  wood  In  a  boiling  preserva- 
tive at  a  temperature  of  from  180"  to  230°  F.,  then  following  with 
a  cold  preservative  as  follows:  The  wood  is  first  air  seasoned  in 
the  open  to  reduce  the  moisture,  then  placed  in  either  an  open  or 
closed  receptacle  where  it  is  submerged  in  a  hot  preservative 
which  expels  the  air  and  additional  moisture ;  the  receptacle  is  then 
drained  and  the  wood  submerged  in  a  cold  preservative.  The  first 
movement  opens  the  pores  or  cells  of  the  wood  forming  a  vacuum 
within,  while  the  second  movement  causes  absorption  due  to  the 
difference  in  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure.  This  process 
can  be  used  in  either  open  tanks  or  closed  retorts.  For  treating  the 
butts  of  poles,  fence  posts,  piling  and  small  quantities  of  ties  the 
open  tank  is  satisfactory,  but  for  treating  large  quantities  of  ma- 
terial the  closed  retort  is  recommended  where  thorough  impreg- 
natloi^^Is  desired.  The  time  of  treatment  is  as  follows: 
Green  Timber. 

Boiling  In  hot  preservative  from  8  to  10  hrs. 

Bath  in  cold  preservative  from   8  to   16  hrS. 

Total  time  of  treatment,   16  to  26  hrs. 
Seasoned   Timber. 

Boiling  in  hot   preservative  from   3   to  6  hrs. 

Bath  of  cold  preservative  from  4  to  8  hrs. 

Total  time  of  treatment,  7  to  14  hrs. 

With  this  process  it  is  possible  to  impregnate  a  limited  class  of 
woods  with  about  6  to  12  lbs.  of  concrete  oil  per  cubic  foot. 

Full  Cell  Creosote  Process. — This  consists  of  impregnating  .the 
wood  fibers  and  cells  of  ties  with  6  to  12  lbs.  of  creosote  oil  per 
cubic  foot  and  timber  and  piling  with  10  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  of  creosote  oil 
per  cubic  foot,  as  follows:  The  wood  is  first  seasoned  in  the  open  or 
steamed  in  the  retorts  (generally  both)  to  reduce  the  moisture  and. 
expel  the  sap  ;  then  a  vacuum  is  produced  and  maintained  until 
the  creosote  oil  is  Introduced  and  wood  Is  completely  submerged. 
The  pressure  Is  then  increased  to  about  100  to  125  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
and  maintained  until  the  desired  penetration  and  impregnation  is 
secured,  when  the  creo-sote  oil  is  drained  from  the  tanks.  In  some 
cases  a  vacuum  is  produced  and  maintained  at  the  finish  to  drain 
the  surplus  oil  from  the  exterior  of  wood  to  nrevent  loss  by  drippage 
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after  the  wood  has  been  removed  from  retorta     The  approximate 

time  required  is: 

10-lb.  Treatment. 
Hrs.         Mins. 


30 
30 


Steaming  to   20   lbs.    pressure 0 

Steaming,  20  to  35  lbs.  pressure -i 

Blowing   off    steam "  ^2 

"''^acuum     "  *° 

Creosote   to    100   lbs.    pressure. 


Forcing  baclc   solution 0 

Vacuum     - 


1  30 


15 
30 


Total  cycle   ''  ^^ 

If  the  steaming  time  Is  reduced  2  hrs.,  then  the  total  cycle  equals 
5  hrs.  15  mins. 

Rueping  Process. — This  is  often  referred  to  as  a  partial  cell 
treatment  and  it  is  used  principally  in  connection  with  creosote 
oil.  It  consists  of  forcing  compressed  air  into  the  pores  or  cells 
of  wood  and  at  a  higher  pressure  creosote  oil  without  relieving  the 
air  pressure  and  upon  relieving  the  combined  pressure  the  air 
expands  and  forces  out  the  surplus  oil,  leaving  wood  fibres  im- 
pregnated. The  wood  is  first  air  seasoned  In  the  open  or 
steamed  in  the  retorts  (sometimes  both)  to  reduce  the  moisture; 
with  compressed  air  and  by  air  equalizing  reservoirs  or  pumps 
the  retorts  are  filled  with  oil  vrithout  releasing  the  air  pressure. 
The  oil  pressure  is  thus  started  at  from  80  to  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
and  gradually  Increased  to  about  100  to  150  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
having  the  effect  of  compressing  the  air  in  the  cells  to  a  smaller 
volume  and  permitting  about  10  to  12  lbs.  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot 
to  enter.  The  pressure  is  then  released'  and  the  oil  drained  from 
the  retorts;  then  a  vacuimi  is  produced,  which  causes  the  air  within 
the  cells  to  expand  and  forces  the  surplus  oil  out  of  the  wood, 
leaving  the  wood  fibres  impregnated  with  from  4  to  6  lbs.  of 
creosote  per  cubic  foot.  This  process  is  best  adapted  for  treat- 
ment  of    ties.  ■    The   approximate    time    required    using    equalizing 

cylinders  Is:        '  \  y_  \  \ '!'..,. 

Hrs.  Mins. 

Air  to   80  lbs.   pressure 0  30 

Transferring   oil 0  Sn 

Creosorte  to  150  lbs.  pressure 1  30 

Maintaining   150  Iba   pressure 0  15 

Forcing  back   oil. - ^  "^ 

Vacuum      . . . .  ^.. . .  ^ 1  0 

Maintaining    vacuum     -. ..^.^.. .,,     ?    ,  }„ 

Draining    ,  ..s  ..»>,^i..  ..vk^iivvvtw^t  .'.v.. *i  .4.^  -f  10 

Total  cycle •     4  -^      . 

This  time  is  based  on  thoroughly  air  seasoned  ties. 
,  Lowry  Process. — This  is  often  referred  to  as  a  partial  cell  treat- 
_ment  and  it  is  used  in  connection  with  creosote  oil.  It  consists  of 
iorcing  creosote  oil  into  the  wood  cells  and  then  drawing  out;  by 
vacuum  the  surplus  oil,  leaving  only  the  wood  fibres  impregnated. 
The  wood  is  first  air  seasoned,  in  the  open,  then  plaoed  in  retorts 
and    submerged    in    creosote- ■  n Tl», pressure    is    then,  applied    by 
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<  forcing^ln  additional  creosote  of  10  to  12  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  at  about 
180  lbs.  pressure  so  as  to  saturate  the  pores  and  cells,  after  -wiiich 
the  retort  is  drained  and  a  quick  vacuum  is  produced  and  main- 
tained from  1%  to  2  hrs.,  leaving  the  wood  fibres  impregnated  with 
from  4  to  6  lbs.  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot.  This  process  is  used 
principally  in  the  treatment  of  ties.  The  approximate  time  re- 
quired is: 

Ties   thorouglily   seasoned :  Hrs.         Mins. 

Creosote  to  180  lbs.  pressure 2  00 

Draining    oil   from   retort '. ..'0  10 

Vacuum ' ^   i  I^ .    ,    00 

Draining     .-....■.. ..?.    'D  10 

Total  cycles  about 4  20 

,,  Card  Process. — This  process  consists  of  impregnating  the  wood 
cells    with    an    emulsion    consisting    of   zinc    chloride    and    creosote 

;^dil,  as  follows:  The  wood  is  first  air  seasoned  in  tlie  open  or 
steamed  in  the  retorts  (generally  both)  to  reduce  the  moisture  and 
expel  the  sap.  Then  a  vacuum  is  produced  and  maintained  for  1 
hr.,  when  the  retort  is  filled  with  the  hot  emulsion  consisting  of  Vi 
lb.'  of  dry  zinc  and  from  H/^  to  4  lbs.  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot. 
The  pressure  is  then  applied  by  forcing  in  additional  emulsion  at 
about  100  to  150  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  after  which  the 
retort  is  drained  and  a  vacuum  produced  and  maintained  for  about 
30  min.  to  draw  the  surplus  emulsion  from  the  exterior  of  the 
Wodd  to  prevent  loss  by  drippage  when  wood  ,  is  removed  from 
retort.  •         '  , 

it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  emulsion  constantly  agitated  to 
prevent  a  separation  of  the  zinc  and  creosote  and  to  accomplish 
this  a  centrifugal   pump   draws  the   emulsion   from   top   of   retorts 

'^hd  discharges  into  the  bottom  of  the  perforated  pipe. 

This  process  is  used  principally  in  the  treatment  of  ties.  The 
approximate  time  required  Is:  ,     .  ,.i , 

,     ,                                                                 Hrs.  Miiua>.r' 

Steaming  to  20  lbs.  pressure 0  30 

Steaming,   20  to  35  lbs.  pressure 3  30 

Blowing   off    steam 0  10 

Vacuum     , .^ 1  00 

Emulsion  to  120  lbs.  pressure. 1  00 

Maintaining  120  lbs.   pressure.. .^ 1  30 

Forcing   back   oil 0  1.^ 

Vacuum 0  20 

Draining 0  10 

Total  cycle   about., .,,,,,, ,.,, 8  25 

If  the  steaming  time  Is  reduced  2  hrs.,  then  the  cycle  equals  6 
hr&  25  mins.  If  ties  are  thoroughly  seasoned  this  time  can  be 
reduced  to  4  hrs.  25  mins. 

Cost  of  Treatment. — The  prevailing  rates  for  treating  material 
with  thes?  processes  depend  upon  locality,  structure  of  wood,  con- 
dition of  wood  ;  that  is,  whether  it  has  been  air  seasoned  or  requires 
steaming,  residual  Impregnation  and  quality  to  be  treated ;  however, 
It  la  safe  to  assume  that  the  following  Is  an  average  rate  when 
taking  creosote  at  $0.07  per  gal.  and  zinc  chloride  at  $0.04  per  lb. 
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Per  Per 

7  X  9-in.  X  8-ft.     1.000  ft. 
Process.  tie.  B.  M. 

Burnettizfng  H  lb.  »!nc  chloriae  per  cu.  ft. $0.17  $4.10 

Wellhouse,    etc 0.23  5.50 

Card     0.26  6.10 

Rueping    0.32  7.60 

Lowry     U.32  7.60 

Absorption     - 0.33  7.80 

Full    cell     ,.,.,.,.,.. 0,47  11.15 

Cost  of  Creosoting  and  Life  of  Crcosoted  Timber.— Mr.  O.  T.  Dunn 
gives    the   iollowing    data:     Creosoting    costs    |15    to    |20    per    M. 

Assuming  that  two  6-ft.  cylinders  100  ft.  long  are  used,  the  capacity 
of  each  cylinder  is  16.800  fu  B.  M-  The  total  plant  will  cost,  say, 
$80,000.  If  the  timbers  are  to  be  impregnated  with  20  lbs.  of 
creosote  per  cu.  ft.,  Jt  wiU  take  about  36  hrs.  for  a  run,  and  the 
annual  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  nearly  7,000  M.  If  the  interest 
and  depreciation  of  the  plant  is  assumed  at  10%  we  have  $8,000  -i- 
7,000  =  $1.14  per  M.  chargeable  to  this  item.  The  labor  will  cost 
about  $3.75  per  M.  If  the  oil  costs  8  cts.  per  gal.,  and  20  lbs. 
be  used  per  cu.  ft.,  the  cost  of  oil  is  $15.33  per  M.  This  makes 
a  total  of  $20.22  per  M.  If  16  lbs.  of  oil  per  cu.  ft.  are  used,  the 
cost  of  oil  is  $10.26  per  M.,  thus  reducing  the  total  cost  by  $5. 
If  the  plant  is  not  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  the  Interest  charge 
per  M.   becomes  greater. 

Treated  with  20  lbs.  of  oil  per  cu.  ft.,  piles  In  the  bridge  of  the 
L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  over  the  mouths  of  the  Pascagoula  river,  have 
been  in  the  structure  28  years,  and  will  be  good  for  many  years  to 
come.  These  piles  are  subject  to  attacks  of  the  teredo,  where 
uncreosoted  piles  1^^  ft.  in  diameter  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
teredo  in  a  single  year. 

Beech  ties  impregnated  with  12  lbs.  of  oil  per  cu.  ft  have  lasted 
30  years  on  the  Eastern  Railway  of  France. 

Mr.  Dunn  underestimates  the  "plant  charges,"  for  while  10%  for 
interest  and  depreciation,  may  be  ample,  it  does  not  provide  for 
current  repairs.  No  data  are  available  to  determine  what  repairs 
will  amount  to,  but  I  should  put  the  item  at  less  than  another 
10%  of  the  first  cost  of  the  plant,  excluding  land  and  buildings. 

Cost  of  Creosoting  Ties. — Mr.  W.  H.  Knowlton  gives  the  follow- 
ing relative  to  a  tie  creosoting  plant  at  Shirley,  Ind.  Ties  are 
first  seasoned  8  to  12  mos.,  then  loaded  on  "buggies,"  55  ties  per 
buggy,  running  on  30-In.  gage  track  made  of  52  lb.  rails.,  and 
hauled  in  trains  of  15  buggies  by  an  electric  motor.  There  are 
200  buggies.  Two  retorts,  7  ft.  diam.  X  130  ft.  long,  receive  these 
trains  of  ties,  hence  each  retort  holds  800  ties.  The  boilers  are 
rated  at  200  hp.  The  following  force  is  required  to  work  one 
shift: 

1  man    at    the    boilers. 

1  headman  in  retort  house. 

3  assistants,    i    -^■■^r-n 

15  laborers  to  handle  ties. 

1  machinist. 
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WheH  working  at  full  capacity,  two  shifts  are  run.  The  laborers 
receive,  %  ct.  for  each  tie  handled.  " 

Each. tie  receives , about  2 Vj  gals,  of  oil,- costing  ,61  cts.  per  ?,al. 
(in  1906),  and  having  a.  specific  gravity,  of  1.02  to  1.07,  averaging 
1.05  V^.  A  chemist  analyzes  all  oil.  The  charge  for  tie  treating  is 
30  ctg,  per  tie, '  including  loading  arid  unloading  ties.  This  plant 
cost  alaout  $75,000.  Working  only  one  shift  per  day,  and  alldwint? 
5  hr^.-for  treatment  of  ties,  the- two  retorts- wouW  handle  3,200 
ties  ter  day.i  or  abouti  900,000. -per  .year.^  Jdc  KnowltoD  does  Oot 
gftVetbe 'output  Bi&t  states  tJaat  ttes  are  Jlbf%  iai:ttoel!rdtorti^3%'Vta 

63hrB.;J->  -lit    .Ir.^.i;   ■>■'!.    ■-;,..:    ,J1   *'iU    »<  |..rifti,>'.   ..T?-.i    OV/I    tiulj   i;.!r.-TllJ^aA 

•'Cost  of  a  2lnc  Ctilorlde  Treating  PJant;— .41  z!nc'Chlo!ride  tie  treat- 
Mlg  plant  was  built  in  1902  at  Carbbndale,  til,  for  the  Ayer  & 
libi-d  Tie  Co.  It  has  8  cylinders  or  retorts,  6  ft.  dlam  X  125  ft. 
loilg,'  aha  the' plant  capacity  fs  2,000,000  ties  pei^  year,  or  250,00* 
per  'rlst'ort.  Each  cylinder  hdlds  14  iron  dars;  each  with  30  to  40 
ties,  or  about  500  ties.  The  buildings  are  of  brick.  The  main 
building  is  115  X  123  ft.,  the  retort  room  being  90  X  128  ft.  The 
boiler' hotise  contains  six  tubular  boilers  6  X  18  ft.  'The  total  cost 
of  the  't)laht  is  said  to  have  been  $175,000,  exclusive  of  yards  and 
tracks.  "ThiS'is'  equfvalfeht  to'  about  $22,000  per  retort,  including 
buildings,  fete,  or  *  about  ^0  Ctsi  Is  invested  in  the  plant  ipef  tie 
treated  annually.  See  the  section  on  KailWa!:^'fbi*':tA;Keit'''dafl!a,  tW 
zinc  " chloride  plant- 'costs,  '.  .;  .  -r.-^  I;<.  1  >  .^fU  (i£  il-bf:  rri).;'>;TJ 
'  Ties  Treated  With' drude  Asphaltlc  Oil.— On  the  A.  ^t.  i&  ^;  p' 
RV-  'SiO^e  se*sdhM"pttie'ties  were  impregnate  (in  1902y  -trlth 
CJEilifbrnla't^rtid^'fiail 'Unde^i-U^pr^^sure  of  150  lbs:  per  sq.  in.  Each' 
<*«'  took  iip  4  ti*'  8'  gnls.-  of'" bll' containing  77%%  of  asphaltum. 
After  5  years  of  service  they  were  in  first  class  condition,  although 
untfeateS  ties  ih  the  same  lO'ciaUty  (Southeastern  Texas)  •  lasted 
only   2  to  4  years  on  account  ^f  the  heat  and  moisture.  ''  '"' 

Genera!  Data  on  the  Coat  'of  Framing  and  Erecting  Timber.— A 
stlidy  of  thie  data  glVen  irith^'sUbfeeqttent  pages  of  this  section  and 
in  tlie  sect!6n#  6n  Boildlhg^"aiiadn  "Railways  -will  show  that  It 
sel&OVn  needs  cost  niore  thari'^lO'lS^r 'M.  to  frame  and  erect  almost 
any  kind  bf  a''tlhibeV  striicttiPe.  M  ifadt  |iO  per  M.  is  generally 
Hsed  by  many;c»ntrQctorBjrasr!ia.t>ftsiB',t»rr-a.roiugh  estimate  of- the 
labor- cost  ofTanyi.'tlittbeJr  work.  •  Kerverthelesfi,  it  should  not  bo 
ha^ituy  assumed  ^  that  labor  onl  timbcrwork  does  not  vary  con- 
siderably in  ttist,  dbpending  dm  the  character  of  the  work.  While 
it-wiH  rarely  exceed  $10  per  M.f'!under  good  management,  it  raay 
often  be  done  for  as  little  as  $1,  and  J  have,  in  fact,  had  nven 
lay  plank  roads  for  50  cts.  per  M.  These  very  low,  costs  are 
obviously  otrtained  .only  where  th^re  is  no  framing,-  measuring, 
or  sawing,  but  simply  handling  and  spiking  the  timber.  Even  in 
such  simple  cases,  a  little  poor  management  may  run  tiie  cost  up 
to  $2  or  $3  per  M.  .■.'.:,■'.    .■:';/;-   11:   jii:.".:.     ■.'    '' 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  rate  of  wages,  for-i  the;  <J08t  per 
M.  has  been  almost  independent  of  rat«8  d£  carpenters'  wagies. 
This  seems  incredible,  but  I  find  it  to  have  been  so,  as  a  general 
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nule.     Raifcway.  companies  in   America  have  tons  pakl  about   $%Z0^ 

per    10  hr.   day   to  carpenters  in  slior,s  ami   on  itt!tdge"ati-l   Imiiiiins 
\i:9rlt.     CoQtraictors  doing  similar   v,  RVir  dVMIx^'  '  " 

tg  ev£n   $3.no   per    8  lu'.   day,   and  h~-  Aoy^r^gp^  a  /-c 

per  ^.  th<i  r4^1w^y  compai)k&s.  ,.Tk«  reason  is  iiui  Lnv  to 

seek.     By  :  f  riaturnl  seleetipn  the  hard  workit)&  ambittioua 

icr^   higher  wa«es  prevail.,  anil  tbeHt 

■V-  wage.      It    is    the   old    MU>ry<,,uOt> 

course,    iL   IS   Hiso   i!  i-ige  contractor    Is  a  muobt 

^>etter  manager  than  y  superintendent.     T}\ax  1» 

why   the   one    is   a  ,......■     other   is  a    superintendent.) 

This  is  not  tjue  of  ii  ils„.but  it  is  .ti;viie  of  the  ckxsses  taken 

as  classes.  .  The  woi :  usually  worthy  ot  tUs  hire.- 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  thftti  labor  unicms  may  not  foxace  up- 
wages    witlio«t.  HkeWise   forcing    \tp    tlie    output    of    thfe    workmen. 
This    unfortunate    c6ndition-i-^unfortunale,    because    it    ts    agfataat' 
the   best   ultimate   intereste^  of   the  workmen,  tlxemselves— exists  In 
njany  cities.  .   ,  .;  >,.■■.  . :,.  .  ^    -,  < 

Nor  does  it  follow  tliat  ii  is  not.  g6od  eofancHnics  to  use  common 
laborers  as  much   as  possible   in 'heavy  timber   work.     The   usual 
mistake   in   management   of   timberwork   is   to   let   high   priced   ear-: 
penters  do  loading:,  carrj-lnff.  oross-«at.  sawlng^.  etc..  -vrlilcM  cdn  lye 
done  just  as  well  by  common  laborer^  '- 

Cost  of  Loading  and  Kairtinn  "^''-''--  ^One  man,  assi!»t'^d  by  thte 
driver  of  a  team,   will  load    1  :n.    plank  Onto  a  wagon' 'fti- 

about -16>«iln^.     These  same  tw„  .....   ...U  unload  In  13' riilns.     "With 

wages  at  15  cts.  per  hr.  J)er  man,  the -cost  of  loading"  is  S  cfi.  i)«'' 
M.,  and  iuhloading  id  6' etfe  per  M.  On  shott'hauls, 'Wh«-e'JtK«  feabi 
is  Idle  duriilife  the  loadhig  and  unloading,  it  ii^^Wt&tfMry  t»  add  7- 
cts.  more  per  M.  for  lost  team  time,  if  the  'twirtlwmilB'  are  Wo¥th 
16  cts.  per  hr.  This  makes  a  total  of  21  cts.- lf>«r  M.  for  loading- 
and  unloadiiig  a  wagon,  including  lost  team  time.  Green  timber- 
weighs :  from  3  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  per  ft  B.  M.,  depending  upon  the 
kind.  Assuming  4  lbs.,  afe  an  averagei  Illustration,  we  see  that  1  M. 
weighs  2  tons,  which  is  a  good  load  for  hard  earth  roads  in  flrst-^ 
(dasB  condition.  If  the  wages  of  .a  team  and  driver  are  30  cfs. 
pea-  hh,  and  the  load  is  1  M.,  and  the  speed  going  and  coming  is 
2%  milps  per  hr.,  the  cost  of  hauling  is  nearly  25  cts.  per  M.' 
per  mile  measured  one  way  from  loading  point  to  unloading  point 
Oh  muddy  earth  roads,  1  ton,  orr  %  M.  is  often  a  tgood  load ;  then 
the  cost  of  hauling  is  n^irly.  50  cts.  per  St  per  mile.  .  I  havefenown^ 
eitrth  roads;  to  be  so  bad  that  haulirig'  cost  75  cts.  per-Mi  i)er  nultf. 
QoBsult  i  tlie  index  under   "Hauling"   far  further  datai     •      ■  ., 

'  The"  c<5st^  of  Tmloadlngf  fimbeir  from  wagons  can  be  entirely 
^fminated  by  having  a  roller  3  ft.  long  (or  two  18  irts.  long)  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  %\iagon  box,  and  by  tlltitig  the  Vagbn  ^3c 
lip  so  that  its  front  end  is,  say,  2  ft.  higher  fhatt  the  rear  eri6i' 
The  rbller  is  provided  wUh  a  Tsltehet  Mie*l  ^Hd'a'  dog.  "•  Wh6t<6e 
the  dog  is  tripped  the  timber  rtJlls- out  of  the  wagbft  by^Efvify/^ 
if^long  sticks  are  on  the  wagon.     If  stiekte  are  feh^^t,- oth«*-r^le*w" 
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must  be  placed  In  the  bottom  of  the  wagon   box.     All  rollers  are 
mounted  in  bearings,   of  course. 

Sawing,  Boring  and  Adzing. — In  heavy  timberwork  the  cost  of 
framing  consists  mainly  in  sawing,  boring  and  adzing  the  sticks. 
Where  a  large  number  of  sticks  are  to  be  sawed  to  the  same 
length  It  generally  pays  to  install  a  small  power  saw ;  but  on 
jobs  of  moderate  size  the  customary  practice  is  to  frame  the 
timbers  with  a  cross-cut  saw  operated  by  two  men.  Using  a  .sharp 
saw  and  working  rapidly  two  men  can  cross-cut  a  12  X  12-in.  oak 
stick  in  3  mins.,  but  it  is  generally  safer  to  allow  5  mlns.  to 
cover  delays. 

■  When  a  timber  is  to  be  notched,  or  scarfed,  a  cross-cut  saw  is 
used  to  cut  to  the  bottom  of  the  scarf,  then  a  hatchet  or  adz  is 
used  to  cut  away  the  wood  roughly,  and  an  adz  is  used  to  dress 
the  face.  I  have  seen  poor  foremen  permit  workmen  to  use 
chisels  instead  of  adzes,  thus  "making  the  job  last." 

A  "dap"  Is  a  shallow  notch  cut  in  a  stick. 

Mortise  and  tenon  joints  are  no  longer  used  by  those  who  know 
how  to  design  economic  and  durable  timber  structures.  Dowel 
pins  and  drift-bolts  have  largely  replaced  the  old  mortise  and 
tenon. 

In  boring  holes  for  bolts,  there  are  three  methods  commonly  used : 
(1)  Boring  by  hand  with  ship  augers;  (2)  boring  vertical  or  in- 
clined holes  of  moderate  depth  with  hand-power  boring  machines ; 
ajid   (3)   boring  with  augers  operated  by  compressed  air. 

A  man  with  a  ship  auger  will  bore  a  1%-in.  hole  in  oak,  12  Ins. 
deep  in  5  mins,  or  at  the  rate  of  120  tt.  in  10  hrs. 
\  Using  a  geared   boring  machine,   a  man  will    bore  a  1-in.    hole 
12  ins.  deep  in  2  mins.,  by  hand,  or  at  the  rate  of  300  ft.  In  10  hrs. 

With  a  pneumatic  auger  a  man  will  bore  a  1-in.  hole  SV^  ft. 
deep,  in  yellow  pine  chord  members  of  a  trestle,  in  5  mins.  of 
actual  boring  time,  but  2  mins.  more  must  be  added  for  cleaning 
the  shavings  out  of  the  hole,  and  moving  to  the  ne.xt  hole,  malting 
7  mins.  In  all  for  3%  ft.,  or  2  mins.  per  ft,  or  at  the  rate  of  300 
ft  In  10  hrs. 

This  is  the  most  economic  method  of  boring  where  much  work  is 
to  be  done.  For  cost  of  operating  pneumatic  machines,  see  index 
under   Pneumatic  Machines. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Smith  states  that  In  building  an  ore  dock  three 
pneumatic  boring  machines  were  used.  The  air  was  supplied  by 
two  9-in.  Westinghouse  locomotive  air  pumps,  through  1,200  ft.  of 
li/^-in.  pipe  in  one  direction  of  the  dock  and  through  1,000  ft.  of 
1%-in.  pipe  In  another  direction  to  the  framing  yard.  For  air 
receivers  there  were  one  locomotive  air  reservoir  on  the  dock  and 
one  in  the  framing  yard.  The  air  pumps  had  to  work  so  fast  to 
supply  air  that  a  stream  of  water  had  to  be  kept  running  over 
their  valves  to  keep  them  cool.  It  would  require  a  20  hp.  boiler  to 
supply  steam  for  one  of  the  air  pumps  working  at  such  a  speed. 
While  these  air  pumps  use  a  good  deal  of  steam,  they  are  very 
convenient,  for  they  are  light,  easily  moved  and  can  be  bolted  up 
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'axiyirtlere  to  a  wall  ©r  post.     The  pneumatic  borers  werje;  run^tfltb 
'«,'.]>ressixre  of  60  to  90  lbs.,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.    -    ■- 

In  the  following  paragiaphs  will  be  found  a  statement  that  in 
boring  by.  hand,  each  man  averaged  80  ft.  of  hole  per  day  bored 
tferough  trestle  stringers,  prestimably  %  or  1-in.  holes,  averaging 
less  than  v   in=.  dfep. 

For  c  lengt!iwlse  in  oak  piles,   see  the 

index  un 

In  bor: 
fir,  a  ma 
200   ft.  in   111   iiib. 

Transporting   Timber    Short 
t<9;,iiandle   an>;  ;COilSide'.• 
labore^s     for    loaiiinsr,     i 
timbers  on   t!i  t-rs  oi 

plank  over  wii  nber  can  b^  pushed  on  a  dolly,  which  Is  fi. 

little  roller  priMHi^u  wah  a  frame  on  w^hich  the  timber  la  balanced. 
Often  two  dollies  are^,use<l,  ,op^^_^^t  e^tch  en4  of  the  timber.     Even 


'iger  through  12-in.  Douglas 
..s.,   which   is  at  the  ratri   of 

Distances. — Never  allow   carpenters 

■:nt    of    timber.      Provide    common 

^tc.      Rarely    should    men    carry 

with   lug   hooks.      Instead,    lay    run 


Fig.  1. — Doily  with  Handle. 

if  the   timber  is  light  boards,  do  not  permit  carrying,  but  reQoire 
the  boards  to  be  stacked  up  on  dolliea  -        '  .'  • 

I  Jtiave  found  it  advantageous  to  provide  ea;ch  dolly  with  a 
handle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Then  one  man  walks  ahead  pulling  the 
:  front  dolly  by  its  handle,  wh^le  another  man  follows  at  the  rear 
pushing  the  handle  of  the  rear  dolly.  The  men  walk  tandem  along 
the  run  plank  until  the  place  of  delivery  is  reached ;  then,  if  It 
is  a  wooden  bridge  floor,  they  swnng  the  rear  end  of  the  stick 
around  (still  on  the  dolly)  and  dump  the  plank  right  where  it  is 
needed  by  the  carpenters.  In  loading  such  plank  onto  dollies,  each 
man  uses  a  lug  hook.  A  4  X  12  in.  X  20  ft.  plank  weighed  250  Iba 
Two  men  loaded,  hauled,  a  distance  of  60  ft.,  and  delivered  one 
plank  every  1%  mlns.,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  30  M.  per  10  hr. 
day,  or  about  45  tons  of  lumber  were  loaded  and  transported  60  ft. 
by  two  men.  A  heavier  load  could  readily  have  been  handled  on 
the  dollies,  but  one  plank  at  a  time  was  more  economic,  since  the 
carpenters  were  thus  relieved  of  all  work  except  spiking.  In  that 
connection  I  may  add  that  each  plank  was  pinched  up  tight  against 
the  last  plank  in  the  floor  by  a  man  using  a  peavey.  Another  man 
started  each  spike  with  an  ordinary  hammer,  and  two  men  drove  the 
spikes  with   spike  mauls. 
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Formulas  for  Quantity  of  Materials  in  Trestles. — I  have  deduced 
the  following  formulas  from  bills  of  materials  of  standard  trestles 
on   the   Northern   Pacific   Ry. 

High  frame  trestles  are  built  in  stories  25  ft.  high.     The  follow- 
ing formulas  give  the   amount   of  timber   in   a  single-track  frame 
trestle  of  any  given  height  up  to  125  ft. 
■:■  '  (1)   M  =  L  (220  +  6H)  for  trestles  up  to  25  ft.  high. 

(2)  M  =  L  (240  +  8i7)   for  trestles  26  to  50  ft.  high. 

(3)  M  =  L  (240  +  9ir)  for  trestles  50  to  75  ft.  high. 

(4)  M  =  L  (240  -1-  lOfl")  for  trestles  75  to  125  ft.  high. 
M  =  total  ft.  B.  M. 

L  =  length  of  trestle  in  feet. 

H  =  height  from  ground  to  4  ft.  below  base  of  rail. 
There  are  164  ft.  B.  M.  in  the  timber  deck  per  lin.  ft.  of  bridge, 
but  the  above  formulas  include  this  deck  timber. 

*rhere  are  70  lbs.   of  wrought  iron  and  30  lbs.  of  cast  iron  per 
1,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  deck  and  half  that  amount  per  M.  of  bents. 
Hence 

(5)  W  =  L  (20  -f-  0.4Jf)   for  trestles  up  to  75  ft.  high. 

W  =  weight  of  iron  in  pounds,  70%  of  which  is  wrought  and 
30%  cast  Iron. 

For  closely  approximate  estimates  determine  the  profile  area 
of  an  opening  that  4s  to  be  trestled,  calculating  the  area  (A)  frpm 
the  ground  up  to  a  ifee  4^  ft.  below  the  rail.  Divide  this  area 
(A)  by  the  length  (I,.-)  of  the  trestle,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
average  height  (if).  If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  quantities  by 
profile  area  (A),  direct,  simply  substitute  for  H  in  the  above 
\  A 

equations  its  value  — . 
'■•-<■}{■'  r  ^ijil   .v,irt-rjvi .Xi  .    ■'    : 

Equation  (1)  then  becomes 

(6).  M  =  220  1/  +  6A.  i       .  . 

Thist  has  the  same  general  form  as  my  forMula  for  the  weight 
of  steel  in  viaducts,  which  is  given  in  the  section  on  Bridges. 

For  pile  trestles,  four  piles  per  bent  (bents  16  ft.  c  to  c^  ah'd 
ja8fjume<|  penetration  &nd  cut  off  of  pile  amounting  to  20  ft.,  we  have 

'  ■    '(9)  ^ff  ~  IS^  L  tor  heights  up  to  15  ft, 
•''"  ^9)  'Jf  =  200  I,  ifor  heights  of  15  to  25  ft. 
'  XiO)    W  -  1«  L. 

P  =b'  numlier  of  lin.  ft.  of  piles. 

n  =  height  of  trestle  in  feet  from  ground  to  4  ft.  below  i  ji;. 
Jv  •=''len'gtb  of  trestle  in  feet.        ,       ,  / 

3/ ■:t=r'ft.'B.'  M.   ■■!    -ij//    :.ii::i    y   j  i,,  jjiK^r,.   .,, 
Tpr=  weight  of  ^roft' lh';Itound»..!4^^pf  which   i.s  wiou^iht, 
30%  cast,  and  30% /galvanized.  .   .  .   , 

Thr-  above  fdrrhuias  (1)  to  (4)  for  frame  trestles  are. sufflqientjy 
accurate  for  SH  '  but  very  short  trestles,  but; , they  give  an  exces? 
of  timber   equivalent   to  the  amount   in  one  )»eBtir<:- 
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The  formulas  for  pile  trestles,  however,  provides  for  one  bent 
fewer  than  is  usually  driven,  for  it  is  customary  to  drive  an  extra 
bent  at  each  end  to  act  as  a  bulkhead,  and  about  10  planks 
(4  X  12  ins.  X  12  ft.)  are  placed  as  a  sheeting  back  of  each  of 
these  pile  bulkheads,  to  hold  back  the  earth  fill.  Hence  one  bent 
of  4  piles  and  about  500  ft  B.  M.  of  bulkhead  timber  should  be 
added  to  the  quantities  given  by  equations  (7)  and  (8)  for  pile 
trestles,  to  be  exact. 

In  the  section  on  Bridges,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
height  of  trestles  on  the  Great  Northern  and  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Rys.  in  Washington  was  a  little  less  than  20  ft.  In  which 
case  H  =  16,  and  eq.  (1)  gives  us 

M  =  (220  +  96)  =  316  ft.  B.  M.  per  lin.  f t 

TF  =   (20  +  6.4)   —  26.4  lbs.  iron. 

Hence  at  $30  per  M.  for  timber  in  place  and  4  cts.  per  lb.  for 
iron  in  place,  the  cost  is  $10.55  per  lin.  ft.  of  trestle. 

The  following  is  the  bill  of  lumber  in  a  Northern  Pacific  pile 
trestle  per  16  ft.  length. 

Ft.  B.  M. 

6  stringers,     9  x  18-in.  x  16-ft 1,296 

3  packing    blocks,    4  x  18-in.  x  6-ft 108 

1  spacing  block,    4  x  6-in.  x  6-ft 12 

14  cross    ties,     8  x  8-in.  x  12-ft 896 

2  guard  rails.  5  x  8-ln.  x  16-ft 107 

leap.     12  X  16-in.  x  14-ft 224 

2   lateral  braces,    6  x  8-in.  x  18-ft 144 

1  cleat,     2  X  8-in.  x  10-ft 14 

2  away   braces,    3  x  10-tn.  X.  20-ft. 100 

Total     \\...... ......2.901 

This  is  practically  the  constant  for  heights  (ff)  up  to  15  ft,  and 
is  equivalent  to  185  ft.  B.  M.  per  lin.  ft.  But  above  that  height  is 
customary  to  put  a  horizontal  brace  midway  between  the  cap  and 
the  ground,  and  use  four  diagonal  sway  braces  instead  of  two. 

Metliods  and  Cost  of  Building  a  Railway  Trestle, — A  trestle  on 
the  Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  R.  R.,  near  Streator,  111.,  was  destroyed 
by  a  tornado  in  July,  1303.  The  right-of-way  was  quickly  cleared 
by  a  large  gang  of  trackmen  and  a  new  trestle  built,  using  about 
half  of  the  old  timber,  all  of  which  had  to  be  framed  over  again  as 
the  bents  were  made  of  different  heights.  The  new  trestle  was 
854  ft.  long,  consisting  of  60  bents  spaced  14  ft.  center  to  center. 
Of  these  bents  43  were  double-deck  bents,  the  upper  bents  being 
20%  ft.  high,  and  the  lower  bents  averaging  21  ft.  The  remaining 
bents  were  single-deck.  The  force  averaged  70  bridgemen  (car- 
penters), and  190  trackmen  (laborers),  and  a  few  teams.  This 
force  cleared  away  the  wreckage,  and  built  the  new  trestle  com- 
plete In  7  days,  not  including  1^4  days  spent  In  getting  men  to 
the  site  of  the  work.  There  were  351,000  ft.  B.  M.  in  the  new 
trestle,  including  ties,  and  the  cost  of  clearing  the  site  and  building 
the  trestle  was  $11.85  per  M.  for  labor  of  bridgemen,  trackmen  and 
a  few  teams.  The  wages  were  probably  about  $1.50  per  10-hr.  day 
for  trackmen,  and  $2.50  for  bridgemen.  The  new  timber  cost  $27 
per  M. 
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The  mortise  and  tenon  is  "a  back  number"  on' railway  trestle 
work,  so  the  principal  tools  used  were  the  two-mart'  cross-cut  saw, 
the  adz,  and  the  ship  auger.  The  sills  wer'6  dapped  "^-In.,  and 
the  ends  of  the  posts  were  framed  to  II Vi  ins.  square,  ensuring  a 
perfect  joint.  '     '    '  "■    V  ' 

The  posts  were  sawed  off.sqiiarj^i  4^i:!iped,,ifliJft^e-,caiR,afl^  j^i^fl;^ 
bolted,  toenailed  to  the  sill  with  eight,  %-in.  ><j^^iji.Qjjofttspili:es  in 
each  post.'.'.     j.::fl\    bniH,i    id    [Wn    -,.     >.'.':^\u  iH    r.-      (^o\:--,ri    ■■■>■■ 

A  peg  was  d^fven  and  numbered  to  mark  the  center  of  each  bent, 
artd  small  stakes  were  set  on  each  side  to  tnark  the  location  of  the 
plumb  legs  and  batter  posts.  The  ground  was  then  dug  to  a  level 
surface  around  each  of  the  foUr  pegs,  but  no  particular  care  was 
taken  to  dig  the  ground  to  the  same  level  at  all  four  pegs.  Dif- 
ferences In  level  were  made  up  by  using  blocks  for  cribbing  under 
the,  sills.  These,  blocks  were  leveled  on  top  by  digging  earth  out 
from  under  them,  where  necessary,  which  did  away  with  adzing  or 
shimming  the  sill.  The  blocks  under  each  bent  consisted  6f  eight 
pieces  4  ft.  long,  two  blocks  under  each  pppt^  giving ^^, ground  bear- 
ing of  about  45  sq.  ft.  per  bent,  \  .■■■'-":'. 

When  a  foundation  of  blocking  and  the  lower  sill  were  in  place, 
the  posts  and. cap  for  a  bent  were  dragged  by  teams  to  the  site  of 
the  bent  and  rolled  over  into  position  just  ahead  of  the  foundation. 
The  sill  was  rolled  over  on  its  side;  the  plumb  posts  were  butted 
against  the  dapped,  places  and  toenailed,  being  centered  from  tiio 
grading  pegs.  The  batter  posts  were  laid  near  their  proper  places 
(but  not  toenailed),  and  the  cap  was  drift  bolted  to  all  four  posts, 
h61es  havlVig  already  been  bored  in  the  cap.  The  cap  and  sill  were 
held  tight  to  the  plumb  post  with  chains  and  with  "right  and, left 
screw-pulling  jacks."  Then  the  batter  posts  were  crowded  ixi  at 
the  bottorn  and  toenailed  to  the  sill.  The  bent  being  assembled, 
one  sash  brace  and  two  sway  braces  were  spiked  across  the  upjjer 
face  of  the  bent  as  it  lay  blocked  up  a  few  feet  above  the  grouijd. 
Pour  %-in.  X  8-in.  boat  spikes  were  used  at  eacli  intersection. 
The  bent  was  then  ready  to  be  raised.  A  set  of  double  tackle  blocks 
was  made  fast  at  each  end  of  the  cap  and  anchored  to  the  cap  oj6 
the  preceding  bent  which  had  already  been  erected  and  sep^^£;l^; 
braced.  The  pulling  ropes  ran  through  snatch  blopks  fastened,  to 
the  sill  of  this  preceding  bent,  and  a  team  wasi  hi^che<l  tp  each 
of  the  two  pulling  ropes.  The  teaan  up-ended  the  bent  easHy. 
A  subbing  rope  around  the  cap,  and  anchored  to  apy  convenJl,ent 
anchorage, ,  prevented  the  bent  from  going  too  far  apd  tipping  PYey^ 
And  two  temporary  struts  from  the  sill  of  the  preceding, bent  tq. ,tj(j,e 
sill  of  the  bent  that  was  being  raised,  prevented  th^  bept  from 
sliding  while  being  raised.  When,  erected,  the.bent;  was  p^ncl^ed 
over  so  as  to  be  centered  on  the,  alinement  stake ;  then  plumbed  an^ 
tied  to  the  preceding  bent  with  sash  braces  and  sway  bracks.  i;he 
bents  Were  plumbed  by  eye,  or  toy  lining  the  posts  tip  with  a,  I)^uni|j 
line  string  held  at  arm's  length.  It  wa?  neces^vJT  }t9,Ji\}W^  ^^^ 
bent  from  both  sides.     A  small  gang  followedi  the  erectors,  pjijjttljjs 
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opj  ,tUe    remaining    sash    braces,    sway    braces,    tower    braces   and 
A- braces. 

Teams  were  used  for  hoisting  the  framed  timbers  for  the  top 
series  qi  bents,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  lower  series  of 
be^^s,  where  they  were  assembled  and  erected  practically  as  above' 
described.  To  hoist  the  timbers  for  the  top  series  of  bents,  a  gliV- 
pole  was  erected.  The  gin-pole  was  40  ft  high,  and  consisted  of  two 
3  X  12f-in.  pieces,  28  tt,  long,  with  another  piece  spfKed  between 
them  s<>  as  to  give  a  total  length  of  40  ft.  This  gin-pole  was 
securely  chained  to  one  of  the  lower  bents.  At  first  a  series 
of  snatch  blocks  was  used  in  hoisting  the  timbers,  but  this  proved 
too  severe  on  the  teams  and  double  blocks  were  used  to  multiply  the 

power.  ...!'.  '   '  '    " 

The  8  X  16-in.  strlnger»^'W«»«Tii».jBut  .cm.  the  .trestle  0Q.'<doUies 
pushed  along  run  planks.  They  required  but  little  framing.  The 
ends  were  cut  off  so  that  the  joint  came  over  the  middle  of  the  cap, 
and  the  end  of  any  stringer  more  than  15^3  ins.  deep  was  adzed 
off  to  that  size,  to  give  an  even  bearing  for  the  ties.  The  stringers 
were  then  turned  over  flatwise,  an*  pUe<^^  three,  deep  (breakipg 
joint)  and  bored.  Then  they  were  lifted  apart  and  2-in.  cast  tri6n, 
packing  washers  slipped  in  between,  aiid  the  bolts,  were  entered  and' 
tightened.  Sections  of  stringers  200  to  300  ft.  long  were  bolte^, 
together,  and  then  turned  over  into  position.  To  turn  a  section, 
ayer,  .a   stout   lever,    10   ft.    long,   'Ja^  chained   to   one   end   of  ^6 

section.     A  set  of  double  blocks  anci  tackle  fastened  to  the  fehd '  iii?' 

-   ■    -■     '  '*.;:!;'■    f     T.i    <Uf^r^i 

this  lever  quickly  ttirned  the  section  over.         „•,  , 

In   boring   the   holes   through   the    stringers  e^cji^  ni^,  ayeMj^ea. 
80  ft,  of  holes  bored  per  day,  ,that  is  40  holes  2  ft  long. 

The  ties  were  hoisted  from  the  ground  by  teams,  using  gin-polfe^. 

The  foregoing  description  has  been  preparpdj  from  ^^i**  S^y^n  ^-> 
irfr.  W.  R.  Sanborn.  .  •■..i   ',f{T     .   .^iii .  -mIt 

Cost  of  a  Timber  Viaduct. — Mr.  S.  D.  Mason  gives  the  following; 
data  relating  to  a  high  timber  viaduct  on  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  in  the 
Rocky  Mts.,  near  Missoula.  The  viaduct  contained  970  M.  of  Nor-, 
way  pine,  75%  of  which  was  sawed  by  contract  and  the  rest  hewed. 
The  saw  mill  was  put  up  near  the  work  and  all  tlie  timber  was^ 
framed  at  the  mill.  The  viaduct  was  S66  ft.  long,  and  227,  f)L' 
high  for  a  distance  of  about  150  ft.  at  the  center.  It  consisted  j^Jf, 
8  timber  towers  supporting  7  Howe  truss  spans  of  50  ft.  each.  xOp- 
each  side  of  these  were  M  bents  supporting  straining  beams  of  30 
ft.  span  each.  Tlie  timbers  were  erected  by  2  to  4  gangs  of^  16 
men  each,  a  stick  at  a  time.  The  heaviest  stick  weighed  1,700  lbs. 
Both  hors«?  and  steam  power  were  used  for  hoisting.  '  The  chords 
of •  the  Ho.ve  trusses  consisted  of  two  6  X  12's  and  one  8  X  12. 
They  were  placed  and  the  diagonal  braces  put  in,  beginning  at  the 
center,  the  chords  being  temporarily  held  by  struts  and  guy  lines. 
It  was  found  imprax;ticable  to.  raise  tha  trusses  bodily.  Fir  angle 
blocks  were  used,  but  their  subsequent  shrinkage  led  finally  t<)^ 
tiie  building  of  new  Howe  trusses.  Wprk  was  begun  Jdn.  1,  1882,*^ 
and   completed;   in  .171    days.      Laborers   arid    caiTf>^nt6?«r  recelvfed 

^  .    ..-r    /    .  r      : ':•■    .,r  fU    TV,'    n'jj  ■ 
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exceedingly  high  wages,  $6  to  $7.50  a  day,  which  accounts-  tHi^-tW 
high  cost  of  $37  per  M.  for  framing  and  erecting.  At  ordlnkfy 
wages  the  labor  would  have  cost  about  $12  per  M.  The  erecting 
gangs  struclt  for  $10  a  day  when  within  30  ft.  of  the  top,  and 
their  wages  were  raised,  but  it  is  not  stated  hor<nr  ttfeicK'  The  fdt- 
lowing  was  the  cost  of  the  viaduct:  '  --•;•■(!  .ji'     .h-j.jt!  •    jI. 

869  M.,  at  $27 ;.':'.'?. . f?|'?S,*88^' "    '" 

101  M.,  at  $16 ^ii.  .iSCi:V:<iMl,6««L  ! 

87,120  lbs.  wrought  iron,  at  5%  cts 5,010 

29,940  lbs.  cast  iron,  at  3  Vi   cts 973 

117,060  lbs.  hauled  80  miles,  at   2%   cts 3,220 

"Wages  of  carpenters  and  laborers 36,336 

Salaries  of  engineers , 3,137 

Traveling,  office  and  sundry  expenses 1,007 

Supplies   for    men 2,860 

Blocks,   ropes,  chains  and  wrenches. 1,300 

40  horses,  90  days,  at  $1 3,600 

Hay  and  oats  for  same 2,700 

Rent  of  land  and  land  damages 400 

Total,  at  $88.27  per  M $85,622     !,.  ,-., 

Cost  of  Building  a  Pile  and  Timber  Approach  to  a  Bridge.— Mr? "ft^ 
L.  Crosby  gives  the  following  cost  data  on  the  building  of  a  timber 
trestle  approach,  2,960  ft.  long,  to  a  double  track  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  River,  In  1893.  The  trestle  was  built  by  company  men. 
In  the  trestle  there  were  1,438  M  of  yellow  pine,  35,220  ft.  of  piles. 
and  97,552  lbs.  of  iron  (70  lbs.  per  M  of  timber).  The  cost  of  un- 
loading, handling  and  driving  piles,  including  all  material  and  labor 
(except  the  cost  of  the  piles  themselves)  was  13.7  cts.  per  lin.  ft. 
Tl^e  cost  of  unloading,  framing  and  erecting  timber,  was  $7.42  per  M. 

Cost  of  Building  a  Trestle  and  a  Howe  Truss  Bridge  Under 
Traffic. — An  old  railway  trestle  was  rebuilt  under  a  traffic  averaging 
one  train  per  hour.  The  trestle  was  300  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  high  at 
the  center.  The  labor  of  rebuilding  this  trestle  cost  $9.90  per  M, 
Including  taking  down  and  piling  up  the  old.  tre.stle  timbers.  There 
were  5  men  and  a  working  foreman  in  the  gang;  2  men  at  $2  a  day 
each,  3  men  at  $1.75,  and  1  foreman  at  $60  a  month. 

This  same  gang  built  a  Howe  truss  railway  bridge  under  traffic 
at  a  cost  of  $28  per  M  for  labor.  The  cost  of  framing  and  placing 
30  M  of  oak  ties  and  guard  rails  on  three  bridges  was  $12  per  M, 
which  was  a  very  high  cost.  For  comparative  aata  see  the  section 
on  Bridges. 

Cost  of  Wagon  Road  Trestles.— My  records  show  the  following 
costs  of  building  a  dozen  or  more  trestles  In  the  state  of  Washington. 
The  trestles  were  for  highway  use,  and  had  a  3-in.  plank  floor,  16  ft. 
wide,  resting  on  7  lines  of  4  x  14 -In.  stringers.  Bents  were  spaced 
20  ft.  apart,  three  10  x  10-In.  posts  to  a  bent  dapped  into  and  dow- 
eled to  cap»  and  sills.  Sills  were  of  heWed  cedar  10  x  15  Ins.  Caps 
were  10x12  ins.  x  18  ft.  Sway  braces  were  of  3  x  G-ln.  stuff  spiked 
to  the  posts  and  sill.  The  supports  for  the  hand  rail  consiste^l  of 
4K4-In.  posts.  4Vti  ft-  long,  spaced  10  ft.  apart  and  bolted  to  the 
outer  stringers  which  in  turn  were  drift  bolted  to  the  caps.  The 
too  or  hand  rail  was  of  3  x  4-ln.  Stuff,  and  the  hub  rail  was  2x8  ina 
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There  wair^^O  iftortfi^  and  ttehoh'^^^jTiC^ari'rf 'the  framing  was  of  the 
simplest  type.  The  bents  were  framed  flat  on  the  ground  and  up- 
ended to  place  by  using  blocks  and  tackle  operated  by  hand  power. 
The  flooring  and  stringers  were  conveyed  to  place  by  dollies.  The 
work  was  done  by  subcontractors  with  few  carpenters,  and  in  all 
cases  was  handled  with  excellent  judgment  and  with  rapidity. 

To  frame  and  erect  a  trestle  60. ft.  long,  consisting  of  two  bents 
and  two  bank  sills,  required  4  men  only  ly^  days.  This  trestle 
contained  7  M,  of  which  5  M  were  In  the  floor  system  (floor  and 
stringers).  Three  of  the  gang  were  laborers,  at  $1.50,  and  one  was 
a  carpenter,  at  J2.50,  making  the  daily  wages  %~  for  the  gang,  so 
that  the  cost  of  building  this  trestle  was  only  $1.50  per  M.  This 
cost  was  distributed  as  follows:  $4  per  M  for  framing  and  erect- 
ing the  bents  and  the  hand  railing ;  50  cts.  i)er  M  for  laying  the 
stringers  and  the  floor  plank.  This  laying  of  stringers  and  plank, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  deliver  them  on  dollies,  toenail 
the  stringers  to  the  caps,  and  spike  the  floor  plank  to  the  stringers, 
can  be  done  very  cheaply  by  common  laborers  skilled  enough  to 
drive  nails. 

It  is  not  n^essary  to  notch  the  stringers  In  order  to  secure  align- 
ment of  the  tops  of  the  stringers  for  the  plank  floor,  because  in 
such  timberwork  perfection  of  alignment  causes  a  needless  waste 
of  labor. 

A  gang  of -8  laborers,  on  another  trestle,  laid  a  floor  system  con- 
taining 15  M  of  plank  and  stringers  in  IV^  ^^*n^  ^^  ^  cost  of  50  cts. 
per  M. 

On  another  trestle  260  ft.  long.  It  took  4  men  3  days  to  lay  23  M 
of  stringers  and  plank  in  the  floor  system,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1  per 
M.     These  men  were  much  slower. 

On  another  piece  of  road  work,  where  we  used  round  timber  for 
the  posts  and  sills,  a  gang  of  9  men  and  a  team  cut  and  delivered 
all  the  necessary  timber  from  the  forest,  erected  and  sway  braced 
the  bents  of  three  trestles,  having  a  total  length  of  440  ft.  in  12 
days.  There  were  7  framed  bents,  12  pile  bents  (36  piles  20  ft.  long, 
driven  5  ft.),  and  6  mud  sills  in  these  3  trestles.  The  piles  were 
driven  with  a  small  horsepower  pile  driver.  Seven  of  these  men 
were  laborers,  two  were  carpenters  and  bosses.  The  timber  in  the 
bents  was  not  accurately  measured  to  determine  the  number  of 
board  feet,  but  the  approximate  cost.  Including  the  piles,  was  less 
than  $16  per  M  for  the  bents.  The  cost  of  the  sawed  timber  floor 
system  was,  of  course,  much  less.  I  consider  this  an  excellent  rec- 
ord, and  one  not  to  be  equalled  except  under  the  best  foremanshlp 
and  with  willing,  intelligent  laborers. 

Cost  of  Trestles,  Cross  References — For  further  data  on  trestles 
see  particularly  the  section  on  Railways.  Consult  the  index  under 
"Timber,  Trestles." 

Estimated  Prices  of  Howe  Truss  Bridges. — The  following  were 
detailed  estimates  of  cost  at  standard  contract  prices  for  building 
Howe  truss  single-track  bridges  in  "Washington  (in  190S),' according 
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to   standard   plans   of   the   Northern   Pacific   Ry.      All    lengths   are 
lengths  over  aJU,  ,, .   . 

,  ,  40  ,:^,i.Poj!^- Truss  BpiDGE. 

Materials.    "  "  ' '   ' 

15  M.  timber  at  flG  +^2  frt.  =  $18 %    270 

3,500  lbs.  wrt  iron  at  3  cts.  deliv 105 

3,200  lbs.  cast  iron  at  2%  cts 80 

Total  materials,   $11.44  per  lln.  ft I    455 

Labor  and  Falsework. 

Labor  to  frame  and  erect  15  M.  at  $15 .$  225 

12  piles  (falsework)   delivered  at  $3 36 

12  piles   (falsework)    driven  at  $2 24 

riK  .rii  4  M.  timber   (falsework)    second  hand,  at  $6....         24 
f\i{'\      4'    M.     timber     (falsework)     erected    and     taken 

down.   $10 , ,- 40      . 

■ '      Miscellaneous  expanse,  i  .K'^. ■:.■:"■.'' i Bft''   ''**^' 

'•i!J  :  yniUjn  — --^ — ^i(*   n-x'i 

.An  Total  labor  and  falsework,  $10  per  lin.  ft $  400 

(ifii!  Abutments. 

vi.v.    2    pile   abutments  at    $250..., $    500 

,,100  cu.  yds.  riprap  at  $1.50.........^ 150 

Total  abutments.    $16.25   per  lln.  ft $    650 

Grand  total  at  $37.50  per  lln.  ft 1,505 

60  Ft.  PoNx  TBuss.BRmeiB.^  .       ,.      .i 

24'*M^^'^t"$'i8  """^'^    ^■'■•"'''^*'^  '*'■'   nolHsJiS-q    «'"'^i-"i3^' 
7,200  lbs.  wrt'.  Iron'  a't'SctV. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       216 
.  ;,,       6,800  lbs.  cast  iron  at  2%  ct*^-,,  ~f^, 170 

Total  materials,  $13.60  per  nil.  ft:;. $    818 

'  Labor  and  Falsework. 

Labor  and  frame  ahd  erect  24  M.  at  flS'.UerU;!!    360 
Falsework,  materials  and  labor ,  ,,T^,..f,,..       200 

Total  labor  and  falsework,  $9.i20  per  UnV  11.7.$    560 

Abutments.   "  '"'  '^" 

2  pile  abutmentb,'  at'^250 $    500 

i  :,.,..  100  cu.  yds.  riprap  at=  $1.50. . 150 

"'       ''Total  abutments.    $10.80   ttei-iin-'tt. $    650 

Gratid- -total,  $37.60  pfer  lin.  tt..  '.v.. 2,028 

70  Ft.  Pont  Truss  Bridge. 
Materials.  ■'         < 

29   M.   at   $18.....  if.  J.^  v.... $    522 

10,300  lbs.  wrt.  iron  at  3,  cts. 309 

[  ^,1^,000  lbs.  cast  iron  at  2^  cts 300 

■■'.,."    I  .'  Total  materials,   $16.16  per  lin.  ft $1,131 

Labor  and  Falsewoi-k. 

=•    f  liabor  to  frame  and  erect  2S  M.  at >15 $    435 

Falsework,   materials  and  labor.................       225 

-•      .      !   (Total  labor  and  falsework,  $9.33  per  lln..  it $  660 

AVutvkenta.  :■  .vlu  ; 

2  abutments  at  $250 $  500 

100  cu.  yds.  riprap  at  $1.50., 150 

-"■■;.    .1     -■...■.■■■■  ..  ;t-!     "lO    Z..'      ■     

Total  abutments,   $9.3Q  pear,  Hn.  ft,*..v».; $    650 

Grand  total.  $34.50  per  lln.   ft 2.416 
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100  Pr.  Through  Bbidgs. 
ilaterials. 
51   M.   at   »18 %    318 

21.600  lbs.  wrt.   Iron  at  3  cts 648 

20,000  lb&  cast  Iron  av  2V4  cts. 50ft 

Total  materials,  J20.6C  per  lin.  ft ? J.066 

Labor  and  Falsenoork. 
100  lin.  ft.  erected  at  ?  i %    800 

Abtitmenta. 

2  abutments  at  $300 $    600 

300  cu.  yds.  riprap  at  $1.r,o 450 

Total  abutments.   $10..'»0   per   Ifn.   ft $1,050 

Grand  total,  $39.16  per  lin.  ft 3,916  , 

12^   Ft.    T:-  "  ' 

Materials. 

63  M.  at  $18 $1,184 

28,500  lbs.  wrt.  iron  at  3  cts 855 

25,400  lbs.  cast  Iron  at  2%  cts 635 

Total   materials.   ?22.30  per  lin.   ft ?-,tj74  r 

Labor  and  Folsfrrorl;.  ' 

120   lin.  ft.  erecLea  at   $J $1,080  j 

Abutments.  ;; 

2  abutments  at  $300 $    600 

JOO  cu.  yds.  at  $l.o0. 450 

r  ■.  To)^l  abutHients,  $8.38  per  l!n.   ft $1,050 

^  Grand  total,  $40  per  lin.  ft 4,804 

.!  *•  f!.;w  •     ■'     .!;   130  Ft.  THRorcH  Bridge. 
MtUerials.  .^  ■  •  ii    "  • 

72  M.  at   $18 y.:.^.^. $1,296 

34,000  lbs.  -wrt.  iron  &t  t  fcts 1,020  ' 

29.IJ00  lbs.  cast- Irooat  2%  ct«. 725  i 


Total  materials.  $23,40  per  lin.  ft $3,041 

Labor  and  Falsework. 
130  lin.  ft.  erected  at  $10 $1,300 

Ablitments. 

2  abutments  at  $3W. $    600 

300  cu.  yds.   riprap  at  $1.50 450 


Total   abutments.   S8.10   per  Hn.  fti $1,050 

Grand  total,  $41.50  per  lin.  ft. 5,390 

150  Ft.  Through  Bridge. 
Materials. 

8»  M.  at  $18 $1,502 

45,000  lbs.  wrt.  iron  at  3  cts. 1,350 

40,000  lbs.  cast  iron  at  21,^  cts.. 1,000 

Total  materials,   $26.30  per   lin.  ft. $3,852 

Labor  and  Falsework. 
150  lin.  ft.  erected  at  $12 51,800 

Abutments. 

2  abutments  at  $350 $    700 

300  cu.  ydsi  riprap  at  $1.50 450 


Total  abutments.  S7.70  per  lin.  ft. ...........  .$1,150 

Grand  total,  $47.30  per  lip.   ft.... ...,..„...    7,102 

The  standard  pile  abutment  contains  14  piles  for  spans  under 
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ft.,  16  piles  for  80  to  130-ft.  spans,  and  20  piles  for  130  to  160-ft. 
spans.  Obviously  the  cost  of  piles  will  vary  with  the  length.  It  is 
customary  to  assume  a  20-ft.  penetration.  In  addition  to  the  piles 
there  were  2,500  to  4,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  timber  per  abutment,  and  160 
lbs.  of  Iron  per  M  of  this  timber. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  Howe  truss  bridges  on  pile  abut- 
ments does  not  vary  greatly  per  lln.  ft.  of  span,  the  principal  rea- 
son being  that  the  abutments  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost. 

See  the  section  on  Bridges  and  on  Railways. 

Cost  of  160-ft.  Span  Howe  Truss  Bridges  and  Cribs. — In  1894  I 
designed,  and  built  by  contract,  two  highway  bridges  over  different 
points  on  the  Noaksack  River,  Washington.  Each  bridge  had  a  16-ft. 
roadway,  a  clear  span  of  160  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  truss  of  30  ft.  at 
the  center.  The  bridge  was  designed  to  carry  100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  roadway.  The  trusses  were  a  modified  type  of  Howe  truss,  having 
upper  chords  that  were  not  horizontal  but  sloped  up  from  both  end 
posts  to  an  apex  at  the  center,  like  a  roof  truss.  This  design  very 
materially  reduced  the  amount  of  iron,  which  was  an  Important 
factor.  Each  chord  was  made  of  three  parallel  timbers,  each  6x14 
Ins.,  bolted  together.  Panels  were  20  ft.  long.  The  floor  was  of 
3-ln.  cedar  plank,  for  lightness  and  durability.  The  rest  of  the  tim- 
ber was  Washington  flr.  The  bridges  rested  on  pile  abutments, 
which  were  protected  by  log  cribs  filled  with  fleld-stones.  Each 
bridge  contained  40  M  of  timber,  of  which  23  M  were  in  the  trusses 
and  braces,  and  17  M  In  the  floor  s>'stem. 

No  piles  were  driven  for  falsework,  although  the  river  was  4  t©  6 
ft  deep  and  swift ;  but  two-post  bents  were  put  up  just  back  of 
each  panel  point.  Bents  were  made  of  round  timber,  and  erected 
by  first  dropping  into  the  water  pairs  of  long-legged  saw  horses  on 
each  side  of  the  proposed  falsework,  and  laying  run  planks  on  the 
horses  for  men  to  walk  on.  A  falsework  can  thus  be  built  with 
great  rapidity  and  cheaply,  and  In  spite  of  the  weight  coming  upon 
the  posts  of  each  bent  the  settlement  In  the  gravel  bottom  was  very 
slight,  and  easily  taken  up  by  wedges  under  the  lower  chords.  There 
is  always  danger,  however,  that  a  sudden  flood  will  undermine  the 
falsework,  and  this  happened  at  one  of  the  bridges,  causing  It  to  fall 
during  construction. 

No  upper  falsework,  except  a  light  staging  at  each  end  post  and 
at  the  center.  Is  needed  with  this  type  of  truss,  provided  long  sticks 
of  timber  can  be  secured ;  for  with  chord  sticks  6  2  ft.  long  ( In  a 
bridge  of  this  size)  it  is  possible  to  lift,  first  one  end,  then  the  other, 
of  the  upper  chord  sticks  and  support  them  upon  the  light  staging 
at  each  end,  until  the  diagonal  struts  are  placed. 

The  trusses  must  be  first  framed  and  bolted  together,  flatwise 
on  the  ground,  then  unbolted  and  erected  piece  by  piece.  The  tim- 
bers were  pushed  out  onto  the  falsework  on  dollies,  and  lifted 
with  block  and  tackle,  using  a  gin-pole  where  necessary;  all  this 
handling  being  by  hand  without  a  hoisting  engine.  Although  the 
following  record  of  low  cost  will  be  liard  to  equal,  it  serves  to 
show  what  can  be  done  with  efllcient  labor  under  a  good  bridge 
Toremar.         '^  "  '  ' 
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Cost  or  160-Pr.  Spjuj  Bbidge. 

Materials. 

40  M.  limber,  at  |7  on  cars I    2S0.00 

40  M.  timber  hauled  3  miles,  at  $2.50 100.0t» 

3,970  lbs.  iron  rods;  662  Iba  bolts;  769  lbs.  gib 

plates;  326  lbs.  drift  bolts;  total  6,727  lbs.. 

at  3  »4   cts. 186.10 

14  cast  iron  angle  blocks,  1.316  lbs.,  at  2%  cts.         36.20 

613  cast  iron  washers.  613  lbs.,  at  2%  cts 15.30 

Lag  screws,  nails,  etc 9.90 

FYeight   on   iron 14.50 


Total  bridge  materials  delivered ^  642.00 

30  abutment  piles,  30  ft.  long,  at  5  cts.  per  ft  45.00 

Labor. 

Framing  trusses.  6  carpenters  7  days,  at  $2.50. .(  105.00 
Getting  out  timber  for  falsework  and  building 

driver    40.00 

Driving  30  piles,  6  men  and  2  teams,  9  days..  150.00 

Building  two  log  cribs 75.00 

Erecting  lower  falsework,  8  men,  3  days 48.00 

Erecting  bridge,  4  carpenters  and  6  laborers,  7 

days ,. 133.00 

Laying  floor  and  handrails,  4  carpenters  and  4 

laborers.  1  day 16.00 

Loading,    hauling  and   placing    70   cu.   yds.  of 

field-stones  in  cribs  (»i-mile  haul) *..  70.00 


Total .$     637.00 

Foreman,  at  $4   per  day 160.00 


Grand  total  labor  on  bridge  and  abutments..!  797.00 

Summary 

Bridge  materials  delivered $  643.00 

Piles    delivered 45.00 

Labor     637.00 

Foremanshlp    160.00 

Tools,    ropes,    etc.    (one-half   charged  to   each 

bridge)    100.00 


Total  cost  of  one  bridge  and  abutments.  ...$1,584.00 

This  is  less  than  $10  per  lln.  ft.  of  bridge. 

Deducting  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  on  the  two  pile  abut- 
ments and  th^r  cribs,  we  have  left.  $1,200  as  the  cost  of  one  bridge 
alone. 

If  we  analyze  the  labor  we  find  that  the  wages  of  the  foreman 
amounted  to  20%  of  the  total  labor  expenditure.  This  is  a  high 
percentage,  but  one  often  exceeded  on  small  works  of  this  char- 
acter where  delays  due  to  bad  weather  or  lack  of  materials,  add  up 
very  rapidly  when  the  foreman  is  paid  by  the  month  for  handling  a 
small  gang  of  men. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  carpenter  work  of  framing  the  23  M 
(exclusive  of  the  floor)  cost  $4.50  per  M,  to  which  should  be  added 
about  $1.00  per  M  for  foreman.  Erecting  the  bridge  (exclusive  of 
17  M  of  floor)  cost  $133  after  the  falsework  was  built,  or  nearly  $6 
per  M  (4  erectors  being  carpenters,  at  $2.50,  and  6  laborers,  at 
$1.50),  to  which  should  be  added  $1.50  for  foreman.  This  makes  a 
total  of  $10.50  per  M  for  framing  and  erecting  the  23  M  in  the 
bridge  trusses,  to  which  must  be  added  $2.50  per  M  for  foreman, 
and    $2   more   per   M  for   erecting  falsework,   if   we   distribute   the 
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labor  cost  of  erecting  the  falsework  over  the  23  M.  The  falsework 
cost  must  be  estimated  for  every  bridge  separately.  In  this  case  It 
was  unusually  cheap.      ■■-•■•-•  > 

The  cost  of  placing  the  It  JUC.  ^  flooring  oh  the  bridge  was  less 
than  $1  per  M,  for  there  was  practically  no  sawing,  adzing  or  boring 
to  be  done-T— simply  running  the  timber  out  to  place  on  dollies,  and 
spiking  it.  ■  This  seems  an  exceedingly  low  cost,  but  similar  records 
will  be  found  on- other  pages.  Perhaps  no  better  example  will  be 
found  in  this  book  to  show  the  necessity  of  separating  plain  timber 
work  from  framed  timberwork  in  analyzing  timberwork  costs. 

The  cost  of  the  pile  driving  was  high  per  pile  not  only  because  the 
driving  was  very  hard,  but  because  of  the  small  number  of  piles 
In  each  abutment,   and  because  of  the   cost  of  moving  across  the 


Fig.  2. — Log  Culvert. 

riyer  and  erecting  staging  for  the  driver  to  I'e^  )ti|)pjn  ^t  .eaqlj  abut- 
ment.  ■  ■ -..(.-.•i' 

The  cribs  around  the  piles  were  made  of- hewn  timber  taketi  from 
the  forest  near  by.  Each  crib  averaged  6  ft.  high,  10  ft.  wide,  and 
30  ft.  long,  containing  about  6  M  of  timber.  The  cost  of  cutting  this 
timber,  hewing  and  erecting  it,  was  $6  per  M,  wages  of  men  being 
$2.50  a  day.  To  this  aljbut  $1.50  per  M.  should  be  added  for  fore- 
man; ■■'•'    .''"    '■■^•':-' 

A  third  crib",  built' Tfor  Another  bridge  abutment,  was  10  ft.  high, 
12  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft.  long,  containing  about  12  M  of  hewed  timber. 
It  took  5  men  4  days,  at  $2.50,  to  •cut  thetitiiber  for  and  build  this 
crib,  which  is  equi^-alent  to  about  $4  per  M  and  to  this  $1  per  M 
should  be  added  for  foreman. 

For  actual  cost  of  Howe  truss  railway  bridges,  see  the  section  on 
Bridges.  .•       . 

Cost  of  Log  Culverts.— In  building  roads  and  railways  through 
timbered  country,  it  is  generally  good  practice  to  build  most  of  the 
culverts  of  logs.  Log  culvert*  are  frequently  floored  with  logs 
for  the  full  length  of  the  culvert,  but  they  may  be  buUt  with  log  sills 
spaced  4  ft.  c.  to  c,  and  projecting  1  ft.  beyond  the  walls,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dottefl  lines  in  Fig.  2. 

The  ends  of  a  log  culvert  are  stepped  up,  as  in  Fig.  3,  1=  L  —  2D. 
Hence  the  "average  length"  is  Z-  —  D. 

■    To  estimate  the  lln.  ft.  of  logs  in  a  paved  culvert  like  that  In  Fig. 
2,  add  2  ft.  to  the  Inside  horizontal  dimension  to  get  the  length  of 
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lo^  in  pavement  and  In  corer,  which  Is  fi  ft.  in  this  ease.  Then 
double  this  length  and  add  double  the  inside  height :  the  sum  will 
be  the  total  lineal  feet  of  I2-ln.  logs  per  lln.  ft.  of  "average  lex«th" 
of  c«lvert.  In  a  2  X  4  culvert  (Flgr.  2),  this  givea  <S  X  6)  -f  <a  X^) 
=  1«  Hn.  ft.  of  logs.  ^"; 

There  are  0.3  lb.  of  a; -In.  drift  bolts  required  per  Ite.  IC  of  Kwi 
(or  25  Iba  per  M  when  squared  timbers  are  used).     ^       '    "'     '^    *' 

The  bidding  price  Is  usually  about  12  cts.  per  lln.  ft.  of  logs  In 
place,  phis  3  cts.  per  lin.  ft  for  hewing  two  sides,  exclusive  of  the 
price  for  the  iron.     On  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (517  miles)  in 


Washington,  the  average  size  log  culvert  was  3  x  3%  x  43  ft.,  or  750 
lin.  ft.  of  logs  per  culvert,  and  I  estimated  the  average  contract 
price  In  place  to  be : 

Per.  lin.  ft.  logs. 

Logs   in   place 10.12 

Hewing  1^'.  sides  at  1W»  cts.  per  side 0.02   • 

0.33  lbs.  iron  drift  bolts  at  3  cts. 0,01 

Excavating  0.04  cu.   yds.  at   25   cts 0.01. 

Total     $<).1« 

See  the  sections  on  Railways  and  on  Bridges.  ;   ' 

Materials  Required  for  Timber  Box  Culverts. — Ciilverts  tnade'oC 
sawed  timber  are  usually  designed  much  lighter  tban  log  culverts.  A 
3  X  4-ft.  opening  will  have  wall  pieces  8  ins.  thlclc  (8x12),  cover 
8  ins.  thick  (8x12),  subsills  4  ins.  thick  (4x12)  spaced  4  ft., 
c.  to  c,  and  floor  2  ins.  thick  (2x12).  making  a  total  of  90  ftr 
B.  M.  per  lin.  ft.,  and  requiring  25  lbs.  of  drift  bolts  per  M. 

Cost  of  a  Wooden  Reservoir  Roof  on  Iron  Posts. — A  reservoir  at 
Pasadena,  C^\.,  was  roofed  over  in  1899,  at  a  remarkably  low  cost. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  D.  AlHn  for  the  following  data :  The 
extreme  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  were  330  x -540  ft.,  and  1^6.000 
sq.  ft.  were  roofed.  The  roof  was  supported  by  551  iron  posts  made 
of  2-in.  water  pipe,  capped  at  the  bottom  and  set  in  cement.  On 
the  top  of  each  of  these  posts  a  wooden  corbel,  6x6  ins.  x  21^  ft., 
was  fastened  by  boring  a  hole  4  ins.  deep  in  the  corbel  and  driving 
thfe  pipe  into  the  hole.  Each  post,  about  20  ft.  long,  was  up-ended 
by  hahd,  after  the  corliel  had  been  drtv«h  on,  plumbed  and  tdmpo* 
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rarily  stay-lathed.  Posts  were  spaced  15%  and  18  ft.  apart.  Or  the 
posts  were  laid  floor  beams  made  of  two  2  x  10-in.  plank,  overlapped 
at  the  ends  and  spiked  together,  forming  a  continuous  beam 
4x10  Ins.  A  gang  of  7  men,  using  movable  scaffolding  for  plac- 
ing and  spiking  these  floor  beams,  averaged  1,500  ft.  of  floor 
beams  per  day.  On  these  beams  were  laid  2  x  8-.in.  stringers, 
16  ft.  long.  The  stringers  were  overlapped  4  ins.  and  spiked,  and 
were  spaced  6  ft.  centers.  On  the  stringers  were  laid  1  x  12-in.  planks, 
forming  the  roof.  These  planks  were  cut  to  12-ft.,  18-ft.  and  24-ft. 
lengths,  the  planks  being  laid  in  forms  so  as  to  facilitate  accurate 
cutting  without  individual  measurement  of  each  plank.  Similar 
forms  were  used  for  cutting  the  planks  used  in  the  floor-beams.  The 
stringers  did  not  require  accurate  cutting.  All  the  timber  was  rough, 
merchantable  Oregon  pine.  The  cost  of  this  roof,  covering  166,000 
sq.  ft.,  was  as  follows : 

260  M.   Oregon  pine,  at  $18.70 $4,862 

9,373  ft.  of  2-in.  pipe 987 

Nails  and  spikes 203 

Millwork, on  55.1  corbels 27 

Cement  for  footings 6 

Engineering    151 

Labor,  including  superintendence 1,004 

Total,  166,000  sq.  ft,  at  4.36  cts $7,240 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  labor  cost  was  about  $4  per  M.  Mr. 
AUin  informs  me  that  about  75%  of  the  work  was  done  by  laborers 
and  25%  by  carpenters.  The  laborers  received  $1.75  for  9  hrs.,  and 
the  carpenters,  $2.50  for  9  hrs.  The  work  was  done  during  hard 
times  and  quite  a  number  of  the  laborers  were  really  carpenters. 
Carpenters  were  used  on  the  erection  work  and  on  ■Work  around  the 
sides  of  the  structure  where  neatness  was  required.  ._ 

More  recently  Mr.  Allin  has  completed  covering  three  more  reser- 
voirs in  a  similar  manner,  the  only  change  in  design  being  the  spac- 
ing of  joists  4  ft.  apart  Instead  of  6  ft.  He  believes  that  the  extra 
expense  is  justified  because .  there  is  less  warping  of  the  boards. 
Wages  are  now  (1905)  ?4  per  8  hrs.  for  carpenters,  and  $2  for 
laborers,  and  prices  of  materials  are  higher,  so  that  it  coats  6  cts. 
per  sq.  ft.  to  cover  a  reservoir. 

For  other  data  on  reservoir  roofs  see  the  section  on  Waterworks. 

Cost  of  a  Crib  Dam.— Mr.  J.  W.  Woermann  gives  the  following 
.cost  data  for  two  crib  dams  across  the  north  and  the  south  chan- 
nels of  Rock  River,  at  the  head  of  Carr's  Island,  near  Milan,  111., 
built  in  1894.  The  north  dam  is  598  ft  long;  the  south  dam,  764  ft 
long.  The  two  dams  are  connected  by  a  levee  1,000  ft.  long.  The 
dams  are  on  a  rock  foimdation,  and  designed  to  withstand  a  head  of 
41^  ft.  The  dam  is  a  crib  of  6  x  8-in.  pine  timbers,  with  a  rock 
filling.  The  main  part  of  the  dam  is  13 14  ft.  wide,  with  an  apron 
6Vj  ft  wide,  making  a  total  base  of  20  ft  A  filling  of  clay  and 
quarry  refuse  is  placed  against  the  cribwork  on  the  up-stream  side. 
IThe  main  dam  and  the  apron  are  covered  with  4 -In.  oak  plank,  and 
the  up-stream  face  of  the  dam  with  two  rows  of  2-in.  pine  sheet- 
piling.     From  the  crest  of  the  dam  to  the  apron  the  fall  is  3  ft. 
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An  area  below  the  north  abutment  wa*  stripped  tor  a  quarry 
(June,  1894).  and  the  800  cu.  yds.  of  stripping,  together  with  300 
cu.  yds.  of  riprap,  were  used  for  cofferdams  for  the  north  dam. 
The  cofferdams  were  made  as  follows:  Cribs,  16  ft  square,  were 
built  In  line,  spaced  14  ft.  apart.  The  cribs  were  built  In  shallow 
water  by  boring  holes  in  the  ends  of  each  timber  aad  dropping  the 
timberS'over  long  upright  bolts  at  each  comer  of  the  crib.  The 
top  of  these  cribs  was  sheeted  with  4^1n.  oak  plank  and  weighted 
down  with  bags  of  sand.  Timbers,  6  x  8-in.,  the  ends  of  which  were 
supported  by  adjacent  cribs,  were  then  sho^'ed  down  into  the  water. 
This  furnished  a  cofferdam  139  ft-  long,  and  riprap  and  quarry  strip- 
ping dumped  against  the  face  of  the  dam  coiUd  not  be  washed  away. 
The  4-in.  oak  plank  was  then  removed  and  used  In  the  permanent 
work.  Subsequently  the  riprap,  which  was  placed  on  the  down- 
stream side  of  the  cribs,  was  removed  and  used  in  the  dam.  The 
quarry  stripping  was  placed  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  cribs.  The 
areas  enclosed  by  cofferdams  were  50  to  200  ft.  long,  and  were  kept 
dry  with  hand  pumps.  The  water  In  the  river  was  so  shallow  that 
wagons  were  used  to  deliver  all  the-  materials  used  in  -both  coffer- 
dams and  main  dams.         '  -.3     anfjc    -lo^   z<l;-o    •■'■     -  "^    \h    '?-- 

The  carpenter  work  on  the  south  dam  was  begun  Aug.  7  «nd  fin? 
ished  Aug.  22,  working  8  lirs.  a  day.  Including  Sundays.  For  this 
dam  about  75%  of  the  rock  was  quarried  from  the  river  bed  without 
requiring  explosives.  During  the  construction  of  the  coffer-dam,  for 
the  south  dam  the  force  was  14  teams  and  50  laborers  (for  a  few 
rush  daj-s  there  were  130  laborers),  and  they  were  engaged  from' 
July  24  to  Aug.  4.  During  the  erection  of  the  crlbwork  for  the 
main  dam  (16  days)  the  force  was  1«  carpenters  and  50  laborers, 
about  one-third  of  the  laborers  assisting  the  carpenters  in  carrying 
timbers,  boring,  driving  bolts  and  spikes.  The  niimMn-  of  teams 
was  the  same  throughout  the  work.  .  :     •  •  ::: 

The  total  amount  of  timber  in  both  dams  was  ^3(11,190  ft.  B.  IS.., 
distributed  thus: 

— Feet  B.  M. 

North  dam.  South  dam. 
Longitudinal   timbers    (pine)......      47,230  73,550 

Transverse  timbers    (pine) 28.350  46,950 

Sheet  plUng  timbers   (pine) 7,»50        *   14,610 

Plank  in  cooing  (oak) 33,540  42,840 

Plank  in  apron   (oak) 15,870  19,300 

Total 132,940  197,250 

The  cost  of  the  labor  of  putting  this  timber  into  the  dams  wajs 
$5.80  per  M.  .  ..  ,    .  .     ; 

The  rock  filling  in  the  north  dam  is  1,344^  ,cq.  y^  ;,ip  ^he  Mw^ 
dam,  2,350  cu.  yds.     The  iron  used  was:  ,   ._ 

North  dam.  South  dam. 

Anchor  bolts,    lbs..    1,010  320 

Drift   bolts,   lbs 6.05n   '      '    ^,€10 

Boat    spikes,    lbs. ' J  .'jSI  .'»-'.'.•'•    ^,TSO'-^  «">'«, <>50 

Wire   nails,    lbs 300  400 

Total,    lbs 1»,110  16,380 
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The  cost  of  labor  on  the  two  dams  was: 

'  North  (Jam.  South  dam. 

Hauling  materials %    284 

Building    coffer-dams %    730  .1,055...    .o'.' 

Preparing    foundation 493  SlSt   ■.!:,,,! 

Carpenter  work  on  dams 949  965 

Quarrying    rock,     tilling'     cribs     and 

grading  above  dams.. 1,966  1,971 

Engineering,    watching    and    miscel- 
laneous           362  402 

Total $4,500  $5,495 

Irtifs  makes  the  total  cost  of  labor  $9,9^5  on  the  two  dams.  The 
total  cost  was  as  follows: 

Labor     $   9,0;tr, 

Rent  of  land ; 217 

111  M.  oak.. •^i.-f-i-f'.  .■■■i'j<i^.  iHv.  y    2;9i9:.    .    • 

218   M.   pine. rj\  o.»  t>«»)<!l<T^f*'w.y»'i.  ,3i9W  ,  r      .m 

28,490   lbs.   iron ,   SQg,  ■.,,,' 

Explosives 151'    '"  "* 

ill':  :r   vTf' 

-■.,1;    .     Total $17,174.  .>^^.:/' 

Cost  of  Timber  Cribs  for  Dams,  Etc.*— Maj.  Graham  T)'.''  '^6'k 
glvies' the' following:  >     i"  <    >  ' 

Timber  cribs  were  built  in  connection  'wftll''th6''^building  of  the 
lock  described  on  page  989.  "    "    "       ".     ,  , 

The  work  was  done  on  the  Upper  White  River,  Arkansas,  by  Gov- 
ernment forces,  common  laborers  receiving  $1.50  per  8-hr.  day. 

Guide  Cribs. — At  the  head  and  foot  of  each  lock  wall  permanent 
guard  or  guide  cribs  were  placed.  The  upper  river  crib  is  a  solid 
cKlb,  containing  the  line  of  the  river  wall.  It  is  150  ft.  long  and 
8  ft  wide  on  top.  The  inside  face  is  vertical  from  the  top  to  1  ft. 
below  the  upper  miter  sill,  below  which  it  is  stepped,  as  is  the  outer 
face,  so  that  the  width  of  the  base  30  ft.  below  the  top  is  20  ft. 
The  lower  part  of  the  crib  work  connects  with  the  lock  wall,  but 
above  a  level  2  ft.  below  the  upper  miter  sill  there  is  a  gap  10  ft. 
wide  between  the  crib  and  the  lock  wall  for  the  passage  of  drift. 
The  top  of  the  crib  is  level  with  the  coping. 

The  lower  river  crib  is  150  ft.  long  and  is  similar  to  the  upper 
crib  except  that  there  is  no  gap  between  the  crib  and  the  lock  walls, 
and  that  the  top  of  the  crib  is  not  level  with  the  coping  throughout, 
that  portion  farthest  down  stream  being  5  ft.  below  the  coping  in 
elevation. 

The  land  cribs  are  In  line  with  the  lock  walls,  the  upper  one  being 
66  ft.  long  and  the  lower  one  20  ft.  The  cribs  were  buiW  of 
10  X  10-in.  timbers,  framed  and  drift  bolted  together,  pine  being  used 
below  pool  level  and  oak  above.  The  cribs  are  filled  with  one-man 
stone,  large  selected  stones  being  set  on  edge  with  their  flat  faces 
against  the  side  openings,  the  top  being  covered  with  large,  well- 
shaped  stones  set  level  with  the  timbers. 

^Enffineering-Contracting,  May  6,  1908,  p.  283. 
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The  cost  of  the  upper  land  crib  was  as  follows :  .  ^  « 

Per  M.  ft. 
jfT*  -•   '  Unit  cost.     Total..   In  crib. 

Lur;  30  M.  ft.  B.  M 118.20  f     546      180.20 

Rip,  _     w.  yds 74  445        11.83 

Iron.    .:.6;m.    ius.. 0026  63  2.10 

'  TWal  matejials f  1,054     ?35.13 

Excavating  45  cu.  yds. $   1.89  $       85  $   2.83 

Insp.  of  timber,   30  M.  ft 39  12  .40 

Riprap.  603  cu,  yds 008  5  _.K. 

Building  and  ftlling.  30  M.  ft 15.42  463  lo.43 

Backfill,  180  cu.  yds .•....:;,  .525  9i>  8.16 

Total    labor -.i . .  $    660     $21.98 

Grand  total   (30  M.  ft.) .....  .■..   ,/  ._  .        'li^^^^.    |57,10 

The  labor  items  in  the  above  work  that  can  be.  further  summarized 


are 


he  labor  items  in  the  above  work  that  can  I 

as  follow*?' ^'^"'^^■•'■'^  -^nmK.-  .•.^^r-ri: 


hji'iy\i'^b^^&S^'^^^  Work  done  per 

Work  done. c>JT»va  "^'^^^ays.        rr- '^;iy. 

Excavating,  45  tn.  yds. :  . ;  1 . .'. :  I'. '. '.  1  46  7  S 
Bulldine  and  filling;  30  M.'ft: ." :  1 : 1 :25^  6  S 
Backfilling,  180  cu.  yds. 44  4/8         .^    =  c  .>  d. 

The  cost  of  the  lower  lahZP  61*11)'  vr^i  as  follbwS : 

Per  M.  ft. 
Material.  Unit  >  o.<i.        Total.        in  crii'. 

Lumber,  pine,  9.3  M.  ft %IS.\:,  $169         ;fl>).l.5 

Riprap.    145  cu.  yd? 74  107  11. ol 

Iron,    413    lbs .026  11  1.12 

Total    materials ?2&7         ^30. 7S 

Excavation  labor. 

Earth  92,  rock  15,  107  cu.  yda,...t.  3.26  $242         $26.02 

Building  and  filling,  9.3  M.  ft.-..         ...  275            29.65 

Insp.  Of  timber,  4  M.  ft . .  .  '      .39  2                .21 

Inspection  of  riprap,  65  cu.  yds. .        .008  ... 

Total    labor .......                        $519  ?55.SS 

Grand  total.  (0.3  il.  ft)'                                 $806  $86.66 
The  following  is  the  cost  of  the  lower  river  crib :. 

•  Per  M.  ft. 

Material.                                            Unit  cost.       Total.  in  crib. 

Lumber,  oak,  14.S  M.  ft.  B.  M $16.82          %    '249  $   5.39 

Lumber,  pine,  31.3- M.  ft.  B.'-ICL.    14.97              :46»  •       10.16 

Riprap,  1,014  cu.  yds. i .74            -7,14  15.46 

Iron  and  spikes,  5,420  lbs 132  2.SR 

_)fu^;.. ..,....:...... ^ -1      _^;^ 

Total   cos^  •  njaterials $1,56G       $34. o3 

Labor.    ,    .          1  -jr  «   „  „ 

Excavating,  98,0  QU.  yds $   0.039        $       39  S   0.84 

Framirig  and  placing  timbers,  46.2   ' 

i  M.   ft :  . .:  X5.«a  ■  721  1.5.60 

Filling  with  riprap.   1,014  cu-  yds.  t  ^.44,7.  455  9.85 

Inspection  of  lumber,  8  M-.ft 39  3  .05 

Inspection  of  ripraf).  00  cu:  yds. . .        .008  .72  .02 

Total  labor . $1,219        $26.37 

Grand  total    (4G.2    M.    ft.") $2,804,,   $60,69 
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•     The  cost  of  the  upper  river  crib  was  as  follows: 

i.;r  .     .  ,  I'er  M.  ft. 

Material.                                            Unit  cost.  Total.  In  crib. 

Lumber,  oak,  15.6  M.  ft.  B.  M.... $20.12  $    314  $   6  60 

Lumber,  pine,  32  M.  ft.  B.  M.....    14.90  477  10.02 

Iron  and  spil<es,   r,628  lbs 028  46  93 

Riprap,   1,315   cu.  yds .74  973  20^47 

Total   cost  materials $1,810  $38.02 

Labor. 

Excavation $       50  .... 

Framing  and  placing  timbers,  47.6 

M.   ft ....$10.32  $    491  .... 

Filling  with  riprap,  1,135  cu.  yds.       .31  410  

Total  labor .  $    951        $19.98 

Grand   total    (47.6    M.    ft.)..,.  $2,761        $58.00 

The  average  costs  of  crib  materials  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Average  cost  of  riprap,  delivered $     .74 

Average  cost  to  place 436 

Average  cost  in  place 1.176 

Per  M.  ft. 

Average  cost  of  crib  timber,  delivered $13.82 

Average  cost  to  place  timber 9.29 

Average  cost  of  crib  timber  in  place , 23.11 

The  above  costs  include  field  supervision  and  subsistence,  but  do 
hot  include  freight  on  timber,  which  is  about  $1  per  M  ft 

Crib  Dam. — Dam  No.  1  was  a  timber  crib  structure  placed  normal 
to  the  axis  of  the  river  and  resting  against  the  buttress  of  the 
u^per  river  lock  gate,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  length  of  the  lock 
chamber  In  the  lower  pool.  The  dam  was  324  ft.  long.  For  the  210 
ft.  next  to  the  lock  it  is  founded  on  rock,  the  remainder  of  It  resting 
on  gravel.  The  width  at  the  foundation  is  48  ft.,  and  the  height 
above  the  foundation  varies  between  a  maximum  at  one  place  of  27 
ft.  (on  rock)  and  a  minimum  of  19  ft.  next  to  the  old  abutment. 
The  cribs  are  of  yellow  pine  except  the  slope  timbers  and  the  face 
stringers,  which  are  of  white  oak.  All  timbers  are  10  x  10-ln.  scant- 
ling and  are  drift  bolted  together  at  their  intersections.  The  up- 
stream face  of  the  dam  is  vertical  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  top,  whence, 
to  prevent  catching  drift.  It  slopes  to  the  crest  (a  12  by  12-in. 
comb  stick),  having  a  slope  of  1  on  4.  The  down-stream  face  sloped 
from  the  crest  for  8  ft.  with  a  slope  of  1  on  4  and  was  stepped, 
having  two  steps  each  8  ft.  wide  and  an  apron  16  ft.  wide,  the  three 
vertical  Intervals  being  four  courses  of  40  Ins.  each.  The  upper 
slope  was  laid  closely  so  as  to  be  water  tight ;  the  timbers  on  the 
down-stream  side  of  the  crest  were  spaced  1  in.  apart.  A  short 
section  of  the  dam  about  9  ft.  In  length  was  in  1900  built  inside 
the  lock  cofferdam  up  to  the  level  of  the  apron.  No  further  work  on 
this  dam  was  done  until  Augrust,  1902,  when  work  was  recommenced 
by  excavating  with  a  dipper  dredge.  The  dam  was  built  In  three 
separate  sections,  which  were  partially  completed  a  short  distance 
up-stream,  the  bottoms  being  built  to  suit  careful  soundings  pre- 
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viously  taken,  and  then  towed  to  position  and  the  building  con- 
tinued. Only  ever>'  other  pen  was  filled  with  stone  until  the  last 
section  was  in  place  and  weighted.  Triple-lap  sheet  piles.  9  by  12 
Ins.,  were  driven  to  rock  on  the  upper  side  of  the  dam  for  110  ft. 
out  from  the  abutment  where  the  dam  rested  on  gravel ;  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  dam.  which  fs  on  i-ock,  was  merely  sheeted  with 
double-lap  lV4-ln.  plank.  The  lower  side  of  the  dam  for  120  ft 
from  the  abutment  was  also  sheet  piled  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
gravel.  The  dam  was  backfilled  to  within  4  ft.  of  the  eave  for 
about  20  ft.  up-stream,  partly  with  gumbo  and  partly  with  gravel. 
Below  that  portion  of  the  dam  on  gravel  a  brush  mattress  covered 
with  2  ft  of  stone  was  laid. 

The  cost  of  this  dam  was  af  follows: 

Excavation'. 
liiaterlals. 
Fuel    and    oil $  96 

Labor. 
181  2/8    dajr^^. .  <). 867 

Total   . . . ;. 1463 

^1        . 1    ; 

\.-_j         '  'I>^MiNG  AND  Placing  Timbers. 

Materials.                                              Unit  cost  Total.  Per  M.  ft 

Oak,   132.8   M.   ft   B.  M ?19.81      $2,632  $   5.07 

Pine,   387.3  M.   ft  B.  M. 13.71        5,320  10.23 

Iron.    25,297   lbs. 025         655  1.25 

Hauling  lumber,  147.4  .M.  ft-  B.M...      1.18           173  .33 

F\iel.  oil.  etc ....           173  .33 

Boat    spikes,    12    kegs. 8.65           104  .20 

Miscellaneous ...              12  .02 

Total  cost  of  material,  620.2  M.  ft. 

B.    M. ?17.43      ?9.069      ?17.43 

Labor.  .  .        . 

Frame  and  place,  £2.0.2  M.  .ft,.  R  .M. .(  81S4 1^  4,S$9    ^  i.Si 

Grand   total    . '. .'. .  T.K  ri .: .  ;^.^'  '      ''?i3,668     $26.27 

The  labor  time  in  daysipr  foa^ng  and  placing  the  520.2  M.  ft 
B.  M.  was  2,392%,  and  the  average  amount  framed  and  placed  per 

man  per  day  was  217  ft  -    .,.  //  ,  : .-, 

DRmxG  Sheet  Piles. 

Per M.  ft 
Materials.  Unit  cost.  TotaL    Piling. 

Oak.    25.2    M.    ft $19.81      $     501      $19.81 

Boat  spikes,   2  kegs 8.50  17  .67 

Total  materials.  25.2  M.  ft $20.48     $    518     $20.48         • 

Labor. 
Driving,   25.2  M.    ft .$22.54  -  $    570     $22.54 

Grand    total ......,';  •■  $1,088     $43.02 

The  total  labor  tlmefor  driving  tifiS  2S.2  M  ft  of  sheet  piles  was 
315%    days,    the  work  d«ttei  IMT  tiiatf'•ii«i^dky  being  80   ft.    B.  M. 

dtiven.  ■'■      "■:•  I''    J^    l:3)S'>rry:,    v^,:;;  .'  vy,: 
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,,,,,,     .  FiLUNG.-.(7,^g4,C.u.  iTpq<^j    f^rrn        , 

MateHals.  ''■  "tlhrt'cBstrtbtai.  Filling. 

-        Riprap,  7.984  cu.  yds.. $0.74        $5,908     $6.74    ■■•>^ 

ij-rPoal   (hauling),  47.1  tons 50  23,.       .003. .eh! 

Labor. 
Filling,  7,984  cu.  yds 425        3.508  .428 

Grand    total ^...  $9,439     $1.18 

•The  total  labor  time  for  filllngl  was  l,9d9  days,  the  average  -n'ork 
cTone  per  man  per  day  being  4  cu.  yids.  of  filling. 

.  PiftoDLiKG  (8,6"46  Cu.  Yds.). 

-       '  Per  cu.  j'd. 

Material.  Unit  cost.  Total.   Puddling. 

Fuel  and  oil $    148     $0,017 

Riprap,  60  cu.  yds . ,....$0.74  44  .005 

Labor.  Vi'i'-/-'/ 

Digging  and  placing  8,640  oil."  yds 277  $2,395         .277 

Grand    total. .... .  ....'.  .'. $2;58'7'    $0,299 

Repuddling   (1904).  '    . 

Labor,   4,550  cu:  yds. .  .  -.  •.  •. . .  .  -.  ■.  •. .  . .  •.  $0,336     $1,529     $0.3^6 

Cost  both  years,  13,190  cu.  yds i 4,116  .       .,312 

Total.       Per  Un.  ft. 

Dam,  324  lin.  ft,. . .  . .  ,.  .^j^j^^^  ^^^,{28.774       p|88^1^^ 

Dam,  filling  7,984  cu.  yds. ...,..;... $3.60 

S-cuiiMri  6t  Dam  J!?o.'  1. 

Total.  Unit  cost. 

Excavation     '.'..'*.  ^■. .  .1  .r-k.  1 .7^.;.$  .  463         

Framing  and  placing  tiiiiljSr,  520.231.  fl. .    13,668  $26.27 

Sheet  piles.  25.2  M.  ft.;; .:;.;;.;;.;.;_,;.     i.oss      4I02 

Filling,    7,984    cu.    yds.; ;..:;...;.;.;  ...V.  "  9,439  1.18 

Puddling,  8,640  cu.  yds.; :::;::;::... :....    2,587         .299 

Repuddling  (1904),  4,550  eu.  yds. 1^529  .336 

Protecting    apron    and    end    of    dam    after 

flanking  of  abutment   (1903)..;....:...      1,212         

Changing   shape    of   old   dam   from   step    to 

slope    (324   lin.   ft.) 6,177        19.06 

The  cost  of  Dam  No.  2  is  given  in  equal  detail  in  Engineering-Con- 
tracting, but  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  each  man  framed  and 
placeii  250  ft.  B.  M.  per  day,  at  a  cost  df  $7.62  per  M,  there  being 
600  M  all   told.  _  ';  '■     '' 

Foundation  Crib. — The  crib  was  T  shaped'  in*  plftft,'' f ^HxiWliigr  We 
general  outline  of  the  dam  abutment.  The  length  of  the  river  face 
was  136  ft.,  its  width  was  12  ft.  at  the  up-stream  end  and  16  ft. 
at  the  down-stream  end,  and  24  ft.  near  the  middle  for  a  distance 
of  37  ft.,  beginning  46  ft.  from  the  up-stream  end.  The  portion 
of  the  crib  underlying  the  stem  of  the  abutment  was  20  ft.  wide 
and  60  ft.  long  from  face  to  end;  it  erntere<l  the  bank  86  ft.  The 
crib,  which  was  constructed  of  10  by  10-in.  squared  timbers,  was 
built  afloat  and  witli  interior  pens  varying  in  size  from  5  to  10  ft.  to 
10  by  12.  ft.  After  having  been  settled  in  place  it  was  filled  with 
"one  man"  stone  up  to  2  ft.  below  extreme  low  water  (6  ft.  below 
water  lev€l  at  the  time),  the  filling  averaging  11  ft.  In  depth.  Be- 
fpre  this  filling  began,  however,  the  distributing  boxes  for  the  grout 
Were  placed.     These  consisted  of  open-ended  square  boxes   (8  by  8 
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ins.  Inside)  of  2-ln.  plaiik  p^foratM  with  1  %-!n.  holes  spaced  zlgiag 
1  ft.  apart  down  the  sides.  They  were  long  enough  to  reach  just 
above  a  loosely  laid  floor  on  the  top  timbers  and  were  set  about  10 
ft.  apart  throughout  the  crib.  The  cost  of  these  bo.xes  Is  given 
under  grouting.  '  After  the  grout  boxes  had  been  placed  and  the 
crib  filled  with  rubble  9-ln.  triple-lap  sheet  plUng  was  driven  trlth 
a  steam  hammer  along  the  outside  of  the  crib  from  a  point  opposite 
the  downstream  edge  of  the  apron  to  the  up-stream  end  of  the  crib, 
and  thence  around  the  end  and  along  the  up-stream  face  of  the  stem. 
The  other  faces  of  the  crib  were  sheeted  with  double-lap  1-fn.  plank 
driven  by  hand  mauls;  The  sheet  piling  was  also  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  lejilcage  under  the  abutments,  otherwise  the  double 
sheeting  of  1-ln.  plank  would  have  answered  throughout  The 
sheet  piling  and  plank  sheeting  werfe  well  spiked  to  the  top  timbers 
of  the  crib.  Gravel  and  eArth  were  then  deposited  aronnd  the  crib 
up  to  the  water  level  for  a  double  purpose:  First  to  prevent  the 
grout  from  'forcing  Its  way  through  the  sheeting,  and  second  to 
ser\e  as  a  coflferdam  when  the  time  came  to  pump  out  the  crib. 
The  cost  of  this  foundation  crib  was  as  follows: 

FouKDATiox  Crib.  ,,  , 

Per  M.  ft. 

Material  TotaL    of  crib. 

l!Ser.  pine.  63.3  M.  ft.  B.  M.  at  511.3C. . .  .%    742      ni.36 
T.,.v,v^..    v.'^iilar*    nA  •?  ■vr   ft    R    M    at  S1.2d.  .  .  .  *>-^  ■■'*^ 


Lumber,  hauled,  50.3  3*.  ft  B.  M.  at  $1.25 

Iron,  5.123  lbs.,  at  $0.023 .-^' 

Miscellaneous  n   ."^-i    i- 


*rotal  cost  b:  '^^ 

Framing  and  placing,   65.3  ft,  981  2'S  days.  .81.^53     ^28.47    vo 

Grand   total...;..:...-....... ?2.834      $44.14^'^ 

The  average  work  done  per  man  per  ^y  was  66.6  ft   B.  M^^ 
timber  fracmed  and  placed. 
-   .c       f  -  :■ ;  : 

Sheet  Piles  and  Sheeting. 

Per  M.  ft 

AfTtPriii'^                                                                      Total.  In  place. 

Lnmber    oak,   IS.S  M.  ft.  B.  M.,  at  S15.79.  .  .  .$     299  $10.40 

Sber;  ^n^  9.9  M.  ft  B.  M.  ^t  $13.99.  ...        139  4.82 

Lumber,  liauled,  'j.'J  M.  ft  B.  iL.  at  $l.io 12  .86 

Spikes,  800  lbs.,  at  $0.031 ^ 23  A2 

Total  cost  of  materials. $    475     $16.50 

Labor.  ,     -i,i,     ,;,_  ._ 

Driving,  2S.:   M.   ii..   331  days      .|i  J^fi    ,$2o.43 

Grand  total ?1,205     $41.93 

FiLLiXG  With  Rip.'Jap. 

MateriaL;                                                                   '^°^Vc^%'"  a^^7*^ 
Riprap,  876  cu.  yds.,  at  ?0.T4 ?    648     $   0.74 

Labor.  , 

Filling  and  placing,  118  days ■>     235     $      nl 

Inspection  of  riprap,  10  days 18     ,       .02 

Graha  totMir^TK  iffc^ak  flllilrap. . . . . .". . . .  -$  "96l     %  1.03 
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The  average  work  done  per  man  per  day  was^|6.,8^  cu.  yds.  of  rip-. 
rap  placed.  ..  .i>i-;  ^,',i*  v.  .       < 

Cost  of  a  Coffer-dam  and  Aqueduct.-7rln  ■iS4p,  oji  the  Erie  Ca.nal^ 
when  skilled  laborers  were  paid  $1  per  day  of  11  hrs.  worked  (and 
stonecutters  received  $2.25  a  day — carpenters'  wages  not  stated), 
a  cofferdam  (built  by  contract)  containing  157,500,  ft.  B.  M.  of 
timber  and  plank  was  built  with  830  days  of  skilled  labor  and  a  few 
carpenters.  This  is  equivalent  to  190  ft.  B.  M.  per  man  per  day. 
If  wages  had  been  $2  per  day,  tills  would  have  meant  a  cost  of 
$10.50  per  M. 

In  building  (by  contract)  an  aqueduct  trunk  or,  flume,  supported 
by  masonry  arches,  the  timber  gang  consisted  of  2  carpenters  to 
every  1  skilled  laborer.  There  were  put  in  892,400  ft.  B.  M.  of 
timber," of  which  260,300  ft.  B.  M.  were  framed.  This  required  3,153 
days  of  carpenters  and  laborers.     The  ayierag^,  (Jay'^york  for  each 

man  was:  v  ,-.  ,  ■  .,,       .,   -    •     , 

,  *  Ft.  B.  M. 

Framing 648 

Putting  in  the  work 324 

If  wages  had  averaged  ?2.60  per  day  (2  carpenters  to  1  laborer) 
this  would  have  meant  a  cost  of  $4  per  M  for  framing  and  $8  per  M 
for  putting  in  the  work,  or  a  total  of  $12. 

Cost  of  Four  Caissons. — Mr.  B.  L.  Crosby  givjes  the  followinj^  on 
the  construction  of  four  piers  for  a  double- track  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  River,  for  the  St.  Louis  extension  of  the  St.  L.,  K.  &  N.  "W. 
R.  R.  The  foundation  work  was  done  by  company  labor.  The 
masonry  piers  were  founded  on  pneumatic  caissons,  each  30  x  70  ft. 
outside  measure,  excepting  one  which  was  24  x  60  ft.  The  caissons 
were  16  ft.  high,  including  the  iron  cutting  edge,  and  surmounted 
with  a  timber  crlbwork.  This  cribwork  was  24  ft.,  45  ft.,  58  ft.  and 
64  ft.  high,  respectively,  on  the  four  piers.  All  the  caissons,  except 
tone,  were  built  on  launching  ways  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
just  above  the  bridge  line.  These  launching  ways  were  con- 
structed by  driving  piles,  which  were  capped  by  12  x  12-in.  timbers 
running  up  and  down  stream,  and  then  the  12  x  12-in.  way  timbers 
were  drift-bolted  to  the  caps.  The  ways  had  a  slope  of  3  ins. 
to  the  foot  toward  the  river,  and  extended  far  enough  out  to  allow 
the  caisson  to  float  before  being  clea.r  of  the  timbers.  Piles  were 
cut  off  under  water  with  a  circular  saw,  and  the  drift-bolts,  which 
had  been  started  into  the  caps  before  they  were  sunk,  were  driven 
by  a  ramrod  working  through  a  gas-pipe  over  the  drift-bolt.  To 
remove  a  sand-bar  at  the  site  of  one  of  the  piers,  a  steamboat  was 
anchored  to  piles  over  the  pier  site,  and  by  the  revolution  of  its 
paddle  wheels  washed  out  a  hole  7  to  10  ft.  deep.  Barges  were  placed 
each  side  of  the  caisson,  and  heavy  timbers  bolted  across  the  caisson, 
and  extending  out  over  the  barges.  The  caisson  was  towed  to  its 
site,  and  when  It  struck  a  sand-bar,  air  was  pumped  into  the  caisson 
to  raise  it  so  as  to  clear  the  bar.  In  sinking  the  caisson  a  Morrison 
sand-pump  and  a  Morrison  clay-hoist  were  used.  The  greatest  depth 
reached  below  low  water  was  101  ft.,  and  laborers  in  the  caisson 
received  $3.50  a  day  of  2  or  3  hrs.    (working  1-hr.  shifts)   at  this 
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great  depth.  The  pneumatic. plant  used  In  fdnking  consisted  of  two 
>ho.  4  Clayton  duplex  compressors,  having  steam  and  air  cylinder^, 
each  14-in.,  with  a  15-in.  strolie ;  a  Worthington  duplex  pump, 
ISV^  X1014  X  10  ins.,  and  a  small  dynamo  and  engine.  This  plant 
was  set  up  on  the  8teaml>oat  whose  boilers  furnished  the  powen 
There  was  also  a  duplicate  plant,  which  was  used  part  of  the  time, 
supj?orted  on  a  pile  platform.  There  were  several  hoisting  engines, 
a  pile  driver  boat  provided  with  a.  derrick  for  handling  timbers  in 
building  up  the  cribwork  on  the  caissons.  The  concrete  used  to  tOl 
the  cribwork  was  1:2:4  Louis^'ille  cement,  and  1:3,;  6  Portland 
cerosnt 

In  these  four  caissons  and  cribs  there  were  1,609  M  of  yelh>w  pine. 
The  cost  of  framing  and  building  the  caissons  waa  $21.93  per  M. 
This  includes  cost  of  launching  •wa>-8,  and  of  material  and  labor 
of  all  kinds;  except  the  cost  of  the  timber  Itself.  It  also  includes 
all  handling  and  towing.  Carpenters  were  paid  $2.50  and  laborers 
f  1.75  per  day. 

There  were  placed  in  these  caissons  13,2S5  cu.  yds.  o^,  concrete 
equiring  16,035  bbls.  of  Louls^•ilie  ceoient  and  4,759  bbls.'  of  Port- 


4Fnm>fs.  2-ft  CtoC. 
Fig.   4. — A  Small   Scow. 


And  cement.     The  cost  Of  this  ;0CMHar6fcB  !«l)ndieor!Bten^«as:n*d> 

was  $5.36  per  cu.  yd.  ■.         .      .: 

The  average  cost  of  caisson  and  concrete  filling.  InclndiDg'  catting 
edges,  shafting,  etc.,  was  34.2  cts.  per  cu.  ft. ;  the  average  cost  Of 
anking  9.17  cts.  per  cu.  ft.,  this  average  being  materially  increased 
due  to  some  rock  excavation  on  one  pier  where  the  average  cost  of 
caisson  sinking  was  12.33  cts.  per  cu.  ft  The  average  cost  of  cais- 
sons was  $178  per  ft.  sunk,  ranging  from  $116  per  ft.  on  one  to 
$259  per  ft.  on  the  one  where  rock  was  encountered.  Work  on  the 
first  caisson  was  begun  July  30.  1892,  and  it  was  launched  Aug.  20. 
It  reached  bed  rock  Jan.  2.  1893,  at  a  depth  of  S9  ft.  below  low 
water.  The  first  engine  passed  over  the  completed  bridge  Dec.  27, 
1893. 

For  much  more  detailed  costs  of  caisson  work  see  data  In  the 
section  on  Bridges. 

Cost  of  Two  Small  Scows. — For  use  in  river  work,  two  small 
scows  were  built  as  shown  In  Fig.  4.  Each  scow  was  2  ft.  deep,  6  ft. 
wide,  and  32  ft.  long.  It  consisted  of  four  parallel  frames  made  by 
spiking  2  X  6-ln.  hemlock  to  form  rough  trusses.  These  frames  were 
2  ft.  apart,  and  to  them  rough  hemlock  sheeting  plank  was  spiked. 
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making  deck  bottom,  sides  and  ends  of  a  closed  box.  All  the  joints, 
except  the  deck,  were  calked  with  oakum  and  tarred.  Thus  very 
cheap  and  watertight  scows  were  made.  They  were  strong  enough 
to  be  used  for  a  floating  pile  driver,  by  bolting  the  two  scows  side 
tjy  side ;  but  they  were  not  quite  large  enough  for  this  purpose 
and  the  leaders  of  the  pile  driver  had  to  held  with  guy  ropes,  which 
was  a  great  nuisance.  Nevertheless,  this  rough  and  light  construc- 
tion proved  good  enough  in  every  other  respect  for  river  work  where 
no  logs  or  other  heavy  objects  could  batter  the  scows.  The  cost 
of  these  two  scows  was  as  follows : 

3  M.  rough  hemlock,  at  %\\ $33.00 

15  lbs.  oakum,  and  necessary  pitch 1.50 

1  keg  nails 2.00 

12  days'  labor,  at  $2 24.00 

!        Total  for  two  scows ?60.50 

This  is  equivalent  to  $30  each  for  the  scows.  One  carpenter,  at 
f2.50,  assisted  by  one  laborer,  at  $1.50,  did  the  work,  which  cost  $8 
per  M.  During  the  winter  the  scows  were  hauled  out  of  the  water, 
and  next  spring  re-calked  with  8  lbs.  of  oakum,  requiring  the  labor 
of  one  man  for  14  hrs.  Each  scow  was  readily  loaded  on  a  wagon 
for  transportation. 

Cost  of  a  Semi-Circular  Flume. — ^MTr.  William  H.  Hall  is  authority 
for  the  following  relating  to  the  work  on  the  Santa  Ana  Canal  of 
the  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  in  San  Bernardino  County,  California, 
in  1894.  Wooden  stave  pipe  and  a  semi-clrcula*-  stave  flume,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Hall,  were  largely  used,  and  cost 'data  are  given. 
The  flume  is  5%  ft.  in  diameter,  semi-circular,  made  of  dressed  red- 
wood staves  1%  ins.  thick  held  by  binding  rods  or  hoops  (2  ft.  8  ins. 
apart)  passing  through  4  x  4-in.  wooden  cross-yokes.  The  flume 
rests  on  sills  or  bolsters  (10  ft  apart)  cut  to  fit  its  curved  bottom, 
and  these  sills  are  supported  on  concrete  blocks  or  on  wooden  trestles 
according  to  the  locality.  A  gang  of  10  laborers  and  5  carpenters 
and  a  foreman  built  the  flume.  Not  a  nail  was  used  in  its  con- 
struction, vrpges  were  high,  being  $2  a  day  for  laborers,  $3  a  day 
for  carpenters,  and  $4  a  day  for  team  and  driver.  The  cost  of  erect- 
ing the  flume,  exclusive  of  trestle  work,  was  $5.75  per  M,  but  this 
does  not  include  shop  work,  delivery  and  calking.  The  cost  of 
delivering  the  lumber  in  wagons  was  $2.50  per  M  and  subdelivering 
It  on  dollies  was  $2.50  per  M  more,  as  the  work  was  In  a  rough 
country;  hauling  costing  371/^  cts.  per  ton  mile  by  contract.  The 
cost  of  making  the^  sills,  and  yokes,  and  dipping  all  the  lumber  in 
coal  tar,  and  calking  after  erection,  came  to  $3.25  per  M,  including 
all  timber  in  the  flume,  exclusive  of  trestles.  Hence  the  total  labor 
cost.  Including  delivery  and  subdelivery,  was  $14  per  M.  The  lum- 
ber was  bought  for  $28  per  M. 

The  co?t  of  framing  and  erecting  timber  trestles  to  support  this 
flume  was  $13  per  M,  the  rough  pine  itself  costing  $19  per  M;  the 
cost  of  delivering  was  presumably  $5  per  M.  The  work  was  half 
over  before  the  men  became  trained  to  their  work,  and  at  no  time 
<irere  they  very  active  or  efflclent  'y^f^'  <*-   ' 
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The  total  ainoont  of  dressed  redwood  for  the  flume  staves  was  312 
M  which  required  214,000  lbs.  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  for  bands, 
bo'lts  etc  or  about  700  lbs.  per  1.000  fu  B.  M.  This  iron  cost  5% 
cts.  per  lb.  At  these  high  prices  the  cost  of  the  finished  flume  was 
about  $5  per  lin.  ft.  of  which  $2.50  was  for  the  flume  alone  and 
$2.50  for  the  trestle  supporting  it. 

Cost  of  a  Wood  Flume.  Klamath  Irrigation  Prcject.»-The  flutneis 
4  303  ft  long,  and  lias  an  inside  width  of  11  ft.  and  inside  height 
of  5i,i  f t  ;  it  rests  on  concrete  piers  wiili  rubble-stone  foundations, 
and  is  built  of  red  fir  lumber.  Of  Class  1  lumber,  for  the  frame- 
work of  the  flume.  442.000  ft.  B.  M.  were  purchased  at  tl5.50  per 
thousand,  delivered.  Measurement  after  construction,  however, 
showed  only  438.000  ft  B.  M.  in  place,  and  thus  Indicated  a  waste 
of  4  000  ft  B.  M..  or  a  little  less  than  1%.  Of  Class  2  lumber,  for 
lining  the  flume.  60.000  ft  B.  M.  were  purchased  at  $30. oO  per  thou- 
sand, delivered,  and  227,000  ft  B.  M.  at  $19.  per  tliouaand.  making 
a  total  purchase  of  287,000  ft  B.  M.  Measurement  after  constru<;- 
tlon  showed  284,200  ft  B.  M.  in  place,  thus  Indicating  a  waste  of 
2.800  ft  B.  M.,  or  about  1%. 

The  concrete  piers  and  stone  foundations  were  built  by  force 
account  The  piers,  1,091  in  number,  are  18  ins.  high.  24  ins.  square 
at  the  base,  and  12  Ins.  square  at  the  top.  and  rest  on  rubble  founda- 
tions 3  ft.  square.  '  .  ,.  ^  -^ 
The  total  costs  on  which  the  tabulated  unit  costs  are  based  art 
$21  000  for  the  flume  proper  and  $6,995.88  for  the  foundations ;  In 
addition,  however,  there  were  costs,  not  distributed  m  the  unit 
costs,  of  $1-4.96  tor  a  spillway  and  $347.54  for  -'*«<=^"^.'r"'  ?» 
pendixures.  making  a  total  cost  for  the  whole  structure  of  $28,518.38, 
or  $6.64  per  lin.  ft.  of  flume. 

—Per  M  ft  B.  WL—  Fl^me 

Labor:  Class  1.  <nass2        P^^^"'^f    . 

Superintendence    S   ?  ;5  Isi  '^3      -^ 

Carpenter    work     ^■■'J  '"So  j_i 

Distributing  timbers ^j  •"-  03 

Miscellaneous     -  ^  "    ' 

Material:  01  ^  a  302 

Lumber    delivered 1 'Ri  -'■■^'■^  ,,4 

Bolts  and   washers -"J  •■  •  ;  ' u; 

Nails  and   spikes •-.••-••      „-^t  ^qi  30 

Engineering  and  inspection.  .      --JJ-  -^ 

Totals  for  flume  proper..  .? 27. 12  S32.ii'  $4._;0 

Piers  and  foundations _J 

$6.52 

cost  of  Lock  Gates.t-Maj.  Graham  D.  Pitch  ^ves  the  following: 
The  gates  for  the  lock  described  on  page  ^TO' are  of  the  standard 
fork  namely,  mitering  gates  of  the  girdei-  type  with  straight  back 
axid  front  They  are  horizontally  framed  and  without  quom  or 
Sir  ists.'fhe  main  timbets  extending  from  edge  to  edge  of  t^ 

•  En ffineering-Contracting,  May  26,  1909. 
^Engineering-Contracting,  May   6,   1908,  p.   2 SI. 
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gate  and  the  ends,  which  are  built  up  solid  with  filling  blocks,  being 
shaped  to  fit  the  hollow  quoin  and  miter,  respectively,  thus  avoiding 
the  weakness  of  beams  jointed  into  vertical  heel  and  toe  posts.  The 
rise  was  taken  as  1/6  of  the  span,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  miter 
angle  of  18  degrees  26  minutes. 

The  gates  are  of  white  oak,  20  ins.  thick  throughout,  each  arm 
consisting  of  a  built-up  beam  composed  of  two  10  by  10-ln.  timbers 
bolted  together  with  1-in.  bolts  and  extending  in  one  length  from 
toe  to  heel.  The  tops  of  the  gates  are  flush  with  the  tops  of  the 
lock  walls,  so  that  the  lock  can  be  used  until  the  walls  are  sub- 
merged. The  lower  gates,  which  are  29  ft.  5  ins.  in  height,  are  built 
solid  for  10  ft.  from  the  bottom.  For  the  upper  gates  these  figures 
become  15  ft.  5  ins.  and  20  ins.,  respectively.  By  making  the  lower 
portion  of  a  gate  solid,  the  gate  may  be  made  thinner,  thus  reduc- 
ing under  pres.sure.  The  upper  portions  of  the  gates  are  paneled ; 
the  arms  are  all  made  of  the  same  scantling  as  below,  but  are 
spaced  Inversely  as  the  maximum  loads ;  the  arms  are  separated  by 
five  blocks  (including  the  two  at  the  heel  and  toe),  and  the  inter- 
vals are  closed  with  a  sheathing  of  2-in.  oak  plank  made  watertight 
by  calking.  The  beams  are  held  together  by  seven  pairs  of  long 
1%-In.  bolts  running  vertically  through  the  center  lines  of  the  main 
timbers  as  well  as  through  the  filling  blocks  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
gate.  The  weight  of  the  gate  Is  taken  up  by  two  diagonal  tie  straps 
of  3%  by  %-in.  wrought-iron  eyebars  provided  with  turnbuckles; 
one  end  of  each  eycbar  passes  over  a  pin  in  the  Journal  strap  and 
the  other  over  a  similar  pin  held  In  place  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
toe  by  a  stirrup  strap  and  a  nose  strap.  The  bottom  beam  is  fitted 
at  the  quoin  with  a  cast-iron  heel  piece  which  rests  on  a  forged 
steel  pivot  shrunk  into  a  cast-iron  pivot  plate  having  sufl3clent 
bearing.  This  bedplate  is  bolted  to  the  concrete.  The  top  gudgeon 
Is  a  3-ln.  steel  pin  supported  at  both  ends  by  journal  castings,  be- 
tween which  the  collar  works.  In  order  that  the  leaf  may,  in  open- 
ing and  closing,  swing  clear  of  the  quoin  without  friction,  the  rota- 
tion axis  of  the  pivot  and  gudgeon  is  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the 
center  of  figure  of  the  hollow  quoin  when  the  leaf  is  closed,  the 
eccentricity  being  1%  ins.  The  up-stream  half  of  the  toe  is 
rounded  off  so  that  the  surface  of  contact  when  the  gates  are  mitered 
shall  fall  upon  the  down-stream  timbers  of  the  built-up  beams. 
Thus  the  compression  due  to  the  end  reactions  is  thrown  on  the 
down-stream  timbers  where  It  will  relieve  the  tension  from  the 
direct  loading,  and  is  removed  entirely  from  the  up-stream  timbers 
to  avoid  Increasing  the  compression  from  the  direct  loading. 

The  anchorage  for  the  gates  consists  of  four  wrought-lron  bars 
with  cast-iron  washers  or  anchor  plates  embedded  in  the  concrete 
and  connected  in  pairs  at  their  exposed  ends  to  two  heavy  castings. 
The  anchorage  connections  fit  In  a  recess  below  the  coping  and  p.re 
covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate.  '     ' 

The  method  of  building  and  placing  the  lock  gates  was  as 
follows : 
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A  small  hand-power  derrick  was  erected  on  a  level  spot  so  as  to 
command  the  ways,  which  were  built  of  heavy  timbers  laid  perfectly 
level  about  2^  ft.  from  the  ground  and  close  enough  together  to 
support  without  deflection  the  weight  of  an  entire  gate.  On  each 
side  of  the  derrick  were  placed  two  sets  of  ways,  lietween  Which 
ran  a  track  for  carrying  the  timbers.  The  gate  timbers  were  de- 
livered as  needed  to  the  derrick  and  placed  on  the  ways,  the  built- 
up  beams  framed  and  bolted,  and  the  heel  and  toe  worked  to  pat- 
tern. The  arms  and  blocks  were  then  juxtaposed  in  position  so  as  to 
get  the  alignment  of  the  long  bolts  and  then  separated  for  the  holes 
to  be  bored.  This  was  a  tedious  procedure,  as  no  mutter  how  care- 
fully the  measurements  for  the  holes  were  made  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  bore  all  of  them  in  the  different  pieces  so  as  to  avoid 
slight  errors  of  alignment ;  hence  burning  the  holes  out  with  long 
rods  of  hot  iron  had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  gate  was  then  assem- 
bled, the  bolts  inserted  and  tightened,  the  Irons  fitted  on,  the  heel 
and  toe  worked  to  pattern,  and  each  arm  and  block  numbered  to 
avoid  any  displacement  later.  The  gates  were  then  taken  apart  and 
transported  to  the  lock  pit  to  be  erected  piece  by  piece,  for  which 
a  land  derrick  was  used.  As  each  beam  was  put  into  position  its 
top  was  given  a  heavy  coat  of  white  lead,  and  the  position  of  its  bolt 
holes  tested  by  thrusting  down  an  iron  rod.  After  the  gate  had  been 
thus  built  up  to  the  required  height,  the  long  perpendicular  bolts 
were  raised  by  the  derrick  and  put  into  place,  the  various  irons 
fitted,  the  anchor  bars  and  tie  straps  tightened,  and  the  gate  swung. 
The  gates  were  then  given  two  coats  of  red  lead. 

The  gates  are  operated  by  hand  power.  The  maneuverjjig  gear 
consists  of  a  spar,  to  each  end  of  which  is  fastened  one  end  of  a 
chain ;  the  bight  of  this  chain  is  led  through  a  chain  guide  consist- 
ing of  two  sheaves  to  a  chain  capstan  worked  by  a  crank.  The 
gate  is  opened  or  closed  according  as  the  chain  is  pulled  in  one 
direction  or  the  other. 

As  wooden  lock  gates  subject  to  varying  lifts,  unless  made  too 
heavy  at  low  water,  are  too  buoyant  at  high  water,  it  is  necessary 
at  the  approach  of  floods  to  ballast  them,  which  was  done  by  filling 
the  panels  with  large  stones. 

The  miter  sills,  which  pro\nde  an  elastic  cushion  for  the  bottom 
of  the  gates,  consist  of  12  by  12-in.  timbers  well  bolted  to  the 
miter  wall,  as  they  may  sometimes  be  subjected  to  a  lifting  pressure 
from  the  gates,  and  when  once  started  the  upward  water  pressure  is 
of  course  added.  The  miter  sills  are  2  ins.  higher  than  the  miter 
walls  so  as  to  act  as  a  guard  for  the  masonry.  The  miter  sills  are 
1  ft.  below  normal  4  ft.  depth,  so  as  to  permit  the  pool  level  to  be 
reduced  without  affecting  navigation.  The  sills,  like  the  gates,  are 
of  white  oak  and  were  set  when  the  concrete  was  placed  in  the  miter 
walls.  The  gates  do  not,  when  shut,  extend  over  the  sill,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  for  a  difficult  joint  then  becomes  necessary.  In 
this  instance  the  gates  lap  the  sill  by  5  ins.,  the  under  pressure 
being  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  of  the  gates. 
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'■;  The  cost  of  the  gates  and  sills  was  as  follows: 

Material:                                                    Unit  cost  Total. 

Lumber,  oak,  35.7  M  ft.  B.  M $41.37  $1,477 

Iron,    wrought,    342    lbs 05  17 

Iron,    wrought,    16,243    lbs 06  975 

Iron,  wrought  common,   153   lbs 023  4 

Iron,  cast,    600    lbs 046  28 

Iron,  cast,   5,354   lbs 045  241 

•      Steel,    615    lbs 065  40 

.;       Journal  castings  and  patterns 22 

Total  materials   $2,803 

Labor: 

Inspection  of  lumber,   33.9  M  ft $   0.3897  $       13 

Hauling    miscellaneous    material 15 

Framing,    35.7   M  ft 43.28  1,545 

Setting   ^ates,    4 76.54  306 

Care,  repair  and  adjusting  since  1901,  4 S87 

Total    cost   of   labor $2,766 

Grand    total ?5,569 

The  total  labor  time  In  days  for  framing  was  684  4/8  and  the  work 
done  per  man  per  day  was  52.1  f t. ;  the  total  labor  time  for  setting 
the  four  gates  was  149%  days. 

Cost  of  a  Railway  Box  Car. — Mr.  E.  C.  Spalding  is  authority  for 
the  following  data  on  small  bo.x   cars  built  in   1883.     The  car  was 
probably   designed    to   carry    about   30,000    lbs.,   for   its  oWn   weight 
must  have  been  about  23,000  lbs. 
Material  in  Body: 

4,000  ft.   B.   M.,  at   $20 $   80.00 

^700  lbs.  wrought  iron,  at  $0.05 35.00 

•600  lbs.  cast  Iron,  at  $0.03 ., 18.00 

Nails 5.20 

46    lbs.   draw-springs,   at   $0.09 4.14 

Tin  for  roof 12.60 

Pa^pt    ..,...,,. 3.30 

Total   material    in    body $158.24 

Labor  on  Body: 

20  days  carpenter,  at  $2.25 $  45.00 

2  days  tinner  on   roof,  at  $2.0'J 4.00 

IVj  days  pairitef,  at  $2.00 3.00 

Total    labor    on    body $  52.00 

Material  in  Trucks: 

4,200  lbs.  wheels;     1,400  lbs,  axles ; $160.00 

64   lbs.   brasses,   at   $0.22 14.08 

184  lbs.    springs,   at    $0.09 16.56 

490  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $26 9.80 

1,000  lbs.   wrought  Iron,  at  $0.05 50.00 

1,300  lbs.    cast   Iron,    $0.03 39.00 

Paint    .i... ... . 0.80 

Tot^  l^^g.ierXai«.  10ptiW*BT $290.24; 

Labor  on  Truckis: 

2 1%  days  carpenter,  at  $2.25 $     5.63 

%   day  painter,  at  $2.00 0.50 

■'  ■   ;     •■     I     ..'.m     I,     V,i.     ii'-^    u:..     -Ii.i.    ^.yii..^      ■  

Total    ^^.'j  I  y.  vdl  Xx  30^ul'iV.  vUi  .v^/.bsJaAiU  *  $     6.13 
Grand   total    $506.61 
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It  .iKill  be  BOted  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  oa  the  bofx  of  the  car 
wa9  l-ta  for  4.000  (t.  B.  M.,  or  $11.2^  p«r  M.  The  labor  cost  (Hi  the 
490  ft.  B.  M.  in  the  trucks  was  practically  the  same  rate. 

By  reference  to  data  in  the  section  on  Buildings,  it  will  be  foun«l 
that  the  labor  costs  of  frame  buildings  is  about  the  same  as  above 
given  for  this  box  car. 

Cost  of  Making  Bodies  for  Dump  Cars — Some  bodies  for  bottoio- 
dumpingr  cars  were  made  to  be  mounted  on  ortHnary  hand-cqj  tnxcks, 
und  were  usetl  in  filling  a  trestle.     The  car  bodies  were  made  hop- 
per shape;,  the  sides  being  4  ft.  apart;    the  ends  were  6%  ft.  apart 
iX  the  top  apd  sloping  toward  the  center  until  they  w«-e  4  ft.  apart 
it  the  bottom.     The  height  of  the  body  was  ao  ins.,  thus  giving  a 
struck- measure  capacity  of  83  cu.  ft.     Two  dtwcs,  forming  the  •bot- 
tom of  the  car,  were  hinged  to  the  two  ends  of  the  car  body  with 
three  14-in.  strap  hinges  to  each  door.  These  doora  were  each  18  ins. 
wide  and  4  ft.   Ions,  and  were  closed  by  means  of  hoisting  chains 
I '.-in.    iron)     passing    around  .  a  ,2 i^ -in.    gas    pipe    winch    .which 
;ed    the   car    from    side    to    side.      This    2V^-in.    gas   pipe   waa, 
:ie4  by  a  2i'i-in.  pipe,  slipped  inside.     It  required  150  ft-  B.  M^, 
f  ploJijik  to  make  each  car,  ^nd  a  carpenter  (26  cts.  per  hr.)  with  a,^ 
ielper    (15   cts.   per   hr. )    averaged   one  car  in   7   hra,   which   ia  at{ 
the  rate  of  $10  per  M.  .  .. ,,    ,  .    _,     ^    \ 

Cost  of  Making  Tool   Boxes. — A  carpenter  made  two:  tDOl  bojcefn 

f  1-in.  matched  pine  boards  in  10  hra  Each  box  contained -130  ft. 
ii.  H>,<so  that  the  labor  cost  was  aijittle  le^  than  ^10  i)er  M,  wages 
being  25  cts.  per  hr.  .,;...•<.■ 

Cost  of  Plank  Roads. — Very  often rth»' CMl tractor  would  be  en- 
abled to  haul  much  larger  loads  in  wagons  if  he  were  to  build  plank 
roads  up  certain  short  steep  ascents,  or  up  out  of  the  pit.  The 
planks  need  not  be  spiked  to  the  stringers.  Plank  for  such  roads 
should  be  8  ft.  long  and  3  ins.  thick.  Contrary  to  general  opinion 
cedar  makes  an  excellent  plank  road,  for  its  surface  soon  becomes 
a  thin  mat  of  wood  fibers  and  dirt  that  protect  the  body  of  the 
plank.  Either  three  lines  of  4  x  6-in.  or  two  lines  of  3  x  12-in. 
cedar  stringers  should  be  bedded- rin :  the  i  0-Qtmd  agkA  the  plank,  laid 
upon  them  without  spiking.  <;   -  •      rr,'       ..      . :_  ;    , 

In  the  State  of  Washington  I  found  the^cost  of  buHfllng  the  very 
best  of  these  plank  roads  to  be  as  follows:  Three  skilled  laborers 
bedding  three  lines  of  4  x  6-in.  stringers  in  clay,  laying  and  spiking 
3-in.  plank,  averaged  15,000  ft.  B.  it  per  10-hr.  day.  At  $2.50  per 
day  per  man,  the  cost  would  be  0^50  per  M.  In  sand  these  men 
averaged  18,000  ft.  B.  M.  per  dayl-  They  were  hustling,  as  they  rer 
celved  50  eta  per  1,000  ft.  B.  ML  for  laying  thisi  road,  plank  being 
delivered  alongside.  •   :!  -t.ii    ^c!   ^i.i  :•;         ;:■:        i   ;  :.*  v-' 

Over -such  a  road  a  team  can  inill)  sLs '«iuch'«syMx.  the  vecjr  best - 
asphalt  pavement.     The  "trick"  about  building:  a  good  piank  road  is 
to  bed  the  stringers,  not  leaving  them  on  top  of  the  ground.     The 
road  then  is' firm  and  great  loads  can  be  hauled  over  it,  so  long  as 
it  is  kept  in  good  condition. 

Smce  in  temporary  roacb  the  •  spiking  may  be  omitted,-  and  as'  a 
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matter  of  fact  it  should  be  omitted  even  on  permanent  roads,  we  see 
that  the  plank  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  different  Jobs; 
but  if  the  road  is  worth  laying  at  all  It  is  worth  laying  well  In  the 
first  place. 

Plank  road  work  lends  itself  admirably  to  payment  bj^'^'thft  piece 
rate  or  by  the  bonus  system.  '   '■'■'''''    "'" 

Piles. — Piles  are  sold  by  lumber  dealers  at  5  to  15  cents  per  lin.  ft. 
of  pile  for  all  ordinary  lengths,  but  very  long  piles  bring  high  prices 
per  lin.  ft.  Specifications  usually  provide  a  contract  price  per  lin. 
ft.  for  "piles  delivered"  on  the  work  ready  to  drive ;  and  another 
price  per  lin.  ft.  for  "piles  driven."  The  length  of  the  "pile  driven" 
is  the  full  length  of  the  pile  left  in  the  work  after  cutting  off  the 
broomed  head,  although  occasionally  it  is  specified  to  be  the  length 
of  the  pile  underground.  Hence  care  should  be  taken  to  make  clear 
what  is  meant  by  the  expressed  "per  foot  of  pile  driven." 

The  actual  cost  of  driving  a  pile  should  be  recorded  In  dollars  and 
cents  per  pile,  as  well  as  in  cents  per  lin.  ft.  of  pile  driven ;  for 
costs  vary  less  per  pile  than  per  lin.  ft.  This  is  evident  when  we 
consider  that  where  the  driving  is  easy  a  very  long  pile  is  driven  in 
no  longer  tinie  than  1b  reqiilred  for  a  ishfort  pile  where  driving  Is 
hard.        ■'■'-''    •'-'"    ~-    '■'   "■^-   "•■■       --•■■■->•'■    ;  "sn    i^^^!    ■ 

I  prefer  to  specify  payment  for  "piles  delivered*'  by  the  lineal 
foot,  and  for  "piles  driven,"  by  the  pile.  '     q      <      ■    'o 

Pile  Drivers. — There  are  three  types  of  pile  drivers:  (1)  Pree  fall; 
(2)  friction-clutch  ;  and  (3)  steam-hammer.  In  the  free-fall  driver, 
the  hammer  is  detached  from  the  hoisting  rope  and  allowed  to  fall 
ffeely  upon  the  pile.  In  the  friction-clutch  driver,  the  hammer  re- 
mains always  attached  to  the  hoisting  rope,  and,  by  means  of  a 
friction  clutch  on  the  hoisting  engine,  the  drum  is  thrown  into  gear 
or  out  of  gear  at  will.  When  the  clutch  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  the 
hammer  falls,  drtigglng  the  hoisting  rope  after  it.  The  Nasmyth 
steam-hammer  is  raised  by  steam  acting  direct  upon  a  piston  at- 
tached to  the  hammer.  The  hammer  Is  raised  about  3%  ft.,  and 
allowed  to  fall  by  gravity. 

A  steam-hammer  strikes  about  60  blows  per  minute.  A  friction- 
clutch  hammer  strikes  about  18  blows  per  minute  when  the  ham- 
mer falls  12  ft  ;  and  25  blows  per  minute  when  the  hammer  falls 
only  5  ft.  A  free-fall  hammer  strikes  about  7  blows  per  mlnnte 
when  the  fall  is  20  ft.  and  a  hoisting  engine  is  used. 

The  free-fall  hammer  is  much  used  where  horses  do  the  hoisting 
instead  of  an  engine.  In  either  case  a  lug  on  top  of  the  hammer  is 
gripped  by  a  pair  of  "tongs,"  which  are  tripped  at  the  desired 
height,  allowing  the  hammer  to  fall.  The  "tongs"  descend  slowly 
by  gravity  helped  perhaps  by  the  man  who  has  tripped  them,  and 
they  automatically  grip  the  hammer  again.  The  "tongs"  are  also 
called  "scissors"  or  "nippers." 

The  two  upright  timbers  that  guide  the  hammer  are  called  "leads," 
or  "leaders,"  or  "gins,"  or  "ways."  A  common  weight  of  ham- 
mer for  a  free-fall  or  a  friction-clutch  machine  is  2,000  to  3,000  lbs. 
•  An  "overhang  driver"  Is  a  driver  provided  with  leads  that  project 
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8  to  20  ft.  beyond  the  baae  of  support  of  the  driver.  The  horizontal 
beams  that  support  the  leads  of  an  overhang  driver  are  trussed; 
and  the  weight  of  the  engine  on  the  rear  of  the  trussed  beams 
counterbalances  the  weight  of  the  leads  and  the  hammer  on  the 
front  A  cheap  driver  of  this  type  can  readily  be  made  for  driving 
the  bents  of  a  pile  trestle  across  a  river,  or  other  body  of  water, 
where  a  scow  is  not  available  for  mounting  the  driver  upon.  The 
author  has  built  such  a  driver  with  a  20-ft.  overhang  for  driving 
falsework  pile  bents  across  a  river. 

A  "railway  pile  driver"  is  a  hea\'y  driver  of  the  "overhang"  type, 
mounted  on  a  railway  flat  car.  Sometimes  these  drivers  are  made 
self-propelling ;  but  frequently  a  locomotive  is  used  In  handling  the 
driver.  The  leads  are  so  made  that  they  can  he  lowered  when  pass- 
ing under  overhead  bridges,  etc.  In  working  with  an  overhang 
driver,  there  is  always  considerable  delay,  for  as  soon  as  the  3  or 
4  piles  for  a  bent  have  been  driven,  they  must  be  sawed  off  and 
capped  with  a  12  x  12-in.  stick  drift-bolted  to  the  piles,  before  the 
beams  or  stringers  can  be  laid  to  support  the  driver  when  it  moves 
forward. 

A  "scow  driver"  will  drive  more  piles  per  day  than  a  "railway 
driver,"  because  this  delay  In  sawing  off  and  capping  each  bent 
does  not  occur.  Moreover,  the  piles  are  floated  alongside  the  driver 
ready  for  instant  use.  The  scow  itself  Is  quickly  shifted  by  means 
of  ropes  from  suitable  anchorages  to  the  winch-heads  of  the  engine. 

Excepting  on  railway  work,  land  drivers  (as  distinguished  from 
scow  drivers)  are  seldom  mounted  on  wheels  ninnlng  on  a  track; 
but  are  usually  supported  on  rollers  running  on  plank  or  timber 
runways  laid  down  in  advance  of  the  driver.  If  the  ground  is  very 
irregular,  it  must  be  either  graded,  or  the  timber  runways  for  the 
driver  must  be  supported  by  cribbing  or  blocking  so  as  to  give 
a  level  runway  for  the  driver.  The  building  of  such  a  runway  often 
retards  the  work  of  land-driving. 

Excepting  where  the  driving  is  exceedingly  hard,  the  hammer  is 
actually  at  work  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  day  at  best.  The 
contractor  should,  therefore,  exercise  his  wits  to  reduce  the  lost 
time. 

There  are  no  very  reliable  data  as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  blows  of  steam-hammer  drivers  and  friction-clutch  drivers,  but 
the  following  data  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Weydert  may  prove  of  value : 

In  driving  piles  in  Chicago,  piles  54  ft.  long  were  driven  52  ft.,  of 
which  27  ft.  were  In  soft  clay,  and  25  ft.  in  tough  clay.  Each  pile 
averaged  13  ina  in  diameter.  Using  a  Nasmyth  steam  hammer, 
striking  54  blows  per  minute,  with  a  weight  of  4,500  lbs.  falling  3^ 
ft.,  it  required  48  to  64  blows  to  drive  the  last  foot  when  a  follower 
20  ft.  long  was  used  on  top  of  the  pile;  but,  without  a  follower,  it 
is  estimated  it  would  have  taken  only  24  to  32  blows  to  drive  the 
last  foot.  After  a  pile  had  stood  24  hrs.  it  required  300  to  600  blows 
of  the  hammer  on  the  follower  to  drive  it  1  ft. 

In  the  same  soil,  using  a  3,000-lb.  drop  hammer  falling  30  ft, 
and  striking  a  foltower  20  ft.  long,  it  required  16  blows  to  drive  the 
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last  foot;    but  with  the  same  hammer  falling  15  ft.,,  it  required  32 
to  36  blows  on  the  fpllower  to  drjye.the.nil,^  th^  last-foot. 

The  piles  were  tested  with  a  loq^  o^i^Pi<toi^8 -each  for  tsyo  wee^s 
and  showed  no  settlement.        ,  <^   ■  ,    •  i      ,  •, 

The  Steam  Hammer  vs.  the  Drop  Harnmer. — Some  CO  years  ago, 
wlien  tlie  Xasmyth  steam  hammer  came  into  prominence  as  a  pile 
driver,  it  was  predicted  by  engineers  who  had  seen  it  that  tlie  days 
of  the  rope  lioisted  hammer  were  numbered.  Nor  is  it  unconimon  to 
read  similar  predictions  even  to  this  day.  That  the  steam  harnmer 
weighing  two  tons  and  striking  60  blows  a  minute  is  a  very  effective 
machine  no  one  can  deny,  but  what  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  many  engineers  is  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  driving  of  piles  on 
land,  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  working  day  of  a  pile-driving  gang 
i»  spent  in  aptual  driving.  Tliis  is  particularly  the  case  in  building 
pile  trestles  with  a.  railroad  pile  driver. 

Records  that  I  have  kept  show  very  clearly  how  little  time  is 
ordinarily ,  spent  in  pile  driving  on  trestle  work,  using  the  ordinary 
raii;-Oi%d,pile  driver  with  a  friction-clutch^  engine.  Each  trestle  bent 
consisted  of  four  piles  driven  about  10  ft.  into  firm,  dry  earth,  and 
bentH  were  15  ft.;C.  to  c.  ,  It  took  about  20  blows  of  a  2,800-lb.  ham- 
mer falling  about  18  ft,  to  driyeeach  pile,  and,  once  the  pile  Was  in 
the. leaders,  these  20  blows  were  delivered  in  from  1  to  2  minutes, 
depending  upon  minor  delays  in  keeping  the  pile  plumb.  The  plies 
were  not  ringed.  Hence  we  may  say  that  in  so  fax  as  the  actual 
time  of  driving  four  piles  was  concerned,  only  8  minutes  were  thus 
consumed  per  bent  at  the  most.  About  4  or  5  minutes  were  rc- 
auired  to  get  each  pile  into  the  leaders,  thus  consuming  some  20 
niinutes  per  bent. 
^T3.bulatihg  the  time  consumed  in  per^Iprj^ijjji^ie^ch .detail  we  have: 

,  "•       ,    , ,,!        Minutes. 

(1)  Getting  4  piles  Into  leaders. ........ .V.. .,,. '.     20 

(2)  Driving    4    piles.........;.' ..■.....'.:..',■.■..'•     8 

(3)  Straightening   and    bracing  ;.the  piles. .  .u.  iii^u.v  .  .i '  27 

(4)  Leveling  and  nailing  guide  strips  for  sawinsr  off.  .      ]0 
'       (5y  Sawing  off   4    piles U' 

(6)  Putting  on  cap  and  drift  bolting  It 1 :', 

(7)  PuUirig  3,  iptringers  forward  from  l^^f.  bLiii... ......  11 

(8)  Putting  in  2  more  stringers  that  overhang 20 

(9)  Putting  in  1   tie  and  spiking  rail 4 

J,,,!  _(-: ;  Total  time  on  one  bent. ,.,.....,..,  ..^. ...  ^. ...  125  >  ..[ 
Item  (4)  was  unnecessarily  long.  Que  to  the.  hair-splitting  methods-' 
of  the  Y-level  man,  who  wt^s ,  giving  the  cut-off.  Even  after  the 
cleats  tp  gruide  the  saws  were  nai^  pn„  he  had  them  lowered  M.-ln. 
Items  (3)  and  (5)  may  frequently  be  reduced  very  materially, 
and  always  ofviould  be  onjCon.tract  ■vvorl^  but. on  work  done  for  a 
railroad  company,,  aa  this  was,  the  end  of  the  10-hr.  day  will  find 
only  4, to  6  be^ts  built  under  the  condition.s.  here  given.  If,  how- 
ever, we  assume  a  bent  of  .fovir  piles  built  in  100  minutes,  we  see 
tjiat  only  8, minutes  «|fitl>at  time  ^^411  be  coinsumed  in  actua'  driving. 
In  other  words,  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  out  of  the  10  hra  i8 
spent  in  hammering  the  pile.  This  will  doubtless  be  surprising  to 
na^^y  ensiaeers,  ^nil  pasiic\x\Ax\y  to -those,  who  h^><e  been  impressed 
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by  the  speed  of  the  Nasmyth  steam  hammere.     Under  a  hustling, 
wide-awake   contractor,   the   writer   has   seen   10    bents  driven   and 
comi!>leted  in  a  day  with  a  friction-clutch  driver ;    but  even  under 
such  conditions  the  hammer  was  actually  at  work  driving  leas  than  _ 
two  hours. 

It  seems  quite  clear  from  tlie  foregoing  discussion,  that  maln- 
tenance-of-way  engineers  should  look  not  to  improvements  in  the 
form  of  han>mer  mechanism,  but  rather  to  Improvements  In  the 
mechanism  and  methods  of  handling  the  piles,  caps,  stringers,  etc. 
Very  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  respect  by  having  a  well- 
organized  force  with  a  -clear-headed  foreman  at  its  head.  In  the 
example  just  cited  the  item  of  straightening  piles  was  exceedingly 
expensive  in  time,  in  that  it  consumed  nearly  half  an  hour.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreman  did  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  sawing  the  pile  heads  square.  He  simply  put  the  piles 
into  the  leaders  with  the  heads  rough  sawed  as  they  came  from  the 
forest.  In  one  case  the  pile  had  a  large  prong  of  splintered  wood 
projecting  above  the  partly  sawed  head.  Haste  never  makes  more 
waste  than  in  neglecting  to  square  the  pile  heads,  and  guide  the  pile 
properly  while  driving  it. 

In  this  particular  instance,  since  the  driving  was  across  dry  land, 
the  foreman  should  have  secured  a  team  with  which  to  "snake" 
piles  and  timbers  up  alongside  of  or  directly  in  front  of  the  driver. 
Then  the  pile  rope  or  "runner"  could  have  been  quickly  hooked  on 
to  a  chain  already  fastened  around  the  pile  or  timber  to  be  moved, 
with  a  saving  of  50%  in  the  time  spent  in  getting  material  to  place. 
It  do€>«  not  piay  to  make  a  team  out^f  ^tpile  driver  and  a  gang  of 
men.-'^-'--'  ■'■'     '  ■' -    ■'■■■■'■»t  '■■■■  --i':.;    :      ;        ■  //-•    --Mi  • 

Instead  of  spending  13  minutes  getting  a  cap  to  place  and  drift- 
bolting  it,  not  more  than   6  or  7  minutes  need  have  been   so  con- 
''sumed.     Two  men  can  cross-cut  a  pile  in  4  or  5  minutes,  hence  with 
-eight  men  on  four  saws,  item   (5)   can  be  reduced  at  least  one-half. 
Running  around  looking  for  saws,  mauls,  drift  bolts,  etc.,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  delay.     For  this  reason  there  should  be  a  man 
'Whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  tools  and  put  them  away  immediately  after 
they  have  served  their  purpose.     The  two  leader  men  on  the  driver 
might  well  attend  to  the  tools. 

"We  see,  by  this  method  pif  timing,  why  the  Nasmyth  steam  ham- 
mer has-  failed  to  displace  the  friction-clutch  hammer  on  trestle 
work,  and  we  see  that  if  any  improvement  is  desirable  in  driver 
design  it  is  not  in  the  hammer  mechanism,  but  rather  in  the  means 
of  mechanically  handling  the  timbers.  Finally  we  see  that  organ- 
ization of  the  force  is  quite  as  essential  as  improvement  in  mechan- 
ism, while  it  possesses  the  decided  advantage  of  costing  nothing 
except  what  may  be  paid  for  a  better  quality  of  brain  work. 

'F'rom   this  discussion   it   should  not  be  inferred   that  the  steam 
.  hammer  has  no  field  of  usefulness,  for  it  has.     Its  field,  however, 
is  in  scow  or  land  driving,  where  a  great  number  of  foundation  piles 
are  to  be  driven  close  together,  and  especially  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  blows  must  be  struck  to  secure  the  desired  pile  penetration. 
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Cost  of  Making  Piles. — Two  men  can  cut  down  and  trim  17  oak 
piles  per  day,  each  pile  being  20  ft.  long.  Where  the  men  are  paid 
$1.75  per  10  hrs.,  the  labor  cost  of  making  the  piles  Is  practically 
1  ct.  per  lin.  ft  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  hauling  and 
freight  to  the  place  where  the  piles  are  to  be  driven. 

For  weight  of  piles,  see  the  fore  part  of  this  section. 

Life  of  Pile  Driver  Rope. — Mr.  George  J.  Bishop  kept  some  rec- 
ords of  pile  driving  on  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  in  1897,  to  determine 
the  life  of  manilla  rope.  The  drum  of  the  friction  pile  driver  engine 
was  14  ins.  diam.,  also  the  sheave  at  the  top  of  the  leads,  and  the 
sheave  at  the  front  of  the  pile  driver  was  20  ins.  The  hammer 
weighed  3,000  lbs.  The  rope  was  of  three  different  makes,  all  1^^ 
ins.  diam.  Common  manilla  3-ply  rope  made  the  best  showing.  The 
length  of  rope  was  125  ft.  and  its  weight  ranged  from  74  to  95  lbs., 
averaging  85  lbs.,  or  nearly  0.7  lb.  per  ft.  The  price  of  the  rope 
was  6^4  cts.  per  lb.  or  $5.53  per  average  rope.  Ten  ropes  were 
used  up  In  driving  1,335  piles  to  an  average  penetration  of  20  ft 
Hence  each  rope  averaged  133  piles,  or  a  cost  of  4  cts.  per  pile  for 
rope.  However,  5  of  the  ropes  averaged  only  101  piles  each,  and 
5  averaged  166  piles  each. 

Cost  of  Driving  Piles  With  a  Horse  Driver. — This  work  con- 
sisted in  driving  219  piles,  2  ft  centers,  to  form  the  protecting 
toe  of  a  slope-wall.  The  hammer  weighed  2,000  lbs.,  and  was  raised 
with  block  and  tackle  by  horses.  Two  teams  were  used  alternately. 
As  soon  as  the  hammer  was  tripped,  two  men  pulled  back  the  ham- 
mer rope  hand  over  hand,  and  hooked  it  on  to  the  second  team  while 
the  other  team  was  returning.  In  this  way  the  blows  were  deliv- 
^ered  almost  twice  as  rapidly  as  when  one  team  only  is  used.  The 
driver  was  supported  on  wooden  rollers  sheathed  with  iron  and  pro- 
vided with  sockets  into  which  bars  could  be  inserted  for  turning  the 
rollers.  The  rollers  rested  on  planks  laid  on  the  ground  which  was 
comparatively  level  and  required  no  staying  or  grading  to  secure  a 
level  runway  for  the  driver.  Pine  pile.s,  15  ft  long,  were  driven 
in  a  stiff  clay  to  a  depth  of  13  ft 

The  average  number  of  piles  driven  per  10-hr.   day  was  21,  but 
the  best  day's  record  was  30.     The  cost  was  as  follows  per  day: 
5  laborers,   at   $1.50 , $  7.50 

1  foreman,    who    worked 2.50 

2  teams  and  drivers,  at  $3.00'.; ... f. 6.00 

Rent    of    driver ./.... 2.00 

Total,  for  21  piles,  at  85  cts $18.00 

The  piles  cost  10  cts.  per  ft  delivered;  and  the  contract  price 
was  24  cts.  per  ft.  delivered  and  driven. 

On  another  contract  under  my  direction,  where  piles  were  spaced 
10  ft.  centers  and  driven  12  ft  into  gravel  along  the  sloping  bank 
of  a  river,  it  was  necessary  to  do  more  or  less  grading  and  block- 
ing up  to  secure  a  level  runway  for  the  pile  driver.  Four  men  and  a 
pair  of  horses  averaged  only  6  piles  per  10-hr.  day,  making  the  cost 
about  $1.50  per  pile  for  the  labor  of  driving.  This  gang  was  too 
small,  and  worked  deliberately. 
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Cost  of  Driving  Foundation  Piles  fbr  A  fiullding.— On  this  work, 
which  consisted  in  driving  long  piles  for  the  foundation  of  a  building 
in  Jersey  City,  a  pile  driver  mounted  on  roll^s  was  used.  The  lead- 
ers were  60  ft.  long,  and  provided  with  two  head  sheaves,  6ne  for 
the  hammer  rope  and  one  for  the  rope  used  in  hauling  and  raising 
the  piles.  The  hammer  weighed  2.100  lbs.;  arid  the  engine  wa^  a 
double-drum  friction-clutch.  The  piles  were  of  sipruce  50  ft  long; 
and  were  driven  their  foU  length  in  soft  clay.  For  tlie  first  10  ft. 
the  piles  were  driven  without  ringing.  When  the  pile  head 
readied  the  bottom,  of  the  leaders,  a  short  wooden,  follower  was  tiaed 
for  the  last  10  to  25  blows.  The  pile  ring  was  then  pulled  off  the 
pile  by  a  short  iron  peavy  lifted  by  the  pile  rope.  The  piles  were 
stacked  up  in  the  street  about  100  ft.  away  from  the  dfiver.  and 
were  "snaked  over,"  when  wanted ;  the  pile  rope  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  For  the  first  few  blows  the  hammer  had  a  fall  of  only 
5  ft,  and  about  25  blows  per  mln.  were  delivered.  But  after  that 
the  fall  of  the  hammer  was  12  ft.  and  about  18  blows  per  min.  were 
delivered.  It  rotiuired  about  110  blows  to  drive  a  pile  .Its  full  50  ft. 
The  time  requii^efl  to  dtivfe  one  pile  was  as  follows : 

MJnutes. 

Hooking  on  dragging  pile  to  driver B 

Hoisting  pile  and  getting  it  in  place 

Hammering  pile   .  . .  ., *] 

Putting  ring  on  pile  . , .' >r } 

Placing  follower  on  pile •  -yA. ^ 

Removing   follower    from    pile ^.y, ....      1 

Remo^■^ng    ring   from   pile ,..:....  4        % 

ShifUng  pile  driver  2  ft J  \   I 

Total  time  per  pile '. •   17 

It  will  be  obser\-ed  that  the  hammer  was  actually  engagjed  in  ham- 
mering not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  tlihe.  When 
everj-thing  was  working  smoothly  35  piles  were  driven  in  10  hra, 
but  the  output  frequently  fell  bel^w  30  piles  in  a  da^due  to  sundry 
slight  delays  and  accidents.  \         ,     ?"   '-—    ^     -  ' 

The  cost  of  operating  the  dflvei^wa^s  fQll.owa>v^.. 

1  engineman ^,  ».p..,ft<^. -I  ?-^0 

1  man  up  the  ladder .". !•&" 

4  men  handling  and  guiding  pile. 6-00 

1  man   sharpening  piles l.&« 

1  foreman  handling  pile  rope,  etc 4.00 

1^   ton  coal,  at  J*. ....,.....,»;- .,.,... 2.00 

Total  per  day  for  I&bbr  and  fueT.  :: ...'.'..  .%\%.^^ 
Rent    of    pile    driver - 3.00  .' 

Total,  at  60  to  70  cts.  per.  pile ?21.00      ^  ^^"j 

This  does  not  Ineliidie   cost   of   delivering  and   removing  th»;|^^ 

driver.  -  ^'^ 

The  Construction  and  Cost  of  a  Smal!   Pile   Driver.*— Frequently 

a  pile  trestle  must  be  buUt  and  the  number  of  piles  to  be  driven  male! 

not  warrant  buying".' of"  "even^  hiring,  a  pile  driver  «fordlnaiiri  " 

^Engineenng-Contractmg,  January,  1906. 
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In  such  cases  a  small  driver  may  be  built  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  it 
will  do  very  eftective  work  where  the  piles  are  to  be  driven  to  a 
moderate  depth.  Such  a  driver  (Fig.  5)  was  built  by  the  managing 
editor  of  this  journal  some  years  ago,  and  a  description  of  it  will 
be  given. 

I.  The  "leads,"  or  "gins,"  that  guided  the  hammer  were  made  of  4-In. 
X  6-ln.  sticks,  30  ft.  long.  The  hammer  was  of  cast  iron  and 
weighed  only  1,200  lbs.  The  rope  that  raised  the  hammer  was  1-in. 
manilla.  One  end  of  this  hammer  rope  was  fastened  to  the  "nip- 
pers" that  clutched  the  lugs  on  the  hammer.     The  other  end  of  the 
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Fig.  5. — Small  Pile  Driver. 


rope  passed  through  a  pulley  and  around  a  wooden  drum  12  Ins. 
In  diameter.  At  one  end  of  this  wooden  drum  was  fastened  a 
wooden  "bull  wheel,"  60  Ins.  in  diameter.  Another  rope  was  wound 
around  this  "bull  wheel,"  and  a  horse  was  hitched  to  the  rope.  The 
horse  easily  raised  the  hammer  to  the  top  of  the  "leads,"  whore  the 
"nippers"  were  automatically  tripped,  allowing  the  hammer  to  fall. 
The  reader  will  note  that  only  one  pulley  block  was  used.  The  use 
of  a  drum  and  "bull  wheel"  made  it  unnecessary  to  get  any  more 
blocks,  and- thus  reduced  the  first  cost;  but,  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, a  "bull  wheel"  and  drum  does  not  consume  the  power  of  the 
horse  in  friction  to  any  such  degree  as  is  the  case  where  pulley 
blocks  are  used. 
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The  bill  of  lumber  for  the  driver  Is  as  follows: 

Piece.    In.     In.    ft.  Ft.  B.  M. 

2—  4  X    6x30  (leads)      120  u 

1 —  6x6x4  (cross-piece)      12 

2 —  6x    6x16    (base)     96 

2 —  2x    4x32  (ladder)     43 

2 —  2x    4x    2  (ladder  rungs)    24 

2 —  4  X    4  X  2 6  (  sway  braces )    64 

1  -  2  X    4  X  20  (long    front    sill) 13 

1 —  2x    4  xl4  (fhort    rear   sill) 3 

1 — 12  X  12  X    4  (drum)     48 

30—  1  X  12  X    6  (bull    wheel)     180 

Total 603 

About  24  bolts,  lA  X  8  Ins..  were  used,  and  a  few  pounds  of  nail& 
Tlie  wooden  drum  and  "bull  wheel"  required  more  time  to  make  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  driver.  The  drum  was  shaped  out  of  a  12-in.  x 
12-ln.  stick,  but  was  left  square  where  the  "bull  wheel"  was  to  be 
fastened  on.  At  each  end  of  the  wooden  drum,  a  wooden  axle,  4 
ins.  in  diameter  and  6  ins.  long,  was  cut  out ;  and  these  axles  were 
fitted  to  wooden  bearing  blocks,  and  were  well  daubed  with  axle 
grease.  The  wooden  "bull  wheel"  was  made  of  five  layers  of  1  in. 
by  12  in.  planks  spiked  together;  one  layer  running  one  way,  the 
next  layer  In  the  opposite  direction.  First,  three  of  these  layers 
were  spiked  together,  and  a  5-ft.  circle  was  marked  on  them.  Then 
with  a  key-hole  saw  the  5-ft.  wheel  was  cut  out.  On  each  side  of 
this  wheel  was  spiked  another  layer  of  plank  and  sawed  to  a  circle 
5  ft.  8  ins.  diameter.  These  two  layers  formed  the  rims  of  the 
"bull  wheel"  and  kept  the  "bull  rope"  from  slipping  off. 

Two  carpenters  and  two  laborers  built  this  driver  in  two  days,  at 
a  cost  of  S18  for  labor.  The  total  cast  was: 

700  ft  B.  M.,  at  $20 %   14.00 

Bolts   and    nails 2.00 

Labor    18.00 

1.200-lb.   pile   hammer 50.00 

1   pair  nippers    5.00 

1   snatch   block    3.00 

240  ft.    of    1-in.   rope 10.00 

Total    $102.00 

The  driver  weighed  1%  tons,  exclusive  of  the  hammer,  and  was 
easily  loaded  on  a  wagon. 

The  cost  of  driving  piles  with  it  is  given  in  the  following  para- 
graph. 

Cost  of  Driving  Piles  for  Wagon  Road  Trestles. — It  was  neces- 
sary to  drive  piles  for  a  number  of  wagon  road  trestles  across 
ravines,  which  were  often  separated  by  several  miles.  A  light  pile 
driver  that  could  readily  be  moved  from  place  to  place  was  built, 
as  described  on  page  1000. 

Plies  were  driven  in  bents  of  three  piles  each,  bents  20  ft.  apart. 
In  fairly  hard  ground  the  piles  were  driven  only  5  or  6  ft.  deep. 
Due  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  in  nearly  all  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  build  a  light  scaffolding  on  which  to  run  the  driver 
across  each  creek.      This  scaffolding  was  made  of  sticks  cut  from 
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the  forest  alongside,  and  cost  nothing  except  for  labor,  which  Is 
included  inithe  cost  of  ?1  given  below.  The  young  contractor  would 
be  apt  to  overlook  this  item  of  scaffolding,  but  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  a  driver  of  this  kind  must  have  a  level  runway 
on  which  to  work,  and,  if  the  groimd  is  irregular,  it  must  either  be 
graded  or  scaffolding  put  up.     Usually  scaffolding  is  cheaper  than 

grading. ,  ,      .     '  ;  ,  ,         ,     ".  ■ 

The  crew  consisted  of  4  men  and  1  horse,  i  It  womIcI  take  them 
about  2^  tJays  to  move  the  driver  4 -miles 'over  poor  roads,  and  erect 
a  staging  upon  which  to  drive  a  seven-bent  trestle.  Then  they  would 
average  10  piies  driven,  per.  10-hr.  day.  TJi.e  cost  of  actual  driving 
w^s  about  %1  per  pile,  wages  being  $10  a  day.  for,  th€(  crew ;.  to 
Which  must  be  added  another  $1  per  pile  for  lost  time  nioving, 
driver  fr6m  one  trestle  to  the  next  and  building  staging. 'Itlil^wa^ 
the  average  cost  on  six  trestles,  84  piles  being  driven.       '^''^^  "'  '    : 

.  Cedar  piles  were  largely  used  for  this  ;Work,  as  the  driving  was 
light,  and  as  the  durability  of  cedar  is  greater  than,, other  woods. 
After  driving  the  pile?,  2  ^en  would  saw  off  the  heads  of  18  piles 
in  3  hrs.,  at  6  cts.  per  pile.,  These  piles  averaged  20  ft.  in  length, 
E^nd  with  axnien  at  $2  a  day  each,  tli^y  were  cut  down  and  trimmed 
for  25  cts.  a  pile,  and  Ua\iled  3  miles  over  rough  roads  for  SO  cts. 
more  per  pile.  _ 

-  I  found  it  economic  to  sublet  the  pile  driving  to  a  reliable  car- 
penter who  would  work  with  his  gang  of  three  men,  and  earn  good 
wages  for  himself  and  crew  if  paid  $2  tor  driving  each  pile,  includ- 
ing ail  moving  and  building  of  staging.  The  work  just  described 
was  done  in  this  way.  Work  handled  thus  generally  insures  activ- 
ity 6n  the  part  of  small  gangs  of  men  and  reduces  the  charges  for 
superlnt-endence  to  a  very  small  percentage. 

Cost  of  Driving  Piles  for  Trestle  Renewals.*— Mr,  G,  H.  Herrold  is 
author  of  the  following  work  done  on.  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Ry.   in  Minnesota.  '  , 

I  have  compiled  the  following  statement  [the  cortjplete  tabulation 
of  each  day's  work  Is  given  in.  Engineering-Contracting,  but  not 
reprinted  here]  from  daily  reports  of  the  performance  of  pile  driver 
working'  on  pile  bridge  renewals  during  the  1905  season,  to  show 
ttfig'^umber  of  piles  driven  each'day  and  the  labor  cost  per  iSile;  the 
totaf  labor  cost  per  day,  the  delays  and  the  .average  labisitrobs^.per 
pile,  for  the.  season's  rfiorKrn  c.\  :'  iWnr  -•- '   '  vi  •''''■   if   "''■•••  •'•i''' 

I  have  done  this  to  show  the  great  variation  In  the  cost  per  pile, 
coBoparing  one  day's  work  witli  another,  and  yet  the  relative  low 
average  cost  of  the  total  work  done,  and,  to  determine  a  basis  for 
estimating  more  closely  the  cost  of  pile  renewals. 

A  3,000  lb.  drop  hamfner  was  used;  25  bridges  were  opened,  the 
work  on  each  bridge  varying  from  complete  renewal  to  one  bent 
rsoi&wal.  Driver  was  supplied  with  PUigg  by  making  shipments,  by 
b^^lges,  0,3,  far  as  possible,,  and  «pjB  .c^.jlo?^  erf  .assorted  len^bft,  a,s 
Q3{ti;a%  w.a8  kept  in  work  ; train,, -r^    ,.-f-    hi.vri         .  ;i   .,• 

— '■   '  'J  1   ■      <•  ;;.,  i.foyir;iH    ii\^Al   a  fticiid   oi  xtr- 

*£lngifieer.in0-Cqntr^Mna^,:^f,\^^rtW^Pi,lT      .-A'<otj   rtono   "> 
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..  Three  hundred  and  ntnety-obepHes  Weredrfv**  W  J*  fOAW.  ^orrtf- 
Ing  days,  or  an  average  of  12.2  piles  per  day,  the'hia'xftnum  cbSt"  per 
pile  for  any  day  was  (10.57,  and  the  minimum  cost  was  $1.28.  The 
cost  per  pile  for  the  season  was  $2.88.  The  pile*  varied  in  length^ 
from  20  ft.  .to  4  0  ft.,  and  were  driven  9  to  21  ft.  In  the  ground. 
The  average  dally  ejcpense  was  as  followa: 

P^r;d?jy. 

Pile  driver  crew,  waijos $21,0^ 

Wqrk  train,  wages. l !  r.t 

Total,  12.2  piles,  at  ^_.6i , , ^«i.iO 

In  tbe  32  days'  work,  8d  hrs.  were  lost  by  delays  due  to  trafiQc, 
etc^  or  about  25%  of  the  working  time^,  i vi    .  k  i     ■;  r  , 

The  character  of  the  driving  varied  from  4iell  rock  (reqidr^S 
cast  shoes)  quick  sand,  and  indurated  clay  to  perfect  material.  ■"' 

The  train  crew  consisted  of  engineer,  fireman,  conductor,  and 
brakemen.  i«    J"    ■  ■'<•..  V 

The  pile  driver  crew  consisted  of  a  foreniiiai;''eii|rlne^, -fl^Aliaft 
and  eight  men.  ;   .    .  >'■'  ^if* 

The  men  were  cared  I'br'^  fin' Isd^rdliig  cars  which  were  self-sop- 
porting.  '"  i     "   ■•,  ; 

The  following  is  a  type  of  the  dsiily  performance  report; 

Division  Engineer. 

Drove  16  piles  Br.  A188  and  transferred  piling  in  KC&MB  690 
to  a  local  flat.  Worked  10  men,  expense  $21.48.  Delayed  2  hrs., 
40  mins..  as  follows :  40  min.  by  No.  274  ;  50  min.  running  for  water; 
30  min.  by  No.  203;  40  min.  by  No.  204.  Will  finish  A188  to-mor-* 
row,   want   orders. 

Pile   Driver   Foreman. 

Cost  of  Driving  Piles  for  a  Trestle,  N.  P.  Ry.— Mr.  E.  H.  Beckler 
gives  the  following  data  on  driving  piles  for  a  railway  trestle  and 
three  truss  bridges  on  the  N.  P.  Ry.,  at  Duluth,  Minn,  by  contract 
in  1884.  The  work  was  all  done  in  the  wintel*,  and  about  2,340  piles 
were  driven,  of  which  460  were  In  foundations.  The  trestle  was 
5,000  ft.  long.  A  pile  driver,  having  leaders  65  ft.  long,  and  a  2,600-^ 
lb.  hammer,  was  used.  The  piles  were  of  Norway  aiid"  white  pine, 
the  average  length  being  51  ft.  From  50  to  150  blows  were  struck 
on  each  pile. '  With  a  20-ft.  fall  the  hammer  struck  7  blows  per 
min.  The  penetration  was  10  to  42  ft.  The  average  cut-off  was  5  ft. 
for  the  trestle  piles.  ,  The  pile  driven  engine  was-  mounted 'on  the 
driver  platform  to  give  stability  and  for  ease  of  m(n'ing.  A  900-lb. 
follower  was  used  in  driving, some  of  the  piles,,  but  it  was  found  to 
reduce  the  penetration  of  each  blow  about  20%,  and  it  did  not  save 
the  heads  of  the  piles  from  more  or  less  shattering. 

Some  piles  were  driven  butt  down,  but  it  added  259^  to  the  cos! 
ot  driving;  and  It  was  believed  tAat' the •  KmaTl  end,  being  exposed 
would  decay  faster  than  the  butt  end.     Moreover,  the  area  dt  the 
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small  end  was  so  small  that  the  pile  would  not  stand  heavy  driving 
without  shattering.  .; 

The  cost  of  operating  one  pile  driver  was  about  $38  a  day  and 
from  Dec.  11  to  Mar.  5  the  record  of  its  work  was  as  follows: 

Per  pile. 

202  piles  (32  ft.  long),  19.2  piles  per  day $2.25 

134  piles  (44  ft.  long),  23.3  piles  per  day 1.65 

364  piles   (60  ft.  long),  25.1  piles  per  day 1.50 

379  piles  (66  ft.  long),  19.2  piles  per  day 1.95 

73  piles   (65  ft.  long),  22.5  piles  per  day 1.85 

These  costs  represent  the  cost  to  the  contractor. 

As  many  as  30  piles  a  day  for  4  consecutive  days  were  driven. 
The  average  cost  of  driving  these  1,152  piles,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
nearly  $1.75  per  pile. 

The  driving  was  done  after  the  ice  had  formed  in  the  bay,  and 
the  pile  driver  was  supported  by  the  ice  during  driving. 

The  soil  was  7  ft.  of  clay  under  which  was  sand.  Before  the  work 
■ysras  begun,  test  piles  were  driven  from  a  scow  along  the  line  of 
the  trestle  300  ft.  apart.  This  enabled  the  engineers  to  make  out 
an  accurate  bill  of  pile  timber  for  the  work. 

It  was  found  that  Norway  pine  piles  stood  the  driving  in  cold 
weather  (as  low  as  — 15°  F.)  much  better  ^han  wtiU^  Pifi®  I  ^or, 
when  wood  freezes,  it  is  brittle. 

The  test  piles  were  nearly  all  broken  off  several  feet  below  the 
ground  level,  by  the  side  thrust  of  the  ice  that  formed  to  a  thickness 
Qt  4  ft.  after  the  piles  were  driven.  Three  test  piles  were  pulled  up 
by  the  Ice,  although  they  had  been  driven  40  ft.  into  mud.  The 
combined  strength  of  four  piles  in  a  bent  was  required  to  resist  the 
lateral  thrust  of  ice  pushed  by  the  wind.  The  Ice  was  unable 
to  lift  the  piles  once  the  trestle  was  finished. 

Coct  of  Pile  Driving,  O.  &  St.  L.  Ry. — Mr.  A.  E.  Buchannan  gives 
the  following  data  of  work  done,  Oct.  22  to  Dec.  17,  1889,  on  the 
Omaha  &  St  Louis  Ry.,  by  company  labor.  There  were  46  days 
worked,  the  actual  working  time  being  6  hrs.  52  mins.  per  day. 
The  railway  driver  drove  1,267  piles  in  these  316  hrs.  of  which  time 
14  hrs.  were  lost  in  lowering  the  leads  344  times,  or  2%  mins.  each 
time.  The  average  time  to  drive  a  pile,  it  will  be  seen,  was  15  mins. 
The  average  depth  driven  was  14  ft.'  The  work  was  on  41  different 
trestles,  each  averaging  101  ft.  long.  Wages  were  $2.40  for  engine- 
men,  $2.00  for  fireman,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  laborers.  The  cost  of 
t^e  46  days'  work  was: 

Wages    $1,684 

Fuel,    etc. 262 

-Total,  1,267  piles,  at  $1.54 $1,946 

The  poorest  day's  wprl^^w^.l^. piles ;  the  best,  44  pUe|i»,;  .flji^  aver- 
age, 28  piles. 

Cost  of  Pile  Driving,  C.  &  E.  I.  Ry.— Mr.  A.  S.  Markley  gives  the 
following  data  relatlye  to  the  cost  of  driving  4  36  piles  on  16  Jobs, 
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avera^ng  27  piles  on  each  Job.  The  work  waS  done  In  1902  for 
the  C.  &  E.  I.  Ry.,  using  a  self-propelling  railway  pile  driver  made 
by  the  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.  No  locomotive  was  re- 
quired as  the  driver  could  run  at  a  speed  of  M  miles  an  hour  and 
pull  5  cars  on  a  level  road.  The  leads  were  ^^  ft.  long;  the  ham- 
mer, 2.900  lbs. ;  the  hoisting  rope,  2Tin. ;  and  the  engine  30-hp., 
double  cylinder.  The  leads  could  be  raised  in  2  mins.  The  engine- 
man  received  J2.50  a  day;  the  fireman.  ?1.50;  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  laborers,  except  the  foreman.  The  average  cost  of  driving 
each  pile  was  75  cts. ;  and  each  pile  averaged  24  ft.  long,  although 
the  range  was  from  14  to  42  ft. 

The  Record  for  Rapid  Driving  on  the  O.  &  M.  R.  R. — As  illus- 
trating what  can  be  done  under  favorable  conditions  where  men  are 
rushing  their  work,  a  record  given  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Fitch,  Engineer  of 
Maintenance-of-Way,  Ohio  &  Miss.  R.  R.,  Is  interesting.  A  pile 
driver  crew  drove  28  piles  (7  bents  of  4  piles  each)  in  3  hrs.,  at  a 
cost  of  30  cts.  per  pile.  The  piles  averaged  21  ft.  long  ancl  were 
driven  15  ft  into  the  ground. 

Cost  of  a   Pile  Trestle.  Sheet   Piles,    Etc Mr.  Henry  H.    Carter 

gives  the  following  costs  of  building  a  trestle  across  a  pond  in  Mass- 
achusetts. The  work  was  done  by  contract,  occupying  five  months, 
beginning  November,  1883,  and  ending  April  9,  1884.  The  piles 
were  driven  in  bents  of  8  piles  to  the  bent,  bents  4  ft.  apart,  and 
capped  with  10  x  lO's  35  ft.  long,  notched  down  (dapped)  2  ins.  on 
each  pile.  On  the  caps  were  laid  four  lines  of  8  x  10-ln.  stringers, 
and  on  these  were  laid  the  ties  for  a  double  track  road  for  con- 
tractor's dump  cars.  This  trestle  was  filled  with  gravel,  and  after- 
ward all  but  the  two  outer  piles  in  each  bent  were  cut  off  7  ft.  below 
water  and  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  masonry  conduit.  The  aver- 
age length  of  the  3,750  piles  driven  was  37  ft.,  about  25<?'o  of  the 
piles  being  over  45  ft.  long.  With  the  hammer  falling  about  12  ft, 
318  of  the  piles  penetrated  less  than  1  in.  under  the  last  blow  (very 
hard  driving)  ;  950  piles  penetrated  1.3  to  2.7  ins.  under  the  last 
blow  (hard  driving)  ;  2,016  piles  penetrated  3  to  4  Ins.  under  the 
last  blow  (medium  driving)  ;  and  141  piles  penetrated  over  4  ins. 
under  the  last  blow  (easy  driving).  In  gerieral  the  piles  were 
driven  through  several  feet  of  very  soft  mud  and  12  ft.  into  tho 
hard  bottom.  The  piles  were  driven  by  two  floating  pile  drivers  sup- 
ported on  a  raft  made  of  timbers  and  empty  oil  barrels.  The  cost 
of  the  work  was  as  follows : 
Making  Pile  Driver: 

Foreman,  7  days,  at  $3.25 %   22.75 

Engineman.  7  days,  at  $3.25 22.75 

Laborers,    15    days,   at   $1.75 26.25 

Carpenter.  14  days,  at  $2.25 31.50 

Carpenter,  18  days,  at  $2.00 36.00 

Gins    124.00 

Floats    314.95 

Total  making  driver $578.20 

The  cost  of  building  this  driver  if  distributed  over  the  3,638  pUea 
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driven,  amounts  to  nearly   16  cts.   per  pile.     The  other  costs  were 
an  follows: 

Loading  and  Transporting  Piles: 

(  ,,,        Forernan,    96^    days,    at    $2.00 ,-,>i.  i^|  ,  1?2.50 

'■'■'        Laborers,   449   days,   at  $1.75 -•  i4r r*  nr^SM^      Ui..t 

-'>■''■■      Horse,    10^4%    days,  at   $1.50 ..'.'.'?".•'' ""llrirt     *"■  ' 

Sleds    '. . . .     '     3.50 

Total   loading,    etc.    $1,138.87 

Pile  Driving: 

Foreman,   82   days,   at  $3.25 266.50 

Foreman,  llgi^   days,  at  $3.00 355.50 

Foreman,  95  days,  at  $2.50 237.50 

Engineman,  87  days,  at  $3.25 287.75 

Engineman,    103M:    days,   at   $2.50 258.75 

Topman,   166  days,  at   $2.00 332.00 

Topman,   17   days,  at   $1.75,, 29.75 

Deckhand,  1161/2  days,  at  $2.25 262.12 

Deckhand,    255%    days,   at   $2.00 510.50 

Deckhand,  280  days,  at  $1.75... 490.00 

Laborer,   20   days,  at  $1.0Q.,..,„ 20.00 

•  Carpenter,  177  days,  at  $2.25. . . ,  39  8.25 

Carpenter,  172  days,  at  $2.00. 344.00 

Freight  on  pile   drivers    , , 75.00 

Coal,  35  tons,  at  $6.40-.  . '.' .-.  . ;  .' 224.00 

Use  of  plant.  180  days,  at  .$1.50 270.00 

11  M  spruce  braces,  at.  $14 154.00 

872  lbs.  spikes  in  braces,  at  3  cts '. . 26.16 

Tools 120.00 

Total     driving     $4,661.98 

Piles: 
3,638  spruce  piles  fnv.  ",7  ft.  each),  at  $2.2«.  .|8,221.88 

Grand   total    (cxcl.   driver) $14,'022.53 

The  loading  And  transporting  pf  the  3,638  piles  cost  $0.32  per 
pile.  The  driving  cost  $1.50  per  pile,  the  average  number  of  piles 
driven  being  20  per  day.  The  cost  of  each  pile  averaged  $2.26.  The 
total  cost  of  each  pile  driven  was  $4.04,  including  cost  of  making 
^ow.  Interest  on  driver,  labor,  fuel  and  cost  of  pile.  The  use  of 
plant  at  $1.50  a  day  la  too  lo^  an  .estimate  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, f       :,  :       <;-  •■    '     ■ 

The  cost  of  the  materials  aHd  IsJtibr  for  caps,   stringers  and  ties 
(t'fterc  were  no  sway  braces)   was  aS  follows : 
Transporting  Timber: 

I  iE^breman,  .19  days,  kt  p.Od $      38.00 

Laborer.    89   days,  at   $1.75 155. To 

Laborer.  4  days,  at  $1.50 _••••><  vi,M'  •  „   .  „x!^!.* 

Hor.se,   20  days,  at  $1.50 r.  iP.\f4  .Vl'}.  H''     30.00 

siea ' .r»%:.'.z. .*« . .-w. /v .7..^      i.eo 

','. Total  itranaportlng    timber $    231.25 

tdl>or'6n  Caps  and  Stringers: 

Foreman,  16  days,  at:$3.25 $      52.00 

Foremfm,  20  days,  at  $2.50 ,^M9, 

Carpenter,   60  days,   at   $2.25 H^Sn 

Carpenter,  58  days,  at  $2.00 >  a6  Cit»t*fajf >"  *  ;t  116.00 

8)!:f  Total  labor  on  caps,  etc .'..»......$    353.00 
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Caps  and  Stringers: 

159   M   spruce,   at   $16.10 $2,559.90 

12  M  spruce  bolsters,  at  $13.50 162.00 

3.6  M  spruce  plank,  at   ?14.00 .'.'.'.lO 

10,4'tO  lbs.  bolts,  at  -'\  cts r^T.cn 

S.S30  lbs.  bolts,  at  3  cts. '  1  !  no 

88  lbs.   spikes,  at  3  cts -.64 

Building  derricks   ."j.^O 

Tools 2S.nO 

Total  labor  and.  mtls.  for  caps  and  stringers.$3.559.57 

The  cost  of  transporting  timbers  to  the  trestle  ($281.25)  applies 
not  only  to  the  175  M  of  caps  and  stringers,  but  also  to  24  M  of  ties 
and  27  M  of  sheet  piling  and  wales,  making  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing practically  $1  per  M.  The  other  labor  Involved  in  placing  the 
caps  and  stringers  ($353)  after  delivery.  Is  eqalvalent  to  T2  per  M, 
making  a  total  of  $3  per  M  for  the  labor  on  the  caps  and  strihgera 
The  cost  of  placing  the  ties  was  as  follows   : 

Placing   Ties: 

Laborer,  41^  days,  at  $1.00 $     4.50 

Laborer,  6  days,  at  $1.50 9.00 

Laborer,  51%  days,  at  $2.00- yii..* 103.5* 

Total  placing  ties $117.00 

Ties: r,o  >•■    ■  zr 

24.18  M  spruce  ties,  at  $14 $338.52 

540  lbs,  spikes,  at  3  cts 16.20     .,., 

Total  labor  and  mtls ..:... $471.72      i^,,': 

From  this  It  appears  that  the  cost  of  ptaclng  ties  tras  nftarftf 
$5  per  M  (or  21.3  cts.  per  tie)  to  which  must  be  added  $1  per  M  for 
loading   and    transporting. 

The  cost  of  sheet  piling  was  as  follows:  '  . 

Sheet  Piling: 

25.5   M   sMet   piling,   at   $18.60 $474.30        ' 

1.2   M   spruce  wales,   at   $16.00 J.9«2Q 

205  lbs.  spikes,  at  3  cts , ,    &.I0, 

Interest  on  pile  driver,  16  days,  at  $1.40 22.40 

'.     ;■  •  -.3  tons  coal,  at   $6.40 19.20 

irS    :■     Foreman,    16    davs.   at   $3.25... 52.00 

Engineman,  16  days,  at  $3.25 52.00 

Topman,    16   days,   at    $2.00 32.00 

Deckhand,   16  davs,  at  $2.00. 32.00 

Deckhand,   40%   days,  at  $1.75 71.31 

Carpenter,  32   days,  at  $2.00 6,4.00 

Total  sheet  piling $844.56  ' 

The  cost  of  driving  the  2o.S.>!t^'^ncI  placing  the_  1.2  "M  jr^s  tveafly 
$13  per  M.  This  sheet  piling  was  4-ih.  tpngii'^d  eihd  grooved,  dtfyen 
for  two  culverts.  '     [     .     .^    '  ._       ' . 

The  cost  of  sawing,  dapp4ng  (notched  2  ins.)  and  fitting  280  caps 
for  280  pile  bents  of  6  piles  to  the  bent  was  as  follows:  Cost  to  saw 
off  piles,  and  fit  caps,  $2.95  per  cap,  or  $2  per  M  (for  each  cap 
was  10x10  ins.  X  18  ft.).  The  piles  were  sawed  off  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wet  trench,  and  it  cost  90  cts.  per  bent  to  saw  away  the  earth. 
Carpenters  received  $2.50,  laborers  $1.25,  and  foreman  13.50  i  da^F 
The  gang  consisted  of  1  foreman,  3  laborers  and  4  carpenters.    '^  - 
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These  caps  were  covered  with  a  platform  of  4-ln.  spruce  plank 
run  lengthwise  of  the  trench,  laid  to  break  joint,  and  spiked  to  the 
caps  with  8-in.  cut  spikes.  This  platform  was  laid  with  a  force 
of  1  foreman,  at  $3.50;  8  laborers,  at  $1.50,  and  1  carpenter,  at 
$2.50.  The  cost  of  laying  900  M  was  $7.40  per  M.  The  contrac- 
tor doing  this  work  failed.  • 

Cost  of  a  Pile  Dockipg — This  work  consisted  in  driving  a  row 
of  oak  piles,  25  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  centers,  to  an  average  depth  of 
10  ft.  into  gravel.  The  piles  were  sheeted  on  the  rear  with  3-in. 
oak  plank  laid  horizontally  and  breaking  joints.  A  waling  piece, 
of  10  X  12-ln.  oak,  was  bolted  along  the  front  face  of  this  docking, 
and  anchored  back  to  stone  deadmen.  The  anchor  rods  were  1%- 
in.,  spaced  10  ft.  apart.  Back  of  this  docking  an  earth  fill  wae 
placed,  but  the  following  costs  relate  only  to  the  timber  work. 
A  pile  driver,  mounted  on  rollers,  and  operated  by  a  friction-clutch 
engine,  was  used.     The  daily  cost  of  operation  ^yas  as  follows : 

7  men,  at  $1.50 ..;^.  .v.';  .$10.50 

1  foreman ^ .. .      3.00 

1  pair    of    horses    '.' ... .  '-   1,50 

Rent  of  driver  and  engine .~...  .3.00 

%  ton  coal,  at  $4 1.00 

Total,  10  piles  driven,  at  $1.90 $19.00 

The  piles  were  of  oak  ahfl  two  of  the  men  peeled  and  pointed 
them  and  square-sawed  the  heads.  The  horses  were  used  to  drag 
the  piles  up  to  the  driver.  There  was  some  grading  and  scaffolding 
work  necessary  to  provide  a  level  runway  for  the  driver.  The 
foreman  was  not  a  good  manager,  and  the  cost  was  much  higher 
than,  it  should  have  been.  On  one  day  when  the  work  was  pushed 
and  when  conditions  were  favorable,   25  piles  were  driven. 

The  labor  cost  of  placing  the  sheet  planking  and  wale  piece  was 
$4.50  per  M,  about  80%  of  the  timber  being  the  3-in.  planking. 
This  work  was  done  by  common  laborers  working  In  pairs,  at  $1.50 
each  per  10-hr.  day.  The  piles  were  not  always  plun.b  and  seldom 
spaced  exactly,  so  that  a  measuring  pole  had  to  be  used  to  fit 
each  plank,  and  every  plank  had  to  be  sawed  separately  by  the 
men.  Had  the  engineer  so  designed  the  work  that  the  planks  could 
have  been  set  on  end,  like  sheet  piling,  all  this  fitting  and  sawing 
of  individual  planks  could  have  been  avoided,  with  consequent  re- 
duction in  the  cost.  Moreover  there  would  have  been  less  wast- 
age of  plank.  Such  a  design  would  have  necessitated  two  more 
small-sized  wale  pieces,  but  it  would  have  made  easy  the  removal 
of  any  single  plank  at  any  time  for  repairs  due  to  rotting.  In  bor- 
ing the  oak  wale  pieces  and  piles  with  a  1%-in.  ship  auger,  a  man 
would  bore  12  Ins.  In  5  mlns.  It  took  5  mins.  for  two  men  to  cut 
off  a  10  X  12-ln.  oak  stick  using  a  crosscut  saw.  1:'* 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  plans  called  for  the  driving  6^ 
3  X  8-ln.  oak  sheet  piling  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.  by  hand,  using  wooden 
mauls.  It  was  found  Impossible  to  drive  these  planks  more  than 
2  ft.  into  the  gravel  without  battering  the  heads  to  pieces. 
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Data  on  Driving  Plumb  and  Batter  Piles,  New  York  Docks. — "btii 
Charles  W.  Raymond  gives  the  follorwing  data  on  the  driving  dt 
piles  for  docks,  Hudson  River,  New  York  City,  prior  to  1880:  Piles 
were  driven  with  a  scow  pile  driver,  the  scow  being  3  x  20  x  42  ft., 
provided  with  leaders  50  ft.  long.  The  engine  was  a  10-hp.  friction- 
clutch  hoisting  engine,  with  double  cylinders,  fix  12  ins.  The  boiler 
was  15  hp.  upright-  A  crew  of  8  men  worked  8  hrs.  per  day  for 
the  city,  and  drove  10  to  15  piles  per  day.  The  piles  aver- 
aged about  65  ft  long,  and  were  driven  55  to  60  ft  below^ 
mean  low  water,  penetrating  about  10  ft.  of  gravel  and  cobbles 
(6-in.  and  less)  that  were  filled  in  over  the  dredged  area  before 
driving.  Then  the  piles  penetrated  about  25  ft.  of  river  muck, 
making  a  total  penetration  of  35  ft  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
driving  through  the  cobbles  and  gravel  without  brooming  the  piles. 
AH  piles  were  sharpened,  and  their  heads  were  squared.  T6~InaT^ 
cate  the  kind  of  driving,  two. .  records  of  50  piles  show  that  230< 
blow-s  of  the  hammer  were  required  to  secure  a  penetration  of  38 i 
ft,  or  180  blows  to  secure  a  penetration  of  33  ft  The  last  footj 
of  penetration  required  is  to  14  blows  of  a  3,d00-lb.  hammer  falling'' 
8   ft    (not  freely,  but   with   the  hammer  rope).         -     - ~  ; 

A  special  driver,  with  leaders  inclined  1  to  6,  wias  used  to  drive' 
batter  piles,  and  the  average  number  of  piles  driven  per  day  was 
about  half  as  many  a3  in  driving  plumb  piles,  or  5  to  7  piles  per  8- 
hr.  day.  The  number  of  blows  per  batter  pile  was  somewhat  great- i 
er  thati  per  plumb  pile,  but  by  no  means  enough  greater  to  account! 
for  the  slower  driving,  which  was  probably  due  to  difficulty  in" 
getting  the  batter  pile  properly-  started.  ' 

Data  on  Driving  Piles  for  Docks,  New  York. — ^Mr.  Eugene  Le«- 
tilhon  states  that  in  1&96  the  fallowing  comparative  records  were 
made  with  a  drop  hammer  and  a  Vulcan  steam  hammer :  The  driv- 
ing was  for  a  dock  on  the  Hudson  River,  New  York  City,  and  was 
very  hard  driving,  the  material  being  10  ft.  of  cobbles  underlaid  by 
sand  and  grravel.  The  piles  were  spaced  3  ft  apart,  and  driven 
from  scows.  The  drop-hanyner,  friction-clutch  machine  had  a  crew 
of  10  men.  It  required  175  blows  of  a  3,300-lb.  hammer  falling  10 
ft.  to  drive  a  pile;  arid  15  blows  were  struck  per  minute,  hence  the 
actual  time  of  hammering  a  pile  was  about  12  mlns.  The  piles 
were  55  to  60  ft.  long  and  penetrated  21  to  28  ft  The  .cresm. 
averaged  12  piles  per  10-hr.  day.  f     • 

As  compared  with  this  crew  of  8  men,  using  a  Vulcan  steam 
hammer,  averaged  18  piles  per  10  hrs.  The  machine  weighed  8,400 
lbs.,  and  the  striking  piston  weighed  4,000  lbs.  and  had  a  drop  of 
3%  ft.  It  struck  60  blows  per  minute,  and  some  piles  required  as 
many  as  1,200  blows.  Mr.  Lentilhon  does  not  make  it  clear  why 
fhe  steam  hammer  was  more  effective  than  the  drop  hammer.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  there  were  fewer  delays  in  straightening? 
up  the  pile  during  driving  when  a  steam  hammer  was  used.  He 
states  that  there  were  two  objections  to  the  steam  hammer,  one  of 
which  was  the  frequent  loss  of  the  "cap"  or  "saucepan,"  or  "hood," 
by  dropping  into  the  water,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  "cap" 
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w^ijB  worn  .out.  Only  38  piles  were  driven  with  each  cap  before' it 
was  worn  out.  The  second  objection  was  the  impracticability  of 
driving  crooked   piles.  i 

.  Cost  of  Pulling  Piles,  Driving  Piles  and  Timberwork.*— In  1899' 
the  city  of  New  York  let  a  contract  for  making  alterations  to  the 
temporary  bridge  over  the  Bronx  River  near  Westchester  avenue, 
Bronx  Borough.  The  contract  price  was  $950.  The  work  con- 
sisted of  the  tearing  out  of  the  old  pivot  pier,  cutting  off  one  span 
of  the  west  trestle  approach  and  adding  one  span  to  the  east  side. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  extfent  of  the  work. 

'  The  old  pivot  pier  was  constructed  of  piles  driven  to  rock  througW 
four  or  five  feet  of  hard  material,  probably  disintegrated  rock. 
The  piles  were  sway  braced,  were  capped  by  12  in.  x  12  in.  timber 
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aVid  h^'&'W  fif:''&te'k\)n^i»'o?'^HiW  Caps.  A  fend^'tack  about  90 
ft;  long  was  alWo '  renrioved.  This  fack  consisted  of  \fl^k,  %  ft.  center 
atid  timber,  3  In.  x  12  in.,  bolted  to  the  piles.  *'"  '  . 

?['he  contractor's  plant  consisted  of  a  pile  driver  and  scow  and 
and  driver  operated  from  the  scow.  According  to  the  terms  of 
tli^e  contract  aU  timb(;r  in  goo4  condition  could  be  used  over  again. 
Work  was  begun  June  14,  and  the  weathpr  was  favorable  for  good 
work. 

The  first, yor*fe.^pn,^  \KiafW  ttif5/t;ear4tjfi  .oiut,  of  the  old  pile  pivot 
pier  and  the  fender  ruplt.,!  I,n  ,this  wprk  the'  scow  pile  driver  was 
used  in  pulling  the  piles,  aboy^^^p  piles  being  removed  in  this  man- 
ner.., ^uCh  of  thesQ  pil^s  as  were  in  good  condltic)n  we^e  t\sed  In  the 
new  work.  In  addition  one  span  of  pile  trestle  WAS  C.ut  off  in  the 
■^"est  trestle  approach,  the  timber  being  sawed  off  close  to  the 
grroun^l..  1  ^  total  of  about  10  M  ft.  B.  M.  was  removed,  the  labor 
cost  bel|q^  ^as  follows; 
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Hours.  Rate,  cts.  Totat 

Foreman    48              45  J21.60 

Engineman    24              35  SA9 

Dock    builders  ■. ....96              27%  -i;.4a 

Watchman    ....:... 30              15  4.iO 

Total  10  M  ft.  at  |6.09 .l6o"90 

It  wi!s  necessary  to  feJccavate  a  small  amount  of  _inud  in  order  to 
allow  the  pile  driver  to  float  in  sufficiently  near  the'  p'lVot  pier,  and 
also  to  allow  the  placing  of  the  sway  bracing  as  low  as  possible. 
The  depth  of  the  cutting  was  3  ft  and  about  30  cu.  yds.  ot  n^aterial 
was  removed.     The  labor  cost  was  as  follows; 

-  Hoars.     Rate,  cts-         Total. 

Foreman     4  4»  ^l.SO 

Engineman    2  35  .TO' 

Dock  builders  ■.\..::\^,  .:■.:.   8     .         27V(i  2.20 

Watchman     .......  ..';^.  .;.^.. '2'-  15  .30 

Total.  30  cu.  yds.  at  14.«  cts /f  5.00 

In  driving  the  piles  the  scow  pile  driver  and  the  land  driver  were 
used,  the  latter,  however,  was  used  only  In  driving  the  piles  in  the 
bank  bents,  8  piles  t>eitlg  so  driven.  In  dll  83  piles  were  drivfen. 
The  piles  were  of  spruce,  about  25  ft.  long,  and  were  rather  slen- 
der. They  were  driven  through  about  5  ft.  of  disintegrated  rock, 
above  which  was  soft  mud,  to  solid -rock.  It  tqok  from  20  to  25 
blows  of  the  hammer  to  drive  each  pile.  The  hammer  was  raised 
by  a  friction  hoist,  and  fell  with  hoist  cable  attajched.  r-    )-,    -,    ^ 

The  labor  cost  of  driving  the  piles  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing tabl«;  ■    ■'■      1     /  '  '. 

Labor  Cost  of  t>Rivn«}'  TkiB'l''iiES. 

;..;;;    .  ;.                                       ,    .  ■  ■  Cost- 

i.  •       >                                       Hours.  Rate.  cts.  Total.  p€rpil^K.Ji 

Foreman    82  45  5  36.90  J0.44 

Engineman    41  35  14.35  .17 

Dock   builders    ..171  27%  47.03  .57 

Watchman    40  15  6.00  .07 

Total    $104.28  $1.2.5 

Labor  Cost  of  Frami^'g  and  Placing  Timbeb.  „ 

-  '     •'    '"''"':■  ''■■  '"■  cost pei'-iufr'tt- 

Hours.  Rate,  cts.  Total.       '  B.  M:- 

Foreman     ..166  45  $   74.70  JS.Oe,  ; 

Engineman     88  35  34.&0   ,  2.36- 

Dock   builders    363  27i4  100.^8  6.78 

Watchman    li"?  15   '  <    iSiSO'    '  1.30 

Total I229.0&  $15.50 

In  framing  and  pUcing  timber  about  14,800  ft.  B'.  M.  of  yelloW 
pine  lumber  was  used.  Some  of  this  was  new  and  some  was  taken 
from  the  old  work.  The  piles  were  cut  off  and  capped,  and  the 
stringers  and  floor  in  the  approaches  and  the  deck  of  tlie  pivot 
pier  were  placed.  A  railing  was  built  on  the  approaches  and  the 
sway  braces  and  fender  rack  were  bolted  into  position.  •  Little  fram- 
ing was  done.  The  labor  c6st  if  tiuJii'Wotk  fs  ^oWttin  tlie  acCotti- 
panying  table.  ■'•'I  ''-'o'^  '     '-    rV.  •>-*   ' ;  ";"!•)  :uo  ^-.vm  -    '-:;    ■:■":• 
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The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  shown  below: 
Labor:  .  .    . 

Tearing  out  old  work..... $  60.90 

Excavation 5.00 

Driving  piles 104!28 

Framing   and    placing    timber 229.08 

Total  labor $399.26 

Materials: 

53  piles  at  $2    $106.00 

Timber.  3.6  M  f t.  B.  M.  at  $30 108.00 

Bolts,    spikes,   etc.,   900  lbs.   at   5   cts. . 45.00 

Total $259.00 

Operating  Expenses: 

Towing     ,. $   30.00 

Coal  for  pile  driver,  2%  tons  at  |4. 10.00 

Repairs  to  plant .' 10.00 

Total    operating    expenses .;.;.$  50.00 

Total  cost    $679.00 

As  stated  previously  the   contract  price  was  $950. 

Work  of  this  character  is  generally  expensive  because  of  the 
small  gang  of  dock  builders  employed.  The  engineman's  wages 
and  plant  expense,  therefore,  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
cost. 

Cost  of  Driving  and  Sawing  Off  Piles. — Mr.  Eugene  Lentilhon 
gives  the  following  relative  to  a  pile  foundation  for  a  concrete 
sewer,  built  by  the  New  York  City  Dock  Dept.  The  piles  were 
driven  by  a  scow  driver  with  a  3,400-lb.  hammer,  which  worked  65 
days.  Wages  were  $2.30  for  laborers,  $3.50  for  engineman,  and 
$3.00  for  dock-builders,  per  10  hrs.  '  The  average  was  8  piles 
driven  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  $3.90  for  labor  of  driving.  The  pilea 
were  sawed  off  1  ft.  below  mean  low  water.  The  dock  builders 
fastened  small  battens  on  opposite  sides  of  a  pile  to  guide  the  saw, 
and  frequently  two  men  during  a  good  low  tide  sawed  off  3  piles. 
The  cost  of  sawing  off  was  $1.28  per  pile. 

Data  on  Driving  With  a  Steam  Hammer  and  Sawing  Off  Piles.^ 
Mr.  Sanford  E.  Thomson  gives  the  following  data  on  driving  and 
sawing  off  piles  for  the  Cambridge  Bridge,  at  Boston,  in  1901.  A 
Warrington  steam  hammer,  made  by  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  of 
Chicago,  was  used  by  the  contractors.  It  weighed  9,800  lbs.,  and 
the  striking  part  weighed  5,000  lbs.  With  90  to  100  lbs.  of  steam, 
the  hammer  would  strike  60  to  70  blows  per  minute,  falling  by 
gravity.  The  top  of  the  leaders  of  the  scow  driver  was  75  ft.  above 
the  water  surface.  After  a  pile  was  well  down,  an  oak  follower, 
14  ins.  square  and  30  ft.  long,  was  placed  on  the  pile  to  complete 
the  driving,-  so  that  the  pile  head  was  left  18  ft.  below  the  water 
surface.  The  average  1 0-hrs.  work  of  a  driver  was  1 00  piles,  but  on 
one  day  as  many  as  212  piles  were  driven  In  9  hrs.  The  piles 
were  40  ft.  long  and  driven  in  hard  clay. 

The  piles  were  cut  off  15  to  .34  ft.  below  low  water  by  a  rotary 
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saw  motmted  on  ancJther  scow.  A  40-hp.  engine  running  at  150 
revolutions  per  minute  was  geared  np  to  the  saw  shaft  so  a«  ^o 
liive  the  saw  at  about  450  revolutions  per  minute.  A  42-in.  saw 
was  mounted  at  the  lower  end  of  a  hollow  vertical  shaft  4  ins.  In 
diameter  and  60  ft  long.  This  shaft  was  supported  by  three  pil- 
low-block bearings  which  were  bolted  to  a  spud  14  Ins.  square  and 
60  ft  long;  so  that  when  the  spud  was  raised  or  lowered  the  saw 
8haft  moved  with  it  The  pulley  on  the  saw  sliaft  was  arranged 
to  rtlde  on  a  spline  or  key,  so  that  the  shaft  could  l>e  raised  with- 
out raising  the  pulley.  The  belt  from  the  pulley  ran  to  another 
pulley  mounted  on  a  short  vertical  jack-shaft,  provided  with  a 
bevel  gear  wheel  meshing  with  another  bevel  gear  wheel  on  a 
horizontal  shaft  driven  by  the  engine.  This  horizontal  shaft  was 
geared  to  the  engine  with  a  link  belt  This  machine  sawed  off  600 
to  800  piles  per  10-hr.  day.  The  spruce  piles  were  10  ins.  diameter. 
Cost  of  Driving  Piles  for  a  Swing  Bridge. — A  steel  highway  swing 
bridge,  240  ft  long,  and  IS-ft  roadway,  was  to  be  supported  on  a 
pier  in  the  center  of  the  river.  The  piles  were  Washington  flr, 
driven  to  an  average  depth  of  20  ft  In  grrvel.  The  penetration 
under  the  last  blow  of  a  2,40(yib.  haauner.  falling  freely  27  ft, 
was  3  to  4  ins.  A  scow  pile  driver  was  used,  and  the  force  to 
operate  it  was  as  follows: 

Per  day. 
1  englneman    %   3.00 

1  man  tripping  hammer    1.75 

2  men  guiding  pile 3.50 

2  men   making  ready   the   next  pile 3.50 

%  foreman   2.50 

%  ton  coal,  at  |9 3.00 

Total    per    10    hrs $15.25 

Rent  of  driver 6.00 

Total     $21.25 

This  force  averaged  26  piles  per  10-hr.  day.  The  foreman  super- 
vised another  gang  of  men,  so  that  half  his  wages  were  charged  to 
this  work.  The  piles  were  neither  peeled  nor  sharpened,  for  I 
found  no  economy  in  so  doing.  There  were  42  piles  in  the  pier, 
and  twice  as  many  more  in  the  pier  protection  bents  upstream  and 
downstream,  which  also  served  as  falsework  upon  whic'h  to  build 
the  bridge.  The  piles  in  these  bents  were  sawed  off,  capped  and 
sheeted  with  plank.  Two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw  would  saw  off 
30  of  the  piles  in  the  bents  in  10  hrs.,  at  about  12  cts.  per  pile.  The 
cost  of  sawing  off  the  piles  below  water  for  the  pier  is  given  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

Cost  of  Sawing  Off  42  Piles  Under  Water-.— K  was  necessary- to 
cut  off  42  piles,  4  ft.  below  extreme  low  water  for  the  pier  work 
Just  described.  A  gravel  bar  occupied  the  site  of  the  pier,  and,  al- 
though the  water  was  about  4  ft  deep  over  the  bar  at  the  time  of 
pile  driving,  it  was  necessary  to  dredge  this  bar  at  least  4  ft  deeper. 
A  kole  4  ft.  deep,  and  27  ft.  square  on  a  side,  was  dredged  with  an 
ordinary  drag  scraper  equipped  with  long  handles  and  hauled  by 
the  pHe-driver  engine.     The  men  operating  the  scraper  walked  on 
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a  raft.  It  took  SJ^  days  of  the  pile  driver  crew  above  given,  to  do 
this  dredging,  at  $21  per  day,  or  $74.  The  42  piles  were  driven 
in  this  hole,  after  driving  4  piles  above  the  hole  and  sheeting  them 
With  plank  to  act  as  a  temporary  sheer  dam  to  prevent  the  river 
current  (3  miles  per  hr.)  from  tilling  in  the  hole  with  gravel  dur- 
ing pile  <^riving.  The  42  piles  were  cut  off  about  8  ft.  under  water 
with  a  circular  saw  mounted  on  a  shaft  driven  by  the  pile-driver 
engine.  ,  A  saw,  shaft,  pulleys  and  belt  were  bought  for  this  pur- 
pose and  rigged  up  by  the  pile-driver  crew.  It  took  them  3  days  to 
rig  the  ,saw  and  cut  off  the  42  piles.  The  hole  had  not  been 
dredged  deep  enough  and  the  gravel  that  had  washed  in  dulled  the 
teeth  of  the  saw  requiring  frequent  raising  to  resharpen  it.  More- 
over, the  engine  did  not  have  sufficient  power  to  drive  the  saw  at 
Wgh  speed,  and  the  piles  were  as  much  chewed  off  as  sawed  off. 
All  these,  however,  are  conditions  apt  to  be  met  in  similar  work 
on  small  jobs.     The  3  days'  sawing  cost  $64,  or  $1.50  per  pile. 

Data  on  Sawing  Off  Burlington  Bridge  Pier  Piles. — Mr.  C.  Hadson 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  method  used  in  sawing  off 
several  hundred  piles  for  the  Burlington  Bridge  pier,  in  1868: 

The  piles  when  driven,  were  sawed  off  by  machinery.  On  each 
side  of  the  pier,  and  a  few  feet  away  from  it,  a  row  of  piles,  per- 
haps 6  or  8  ft.  apart,  was  drive.n.  These  were  capped,  and  ii'pon 
the  cap  was  placed  a  traveler  12  ft.  wide,  arranged  to  be  moved 
from  end  to  end  of  the  pier  on  these  caps.  Upon  this  traveler  was 
another  and  smaller,  one,  arranged  to  run  upon  it  and  across  the 
pier.  This  last  traveler  carried  a  vertical  shaft  in  a  properly  braced 
frame.  I  This  shaft  carried  at  its  lower  end  a  circular  saw  about 
36  ins.  In  diameter.  The  shaft  could  be  raised  or  lowered  as  re- 
quired, ari<i  was  driven  by  means  of  a  beveled  gear  from  a  hori- 
zontal shaft  on  the  little  traveler*.  A  16ng  belt  extended  the  whole 
length  o£ : the.  large  traveler,  around  a  pulley  on  this  horizontal 
shaft,  and  another  guide  pulley,  so  arranged  that  the  shaft  was 
turned  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  little  traveler.  .An  engine 
Iph.  a  boat  alongside  the  pier  was  the  motive  power.  .)..,, 

The  little  traveler  was  fed  across  the  pier  by  means  of  a  set 
of  small  blocks  on  each  side,  and  a  line  which  ran  around  a  wheel 
sliaft  like  a  ship's  steering  wheel.  By  this  means  the  traveler  could 
be  moved  either  way,  and  could  thus  cut  off  a  row  of  piles  running 
one  way,  and  then,  by  feeding  back  cut  the  next  row,  the  large 
traveler  having  been  moved  back  to  reach  it.  In  this  w;ay  12  or  15 
piles  were  cut  off  per  hoiu*.  The  efficiency  of  the  saw  under  water 
is,  of  course,  very  niiich  less  than  in  the  air. 

Cost  of  Pulling  and  Driving  Piles  for  a  Guard  Pier. — The  pile  pro- 
t^tlon,  or  guard  pier,  of  an  old  draw  bridge,  across  a  tributary  of 
the  Hudsoa  River;  was  removed  and  new  plies  were  driven.  I  sub- 
let  the  work,   and  the  following  are  the  actual  costs  to  the   subr 

contractor:     ,  ,       ^  •■;,•'>.        •.■::■-  ■'■     yir-':'.  ■ 

The  number  9f  piles  pulled  was  200,  and  the  time  required  was 
ijp  days.  A  scow  pile  driver  was  used,  the  engine  being  a  f riction- 
piutch  mjLchlne,  and  the  hammer  weighing  2,200  lbs.     To  pull  the 
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piles,  a  pair  of  hea\y  triple-sheave  blocks  were  used.  The  pulling 
was  easy,  the  piles  being  only  10  to  lo  ft.  ia  ratlier  soft  ground. 
The  daily   (lo-hr.>   cost  of  op^ratlag  the  e.  s  follows: 

Per  day. 

1  captain  of  dri\  I  2.50    ._ 

1  engineman     .  .  •      2.00 

3  men.    at    Sl.^  5-40    ' 

Ml    ton   co.ll  1  00 

Rent  of  dr:  "..uo 

Total,    20   piles  pulled,   at    80    cts $15.90 

This  same  erew  then  drove  200  new  pfles  In  ?Q  days,  or  10  pi\f^ 
per  day.  at  a  cost  of  11.60  p^r  pUa  The  plles„wer^  driven  la  to 
20  ft.,  and.' were.  3  0,10, 35  4t.  long:  after  cutting  off.  The  slowaess 
of  the  driving  was  largely  due  ia,  delays  caus^  by  navigation  at 
high  tide,  the  channel  being  so  narrow  that  the  driver  had  to 
drop  down  with  the  tide  to  make  way  for  boats  to  pass,  and  then 
pull  ba<?k  against  the  tide.  On  some  days  the  driver  wai  inter- 
rupted In  this  way  as  many  as  8  time&  i. 

After  the  piles  were  driven  and  cut  off,  a  6  x  12-ln.  wale  piece  was 
bolted  on  each  side  of  the  piles,  entirely  around  the  guard  pier, 
the  wale  piece  being :  1  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  piles.  Another 
(but  single)  wale  piece  was  bolted  to  the  piles,  on  the  outside,  at 
low  water.  To  these  wale  pieces,  3x1 2-in.  ^leeting  planks  were 
spiked  upright;  and  two  more  lines  of  §  x  12-tn.  walings  were 
bolted  through  the  sheeting  and  inside  wale  pieces,  to  hold  the 
sheeting  in  place.  The  1-in.  bolts  were  countersunk. ,  The  timber 
for  the  wale  pieces  was  yellow  pine  in  16-ft.  lengths,  and  had  to 
be  scarfed  with  a  12-in.  ship  lap  on  each  end,  and  drift  bolted  twice. 
This  scarfing  wa^ expensive  work,  beside  causing  a  6%  loss  of  tim- 
ber at  the  scarfs.  If  longer  lengths  than  16,  ft.  had  been  used, 
the  cost  of  labor  and  the  waste  of  timber  would  have  been  less. 
Beside  the  wale  pieces  and  sheeting,  there  were  6  x  12-In.  timbers 
bolted  on  each  side  of  every  fifth  bent  of  piles;  and  the  center 
piles  of  the  bent  were  capped,  lengthwise  of  the  guard  pier,  with  a 
12  X  12-in.  cap.  There  were  nearly  30,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  yellow  pine 
timber  all  told,  which  cost  $23  per  M  delivered- 

For  this  timberwork  the  same  crew  was  used  as  for  pile  pulling 
and  driving,  except  that  one  more  timberman,  at  ^1.80,  was  em- 
ployed, making  the  daily  cost  $17.70.  The  crew  averaged  only 
1.300  ft  B.  M.  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1^  per  M  for  framing 
and  placing  all  the  timber.  They  jVrere  .s^ow  workers,  and  there 
were  delays  due  to  navigation. 

Cost  of  Drawing  Foundation  Piles  and  Sheet  Piles. — The  following 
is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  a  long  illustrated  article  in  Engineering- 
Contracting,  May  8,  1907,  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Ripley,  oa  the  anchor- 
age of  the  Manhattan  Bridge. 

Sheet  Piling  and  Excavation.' — ^The  first  work  done  was  the  exca- 
vation .  of  the  foundation  pit  and  the  driving  <  of  tlv?  -  foundation 
piles.  This  work  was  done  by  the  J.  &  F.  Kelley  Co.,  as  sub- 
contractors. Sheet  piling  12  Ins.  thick  and  from  20  fo  30  Tns. 
wide  was  driven  all  around  the  saichorage  and  so  as  to  give  about 
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4  ft.  clearance  on  the  sides  and  at  the  front  and  to  be  close  against 
the  footing  masonry  at  the  rear.  It  was  driven  by  a  Vulcan  steam 
hamnier.  There  were  about  860  ft.  of  sheeting  around  the  pit;  the 
depth  of  the  sheeting  being  about  25  ft.  we  haye  then  some  258  M 
ft.  B.  M.  of  lumber  in  the  sheeting  proper  not  •counting  In  waling 
or  bracing. 

Exact  figures  of  this  work  are  not  available  for  publication,  but 
the  sheet  piling  gang  working  with  one  driver  usually  consisted  of 
one  foreman  at  $4  per  day,  one  engineer  at  $4  per  day  and  five  or 
six  dock  builders  receiving  $2.50  per  day  on  land  and  $3.50  per  day 
on  water.  An  8-hr.  day  was  worked  and  about  twelve  sheet  piles 
were  driven  per  machine  per  day.  Assuming  an  average  depth  of 
sheeting  of  25  ft.  we  have  300  lin.  ft.  of  piling  driven  per  day,  or 
about  3,600  ft.  B.  M.,  at  a  laboif  cost  of: 

'  -"    '"'    •"'  PerM. 

Total.  Per  ft.  B.  M. 

;    1  foreman  at   $4 $4.00  l%c  $1.60 

1  engineer  at  $4.. 4.00  l%c  1.60 

6  dock  builders  at  $2.50 15.00  5c  6.00 

Total $23.00  7%c  $9.20 

The  amount  of  excavation  Inside  the  cofferdam  was  approximately 
45,000  cu.  yds.  Taking  the  amount  of  sheeting  given  above  as  258,- 
000  ft.  B.  M.,  we  have  174  cu.  yds.  of  excavation  for  every  1,000  ft. 
B.  M.  of  sheet  piling,  or  5.75  ft.  B.  M.  of  piling  per  cubic  yard  of 
excavation.  ;    - 

Foundation  PiUriff. — The  foundation  pUeS  were  drlvten  by  a  plant 
of  four  3,5G0-lb.  drop  hammer  drivers  with  45-ft.  leads.  These  ma- 
chines were  mounted  on  skids  and  rollers  ip  two  horizontal 
directions  and  traveled  across  the  work,  driving  a  strip  of  piling  aa 
they  progressed.  In  addition  to  the  drop  hammer  drivers  there 
were  two  steam  hammer  drivers  similarly  mounted,  one  a  5-ton 
and  one  a  4-ton  Vulcan  hammer.  Every  sixth  row  of  piles  across 
the  foundation  pit  was  driven  by  light  drop  machines  and  was 
then  capped  with  a  12  x  20-ln.  timber.  Two  of  these  parallel  tim- 
bers formed  the  track  for  the  drivers.  Five  rows  of  piles  were 
driven  from  each  track. 

In  a  few  cases  a  water  Jet  was  used  to  assist  In  the  driving. 
Altogether  4,430  piles  were  driven.  The  piles  were  an  average  of 
25  to  30  ft.  long,  14  Ins.  in  diameter  at  the  banded  end  and  9  ins. 
In  diameter  at  the  point.  The  piles  were  driven  to  a  refusal  of  a 
quarter  of  an  Inch  and  the  work  was  so  arranged  that  16  piles  were 
driven  by  each  machine  per  8-hr.   day. 

The  gang  on  eaeff  ma'6hine'wdi*etl  an  8-hr.  day  and  was  organ- 
ized as  foll6ws:  '       ;'  '  '     ' 

1   foreman   at    $4 $   4.00 

1   engineer  at  $4 4.00 

6  laborers  at    $2.50 15.00 

Total  labor  $23.00 

With  each  machine  driving  16  piles  the  labor  cost  of  driving  per 
25   to  50-ft.   pile  was  $1.43   per   pile.     It  was  found  In   this  work 
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that  the  steam  hammer  drivers  were  about  2%   times  as  rapid  as 
the  drop  hammer  drivers. 

Cost  of  Pullino  Piles.— In  1898  I  had  a  contract  for  pulling:  piles 
from  the  bed  of  a  river.  Several  hundred  piles  were  pulled  with 
a  tripod  machine,  with  gear  wheels  and  triple  blocks  that  multi- 
plied the  power  270  times,  as  shown  on  page  1047.  A  rope  passed 
from  the  drum  of  the  machine  to  a  4-hp.  hoisting  engine,  which 
was  thus  able  to  pull  piles  driven  27  ft.  into  the  ground.  It  cost 
$100  to  make  two  of  these  machines  and  about  $300  more  for  blocks 
and  tackle  and  repairs. 

The  crew  for  each  puller  was  3  laborers,  1  boss  and  1  engineman, 
so  that  the  cost  of  wages  and  V4  ton  of  coal  was  $10  per  day. 
About  700  piles  were  pulled  with  two  machines,  the  average  depth 
of  pile  being  12  ft.,  although  many  were  25  ft.  The  average  day's 
work  per  machine  was  15  piles  making  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel 
about  70  cts.  per  pile.  The  men  worked  in  water  up  to  their  knees 
and  were  provided  with  rubl)er  boots  costing  $100,  which,  with 
the  $400  paid  for  machines  and  repairs,  made  $500,  or  about  70  cts. 
more  per  pile,  or  a  total  of  $1.40  per  pile. 

Chains  that  were  wrapped  around  the  piles  in  pulling  were  made 
of  IVi-ln.  Iron,  with  a  breaking  strength  of  about  100,000  lbs.  The 
strain  was  so  great  in  pulling  the  longest  piles  that  the  chains 
were  frequently  broken.  ■■.-'■'.      • 

Cost  of  Blasting  Piles. — Several  hundred  piles  were  removed  by 
blasting,  in  addition  to  the  700  that  were  pulled  as  above  de- 
scribed. The  piles  had  been  cut  off  at  the  water's  surface  many 
years  before,  and  our  contract  required  the  removal  of  the  piles 
at  least  4  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  low  water,  which  was 
equivalent  to  about  2  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  Long  ship 
augers  were  used  to  bore  holes  1'^  Ins.  in  diameter  and  4^^  ft. 
deep,  down  the  core  each  pile.  Each  laborer  averaged  7  such  holes 
bored  per  10  hrs.  in  white  oak  piles,  or  30  ft.  per  day.  The  cost 
per  pile  for  boring  and  blasting  was: 

Labor  boring,  15  cts.  per  hr.. $0.21 

1   lb.   of   707o    dynamite 0.20 

14   lb.   of  40%   dynamite....... 0.08 

5  ft.  of  fuse  .^ .-...  .9-.^ »....»»>. ^..>w  J COS  L 

1  cap    ..r,'; !.;..;". ..,..,, 0.01 

Total  per  pile $0.53 

Each  pile  was  loaded  with  two  sticks  of  70%  dj-namite  and  one 
stick  of  40%.  This  charge  would  cut  off  the  largest  pile  and  hurl  the 
butt  75  ft.  in  the  air.  Occasionally  a  very  tough  pile  would  be 
splintered,  and  had  to  be  pulled.  This  added  cost  of  pulling  aver- 
aged 10  cts.  more  per  pile,  which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
making  all  three  sticks  70%  dynamite. 

Cost  of  Driving  and  Pulling  Test  Piles. '-^A  pile  was  driven  every 
50  ft.  across  the  Hackensack  River,  N.  J.,  to  test  the  nature  of  the 
bottom.     Three  90-ft.  piles  were  used,  and  were  pulled  after  driving. 
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The. .cost  of. the  work  includes  the  cost  of  fulling  as  well  as  driving. 
A  scow  driver  was  used,  and  the  work  was  done  at  cost  plus  10% 
for  superintendence.  The  total ,  number  of  feet  penetrated  by  the 
piles  was  634,  or,  about  57^6  ft.  as  an  average  of  the  11  piles,  8  of 
which  were  driven  i t<3»iq9«Jt. ;  The  material  penetrated  was  muulk-.'Sa^id 
and  clay.         ■       -  i  i>x  t!,i.:/.j  •/■■   t."M.i 

■ifhe  work  occupied  4^4. days,  of  which  1^4  days  were  spent  in 
transporting  the  driver  to  the  site  of  the  work  and  removing  it  from 
the„iyork  after  completion.     The  cost  was  a&ifollows: 

Foreman,   4  %   days  at  $4 ■-.  ^ , .  i. .  ..$  18iOO  •      '      • 

Machine  men,  45  days  at  $3 135.00 

Watohhiani    4.  tllghts   at  '  ?3 . 12.00 

T.ot^l  .......*  „fi,;.„  <  v., $165.00 

Add  10  per  ce4jfor  ^j^p^ .,.,:':■;  ii-»toitAb- :  •  ■  ••     ^6.50 

Total    t  .V- ;■....'.:,.•;'.*  vU..^ '.'la, 'If.  .n'iV.  .  ...$181.50 

■^'.^hls  is.at^the  j-^.te  of  30  cts.  per  lin.,ft.  of  penetration  .for  .dcivipg. 
an^  puiyrig,  but  it  does  npt  incl,i^(^ei  the,  cpst  ^of  cpaV,,,  Cqal;  ?va«; 
probably  less  than  %  ton  per  day,  ,pr;;aajr,$jLO  for  llji^  y^h^le  J9b,  .^ir 

less  than  2  cts.,  per  foot  -  ,      .    ,. 

r,l.  ■    •    ■  .  . 

The  cost  of, materials  was  as  follows: 

3  .'piles.  90  ft.  long,  at  $26.-. . ?75.O0 

2  Spruce  piles,  52  ft.  long,  lor  use  as  followers,  at  %^ 8.00 

4  pile    bands,    at    $2.50 •.■•.,"..•....■ 10.00 

Ad^  i(f%r- deni^' iirose: :  ^^:" :  ??::  :^:V'^  :c : : :  ^ 

TotaJ:    j,» .  ► ,  n,,i,i„%.  (■■*■::.  '.^rj,iu^,ii  .vv.-iifuo.  .uvi.  .Ui;t. .  .;.iU^102.30 

This  is  eQuivdi^rtt  fjo 'ab'd'iijt  1'^  etsi  jfer  iVh!  f"©©! ' of  pile  penetra- 
tion.    The  total  cbst'.'rtraJs' therefore: 

"■    ^''    '■■  '    ■  Per  ft.  Per 

'.'         ■•1  Penetration.  Pile. 

,,   l^eSsoT $0.30  $16.50 

Coal    .02                       0.i(0  • 

Materials    .16                      9.30. 


Total $0.48  $26,70. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  were  10  men  and  1  foreman  <|in  the 
driver,  which  is  ati  unUsUaliy '  iarg6  nuriiber ;  and  it  will  also 
be  noted  that.  .the.  wages  .paW  .  the.  .'.'naaeshloej  men"  were  very 
liberal.  , 

Since  only  3%  days  were  actiially  spent  In  driving,  the' fcverage 
day's' Wbrk-  was  3  t)lles  drlveli  and  pulled.  Tf  an  ordinary  scrbV' 
driver  crew  bif  6  men  at  $2,  and  1  man  at  $4.  had  been  employed, 
the  daily  wages  would  have  been  $16.  To  which  add  %2  for  coal 
arid  $6  for  rental  of  plant,  making  a  total  of  $34  per  day  for  driv- 
ing and  pulling  3  test  piles,  or  $8  per  pile.  Evert'  $8  per  pile 
would  be  a  high  cost  tor  «6<d»iw.o*'k,  when  d6he  byuioirtract,  it  the 
cost  of  moving  the  driver*  tS  aVld  froKi  th*^**!** -of  ^th©  wo»«  IS  Ho** 
Included^  "      ,.■'•'.:        ■;      ,....<■  (j  -^  ;■  •■■       .!.'-"'  v,  i-,  "     -■;-■';}■- 

In  view  of  the  valuable  information  gained  at  small  expense  by 
driving  test  piles,  it  ic  surprising  that  engineers  do  not  Oftener  test 
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the  bottom  of  rivers  In  this  way  before  drawlag  plana  and  «>ecl- 
fications  for  brldga-  foundations,  trestles,  etc.  When  a  contra-'t  has 
been   awarded   for  foundations,   the  first  thing  that  tl  •  tof, 

wants  to  do  is  to  order  his  pile^.     The  engineer  usuai:.  to 

furnish  a  bill  of  materials  until  enough  piles  have  been  di  iven  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  bottom.  This  delays  the  whole  work,! 
and  «d4s  materially  to  the  contractor's  expense.  Moreover,  it  usti- 
aUsr  results  In  a  change  of  specified  lengths  of  pile*,  and  al'cbrre- 
spondlng  change  in  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  job.  The  tiftie  to  drive 
test  piles  is  before  the  award  of  a  contract,  not  aftertcani.  ''' 

Cost  of  Driving  Piles  for  a  Shore  Protection.*— Mr.  Daniel  i^ 
Hauer  gives   the  following:  ''     '"'     '      '"     '  •>  I 

The  worli  was  done  by  contr^t;  1*h*'pll€!8  it'ere'fof  the^ founda- 
tion of  a  reinforced  Concrete  shore  protection,  cr»nslstlng  of  «' 
pilaster  spaced  on  12-ft.  centers  and  a  curtain  wall  6  ins.  thick  cast 
between  the  pilasters.  Two  piles- were  driven  for  each  pilaster,  thus, 
making  a  space  of  12  ft.  betwe«i;each  set  of  piles.  The  two  piles 
were  18  ins.  center  to  center.  This  spacing  Is  somewhat  unusual, 
as  foundation  piles  are  seldom  driven.-on  more  thaji  6-ft.  centers^ 
whiqh  means  more  piles  to  drive  .with  less  moving.  There  _wa« 
nothing  difficult  in  the  driving,  and  no  great  obstacles  to  over- 
come. The  work  was  along  the  shore  of  a  tidewater  bay.  ^d 
except  In  a  few  places  out  of  reach  of  the  water.  Only  once  for 
an  hour  or  so  was  the  work  stopped  by  high  tide.  Nearly  half  of 
the  work  was  through  marshes,  the  rest  of  the  driving  being  In 
stiff  clay.  But  little  cribbing  had  to  be  done,  the  runways  l?elng 
placed  on  blocks  on  the  ground.  Where  any  grading  had  to  be 
done  to  allow  the  macfiine'to  be  rolled  ahead,  it  wag  done  by  other, 
forces,  and  has  not  been  Included  in  the  costs  given.  '      ' 

The  piles  were  not  sawed  off,  but  were,  driven  by  a^foUov  hea^^ 
the  proper  depth,  which  was  0.6  ft.  below  mean  low  water,  the 
foundation  pit  having  just  been  excavated.  This  was  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  the  piles  were  pot  capped,  but  the  heads  of  the 
piles  were  imbedded  in  the  concrete.  The  piles  w^ere  delivered  within 
eas>'  reach  of  the  machine  by  teams,  this  being  done  by  ajiotl^r 
contractor.  ,,        .     r 

The  lengths  driven  varied  from  10  to -SO  ft^'leM  tban  6%  being 
the  last  njamed  length,  while  many  were  Only  15  to  2p  ft.  long, 
more  than  half  being  but  10  ft.  The  average,  length  was.*13»4  ft. 
The  pile  driver  had  leads  33  ft.  high,  which  were  bolted  to  a  bed 
frame  of  12  x  12-in.  timbers,  5  ft  Wide  and  24  ft.  long,  upon  tW 
other  end  of  which  sat  the  1^-hp.  hoisting  engine,  ^t  being  a  single 
cylinder  double  drum  englrie  With  two  winch  heads.  One  dium 
operated  the  hammer  fall  and  the  other  the  pile  hoisting  line.  The 
top  of  the  machine  wa^  guyed  by  two  lines  run  to  anchors  a.  tiun-, 
dred  feet  or  more  away  on  either  side,  .and  run  through  a  block. 
on  the  head,  the  other  end  of  Ihe' line  being  fastened  to  a  davit 
on  tlie  bed  frame; -this  alfowelETbif  the -gUys  being  easily  slackened 
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or  tightened.  The  bed  frame  rested  on  two  steel  rollers  with  holes 
in  the  end  to  take  bars  in  order  to  roll  the  machine.  The  hammer 
weighed  2,000  lbs. 

The  machine  was  old  and  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  fittings 
around  the  boiler  and  engine  leaked  both  steam  and  water ;  the 
leads  were  badly  racked ;  towards  the  end  of  the  job  the  hammer 
frequently  jumped  out  of  them.  The  rollers,  too,  were  old  ones, 
and,  besides  being  cracked,  one  had  a  flat  side  on  it,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  rolling  easily.  All  these  things  materially  delayed  the  work 
a^  times  and  added  much  to  the  expense  of  operating  the  driver. 
The  condition  of  the  boiler  and  the  indifferent  engineers  who  ran  it, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  winter 
season,  made  the  consumption  of  coal  and  water  large. 

The  cost  of  such  a  plant  new  at  the  present  time,  including  ma- 
chine ropes,  small  tools,  blocks  and  anchors,  would  not  be  over 
$1,200.  Thus,  if  a  plant  rental  of  $5  per  day  was  charged  against 
the  job,  witli  work  for  the  outfit  for  100  to  120  days  in  the  year, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  plant  would  be  cleared  in  two  seasons.  This 
charge  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  ample,  but  It  is  customary  to  hire 
such  a  plant  for  $10  per  day  for  ^ort  jobs. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  as  this  division  will  allow 
of  a  comparison  of  costs,  driving  the  piles  under  two  different  fore- 
men, also  under  different  weather  conditions ;  the  first  being  done 
in  excellent  weather  in  the  autumn,  the  second  during  the  winter 
months.  The  rates  of  wages  were  also  different  for  the  men.  The 
forepian  and  engineer  were  paid  weekly  and  were  not  allowed  over- 
time, as  they  lost  no  time.  The  work  was  seldom  stopped  even 
during  stormy  weather,  their  daily  wage,  prorated  from  the  weekly 
rate,  is  used.     In  example  No.  1  the  wages  paid  were  as  follows: 

Foreman $2.50    ,,  ,:     . 

Engine  runner   2.00     ,, 

Pile  driver  men 2.25  ' 

Laborer  ,i-i ..>*.,(*  .fcf»i»'«  ty'i •  .«-^y « .'.i*  •  *• 1-50 

In  example  N6'.  \'M  akily'^fti^s  ¥er4'!'  ' 

Foreman $2.50 

Engine  runner  .t i  /c:  j~.r.  I'.',  .'ttert . tife'.' 2.00 

Pile  driver  men   2.00 

■■■  ''      Laborers    1.50 

-f        Cart  and  driver    3.00 

Example  1. — These  piles  were  4riven  durjng.  good  autumn  weather. 
The  foreman  was  competent  and  attended  to  his  work.  The  ma- 
chitie  Was  brought  to  the  site  of  the  wall  on  a  scow,  which  was 
beached,  and  the  engine,  leads  and  so  forth  skidded  off  and  the  parts 
of  the  machine  assembled.  TJiis,  with  the  building  of  a  camp,  con- 
sumed three  days,  and  the  labpr. Items  are  Included  in  the  cost  of 
the  pile  driving.  This  foreman  drove  473  piles,  their  average 
length  being  15  ft.  The  engine  used  325  lbs.  of  coal  e^^^h  day  of 
10  hrs.,  the  coal  costing  on  board  of  the  scows  $3.50  per  ton.  Both 
water  and  coal  were  brought  to  the  work  on  ^ow3,  a  tow  costing 
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415  p«r  trip,  the  tag  bringing  a  load  and  returning  with  the  emptier 
A  laborer  carried  the  coai  and  water  ashore  from  the  scow  in  -a 
row  boat  and  delivered  it  at  the  engin^.  One  man  waj  kept  at  thi» 
continually,  and  he  is  listed  in  the  cost  under  coal  and  water  la- 
borer. The  monthly  rental  of  two  small  scows  at  $50  per  month 
Is  given  under  "scows  and  tugs."  In  listing  the  cost  each  item 
was  kept  separate  and  Is  as  follows,  per  pile  driven : 

Per  pile. 

Foreman    50.151 

Engineer 0.121 

Pile  driver  men O.S.iO 

Labor    preparing    piles' 0.106 

Coal  and  water  laborer 0.090 

Scows  and  tugs 0.27? 

Watchman 0.052 


Total  labor $1,622 

CoaU   325  lbs.  dally   *i..t»v.. 0.055 

Plant    (int.   and  depirec.).,-....^-.., ,,...*. 0.320 


Total     J1.997 

The  pfles  were  squared  on  the  end  a<ad  prepared  to  be  put  in 
the  leads  by  one  man,  who  had  no  trouble  In  keeping  this  work 
ahead  of  the  driving.  One  man  attended  to  the  water  and  coal, 
while  seven  men  placed  the  piles  In  the  leads,  guided  it  down,  placed 
the  runways  and  assisted  In  moving  the  driver  ahead.  To  accom- 
plish this  an  anchor  was  placed  in  the  ground  ahead  to  act  as  a 
dead  man,  and  with  a  line  run  from  it  to  the  winch  head  on  the 
engine,  the  machine  was  pulled  ahead  on  the  rollers,  the  crew  as- 
sisting with  bars. 

For  the  entire  job  an  average  of  17  piles  were  driven  each  day, 
but  as  three  days  were  consumed  in  starting,  and  three  addi- 
tional days  were  used  in  moving  the  machine  as  explained  later,  the 
average  number  of  piles  driven  for  each  day  of  driving  was  21. 
The  average  length  of  the  pile  was  15  ft.  They  were  delivered 
in  longer  lengths  and  sawed  into  two  pieces  of  the  desired  length. 

After  working  a  niunber  of  days  the  pfle  driving  work  was 
stopped  on  account  of  the  necessary  excavation  not  having  been 
made,  and  it  was  decided  to  move  the  machine  back  to  the  start- 
ing point  and  drive  piles  in  the  opposite  direction  in  order  to  build 
more  of  the  shore  protection.  The  machine  was  .turned  around 
and  moved  in  the  manner  as  described  above  for  a  distance  of  1,300 
ft.  Although  the  contractor  was  paid  full  account  for  this,  yet  the 
cost  has  been  included  in  the  figures  given  above.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  moving  was  three  days,  and  the  cost  for  lab<>r,  plant,  coal, 
etc.,   was  as  follows : 

Labor    , $65.25 

Plant    rental     :.  P'.o.  it^. ." 15.00 

Coal .Tv.f.'.iN?-.  . .      1.70 

$81.95 

This  makes  a  cost  per  pile  of  17..S  cts.  for  moving. 

During  the  course  of  the  job  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  water 
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and  coal  scows  along  the  shore,  so  the  water  and  coal  tender  could 
reach  them  quickly  to  get  his  supplies.  The  cost  of  this  work 
is   given  under  pile  drl><^r  men,'  aftd  #ks  not   separated  from  the 

other  work.   ■    '""'     '•••■'"'    ' •"    '"   f"^-  '■'  "^ 

The  foreman,  as  stated,  was  a  competent  and  Intelligent  one, 
and  handled  his  men  with  some  thought.  .  He  endeavored  to,  keep 
up  his  runways  and  make  the  work  light  for  his  men,  realizing 
that  moreiWork  was  accomplished  in  this  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  per  pile,  a  record  wtvB,  kept' 'of  the  cost 
per  lineal  foot  of  pile  driven,  which  was:        V ,  ."■    '  . 

Per  lin.  ft. 

Foreman     $0,010 

Engineer 0.009 

Pile    driver    men 0.057 

Preparing  piles    j  ^  ^ .  4  v ..,...,., , i'rJ  i . . ;  .v'iO.007 

Coal   and   water  laborer '^CiUJi  .  iJ:  .h'^J.    flj006 

Scows  and   tugs.-. .  .  . . iS^Tji^A  .iiC*.  .Vv.'.    ©.020 

Watchman     0.003 


Total    labor    $0,112 

Coal,    325    lbs.    daily..  JviH^^fiX 0.004 

Plant    (int '  a,nd  deprec.) . .  ., 0.022. 

Total     . ; .?0.138  ■ 

Example  II. — After  the  winter  weather  had  set  In,  the  necesr 
sary  excavation  having  been  made,  the  work  was  resumed.  A  new 
foreman  was  put  in  charge  of  the  job.  After  moving  the  machine 
from  where  it  was  last  used  to  the  new  site,  the  driving,  com- 
menced. This  move  was  also  paid  for  by  the  railroad  company. 
^The  distance  .was  2,5.00  ft..  The  driver  was  rolled  100  ft.  pnto  an 
emWnkment,  where  an  ox,  team  could  be  brought  to  it,  was 
knocked  d^wn  and  hauled  by,  the  yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  timber 
cart.  The  bed  frame  and,  engine  making  one  load,  the  leads 
another,  and  the  hammer,  rop^s  and  small  tools  making  a  third 
load.  The  machine  ,w^s  thei>  set  up  for  w,ork.  The  time  consumed 
was  five  days,  a  day  and  a  half  of  which  time  the  ox  team  worked. 
Fifty  dollars  were  paid  for  their  services.  The  total  cost  of  moving: 
**^asf    /., 

y,','^'''  iC^bor $  74.75 

tlM"     Plant  rental    2.".. 00 

!>;  Coal 4.37 

Ox  team    50.00, 

$164v1j2;/. 

This  cost  Is  also  Included  in  the  cost  of  driving  as  given  below. 
The  average  length  of  the  piles  driven  was  11  ft.  For  the  actual 
number  of  days  of  driving  the  average  number  driven  per  day  was 
15,  while  for  the  whole  time  the  average  number  was  IS.  Scows 
were  not  .used  for  coal  and  water,  but  the  water  was  hauled  from  a 
well  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  coal  from  another  job  a  mile 
and  a  half  away.  A  one-horse  cart  was  used  for  this  purpose,  a 
laborer  serving  the  engine  from  the  supplies  so  hauled.     The  cost 

per    piki.Was:..:    -•'    ■/::..-    ■  ■    j;-    .....    ;)  ':    ,.■:... 
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len 

:ing    piles.. 
water  laborer. 


:s«|it|tA^«t!  ^'*rotal    labor    .  . 

'iJ=«<K»iGoal.  500  IbsL  daily 

Plant   (.iftt.  and  d.-; 


Total 


'  The  cost  p^  lineal  foot  of  pile  driven  was  as  follows;  , 

,  .     -  r  Per  lln.  it. 

",■■      '  ■'  .$0.01  I 

Foreman      0  '"' '  :'■ 

Eiisi!i*2or      M  o:v 

Pile    driver    me*i 

Labor   preparing  piles 

Coal  and  water  laborer 

Carts    ,   ,,   -, 

Watchman  


Total    labor    ' ,Vof 

Coal.  500  lbs.  daily ,, .,; 

Plant  tint,   and  deprec.) '^  Jj 


^       ,  $0,203 

Total     . 

A  companson  of  the  costs  of  these  two  examples  of  simUax  work 
fs  extreme^-  interesting.  The  weather  was  favorable  '^  «ie  fiist 
case,  but  the  rate  of  wages  for  pile  -driver  men  were  higher  and 
the  average  length  of  pile  was  longer,  yet  every  ^^^'^  «*^^^«V^3 
larger  in  the  second  example.  The  size  of  the  crew  was  the  same, 
but  instead  of  one  man  preparing 'ttie  piles  t^o  men  did  this  work 
which  about  doubled  the  cost;  bht  this  oxtra  man  made  ^rxe  V^b 
man  working  with  the  machine;  yet  that  cost  is  increased  This 
^nd  the  other  labor  costs  being  enlarged  is  due  to  less  work  be mg 
done  each,  day.  The  larger  consumption  of  coal  was  •^'^^  to  the 
weather  being  colder  and  to  bad  firing,  as  wfll  be  not^  later. 
Taking  Into  consideration  the  wages  the  Increased  cost  of  Example 
It  over  I  should  have  been  little.   If  any.  •      - 

The  foreman  In  the  last  work  Was  incompetent,  yet  a  ^hrewdfel^ 
low  A  representative  of  the  contracting  firm  only  viSited  Jiim  a 
few  times  a  week,  and  then  rarely  stayed  with  him  naore  th^ran 
^r  The  foreman  took  advantage  of  this,  and  by  "grand  sta^d 
SS;-  Sod  well  with  the  firm,  yet  shamefully  neglected  his  wor^,; 
in  fact,  he  and  his  crew  "soldiered."      >  .  ,  •' zi' 

A  record  was  kept  of  the  time  used  in.  doing  the  vario^  kinds 
of  work  eac^  day.  and  in  order  to  iHustrate  how  it  is  pos^ble  for 
a  fireman  to  rob  his  employer  this  record,  i^  r«,rodue^f^r  sev- 

^''Dec^ember  27.-Moving  runways  ahead  and  placing  them^  2  hrs^ ; 
rom^g  machine.  3  hrs.  and  '^S  mins. ;  b<iiler  foammg.  so^it  would 
not  steam.  30  mins.  ;  drivir^  piles.  4  hrs.  and.  1ft  mms.  T^^X  time 
worked    iO  hrs.   and  5  mins.     Crew:     Foreman,   engineer.    10  men. 
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cart  and  driver,  2  men  preparing  piles,  1  man  coal  and  water. 
Foreman  and  2  men  Went  away  at  8:10  to  see  that  some  timber  was 
not  afloat;    came  back  at  9:45.      (This  was  not  necessary.) 

January  8. — Moving  runwa5''s  and  placing  them,  50  mins. ;  rolling 
machine,  1  hr.  and  35  mins. ;  driving  piles,  1  hr.  and  45  mins. ; 
boiler  foaming,  so  it  would  not  steam,  30  mins. ;  out  of  steam 
through  negligence  of  engineer,  20  mins.  ;  5  hrs.  consumed  in  fixing 
machine,  such  as  tightening  bolts  and  rods,  adjustmg  lines,  most  of 
which  was  unnecessary ;  1  hr.  sliould  have  adjusted  everything 
that  needed  it.  Total  time  worked,  10  hrs.  Crew:  Foreman,  engi- 
neer, 11  men,  cart  and  driver,  1  man  coal  and  water,  2  men  pre- 
paring piles.  :  '     •     • 

January  15. — Waiting  for  steam  from  7  o'clock  until  10:35,  3  hrs. 
and  35  mins.,  during  which  time  runways  were  placed ;  rolling  ma- 
chine, 1  hr.  and  15  mins. ;  waiting  for  steam  in  afternoon,  30  mins. ; 
making  a  follower,  1  hr.  (the  writer  has  frequently  made  one  in 
10  mins.).  Total  time  worked,  9  hrs.  and  30  mins.  (30  min&  stolen 
by  whole  crew).  Foreman  away  from  work,  1  hr.  Crewi  Fore- 
man, engineer,  8  men,  cart  and  driver,  1  man  on  water,  2  men  pre- 
paring piles  for  2  hrs. 

These  are  records  picked  at  random,  and  no  comment  Is:  needed 
regarding  them,  save  tliat  it  accurate  cost  data  are  kept  on  work 
such  rascality  and  incompetency  could  not  occur.  Another  feature 
that  added  to  the  cost  of  Example  II  was  that  the  foreman,  instead 
of  heading  his  machine  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  moving, 
had  the  back  end  first,  which  prevented  him  from  using  an  anchor 
and  the  winch  head  of  his  engine  in  moving  the  driver,  as  the  other 
fbreman  did.  Because  he  was  used  to  moving  a  machine  backward, 
owing  to.  the  fact  that  with  such  a  driver  the  piles  are  frequently 
left  standing  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  he  could  not  see  that 
when  the  piles  were  driven  below  the  surface  it  was  an  advan- 
tage in  moving  ahead  to  have  his  machine  with  the  leads  in  that 
direction.  Even  when  he  was  advised  to  prod  his  machine  properly 
he  ignored  the  advice,  and  before  finishing  the  job  he  had  to  turn 
the  machine,  as  the  last  piles  were  driven  so  close  to  a  high  bank 
there  was  not  room  enough  to  take  the  driver  between  the  piles 
and  the  bank.  This  turning  cost  $14.70  for  the  labor,  as  it  con- 
sumed 6  hrs.  of  time.  ,,- 
The  following  shows  how  the  time  of  the  crew  was  spent  tor  a 
week,  the  cost  of  each  item  of  work  being  given.  The  week  was 
picked  at  random  and  is  In  many  ways  representative.  The  total 
cost  of  labor  was  $148.97,  divided  aa  fallows : 

Fixing    runways    .u. .».  .v. . .  itli  .^,. $   12.04 

Rolling  machine    . . ,,.  .f.,. ...  ...>.,,.. , Jonn 

Preparing  piles    oa2 

Serving  coal  and  water ».Z5 

Hauling  coal  and  water 'o  I? 

Waiting    for    steam 8.81 

Fixing  machine,   etc „f  „ 

Driving    piles     25.76 

Time   loafing    3.^ 

$148.97 
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Although  this  work  was  mismanaged  many  lessons  can  be  learned 

from  It. 

Cost  or  Driving  Wakefield  Sheet  Piling,  Chicago,  III.*— The  matter 
of  constructing  Intercepting  st-wers  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
sewage  into  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  was  taken  up  by  the  City 
of  Chicago  In  the  latter  part  of  1897.  In  August,  1899,  bids  were 
received  for  the  construction  of  the  south  arm  of  that  sewer  system. 
All  these  bids  were  rejected,  and  in  1901  the  city  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  this  section  of  the  system,  employing  day  labor,  and 
having  all  work  done  under  the  supervision  of  its  own  engineers. 

We  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  the  manner  and  methods 
of  driving  the  piling  for  Section  G,  which  extended  from  SSth  to 
51st  streets,  and  for  Section  H,  between  51st  and  63d 
streets.  As  this  was  the  city's  first  experience  in  con- 
struction work  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  an 
entirely  new  plant  Accordingly,  the  city  buflt.  with  its  own  labor, 
a  turntable  drop  hammer  pile  driver,  for  use  on  Section  G.  The 
driver  bad  a  hammer  weighing  3,000  pounds,  and  was  equipped  with 
a  7  X  10-ln.  double-drum  hoisting  engine  and  a  duplex  steam 
pump  for  jetting.     The  machine  cost  $2,200. 

As  the  sewer  for  a  distance  of  about  2,500  ft  would  be  under  the 
shoal  water  of  the  lake,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  distance  very  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  it  was  necessary  to  use  sheeting  during  construc- 
tion, which  would  be  practically  water  tight-  Accordingly,  Wake- 
field sheet  piling  was  used,  the  lumber  employed  in  its  construction 
being  2  ins.  x  12  ins.  x  20  ft.  Norway  and  Georgia  pine,  surfaced 
one  side  and  one  edge.  For  most  of  the  work  Southern  pine  was 
used.  In  practice,  however.  It  was  found  that  Norway  pine  would 
stand  50%  more  blows  under  a  drop  hammer,  and,  in  consequence, 
Norway  sheet  piling  was  used  where  there  was  difficult  driving. 

About  12  ft.  below  city  datum  the  clay  line  was  found ;  Immer 
diately  above  this  vfas  a  layer  of  fine  blue  sand  mixed  with  short 
clay.  This  stratum  when  loose  and  wet  acts  very  much  like  quick- 
sand. Above  this  stratum  was  ordinary  lake  sand.  The  sand  was 
very  solid  and  compact,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  waves  of  the 
lake,  but  with  the  exception  of  gravel  spots  the  seepage  was  smalU 
considering  the  nearness  to  the  lake.  The  first  sheeting  was  driven 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  excavation ;  but  later  It  was 
found  that  sheeting  driven  4  to  5  ft.  into  the  clay  would  do  suffi- 
ciently well.  In  order  to  have  the  sheeting  left  to  a  sufficient  height 
above  the  line  of  the  lake  for  protection  against  high  water,  tides, 
etc.,  20  ft  of  material  was  used  with  some  exceptions. 

In  the  bracing,  10-in.  x  12-in.  x  22-ft  stringers  and  10-In.  X  10-ln. 
X  20-ft.  braces  were  used.  Three  sets  of  stringers  and  braces  were 
found  sufficient  for  most  of  the  distance.  In  some  places,  however. 
It  was  necessary  on  account  of  bad  groUhd  and  swelling  clay,  to  re- 
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Itiforcfr  both    strfngerfe  and   bracesi      Thioughout   the    entire   Wftrk, 
2!-in.  Dunn  screw-braces  were  used.  .  i,'. 

■'Ih  constf4ictions-4he  ;tc5)  ^etipf  stringers  anfi.  bra,cfis.  :f0llowed.  t,he 
Bcraping' and  loyeJing.  •  ^he  distane^  between  the  sheeting  was  22  ft. 
tor  tlie.l6-ft., conduit,  and.  2JLi4.  ft.  for  tlie  15%-?t.  conduit.  A  clea,r- 
anc«  of  about  9  ins,  between  the  sheeting  and  sewer  bricJswprk  was 
allowed.       ,-•  •  ,..  ■,:■:■■    ■  j,  .,,  .    ',  ,       ..,,f,., 

As  was  stated  previously  the  city  had  built  a  turntable  driver  frjr 
use  on  this  section  of  itlrcworlt.  In  tii«  operation  it  was  found  praor 
tical  to  swing  the-driiving  apparatus  about  once  every  day.  Ordi- 
narily about  50  ,£J;,.  of  ^lieeting  in  each  direction  was  driven  on  one 
sjde*  aji4_  J.hen,  50  ftj.  in  each  direction  on  t^e  other  side.  A  w^t.er 
jet^.  for  jetting  to  the  clay  was  used'  with  marked  success.  '6rdl- 
liarily,  after  jetting  to  the  clay  and  getting  the  piling  into  position, 
fpur  or  fivp  bl,ows  of  the  hamnjer  were  sufficient.  In  many  cases 
isolated  rocks,  al)Oiit  1}^.  ft.  in  thefr  largest  dimensions,  were  found 
from  2  ft,  J;o  8  ft.  below  the  surface ;  these  were  disposed  of  by 
jetting  a  large  hole  ^  beside  them!  The  piles  were  held  in  place 
during  driying  by  a  4s-in.  buck  line,  attached  to  the  front  drum  of 
the  hoisting  engine,  and  leading  through  the  sheaves  attached  to 
the  pile  driver  and  sheetfng  in  i)lace,  to  And  around  the  pile  to  be 
driven.  Ih  making  eafch  ■  Wakefield  pile,  50-penny  wire  spikes  were 
used.  Half-inch  carriage  bolts  were  tried ■  as  fastening.s,  but  It  was 
found  that  the  carpenters  could  make  at  leatst  twice^  the  number  of 
sheet  piles  when  50-penny  wire  spikes  were  used.  Eight  to  ten 
spikes  were  used  per  pile.  The  pile-dxiving  crew  followed  the  gang 
setting  the  top  .braces.;,,  and,,  on  straight  work  at  least,  it  was 
pla-hned  t*  have>  a  distance  of  about,  44>0^  ft.  between  the  pile  driver 
and  the  excavating  derrldk,  because  wlien  the  driying  was  too  near 
there  Was  trouble  with  seepage  water  from  the  jet.  .  .     , 

lii  ordlhary  driving,  the  crew  averfeiged  about  90  pieces  of  sheet- 
ing *or  8  hrs.  -This  is  equivalent  to  45  ft,  of  trench  sheet  piled. 
The  laf-gest . day's  work  was  120  pieces  qf  sheeting  placed.  On  some 
days,  however,  when  such  obstructions  as  pier's  were  encountered, 
not  rtiore  than  12  pieces  ,trf  sheeting  were  driven  ;  this  occurred  once 
perhaps  in  300  ,to   400, ft.  ■        ;,  ,,, 

'The  pile  driving  arefv/  consiatedrof  th*  following: 

■'■■'■   •'•'■'  Per  day. 

I    fnrcman,    t'i^h'  iidt' tnbtith $   4.16 

1    f>nKineman,    $4.,«e*per  day 4.8.0 

1  Ilreman,    J2.50   per  day, , 2.50 

2  carpenters.    $3.60    per    day. '. 7.20 

4  laborers,    $2.50   per   day.isi.  j  ........ ;-- ..g   10.00- 

1  jet  man,    $3.00  per  db.yj.iti,.ii.r.!>nwt.lniiffKnf\'     §,08..  , 

„•-  ,,     -1  ladder  man,    $3,00  per.  day...,. •,•/;•••••     M^     ' 

■  '2  wipCh  men,  t^M;per-Aa.y.i^:-rl.4.-iQ'.(il.-^i.A     6.00     ■: 

'■>''<■•'    -■      ■  I'  -■        .    -;    'I'l    ^:  ('.  ■    •.■,■■1".^        h'if-.ll  (>1  ■■  •     '      "~ T;        ■     / 

.$40.66        • 


. ,  Tetal    .. .  -  ..o  .  .^,;r.r.i^Mr  viCmr  jfldftf  V."  • '  -^^Mi 

,  .  1  ton  coal.  ...,,,vr>f,t;-..yf.^uno  }iiuooi«*«u-v-;.;>-J;J! 

Total,  10.8  M,  at  $4.03 ^  **.... . $43.56 

As  about  45   ft.   of  trench  was  sheet-piled  per   8  hrs.,   the  labor 
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cost  per  linear  foot  oT.aewar  amounted  lo  |0.90.  The' labor  cost  t*er 
pile  was  45  cts.  The  bill  of  materials  required  for  the  average 
amount  placed  in  an  8-hr.  day  was  aa  fpllovs : 

i6.^  M"  ft.  B.  M.  2  Iris.  X  12  Ins.  x  20  ft  timber 

at  %i2  ...::..:... $237.60 

>ao,  spikes,  al  |2.6r5  per  iPO 23.83 

Total    materials $261.45 

Adding  the  total  labor  cost  and  the  total  cost  for  mate/ial  we 
have  $305.01  as  the  total  cost  of  »0  piles.  From  the  above  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  cost  per  pile  amounts  to  $3.3S,  of  which  $0.47  was 
for  labor.    The  cost  per  1,000  ft.  B.  Mi  of  pfline  Vas  about  $28. 

Another  pile  drii-'er  was  buflt  by  the  (Mty*  "for  the  comrtrtictlo'nf'  of 
the  sheet  piling  in  that  Jectlori  of  the  Intercepting 'sewer  ttefWeA? 
51st  and  73d  streets,  knoWn  as  Section  H.  This  piaqhlne  yas'  also 
constructed  on  a  turntable  and  could  be  swung  from  one  side  of  tha 
trench  to  th3  other.  In  order,  to  secure  a  gpod  founda,tiQn  bearing 
for  the  runways  and  roljers  the  span  of  the  lower  bed  was  made  34 
ft.  The  driver  was  equipped  with  a  7  .<  1 0-tn.  double-drum  engine, 
had  40  ft.  -leads  and  a  2,500-l.b  hammer;  A.  Jet  pump,  iwith  water 
tank,  20  ft.  jet  tube  and  other  appliances  were  also  among  the 
equipment. 

As  in  the  first, x:ase,  the  sheeting  was  of  the ; ordinary  "Wakefield 
patterft,  laaade  up  of  2-iii.  x  12-in.  plaijk,  fa^e|te4  togetbei",  liowev^r, 
by  eO-pesnny  spikes- .  The  method  of  driving  this  sheeting,  was  as  fol-i 
lows:  The  top  set  of  stringers  andj  br^t^^  w^re  put  in  i)lace  for. 
100  ^t-  tO!  J20a  ft.  in  advfince,  and-  about  18.;^ia.  below  tlie  .^rfa«e 
of  the  street ;  a  second  set  of  stringers,  parallel  with  the  street^ 
made  ijp  of  4-m.  xl2-io.  plank,  was  put  in  about^o'ins,  ouiaid«-i)f 
the  main  stringers  and  on  the  same  level  as  those  hiside,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  sheeting  in  line.  All  braces  and  timbers' 
weje  then  covered  with  sand  to  prevent 'their  b^ing-  washed  Otrt^ 
by  the*  tester  jet  The  sheeting  used  wtis'lS  ft.,  20^  ft.,  22  ft  and  241 
ft.  long,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  cray.  The  top  of  the  sheet-' 
ing  was  driven  to  about  1  ift.  belbw  the'^reet  grade,  and  the  lower 
end  was  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  the  clay.  JPor  each  pile  a  hole  was 
Jetted  to  the day  line,  and  as  soon  as  the  jet  tube  was  pulled  ou^ 
a  pile  was  dropped  into  plate  and  pulled  over  the  tongue'  of  thie 
pre\ious  pile.  Excellent  alignment  was  obtained  by  using  a  "bujci:'^ 
line"  to  hold  the  sheeting  in  place  while  belnjg;  driven.  In  this 
case  the  "buck  line"  consisted  of  ah  old  jcable  bavlng  a  loop  at  one 
end  to  go  over  the  head  of  the  pile,  the  other  end  of  tl^e  cable, 
aftet-  passing  through  a  couple  of  snatch  Tblo.cks,  being  attacii^a' Jl^' 
the  hoisting  engine.         f      --    ^    .    ^  .■    -  ■  t.  j 

"From  75  to  110  piJes  were  driven  in  eight  hours,  the  number  dftr 
pendln^g  somewhat, on  t^^cl^rsLpter  o3^  the  ground;  85  piles,  how- 
ever, !, wjiro .  cojfisiderei^^  ^  ^petSai .^Bi^,S{  yf-Pli-k. 
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■;  ;The  pile  driving  crew  and  their  rate  of  wages  were  as  follows: 

ov  Per  day. 

1  foreman,    $100  per  month $  4.16 

1  jet  man,   $3.50  per  day. 3.50 

2  ladder   men,    $2.50    per   day 5.00 

2  winch  men,    $3.00  per  day 6.00 

1  pile  man,   $2.75   per  day.  . .  2.75 

1  engine   man,    $4.80  per   day 4.80 

1  fireman,    $2.75   per  day 2.75 

4  laborers.   $2.50  per  day.  .■.•.•,•••.•.  ,^ 10.00 

2  carpenters,   $4.20  per  day..;;..* 8.40 

,-:  .     Tot^tlabor  per  day $47.36 

1  ton   coal    ... 2.90 

Total,  10.2  M,  at  $5 $50.26 

An  average  of  85  piles  per  day  were  driven,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  42.5  ft.  of  trench  piled.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  $1.11  per 
fopt  of  treuch  for  the  labor  cost.  The  labor  cost  per  pile  was  55 
cents.  The  bill  of  material  required  for  86  ft  of  piling  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

10.2    M  ft.,    2    ins.    X    12    Ins.   x    20' ft'    timber, 

at    $25 .i;g $255.00 

850  spikes,  at  $2.65  per  100 22.52 

Total     $277.52 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  cost  for  material 
and  driving  was  $3.85  for  each  pile,  of  which  $0.55  was  for  labor. 
The  labor  cost  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  piling  was  about  $32. 

Cost  of  Piling,  Cross  References. — Data  on  wooden  piling  Will  be 
found  in  the  sections  on  Bridges,  Railways,  Sewers,  etc.  Data  on 
concrete  piles  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Concrete,  and  on 
steel  piles  in  the  section  on  Steelwork.  Consult  the  index  under 
Piles. 

Estimating  Cost  of  Brush  Revetment. — A  very  effective  method 
of  protecting  the  banks  of  a  river  from  scour  is  a  revetment  con- 
sisting of  a  brush  mattress  on  that  part  of  the  bank  below  extreme 
low  water  and  a  stone  slope  wall,  or  hand  placed  riprap,  on  the 
part  of  the  bank  above  low  water.  Brush  when  always  submerged 
never  rots,  but  it  is  useless  to  carry  it  much  above  low  water  for 
It  soon  decays.  Such  brushwork  is  a  sort  of  timberwork,  and  is 
therefore  placed  in  this  section  of  the  book. 

Engineers  very  commonly  record  costs  of  revetment  In  the  terms 
of  the  lineal  foot  of  bank  as  the  unit,  and,  while  such  a  unit  is  de- 
sirable, it  is  more  Important  to  reduce  the  costs  of  the  mattress 
either  to  the  square  (100  sq.  ft.)  or  to  the  square  yard  as  the 
unit,  for  widths  of  mattresses  vary  greatly.  So  also  should  the 
cost  of  the  slope  wall  or  slope  pavement  be  reduced  to  the  square 
yard  and  the  cubic  yard  measured  In  place  In  the  slope  wall.  While 
data  are  given  in  the  following  pages  as  to  the  cost  of  slope  wall 
paving,  the  reader  should  consult  the  section  on  Masonry  for  more 
complete  discussion  and  data. 

Tn  making  roughly  approximate  estimates  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
member that  rough  slope  wall  paving  seldom  costs  more  than  $2.00 
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per  cu.  yd.  In  place  (unless  stone  must  be  lirought  long  distances), 
and  that  a  thickness  of  9  ins.  ordinarily  suffices,  thus  giving  a  cost 
of  50  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  but  when  stone  is  secured  near  the  work  may 
not  cost  30  cts.   per  sq.  yd. 

Brush  mattresses  can  ordinarily  be  made  and  ballasted  with 
stone  for  about  the  same  cost  per  square  yard  as  a  rough  stone 
slope  wall,  that  is  for  60  to  60  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  as  a  rather  high 
cost,  to  30  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  as  a  low  cost  attained  only  when  brush 
and  stone  for  ballast  are  near  at  band.  However,  rough  estimates 
of  this  kind  need  not  be  made,  since  the  following  pages  give  all 
details. 

Cost  of  Brush  Mattress  and  Slope  Waif,  Missouri  River — Mr.  "W. 
R.  De  Witt  gives  the  following  relative  to  bank  revetment  built  in 
1901,  on  the  Missouri  River,  by  the  company  forces  of  the  Chicagfo 
&  Alton  Ry.  In  general  the  work  was  similar  to  that  done  by  the 
Government 

The  river  bluffs  were  first  graded  to  a  slope  of  1:2,  using  a 
water  jet.  A  barge  carrying  a  force  pump,  delivered  water  through 
a  4-in.  hose  at  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  to  a  1%  or  1%  In.  nozzle.  The 
nozzle  Is  fitted  with  a  lever  and  swivel,  the  pin  of  which  is  dropped 
into  a  piece  of  Iron  pipe  previously  driven  In  the  ground  at  the 
top  of  the  bank.  This  gives  the  nozzleman  full  control.  Two  labor- 
ers shift  the  hose.  When  the  upper  bank  Is  graded  and  most  of 
the  earth  thrown  out  into  the  river  current,  the  nozzle  is  moved 
down  the  slope  near  the  water  surface,  and  toe  grading  continued 
under-  -Wrater.     The  gang  thus  engaged  \%  A»  toHowS:  .  jfi 

Peiirday.  :-^H 
1  engineman     ..il  ,%.75   :    :  .-^ 

1  nozzleman      2.25  f 

2  laborers,   at   ?1.25 2.50  /a 

Total     510.25         '"*' 

F^iel    and    supplies 2.25  '" 

Grand  total,   800  cu.  yds.,  at  1%    cts ?12.50 

I  have  assumed  the  individual  wages,  but  the  totals  are  as  given 
by  Mr.    De   Witt.  - 

This  crew  graded  100  lln.  feet,  of  bank  about  &*^ffc:  wide  (about 
800  cu.  yds.)  per  10  hr.  day.  Hence  it  costs -iH.25  per  lin.  ft.  for 
grading,  which  is  an  amazingly  low  cost. 

The  grading  was  followed  closely  by  the  work  of  weaving  a 
willow  brush  mattress  86  ft.  wide,  82  ft.  of  which  were  under  wb/- 
ter  when  it  was  sunk.  Two  barges  20  x  50  ft.  were  lashed  end  to 
end,  and  a  platform  and  set  of  ways  built  on  them.  Another  barge 
loaded  with  brush  furnished  the  supply  of  willows.  The  weaving 
is  done  on  the  inclined  ways.  When  the  top  of  the  ways  is  reached 
the  men  lift  the  mattress  and  allow  the  boat  to  drop  down  stream 
until  the  edge  of  the  mattress  is  at  the  foot  of  the  ways,  and  so  on. 

The  brush  is  1  to  2  ins.  diam.  and  15  to  25  ft  long,  and  is 
woven  in  and  out,   bundles  of  willows  being   grouped  together,   as 
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16  braiding  hair.  Tlie  stitch  is  like  that  on  a  cane  seated  chair.  The 
mattress  is  12  ins.  thick,  and  has  a  selvedge  on  both  edges.  It  Is 
strengthened  and  held  in  place  by  wire  cables.  Five  pairs  of  %-in. 
galv.  cxibles  run  longitudinally  (up  and  down  stream),  one  cable  of 
eax:h  pair  under  the  mattress  and  one  on  top,  and  a  single  cable  is 
run  along  the  inshore  selvedge.  Similar  pairs  of  cables  are  trans- 
versely at  intervals  16  ft.  8  ins.  (one  under  and  one  on  top),  and 
are  carried  up  the  bank  and  anchored  to  deadmen  at  the  top. 
Where  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  cables  cross,  an  iron  clip  is 
used  to  fasten  them  together.  The!  clip  consists  of  two  7/16  in. 
bolts,  each  bent  at  right  angles,  and  the  threaded  end  of  one  bolt 
passing  through  a  loop  .n;  the  end  of  the  other,  a  nut  on  each  serv- 
ing to  bind  them.  Before  fastening  the  clips,  the  slack  is  taken 
out  of  the   cables  with  block  and  tackle. 

The: gang  engaged  in  making  the  mattress  was  as  follows: 
1   foreman. 

10  laborers  Skilled  in  weaving. 

10  brush  passers.' 
3  hand  brush  to  brush  passers. 

i5  laborers  handling  cables. 
.    3  laborers  digginff  and  filling. jhole^'foTTdeadroen.  .     i. 

-     .1  iwater  boy.,  -^    ■    •'    •        :;■>-:•    .  ;<  ^•>-.  ;•;■  y' .  •'  •  ■( 

.  33:  totaL 

These  men  averaged  $1.50  each  per  day,  or  $49.50,  and  they 
built  90  lin.  ft.  of  mattress,  86  ft.  wide,  or  7,740  sq.  ft.  per  day. 
Hence  each  man  averaged  235  sq.  ft.  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  $0.64 
xper  100' sq.  ft. ■       : 

A  biirgfe  load  of  stone  Is  swung  across  the  mattresS,  and  stones 
weighing  100  to  200  lbs,  are  distributed  over  It  and  it  is  sunk.  A 
gang  of  30  men  empty  a  barge  of  150  cu,  .yds.  of  stone  in  3  hrs., 
which  sl^ka  200  lin.  ft.  of  mattress.  This  is  at  tjie  rate  of  16% 
cu.  ydsi..  of  stone  per  man  per  10  hr.  day.'  ,.,,,;,  .     ■•..■,     i.  ;  i 

The  Inshore  edge  of  the  mattress  is  then  filled  with  spalls  for 
the  distance  that  Is  3  ft.  above  low  wAter  and  3  ft.  beloW  low  water. 
•The  slope  wall  paving  is  begun  at  a  point  2  ft.  above  high  water, 
and  shingled  down  the  slope,  reversing  the  usual  practice  of  be- 
gintiing  at  bottom  and  moving  up.  The  reason' for  this  is  that  the 
stones  thus-  lean  away  from  the  river,  and  they  catch  and  hold  all 
sediment  as  the  river  rises  and  falls.  The  stone  is  delivered  in 
pa.xge9  and  wheeled  in  barrows  up  runways.  ,  The  stones  are  so 
tUted  that  the  wall  is  abput  8  ins.  thick  at  the  top  of  the  bank  and 
12  ina  at  the  water's  edge.  The  paved  slope  is  54  ^t  long,  and  the 
following  sang  will  pave  100  ILn.  ft.,  or  5,400  sq.  ft.,  or  600  sq.  yd* 

i  navera  ,  at    ft2.o0.  •  -, JIO.OO 

^"'    ■  '■  ^8  E^Wadliir  atid  -Whefeling,  at '■$1.50: . . ; .....' .^2^ 
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laid  by  this  gang  per  day,  at  a  labor  cost  of  9  cts.  per  sq,  yd.,  or  36 
cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  or  ^1  per  100  sq.  ft  The  work  Is  very  rough,  no 
stone  dressing  being  required,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  ea<^ 
of  the  4  pavers  lays  38  cu.  yds.   per  daj'.  .^   '    ,^ 

Over  the  pavement  Is  spread  a  2-ln.  layer  of  spalls  or  crushed 
■tone,  filling  all  cracks  to  prevent  washouts  from  surface  drainage, 

ThO; following  was  the  average  cost  of  8,250  lin.  ft.  of  bank  revet- 

.   Qrading   Bank: 

I>abor     $0.10 

Fuel,  etc 0.03 

Total  grading  bank   10.13 

'Wrnviftg  Mattress  (fS  ft.  v>{de) :  ~'» 

0.6   t-ords  brush  at  $1.75   deUv $1.05  ^ 

8    lbs-    ?»-in.   galv.    cable   at    fO.P4, .. 0.32, 

14    Iron    clip   at    $0.05..... :.:.'.:.': 0.03  "' 

6.06  deadmen   (12  x  12  Ins.  x  4.  ft.)  ftftl O.Oe  ft 

Latwr 'i.. 0.55 

Total   weaving  mattress $2.01 

Ballasting  Mattress: 

0.75  cu.  yds.  stone  at  $1  deliv .*i">.7"> 

Labor    0.07 

Total    ballasthag    mattress $0.82 

Paring  Bank    (54  ft.  wide): 

1.5  cu.  yds.  stone  at  $1  deliv $1.50 

Labor    0.52 

Total  paving  bank $2.02 

Spawls  on  Pavement: 

0.47  cu.  yds.  spawls  at  $0.50 $0.24 

Labor 0.15 

Total  Spawls    $0.39 

General  Expense: 

Administration     $0.18 

Care  of  plant 0.07 

Current  repairs  to  plant 0.02 

Hire   of   plant    1.00 

Sur\-evs    0.05 

Ice    0.03 

Towage,  other  than  brush  and  stone. 0.08 

Total    general   expense $1.43 

Qrand  total   $6.80 

Add  10%  for  contingencies    $0.68 

Total  for  estimate $7.48 

The  plant  consisted  of  a  grading  boat,  a  small  steam  boat,  a 
mattress  boat,  and  six  barges  (25x100  ft.)  if  all  material  is 
transported  by  steam,  as  was  the  case  here. 

Cost  of  Brush  Mattress  and  River  Bank  Revetmfeirt.—^r:  Charles 
Le  Vasseur  is  authority  for  the  following. :  On  the  Mississippi 
River  brush  mattresses  are  now  used  only  to  protect  that  part  of  a 
iank  that  is  under  water,  usually  for  a  width  of  250  ft.     Then  the 
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bank  above  water  level  is  graded  to  a  1  :  1  slope  by  a  water  j^t, 

and  paved  roughly  with  stone.  The  brush  mattress  Is  woven  by 
men  working  on  scows,  the  scows  extending  out  into  the  river  250 
ft.  The  scows  are  provided  with  "ways"  on  which  the  mattress 
rests,  and,  by  pulling  the  scows  along  as  the  mattress  is  woven',  a 
continuous  mattress  is  launched  Into  the  river  along  the  shbi'e. 
The  brtish  is  made  into  small  bundles  (10  or  12  ins.  diani.),'or 
fascines  bound  with  No.  12  wire  (no  brush  being  over  3  ins.  diattt.)', 
and  these  are  laid  side  by  side  and  bound  with  %  in-  steel  wire, 
woven  in  and  out,  being  drawn  taut  by  a  block  and  tackle.  On  top 
of  the  mattress  air  3  placed  rows  of  poles,  16  ft.  apart,  extending  up 
and  down  stream^  They  are  lashed  to  the  fascines  with  No.  7  sili- 
con bronze  wire  every  5  ft.,  and  at  intermediate  points  with  steel 
wire.  These  poles  prevent  the  stone  ballast  from  slipping  off  the 
mat  when  it  is  sunk  on  a  steep  slope.  Rock  is  wheeled  onto  the 
floating  mat  in  barrows  on  run  planks  fropi  ston%,  )}^rge8.  The 
materials  and  labor  per  100  sq.  ft.of  mattress- are;-  •     lodjtkl 

1.5   cords  brush.     ,  -ri :);;,n   ^iniviiav/    liiioT 


0.08  cords  poles.  -.zestnnV:  <anM»»UnP!_ 

0.75  .<^f]  yd.  stone.  '  ' 
3  lbs.  N^.  12  gaiv.  wire. 


0.75  .w:  yd.;  stone.  ;  ;  ■    ;  . "'^v^lTl^'"  ''    ''''^  '"lodla 


^  „       ., <•■■:•     ^i      •  a  '  >'f)l-'3m    ■'An':  "f 

6  lbs.  14  in.  galv.  wire  strand. 

4  Iba  S/16  in.  galv.  wire  strand,   . 

1  lb.   % '  in.  galv.  wire  strand. 

1.35  clamps,  5/16  in.      .  .      ... 

vO.  16  clamps,    %    in.  iiv    '<../, iM 

0.9  (Jay;  labor  bufldirig  and"  sinking? 

It  cOSt^'^ibout  $6.80  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  this  inattress.  or  about  $17 
per  lin.'  ft. 'of  river  bank,  the  inattress  being  250  ft.  wide.  In  addi- 
tion it  costs  $1.25  per  lin.  ft.  of  bank  to  gTf?de,fWith  a  hydraulic  jet, 
the  bapk  above  the  water  iedgej  The  hydraulic  grader  is  a  barge 
carrying  a  pumping  plant  discharging  2^000  gals,  per  mln;  under 
pressure  of  170  lbs.  (125  lbs.  at  the  nozzle)  throligh  a  4  1^.  base 
to  dH  oic  l\'!j  in.)  nozzles.  This  grading  of  the  upper  banls  is  not 
done  tHl  the  mattress  is  sunk.  Theh  the  upper  bank  is  paved  with 
0.3  cu.:yd-  oT  stone  per  sq.  yd.,  at  a^  cost  of.  $10  per.Un.,It.  of  bank. 
This  makes  the  total  cost' ?2'8.25  per  Ifn. 'ft.  bjf'bank  " 

In  gi'^Ang  the  bank  the- -nozzle  is  handl^_^13i/"hf^ii.:pp  tqp  of  the 
bank,  directing  the' jet  downward,  arid  It  cuts  the  slope  as  true  as 
if  it  had  beea  planed.         .    -^      :.,i   :.:; 

«■  Cost  of  Brush  Revetment  Ballasted  With  Concrete.*— The  Depart- 
ment of  EJngln^ering  of  the  State  of  California  is  now  using  a  type 
of  flexible  revetment  as  a  protection  to  river  banks  tlibtl  Is  qi3ite  a 
^part^re,j/frenfir4^^U»^  pi^eviously;  ^ployf-jLVX^  ^   dp^r^soi^t 

t.  ^1-  ;  ■  .  ■  *;;!'}  IcfC'loiq  (>1  ■'.'.an  fcXiu  rf'ii'  4-1  f:  ■^:>>.y.»-iifntti  rtsLfi-id  -levUT 
bi'fBnsineeiitnff-^noiUn-tidtino.sMBuii  tAi  imi.'  *UiVr lohpir  tJfisMl  StaM 
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^nush.  (a^ln^s  usually  \v9ve0  witji,  vlra  or  cable,^  an<?  .weighted^ 
d^l*;n  T^ui  loose  rock  laid  on  top  of  the  mattress,  if  the  slope  oT 
the  '  >vater  line,  iWhierp  it  could  n  , 

ste'e;  .Id  lie  Lp.  the  mattregs.     Should 

at  tlie  luwer  tUse  oj  the  mattress,  the  latter  would  clr.op  down,  the 
^pcks  roU  off  and  then  tha  rush  woul4  ris®  with  the,  waiter,,  be;  tpm^ 
loose  and  carded  away.  ,         ,        ,    ,  ^^   ^  ^,  .,     ■,      \.:    ,..^^ 

The  type  of  revetment  npw  c<nu9bruot«dT!^r-t)te.Pepartinent-TT>f 
engineering  developed  from  a  plan  originated  hy  Najtbaniel  EUfii^y^r 
state  engineer,  and  was  successfully  used  by  htm  in  bank  pfot^tiOQ) 
work  along  the  Eel  river  in  Humboldt  county,  Calif Oirnia.  .      .   .  ^.  \(, 

-  The  plan  consist*  of  a  matttess  composed  of  brush  fnisWne^  S^tfti 
12  fnA.  in  diameter  and  febont  20  ft.  long,  bound  "with  wife;     These 
fascines  arfe  laid  double,  brieaking  Joints,  and  woven  over  ind  uttdkr* 
with  three  galvanised  wire  "strands"  or  cablets,    %  in.  In  dlar^er. 
Galvanized  anchor  cables,    %    to  1   in.  In  diameter,  «fe-"laM  t)fi  tt» 
slope  extending  from  the  barge  floating  In  the   sfr^m  to  upo*V"ftr 
over  the  levi^  to  a' safer- pohit- where- *  line  of  <*mcrete^  bSooksf  l»^ 
sunk  in  the  soil  and  connected  by  a   %   to   %-in.  diameter  galvan- 
ized cable.     These  anchor -tsbleB  are  fastened  to  the  line  attaching 
together  the  line  of  "dead^en,"  or  as  called  by  the  department,  an- 
chor blocka  -  The  anchor  cables  are- spaced  about  8  ft.  centers  and 
are  attached  oa,  the  water  end.^  a  line  of  cable  passing  thi:p^ighj 
heavy   concrete  blocks' rnade  on  ?the  harge.     Tli^e  concj-pte  blocks 
are  tialled  ^pythe  department  sicker  weights.     After '-thfs  skeletoit  of 
caWe  and  concrete  wo^  is   set  and  r^ady,"  Ihfe  Wiattrre^s  is  w^r^n^ 
an  :top  of  these  cabl*«  and  the  ^mattress  is.  tied .  or  lashed  to  th^ 
anchor  cables  heneatft  "the  mattress  every  ^  ft.  •  After  titer- •mattfesB 
iswpven  t^  ^ts  idesire<^'width  another  «able  %  in.  in  diametef_|ujd 
galvanized,  is  drawn  down  over  the  mattress  directly  over  the  an- 
chor cg?ble.     It  Is  fas<«!ned  to'fhe  anchor  cable  at'i  0*9  &.;ft.  Intervrils 
through 'the  brush/'rhe  ends 'of  thife  top  cable  are  f,astened' t,b^  |!ISy 
anchor  cable  on  the  land  end  by  a  cable  clip  just  above  the  brnsn 
mat   arid  the  water  end  is  wia^dft-'lbBgi  enough  toi  reach   the  sirdCfer 
block  V?here  It  is  fastened.  .AlsOi  Just  at  the  water  edge  of  the  m&%i 
the  andifor  table- ahd  the  top  cable  are  fa^beiied., together,;  .p.-ifl  zz.l 
■Above  -fife  water  tfie  'mattress  Is  woven  in 'place  on' th'si'lflrottlMi 
wWc^H'has  beeii   pretfeted'by-  grading' to  a  uniform  ^lope.     "Wlietii' 
the  water's  edge  is  reached  the  wieaiVltig  takes  plkce  on  the  cablesi 
suspendiM  _  oVfer .  the .  water,  by   placiae  iplanks  'on   the   caj^lesi     The 
barge  ip  -held  off  siKme'  by  spars  or-  struts  Which  are  held  taut  by 
shore  lines  to  'the  barge.     AflT-er.  tp^  m^^tress  is.  qopiplBtely. Woven* 
blocks  of  concrete  2.  or.  3  ft.  square  and  iEromi-6  to  12  ins.  thick  are 
placed  on  itjie,  mattress,  the  size  and  distribution  of  which  depends 
upon  the  figured'  buoyancy  of  the'  'brtrsh"  and  the  -fofce'^f  the  cur- 
pcat  to  1j€(  ,  resisted.^  These  blocks  ar^  molded  in  pl^cje  on  the  fljifvt- 
trees  and  thoirou^ly  fasteneyi  on  jtbe  top.^cable  iisuallj'  w|tb  a  "turn 
or  knot  of  the:  cable  flrmly  ^bed^ed  ,  in:  the  concj-ejte.    ^VPTien   the 
mat  1^  thus  made  i^ea^y  .the.;Wrge, is.  sjioved  a^fay,  permittfng  th^ 
structure  to  sink  and  conform  to ,  th? '  bank  slope    '*rhe  mattress' 1to 

•-      ■        ■•"  '    -■'- -     -        •  •         .     .,  I.,V.'      'V.   -.tl'-j-fQI 


iSi'  '-^iiNlDBabk  OF  cost  DATAr- 

made  will,  because  of  its  flexibility,  conform  to  the  variations  In  the 
slope  of  the  bank  below  the  water  where  it  coul^  not  be  graded. 
Should  the  current  cut  under  the  edge  of  the  mattress  the  weights 
will  drop  down,  carrying  the  mattress  down  as  the  earth  is  waslied 
away,  and  all — mattress  and  weighting — being  secured  by  cables 
to  the  anchorage  on  shore,  will  continue  to  hang  over  the  bank  like 
a  curtain.     No  weights  can  roll  off  and  release  the  brush.  ' 

This  type  of  revetment  was  used  on  Sherman  Island  in  two  places 
where  the  shore  had  been  eroded  by  waves,  and  successfully  pro- 
tected the  bank.  The  revetment  on  Sherman  Island  consisted 
of  a  mattress  of  willow  brush  in  two  sections,  176  ft.  and  352  ft.  In 
length,  making  a  total  length  of  528  ft.  The  average  width  was 
75  ft.,  and  the  average  thickness  16  ins.  The  superficial  area  was 
4,400  sq.  yds.  and  the  cubic  contents  1,984  cu.  yds.  A  total  of  182 
cu.  yds.  of  concreite  was  used.  The  mattress  was  built  from  a  barge, 
the  upstream  sections  overlapping  the  previously  laid  section  down 
stream.  The  work  was  done  in  1908  by  contract  on  the  basis  of 
cost  plus  8  per  ^ent..    The  C9st  p^  th^.y^jfk.ffias  as./oJlft^pi^U  ^^^^^ 

Cost  of  Revbtment. 

Per  Per             Per 

Total,  cu.  yd.  sq.  yd.          lin.  ft. 

Labor    %    224.70  ?0.113  $0,051          $0,432 

Brush 1.489.70  .750  .338            2.865 

Cable    and    elipPi^i^A-.*-- •       903.94  455  ,..205   !,■    1.740 

Equipment     ,....  ^, .,,,... .         96.10  .048  '.022   ,          .182 

Concrete     ......'.?.  .7^.. .  .    1,313.35  .663  ;30I       ■•   2.535 

Inspection     ....'.'.  i>;*i;  .V. . .         74.20  .037  -.017   'i<.     i  >,142' 

Corttractor's  comj /...♦>. ^..       215.40  .109  ,..049  j  .  >  .,r,,^^;L 

Grand  total $4,316.39         $2,175         $0,983         $8,317 

In  addition,  grading  costing  $75,  or  $0,017  per  sq.  yd.  of  mattress, 
was  done.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  revetment  $4,391.39, 
or  $1.00  per  sq.  yd. 

The  item  labor  is  for  the  mattress  work  and  covers  715  hrs.  of 
Work,  or  36  hrs.  per  cu.  yd.  of  revetment,  0.16  hr.  per  sq.  yd.  and 
1.35  hrs.  per  lin.  ft.  Labor  was  paid  $2.50  per  day  of  8  hrs.  The 
Item  brush  Is  for  1,983.99  cu.  yds.  of  brush  at  75  cts.  pej-  cu.  yd. 
The  item  cable  and  clips  In  for  37,375  t\,\Ot,  C#(l^,,  Tl^ij,/t9m, equip- 
ment covers  the  following  items:       .,!;  r,..f;      .,  ,>f  ','f  ,    ■:■■- 

Barge  hire  and  watchman ; .  .$170.00 

Launch  hire,  16  days e.'i.OO 

Watchman,  17  days 37.50 

Moving  barge,  checking  gravel,  etc 13.85 

Material,  telephone  calls,  etc 10.97 

Total     ,,.,,..^.^,,.,.^,,. ... $297.32 

mils  total  was  dIstribtitiWI  over  the' revetment  work  proper  and 
the  concrete  work.  The  barge  hire  and  watchman  for  barge  cost 
$10  per  day  and  It  cost  $10  for  tonnage  to  the  barge.  The  Item 
inspection  covers  surveys  and  Inspection  and  was  spread  over  the 
revetment  work  proper  and  the  concrete. 
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The  itemized  cost  of  fhe  concrete, was  as  follows: 

Total.         Per  cu.  yd. 

Labor.  995   hrs.... $  311.26  J1.729 

Cement,    $1.27   per  bbl; 305.64  1695 

Gravel,   $1.25  per  cu.  yd. 218.00  1.211 

Lumber  and   nails    84.07  .466 

Equipment     ...201.22  1.118 

Inspection     ...: ...  103.56  .575 

Contractor's  commission   89.60  .4»8 

Total $1,313.35  ?7.292 

AnotJier  flexible  brush  mattress  was  placed  on  Brannans  Island, 
the  work  being  done  by  contract  on  the  basis  of  cost  plos  8%. 

The  revetment  consisted  of  a  mattress  of  Willow  brush  in  three 
sections,  2.620  ft.,  1&7  ft.,  and  175  ft.,  respectively;  total  length, 
2,982  ft. :  average  width,  66»4  ft. ;  average  thickness,  14  ins. ;  super- 
ficial area,  21,892  sq.  yds.;  cubic  contents,  8,586  cu.  yds.  This 
mattress  was  built  from  a  barge,  in  sections  225  ft.  in  length,  the 
up-stream  sections  overlapping  on  the  previously  laid  section  down- 
stream. The  concrete  used  was  700  cu.  yds.  The  unit  cost  of  the 
work  was  as  follows: 

COXCRBTB. 

Total  cost-     Cost  per  cu.  yd- 

Labor     $1,287.01  $1,830             r 

Cement     1,161.29  1.659 

Gravel     ..., 864.35  1.235 

Lumber   and   nails 374.91  0.535 

Equipment     -.,......  1.198.26  1.711 

Inspection    '..,..  ..^.T.—.*-*,,.. .  262.42  0.375 

Commission 382.86  0.547 

Total     $5,553.09  $7,901  / 

HSTETKBNT. 

Total  cost     Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

Grading    $       229.59  $0,010 

Labor 1,411.33  0.064 

Brush     6,440.51  0.293 

Cable  and  clips 5,727.24  0.262 

Equipment 1,281.32  0.056 

Concrete     5, 531. OS  0.252 

Inspection . .. .         262.41  0.013 

Commission 1,197.89  0.055 

Total     $22,081.38  $1,004 

At  Merkeleys,  a  revetment  was  constructed  to  protect  a  river 
bank  which  had  begun  to  cave  badly.  The  work  was  done  in  1908 
by  contract  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  8%.  The  revetment  consisted 
of  a  matrress  of  willow  brush  in  four  sections,  aggregating  774  ft. 
The  average  width  was  40  ft.  and  the  average  thickness  was  8  ins. 
The  superficial  area  was  3,440  sq.  yda  and  the  cubic  contents  1,912 
cu.  yds.  The  concrete  amounted  to  145  cu.  yds.  The  method  of 
construction  was  the  same  as  at  Brannans  Island,  previously 
mentioned. 


The  unit  costs  ^^Ue,ypr^.^^^2g^.follo?^^:^  ^^,,^  feoiWrftf I ■  .WT 


Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Ija,bor     $    332.17.  $2,296 

Cement     :........       283.58  1.997 

Rock    .;.■.........     2-i3.m  i:68i 

Lumber,    etc.- .'.'........       213.7.1  1.-174 

Equipment     .<..,....'........'...        196.7."  1.357 

Inspection    .;..,■,  j .....'.:.:.:..: .       16.7.")  .322 

Contractor's  ,  eornmlssion   ' .  .' . .'  ,„.,,.   IP^^OO  .698 

;    ..ITotal ...$1,423.61  $9,825 

Revetment. 

,t>ri'.iK\   •  ,:       -I  ■:                      ,     ,                          Total.  Per  sq.  yd. 

.JLabop     .i  „......-.. ;• $    :i-lG.oi  $.0.0315 

..,  .r,    Brush    l,i:U.39  .416 

'■       Cable    find    clifs 1,025.41  .212.' 

,ti  ■;•  :  '.Equipiment    196.50  .ii.'w2 

-T.qi;:.  Concret_p    1,423.61  .4  14,") 

_)^rp     laspectioii      . .  , 50.06  .0116 

ebntractor  s  commission    2;t'4,oo  .OS'72 

srtJ  ,iUv.<   '■   if  ::•__:  ,.,:!.i.-,..  .:;   ...    .     .   ,    ,  ., ,_ ^ 


-c-ffof>  noi.(^.t4lii,t  'j.\f.nnyfyr<f  f'.ftS'  tto-  ',s'--M'l{ll-i,<)  ntf,: :  '^4-»P,l,-n8-qu 
''^'X-MiWlfeV'f^Vet^^V  4^MIS<i''lcb«Struked'  in'  fctoWfrectlbn  wlth-tfle 
work  of  closing  a  break  in  a  levee  on  the  Krfp&"S^'^m''in  the>''*ity 
of  Sacramento.  The  work  of  closing  the  break  in  the  levee  was 
done  by  day  labor,  the  state -^feh^lneer^'s  department  hiring  a  dredge 
and  crew  at  ^60  peiP'dair  ofi22  hrs.  The  levee  required  to  close  the 
break  was  1,600  ft.  long,  24  ft,  maximum  height  and.  ISi.ftjVide  on 
top,  cohtaining  102^8?  cu*'  yds.  of- earth.  The  actual  b^f^'^dp  build- 
ing    the     levee,     ir^clii^ing     superinteriden^e';,  ^"ri^jijiYx^'^^jc'^iri     was 

$5,667.64,;  6r  514   ct'S. . peMcu. . yd.  .     '     '.  .'    (rv.diijiijpH 

The  'j-ev^'tment  w;is'  tniilt  by  contract  on  the  ba^l^'.of 't?<)fet  plus 
10%.  it  consisted  of  a  mattress  of  willow  brush,  7'<d  ft.  I^ng,  40  ft. 
wide  aHd  12  Ins.  tl4i<Sk;"?"he  superficial  area  was  3,400  sq.  yds. 
and  the  cubic  con;tent  was  1,172  cu.  yds.  The  concrete  used  amount- 
ed to  100  cu.  yds.  The  mattVe^W  'v<^y  made  on  the  bank  and  in 
plaefe^  •TliexiiiWt'iQstB.'Of  [the  Work  were  as  follows: 
"ro.o:  Of!  »:•■'• 

I  Jif.  I)  '  ■  ■    r        C67>:CK&t&. 

■ Total  cost.'    Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

I^bor $247.06      ,         .$2.47 

Cement ;       ■  l-63;79       '         $1.64 

Gravel .1. . ;,.' ;; . ; "  ■  i3?;oo    "•;      1.55 

Lumber   .■.'/.:;;:;::.■  ■  •  4r.63'  •„.        0.41 

Equipment     ■.•.■;.'.•.■.*.•.•.■  '  '  139.28     "■.',         1.39 

Inspection     •.■.:.■.•.■.■.■;.■.■■■  25.00  '    " 0.25 

Pomroission 72,66       ,j       ,  0.73 

TiVlt    ii    in^S^^ •  V-,-  Vrl/V  jh-^jrMvo-l^l;    .>>.v>lMM    .tA 

8oer  itf  9nof,  «..vr  ,-  '^^^^^^'^^fthikim'"^  66i[  t'ei''s^  M«*^ 

•J^   ^'7Bt^iW^n'/^•i!Vf/..gfioIl^'i^.  .•iiiat.fi(.it5-.u'.'9»lJ(>fo/  ^u        01.272  ;i  lo 

.Kn        Cableanji  clips   548.92  pruw  o^i^^^  ,,  t-n 

<.,,         Co-^crete 824.32"'"' ,    ,'*p.2'69  ";,', 

"^  ■        Tn.'=T)prtion  ' 148:00"-  ''•'■"0.044  •  '    '  ' 

'o   '       Commission .*.;;i..    :;;184-.48(.  '-10.054 

*'*'■'  Totkl    '..i^. ..';'.'..' '.'HF73S5    ''    $t).843 
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"  ferush  mattresses^,  rlprapped  wjtlt  stone,  were  used  to  protect  the 
bank  of  the  Upper  White  "River,  Arkansas,  In  connection  with  build- 
ing a  timber  crib  dam.  The  cost  of  rfprapplng  Is  given  in  detail 
In  the  section  on  Masonry,  and  the  cost  of  the  timber  crib  Is  given 
elsewhere  In  this  section.  "Work  was  done  by  Government  forces, 
laborers  receding  ?1. 50  per  S-hr.  day. 

The  following  was  the  cost  of  the  protection  mJattress  work : 

,  ,PBOf|KW*»/iUT5BBi^  (293  So.  Yds,). 


trnlt  cost.     Total.     Per  sq.  yd. 


Riprap,  320  cu.  yds fO-"  ''  ?0.808 

Inspection  of  riprap;- 320  ca  ydft.;......-   .<  •"  .010 

Cutting  and  hauling  brush,  169  cords...    !.•  .^2  .962 

^W^Vin^and  8lnjtin^,.293  sq.  yd? 1.344  394  1.84«^ 

Total     ?916         i3ri24  ■ 

Th6  total  labor'  time  for  cutting  and  ha-oUng  MO  cords  of  brush 
was  150  days,  the  work  done  per  maa  per  day  being  1.09  cords; 
the  total  labor  time  for  weaving  and  sinking:  293  sq.  yds.  of  mat- 
tress was  228  days,  the  work  done  per  man  per  day  being  1.31 
sq.  yds.— ..'u:^    -"i'.^  b^.^  ^;.i..'i.;.i   .ij^-^ij-i   no..;>jruiu  .>   i.    ■  .  .u 

450  Ft.  Bank  Revetment. — This  work  Included  the.ftonstmi^qaiff 
200  brush'mats.'th*  grading  of  the  bank  and  paving  it  with  tiffrap, 
the  cost  of  the  various  Items  being  as  follows;  .    rr> 

Per 

Brush  Mattress:                                      Unit  cost.  TotaL  square. 

Wire,    eta     $108  J0.54 

Riprap,    336   cu.   yds .  .      |.74  248  1.48 

Cutting  and  loading  brush.  289%  days. 531  2.60 

"Weaving  and    sinking,    213%   4a,ys... 3S7  1.98 

Inspecting  336  cu.  yds,  ripr^  4  days 7  .... 

Total,    200   squares.. •w.\r.;'.x^..Jii. •!H;»81iir;.,,.|6*A«!v 

Work  done  "tter  HiAn  "per  day  vras  0.9S  scivtSLTea  Wov^h^  mkHt/r 
Summary  for  450  ft.  bank  revetment :  .F«e  .rTsmmo 

■  '•       <■'    ■■   :  Total.  ITnttcost' 

Brusii,  mattress*'  20j0   squares $1.2S1  J6.40 

Grading  l^nk,.  450    lin.    ft 229  .51 

Riprapplng.b'ahkj  1,044  cu.yda. 1,000  .96 

A  total  of  450  lin.  ft.  of  bank  was  graded,  the   total  labor  tlirie 

being  123  daj-a  g.^  a,^c6stofj  $229  or  $0.51  per  lin.   ft.     Each  man 

graded  3  J  linj!,JfK  pf  bank  per  day.  ';' 

Sunainarizina,we,  e*t  the  following  as  the  cost  of  the  450  ft  reViek- 
lanl-       "    '     '     -^     c,-r..i.  .  ..,-,a.y    Jj,,^    bobl.oiiiU    -y:i 


ment : 


r>i: 


Brush  mattress    ....". :  1 . :  ".I  ,^.Vi^f;Sft  ^  •'•'^ 

Trradlng  'bank ■.  AQ^.V9Vi''/r   i*8*   ZRV 

Paving  bank    ..-.  .fiwMijH  ^jl,iliQ9  =;  ji 

Grand  total,    450  lin.   ft,  at  JSlSSf.'. ..;'.'.  ..$2,510      '"■^ 
Cost  of  Mattress  and  Slope  Wall,  W.»  K.  &  t.   By.t— Mx-' iC^iik. 

Garrett  is  authority/ for  the  follow wg^: 

The  revetment  put  in -by  the  Missouri,  Kans;LS  &  Texas  along'tte 

'Engineer^  2^i.  iV 

^Engineeriiii,  . .;,.......^,  1.1^.^..  „:,    .. :.  .-  i:;o 


1038  ,H4i)^I?^0P|:  ;p^  ^6^5Jvl^^7.4>- 

Missouri  River,  for  shore  protection,  is  built  lik©  that  along  the 
Missouri  River,  wliich  have  been  put  in  by  the  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission, and  averages  about  60  ft.  In  width.  The  first  worlt  put 
in  by  this  company  was  during  1897,  and  extends  from  the  east  city 
limits  of  St.  Charles  down  the  river  for  9,000  ft  A  rock  dike  was 
iirst  built  out  into  the  river,  and  a  boom  made  of  heavy  timbers  was 
anchored  to  the  lower  side  of  the,  dike,  and  laid  parallel  with  it. 
From  this  boom  the  mat  was  started,  having  itg  full  width  at  the 
beginning.  The  mat  was  first  woven  and  sunk,  and  then  the  bank 
,W.as  graded  by  hydraulic  power  to  a  slope  of  2  to  1,  and  then 
paved  from  the  top  down. 

In  1903,  work  was  extended  3,000  ft  down  the  river,  and  was 
done  in  the  same  way  as  the  first .  section,  with  the  exceptipn  that 
the  mat  was  anchored  at  the  starting  point  with  piles  instead  of 
the  boom. 

<'«  In   1906,   revetment  was  again  extended   7,200   ft.     On  this  last 

^Bfection  the  bank  was  graded  to  a  slope  of  2 1^  to  1  in  advance  of 
weaving  the  mat  as  considerable  trouble  had  been  experienced  on 
former  work,  on  account  of  material  from  the  bank  covering  the 
mat,  so  that  a  connection  between  paving  and  mat  could  not  be 

-properly  made.' 'J       :,,;■•. rf  :ii<y/j  -y. 

■■'I  Grading  on  this  section  was  done  with  a  small  hoisting  engine 
on  a  barge,  as  follows:  A  derrick  was  erected  on  a  barge,  having 
a  boom  long  enough  to  reach  the  top  of  the  bank  to  be  graded, 
a  No.  3  wheeler  scraper  pan  was  pulled  along  this  boom  from  the 
barge  to  the  top  of  l??nk,  by  a  mule  on  the  bank,  and  was  held  in 
place  by  two'  men  and  filled,  and  then  dragged  down  the  bank  by 

^the  hoisting  engine.  The  beginning  of  the  mat  was  anchored  to 
deadmen  on  top  of  the  bank  about  200  ft  up-stream,  and  weaving 
was  begun  about  lOQ  ft  back,  on  the  old  mat,  so  that  the  full 
wWth  cf  the  ,»ew^fl3#,t;,  vaS)  ^pt^e^j  ;Wh)?^e .  ^  ^unprotected  liank 
commenced.  :  i:v><n  ifa  i   ,ir;.;.r  .+>  D^i-    • 

In  1908,  4,000  ft  oif  revetment  was  put  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  just  above  Boonville  bridge.  At  Kingsbury,  there  Is  a 
siding  on  the  west  side  of  main  line,  and  out  of  the  south 
end  of  this  track  the  spur  was  built  to  the  river;  this  required 
a  main  track  6,5Q0  ft  in  length,  and  a  spur  track  900  ft  In 
length.  Track  was  laid  about  5  to  20  ft  from  top  of  bank 
all  along  where  revetment  was  to  go  in,  so  that  rock  could 
be  unloaded  and  used  with  as  little  handling  as  possible.  The 
bank  was  first  graded  to  a  slope  of  2 1^  to  1  by  teams;  the  mat 
was  then  woven  and  sunk,  and  the  slope  paved  from  bottom  up. 
It  is  the  description  of  this  last  section  that  will  be  given,  as  the 
only  differences  between  this  and  other  works  are  those  men- 
tioned. 

The  bank  was  about  18  ft  higher  than  what  was  taken  as  the 
average  low  water ;  the  soil  Is  mostly  a  very  fine  sand  and  very 
little  gumbo;  the  bank  was  clear  of  timber  and  brush,  but  there 
were  several  large  snags  where  the  mat  was  to  lie  that  were  tahen 
out  by  sawing,  blowing-out  and  using  teams  and  line.        '     '' " 
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Shoveler^  iffrat  (Itig  iiongf'the  <bi)'<^  the  bank  anA  shoveled  ao?#tt' 
all  the  perpendicular  atid  overhanging  points,  so  as  to  make  It  safe 
for  a  mule  to  walk  aJong  close  to  the  edge;  then  a  rwo-mule  team; 
plowed  two  or  three  furrows  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  aa 
team  coulJ  be  gotten.  The  mules  were  then  hitched  to  a  "go-devil,*" 
constructed  of  two  2  x  10-ln.  plank  8  ft-  long,  fastened  together  at' 
the  front  end  and  flared  to  about  4  ft.  at  the  back  end;  It  re-; 
quired  one  man  to  drive  the  mules  and  one  man  to  weight  the 
drag.  This  was  then  run  along  the  back  side  of  furrows,  and  the 
loose  earth  shoved  toward  the  river.  After  the  bank  began  to  slope, 
two  or  three  "slips"  (drag  scrapers)  wer«  put  on,  and  the  bank 
brought  to  the  desired  slope. 

It  -will  be  seen  that  only  about  half  of  the  material  In  rtope  la 
ihbved,  as  the  excavation  makes  the  fill  and  doea  not  wash  awa^,' 
as  It  does  when  grading  by  hydraulics.  It  was  found  that  with^ 
this  material  the  filled  jwrtion  was  as  solid  as  the  natural  surface.^ 
Grading  was  never  carried  further  than  200  ft.  In  advance  ojf" 
wea^'lng,  as  the  barges  from  which  the  mat  was  being  wovett' 
would  protect  the  bank  from  the  current  tor  this  distance  ' 

The  mat  was  woven  60  ft  wide  with  a  selvage  edge  on  the  out-j 
stream  side,  and  sunk  i)arallel  with  the  shore  with  the  inner  edge, 
about  3  ft.  above  the  average  lew  water.     The  mat  was  strength- 
ened   with    five    double    rows    of    %-in.    galvanized    steel    cable— 7 
strands    of   No.    11    wire — laid    longitudinally    one    above   and    one' 
below,  and  anchored  with  a  double  row  of  similar  cable  laid  trans- 
versely every  15  ft.  and  fastened  to  deadmen,  buried  3  ft  deep  and 
located  lo  ft.  back  from  the  upper  edge  of  slope.     At  every  Inter- 
section of  the  longitudinal  with  the  trans\'erse  rows,  the  four  cables  _ 
are  fastened  together  with  a  -^-In.  U  clip.    The  transverse  rows  are^ 
fastened  to   deadmen  by  wrapping  one  cable  around  the  deadman 
twice  and  then  fastening  it  to.  the  other  cable  wifli  two   %-in.  XT.  _ 
clip.     The  deadmen  are  pile  butts  about  3  ft.  long,  and  the  object 
In  fastening  the  cable  to  them,  as  mentioned,  is  lo  allow  the  cables 
to    slip    when   loaded,    so    that    the    same   strain    w^ill    be    on    both  ^ 
the  under  and  upper  cables.     The  willows  were  cut  from  bank  of 
river  about  one  mile  above  the  mat,  and  were  hauled  by  Wagons, 
hauling  about  1.6  cords  to  the  load.     The  road  was  bad  at  times, 
and  it  required  a  snap  team  to  pull  out  of  the  mudholes,  bat  most ' 
of  the  time  the  road  was  in  good  shape.     It  required  6.6   cord  of - 
brush  to  100  sq.  ft.  of  mat;   average  thickness  of  mat,  about  18  ins. ' 

Weaving  was  started  at  a  point  at  the  upper  end  and  gradually'' 
widened  out  to  full  width,  anchors  being  placed  for  longitudinal 
cibles  in  the  top  of  the  bank  about  100  ft  abovfe  the  tipper  end.  ' 
The  niat  was  woven  with  four  small  bags  fastened  together,  so  as  ■ 
to  make  the  desired  width.  Fingers  of  skids  weVe  built  on  barges  i 
out^of  3xl2-in.  plank,  24  ft  long,  and  spaced  5  ift.  apart  ext^irtl-'* 
ingj  from  the  water  level  oii  Up-stream  side  to  aij  elevation  of  S  ft  - 
above  floor  of  barge  at  a  point  about  3  f f  back  from  dowTi-stream ' 
side.  Spools  of  cable  were  set  under  the  down-stream  ends  of  the' 
fingers  at  the  proper  position  for  the  under  longitudinal  cables,   so 
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that  cable,  would  ,:unwln<i  as.  the  barg^.wfts  IjBtd^wn  stream,  /^e 
barge  was  anchored  at  the  shore  6nd  to  tfie '{rack,  and  at  the  upper 
end  to  the  mat  that  had  been  woven.  The  mat  was  woven  on  the, 
barge  as  high  as  the  Angers  would  permit,  and  cable  and  clip  men 
would  pull  the  under  cables,  through  the  mat  by  means  of  an  iron' 
hook  about  2  ft.  lofig,  and  the  top  longitudinal  cables  were  run 
under  these,  and  all  were  f^astened  together  with  a  %-in.  clamp.. 
The  barge  was  then  pulled  from  under  .the  mat  ^ith  a  team,  and 
anchor  ropes  slacked  just  enough  so  that  about  3  ft.  of  mat,  would 
be  left  on  fingers.  Top  longitudinal  cables  were  cut  off  of  "reel  on 
shore  in  lengths  of  about  100  ft.  and  spliced  together  with  a  square 
knot  on  mat  as  the  wdrk  proceeded. 

u|The  niEvt  was. sunk  and,  held  down  with  stone  weighing  from  30 
to,  ,50  lbs.,  an  average  .of  .1.5  cu.  yds.  of  stone  being  used  per  100, 
sq.  ft.  of  mat.  Rock  for  sinking  was  unloaded  from  cars  onto 
shoulder  of  slope  and  wheeled , in  wheelbarrows  out  onto  the  barge». 
anchored  lengthwise  across  the  mat, /and  dumped  along  the  edge, 
of  barge.  The  mat  was  sunk  from  the  shore  side  out,  so  that  it; 
would  settle  away  from  5hore  and  the,  transverse  cables  would, 
tighten  up.  Sinlving  was  kept  at  least  100.  ft.  back  from  weaving 
barge  to  prevent  pulling  the'  ni'at  off  of  barge.  When  the  water 
was  higher  than  the  proper  elfevition  for  the  shore  side  of  mat.  It 
was  sparred  out^  so  that  in  sltiklrig  it  would  settle  to  its  proper 
position.  .  ■'        ^    ; 

Tfhe  r(ickl'^(Vr,  paying  the  sidp'6' wa^  tinloaded  firom  c^rs  oht(i  slope 
and  rolled  down  to  the  bottom,' Where  paving' ■vt'aS  begun.  Paving 
i«  10  ins.  thick,  and  was  paved  from  the  bottom  up,  care  being 
taken  to  fill  all  the  cracks  with  small  stone.  ;  At  the  upper  edge  of' 
paving,  spawls  were  piled  sp  a?  to  keep  the  surface  water  from 
washing  under  the  paving  and  starting  It  to'  roll.  As  long  as  the 
water  was  low,  a  good  connection  was  gotten  between  paving  and 
mat,  but  there  were  parts  of  this  Work  that  were  paved  during 
high  water,  and  the  rock  slid  in  afterward,  making  repairs  neces- 
sary. The  work  done  on  the  first  section  in  1897  is  in  very  good 
shape  to-day.  The  mat  has  rotted  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  the  paving  is  in  good  condition. 

There  have  been  some  slides  on  the  work  done  in  1906.  At  these, 
places  it  was  found  that  the  rock  was  settling  under  the  edge  of 
the  mat.  These  were  places  where  the  bank  had  washed  after  mat 
had  been  put  in,  and  the  mat  does  not  lie  up  on  the  bank  as  It 
should. 

.  Considerable  troyble  has  been  experienced  on  account  of  the  eddy 
caused  by  the  end  of  revetment.  At  Boonville  bridge,  the  revet- 
ment ends  at  an  old  rock  dike,  and  no  difficulty  is  expected  at  that 
point,  but  at  all  of  the  other  places  it  has  given  trouble.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  done  in  1906  it  is  probably  more  noticeable.  The^ 
revetment  at  this  place  was  ended  at  a  place  where  the  bank  ex- 
tended out  into  the  river  400  or,  500  ft.,  and  now  the  bank  is  100  ft 
further  in  than  the  revetment,  and  the  revetment  has  been  repaired 


the  rock  to  fall  in. 

Tb^  coBt  of  tbe  Bbonvllle  revettnent  >  tbtt^Bi 

Cost  per  linear  foot  for  60-f-  —  —     ^                         a  trove  mw  Wa.tef'; 

laborers  paid  J  1.50  per  day;  -ams.  $3.50.     Tfift 

^oes    not   include    interest   or  •«,    .,iir,«  .„„<.a    fof 

rainy  day«  .and  moving:,   bti:  of^ 
profit  ia  included   in  the  tra 

.    Grading   i  lin.    ft 

Weaving    ; 

Sinking    mat     '.'.'.' 

Riving    slope    i^  , . ,  .7  -  .>>.  ^>  .-ukIwI  .wC 

Willows,    including    cutting.    bauIinK  ana    uiiiuuuin^. 

and    price  Jiaid    landowner 0.340 

Bock,    at'$0.<5,    delivered    on    site    (2.3    cu.    yds.    to 

the   lin.   ft.) ......„„.._ ;.        ^  --'> 

Unloading    rock     . . . . .  . . .  .^.>!.J.i.»..^^Jlil.".l.l"-iyiHl{ 

Spotting  cars  with  t^ina. .>La-.u.  .<Tiy  .  . 

Hauling  deadmen  and  cable u  !■  i  ^ 

Taking    out    snags. ....... ^........ _ Uv.^.030 

Cable   and   Clips : 

1"''" — '--in.    clips,    at-'dOBr.-.  ..:■..*■'"■' *" 
n.    cjipa^    9t      .035 

1"  n.    cable,    at    1.00 


T^      ,            „.                                                             $1,173.26       0.300 
Deadmen,   2,0,  at  0.50  =  $135.00 ..   0.035 

Total Ji'^ 

Track.  7,500  lin.  ft. : 

Labor,     grading,     including    contractors* 

^    profit     ...$1,581.90 

Labor   laying . . ." 1,493.20 

Taking   up 1,000.00 


Total    track,    etc.; 54. .'5.33. 10       1140 

Grading  spur  to  quarry .3;*3.50       0.074 

Total  per  llh.   ft. . $4*671 

Excluding  the  cost  of  grading  the  ,bank  and  the' cost  of  tbe  rock 
u*d  in  paving  the  bank  (but  including  the  rock  used  In  ballasting 
the  mattres?),  the  cost  of  the  mattress  was  as  follows  per  squ^S 
of  100  sq.  ft.:  '"'■' 

■m--,,  />  -  Per  square.    ' 

Willows.    0.6   -cord .  i   $0  57 

Weaving  mat   '. . .   0.&8 

Sinkmg    mat    .;. 0.18 

Rork  for  ballast,  l^'cuj  ya.,''-srt  $6.75'! !  ! !'! .' !  .' .' !  ! " ; "?   113' 

L .lioading  rock,   1  %: cxu -yd^ia.  ^;«5. ......  ..  .  .  .      .0^.08  '       ' 

Hauling  deadmen  and,  cable. . . .... .  ^»,,^, n  1:5 

Taking    out    snags.-. .-.'.  :V.':'^.  !->}V.  .^?!*??.  rV. .  .  "  or, 

Cable     and     clips ,  "    "  ',' 0  5ff  ■'•  '    ■' 

Deadmen    ,,, .-.-iws-twhsJwige^-siiia^itiMfi  -, 

TVrtal     .  /.  r .-. .  . .... ..;.'. .  <r .  ."'^ .  •.".**.'f '.^.  JiV^P.'i  X*^.  ^i't  '-'^•' 

Tracks,  bridge  and  spur,  per  1%  cu.  yd.*  rock.".  .'..".*.'.    O.»0— ^— ' 
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The  last  Item  (tracks,  bridge  and  spur)  has  been  prorated  to 
stone  used  on  the  mattress. 

The  slope  wall  on  the  bank  required  1.4  cu.  yds,  per  lin.  ft.,  being 
10  ins.  thick  and  measuring  45  wide  along  the  slope.  The  rock 
cost  $0.75  per  cu.  yd.  delivered  on  cars,  $0.05  for  unloading,  and 
$0.16  for  delivering  and  laying  it  on  the  slope,  or  a  total  of  $0.96 
per  cu.  yd.,  not  Including  the  cost  of  the  Item  of  tracks,  bridge  and 
spur,  which  amounted  to  $0.53  per  cu.  yd.  of  rock,  there  being  9,200 
cu.  yds.  of  rock  in  the  slope  wall  and  on  the  mattress.  Adding  this 
$0.53  we  have  a  total  of  $1.49  per  cu.  yd.  of  slope  wall,  or  41%  cts. 
per  sq.  yd.  10  Ins.  thick. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  labor-  on-  the-  7,-500  lin.  ft.  of  track  cost 
,  as  follows  per  lin.  ft.:  ' 

Per  lin.  ft. 

Grading     . .  ..^ $0.21 

Laying    track     . 0.20 

Taking    up    track.  . 0.14 

Total     . .'.  .  . -.  .....',. .%QM    , 

Cost  of  Brush  IVIattresses  and  Dikes.* — ^The  follo'wing  fldta  relate 
to  levee  protection  work  at  the  West  Pass  Levee,  In  Mississippi. 
The  work  was  done  In  1904  by  Government  forces,  and  consisted 
of  the  construction  at  the  up-stream  end  of  the  levee  of  a  paving 
covering  the  sloping  end  of  the  embankment  and  the  side  slopes  for 
a  distance  of  100  ft.  back  from  the  end  of  the  levee  crown,  to- 
gether with  a  paving  60  ft.  wide  on  the  natural  ground  surface  laid 
continuous  with  the  paving  on  the  slopes.  The  work  also  included 
^he  construction  of  paving  on  the  down-stream  end  of  the  levee 
slope,  beginning  100  ft.  back  from  end  of  crown  on  lake  side,  ex- 
tending around  the  sloping  end,  and  continuing  along  the  river  slope 
for  a  distance  of  555  ft.,  the  ground  surface  adjacent  to  the  paved 
slopes  being  covered  with  a  mattress  85  ft.  wide,  built  continuous 
with  the  paving.  On  the  up-stream  end  the  paving  consisted  of  rip- 
rap laid  close  by  hand  with  the  larger  voids  clinked  with  spalls, 
except  for  the  sloping  end  and  the  adjacent  pavement,  where  the 
riprap  was  laid  on  a  3-in.  layer  of  spalls.  Around  the  outer  edge 
of  the  paving  was  a  trench  2  %  ft.  deep  filled  with  selected  heavy 
riprap.  The  paving  on  the  downstream  end  was  similar  to  that 
described  above,  but  was  somewhat  lighter.  The  riprap  was  laid 
on  spalls  around  the  sloping  edges,  but  on  the  earth  slopes  for  the 
remaining  portions.  Rock  for  the  paving  on  the  up-stream  end 
had  been  unloaded  on  the  river  bank,  1,200  ft.  from  the  end  up  the 
levee.  A  portion  of  the  rock,  however,  were  obtained  from  some 
temporary  work  done  the  year  previous.  The  rock  for  paving  and 
ballast  at  the  down-stream  end  of  the  levee  had  been  unloaded  at 
a  point  about  700  ft.  from  the  work,  during  the  preceding  high 
water. 

The  mattress  consisted  of  an  upper  and  lower  pole  grillage  with 
two  layers  of  brush  between,  the  grillage  systems  being  connected 

^.  .'.'.■.-:')/  -       -^i    .\\}^^,.i.,.., 
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by  wires  passing  through  the  brush,  and  carried  about  33  lbs.  of 
riprap  ballast  to  the  square  foot  In  addition,  to  prevent  a  con- 
centrated flow  through  a  borrow  pit  in  the  river  side,  the  pit  was 
crossed  by  a  series  of  pile  and  brush  dikes  having  their  crests  oa 
a  level  with  the  natural  ground  surface  adjacent.  The  dikes  were 
anchored  to  planks  buried  to  a  depth  of  2%  ft.  and  resting  on 
crossheads  nailed  to  piles,  which  were  set  6  ft.  in  the  ground  with 
IKJSt-hoIe  diggers.  Scour  underneath  the  brush  fllltng  of  the  dikes 
was  prevented  by  ballasted  foot  nmts  around  the  poles. 

Brush  for  the  mattress  was  cut  at  a  point  about  four  miles  front 
the  w^ork.  and  was  hauled  by  teams  to  the  canal  bank,  whence  It 
was  towed  by  a  snagboat  to  the  levee.  This  barge  was  also  used 
for  quarters  for  the  cutting  party.  Pile*  for  the  dike  were  obtained 
In  a  willow  flat  about  7,000  ft.  from  the  w-ork.  Bruidti  filling  for  the 
dikes  was  obtained  from  the  aatne  willow  flat,  80  cords  being  cut 
from  the  ground  adjacent  •^,  ^  work  and  100  cords  from  a  point 
aiwut  4,000   ft.  norUi.      .!.'.'. 

The  work  was  greatly  handicapped  by  scarcity  of  labor,  and.  in 
addition,  being  low  water  while  the  towing  was  In  progress,  the  flat 
fore  shore  of  the  willow  flat  held  the  barge  some  distance  from  the 
water's  edge,  necessitating  a  long  carry  and  making  this  feature 
of  the  work  slow  and  expensive.  The  lack  of  a  proper  number  of 
barges,  and  of  labor  to  load  and  unload  them  promptly,  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  keep  the  snagboat  steadily  employed  in  towing, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  keep  her  eonstarrtly  In  commission.  This 
still  further  increased  the  cost  of  brush  and  poles  delivered  at  the 
mat.  ■»       ."i    -!  v<i,  \  ^.   >  ■■..dj   '*:,,.      : ,  .::    .;;.!    v:V.^   •■  ;-  ^V 

Part  of  the  men  employed  In  the  work  were  paf^  4i-2S  pe/ 8-nr.' 

day,  and  part  were  subsisted  lalwrers,  receiving  $30  per  month  and 
rations;  this  latter  amounted  to  32^  cts.  per  day,  including  the 
cook's  and  waiters  wages.  Subsisted  labor  was  principally  used  in 
cutting  the  brush  for  the  mattress,  and  in  loading  and  unloading  it 
from  wagons.  About  half  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
barges  was  also  done  by  subsisted  labor.  Teams  including  driver 
and  wagons  were  secured  at  $3.90  per  8-hr.  day  for  hauling  at  the 
place  where  the  mattress  brush  was  cut.  For  hauling  at  the  down- 
stream end  of  the  levee,  $3.50  per  day  was  paid  for  teama  Rock 
cost  $2.18  per  ton  (.862  cu.  yd.)  delivered  on  river  bank.  The 
hauling  for  the  paving  at  the  up-stream  end  of  the  levee  was  done 
by  contract  at  50  cts.  per  ton  (58  cts.  per  cu.  yd.)  and  33^4  cts. 
per  ton  (39  cts.  per  cu.  yd),  for  the  long  and  short  hauls. 

The  cost  of  stone  paving  at  the  up-:stream  end  of  the  levee  was 
as  follows  per  square  of  100  sq.  ft. :  * 

Total.  Per  square. 

Superintendence     ?      40  $  0.096 

Labor,    163    days,    at    $1.25. . .       204  0.492 

Hauling,   219  cu.  yds.  rock.   3,700  ft,  at  $0.58..       127  0.307 

Hauling,  1.566  cu.  yda  rock.  1,200  ft,  at  $0.39..       605  1.46L 

Rock,   1,785   cu.  yds.,  at  $2.53 :..    4,519  10.915 

Total,    414  .  st^ares $5,495  $13,271 


/Ttie  following  Is  the  cost  pf.ptonp.  Raving  alt  tn^  ^[ow^r^^y^m  .^^ 

of'tlie  leVee  fot-."694  squares:'  '        " ^'        , ,  '.'    ,""!"":,'_' 

c^     _,  X     ^                                                                     Total.  Per  square,. 

Superintendence $    146  $0  2l 

Labor,   320  days,  at  $1.25 . .  i  .•.- i;; .  .  .  .  .       400  0  576' 

Hauling,    2,157   cu.    yds.,   at   $0.23, .,..,,,.  i,-i 487  0720 

Rock,   2,157  cu.  yds.,  at   $2.53 .:.,,... 5,461  ,.7.868 

a.,^qta4,r;6»i  «iHRres^.. .$G,494  i'i&jj^ 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  brush  mattress  at  the  dowh-StreariT' 
end  of.  the  levee  was  as  given  below  for  1,162  squares^ 

''.''■  Total.     Per  square. 

Superintendence     xK.orffjn •$    1S2  $0,166 

707  days,    at    $1.25 .,.^.^„,-,. .  .       S77  0.754 

108  days,    at    $1.00 ..C  J '.•?.?,.'.',..       108  0.0r»3 

Subsistence,    108    days. .  . . ; .X  i<>;i)X  Pt  •      35  0.030 

Hauling,   1,743  cu.    yds.   rock,  at   ^O.ZZ.jfU.  ,n,iT.\.  j    393  0.838- 

Rock,   1,743   cu.   yds.,  at   $153 ,.„.,.,/.,..    4,414  3.798 

Brush,  at  mattress,   1,139  cords,  Elt  '$2.eF. .  .V?.',    2,976  2.561 

Poles,  at  mattress,  2,560.  at  $0.20 vU      503  0.433 

Wire,    1,100   lbs.,   at   $0.023 26  0.O22 

Nails,    600   lbs.,    at   $0.021 13  0.011 

Staples,    360    lbs.,   at   $0.022 8  0.007 

ITptal,    1,162    squares $9,535  $8,203 

-  In  addition  a  small  scraper  force  was  employed  for  f!ve  days  in 
smoothing  the  portion  of  the  borrow  pit  to  be  mattressed  and  in 
sloping  off  tlie  Isank  between  the  pit  and  levee  berm.  •  Stumps  left  Iri 
the  pit  were  grubbed  out.  The  total  cost  of  this  '^radtntf.tand 
grubbing  was  $198  or   $0.17   per  mattress  square,     .:y,     '(i::.'.    ii  !i 

^The  cost  of  the  1,414  lin.  ft.  of  brush  dikes  is  shown  In  the.folF. 
lowing  tabulation:  .  .  ,.:;  ^.   ,,  „  ,  "  ,j,   "j:^.  .i 

'  Totai!     .    Perlin.fti 

SntJerintendence     $  36.00  $0,025 

Labor  building  dikes: 

73.1   days,   at   $1.25. 91.40  0.065 

46   1/6   days,   at   $1.00 4  6.60  0.033 

Subsistence,    46    J/6    days 15.00  0.010 

Piles.   480,   at   $0.07 ■ 33.00  0.023 

Brush,    80  cords,    600   ft.   haul*   at   $0.76 61.00  0.043 

Brush,  10  cords,  4,000  ft.  haul,  at  $0.98... 08.00  0.069 

Lumber,  6%   M  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $2.86 S2.00  0.058 

Nails,    175   lbs.,   at   $0.021 4.00  0.000 

Total,   1,414  lin.  ft.. f., :...,> .$467.00  $0,326 

The  approximate  distribution,  of  qostof  the  brush  and  poles  used 
in  mattK^ssj  ^construction  Wiaa  ftB  f oWows : 

-;,  ,;.:  Murit?  :  ..i;  •-:i:^i  ■->:L   ;    '  inrush,.  ...    Poles,.- 

per  cord,     per  ppje. 

Cutting  privilege   li-:\  ;-;cn';  .-v, .$0.02  ' 

Cutting     0.25 

Labor,  loading  and  unloading,  haul  to  l-.L.k 0.11 

Team    hire     0.28 

Loading  and  unloading  barges Q.&8'  , 

Towing    ....■.■.•..■.......■.■.;... . . ; ;..  .  .  0.14    i 

Labor,  loading  and  untoafjing',  Vcsqi^  Pl^fi}c  tp  piattif^sS  .0,12 , 
Team  hire    ..............  .:■,.■....,. ... .,.  . , . . .'. .....   0.19 

Svperintendence     ,.;......  ...'......;*»,- ♦?•  te •■=••■»  ^-^^ - 

Subsistence     . . .  .■•'••• .  •  • ...'.'.'.'..'.'.'.. '.'^.. .......   0.34 

Total    ;: ..". .... .:.: .^v^'.v.-.v/.-i-iv^/VVJ  J^el ' '    $0.20 
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The  distribution  of  cost  of  hatilins  the  rock  iiaed  in  mattress  con- 
'Rteifetian.  W&s'ha  ahoJiTA'Celow':''     '      -"' 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Labor,    loadfr™   ""  '     -iloading  wagons $0.07 

Team   hire    .  0.1* 

Buperintende: 0.02  .; 

.     Total    .....;;.v.  Ji.;. ; lO.i*/ 

Cost  of  CleaVlnSfXaind.— The  cc-   .:  ^  •;..;  margins  of  In- 

4Utl  IJake,  N.  Y.,  for  35  mfles,  was  about  $12-  per  acre  for  1,160 
acres.  Men  were  paid  $1  a  day  and  board;  and  the  board  cost 
aboiif  50  cts.  a  day.  Poremerf  CI  foreman  to  20  men)  were  pafid 
533  fe  month  and  board.  Each  acre,  it  w^s  estimated,  ran  from  50 
tOrrt^AOirds  ot  wood»  Bnsh  laiiomr -ayrased  one-fifth  acre  cut  per, 
day,  hicluding  some  piling,  but  no  burning  of  the  timber ;  so  that 
the  cutting  cast  $7.50  per  acre.  There  was  no  large  merchantable 
timber,  all  having  been  cut  down  years  before.  The  growth  was 
mostly  small  pines,  balsams  and  various  hardwoods. 

In  the  work  for  the  filter  beds  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  1894,  there 
were  18.8  acres  cleared  and  grubbed,  of  which  14.4  SK^res  were 
standing  pine.  The  trees  varied  from  6  to  24  ins.'  In  dianpeter ;  and 
ther^  were  about  3  trees  per  sq.  rod,  or  480  per  aare.  When  cut  up, 
about'  ^D  cords  of  ~#ood  per  acre  were  obtained.  '  The  total  ^st  of 
pulli|i5  and  disposing  of  stumps  was  111  2  per  acre,  or  23  fits,  per 
tree.^  Wages  of  laborers  were  $1.50  a  day. 

A  "very  common  price  for  clearing  'and  grubbipg  forest  land  in 
the  festem  part  of  America  iS'$50'jin  acre,  whe»  wages  are  $lJiO  "^ 
a  daj'.  "^-^ 

For   contract   prices   see   the   sectioil--"on    imiwaya ponsnlt   the 

frtodex  under  "Clearing."  ^ 

Design  of  Stump  Pullers — The  following  is  a  very  brief  abstract 
of  two  articles  on  grubbing  stumps  in  Engineering-Contracting, 
Mar«^  25  and  April  8,  1908.  Several  different  types  of  stimip  pull- 
ers are  illustrated  in  detail  and  their  use  described,  but  I  give  here 
only  two,  which  are  not  so  well  known;  but  which  I  have  made  and 
used  with  success. 

A  style  of  stump  puller,  known  as  the  sweep  stiimp  puller^  Is 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  its  operation  is  sitiiple  yet  very  effective.  One 
end  of  the  sweep  8  rests  on  the  ground,  and  tlie  other  end  Is 
mounted  on  a  wagon  wheel.  The  sweep  is  an  8x1 0-in.  timber 
24  ft.  long,  and  at  the  free  end,  B,  there  is  attached  a  single  or 
dotible  whiffletree,  as  described.  Ttie  arrangement  at  the  fixed  end^ 
A^  is  somewhat  more"  complex  dncl'may 'Well  be  described  in  detail. 
About  3  ft.  Prom  the  end  is  an  ey^boK;'  3*.  to  which  is  fastened  an 
anchoring  chain  attached  to  a  convenient  stump  or  "dead  man,**  P.- 
On  each  side  of  the  eye*oilt,  and  almost  4  ins.  from  it  are  attached 
hookbolts,  ht  and  Aj.  and  still  further  away  two  similar  bolts,  h,,' 
fc«.  The  stamp  pulling  wire  cable  is  fastened  to  a  short  chain,  K, 
and  then  carried  over  on  A  from  F  and  attached  to  a  pHe  or  stump 
as  shown.  The  chain  K  is  hooked  to  the  bolt  hi.  '■'  f  ''••  ^<--"- 
;  In- operating  it  take  lever  is  drawn  in  the  tlirectlOn  .^F-ili*'  diHrbn^- 
.V    ...         -.   -Ai  lluq  S  AoilZ  dTSrfW  b93D  ©d   j».um 
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causing  a  strain  on  tlie  pulling  cable.  The  horse  is  driven  ahead 
until  the  sweep  has  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and 
when  this  position  has  been  reached  a  sliort  leng<".h  of  chain  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  line  K  is  hooked  at  one  end  to  the  pulling  chain 
and  at  the  other  end  to  the  hoolc  bolt  Wo.  The  hOrse  is  then  turned 
and  driven  in  the  opposite  direction,  putting  a  furtlier  .strain  on 
the  pulling  chain  and  slacking  the  chain  K  so  that  it  can  be  short- 
ened and  hooked  up  again  when  the  horse  has  moyed  the  sweep  to 

—/OA  or  m^~1*^T'"  P n j-.i . :m-i , ,x   IT 4P^.  "^"^'^  ~ 

\ 

\  \ 
\  \ 

\\ 


/  / 


Fig.   T.-r-Stwip  JPuUef.,1  f,i 


•//   { 


the  position  shown  by  the  left  hand  set  of  dotted  Unea  ThA. horse 
Is  then  started  on  its  forward  trip,  then  back  again,  and  so  on, 
pulling  alternately  on  chains  £:  and  Kx  and  putting,  Ailtimately,  an 
enormous  strain  on  the  stump  or  pile.    ...  .,,    ;  ,,>.r:v/    r    <■■•    i  'i.r'r 

An  idea  of  the  power  exerted  is  gained' from  the  followfaig  Brief 
calculation.  If  the  distance  between  the  king  bolt  of  the  whlffle- 
tree  and  the  bolt  /  is  20  ft.,  and  if  hi  and  7i2  are  4.  ins.  (%  ft.) 
from  /,  the  pull  of  the  horse  is  multiplied  3X20  =  60  times.  A 
horse  capable  of  pulling  500  lbs.  would  then  put  a  strain  of 
600  X  60  =  30,000  lbs.  on  the  chain  K  and  K,.  Then  in  the  triangle 
a  be,  ab  represents  30,000  lbs.  and  ac  represents  the  pull  on  the 
stump,  which  must  always  be  greater  than  30,000  lbs.  to  an  amount 
d^ending  upon  the  inclination  of  the  A  frame ;  if  the  batter  of  the 
A  frame  is  1  in  3  the  pull  on  the  stump  will  be  40,000  lbs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  horse  cannot  maintain  a  500-11).  pull,  and  a  team 
must  be  used  where  such  a  pull  is  necessary. 
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Very  large  sttimps  can  be  pullecl  with  this  simple  device  '^'^f 
team  of  horses.  ,     •, 

From  the  figures  given  it  is  evident' t^t  heavy  chains  and  cabf«f 
must  be  used  or  else  there  will  be  frequent  breaks. 

One  set  up  of  the  machine  can  be  used  to  pull  a  large  number 
of  stumps  or  piles,  since  it  is  necessary  to  move  only  the  compara- 
tively light  A  frame.  With  a  long  cable,  to  give  a  good  reach  to 
the  machine,  there  should  be  used  take  ups,  else  .considerable  tJnie  ia 
consumed  in  taking  up  the  slack  of  the  cable.  '  "fhe  crew  to  operate 
this  style  of  machine  consists  of  a  foreman,  three  laborers  and  on© 
team,  the  cost' varying  frbtft  |1U  t6  |lb  Wi'flAy.  THIS  machine  and 
the  one  shown  in  Fig.  8  were  both  used  by  one  of  the  editors  of 
this  journal  for  pulling  piles,  the  machines  being  adapted  zor  either 
pile  or  st«mp  pulling. 


ini   timbers, 
blocks  and 


:>r:rA         Fig.  S. — stump  Puller. 


The  legs  of  the  tripod  shown  in  Fig.  8 
10  ft.  lon^  Therope  is  reeved  through  a  .- 
carried  to  the  4-in; -chain.  The  speed  wheel  Qint- pinioh  are  re- 
spectively 20  ins.  and  4  ins.  in  diameter.  This  arrangement  gives 
a  powerful  strain  on  the  chain  or  cable  fastened  to  the  stump.  The 
stumps  can  be  pulled  by  hand  power  or  horses^  or  a-line  can  be  roft 
from  the  12-in.  drum  to  a  small  hoisting  engine  and  the  machine 
operated  by  it.  This  whole  outfit,  though,  must  he  moved  for  each 
stump  that  is  to  be  pulled-  ,    . 

For  the  cost  of  this  tripod  jqMKliMie  #Ad  the  cost  of  pulUilg' pdteft 
with  it,  see  page  1017.  -i  ,  ■  .      .,  :    v  <;.: 

Cost  of  Removing  Stumps  In  Clearing  Land.* — Removing  stuinpa 
by  hand  is,  a  slow  and  costly  method  wheB  the  stumps  are  of  >small 
size  and  is.Qift,  of  .the  4w^t|pn,£or  th&  ^rge  Etumps^of.fijr^ajqd:^!!!)^^ 
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trees  up  to  5  and  6  ft.  in  (Jiameter.  In  .the  last  condition  the  prin- 
cipal up-to-date  rrt^thod^  dre  burning,  blasting  anU  pulling  or  some 
combination  of  these.  Burning  is  considered  the  best  way  to  remove 
pine  stump^g  -Which  have  a  large,  anioont  of '  tu'rperLtine;'  as  this 
greatly  assists  in  the  process, "  and '  the  long,  deep  roots  of  these 
trees  are  a  great  hindrance  in  pulling.  Tn  regard  to  burning  these 
sturhps  Mr.  Ferris,  of  the  Mississippi  Station,  says:       ,  ," 

"The    common  method     ♦  "•     •     is  to   dig  a  hole  about  12   Ins. 

deep  with  spade  or  post-hole  digger  on  one  side  of  the  stump,  as 

v.'i::  ■;•■)  <ii    ii"\-)  Mil  .       .Mji  jij   ■>..     -I 

*no  t'jdiB  ai^todfil-ooidJ  .ncmeiol  i-   ■ 

han  9>!ufy|!IM  L.I!  I      J  -  '"!■ 
jSp  siotif 
WinsMio  '!0q 
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Fig.  9. — Machine  'i6r  ^ortngr  Stamps. 


dose  to  It  as  possible,  and'  to  use  this  as  a  furnace  for  firing  the 
stump.  In  digging  these  holes  it'  Is  necessary  that  the  dirt  be  re- 
moved from  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  stump  as  possible,  so  as 
to  allow  the  fire  to  come  in  direct  contact  witli  the  side  of  the 
stump  for  at  least  6  Ins.  An  ordinary  tut^entine  dipper  on  a  suit- 
able handle- makes  one  of  the  best  implements  for  removing  this 
dirt."  '■  '"  ■    .  '■:  ■■  '     ■    ■■■::■:.•  •  ■■  -■ 

This  is  a  rather  slow  t)roefed«,  but  may  be  greatly  hastened  by 
boring  a  slanting  hole  through  the  stump  from  the  opposite  side  to 
the   fire   hole.     For   boring,   the  Mississippi    Station   has  used  the 
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slniple  machiiM,  shown  in  Fig.  9,  inventc'l  bj    J.  W.  Day.     It  is  thus. 
described; 

"A  2-Jn.  ship  auger  Is  w^ded  onto  one  end  of  a  9i-ln.  irpn  ro^i 
*)  ft.  long.  Four  inches  from  the  other  end  of  this  rod  a  coIlai?,4fi 
welded  and  the  end  of  the  rod  passed  through  aa  iron  box  fastened 
to  a  movable  frame  about  L8  ln&  square.  A  bevei-gear  is.  th^a^ 
fastened  to  the  extreme  end  of  this  rod  either  by.  a  key  or  mt- 
pcrew  and  works  into  a  second  gear  of  the  same  kind  faat^jed  on  i^ 
horizontal  shaft.  This  horizontal  cranlC:  shaft  is  made  of  1-in.  iron 
rod'  bent  at  one  end  to  form  a  handle^  with  a  fly  wheel  fastened 
on  the  opposite  end.  It  works  throagh  two  boxes  fastened  to 
the  movable  frame  and  slides  down  the  main  frame  as  the  auger 
hores  Into  the  stump.  The  upper  end  of  the  machine  is  elevated 
r.hout  5  ft.  and  stands  on  two  cart  wheels,  on  which  it  is  easily 
rolled  from  stump  to  stump  or  from  field  to  field  by  a  single  indl- 

fmmrMssue  E>'' 

aeMMoe  as  iMHt 
AS  fiossmu. 


Fig.    10.-:-Bla#t  Holes  in  Stump. 


vfdual.  This  elevation  of  the  frame  helps  to  brace  it  against  the 
stuihp  in  boring,  raises  the  crank  shaft  to  a  height  at  which  it  can. 
be  most  easily  turned,  causes  a  slight 'pressure  to  be  constantly  ex- 
erted against  the  auger,  and  makes  It  possible  to  bore  the  hole  diag- 
onally into  the  stump.  At  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  frame  is  a 
small  windlass  with  ropes  attached  which  is  used  for  pulling  the 
auger  out  of  the  stump." 

This  machine  was  used  to  aid  in:  clearing  2.3  acres  of  land  which 
had  been  cut  over  about  seven  years  before.  The  sapwood  had  de- 
cayed, but  the  balance  of  the  stump  above  ground  and  all  below  was 
sound.  On  this  plat  there  were  158  stumps  that  required  boring. 
These  averaged  13.6  InS.  in  diameter,  and  the  length  of  hole  bored 
averaged  19."  Ins.,  the  total  cost  being  less  than  %%•  an  ^acre,  figur- 
ing lahor  at  $1.50  per  day.  ri  ;  .ii-.uui    -.;i/ 

.For  burning  th^  large  stumps  of  fir,  etc.,  in  the  PacMtf  WBrtttwe^f; 
a  quicker  .method  is  u^d,, which  consists  of  boring  two  intersfecting 
holes,   as  in  Fig.    10,   ami  bufnlngf  by  siartliig  a  fire  at- the  inter- 
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section  with  the  aid  of  redhot  coals  or  a  piece  of  iron  heated  to  a 
White  heat.  After  the  part  marlied  A  is  burned  out  the  Are  1* 
maintained  by  filling  the  space  with  bark  and  litter.  While  the 
method  first  described  generally  results  in  burning  the  stump  low 
enough  to  allow  of  cultivating  over  it  in  the  case  of  pine  stumps; 
the  method  used  on  the  western  trees  leaves  the  larger  stringers 
with  their  smaller  roots  to  be  pulled  out  by  steam  or  puller,  or 
"they  may  be  entirely  burned  by  digging  away  the  earth  andt- Boil- 
ing a  small  log  alongside  of  the  root."'  <  -r-i  >-  'r.^^  !  ;i.>:  W) 

Other  methods  of  burning  are  to  split  the  Stump' with  a  small 
charge  of  powder  and  then  kindle  a  fire  in  the  hole  thus  made,  and 
charcoaling  or  pitting.  The  latter,  which  consists  essentially  of 
keeping  a  smoldering  fire  around  the  base  of  the  stump,  is  rei)orted 
to  be  very  economical  for  large  stumps.  Mr.  Ferris  says  "remov- 
ing stumps  by  this  method  [boring  and  burning]  has  been  decidedly 
cheaper  than  by  any  other  method  tried,  as  it  requires  only  a 
small  expenditure  for  machinery,  practically  no  repair  bills,  and 
can  be  operated  by  a  single  IndividuaL"    . 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  section  reported  on  by  Mr.  Thompson 
scarcely  anyone  undertakes  to  clear  even  a  small  tract  without  the 
use  of  powder.  Powder  is  also  used  on  the  pine  etun^ps  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  common  method  being  to  bore  a  1%-in.  hole  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  diagonally  downward,  for  10  to  20  ins.  and 
to  insert  in  this  from  %  to  1  lb.  of  dynamite.  This  amount  will 
shatter  the  general  run  of  pine  stumps,  and  makes  the  cost  of  this 
part  of  the  work  from  5  to  20  cts.  per  stump.  Withjstiimps  of  the 
fir  type,  which  do  not  usually  root  deeply,  blasting  is  best  done  by 
placing  several  sticks  of  dynamite  beneath  the  center  on  the  hard- 
pan,  if  not  too  deep,  so  as  to  cause  the  force  of  the  explosion  to  be 
exerted  upward.  '  Mr.  Thompson  gives  the  following  fl^ta  as  to  size 
of  charge  under  ordinary  ground  conditions,' for  ^shattering  large 
stumps  which  are  to  be  removed  by  stump  pullers,  blocks  or  teams : 
Diam.  of  stumi^iina.. '..;..'.;  .18'  24  go  'Si^  48  60  72 
Sticks    of    powder 5       7     10     20     35     50     65 

The'  sticks  nrejl%  Xt8  ins.,  weigh  a,  little  over  %  lb.  randj  p9^t 
from  10*' cts.  to  15  ct?.  a  pound.  The  average  cost  of  the  rempyal. 
of  each  stump  from  a  tract  of  120  acres  containing  fir  stumps,  fpop^ 
1  to'4  ft.   in  diameter  Tvas  reported  as  follows:  ;   i,    i, 

■■-     .-•      .  1-^-.  •■  Cents.  .^|i,.f,,, 

-»ffi   vj>tmder.' :  ,>.-.•.  ..>.: 4,9.76,  ,[j,rii« 

Fuse    £-37 

Caps     0.8T 

•  LabOf:     30.66 

Total     ...'....... 83.66       i 

If  dynamite  is  b^ndlj^d  with  ordinary  care  there  is  but  little 
danger  attached  to  its  use  except  in  cold  wt;ather,  when  it  should 
be  kept  warm,  preferably  at  about  7Q°  F, 

After  loosening  and  shattering  stumps  by  blasting,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  gather  them  in  a  pile  for  burning.  This  is  usually  done  by 
means  of  a  cap.stan  or  a  donkey  engine.  The  latter  is  reported  to 
have  found  quite  general  application  in  the  Northwest.     A  gin  pol^ 
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Is  set  up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  and  the  stumps  drawn  to  it  When 
handled  to  advantage  this  method  Is  considered  to  be  thne-saving 
and  cheaper  than  hand  methods.  Another  tj-pe  ^)f  puller  is  the 
vertical  derriclc,  which  has  the  advantage  of  applying  the  pull  in  tho 
best  direction  for  stumps  having  long  tap  roots,  but  it  Is  objected 
to  on  account  of  having  to  be  moved  for  each  stump. 

Cost  of  Clearino  and  Grubbing,  Ohio.*— Mr.  Julian  Griggs  gives 
the  following:  All  trees  and  brush  on  a  reservoir  site,  near  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  were  cleared  and  grubbed  by  contract  In  1904-5.  The 
work  was  begun  June  14,  ISW,  and  carried  on  continuously  till 
Aug.  '5,  1905.  the  season  being  unusually  favoi^able.  The  area 
cleared  ■was  255%  acres, -lying  in  a  narrow  river  bottom  5.8  miles 
long.  Tt  was  thickly  covered  with  shrubs  and  tree*— eliil,'  locust 
oak,  hickory,  sj-camore,  etc.  There  was  a  rank  growth  tt  weeds; 
horse-cane  predominating.     All  was  grubbed  except  about  5  acres. 

A  trimming  gang  first  cleared  and   grubbed   the  brush,   cut    oft 


i ^^-^^^_xr <^;if^.-^x 

1  ' 

Fig.    11. — Method  of  Pulling  and  Handlii>g  StutnpS. 


all  low  limbs  and  all  small  trees,  and  piled  the  stuff  ready  to  bum. 
They  were  followed  by  a  pulling  gang  of  6  to  12  men,  a  teanpt„of 
horses  and  a  stump  puller.  During  the  winter  it  was  i>ossibWto 
burn  everything  as  fast  as  cleared. 

'  A  "Hawkeye  Stump  Puller"  was  used.  (This  tj-pe  of  stum]> 
puller  is  illustrated  and  its  use  described  to  detail  in  Bngxneerxitig- 
fiontracting,  March  25,  1908.)  Tt  consists  of  a  capstan  or  vertical 
windlass  (operated. by  a  team  of  horses)  that  is  mounted  on  a  bed 
of  two  oak  timbers  (10  x  10-in.  x  16-ft.)  franied  to  form  a  cross. 
The  drum  is  2  ft.  high  and  13  Ins.  diam.  The  sweep  (8x8-in.) 
to  which  the  horses  are  fastened  Is  20  ft.  long.  Dragging  from  the 
sweep,  directly  back  of  the  horses,  is  a  stick,  the  end  on  the  ground 
being  shod  with  an  iron  i)oint,  the  purpose  being  to  take  the  strain 
6tf  the  horses 'when  they  are  standing  still.  Two'  T4-ln.  wire  cables, 
each  100  ft.  long,  hooks,  grips,  blocks,  snatch  cables,  etc.,  compose 
the  rest  of  the  outfit.  In  operation,  the  timber  bed  is  buried  m  the 
gfbund,  an^  Iron  pins  driven  alongside  the  timbers  inlo  "the  ground, 
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or  the  timbers  are  loaded  with  stone.  In  pulli,ag  a  tree,  the  snatch 
cable  is  fastened  around  it  about  iS  or  20  ft.  above  the  ground. 
The  cable  is  usually .  passed  through  a  snatch  block,  fastened  to  a 
tree  near  the  stump  puller,  so  as  to  bring  the  cable  to  a  .horizontal 
position  as  it  winds  around  the  drum.  If  the  tree  does  not  yield  at 
first,  some  of  the  roots  are  cut,  or  a  dynamite  charge  is  exploded 
among  the  roots  while  the  strain  is  kept  on  the  cable.  Stumps,  pf 
which  there  were  many,  were  much  harder  to  pull  than  trees,  an<^ 
most  of  them  were  dynamited  and  ,1;a,ken  out  in  pieces.        .  , 

The  following  was  the  cost  of  cleaning  and  grubbing  255 1^ -acres: 

:'i     Per  acre.  Percent. 

Superintendent,    at    $4.17 $  4.16  2.6 

Timekeeper,    at    $1.75 1.76  1.1 

Foreman,    at    $2.50..... 14.72  9.2 

Carpenter,    at    $2.00..  .;  .-iiii^  JW. .  .  0.48  0.3 

■;.          Dynamite   men,   at   $1.75;h.  j,s.»k.*Pv  .  3.04  1.9 

Laborers,    at    $1.50 85.28  53. .3 

Single    horse,    at    $1.50 1.28  0.8 

Two-horse   team,   at  $3.50 11.68  7.3 

Total   labor    $122.40  76.5 

Dynamite,  at  llVa   cts.  perlb,^.. -. .      30.56  19.1 

Machinery    and   repairSi- .><...  .^'. . .        7.04  4.4 

Grand  totaK^^..,.  it /C.,.'.V:.  $160.00  100.0 

The  work  required  255  days,  or  an  acre  per  day,  with  an  average 
force  of: 

1   superintendent. 
1  timekeeper. 
5  foremen. 
1/5  carpenter. 
1  %  dynamite  men. 
65  laborefa    ' 
1  horse. 
.r.rjd  34^j' two-horse  teama''  '""'  ' 
T^ere  were  266  lbs.  of  dyMtnfte  used  per  acre. 
Before   the  reservoir  could  be  filled  with  water  it  had  grown  up 
with  weeds,  which  it  cost  $7  more  per  acre  to  cut  and  burn.     This 
was  one  summer's  growth.  ,L   hn«  i 

Cost  of  Blasting  3,500  Stumps.*— The  Long;  Island  R.  K.  bought 
a  tract  of  Jand,  in  1,905,  in  Suffolk  county  on  fiOng  Island,  in  order 
to  carry  on  experimental  agricultural  work.  The  tract  was  situ- 
ated in  the  wast^  lands  of  the  Island  and  the  first  work  to  be  done 
■V^'as  to  clear  it  of  timber.  A  force  of  men  was  put  to  work  cutting 
down  the  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  this  work  was  followed  by  the 
stump  blasting.  ,•,,.,.  ,      :     . 

The  blasting  crew  consisted  of  two  men,  only,  except  for  the  three 
la.st  days  pf  the  work  when  a  third  man  was  employed  to  hasten 
the  finishing -ojt  tJie;Jolj,,  The  work  was  done  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  s^xnp\^rafxd,:^^^^^^}■X)f\!i3[^«^JlyefkJ;,  good  wea^he? ,  preya,iUng 
most  of  the  time. 
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,One  man  employed  was  accustomed  to  handling  explosives  and 
niail  experience  In  blasting  stumps.  He  was  paid  J3.50  for  a  10-hr^ 
day.  The  second  man  was  a  common  laborer  and  was  paid  $l.od 
Mi^  'dai^.  The  third  man,  used  for  three  days,  also  had  handled  ex- 
pfoWves.     He  was  paid  $3  per  day. 

„  In  all  10  acres  of  land  were  cleared.    Tlu^  blastyair  cenfr  : 
hole  under  the  stump  and  charged  it,  setting  off  i  ■^•■.  but  ;h3 

work  of  cleaning  up  after  tlie  blast  was  done   :  len.     The 

stumps  were  mainly  white  oak  u?  '  '-^t,   varying   u.   size  fron^ 

18  ins.  to  7 '.J   ft.  in  diameter.     M  -^  stumpe  rs^n  from  4  to 

4%  ft.   in  diameter.     Each  acre  ui   M-jL.ii.^  was  measured  off  and  a 
careful  record  ke]?t  Of  the  number  of  stumps  blown  on  each  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  stumps  blasted  aiid  the 
amoimt  of  dynamite  used: 

<■ , .  _  Lbs.  d>Tja-  Lbs. 

^r.l  Xuraber  mite  used  dynamite 

Acre  No.  Stumps.  per  acre.  per  stump. 

IS.iet... .4... .,»,,,,,  293  145%  0.50 

J      ,..,-«,  »10  152  0.49        T 

f::<^<>*. ,,,,,, ,,.,  SOI  169%  0.56 

4  ................  270  ISOVi  0.56 

5 280  21l2  0.75 

6 505  191%  0.62 

7  285  178  0.62' 

8 337  188%  0,6« 

9  334  198% 0.59 

10  797  446  0.56 

Total     3,512  2,031  0.5S 

■  ■''..£■--.-  .:  i.<> 

The  soil  was  a  light  1o»in  'yitfe-aaafl  npp  gt^b&a  tiqatHy Jog  it.  .  JSat- 
nrally  the  amounts  of  dynamite  u»edpe<r  stump  TSirted  with  the  siaeo 
of  the  stump.  Small  stumps  up  to  4  ft.  In  diameter  needed  %.  lb.  «f 
dynamite.  Stumps  from  4  to  6  ft.  In  diameter  needed  from  1  to  »: 
lbs.,  while  the  largest  etoinpai  measnring  fsom  6  to  *  ft-  in  diametec" 
needed  from  3  to  4  Ibs^  -of  dynamite  The  largest  stump  blown, 
was  a  chestnut  7M>  ft  In  diameter  which  took  3%  lbs.  dynamite^  It 
will  be  noticed  that  tW*  average  per  stump  was  Tiot  Tuite  0.6  IVJ 
All  the  dynamite  used  wis  40^ 

In  blasting  the  stumps  tTie  helper  made  a  ho!  -  ••   auger  or 

bar  under  the  stump,  so  the  charge  would  be  clost:  up  to  the  sttunp' 
and  near  the  center.  The  dynamiter  prepared  a.  large- number  of 
cartridges  with  fuse  and  caps  in  them  in  advance,  so  that  when  a-' 
number  of  holes  had  been  made,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  place  tb4' 
charge  and  tamp  up  the  hole.  Double  tape  fuse  was  used  to  pav 
off  the  blast.  The  fuse  was  cut  to  lengths  to  explode  the  load' 
within  a  given  number  of  seconds,  just  enough  time  being  allowed 
for  a  man  to  run  to  a  safe  distance.  For  most  of  the  stumps,  fuse 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  was  used,  and  when  the  end  was  split^' 
to  allow  of  easy  lighting,  it  took  30  seconds  for  this  fuse  to  bum  t* 
the  charge,  hence  this  was  known  as  a  "30-sec6nd  length."  Care 
was  taken  to  use  enough  dynamfte  to  btow  orlt  the^  entfre  stump, 
but   not   to   waste    the    explosives.      Small   stumps  were   blown   out 
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whole,  but  the  larger  ones  wej-p  'sglit  up  by  the  blast  so  they  could 
be  easily  handled. 

The  number  of  stumps  blasted  per  day  varied  somewhat,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  stumps  and  the  difficulties  encountered.  The 
best  day's  work  for  two  men  was  110  stumps,  while  on  other  days 
they  did  97,  60,  aind  99,  the  average  being  84  for  two  men,  for  the 
job.  On  one  day  that  three  men  worked  160  stumps  were  blasted. 
In  clearing  an  adjoining  piece  of  land  1  man  by  himself  blasted  In 
1  day  100  stumps,  but  he  had  prepared  th^  charges  the  day  pr6Vidu& 
The  cost  of  blasting  the  stumps  for  the  10  acres  was:  ■'   ■"■'^■^   ■ 

1  man,   40  days,  at  $3.50, , |l40.00         Sli,00 

1  man,   40   da§'S,'"at  |1.5ff!\".vi .  v.-.  j-;;q'l^i '"^t.tJO-'f'i '■'      «!o«''''" 

1  man,      3    days,   at   $3.00 ii*;*  ,    sQ.Oft  r.  ^        0.90 

2,031  lbs.   40%  dyjiaraite,  at  15  cts 304.65  30.46 

3, 6 QO  caps,  at' 15'  cts.  Jjer   100 27.00  2.70 

7,000  m'B.  T^.'-^Wset  att  45  «tfe:f>i^  100..      31.50  3.15 

Total     ...^ITiV VA:i ,,,..,J?J2.15 $57lT 

This  gives  a  cost  pea-Cfitump  of  the  follQwing.:. 

Labor     >'f'^'i/  ■ h'^'-  ■  ■  ■  .'■'■■■f.-tt,,^,,   $0:059 

Dy*tamite     .  . .  MPJl V.  .r...  .  .-.•.•.-.•.■.-^../.•.w/.-  •   O.-OSe 

Caps   ■ XflA'i '..'....  .-.r///,.*/.,//.-//.-  •   0.008 

Fuse     iA^J. ;.:...  ^/^/v**,, /,,,,,/, .  o.,009 

Total   — .r ;i;yJvv,, , . . .  $o.i62 

This  work  was  done  under  the  direction,  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton, 
special  agent  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co.,  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  information. 

Cost  of  Blasting  1,100  Stumps.* — In  grubbing  stumps  from  land, 
one  of  the  most  economic  methods  is  by  blasting,  provided  care 
and  judgment  are  shown  in  the  use  of  explosives.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  use  a  larger  amount  of  explosives  than  is  necessary. 
Then,  too,  different  kinds  of  explosives  are  sometimes  used  in  th© 
same  charge,  such  as  dynamite  and  Judson  powder.  This  should 
not  be  done.  But  one  kind  of  powder  should  be  used  in  a  hole. 
For  small  and  medium  sized  stumps  dynamite  will  give  the  best 
results,  but  Judson  powder  will  do  efficient  work  on  large  stumps, 
and,  at  times  for  very  large  stumps,  black  powder  is  the  cheapest 
to  usa  !  ,' 

The  charge  should  be  placed  well  up  under  the  stump  and  as 
near  the  center  of  the  stump  as  possible.  A  bar  is  generally 
the  best  tool  for  making  the  hole.  When  only  one  charge  is  placed 
under  the  stump  it  is  more  economical  to  use  fuse  and  a  cap.  It 
is  possible  In  stump  blasting  to  use  single  tape  fuse,  but,  if  the 
gTQund  is  very  wet,  it  may  misfire.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
better  to  use  double  tape  fuse.  When  several  charges  are  placed 
imder  one  stump,  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  electrical  exploders, 
so  that  the  charges  will  be  exploded  simultaneously.  For  a  single 
charge,  electrical  fuses  are  too  expensive.  '.''     .^,j, 

In  the  job,  the  cost  of  which  ^e.give  below,  ^y^iji^tp' ^^^used^ 

'     ■■>,.■■'         ;    '•■],•■'•'.    «•■'„„„  '    c.i^nv/-   oJ    Tofi   iud 
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exclusively,  and  caps  and  fuse  were  used  for  most  stumps,  but 
electrical  exploders  were  used  on  some,  as  several  charges  were 
placed  under  som^  of  the  largest  stumps.  There  were  1,100  stumps 
blasted  from  4  acres  of  land,  the.  job  being  In  eastern  New  Jersey. 
The  trees  had  been  cut.  about  2  years,  arnl  were  mostly  white 
oak  and  hickory.  They  varied  in  .size  fru:ji  4  ins  to^  ft.  the 
av       _  of  the  1,100  stumps  bein^  about  diameter. 

T                  nfte  used   was  40  per, c^t!     The    .  ig  full  of 

"targt-  iMuiMit-rs.  and  more  fuse,  single  tape.' was  iisod  than  would 
have  been  reciuired  if  the  ground  had  not  been  full  of  stones. 
The  long  fuse  was  necessary  In  order  to  allow  the  men  time  to  get 
away  from  the  flying  pieces  of  stone.  Two  m«n  only  were  used. 
One  man  handled  the  dynamite  arvdl.^Uie,  <^be|-  jp^repajre^  the  t>9l^ 
These  men  did  nothing  towards  cleaning*  up  ti^e  stumps  after' they 
were  blastedL 

The:  cost  of  the  labor  was  as  follows :  ^i 

Dynamiter,   19  days,  at  53.50 %  <5«  50 

Helper,   Id   days,  at  |l.50 28.50 

Total     .  ♦.. .'. .  .i^l .  I . '. J  95,00 

The  cost  of  the  explosives  was  : 

850  lbs.   dynamite,  at  15  cts $127.50 

1,300  caps,  at  75   cts.  for  100 9.75 

l.XOO  ft.  S.  T.  fuse,  at  45  <?ts.  per  100 5.85 

SOO  short  electrical  exploders,  et  6  cts. 18.60 


•Potal ..,..r„.,.r,..!,fl«i.l0 

The  total  cost  of  the  4  acres  was  $256.10,  ■ghrtisg'**  cost  per 'acre 
•f  $64.02. 

The  cost  per  stump  was: 

Labor  . . . r.v. . . .v.v.v. .V. .V. . . .v..\. ... . :,.r:^ti^ 

D\-namIte     ......... ....  ............. ...... . .".  r.-e.flS 

Caps     ..^,„-w.g.-„f,.»-.„.^.,, 0-009     T7 

Fuse     ...;;'i{..w?'}?..*"^-Ilt 0.005 

Exploders     -S'J'.';  .'A  .-. 0.016        '"' 


Total  ' .......$0,232 

The  average  amoTint  of  dynamite  used   per   stump  was   0.77  lb. 

This  is  a  verj'^  economical  job  of  blasting,  both  as  to  labor,  costs 
and  e.xplosives. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Oscar  Kissam.  of  Halesite,  Long  Island, 
X.  Y.,  for  these  data.  The  work  was  done  under  his  direction  and 
according  to  his  methods.  .       ■';,; 

Cost  of  Clearing  and  Grubbing  by  Blasting.* — Mr.  Daniel  3.  Haner 

Is  author  of   the   following:  '.<  : 

^.jThe  work  was  done  in  1S93  In  the  suburb- of' ao  Kaster^  eity. 
Nine  acres  of  closely  spaced  trees,  averaging  about  20  ins.  diam., 
were  cleared.  Trees  ranged,  from  6  to  36  ins.  diam.  All  smaller 
than  6  ins.  was  classed  as  brush.  The  trees  were  first  cut  down, 
and  the  brush  and  leaf  wood  piled  and  burned.  The  trunks  were 
made  into  saw  lo^s  and  cord  W9od. ;   The  timber  was  mostly  oak, 

*Eng\neeTing-Cam!tractii^,  Feb.  27,  1»07. 
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hickory  and  chestnut.     Work' was  doke  16  thfe'  roi-lng  of  the  year 

'!.       IT*.        '--'-Li        y-^'Ji       >'■■  ■■■  -• 

In  good  weather. 

The  tools  were:  33  axes,  29  mattacks,  30  shovels,  1  hatchel, 
1  band  saw,  3  cross-cut  saws,  2  files,  3  water  buckets,  2  grind- 
stones, 1  churn  drill  and  1  auger.  These  tools  cost  about  $80^  which 
could  be  charged  at  a  rate  of  $9  per  acre  to  the  job- 
Foremen  were  paid  ?2.50  per  10-hour  day  and  laborers,  mbstfy 
Italians,  were  paid  $1.25.  One  foreman  looked  after  the  chopping 
and  grubbing,  consequently  his  salary  is.  divided  between  these 
Items,  while  a  second  foreman  gave  his  time  exclusively  to  tjtie 
blasting!.  ■.  ,       ,  !  .'. 

The  chopping  down  of  1,212  trees  atid 'the 'bnisti.  took  about' f  3 
days,  the  cost  being  as  follows:  <,•".■      '' ^  ' 

;,:;    ,  ,-1,.  -Dtcwoj  ^iiniif.ton   pii/ 

Foremen     ....,►..,.......;. .w. I  20.00 

Laborers     ...t<»<. .-».... /-,^'.°.   149.61 


"■1.!»t)tia.  •.■.... -...•. $169.61 


This  makes  a  cost  of  $18.84  per  acre.  For  eight  days,  as  the 
above  work  was  going  on,  another  crew  of  men  were  piling  and 
burning  brush  and  grubbing  the  small  stubs  and  stumps.  This 
work  was  done  at  the  following  coBt: 

ForernaK  '.,Vf',Wiii  '.ioq-  \hjo-  .ii.  i>j.'^«^.»iJ.  ;b  ..i^  ,j^  ■  10.00 
Laborer^  .  ..>.kJ:>  .^  .>i>  .,8-f9&f»I<i.»»  jBnt-rtwla  .Jsr».<fB  129.74 

Total   . ., . . . .......,.,..,,.,,,.,.,..,,...,.,....  $139.74 

Gr  a  coat  of  $15.53  per.acte,  and  a  total, cost  per  acre  for  both 
dropping  and  cleaning  up,  of  $34.37.  This  can  be  dbdAfid  las 
follows:  .,„rj    v.,v,   odT 

Foreman     I  3.33 

Xj^bteta     ............ ...:. 31.04 

Wheri  this  much  of  the  work  was  done  a  foreman  and  a  crew 
of  4  men  began  the  blasting  of  stumps....  ,>. 

The  following  was  the  cost,  50  stumps  per  day: 

Per 
■■'■'■■   Per  day.    stump. 
1  foreman  at  $2.50.  ......*..  .t..;.  (>;.^;,^..,,i.|  2^50,,  $O.OfiO 

4  laborers    at    $1.25 5.00  ,.0.100 

200  lin.    ft.    double   tape   fuse   at    50   cts. 

per    100    ft....;..:...'. 1.00       0.020 

50  cap*  at   76.,«ts.  ppr^.XOO 0.40        0.008 

52   lbs.   40%   dynamite  at  $0.15 7.80       ,0.156 

108%  IbjP.  Judson  powder  at  |0.10. .....   10.?5       0.217 

Total     :.>,.*.. $27.5&     $0,551   . 

•iPhis  Wc(r^  t<Jok^'25"daylS,  and,  ias  there  were  134;  rtumji^  per' icje 
oh  the  9  acres;  the'cost  of  blasting  stuhips  was  1(7S.'6^eV  acre.'  "'^ 

Both  dynamite  and  Judson  powder  were  placed  in  oach  hole. 

The  st'urrips  were  not  so  large,  except  In  a  few  --ases,  that  one 
charge  placed  under  it,  by  chUtnlng  a  riol6  with  the  drill  aiid 
auger  beneath  the  stump  and  then  loading  It,  did  i  H  either  bloW 
the  stump  out  or  shatter  it  so  that  the  grubbers  were  able  to 
handle  it  ■'"'"■   ■''-    '■'''^  .v,mV:.i.-.l.,oO-t.,ttH<>->i<i-o..<-.A* 
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P'oreman     ' ' *    <  n  .-i.-> 

1.'a\h":':<      

Ti/tui      ,...-.,.,  ^ ,.,.,,..',. ..«t>i<.Au  ,^     J 

This  makes  a  cost  per  acre  of  $35.26,  or  $0,262  per  stump.  ^rtUcBo 
n»a!-  -  -—     '  50.8-1%  P«rr  aMnp ^«l  Mm^IW  fMH^igruiiWuT- 

T  i:(es,itM»c|MVl4R«fMii*nl!S-l%w<»%if|i^  cts.  peri 

aoiL,  .„,  ol  $9f9«*v«ctw(mu«t'l>9<«na(if9!<or'tpol& 

•AX  tiM  .same  Ume  tber  blastiag  be^atl  the.  chopping  sang  began, 
to  cut  the  tree  :truttkd  up  into  cord  w6o«i  and  aaw  log^  while  the^ 
cleaning  gang  wasr  Mt  to  grubbing  the  roots  and  the  remains.  p£j 
the  Btfnnps  after'  the  blastecs.  .The  saw  Iocs  and  cord  wood  wecej 
hauled  away  under  another  contract_  .biw 

,  The  makiosof  cord  wood. took  eight  'r^ 

Foreman     

Laborers     

'      ^otal'    ... 
This   was    a   cos 

was-  not   '<?brded    up  before  .iccuraie 

record  was  made  of  fhp  arr  ITS  and' 

2^''|         -  pf.^  ^'ord  after  the  trieesi 

trer  -\.i:'.\   --■^-::      j,    ■■  ;• 

Fi..,.i      i.,,^     .i.-,.r-      ,>^     ^.11.      v^^Lii:,      i;;^      Lwldl    ^b^^WUh*    «nttTC)    J««)»- 

',9  acres),  which  was  as  given  below:  .l>i<ifU!T^ 

.g^'    ./'.". 'W .-.'.''.  .■'P.^..^^?.P^-    ■  '  um 

■ig;  and  1  cleatingUi-i^  .6t(l  .^!/v>  »,rri: 

-     cw-d.    ^p«^ •  ••T-.f  •  tj-r  •  ■  ■  •  .  ' 

-r'aft'ef    bta'sWrig^'  .''!'•.■'.' " :  .  9 

>T   ifi'iing'    axes...'.....;......... 

,      Tools 

Total .  $l,4TjS.-i  J  ^ioa..^6  ' 

r;.;.s  is  not  much  different  from  the  cost  of  tjie  woiic  recorded  by. 

.   ■.  Ji;lian  Grigg  in  tiie  following  paragraphs. 
vO«t:Of  .Clearing  an^.  Grubbing  for  a  Railyi^ay.* — One  of  the  items* 

V   work  to.  be  done  injgrading,  ,^  i^ilr  "  =     -   - '       '         "    ^ring' 

•>.i'.i  grubbing  cf  ■^he,l^nd*_  Untl^  .^m<  ions 

Ca.S  work  is   r... i  i    for    :i-s   one  itern,   ui. -    as 

clearing   and  '.vhile    under   <■:- 

this  work  is  iv.  "  of  excayation. 

-The  raethjod  of  ^ii^iii„   ;    .      '    .:  i".^- 
grubbing   as  .s^no^hey  ditc.    i,     ..»    ;.. 

the  exca,va.tfpQ.  aU  thi9.^1a§f^,rn.^ft  ,be,j cleared,  but  ::;  LiMitijn  to  the 
area.us^dl  for  , the  f \)tj^  gugild  eqib^rLkJi^enls,  the  ejjtire  width  of  the 
right  of  ;«ay  naust  i:^,;5;l^^red.  and,qv,erh^nging  trees  and  hrahche^.^: 
must  he  cut  away.  On  the  .  dther  hand  there  , is  no  need,  of 
grubbiitf,    'hft  nrf-i    nrpur.i^ii    by  the   embankments,    nor  that  on  the"* 

,  'Ene  -        .   Dec.    23,    i:--:.  ^'^'^ 
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right  of  way  not  included  In  the  cuts,  hence  there  should  he  no 
reason  why  this  area  should  be  included  In  the  payment.  Likewise 
the  method  of  doing  the  excavation  will  very  materially  effect  the 
cost  of  the  grubbing,  while  it  does  not  play  any  part  In  the  cost 
of  clearing.  L'  OS  to  ,;■ 

When  steam  shovel*  ft*^  used  the  grubbing  cost  is  small,  as 
this  machine  will  undermine  the  stumps,  causing  them  to  fall 
into  the  pit,  where  they  can  be  loaded  onto  the  cars  by  means  of 
chains,  attached  to  the  dipper  teeth.  This  work  retards  the 
progress  made  by  the  shovel,  but  the  cost  of  grubbing  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  a  contractor  could  afford  to  bid  a  low  price  on 
the  grubbing  when  done  with  a  steam  shovel,  if  it  is  not  lumped  in 
with  the  clearing  or  other  work. 

When  grubbing  is  done  in  connection  with  rock  fijicaratloii,  its 
cost  is  small  as  the  stumps  are  shot  out  with  the  blasting  of 
the  rock,  and  the  only  additional  expense  is  to  dispose  of  the 
stump.  This  will  have  to  be  done  by  hand  and  will  be  work  that 
the  contractor  will  charge  for  under  grubbing. 

When  grubbing  is  done  for  scraper  work  the  stumps  and 
largest  roots  must  be  blasted  and  dug  out,  and  the  work  Is  much 
more  expensive  than  with  rock  excavation  and  steam  shovel  work, 
although  a  large  railroad  plow  in  loosening  the  ground  will  cut 
and  break  up  many  of  the  roots,  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
grubbed. 

The  grubbing  for  elevating  grader  excavation  must  be  done 
mu,ch  more  thoroughly,  than  that  for  scraper  work.  The  stumps 
and  large  roots  must  not  only  be  grubbed,  but  all  the  small  bush 
stubs  and  '  roots  must  also  be  cut  out.  This  is  necessary  as  the 
grader  plow  will  not  cut  these  roots,  as  the  pull  on  the  plow  is  a 
steady  one,  unlike  that  of  a.  breaking  plow,  which  can  be  run 
in  jerks,  while  the  plowman  can  shake  up  the  plow,  which  is  a 
considerable  help.  In  grubbing  for  a  grader  it  is  not  advisable  to 
blast  the  stumps,  as  this  makes  large  deep  holes,  which,  after  rains, 
become  full  of  water  and  soft,  thus  causing  the  traction  engine 
and  grader  to  mire  in  these  holes.  For  this  reason  where  there 
are  many  stumps  of  6  Ins.  or  more  in  size  a  stump  puller  should  be 
used.  The  stimip  puller  does  its  work  much  better  than  blasting, 
as  it  will  not  only  pull  up  the  stump,  but  also  all  the  large  roots 
and  many  of  the  small  ones.  Nor  does  it  leave  as  large  a  hole 
as  a  blast  does.  Its  work  is  as  economical  as  blasting,  and  at  times 
is  much  cheaper.  The  small  stubs  and  roots  must  all  be  grubbed 
by  hand.  To  do  efficient  work  of  grubbing  for  a  grader,  after 
the  large  stumps  have  been  pulled,  men  should  be  spaced  a  few  feet 
apart  and  the  entire  area  gone  over,  the  men  working  in  rows 
g^rubbing  up  everything  that  may  effect  the  working  of  the  grrader. 
This  makes  grader  grubbing  more  expensive  than  that  of  any  other- 
grubbing  for  ordinary   excavation  work.  •''' 

The    job    to    be    described    was    the    clearing    and    grubbing    oA' 
nine  miles  of  railroad  construction.     Most  of  the  line  was  through 
cultivated  fields,   but  In   11  places  varying  In  length  from  100  to 
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4,600  fL  there  waia  clearing  to  be  done.  In  all  there  were  14% 
acres,  of  which  l^i  acres  were  over  areas  upon  which  embankments 
were  to  be  made,  while  13  acres  were  in  cuts,  hence  there  was  twtb 
clearing  and  grubbing  to  do.  The  excavation  was  to  be  done  by  an 
elevating  grader,  and.  as  stated  above,  the  grubbing  had  to  be 
■  lone  more  thoroughly  than  It  would  have  been,  if  other  methods 
of  excavating  had  been  employed. 

The  first  work  done  ^iis  to  clear  the  ground.  Most  of  the 
brush  was  burned,  but  some  of  it  and  the  logs  were  rolled  to  the 
edge  of  the  right  of  way  and  piled  up.  The  trees,  of  the  size  of 
6  ins.  or  more  In  diameter,  numbered  about  40  to  the  acre ;  but 
there  was  a  very  rank  undergrowth  of  bushes  and  saplings,  the 
stumps  and  roots  of  which  all  had  to  be  grubbed.  The  worltj 
was  done  by  contract,  and  the  men  working  upon  the  job  were  not' 
experienced  woodsmen  or  axemen,  but  were  such  as  couM  be 
btained  at  the  labor  market  centers.  Many  of  them  were  for- 
eigners. The  wages  paid  to  the  foreman  was  J2.50  and  to  the  men 
SI. 30  per  ten  hour  day.  A  waterboy  was  paid  Jl.OO  per  day.  In'' 
the  clearing  gang  an  average  of  12  men  were  worked,  some  using 
axes  and  others  brush  hooks.  The  brush  was  piled  by  hand,  no 
forks  being  used,  and  the  logs,  few  being  more  than  3  ft.  in 
nameter,  were  cut  short  and  rolled  by  means  of  hand  sticks. 
Some  few  were  carried  by  the  men  with  these  sticks. 

The  cost  per  acre,  there  being  as  stated  1414  acres,  was: 

Per  acre. 

Foreman     $  4.5  9 

Men 27.10 

Water    boy. 1.36 

Total  cost  Clearing  per  acre J3S.05 

The  grubbing  was  done  by  a  gang  of  men  averaging  13.  The 
wages  were  the  same.  Some  few  of  the  larger  stumps  were  blasted, 
and  their  roots  afterw;^rds  grubbed.  Dynamite,  costing  15  cts. 
per  lb.,  was  used  for  this  blasting.  No  separate  record  of  the 
stumps  that  were  blasted  nor  of  the  explosive  used  for  each  was 
kept,  only  the  total  cost  of  the  explosives  being  kept,  and  the 
labor  of  blasting  was  included  in  with  the  othet  grubbing.  About 
6  stumps  were  blasted  to  the  acre. 

The  cost  per  acre,  there  being  but  13  acres  to  grub,  was  : 

Per  acre. 

Foreman    %  4.54  -:.iV" 

Men     38.84 

"Water    l>oy l.Sl 

Explosives 2.54  ' 

Total  cost  grubbing  per  acre $47.73 

The  men  used  long  cutter  mattocks  and  short  handled  shovels  in 
grubbing  the  stumps  and  roots.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  this' 
cost   of  grubbing  could   have  been  reduced  by   the  use  of  a  stump 


puller.,  byt  the^  cof|tracfor  did,. not  oy n   one    and,.^ho^^^^^^^  .^«0*'J^ 
top  small  to  justify  purchasing  such  a  machine.   •,  ' 

hi;//  rt«itti;ve-)'".  OUT,   .of>  o;  ^tfiK'tUr'-^'.  '•. 
xniddu-13    9fl3    .9VoffB    ti^jBia    bjs    ,bnB    .^  ■?^^'i^^^" 

Water'   boy!  '. '.'.'. ,'.'.'/. '.'.'. '.'.]tii'.  '.'.['.'.'...'.'.'....'.'.-    S.bo.  .     • 

Exp.lp^esf.^^3„.^..grtt*-fcg<5-\: •■■  ^^-QQ 

v.:;  u,'   ij^tai  '<l!le!a^in8'^*^'g^t(bbfAg'peT'iacre'.'.i..'.ifI;!|<T6cflO     .I.i  ^.u 

^.(fhe.  tppls.^v^sed  ;C9rithis  ■p'ork-  co.^t  ..about  .| 50,  put  ,witn  tne. 
ejccepUou  •  gf . ^tlije  Jjrysh,  tioofef,  they  were  all  u§<ed  on.  otiier  work, 
liencje,  to  cnarg^,;h^  thei^  .  cost  to  th^s  job  •.■vvoulcl  be!  sufficient. 
Ti;iis  pjeans,^.  .cliargi^,  foj;  ,tool,s^o^  $2  ,I>er.  a,cre',  mailing  a'  total  of 
$5|^^.'6P^.,  T[his  work,wa!g  iieins  do^e  at  the  same  time  that-  grading 
an^  iOt|i^^,.^cQi:;^truc^ion  was  going  on,  hence  the  charge  to  be  added 
f^.  j^enpril   ex<pe!a?|e>  ,sup'4  as  ,;3uperi;itendepce  and   office  expenses 

WOpid   be    small.,    J.;     ,',,,^    ^;:-/,    y.,'i;  .;,iV,'    A       ./i...    IKor.    n-V  T.^4    u^ai 

.i^^This  clearing  and/  gnru^9buflgV'Wa|S^oot:Jg4^4i;'9^^>%!^a..*•?®r!:)>M^:f 
the  woirHiWaa  included  witiv  the  grading,  pmd  theprice  of  ,exea.vatjoo 
covered  the  clearing  aiid  grubbitig'-     There  xyi^s  90,Q0Q   cu,  ysd^  of 
eai:tU  excavation,  oa  tiie  9  irjilfs  of^road,  hence  the  cost  gf  clearing, 
and  grubbing  aixiountad  to.aboufc  IM^f^i-  per  cu.  yd-rOf/.earth.    ,[:{fg 
elevating  graders  had  not  been  used,  the  cost  with  the  same  forces 
doing  the:  work,'Woul4  lia\ie,be«n- lesa  than-iLiet,  per  cu.  y<3,.,  o.IT 

,.  Another  example  of  clearing  and  grubbing  is  given  below.  Five 
^cres  of  woodland  were  to  be  cleared,  and  grubbed  of  all  bushes  and 
worthless  saplings,  vines  and  briers.  The  undergrowth  wus' dense. 
None  of  _the  trees  were  to  be  cUt.  The  clearing  was  done  by  a 
contraclbr,  but  he  wb.s  paid  "force  laecQunt;*  that  js  by  [the  day 
plus  a  percentage  for  his  work.  The  wages  paid  were  the  same  as 
i^-'?he;6iampl«''j6fet  ^Ven.  The  brush,  old  logs  dnd  othei^'debrts 
hdd'%.''be'barhe(?,'  and' care  had • 'to 'he  exefcised  that  no«e  'of  thie' 
trVes  tv^re- Injured,  as  th<i  woodS'^Was^to  ^e^ ■ma.ye  intty 'a' jpa**j ■ '  T*ti^ 
cSiii  of  clearing  was  as  foHows:     '  ■    .     .  :    >    '.    ...II    -.  . 

nf^rr   iVyii'^   -I  7/     ■:.,'.    -.'fr,-  ■". 

Hf'»   hai\    .7.-.  .Peratece.  .t-f.rf 

^'"••^^Forferilte^'4.1^v^i-».?iV.  i'ilXf.W. ..i.'l  T.25  ■   ''"''^i 

Men •.»13; 54.05;n:,  ;  •    f- 

Water    boy. . . .  .> •      3.00 

-,''}f'7'  .df53  '^t  S'rt'jfi  6r  JiTcf-^flldff  lai  J^p  tAT 

■  ■; /I 
This  worki  was  dona  In  .the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  weather  was 
oxcepti^iiapy  good.  The  following  spring  the  ground  had 'to  be 
thorougbjjt  grubbed  In  |6rder  to  tl^-ht  gtass  seed  in  the  woodland. 
This  work  was  done  with  mattocks,  every  inch'  of  the  ground  being 
gone  oVeV,"  bVler  roots,- -old  stub!*:  'obtesf  bushes  being  dug 

ojjt.     Th?;r.e  w^re  also  a  fpw  old  hat  had  tp  be  taken  o.^t, 

hut  *■%  Ttvork  was  jmostly  the  small  f^inti^-e  foot^'of  bushes,  saplings 
ED^  balers.     lA-f ter  tHej  ground  was  gone  bv^r  with  m&ttOcks,  steel 
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rakes  were  ymil  to' rake  put  the  roofs, /aria  put  them  In  plle«. 
Wheelbarrows  Were  then  used  to  haul  then,  a  waste  pile, 

where     they     were     afterwards     burned,  y     had     dried 

sufficiently.  '  ^  ,,  ,._^.  ^"^^   .  ^^^^      ,    ^^^^^  _  ;,   ,    .,    ^  .,., 

This  work  had  to  be  well  ^nei,rAf,  tkm  t^be  ,vtumj.«Md>iMul4  not 
make    a    -  ;;    that  an    excellent  sod    wjia  :obt<iliied   lo    one 

season,  nee    that    the   work    was    well    done.      Company 

forces  div.  ....^  grubbia^,  the  rates  of  wages  being:  Foreman 
12.30  for  9  hours,  and  laborera-$LdO  for  S  hours.  The  cost  of  the 
^grubbing  was :  ,  l 

„        -j'>  >nr.te 
Peracre,j,^., 

Foreman      %   4.20       , 

"■    '■•    'Me^y:^ 51.30    '      '' 


Total    $35.50 

This  gives  ug,a  .total  cof t  ;for,  cle^rin|f  ^d  grubbing  of  $119.81 
pe^r  a^re.,.  To  this  should  be  a(3ded  52.00  jier  acre  for.  tools.  _  - 

If'  th\s  work  had  been  done  by  contract,  it  could  not  have  been 
done  IJetter,  but.thej-e  is  little  doubt,  that  the  cost  would  have 
been  less.  ,,  .;  ...... 

cost  of  Transporting  Logs  by  Driving^  and  by  Trains.*— Practi- 
cally one-third  of  the  lumber  used  for  pulp  and  paper  tn  The 
state  of  Maine  comes  flown  the 'Kennebec  waters.  The  ahiiual 
drive  in  the  main  river  usually  amounts  to  aboAt  ISC.OO^f.OOO'  ft. 
B.  M.  In  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  198.  Mr.  H.  K. 
Barnows  gives- seme  c^ita^a^  to  ^e  .opet  a^  driving  on  the -above 
.waters,  the  data  being  compiled  ijrolm  the.  reports  of  the  K«nneb<!c 
Log  Driving  Co.,  which  coaitrols,  the  drives -in  the  main  river,  the 
-Moose  River  Driving  Co.  and  the .Dea^  River  Driving  Co.  These 
companies  drive  the  Ipgs  and  apportion  the  cost  as  a  tax  per  M.  %%, 
this  tax  varying  with  the  distanpe ;.  this  tax  is  the  cost  per  M,  ;^t. 
for  logs  driven  tlje  distapce  for  which  the  full  tax  applies.  In  the 
table  below  the  .cost  _  of  log  driving  qn  Kennebec  River  and 
tributaries,,  ia0lTl505,  .  is  fiyen,  the.  cost  per  ton  mile  beifig 
approximate  and  calculated  on  .th«»  basis  that  1.000  ft.  B.  if. 
weighs    3,500    lbs.;,  "         ■        r.     .    .  ..n; 

Average  ,  — ^^jost  of  driving — , 

Distance,     tax      ■■Permlle.  Perton.  ' '*' 

Drive.                                Miles.      pear  M.     Thousand.  Mfle. 

Kennrbec    river 91           $Oi*l  ,        f0-d«45  ^0.002fr..,. 

Kennebec    river 24         ,^.,.<k,%     ■  .  ,  .0060  ,0028  ,r„f 

D  .ul    river 43               '38  .     '     ..0089  .     .0051 

M 'ose    river 17      '    •■;•..'--     '.024^-  .014'-'"^ 

1-     <  Moosehead  lake  (Moose               '           '  -mtoI 

^■^^'\      ciyer ,  to   lake   outlet,  .  ..-. 

'  ,'„      logs   towed   by   boat)        9            v.i2              .013  .0074' 

^-     .^'r  -  ■      '       ■     '  I-..'     ^;     ....     ..■.:.        ..■     ..    ,:       ,,      ,  .'.IHil 

-^   The  figures  covetl,  taf^OHifAm^t^  IStir'bogt-M  iSritirig  Itsei^  >«e 

''■•  '  ■'■' — -  ■     i'     "■'.     •'     ['HJiioiTdnr    ".r./i      ■.■'■'.tO'Tf     :-oiK     ,vf--.7 

;      •£7tiSFftt«^tii^Cto«frw<?Mni;;'llOii.'fl»,  1997.  :        ->i^..^i>    fio  BlnJgiiV 
•^  tContMMMfintoifor  lO  ytxtM  Xii-i^'^   ^i-v.      i.  T     .gjunlra  c  qcnb 
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other  charges  arising  in  carrying  on  this  work,  such  as  costs  of 
dams.  Improvement  of  channel,  booms,  etc.,.  as  well  as  executive 
charges.  Many  Important  changes  have  been  made  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  above  costs  and  consequently  the  unit  costs 
are  higher  than  they  would  have  been  had  a  longer  series  of  years 
'btien  considered.  From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  cost 
'Of  log  driving  per  ton  mile  varies  from  about  one-fourth  to  1% 
t!ts.,  depending  on  the  distance  driven  and  difficulties  experienced. 
The  average  freight  rate  in  the  United  States  at  present  is  about 
■^18  ct  per  ton  mil©  and  for  the  New  England  group  of  railroads 
1.20  cts.  per  ton  mile.  Under  exceptionally  favorable  circum- 
stances rates  as  low  as  0.2  ct.  per  ton  mile  have  been  granted  for 
coal  transportation  from  the  coal  fields  to  tide  water.  For  the 
sake  of  comparison  rdtes  during  1906  for  log  transportation  on 
the  new  Somerset  Ry.  extension  are  given  below: 


Average 
Logs  shipped        distance, 
from  Moscow  to.       miles. 

Bingham    12 

Solon     20 

North    Anson.,...     29 


Charge 
per  ft. 
B.  M. 
$1.75 
2.00 
♦1.50 


Cost  of  transportatlott, 


Per  mile. 
Thousand. 
10.146 
.100 
.052 


Per  ton. 
Mlle;^ 
O.OSfli'*"*^ 
.OSf'^t' 


♦This    price,   involves    reshipment    as    manufactured    lumber    on 
Somerset  Railway. 


^"  Cost  of  Cordwood  and  Cost  of  a  Wire  Rope  Tramway — Mr.  B. 
Mclntire  gives  the  following  about  a  wire  ropeway  built  by  him  in 
1884  in  Mexico.  He  states  that  when  the  inclination  of  an  endless 
traveling  ropeway  is  greater  than  about  1  In  7  it  will  run  by 
gravity,  the  speed  being  controlled  by  a  brake.  A  ropeway 
running  200  ft.  per  min.  with  buckets  at  intervals  of  48  ft,  each 
carrying  160  lbs.,  will  deliver  20  tons  per  hr.     By  using  two  clips 

dose  together  on  the  rope,  loads  of  700  lbs.  per  bucket  may  be 
carried.  This  particular  ropeway  was  used  for  carrying  cordwood 
to  a  mine.  Its  total  length  was  10,115  ft.  between  terminals,  and 
the  difference  in  elevation  was  3,575  ft.  The  longest  span  between 
towers  was  1,935  ft,  the  shortest,  104  ft. ;  there  were  10  towers 
and  two  terminals.  Hewed  timbers  were  used  for  the  towers, 
being  much  better  than  rOund  timbers  in  maintenance.  The  rope 
was  13/16-in.  diam.,  plow  srteel,  of  300,000  lbs.  strength  per  sq.  in., 
bought  of  the  California  Wire  Works.  It  was  transported  on  7 
mules  in  lengths  of  2,250  ft.  each  mule  carrying  a  coil  321  ft 
long,  with  a  piece  10  ft  long  between  mules.  The  colls  were  24 
Ins.  diam.  There  were  3  men  required  to  every  7  mules.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  lead  the  mules  on  a  steep  ascent  to  prevent  a 
sudden,  rusb  that  may  throw  a  mule  over  a  precipice.  The  rope- 
way, after  erection,  was  lubricated  best  by  using  black  West 
Virginia  oil  (instead  of  tar),  applied  continuously  at  the  rate  of  a 
drop  a   minute.     This  was  vastly  better   than    intermittent  oiling. 
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The  cost  of  this  ropewa^  ^r^  iiTifollows : 

Upper    terminal....'."... %  192.45 

Lower    terminal 218.00 

5  trees    fitted    for    towers, 103.00 

5   towers     854.25 

Counterweight    tower 16'J  00 

Remodeling    towers 332.00 

Stretching,    splicing  and    mounting    rope,   at- 
taching clips  and  baskets 255.00 

Total  labor  cost  of  construction $   2,123.70 

Opening  and    maintaining  road.s 1.822.30 

Ropeway,    materials  and    transportation 1.5,454.00 

Total  cost  in  running  order $19,400.00 

This  is  equivalent  to,  about  $10,000  a  mile.  During  9  raos.  the 
ropeway  was  operated*  al  a  cost  of  $400  .a  month,  and  handled  660 
cords  per  month ;  the  items  oil  cost  bein^  as  follows  for  9  mos.  : 

1   brakeman,   at   $52  per  mo $  468 

3  men  fillinp.  at  $26  per  mo.  each 702 

1   man  dumping,  at  $40  per  mo 360 

1  man  looking  after  line  and  oiling.  a.t  $26 234 

Oil     117 

Repairing   fvery  hea\'5'.  $2.25  per  dav) 526 

2  men  wheeling  wood  away  from  terminal 468 

2  men  receiving  wood  from  choppers  and  deliver- 
ing it   to  packers 702 

Tc^al  for  9<m6s. ?3,577 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  low,  being  $1  ft 
day  for  common  labor.  The  coat  ot  cutting  and  delh-ering  wood 
to  the  tramway  was  $2.20  per  cord,  and  the  cost  of  transporting 
by  the  tramway,  as  above  given,  was  60  cts.  per  cord  (not 
Including  interest  on  the  plant).  During  the  previous  year  the 
cost  pf  cutting  and  teaming  wood  had  been  $12  per  cord.  The 
total  saving  to  the  company,  after  deducting  cost  of  tramway  was 
$33,500  the  first  year.  " '       -i 

Cost  of  Planting  Trees  at  Washington,  D.  C*— During  the  fiscal 
year  ending, June  \^,  1909,  the  Offioe  of  Trees  and  Parkings, ^of 
the  Engineer  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  set  out 
3,988  young  trees  in  the  various  streets  of  Washington  and  the 
District.  Of  this  total  2.408  trees  were  planted  in  the  fall  season 
and  the  remainder  in  the  spring  season.  The  principal  kinds 
of  trees  planted  were  elm,  626;  Norway  maple,  825 :  pin  oak, 
316 :  silver  maple,  495,  and  sycamore,  978.  The  labor  cost  M 
Hflaoting  the  trees  was  as  follows:  :  ;8 

„.      „                                                              TotaL  Per  tree.  .^?q-, 

Miscellaneous  nursery  Work $   3,135  $0  734 

Digging   tree    holes,  v 9,897  2  182-''  '^^" 

9*di;     I'lanting  trees »,^„,  ,9^  .>,^ij 2.394  .60*^  r  bae 

Total    labor $15,456        $3,876"    

*  Engineering-Contracting f  I>«c.X29^  X909. 
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The  cost  of  lumber  for  tree  boxes  and  stakes,  straps,  strap  Iron 
and  nails  amounted  to  fl.41  per  tree.  This  added  to  the  labor  cost 
makes  the  cost  per  tree  $5,286.  This  ccist  is  an  increa.se  of  nearly 
16  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  simUar  work  in  the  previous  year, 
the  principal  reason  being  the  increased  cost  of  skilled  labor  and 
the  very  large  amount  of  nursery  planting  done. 

Cost  of  Tree  Planting  by  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commis- 
sion.*—In  1904  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  began  the 
planting  of  trees  along  state  roads.  The  total  number  of  trees 
planted  that  year  was  3,907,  the  varieties  being  as  follows:  1,737 
maples;  sugar,  Norway  and  white;  538  oak,  red,  scarlet,  white  and 
pin ;  1,000  elm,  207  poplar  and  some  white  pine  and  lotiisL  The 
total  cost  of  these  trees  in  their  final  location,  including  trans- 
planting in  a  temporary  nursery,  care,  manure,  superintendence 
and  labor,  was  $4,348.59,  or  an  average  of  $1.14  per  tree.  During; 
the  fall  of  1904  there  was  an  unusually  severe  drought,  which  had 
a  marked  effect  on  the  trees  planted  at  the  time.  The  total  loss 
of  trees  was  15  per  cent,  this  loss  being  traceable  in  a  large  degree 
to  the  dry  weather.  As  a  result  greater  care  was  taken  in  1905  In 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  tree.s.  In  1905  the 
commission  began  placing  in  the  state  nursery  all  trees  received 
from  the  nurserymen,  so  that  the  trees  might  get  added  development 
of  root  fibers.  This  made  necessary  two  transplantings  before  the 
tree  readied  Its  final  location.  The  cost  of  trees,  transplanting, 
preparation  of  ground  and  final  planting,  in  1905,  was  $1.01  per 
tree.  The  original  cost  of  each  tree  was  higher  in  1904,  but  more 
care  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  The  work  for 
the  year  was  as  follows:  Trees  replaced,  726  ;  new  plantings,  3,239  ; 
vines  planted,  300.  In  1906  the  systematic  planting  of  trees  along 
the  state  highways  was  continued,  2,511  new  trees  being  planted 
that  year.  In  addition  1,011  trees  were  replaced.  The  cost  of 
planting  the  new  trees  in  1906,  including  the  cost  of  tree  and 
every  expense  connected  therewith  was  $1.10  each.  The  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  trees  planted  previous  to  1906  was  16  cts.  per 
tree,  and  including  the  cost  of  replaced  trees  20  cts. 

Cost  of  Digging  Holes  and  Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs.t— In  carry- 
ing on  many  earthwork  jobs,  the  engineer  not  only  has  to  think 
and  plan  for  the  engineering  features  of  the  work,  but  also  has 
to  consider  the  artistic  side,  namely,  the  landscape  features.  This 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  case  with  railroad  work,  as  the  right  of 
way  of  some  of  our  larger  roads  is  being  terraced,  hedges  planted, 
and  banks  sodded  or  seeded,  and  thte  station  grounds  made  into 
smooth  lawns  with  shrubs  and  trees  to  ornament  them,  and  well 
kept  drives  laid  out  through  the  grounds.  Sewerage  disposal  plants, 
reservoirs  and  filter  beds  are  likewise  treated  in  this  manner.  This 
has  maxJe  landscape  architecture  or  engineering  more  prominent, 
and  the  civil   engineer  finds  that  he   must  give  attention  to  these 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  April  29,   1908. 
^Engineering-Contracting,  Jan.  1.  1908, 
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matters.  If  he  has  much  of  this  work  to  do  he  will  can  In  an 
expert  on  the  subject,  but  if  the  work  does  not  warrant  this 
expense,  he  will  attend  to  the  details  himself. 

The  cost  of  trees  can  be  obtained  from  any  nursery  company, 
but  the  cost  of  planting  is  more  didicult  to  obtain.  ■] 

One  of  the  editors  of  this  journal  has  done  this  work  uptnr 
several  occasion^  tuiAi the:  CoUowlne  cfl«tsr*«t«ilBapt.  amreiiaLiyiiavri 
ago.  f  ■'-•a   .■'>•/  -r>  ♦'••■i'   -.-;•■■    ;;,r-.  ;.    .:•■/,■{ 

The  trees  in  the  tlrst  example  were  known  as  4  to  6  in.  trees,  that 
is.  trees  measuring  from  4  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  They  were  maples 
and  poplars,  and  were  bought  in  the  early  spring  and  "healed"  in, 
on  a  nearby  lot  to  be  planted  later. 

Example  I.  In  this  lot  there  were  80  trees.  The  ground  had 
been  graded,  to  a  depth  of  1  to  5  feet,  hence  there  was  no  soil  left. 
For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  dig  a  deep  hole  and  fill  it  in 
with  good  soil  so  as  to  give  the  tree  €ver>'  chance  of  growing. 
The  spread  of  the  roots  was  about  2  V^  ft.  on  the  trees,  hence  a  hole 
5  ft  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  deep  was  dug.  Two  men  working 
together  dug  the  holes,  digging  four  such  holes  in  a  da^-.  A  pick 
and  short  shovel  were  used  by  them.  The  dirt  was  thrown  on  the 
side  of  the  hole,  wheel  scrapers  moving  it  away,  but  this  cost  was 
not  charged  against  the  tree  planting  as  it  saved  borrowing  that 
much  earth  elsewliere,  hence  this  was  charged  against  the  borrow 
that  was  being  made  to  fill  in  an  adjoining  marsh.  In  eacb.  hol^ 
there  was  3.6  cu.  yds.  of  earth.  The  wages  paid  for  a  nine-hour 
day  were  as  follows:  r« 

Foreman     ?3.5(l 

Men     , 1.50 

4-horse   team   and   driver 7.50 

1-horse  cart   and  driver 3.50 

About  six  men  worked  in  the  gang,  and  the  cost  of  digging  the 
80  holes  was : 

Foreman,    6%    da^s. - |22,76- 

Mep,  40  days '.■.■..■.;.■.;.;.■.;.;.:■.■.■.■.■.■.".".■.......  eo.oo 

a-Total      ••••••  •  •  • ...'...  ••  .■....■.. $82.75 

The  cost  per  hole  was: 

Foreman $0.28 

Men     0.75 

Total     $1.03 

This  gave  a  cost  per  cuMc  yart  of  earth  excavated  as  follows : 

Foreman $0.08 

Men     0.21 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard .J0.29 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  kind^-of.  excavation  is  very 
similar  to  trench  work,  and  also  to  shaft  sinking,  as  the  picking  is 
always    from    the    top    of    the    excaKatioov    and    in    shoveling,    the 
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shovel  cannot  be  heaped  as  easiJy  as  whpp  working ;  against  a 
breast         ,  , 

In  planting  these  trees  soil  had  to  be  hauled  several  hundred 
feet  from  nearby  stock  piles.  Wood  earth  was  also  hauled  from  a 
piece  of  woodland  a  half  a  mile  away.  Twenty-five  cents  a  yard 
was  paid  for  the  privilege  of  getting  it,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  and 
loading,  it  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  tree  planting.  A  four- 
horse  dump  wagon  that  carried  2  cu.  yds.  each  trip  was  used  for 
this.  This  wagon  also  hauled  some  loads  of  "mulch"  from  the 
seashore  close  by,  a  havliuM  rexceiedlns  fOftTift;  A  cart  was  used 
to  haul  soil  and  water,'    -^o  >    ...■   ..f   'i';:i;i):'  ■  ■: 

The  method  of  planting  the  trees  consisted  in  filling  In  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  for  about  2  ft.  with  soil,  then  using  a  mixture 
of  soil  and  woods  earth,  to  ftll  up  the  hole  within  a.  few  inches  of 
the  top.  The  roots  of  the  tree  were  covered  with  about  10  In. 
of  this  mixture  of  soil.  The  last  few  inches  was  of  the  "mulch" 
from  the  seashore,  as  this  kept  the  ground  moist  and  prevented 
it  from  baking.  As  the  tree  was  planted,  plenty  of  water  Ivaa 
poured  around  it.  The  placing  of  rich  soil  around  the  roots  and 
the  watering  allowed  the  fibrous  roots  to  begin  at  once  to  take 
nourishment  for  the  tr^e.  The  planting  was  done  in  the  summer 
time,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  take  unusual  precaution  that 
th6  tree  should  grow.  After  the  trees  were  planted  thejr'  wer©i 
watered  and  sprayed  each  day  that  it  did  not  rain.  'i  "!  «'W  ui-it 
i.ti  '-  ••■    .  :  •:        -    ::  ■'•    ■■111'        ,;t-i..  .     Vj    .^.'    •    .:j  .        •.    > -v/    f.T.tiM 

The  cost  of  the  tree  planting  for  these  80  ti»««|f'^as  As  fioIK)\««i' 

^  Foreman,    3%    days $12.25 

Men,'  20%    days. ;..;.. 31.00 

Te&ms,    4    days. ....;......  ^ 30.00 

Cart,    4    days.  ..  ^  .-.;•.  i  i  -..  ^  *  >  i  i ^  4.00 

Wood's  earth,  12  cu.  yds.,  at  25c 3.0O 


Total     190.25 

This  gives  a  cost  per  tree  of  the  following: 

Poreipan    ;:.;;;..;.:..;;;/;;  ^  ;v ;  .^{^ . .. ... .  •y^^H 

Men    ............... . .  ••  •. .  •  •. .  ••  ••  •  •  ■ . .  .■..'... »o9 

Team '•.^•51 

Cart   ;..;.....;........: •••••'•  S'-^f 

Wood's    earth "  ^'* 

Total •  •  •• ?113 


0? 


This  makes  a  total  cost  per  tree,  of  digging  the  holes  and  plant- 
ing,  of  $2.16.     '       •' 

Jffcample  II.  In  this  case  270  trees  of  about  the  same  size  were 
planted.  ,  The  work  was  done  in  the  fall  of  yea!r,  after  the  sap  was 
down,  and.  the  ground  jn.  which  they  were  planted  had  several  feet 
of  fairly  good  soil  on  it.  The  tree  holes  were  made,  for  this 
rea.son,  B  ft.  in  diameter,  but  only  4  ft.  deep.  This  meant  the 
eJccaVatlon  of  2.9  cu.  yds.'  for  each  hol6.  The  wages  paid  for.  a 
9-h6ur  day  w^re  the  same  as  In  Example  I,  but,  Instead  of  working 
only  about  six  men  In  the  gang,  about  24  men  were  worked.     It 
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'Will  fee  noticed  thbt  this  materially  reduced  Cbcrfocemah  ebst.     The 
cost  of  digging  the  270  holes  was:  ' 

Foreman,    4    days <;   i  i .  n  n 

Men,    }»5    liavB HJ.oO 

Total     U56.50r.rfJ 

"  The  cost  i)er  hoi  ..s:  '  "^ 

-'■'■''    ii'o'i'eniari'  .' .  JO  o-,         ■■"' 

^I"''>      0.53 

""        :    f   :■    hole 50.58 

'■'^  y;u-,1   of  <arUi  t-xcavated  from  the  holes  was: 

r  ort  man ....;; . ;". . v . ... .  ; .tO.t)?  "'   "  ' 

Men     .'AT.^IQV.  W\\  >i>.  i^^i^i  Ji^ilm  Ah^. .  v^"^.li->-"  ^q 

'Total  cost  per  cubic  yard.^....''.''v**.^j^.  ;v'>xu.:ft).20 

A  copiparison  of  this  with  the  cost  of  digging  the  holes  tor  the  80 
trees  will  prove  Interesting.  The  unit  cost  of  the  foreman  was 
reduced  as  explained  by  Increasing  the  size  of.'the  crew  o£  laborers, 
but  It  will  be  noticed  that  cutting  off  a  foot  of  the, depth  (25  per 
cent)  of  the  hole,  decreased  the  cost  of  digging  about  30  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  excavating  per  cubic  yard  was  decreased  14  per  cent. 
Two  nien  working  together  neiarly  completed  six  4-ft.  holes  in  a 
day.  ,.  .  ....    IT-      •",  -A  .. ,.,     ' 

In  planting  the  trees  tbe  same  earth  and  soil  thai;  Wa?;  du^ 
from  the  hole  was  put.ba.ck,  hence, t^e  cost  of  planting  incluaes'the 
labor  of  back  filling,  the  getting  of  the  tree  fj:om  the,  "healing  in 
ground,"  the  placing  of  it,  putting  some  littleTmanure  around  the 
tree  after  it  was  planted  and  -  watering  while  planting.  Nft  Ijumfi 
wece  necessary  foj;  tbis,  the  cast , being . a^,  follows :  ^'   .      .,' 

Foreman,    1^    days %  5  25 

Men,    36    days.  .  .  . .■.■.■.•.•.-.•.•.■.'.■^.■fXPh  ... .  .  .    54.0(J 

Total     ,  159.25 

Tbe  cost  per  tree  was : 

-Foremaii   TVl /.  lT?.L?f^f  .^l<^?,?lVi^/l??.^^  -  /\««.02^"^  ^ 
Men     -^V'/n  .Xfjy  .\''.  .^..'/'Oci^.    : 

Total     $0.22 

This  makes  a  total  cost  of  planting  each  tree  of  80  cts.,  and 
Illustrates  how  much  cheaper  the  work  can  be  done  when  the 
season  is  favorable,  and  the  soil  does  not  have  to  be  hauled  and 
prepared  to  place  around  the  trees. 

Example  III.  In  this  case  60  evergreen  trees  of  various  kinds 
from  3  ft.  to  12  ft.  high  were  planted.  Earth  was  taken  up  with 
the  roots,  at  the  nursery  where  they  were  bought,  and  burlap  was 
tied  around  the  roots  to  keep  this  earth  from  falling  off.  As  these 
trees  were  unloaded  from  the  ear,  they  were  carried  by  the  men 
directly  to  the  place  they  were  to  be  planted.  Teams  could  not 
be  used  for  this,  as  the  lawns,  which  were  new,  would  have  been 
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ruined  by  the  passage  of  wheels  over  them.  From  2  to  4  men 
were  needed  with  hand  sticks  to  carry  each  tree.  The  holes  dug 
were  about  2%  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  18  in.  deep,  there  being 
about  6.4  cu.  ft.  of  earth  excavated  from  each  hole.  The  back 
filling  was  done  from  this  material,  which  was  piled  up  around 
the  tree,  leaving  but  little  excess  to  be  hauled  away  in  wheel- 
barrows. Large  pieces  of  canvas  were  laid  down  on  tlie  grass  to 
hold  the  excavated  earth,  thus  preventing  the  earth  from  Injuring 
the  grass.  The  entire  lot  of  trees  was  planted  In  one  day,  and 
the  cost  consists  of  unloading  the  trees  from  the  cars,  carrying 
them  to  place,  digging  holes,  planting  trees,  and  cleaning  up  the 
ground  and  pieces  of  canvas  afterwards.  The  ground  was  wet 
enough  from  recent  rains  to  do  away  with  watering  the  newly 
planted  trees.     The  entire  cost  of  this  work  was : 

2  foremen,    at    $3.50 .....i.. ?  7.00 

33  men,    at    $1.50 49.50 

Total     $56.50 

The  cost  per*  tred>  Wks  V»  follows : 

Foreman     ......  ^  .' $0,115 

Men     0.825 


^.  Total     .... ^. f,, ,  ^...,.,,,,.., J.. ,,^.,f,,,.. ,,,,., $0,940 

Example  IV.  This  Job  consisted  of  planting  1,200  shrubs.  About 
one-third  of  them  were  planted  as  separate  shrubs  or  three  or 
fqur  plants  In  the  same  hole,  the  rest  being  planted  as  hedges, 
^he  holes  were  dug  1  ft.  deep.  A  foreman  and  3  men  did  the 
work,  taking  the  shrubs  from  the  "healing  In  ground,"  digging 
the  holes,  planting,  back  filling  and  watering.  The  wages  were 
the  same  as  paid  In  the  other  examples.     The  cost  was  as  follows: 

Foreman,    5    days. $17.50 

Men,    15    days 22.50 

Total   '. .  .v..  .■ ......■.•.■..'.. .  '.|4bi00 

This  was  a  cost  of  a  little  more  than  3  cents  per  siirtib.  All  tiie 
work  was  done  by  day  labor. 


~    TJ^t  apn**??" 


SECTION  X. 

BUILDINGS. 

Cost  of  Items  of  BuildinQS  by  Percentaaes.^irln  «ity  iQCal^tsr,  Ur-w 
select  buildings  of  any  given  class  and  estimate  the  percentag;  ot 
the  total  cost  chargeable  to  each  item,  we  find  i  remarkably  small 


%A 


i         «' 


5—        ■- ®  "J  ^-r        i,—  j:,-, 

Excavation,    brick    and 

cut  stone   16%        36%  38%  48%        50%        15% 

Plaster    ^.,.8              6  614  ♦=             

Skylights  and  glass,  .u'..     «,. 10 

Millwork  and  glass 21            20  17  :                               6 

Lumber 19            12  11^  li-.,        ^,3.,          6% 

Carpenter  labor 18           10  .10  10-            a^          4   ■ 

Hardware 3%          3  2%  .  2^        

Tin,  gal V.  Iron  and  slate        2' 2          4%  5  3%        1% 

Gravel  roofing I14  .          2              1^ 

Structural   steel 5\i  ...^        ....        45^ 

Steel   lintels  and   hard- 
ware   6 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitfg       7              3  4                                  '         . . . . 
Piping         for         steam, 

water    and    power 2 

Paint 5  ..  4             21*,         2 

Total    1007c     100%      1007c     100%     100%     100% 

Note. — Heating  is  not  included, 
variation.  For  example,  the  hardware  item  in  brick  residences  aver- 
ages about  3%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  huiTding  whether  the  building 
costs  $10,000  or  ?50,00p.  For  a  $10,000  building  the  hardware  costs 
$10,000  X  3%.  or  ?300.  For  a  $50,000  building,  the  hardware  costs 
$50,000  X  3%,  or  $1,500.  In  making  preliminary  estimates  of  cost  it 
is  often  sufficientlj-  close  to  estimate  one  or  two  of  the  large  items 
and  calculate  the  rest  by  percentages.  Every  builder  and  architect, 
therefore,  should  analyze  the  actual  cost  of  each  item  of  a  nimober 
of  typical  buildings,  and  reduce  the  analysis  to  percentages.  Where 
foundation  work  is  difficult  and  variable,  it  is  well  to  exclude  the 
foundations  in  forming  a  table  of  percentages,  such  as  the  one  on 
this  page.  It  is  also  well  to  carry  the  subdivisions  of  cost  still 
farther ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  example,  the  foregoing  table  serves 
to  illustrate. 
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Cost  of  Buildings  Per  Cu.  Ft. — In  order  approximately  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  any  proposed  building  for  wiiich  plans  have  not 
yet  been  prepared,  it  is  convenient  to  estimate  the  cost  in  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  In  the  following  examples  the  cubic  contents  are 
computed  from  the  cellar  floor  to  the  roof  (if  the  roof  is  flat),  or 
(in  a  pitch  roof)  to  the  top  of  the  attic  walls  that  are  finished  or 
may  be  finished ;  but  air  spaces  and  open  porches  are  not  in- 
cluded. Measurements  are  from  obt  to  out  of  walls  and  founda- 
tions. 

The  following  figures  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Jametf  N.'  Bfown,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  form  part  of  the  instructions  tb  insufance  Adjusters. 
Prices  were  for  the  year*I902. 

Country  Property:  Cts.  per  cu.  ft. 

Frame  dwelling,  small  box  house,  no  cornice 4 

Frame    dwelling,    shingle    roof,    small    cornice,    no    sash 

■<    weights,     plain '•»-•••  -^  £ 5       to    6 

Brick  dwelling,  same  class.  . . .  ..-v-. .-.  ;^iy, 7      to    8 

Frame     dwelling,     shingle     roof;  ^  gooflt  cornice,     sash 

weights,  blinds;  (good  house) .,.....:.', 7 7      to    8 

Btick    dwelling,    same   class..... ; ••••••   9      to  10 

Frame  barn,  shingle  roof,  not  painted,  plain  Iflrrtsh-Iii,,^.  ..1%  to    2% 
Frame  barn,  shingle  roof,  painted,  good  f oundation . . . .   2  V^  to    3 

Frame  store,  shingle  roof,  painted,  plain  finish.. 5      to    7 

Brick    store,    shingle    roof,    painted,    good    cornice,    well 

finished ;   7      to    » 

Frame   church   or    schoolhouse,    ordinary 5      t»    7 

Brick    church    or    schoolhouse,    ordinary 8      to  10 

It  .slate  or  metal  roof,  add  14  ct.  per  cu.  ft.  to  the  above. 

i'  1 

^*  City  Property: 

Prame  dwelling,  shingle  roof,  pine  floors  and  finish,  no 

bathroom  or  furnace,  plain  finish   (good  hooise) 6      to    7 

Brick   dwelling,   same  class...... ^ 8      to    9 

Frame  dwelling,  shingle  roof,  hardwood  floor  In  hall  and 

parlor,  bath,  furnace  and  fair  plumbing.  ......;..,..'   8      to    9 

Brick   dwelling,    same   class. i     ^°iJ,?.  ^r 

Frame    dwelling,    shingle    roof,    hardwood    in   first    floor; j"'i>  1 

■    good  plumbing,  furnace,  artistic  design,  some  interior  ifU'j'E 

ornamentation,    well    painted .-.lO-  ./fojz 

Brick  dwelling,   good   plumbing,   bath,   furnace,   pine  fin-  vj       2^,.-jf 

ish,  well  painted ....■..'....'. • . . . ;  11      toi'? 

Cost  of  Miscellaneous  Buildings.— Mr.  PVed  T.  Hodgson  published 
tT(ie  following  in  the  Architects'  and  Bulgers' |M^4zine,,^qi^,j,  ^992 j 

JBathhouses.  complete,  or  for  barracks,  bu^t  not,.    '      .Li-'-^uw  oix 
supplied  with  hot  water,  per  cu.  f t. '. . . . . . ^T *   "-•.4rfo| '"'" 'Isf 

J i  Or  per  bath i. ......'  "SSO.OOto     "320t09 

Baths,  public,  comprising  swimming  baths,  slip-  .si 

per     baths,     laundry,    caretaker's     quarters,  , 

•-'>    machinery,  e^tc,  complete,  per  cu.  ft .30  to  ".W 

Brfeweries,    completfe,    including    buildings,    eel-  ;  liSriJ 

,, .  ,  l^rage,   boiler*,  engine,   machinery,   coppers,  i/)  If* 

'.liquor   baths, 'mash    tubs,    coolers,    refriger-     ^    .,,^,    ,1,,,.  j,.|,nin.i 
'     '    ator,  ice  storage,  pumps,  and  all  other  ffe-  "     '      .'  ',      ^ 

qwirements,  per  cu,  ft.. .........  11 .- ...-»■'•'  "■-  .il4  t«"iic-"il«l 

Churches,  plainy  percy,  ft.,  ifrGsnfii..,^  .oj. -Hj  a.  oeij.   al  •11»  w.&aitq  j»b^ 

Churches,  ornamental,  per  cu.  ft.,  from .22 to    '  ■*     -^ 

Per  sq.    ft.,    from hv„.i. 7.00  to  12.50 

Per  sitting,  from 65.00  to       120.00 


.114^0 
1.65  to 
130.00  to 

2.00 
145:00 

.07  >4  to 

1.45  to 

90.00  to 

.10 

1.50 
10».00 

.11  to 
1.60  to 

1.70 

.14  to 

.17 

BUILDINGS.  ion 

Cotton  mills,  as  generally  constructed : 

Per  cu;  ft. .09  to  .12 

Per   spindle    ^ .L'li  to  .30 

Cow  stables,  complete,  with  iron  finishings  and 
fittings:  . 

Per    cu.    ft. .14  to  .16 

Per   sq.   ft. 2.20  to  2.80 

Per  cow 170.00  to        190.00 

Second-class  stable  with  common  fittings : 

Per  cu.   ft 

Per  sq.    ft 

Per  cow    

Third-class,  for  farm,  wood  fittings : 

Per  cu.  ft 

Per  sq.    f  t. 

Per  cow   ; . . 

Drill  halls  or  sheds  for  infantry : 

Per  cu.   ft. ,..,, ,.,..,,««%,•«.  u 

Per  sq.   ft , . , , , , .  4.  ,fc,*. ,  ,. 

Electric  stations  of  jjower  houses^  buildings 
erected  complete,  exclusive  of  machinery 
and  plant : 

Per  cu.   ft 

Flats,  as  constructed  in  New  York,  compris- 
ing ornamental  brickwork  in  front,  ele- 
vators,' fire-resisting  floors,  and  the  whole 
well  finished  in  ordinary  wood  throughout : 

Per  cu.   ft .28to  .36 

Hospitals,  complete,  including  administrative 
buildings,  etc. : 

P>er  cu.   ft. .20  to  -.rSO 

Per    bed    1,550.^0  to    2;3M:00 

Cottage  hospitals  for  small  towns :  ■  r 

Per  cu.   ft .17  to  .22 

Per  bed ;^050.QQtp    1,550.00 

Hospitals,      isolated.      including      all'     litirs^     ''-'^     o  :STio. 
buildings:  -  "^ 

Per    cu.    ft. .17  to        -    .22 

Per  bed 1,800.00  to    2,300^0Q 

Hotels,  complete  in  every  particular :  ; 

First-class,    per  cu.   ft. .31  to  A'i 

Second-class,  per  cu.  ft. » .23  to  .31 

Third-class,  per  cu.  f t. .  .20  to  .24 

Houses,   complete,   in  brickwork  and  good  sub- 
stantial finishings: 
First-class — Large    mansion    with    elaborate 
finish : 
Main  building,  16-ft.  ceilin&  per  cu.  ft.....  .30  to  .40 

Per   sq.   ft. '. .5,50  to  6.50 

Additions,  Il-ft.  ceilings,  per  cu.  ft.. .......  il«  to  .20 

Per  sq.   ft...  .-. i.... 2;50  to  3.00 

Second-class — Large     mansion      of     ordinary 
character : 
Main  building,   14 -ft.  ceiling,  per  ciu.  ft....  .22  to  .30 

Per  sq.    ft. ..- 3.50  to  4.50 

Additions,  per  cu.   ft...' .15  txx  .20 

Per   sq.   ft. 1.65  to  2.15 

Third-class — Country  houses: 

Height  of  ceiling,  11  ft.,  per  cu.  ft..; .15  to  .20 

Per   sq.    ft -. .2.15  to  .         2.65 

Fourth-class — Speculative  buildings : 

Ceilings,  10  ft,  per  cu.  ft .-.- 13to  .15 

Per   sq.  ft 1.30  to  1.5& 

Fifth-class — Tenements  and  cottages  to  rent : 

Ceilings,  9  ft,  per  cu.  ft ,....  .10  to  .12 

Per  sq.   ft 1.10  to  1.35 
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Libraries,  public,  complete  in  every  particular: 

Per  cu.  ft , , .16  to  .22 

Municipal    lodging-houses    for    cities    and    large 
towns:                              ■            .,  ii-.-.i.  iui'w,,JJ:- 
Per  cu.  ft .15  to  .18 

Per   bed 300.00  to  376.00 

Museums,  public:                                                                    .  .  >     , 

" .  For  large  cities,  per  cu.  ft .22  to  ■  .33 

Towns .     ..19to  :    .aa 

Music   halls,    complete,    per   head   of   accommo^ '      >  'i 

'i''     dation : ,-.    i  j'l 

"  For   large  cities    &0.00  to  1-30100 

For  small  cities  and  towns ■t.U<.»W.i«51iilt0.00  to  70.00 

Town  halls,  complete : 

Liarge  cities,  per  cu.  ft. .  -  .    .31  to  .36 

'  Small  cities  and  towns .       .22  to-  '130 

Alternative  prices:                                       -       '  '■     i'     -■  '' 

Basement,   per  cu.   ft.  ...^. <<<«.<..<<<.             .20  to  .24 

'Superstructure,    per   cu.    ft. ...<**.  i.  *.  ;>#*««             .27  to  .35 

Ornamental   towers,   per   cu.   f t. .  *. .  i. . . .  V  i'Pil .             .39  to  .46 

Theaters,  complete,  per  head  of  accotfttnoda- 
tion : 

In  large  cities ;.. «2.00  to  108.00 

Small    cities   and    towns 50.00  to  80.00 

Per  cu.  ft .28  to  .38 

Chimney  shafts,  plain,  as  for  factories,  etc., 
complete,  including  foundations,  iron  cap, 
etc.,  height  measured  from  surface  of 
ground  to  top  of  cap :  Per  ft  in  height. 

Not  exceeding  100  ft.  .in  height ?      40.00  to  $  46.00 

100  ft  to  180  ft  high 45.00  to  52.00 

180  ft  to  250  ft  high >«itvw»l.if«0«  .-i^      60,00  to  56. 0» 


■"Costs  of' Concrete  Buildings,*— A  common  method  of  stating  the 
cost  of  buildings  for  approximate  estimates  and  comparisons  is  in 
terms  of  dollars  per  square  foot  of  floor  or  cents  per  cubic  foot  of 
space  Inclosed.  Either  unit  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  reliable  one 
for  approximate  comparisons  and  both  have  been  used  frequently  to 
prove  in  individual  cases  the  economy  or  the  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion work.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  following  coinp9.rlsons  ni^e 
by  Mr.   Leonard  C.  Wasoh,  president,   Aberthaw  Construction  Co., 

.--;-■.■■-.■;■•  :'  > 

Table  I. — Cost  of  Fireproof   Completed   Contracts. 

'  ,        ,  •  Volume  Floor  area    — Unit  cost 

Kind  of.  Building.      In  cu.ft. 

Offices  and  stores 1,365,830 

do. 496,780 

Factory    ; 112,440 

'!.•  .   do.      .  '     746,674 

•  .      do.         ' 312,000 

Garage 156,198 

Filter 149,250 

Fire   station    44,265 

Observatory.  : 9,734 

Filter    ....J,.;; 59,991 

Highest    

Lowest 

Average    


in  sq.  ft. 

Per  cu.  ft 

Per  sq.  ft. 

90,474 

$0,133 

12.00 

39,840 

.124 

1.545 

7,519 

.114 

1.70 

49,546 

.060 

.902 

24,960 

.127 

1.60 

10,806 

,085 

1.23 

19,208 

.134 

1.04 

2,982 

.153 

2.26 

657 

.373 

5.45 

5,243 

.333 

3.82 

.333 

8.82 

.06 

.90 

.138 

1.72 

^Engineering-Contracting,  March  10,  l^tHhJ  ""***  -^^ 
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Tablb  II. — Cost  of   Fireproof   Complbtb 


Volume 
Kind  ot  Bnilding.      id  cu.  ft 

Storehouse     1,714.448 

Hospiial     7u3,t>a2 

Office   building    4'J6,7i>0 

Cold    storage    1,535,000 

Factory    212,400 

do  1,327,5>68 

Storehouse    1,14U,000 

Mfg.    building    1,380,500 

Office    693.840 

P'actory    105,600 

do  1,211.264 

do  ISO.OOO 

Highest    

Lowest     

Average 


Floor  area 

In  sq.  ft. 

1«8,69« 

57.654 

33,840 

154,000 

15,000 

106,022 

146.000 

90,240 

56,552 

8,S00 

74.604 

16.394 


Btrnj>iNOB. 

— Unit  cost 

cu.  ft.     Per  sq.  ft. 


Per 

J0.0S27 

.13 

.091 

.107 

.0685 

.067 

.197 

.124 

.0625 

.129 

.197 

.0625 

.1088 


10.84 
1.&& 
1.545 
1.30 
1.28 
1.335 

^75 
1.01 
2.42 
1.4S6 
1.01 
1.42 
2.42' 

.57* 
1.27 


Tab:.e  III.— Cost  of  Fireproof  Buh^ixgb. 


In  sq.  fL       Per  cu.  ft.     Per  sq.  ft. 

J1.97 
1.30 
1.27 
1.73 


Volume  Floor  area    Unit  cost- 
Kind  Of  Building.      in  cu.  ft.  In  sq.  ft.       Per  cu.  ft 
Office  building   ......     441,000  35,854              |0.159 

Cold    storage 1,016.400  101,640  .13 

Hospital 348,320  34,832  .127 

Hospital     414,732  29.838  .124 

Bank     533,750  .123 

Masonic      1.479.456  .122 

Warehouse-     250. TOi^  24,500  .120 

Garage     ^.■:a-'<  .   ,  .118 

Warehouse    -.:.;•:.""  i  2X2,000  .106 

Hotel     2,116,10ti  '.. .104 

Hospital     ...485,789  38,247     ■  .100 

Office    264,687  .095 

Cold    storage    .., ,905,240  6^7 i$  .091 

CTub    .;';-.  .Vi'.';-;-".^:.-..    *613,8»8  '"i    '..;.'.:  .085 

Office    501,575  67,400  .084 

SIS  •-?-T:"!???^'^^:?^fr'='"^'''!;::::  ill 

Average     ......  .113 

Per  cent  Variation,  high  and  low 53.8' 


1.28 
1.30 

1.21    ' 

i".i2 

1.97 

1.12 

1.39 

57.0^^0 


Table  IV.-t-Cost  op  Mill  Coxstructiox  or  Secomd-Class  Bcildixc 


Volume 
Kind  of  Building.      in  cu.  ft. 

Mill ...     544,788 

"Warehouse    2,808,850 

Mill 1,271,300 

StorehouH**-.**,^.  jtf;  .1,714,448 

Mill 1,622,128 

Mill      1,331,200 

Mill     1,752,609 

Mill    2,641,OOa 

Mill     2.036,731 

Mill     ....2,867,535 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 


Floor  area    — 


in  sq.  ft. 
44,172 


-Unit  cost- 


129,920 

168,«96 

152,200 

83,200 

81,500 

98,059 

174,000 

157,730 


Boston,  Mass.,  will  be  of  decided  interest.  In  preparation  for  a 
study  of  the  figures  given  it  is  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Wason's 
conclusions    are    that,    after    making    this    comparison,    he    is    con- 
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vlnced  that  neither  method  Is  accurate  enough  to  put  much  reliance 
gn,  but  that  the  square  foot  method  is  a  little  safer  than  the  other. 

The  comparative  figures  compiled  by  Mr.  Wason  are  given  in 
Tablei?  I  to  IV,  inclusive.  In  each  case  the  total  cost  includes 
masonry  and  carpentry  work  without  interior  finish  or  decorating, 
plumbing  and  heating.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  put  the  build- 
ings upon  a  comparative  basis  as  regards  the  amount  of  wor^  done 
on  each.  '  ■ 

The  first  table  consists  of  the  total  cost  of  actual  contfaxits  exe- 
cuted. The  second  table  consists  of  bona  fide  bids  on  complete  build- 
ings on  which  Mr.  Wason's  company  were  not  the  lowest  bidders, 
but  where  the  difference  was  not  as  a  mie  very  great.  The  third 
and  fourth  tables  are  bona  fide  bids  on  work  by  another  contractor 
whose  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Wasons.  As  a  rule, 
cubic  foot  measurements  are  given  in  cents  only,  seldom  being  car- 
ried to  any  closer  subdivision.  In  reference  to  Table  IV  on  second- 
class  buildings,  it  will  be  noted  that  for  the  largest  building  a  vari- 
ation of  1  ct.  per  cu.  ft.,  amounts  to  over  $28,000,  while  the  smallest 
one  in  the  list  amounts  to  only  a  little  over  $5,400.  Again,  on  the 
last  three  items,  the  cubic  foot  price  is  practically  Identical,  while 
the  square  foot  measurements  corresponding  vary  by  more  than 
100%,  with  no  easily  apparent  reason  in  the  design. 

In  Table  III  another  discrepancy  is  noticed.  In  the  first  and  the 
last  items,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  per  cubic  foot,  as  well  as  per 
square  foot  are  on  office  buildings  of  similar  type  which  were  within 
one  mile  of  each  other  where  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  such 
discrepancy  in  the  design  or  difflculty  or  access  in  the  erection  of  the 
building. 

Cost  of  Fireproof  Office  Buildings.— Mr.  F.  J.  T.  Stewart  gathered 
the  following  data  in  1906. 

The  average  cost  of  3  office  buildings  In  Chicago  was  33  cts.  per 
cu.  ft.,  distributed  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Foundations    4.3 

Steel  frame l|-f    : 

Mason  work 25.5 

-Equipment  (elevators,  plumbing,  lighting,  heating, 

ventilating,  etc.) , ^^'5     ' — 

Trim  and  finish '. 30.0  r  ', 

Total     100.0 

The  average  cost  of  4  office  buildings  In  Boston  was  40  cts.  per 
cu.' ft.,  distributed  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

•  Foundations    7.0 

Steel  frame 1S| 

Mason  work ^g  c 

Equipment '  '    l^'i''^ 

-     Trim  and  finish .Illl 

Total     - -■ 100.0 

comparative  Cost  of  Wood  and  Steel  Frame  Factory  Buildings.— 
Mr.  H.  G.  Tyrrell  gives  the  following,  based  on  prices  existing  In 
OWo  in  the  forepart, of  1905.  ■ 


-^610'  Buminff  Wood  Conatruction. — ^The  building  is  W  x  100  ft., 

six  stories  high,  containing  6  floors,  a  roof  and  a  ceilar.  The 
floors  are  designed  for  a  load  oC  100  lbs.  per  sq.  iu  The  building 
has  windows  on  all  four  sides.  The  walls  (brick)  carry  the  ends 
of  the  floor  beams.  The  basement  walls  are  2'l  ins.  thlclc  Walls  of 
first  four  stories  are  17  ins.  thick;  top  two  stories,  13  ins.  thick. 
Eight  tiiers  of  columns,  spaced  20  ft.  apart  in  both  directions, 
carry  the  floors  and  roof.  The  columns  of  the  upper  four -stories 
are  yellow  pir;  o  being  14  X  14  ins.  for  the  lowest  Of  these 

four    stories.  -'lis,     round    cast    Iron    columns    are    used, 

11x1^  in.  in  uie  i.isi  story,  and  IZxlH  ins.  In  the  basement. 
All  columns  have  cast  iron  bases  3  ft  square  and  16  Ins.  high. 
Lengthwi.«e  through  the  building  in  tlie  floors,  run  two  lines  of  12  x 
20-ln.  yellow  pine  header  beams  resting  on  the  brackets  of  the 
cast  iron  column  caps.  The  cross  floor  beams  are  8  x  16-in.  yellow 
pine,  spaced  5  ft.  apart.  At  the  columns  they  rest  on  column  caps, 
and  at  intermediate  i>oints  they  hang  from  the  header  beams  by 
wrought  iron  stirrups.  In  the  walls  the  cross  beams  Vest  on  cast 
iron  wall  plates,  9  x  20  x  %  in.  The  floor  is  of  %-in-  matched 
maple,  laid  on,l*4-in.  yellow  pine.  The  roof  is  sinlUar  in  con- 
struction and  has  a  tar  and  gravel  covering.  '' 

The  following  estimates  are  for  the  structural  part  of  €ne  building 
only,  including  walls,  columns,  floors,  roof,  excavation,  foundation, 
doors  and  windows,  but  not  including  partitions,  stairs,  elevators, 
pliunbing,  heating,  lighting  or  wiring. 

1.   "  ^n    (cu.   yds.) 1,S00 

■>.  em  tioor  (sq.  ft.) 6,uu0 

3.  n  concrete   (cu.  yds.) 150 

4.  Biick    *,cii.   ft.) 39.000 

5.  Windows,  4  x  7  ft. '238 

6.  Rcohng    ( sq.    f t. ) 6,000 

7.  Yellow  pine  timber   (M. ) 116 

8.  Yellcw  pine  flooring   (M. ) ,  . .         73 

9.  Matched   flooring    (M. ) 46 

10.  Iron  work  (tons) 46 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  design  is  (35,000,  which  is  equivalent 
to  6.1  cts.  i>4r  cu.  ft.,  or  S3  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  entire  floor  area. 

The  interior  framing  of  floors  and  columns  (including  wall  plates, 
columns,  caps  and  bases 'oxid^  stirrup  ixtms),  is  27  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  area. 

Fireproof  Steel  Construction. — ^This  in  similar  in  design  to  the 
above,  as  regards  arrangement  of  beams  and  columns.  Riveted 
steel  columns  are  used,  and  the  floors  are  framed  with  steel  beams. 
The  flooring  between  the  beams  is  reinforced  concrete. 

The  quantities  are  as  before  for  items  (1)   to   (6)   inclusive. 

The  remaining  items  are : 

7.  Steel  columns   (tens) 105 

S.   Sttei  beams  and  wall  plate  (tons) 252 

y.  Concrete  floor  and  roof  (sq.  ft.) 42,000 

The  estimated  cost  is  $57,000,  which  is  eo.uivalent  to  10.2  cts. 
per  cu.    ft.,   or   J1.36   per   «q.   ft.  of   total  floor   area.      Floors  and 
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columns  cost  75  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area,  as  compared  with  27 
cts.  for  the   slow  burning  mill   construction. 

Cubic  Foot  Costs  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Buildings.* — The  follow- 
ing costs  are  for  buildings  actually  erected  and  they  are  given  by 
Mt.  Emlle  Q.  Perrot,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. : 
■''-''  Cents  per  cu.  ft. 

Warehouses  and  manufacturers 8  to  10 

Stores  and  loft  buildings 11  to  17 

Miscellaneous,  such  as  schools  and  hospitals. .  .15  to  20 


I     §     ^     if^     ^     '^' 


l£A/6TM  W  f££r 
Fig.   1. — One-Story  Buildings. 


These  costs  include  the  building  cortiplete,  omitting  power,  heat, 
light,  elevators  and"  decorations  or  furnishings.  '^ 

Cost  of  Mill  Buildings. — Mr.  Charles  F.  Main  is  authority  for  the 
following  data,  based  upon  eastern  prices  in  1910. 

It  is  not  an.  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  cost  of  mill  buildings 
placed  from  70^  cts.  to  ?1  per  sq.  ft.  of*  floor  space,  regardless  of  the 
size  or  number  of  stories.     There  Is,  however,  a  wide  range  of  cost 


*  Engineer  xng-Coniracting,  Jan.  27,  1909. 
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pfer  ^ttaire  foot  of  floor  space,  depending  upon  the  width,  length, 
height  of  stories  and  number  of  stories.  '  .     ' 

Some  time  ago,  1  placed  a  valuation  upon  a  portion  of  the  jprbi^ 
erty  of  a  corporation,  including  some  400  or  500  buildings.  In  6rdw 
to  have  a  standard  of  cost  from  which  to  start  in  each  case.  1  pre- 
pared a  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  approximate  costs  of  build- 
ings varying  in  length  and  width  and  from  one  story  to  six  stories 
In  height.  The  height  of  stories  also  was  varied  for  different 
widths,  being  assumed  13  ft.  high  if  25  ft.  wide.  14  ft.  If  50  ft. 
Wide,  15  ft.  for  75  ft,  16  ft.  for  100  ft.  and  over. 


£yi-GM^ 


Fig.  2. — Two-Story  Buildings. 

-■.-■■■  7.     ,'A-n 

The  costs  used  In  making  np  the  diagrams  are  based  larg^^ 
upon  the  actual  cost  of  work  done  under  average  conditions  df 
cost  of  materials  and  lalx>r  and  with  average  soil  for  foundatlbns. 
The  costs  given  include  plumbing,  but  no  heating,  sprinklers,  bt^ 
lighting.  These  three  latter  items  would  add  roughly  10  cts.  per' 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  area.  :  ,     ' 

Sstxmatea. — The  accompanying  diagrams.  Figs.  1  to  8, 'can  be 
used  to  determine  the  probable  approximate  cost  of  proposed  brick 
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buildings,  of  tiie  type  linown  as  "slow-burning"  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  with  a  total  floor  load  of  about  76  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft.  and  these  can  be  tiikei;!  from  the  diagrams  readily.  The 
curves  were  derived  prim'ai^ily  to  show  the  estimated  cost  per 
square  foot  of  gross  floor  area  of  brick  buildings  for  extile  mills, 
and  to  include  ordinary  foundations  and  plumbing.  For  example. 
If  it  Is  desired  to  know  the  probable  cost  of  a  mill  400  ft.  long 
by  100  ft.  wide,  three  stories  high,  refer  to  the  curves  showing  the 
cost  of  three-story   buildings.     On  the  curve  for  buildings   100   ft. 


«     ^     %         l£^6r//  /A'  F££r. 


%p. 


Pig.    3. — ^Three-Story   Bulldin«k.N<S^  -TS??i. 


wide,  find  the  point  where  the  vertical  line  of  400  ft.  In  length  cuts 
the  curve,  then  move  horizontally  along  this  line  to  the  left-hand 
vertical  line,  on  which  will  be  found  the  cost  of  81  cts. 

The  cost  given  is  for  brick  manufacturing  buildings  under  average 
conditions  a;nd  can  be  modified  if  necessary  for  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(a)  If  the  soil  is  poor  or  the  conditions  of  the  site  are  such  as  to 
require  more  thfui -iJW!  or^jfluwy  amount  of  foundations,  the  cost  will 
oe  increased,    j  v.,  >,od  ejn. 
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(b)  If  the  end  or  a  side  of  the  building  is  formed  by  anopier 
building,  the  cost  of  one  or  the  oilier  will  be  reduced  slightly, 

(c)  If  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  ordinary  storage  purposes 
with  low  stories  and  no  top  floors,  the  cost  will  be  decreased  from 
about  10%  for  large  low  buildings,  to  23%  for  small  high  ones, 
about  20%  usually  being  a  fair  allowance. 

(d)  If  the  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  axe  to  be  substantially  built  of  wood,  the  cost  will  be  decreased 


■^fWTfTTlTfl 


^-^^      .^^.:,-'^ 

Fig.  4. — Four-Story  Buildings. 

from  about  6%  for  large  one-story  buildings,  to  33%  for  high 
small  buildings ;  15^^  would  usually  be  a  fair  allowance. 

(e)  If  the  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  storage  with  low  storijea 
and  built  substantially  of  wood,  the  cost  will  be  decreased  from 
13%  for  large  one-story  buildings,  to  50%  for  small  high  buildings ; 
30%  would  usually  be  a  fair  allowance. 

(f>  If  the  total  floor  loads  are  more  than  75  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,;tlie 
cost  is  increased.  ,  j- 

(g)  For  office  buildings,  the  cost  must  be  increased  to  corer 
architectural  features  on  the  outside  and  interior  finish.  •<»? 
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The  cost  of  very  light  wooden  structures  Is  much  less  than  the 
above  figures  would  give.  Table  IVa  shows  the  approximate  ratio 
of  the  costs  of  diff^rtilt  kinds  of  bOildlng^a  to  tlie  cost  of  those  shown 
by  the  curves.       '     ''  '    ■^  '  '^  " 

Evaluations.— -The  diagrartiS  cari  be  xrtied'  as  a  basis  of  valuaticte 
of  different  buildings.  '■'  ■  '  >    ia 

A  building,  no  matter  hoW  built  nor  how  expensive  it- was  to 
trnfld,  catinbt  be '  of  ahy  mdi^  •<^lue  for  tlie  purpose  to  which  it  is 


^     I    ^    ^    ^    I    § 


iifH  vi«iti'--','i"'-(-     ;    ,--;i'-f 
Fig.   5. — Plve-Story  Buildings. 

ptit  thaii  a'iriodern  building  properly  designed  for  that  particular 
purposa  The  cost  of  such  a  modem  building  Is  then  the  ilmit.of 
value  of  existing  buildings.  Existing  buildings  are  usually  of  less 
value  than  new  modem  buildings  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been 
some  depreciation  due  to  age  and  that  the  buildings  are  not  as 
well  suited  to  the  business  as  a  modern  building  would  be. 

Starting  with  the  diagrams  as  a  base,  the  value  can  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  making  the  proper  deductions. 

The  dlagramd  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  Insurance  valuations 
after  deducting  about  5%  for  large  buildings  to  15%  for  small  ones. 
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for  the  cost  of  foundations,  as  it  is  not  customary  to  include  the 
foundations  in  the  insurable  value. 

Uae  of  Tables. — Table  V  shows  the  costs  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  estimates  and  these  unit  prices  can  be  used  to  compute  the 
cost  of  any  building  not  covered  by  the  diagrrams^  The  cost  of 
brick  walls  is  based  on  23  bricks  per  cubic  foot,  costing  fl8  per 
thousand   laid.     Openings  are  estimated  at  40  cts.   pee  «|k  tti  M*i 


•luding  windows,  doors  and  sills. 


^}3 


^   I   § 

Fig.   6. — Six-Story   Buildings. 

.      TA     lo     .n     ..  c     13(1     >.''      '■■■■     .-'■: 


Ordinary  mill  floors,  including  timbers,  planking  and  top  floor 
with  Soutliern  pine  timber  at  ?40  per  M.  ft.  B.  M.  and  spruce 
planking  at  ?30  per  M..  costs  about  32  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  unit  price.  Ordinary  miU  roofs  covered  with  tar  and 
gravel,  with  lumber  at  the  above  prices,  cost  about  25  cts.  per  sq.  ft 
and  this  iias  been  used  in  the  estimates.  Add  for  stairways,  elevator 
wells,  plumbing,  partitions  and  special  work.  in- 

Deductions  from  EHafframs. —  (1)  An  examination  of  the  dlagranos 
shows  immediately  the  decrease  in  cost  as  the  width  is  increased. 
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This  Is  due  to  the  fact 'that  the  cost  of  the  walls  and  outside  found'a'-' 
tions,  which  is  an  imporiant  item  of  cost,  relative  to  the  total  co^ti, 
is  decreased  as  the  w^dth' increases.  •'•  ■  '    ' 

For  example,  supposing  a  three-Jstdt^^  btiliaingr  is  ^leslred' Witii' 
30,000  sq.  ft.  on  each  floor:  '    >         ■     •      ••;     ;r-il!ii.'(.i     ..js    .■•    ';    - 

If  the  building. were  600  ft  x  gO  CC',  lliB  (Soai'-WeiHa^Wtttibui  99 
eta  per  sq.  ft  ■  ■'     ..;       "'•  •   "■■"  '■■■.■.   ■  ^'•■'f'      -^'^(   '  .     ■ 

If  the  building  were  400  ft.  x  75  ft,  its  cost  would  be  about  87' 
cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

If  the  building  were  300  ft  x  100  ft,  its  cost  would  be  about  83 
cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

If  the  building  were  240  ft.  x  125  ft.,  its  cost  would  'be  about  80 
cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

(2)  The  diagram  shows  that  the  minimum  cost  per' square  foot 
Is  reached  with  a  four-story  building.  A  three-story  building  costs 
a  trifle  more  than  a  four-story.  A  one-story  building"  is  the  most 
expensive.     This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  several  features: 

(a)  The  cost  of  ordinary  foundations  does  not  Increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  stories,  and  therefore  their  V;ost  is  !«ss 
per  square  foot  as  the  number  of  stories  is  increased,  at  least  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  diagram. 

(b)  The  roof  is  the  same  for  a  one-story  building  as  for  one  of 
any  other  number  of  stories,  and  therefore  its  cost  relative  to  the 
total  cost  grows  less  as  the  number  of  stories  increases. 

(c)  The  cost  of  columns,  including  the  supporting  piers  and 
castings,  does  not  vary  much  per  story  as  the  stories  are  added. 

(d)  As  the  number  of  stories  Increases,  the  cost  of  the  walls, 
o^ing  to  increased  thickness,  increases  m  a  greater  ratio  tlian  the 
number  of  stories,  and  this  item  is  the  one  which  in  the  four-story 
building  offsets  the  saving  in  foundations  and  roof. 

(3)  The  saving  by  the  use  of  frame  construction  for  walls  instead 
of  brick  is  not  as  great  as  many  persons  think.  The  only  siiving 
is  in  somewhat  lighter  foundations  and  in  the  outsidex  surfaces  of 
the  building.  The  floor,  columns,  and  roof  must  be  the  same 
strength  and  construction  In  any  case. 

Assumed  Heiffht  of  Stories. — From,  ground  to  first  floor,  3  ft. 
Buildings  25  ft  wide,  stories  13  ft  high.  Buildings  50  ft  wide, 
stories  14  ft.  high.  Buildings-  7&  ft  wide,  stories  15  ft  high. 
Buildings  100  ft.  wide,  stories  16  ft  high.  Buifijlngs  125  ft.  wide, 
stories  16  ft  high.  ;    vi  j'-:  -;«--;•    .    .  I 

Unit  Prices. — Floors,  32  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  gross  floor  space  not 
Including  columns.     If  columns  are  included,   38  cts. 

Roof,  25  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  not  including  columns.  If  Columns  are 
included,  30  ct.s.    Roof  to  project  18  ins.  all  around  buildings. 

Stairways,    including    partitions,    ?100    each    flight.      Allow    two 
stairways,  and  one  elevator  tower  for  buildings  up  to  150  ft.' long.' 
Allow  two  stairways  and  two  elevator  towers  for  buildings  up'td- 
300  ft  long.     In  buildings  over  two  stories,  allow  three  staHhi^^ti" 
and  three  elevator  towers  for  buildings  over  300  ft.  long.     '  '  ,■'[)'/ 

In  buildings  over  two  stories,  plumbing  $75  for  each  flxtum  tn- 
cluding  piping  and  partitions.     Allow  two  fixtures  on  each  floor  up 
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to  5,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  add  one  fixture  for  each  additional 
5,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  or  fraction  tliereof. 

(Note. — From  tiie  above  data  tlie  approximate  cost  of  any  size 
and  shape  of  building  can  be  estimated  in  a  few  rhinutes.  After 
the  cost  of  the  items  given  is  determined  about  10%  should  be  added 
for  Incidentals.)^     ..• -f "":-'«:;  :■  ,      r,j  > 

Reinforced  Concrete  Buildings. — From  such  estimates  and  pro- 
posals as  I  have  been  able  to  .get  and  Jfrom  work,  done  it  appears 
that  the  cost  Of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  designed  to  carry  floor 
loads  of  100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  or  less  would  be  about-  2o%  more  than 
the  slow-burning  type '  of  mill  construction. 

Alternate  Method  of  Estimating  Cost. — Floors. — 3$  cts.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  gross  floor  spa.ce.  This  price,  will  include  column  piers,  column 
castings  and  wrought  iron^ 

Roof. — 30  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  Including  projections,  s^y  18  ins.,  in- 
cluding columns,  etc 

Stairways  and  Elevator  Towers. — AlloW  two  stairways  and  one 
elevator  tower  in  buildings  over  two  stories  high  up  tb  150  ft.  long. 
Allow  two  st^irw^^ys  and  tT«)  elevator  towers  up  to  300  ft.  long. 
Allow  three  stairways  and  three  elevatof  towers  ovct  300  ft.   long. 

Brick  Walla. — Enclosing  stairs  and  elevators,  estgiraated  as  inside 
walls.  .     -,  ,        ^  -  :^ .,  .  t.  j;; 

Stairs. — $100  per  fliighf.'per  story.    ^   -^f''* 

Plumbing. — Allow  two  fixtures  on  each  floor  up  to  5,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space,  and  add  one  flpftpre  for  each  additionail  5,000  sq.  ft. 
or  fraction  thereof.     Allow  ?75  per  fixture. 

Incidentals. — Add  about  10%  for  incidentals. 

Tablb  v. — Data  for  EStIMatino  Cost  of  BcoLDixas. 

Columns 

Foundations  Brick  Wa^Jls.    including 

including  exc.  Cost  per  sq  ft.  piers  and 

Cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  surface,     castings. 

for  outside    inside  outside  for  inside      Cost 

-    walls.        walls.  walls.        walls.       of  one. 

One  story  building $2.00          $1.75  $.40          $^.40          $15.00 

Two    story    building 2.90            2.25  .44              .40            15.00 

Three  story   building 3.80            2. SO  .47              .40            15.00 

Four  story  building 4.70            3.40  .50              .43            15.00 

Five   story   building 5.60            2.90  .53              .45            15.00 

Six  story  building «.60            4.50  .57              .47            15.00 

Table  VI. — Data  for  Approximating  Cost  of  Mill  Buildings  of 
Known  Size  But  Without  Definite  Plans  Made. 

-    Brick  walls, 
c  Including 
Foundations.         dooris  and  windows 
including  exc.  Cost  per  sq.  ft. 

Cost  per  lln.  ft.  of  surface, 

for  outside  I  inside      outside  for  inside 
Height  of  Building.  walls.      |  walls.       walls.        walls. 

One    story $3.00  $1.75  (  ,40  $  .40 

Two  stories 2.90  2.25  ,44  .40 

Three    stories 3.80  2.80  .47  40 

Four    stories.  .  . ; 4.70  3.40  ,50  .43 

Five  stories. 5.60  3.90  .53  .45 

Six  stories 6.50  4.50  .57  .47 
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Estimating  Quantity  of  Lumber. — Lumber  {s  measured  in  feet 
boaxd  measure,  as  explained  on  pa.ge  487. 

There  are  15  or  more  a^tsociations  in  America  having  rules 
governing  the  inspection  and  classification  of  lumber.  The  following 
three  have  printed  ruleai  that  are  particularly  valuable  to  have: 
Thf  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  Chicago;  Southei^ 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  St.  Louis ;  Mississippi  VsJOe^ 
Lumbermen's  Association,   Minneapolis,   Minn.  "     • 

In  building  a  house,  there  is  always  a  considerable  percentage  of 
waste  lumber.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  loss  in  surface  area  in 
forming  tongues  and  grooves  at  the  mill,  and  In  dressing  the  edgea 
Therefore,  after  computing  the  exact  number  of  pieces,  or  the  exact 
area,  as  shown  hi  the  plans  for  the  building,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
considerably  to  the  lumber  bill  to  cover  the  waste.  ......     i. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  ioiats  for  each  room,  count  the  actual 
number  and  add  1  joist ;  for  an  extra  joist  is  needed  ttr  the  wall. 
Joists  are  nearly  always  "bridged,"  and  for  this  purpose  2  x  4-in. 
stuff  is  used.  The  "bridging"  iq  the  inclined  bracing  between  the 
joists. 

Allow  25  lin.  ft.  of  2  x  4-in.  bridging  for  each  "square"  <100  sq. 
ft)  of  flooring.  Where  2  x  12 -in.  joists  are  placed  16  ins.  apart,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  2  x  4-in.  bridging  amounts  to  about  9%  of  the 
number  of  ft.  B.  M.  of  Joists.  ■  '  •  • 

On  a  plain  roof  count  the  number  of  raftnti  ana  ad#  1  totra. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  studs  for  walla  and  i>afrtitio>ns,  allow 
1  stud  for  every  lineal  foot  of  wall  or  partition  where  studs  are 
"spaced  16  ins.  centers,"  that  is  16  ins.  center  to  center.  This 
seemingly  large  allowance  is  made  to  cover  the  doubling  of  studs 
on  corners,  doors  and  windows.  For  a  stable  or  .shed  no  such 
extra  allowance  need  be  made.        ,  ,    -,    -  ...  „     .^,r  ,„        ^      . 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  sheeting  or  of  sWp top,  calculate  the 
exact  surface  to  be  covered,  deducting  openingsy  then  add  the 
following  percentages: 

Sheeting.  Shiplap. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

For  floors    15  '  17 

For  sidewalks *•;.;-.-     17  20 

For  roofs. .^, . .    •  2%  25 

Sheeting  is  laid  with  2-in.  spaces  on  cheap  roofs,  then  deduct 
accordingly.  Sheeting  and  shiplap  are  sometimes  laid  diagonally, 
then  add  5%  to  the  above  figures  to  cover  waste  in  sawing  both  ends. 

Remember  that  lumber  comes  in  lengths  of  even  feet.  ancU 
with  few  exceptions,  16  ft.  is  Uie  maximum  stock  length.  E.xamine 
each  area  to  be  covered  to  see  whether  a  given  number  of  standard 
lengths  will  caver  it,  or  whether  there  will  be  a  waste  on  each 
length.  ' 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  5 H^injr,  calculate  the  exact  surface, 
deducting  openings,,  and  add  33%,  if  6-in.  siding  with  4^  ins.,  to 
the  weather :    but  if  it  is  4-in.  siding  add  50%  to  the  actual  surface. 

There  are  two  classes  of  fiooring,  namely,  "dressed  or  square 
edge   flooring,"    and   "dressed   and   matchfed  flooring."      The   square 
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edge ,  flooring  orijinarily  has  a  face  width  about  %  IM.  "leSS^^Han 
its  nominal  width  ;  tlius,  a  piece  of  6-in.  square  edge  flooring  has  a 
face  width  of  5%  ins.,  and  a  piece  of  4-in.  flooring  has  a  face 
width  of  3%  inSi  The  loss  tn  the  case  of  the  flooring  with  5% -in. 
face  is  9%,  and  in  the  case  of  the  3  Vi-in.  face;  the  loss  is  14%.  But 
in  addition  to  these  mill  losses,  there  is  generally  waste  owing 'to 
bad  ends,  etc.,  so.  that  after  estimating  the  exact  area  of  flooT,  add 
the  following  percentages: 
*<>  •  i'  ■■;.-      ■   .'  '^'ia  .•-•■■  •  Percent. 

Kv  .For  6-iin.  flooring,  add n 

For  4-in.  flooriTig,  add 20 

The  following  gives  a  fair  extra  allowance  where  dressed  and 
matched  flooring  is  to  bfe  laid:  ,■,-. 

,ini  o      i  Per  cent. 

For   6-in.,,rflporIog,  add 17  :  ~ 

For  4-in.  flooring,  add 25 

For  SVi-in.   flooring,   add 33 

For  1%-ln.  flooring,  add 40 

,  ,,;Peinember,tiiat  iC  the  flooring'  Is  to  b«  laid  tmdet  partitiOHS^ i due 
allowance  maist  be  made.  If  the  architect  has  sA  spaced  the  Jofst^ 
that  full  standard  lengths  can  not  be  used,  there  may  be  a  \-ery 
large  waste  not  included  in  the  above  allowances ;  thus,  If  the 
width  cf  room  is  such  as  to  require  flooring  12  ft.  2  ins.  long,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  buy  flooring  14  ft.  long,  and  saw  off  nearly  2  ft, 
which  is  wasted  Flooring  leea  than  1  In.r  thick  via  estimated  as 
being  1  in.  thiclc.  h".    >-i    ,':.;i;    '..-i.-ino    .>:'':  .  •    ' 

Veiling  and  Wainscotinff  are  eStlitikted'  jtiat  as  dressed  and 
matched  flooring  is  estimated.  '   '     '■'  ''    '■  '• 

Cost  of  Timberwork  in  5  Different  Kinds  of  Buildincs. — In  the 
following  table  Is  given  the  average  cost  of  timberwork  in  a  nuniber 
of  different  buifdlngs.  '  Each  building  is  briefly  described  In  the 
table,  and  the  cost  is  the  average  of  all  the  rough  lumber  in  It,  an5 
does  not  include  the  work  on  the  milled,  or  dressed  lumber.  Only 
carpenters  were  engaged  on  this  worK,  and  they  handled  all  the 
lumber  after  its  delivery  in  wagons  at  the  site  of  the  work.  Wages 
of  carpetiters  were  40  cts,  per  hr*    No  eommon  laborer*  employed. 

Cost  per 
Pt.  B.  M.  M.,  wage 
per  man      :  being 

1  A  bltJcfc  Itif'-rf*  3-stor3'  "flats."  fltsi  atW  '    '   -^      ' -'  ' 

veneered  with  brick;  rest  covered  with  ' '■" 

slate;  an  expensive  front;  towers 275             $11.60 

2  Same  type  of  building  with  a  plain  front  375                  8.50 
8       Three-story  schpolhouse,  plain  ;   including 

•  '      '     sheeting,  shiplap,  and  all  plain  lumber 

,?    >  except    flooring 400  8.00 

,     *^ ,  ,  Three-story  business  building 475  6.80 

•      5       Heavy  warehouse,   mill  construction 550  5.80 

6       A  plain   two-story   building,    with   a   2-ln. 

flooring  roof,  ahd  plank  xinder-floors. . .  385  8.30 
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Cost  of  Framing  and  Placing  Lumber — The  following  table  gives 
the  actual  cost  of  the  carpenter  work  involved  In  doing  the  different 
clajw«9  of  work  enumerated.     No  common  laborers  were  employed. 

Cost  per 
Ft  B.  M.     M..  wage 
per  man         being 
per  day      $3.20Tor 
of  8  hra        8  hr«. 
Joists :  In  a  four-story  brick  business  block,  hav- 
ing   steel    girders,    3    x    14-in     joists   delivered 

sized,  average  cost  of  work  on  joists  and  sheet- 
ing  (not  including  hoisting  w^hich  was  yz  per 

M.  for  second  story  and  up) 550  (  5.S0 

Joists:    In    a    three-story,    plain,    electric    light 

building,   with   flat  roof,    3   x   12-in.  joists,   in- 
cluding sizing  of  joists.  ......,....< 400  8.00 

Joists  and  floor:  In  a  warehouse,  joists  dropped 

into  stirrups,  and  a  heavy  plank  floor 500  6.40 

Bridging:  2  x  4-in.  bridging  twtween  joists 150  21.30 

Sleepers :  For  a  railroad  machine  shoA  6  x  8-in. 

sleepers  buried   In  sand. ......  .-,,.,y,ij. ...  ^. .. .        380  S.40 

Plank   floor:    The    3-ln.    plank  ilooc  .laid,  an   the 

sleepers  above  described. i. 450  T.IO 

Purlins:    For    a    warehouse,    including    hoisting 

60   ft. 265  12.10 

Plank  floor :  A  2-in.  plank  floor  laid  on  purlins 

that  were  6-ft.  apart. . .  ...,.>,............. 

Sheeting  for  floors ........ ^ ..... ^ ............ . 

Sheeting  for  roof  of  si.\-story  building 

Sheeting  on  frame  building. 

(Xote. — If    sheeting    is    laid    diagonally,    add 
15%    to  the  cost  of  laying.) 
Rafters:  2  x  6-in.  rafters  for  plain  gable  roof... 

Rafters :  2  x  6-in.  rafters  for  a  hip  roof 

Roof  boards :  Rough  boards  on  a  plain  gable  roof 

Roof  boards :  Rough  boards  on  a  bip  roof 

Siding :  Rough  boards  on  a  barn 

Studding:  2  x   4-in..... ^•... 

Studding:   2  x  6-in..  ..■.■.....'.;.■  .;.,pi.' .■.:.■ ,, 

Sills   and   plates:   {,,^Vg^io,V,.^thout   gains   or 

mortices    ................  .„.....^^. ...... ......... .^»^  . 

Sills   and  plates:   6   x    8-in.,   with  gains  but   no 

mortices     ... — .,.,»,.».,,. .,.-.... 

Sills    and    plates:    6  "x'S-tti.,    with    gains    and' 

mortices ; .  ..;•.'. . .-. '. . . . ..'.'. .........  ^  -ISS^ '-^ 

Platform :    A    rough    timber    platform    on    short 

IK)sts,    around    St   warehouse,    including    posts, 

caps,  joists  and  floor 400  8.00 

Board    fence :    A    close    board    fence,    8-f t.    high 

(posts  already   set) 400  8.00 

y-rr.  ,  ,o 

Cost  of  Laying  and  Smoothing  Floors. — In  the  following  table-  {(I 
given  the  cost  of  laying  matched  flooring,  after  the  joists  are  ■  m 
place.  All  the  cost  of  handling  the  flooring  after  its  delivery  at  th* 
building  site  is  included.  Where  the  width  of  the  flooring  plank 
is  given,  the  face  width  Is  meant,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  face  width  is  about  %-in.  less  than  the  original  stock  width 
of  the  material  before  milling.  A  flooring  that  is  sold  by  the  mills 
^s.4-in.  plank,  has  a  face  width  of  3V&  InS-  Th»  cost-JO*  laying  ii 
given  in  "squares"  of  100  sq.  ft. 


230 

13.90 

800 

4.00 

500 

6  4« 

500 

6.40 

300 

10.70 

125 

25.60 

600 

5.36 

400 

8.00 

800 

4.00 

250 

12.80 

350 

».19 

4Q0 

:^f»M 

mo    ^0 

t3%%00 

ti^  ^  ^" 

•  «;'« 
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Cost  of  Laying  Flooring. 


Squares 
per  man 
per  day 

;,)r,.-  .  L.i       ..'.  .  of  8  hrs. 

Y^lljcll^f  pine:' S^Vi-in-  face  laid  on  sheeting,  includ- 
'    ingr  the  laying  of  paper   between   the  sheeting 

and  the  flooring  and  including  tlie  smoothing  of    _,,<.•» 

rough    joints    in    the    flooring,    in    a    four-story  ;"7";,^  ■"; 

business  block..... 2 

Yellow   pine:    3 14 -in-    face,    including   smoothing 

and    sandpapering,     in    a    five-story     business 

block,  men  worked  very  hard. 1  % 

Yellow  pine:    3  ^4 -ift.  -  f  kce,   laid  direct   on  joistis, 

no  smoothing.  ...-.'...;. 3 

Maple:  Square  edged-,   ^-in.  face,  doubled  nailed, 

not  smoothed,  in  a  Warehouse ^ 2 1^ 

Yellow  pine :  4''in.  face,-  nailed  on  one  edge  only, 

not  smoothe'd,  in  a  six-story  warehouse 2\<2 

Yellow    pine:    3% -in.    face,    including    smoothing 

and   sandpaljering,  in  a  thpee-story  •  seminary, 

ground  floor.  ...:.......'.  ,'J.  ;:i'i  l'<,  .-^4 1  ',4 

Ditto  :  SmalV  "upper  rooms  ,,,....*.  ^  .w  ........ .  1  ',4 

Maple:  214-in.  face,  laid  but  not  smoothed 2 

Maple:  214-in.  face,  laid  but  not  smoothed,  large        ■ 

floor  of  v.-arehou8e 3  % 

Maple:    2 14 -In.- face/   laid   and   snvoothed,    houses 

and    offices ... . 1 

Maple:    1%-in.    face,    -laid-  and    well    smoothed, 

houses  and  offices  .•.-.•...*..•.•.■........> % 

Maple:     Smoothing;   only,   'liOt'-ift«ludtng    laying 

the    floor 1 

Oak:  Gluing,  SThoothingf,  Scraping  ftnd  sandpaper- 
ing a  fine  floor,  mon  working  hard ^4 

Yellow   pine:    .514 -in.    face,    2    ins.    thick,    tongue 

amd  groove,  for  mill  building,  not  smoothed. ...  214 

Yellow    pine?   -514-10.    face   on    bare    joists,    not 

smoothed   '■......-...•.....•...■.... 4 

Ditto  :  Laid  cm.  top  of  an  under-floor 3 

Ditto :    Laid    on    a    plfched    roof   without    many 
t'Cahgles    .........................................  2 


Cost  per 
square, 
wages 
being 

$3.20  per 
8  hrs. 


sLsBtetoL 

■'  "  fi'.eo 

1.8JO 
1.10 
1.4* 
i.ao 

2.10 

2.60 
.1.60 

0,96 

3.20 

4:;30 

3.2Q 

12.80 

1,?0 

O.SO 
1.10 

1.60 


"cost   of   Celling,   Wainscoting  jind' Siding.— THd   following   table 
^v<e«  the  cost  of  ceiling,  w^nscotlng' and  siding: 


jnibi/l'ini    ,e^ 


.n-8 


■^rr-.t    ) 


Ceiling  of  a  store 

Smoothing  an  oak  celling  after  laylngr...0Qr;!A  Jxnc 
Wainscoting:  Cut,  put  up  and  finished -with  cap 

and  quarter  round 

Siding:   Plain,   6-in ....;.... 

Drop-siding:.  When   window  casings  and   corner 

boards  are  placed  over  the  siding 

Drop-siding:     When    joints    are    made    against 

casings  and  comer  beads 

Lap-siding     

Surfaced  barn  boards 


Squares 
per  man 
per  day 
of  Sihrs. 

11/2 


1% 

2y* 


2V» 

3 

7 


Cost  per 
squar'e, 
wages  be- 
ing $3.20' 
per  day. 
2.10 
^    •    4:30 

1.80 
1.40 

0.80 

1.30 

1.05 
0.45 
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Cost  of  Shingring.— The  following  taljle  gives  -the  cost  of  laying 
shingles,   shingles  being  well  laid  with   4>4-in.   exposure: 

Cost  per 

Squares  square, 

per  man  wages  be- 

per  day  ins  $3.29 

of  S  hrs.  per  day. 

Plain    roof $1.3» 

Fancy     roof 1.80 

Difficult  roof,-  much  cutting 1  3.20 

Plain   side  walls 1  Mt  2.10 

Difficult  side  walls. 1  3.210 

.  '/ 
The  standard  bunch  of  shingles  is  supposed  to  contain  250 
shingles  averaging  4  ins.  wide.  Hence  If  shingles  are  laid  with  an 
exposure  of  4^  ins.,  each  shingle  covers  4  X  4%  =  18  eq.  Ins.,  or 
800  shingles  to  the  square.  But  the  cutting  for  angles,  the  loss  of 
broken  shingles,  the  double  course,  at  the  eaves,  and  the  like, 
necessitate  a  larger  allowance.  On  plain  roofs  allow  8%  more,  and 
on  gables  12%  more  tiian  the  theoretical  800.     Estimate  as  follows: 

Plain  roof.  Cut-up  roof. 

Shingles  Shingles 

per  squara.  per  square. 

With  4-in  exposure 990  1010 

With   4%-in.   exposure 880  900 

^th   5-in.   exposure 790  810 

Cost  of  Laying  Base-Boards.— The  amount  of  base-board  work  is 
computed  in  lineal  feet,  instead  of  boa.rd  feet.  The  following  costs 
relate  to  the  actual  number  ofi  Uaeal  feet,  doors  and  openings  being 
deducted:  "    :■   ' 

.  Cost  per 
',.     ''                                                  -il'.jigt  X  s'l           Lin- ft.  lin.ft. 

U'r,-,   3C,".".  per  man  wages  be- 

per  day  ing  $3.20 

'  of  8  hrs.  per  day. 

Base-board :    In    a    building    with    an    unusually 

large  number  of  pilasters. , ^. ......  .  50  6^  cts. 

Base-board :  Three-membered,  liardw^od,.  average. 

number  of  miters. '  50  6  ^^  eta. 

Base-board:  In  a  plain  fiye-story  business  block, 

two-membered  base  scribed  to  floor . ; . .'  80  -4      ctiL 

Base-l>oard :    In   a   three-story   seminary,  ■natro**'  '    ■"'■-'     "      '•  ' 

birch;  fitting  to  the  floor  not  necessary.  .*.••  ^. .  100  r"'' 3%  eta. 

Base-board :  Plain.  quarter-reun4  a^  door 100  3  ^  eta: 

Moulding :  Bed,  flat,  3-in. 320  1  .   ct.. 
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:  Cost  of  Placing  Doors,  Windows  and  Biinds.— The  following  table 
gives  the  cost  of  labor  on  doors,  windows  and  blinds : 

Labor 
cost  of 
i«Kl  1?'0  Number         each, 

of  hrs.      wages  be- 
labor on     lng40cts. 
each.        per  hour. 
Windows :  To  put  frames  together  if  stuff  comes 

knocked    down . 1  Vj  ?   0.60 

WihSow :  Ordinary  pine  window,  in  a  frame  build-  .  .  . 

.    ing    including    setting   frame •.  . .  A  2.0ft 

Window:  ^ame  as  before,  except  hardwooc\. ,,,.5  .(.,,, j^y^  ^-60 

Window:    Ordinary   pine  window   in   brick  build-      ^ji 

ihg,  including  setting  fraftie.  . .:.,'.'  't^  2.6(]> 

Window:  Sai'ne  as  before,  except  hardwood.....*'     9'  3.60 

Window:  30-light  (lights  10  x  14),  setting  frame, 

fitting  and  hanging  sash,  and  piutting  on  hard- 
ware, for  a  machine  shop. .,.,..,...  ....^.  ..^f ...    ,;,j7,,  2.8^ 

Window:  Same  as  before,  but  hung  on. sash  bal-    ,      , 

'  ances   ■. '. .'. ........ .' ■. . ;  v.  /!'-:'.'.■'.'•.  j".  ;■. .  .-.■''''  *  '  2.40 

Transom:  Fixed.  .  .m  Aa'M'ii  .'Vl^.  ^yR..?]';''.'!';'.:""!"'  "liyiiiM*:  (^;iio 
Transom  :  Hung.  .  .  v\  .  en'; .  Jr..  /V.ii/£;"'.  .iU'sU'l:  .'.  J  *  .1"%:  r-.:  r  i,  .0;«0 
Door:  Common  hardwood,  set  jambs,  case,' hang 

and. finish,  including  transom.,,,. ,....,,...      10  4.,9Q 

Door:  Birch  door,  complete,  for  a  seminary 7  2.80 

Door:  Common  pine  door,  1%-in.,  complete 4%  1.80 

lioor :  Common  pine,  1^-ln.,  complete S^i  2.20 

Door:  I*Ine,   swinging  door,  no  hardware  except 

hhiges    .■..>; 4  1.60 

Door:  Pine,   finish  of  wide  paneled  jamhs,.  With  :i.'o  :>, 

transom,  for  school  house »f  •  .  J-P.  ^-^9 

Door  ^  Sanie  as  before,  but  hardwood. . . . . . .  ....      12 %  5.00 

Sliding   doors:    Pine    (framirig   not   included),    to 

finish  complete  with  lining,  jambs,  casings,  and 

,  hardware,  per  pair .,,,., _. , .  ...^^  .  ..^ .-,  32  .  ,..  ,     ,,  ♦jU-,80 

Sliding  doors :  Same  as  before;  titir  hafawtM^,' IM^  DT.<<hJ    o  )gsz> 

■pair   ;  .■ : .  .'.V.'. . .■:'.T';^.\'^-'.-. .-. :v.  '-48''  ■  ■  i>'>'"i»i2o 

OutBlde    doors:  ■  Pine,    6    x    8  -  f t.,'    dbor   rf rame,i  i  ;    : 

casings,  and  hardware,  complete,  per  pair 10  4,9,0 

Outside   doors:    Same   as   before,    but   hardwood, 

per    pair • 14  5.60 

OutMde  double  doors:  Opening  12  x  18  ft.,  in  a 

factory     , 32  12.80 

SlldlVi^  doors:  Opening  12x18  ft.  In  a  barn 24  9.60 

Blinds:  If  f!tt^  before  frames  are  set,  per  pair. .          %  0.30 

Blinds:  If  fitted  after  frames  are  set,  per  pair...        1  0.40 

Blinds;, Plain  iPlne,  inside  blinds,  per  set 8  1.20 

Blinds:  Same  as  before,  but  hardwoofj.  ..,.,-►,.,,.  „    5j          ,  2.0^ 

The  labor  cost  of  bedding- and  setting  10  3C  14-!n.  Hghts  on  a 
large  building  was  IV2  cts.  per  light,  or  1%  cts.  per  sq. '  f  t' ;  atlA 
one-twenty-fi.fth  of  a  pound  of  pijtty  per  lineal  foot  around  the  edge 
pf  the  glass  was  used.  With  a  deeper  rabbet  and  putty  not  properly 
pressed,  one-fifteen.th  ppund  per  lineal  foot  of  glass  edge  may  , be 
U6ed.  The  coit  of  setting  plate  glass  Is  about  7  cts.  per  sq;  ft 
Floor  and  sfdeWalk  glass  may  be  set  for  6  ctS.  p^f  eit.  ft. 'Skylight 
glass  for  8  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  ■'■■■'■•  '^''■'   '■  -'"'    ■"■'''- 
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Cost  of  piosets  and  Sideboards, — The  following  misceUaneous  la- 
bor cusia  \v;ii  t..;\.-  a.s  a  t'uiiie:  The  labor  costs  are  given  in  dollar* 
and  -    per  liour  ; 

l^bor. 

Drawers.  If  dovetailed,  eaqh. ': : . ,  .".■',''.'i .??  iW 

Drawers.    15   ind.  Wide,   18  inft.   deeR   Inclu.iinir   racks  and  IB t-  'S 

ich    ■   8*. 

1  a  storeroom,  shelves  dadoed  : 

,  .xre.  pe'*-  sq.  ti.  of  shelf. 25 

Shelves,  in  nantry.  no  dadolnsr,  per- sq.  ft..-.*....  1», 

Closet  hooks,  on  a  strip  of  wood,  books  12/  iqs.  ai^ 

ft.   of  strip.  . ,, -JV^B 

Sideboard,  a 3h,  'rawers,d6ork,hraclcetC  shelves,  tmr--     ■*'"• 

rors   and    ha  v,. i&O.OO 

Sideboard,  oak.  ....i-  ,^,  ...;1  thatn,  before, :< ; ..;». .  .  .  .  .-. . .  -«0.00 

Sideboard,   pine,   fairly   good '. 25.00 

■  If 
_,Cost  of  Making  St?'-?      '^'-"  labor  cost  cf  number  .pf 

different  kinds  of  s:  o  given,  labor  i.-^.  per  hour. 

The  cost  inclyd^s  tl.v  .    ..nd  setting  of  i'..  ;ut  does  not 

ii|Cl^9.,fC^Il  work. 

C.'>t  of 
L,abor. 
Two  fllgrlit'  -    (for  a  sohoo;).   t'  f-,.   vride.  with  ceiling      '    ' 

rail  ; : ;.  .f  15.00. 

Three  fliKhUi  oi  oak.  stairs   (for  a- hospital k  5  ft..,iric^:witl^.,  -.    '  ; 

continuous  rail  . , f .  • T^.      §0.00 

Three  flights  of  oak  stairs  (for  a  sGTnlnary") . .'..........  .  .  .' .   120.W 

Box-stair,   long,   without   lanfling.  . .  i .'. .'. . . . .  w !».00 

Box-stair,  for  cellar  or  attic,  if  windows  are  used 10.00 

One  flight  of  plain  stairs,  in  a  7-room  house. l^JiO 

One  flight  offlne  stairs.  !n  a  9-room  Tiouse.'.'. .....  40.00 

post  of  Tin  Roofing>— The  sizes  of  tin, sheets  are  :  :  s.,  sind. 

20x28  Ins.  A^  allowance  of  1.  in.  i^ust  b^  made  for.  laps  at* 
joints;  with. sheets  20  x  28^  ins.,  a  square .  (100  sq.  ft)  requires  ^?, 
sheets,  ^,.\y;ith  14  x  20-iri..i^eets,  ^low  63.  per  square,  and  50% 
more  of  solder,  rosm,  etc.  A  box  of  tii  contains  1J.2  rfieets,  an4 
the  large  sheets  of  J.  ^C.  tin  weigh  225  lbs.  per  box ;' the  I.  X.,  285 
lbs.  per  box.  j  ,     . 

Ope  man.  at  4'0  cts.  per  hr.,  will  lay  2  squares  of  plain  roofing  per 
day.  One  man  will  line  about  75  sq.  ft  of  boi;  gutter,  or  an  equal 
amount  of  flashing,  per  day.  The  cost  per  square  of  tin  roof  was  as 
follows ; 

Per  square. 

29  sheets  of  I.  G.  tin,  55  lbs.,  at  8  eta 4.40 

5  lbs.  solder,  at  14.cfs..  . .....  '. , 0.'70" 

1%   lbs.  nails,   at  4cts..  v » ,. .  i .  .'i ,..    O.W' 

1  lb.  rosin    »    0.04 

Labor,  at  40  cts.  per -hr Ji.vi!S.:>J>,i.::,'a.  Jv;  ;'"1.60 

Charcoal     0  10 

Painting  two  cSats. Jp.  .Wl . .". . ....    KSO       "-^ 

Total , ,.. '*•■*<>.•.,  .,r.  ni 

A  man,  at  40  cts.  per  hr./  will  put, up  plain  metal  ceilings  atuttift 
rate  of  1%  to  2  squares  per  day,  including  pomice.  j^nid  :Qent«>'S. 
On  a  large  Eoora.;  and  plainest  kind  of 'iBorl(r..to%iraaj&  4q  3  ^wr  A, 
squares.     Wainscoting, {^t  the  same  rat«,.     ..  ,  ,-  k  ,•  r  -  ?.      vi     .  *'.' 
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A  man,  with  a  helper,  will  lay  12  squares  of  corrugated  Iron 
roofing  in  a  day. 

Building  Papers  and  Felts. — The  cheapest  grade  of  building  paper 
is  "rosin-sized"  paper.  It  is  not  waterproof,  and  should  not  be 
used  on  roofs,  or  on  walls  in  a  damp  climate.  It  comes  in  rolls 
36  ins.  wide,  containing  500  sq.  ft.,  weighing  18  to  40  lbs.,  and 
costs  about  3   cts.   per  lb. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  waterproof  papers  used 
for  sheathing  under  siding  or  shingles.  P.  &  B.  building  paper, 
for  example,  is  coated  with  a  paraffin  compound.  It  comes  in 
rolls  26  ins.  wide  containing  1,000  sq.  ft.     The  weights  per  roll  are: 

Ply 1-ply.  2-ply.  3-ply.  4-ply. 

Weight    30  lbs.  40  lbs.  65  lbs.  80  lbs. 

Price  is  10  cts.  per  lb. 

Common  dry  felts  are  made  of  wood  fibers  cemented  together 
with  rosin.  They  weigh  about  5  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft.  The  best  grades 
of  dry  felt  are  made  of  wool,  and  weigh  11  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft. 
when  they  are  %-in.  thick;  but  some  brands  are  50%  heavier  than 
this.     The  price  of  dry  wool  felt  is  about  2^   cts.  per  lb. 

Tar  felt,  or  common  roofing  felt,  is  made  by  saturating  common 
dry  felt  with  coal  tar.  The  weight  of  a  single  layer  or  ply  is 
12.  15  or  20  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft.,  but  the  felt  is  laid  in  several  layers, 
usually  4  or  5-ply,  in  making  a  roof,  each  layer  being  mopped 
with  a  "composition"  of  %  tar  and  %  pitch.  The  price  of  tar  felt 
Is  about  1%  cts.  per  lb.  i<  >  ■:! 

•phere  are  many  kinds  of  patent  roofing  felts.  Ordinarily'  th6yi 
come  in  rolls  29  ins.  wide,  and  each  roll  covers  a  square,  allowing 
2  ins.  for  the  lap.  l^ails  and  cement  are  supplied  with  each  roll  by 
the  manufacturers.  The  cost  of  the  roofing  is  $3  to  $5  per  square, 
and  the  cost  of  laying  It  is  about  1  hr.  labor  per  square,  or  40  cts. 
The  weight  of  such  roofing  varies  considerably,  but  ordinarily  is 
about  100  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft. 

Cost  of  Gravel  Roofs. — Tar  felt,  4  or  5-ply,  Is  first  laid,  the  sheets 
being  mopped  with  "composition"  of  %  tar  and  %  pitch.  Screened 
roofing  gravel  Is  spread  over  the  roof.  A  square  of  grravel  roof 
costs  about  as  follows: 

Per  square. 

1-6  cu.  yd.  (450  lbs.)  gravel,  at  $2.40 10.40  '' 

40  lbs.   tar,  at  1  Vj    cts *  . .    0.60     ^ 

80  lbs.   pitch,   at   1%    cts ,;..-..  ^  ,.,•..  .t.  v.  .*v..  1.20 

100  sq.  ft.  felt,  4-rly,  75  lbs,,  ataViiCts,^ 1.13 

Labor,  at  35  cts.  per  hr. ..,....,.-.;....  r 0.70 

Total  per  100  sq.  ft ?4.03 

Note. — About  20  lbs.  of  "composition"  per  square  per  ply  is 
ordinarily  sufficient  where  sheets  are  mopped  only  at  the  joints 
instead  of  all  over ;  but  in  the  above  the  sheets  are  assumed  to  be 
mopped  all  over,  which  takes  50%  more  composition. 

Tar  is  usually  sold  by  the  gnllon,  or  by  the  oil  barrel  holding  50 
l^llons,  present  prices  being  12  cts.  per  gallon.  Tar  weighs  almost 
exactly  as  much  as  water,  or  8%  lbs.  per  gallon. 
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Cost  of  Slate  Roofs — Roofing  slate  comes  in  a  great  yarietyj  of 
sizes,  the  most  common  of  which  are  16  x  8,  16  x  10,  and  18  x  9 
ins. ;  but  sizes  as  large  as  25  x  14,  and  as  small  as  12  x  6,  axe  made. 
To  determine  the  number  of  pieces  to  a  squaj-e,  deduct  3  ins,  from 
the  length  (for  the  lap),  divide  this  by  2,  multiply  by  the  width  of 
the  slate,  and  divide  the  result  into  14.000.  An  18x9  slate 
would  be  estimated  thus:  18  —  3  =  15,  which  divided  by  2 
gives  7Vi  ;  then  TV^   X  9  =  67%  ;  then  14.400  -^  67%  =  214  pieces. 

Slates  are  sold  by  the  square,  that  is  a  sufBcient  number  of 
slates  to  lay  100  sq.  ft.,  each  course  having  a  lap  of  3  ins.  ever  the 
head  of  those  in  the  second  course  below.  The  price  f.  o.  b.  Penn- 
sj'lvanla  and  Vermont  quarries  varies  according  to  the  grade ; 
but  a  good  No.  1  slate.  3/16-in.  thick,  can  be  bought  for  %b  per 
square.  The  freight  from  Pennsylvania  or  Vermont  to  the 
Mississippi  River  is  about  $2.30  per  square.  Allow  about  1%  waste. 
unless  the  roof  is  perfectly  plain.  .-•.  :  lu:  iv\S 

The  weight  of  1  sq.  ft.  of  slate  % -in.  thick  is  3.6  lbs.  A»  tbere 
are  214  pieces  of  18  x  9-ln.  slate  per  square  of  roof;  and  If  it  were 
all  ^-!n.  thick,  the  weight  would  be  868  lbs.;  if  it  were  3/16-iti. 
thick,  the  weight  would  be  621  Iba  "  '    'ui    i::  ■ /i 

Before  laying  the  slate,  the  roof  is  covert  wlttf  liaper.  A  5045. 
roll  will  cover  400  sq.  ft.,  and  with  wages  at  40  cts.  per  hr.,  the 
cost  of  laying  the  paper  is  20  cts.  per  square.  The  holes  for  the 
nails  must  be  punched  in  the  slate  before  laying.  This  may  be  done 
"by  the  manufacturers,  but  ft  is  usually  done  by  hand  by  the  slaters, 
because  if  a  comer  is  broken  off  in  transport  the  slate  can  be 
turned  end  for  end,  moreover  as  slate  usually  comes  in  three 
thicknesses  it  must  be  sorted  anyway  before  laying,  and  the  punch- 
ing can  as  well  be  done  at  the  same  time.  One  slater,  at  40  cts. 
per  hr.,  with  a  helper,  at  20  cts.  per  hr.,  will  punch  the  holes  in 
10  X  16-ln.  slates  at  a  cost  of  45  cts.  per  square. 

In  laying  slates,  about  one  laborer  is  required  for  two  slaters 
on  plain  roofs.  A  slater  will  punch  and  lay  3  squares  per  8  hrs. 
on  plain  straight  work,  2  squares  on  roofs  with  many  hips  and 
valleys,  and  as  low  as  1  square  on  difficult  tower  work.  For  fair 
average  work  allow  214  squares  per  day  per  slater,  and  allow  1 
laborer  to  2  slaters.  This  includes  punching;  and  laying  paper  and 
slate.     The  cost  of  a  slate  roof,  10  x  16-in.  slates,  was  as  follows: 

Per  square. 

Slate  for  1   square %  5.00 

Freight    (650   lbs. ) 2.50  . 

Loading  and  hauling 0.20 

.g       "Wastage.   1%    of  ?7.70 0.08 

16  lbs.   paper 0.50 

1  lb.  nails 0.05 

2%  lbs.  of  3d  galv.  nails  for  slate 0.10 

Slater,  at  40  cts.   per  hr. 1.30 

Helper,  at  20  cts.  per  hr 0.30 

Total  per  square 510.03 
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Cost  of  Roofs. — In  the  Proceedings  Assoc.  Ry.  Supts.  of  Bridges 
and  Buildings,  1903,  a  committee  report  gives  the  following  cost.s  of 

•roOft  In  New  Ecrgiafid. 

A:>:!  .-.r.t   .*  j  >!  >  >i>  .lu-.i  Per  square. 

'  •     "  •  Slate'    ; :  .w::- $  9.00  to  112.00 

Tile    .,wO,fc<. .  .w 30.00  to    33.00 

Cedar  shingles 4.50  to      5.00 

Tinned  shingles.  . '. 5.00  to      6.50 

Sheet     tin 6.50  to      8.00 

Tar  and  gravel, 4.00  to      5.00 

Ruberoid • 2.75  to      3.75 

Paroid    .<..."..•.■...  .'i .  . ... 3.00  to      3.50 

Tar  paper,   two-plYj' laid  doijble 2.00  to      2.25 

..,-,  .^    Tar  paper,  three-ply,  laid  single.......      1.50  to      2.00 

•Instances  were  cited  of  slate  roofs  40  years  old.  Shingle  roofs 
28  years  old  were  cited,  but  15  years  seemed  to  be  the  ordinary 
life  of  good  shingles.  Tar  and  gravel  roofs  30  years  old  were  cited, 
but  an  ordinary  life  seemed  to  be  12  to  18  years. 

Cost  of  Ferrolnclave  Roof. — This  type  of  roof  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Alexander:  Brown,  vice-president  of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Mchy. 
Co.  It  consists  of  corrugated  sheet  steel  plastered  on  both  sides  with 
Portland  cement  mortar,  giving  a .  total  tlucKness  of  1 1^  Ins. 
The,  corrugations  are  in  the  form  of  a,  dovetail..  The  steel  sheets 
are  laid  on  purliijs  spaced  4  ft  10  ins.,  and  clipped  to  them.  The 
cement  mortar  is  mi.xed  1:2,  and  that  used .  on  the  under  side 
<!ontEyr»s  a  sipall  amount  of  lime^nd  hair!  When  the  cement  has 
«^t„f©jr  i%  <^y^,i,^^;vp^j9r[/4/^f.j,is  ?^i^,^  special 

.  ,T^e  cost  per. square  jWp.pq.  ft.)  Is  saicT  to  be  as  follow^: 

'     "'  '■'      '  '  '^  Per  sq. 

Ferrolnclave    s'heeits    .' ; 5   8.50 

Fastening    cli/jS.  .M  i  .  .  .  • 0.48 

Laying   Ferrolnclave  ■ -  ■ ....  •:■ .  •  <:    1.25 

.  Cement  mortar  on  liftper  fii^e..  „,^.  .j«^,,  .^  .y,  . 3,00 

Cement  mortar  oh  lower  side ....'......      4:00     ' 

- AVaterproofing    i>aiTvt.  ..«-..(.; -ii-trt.  ^.,-#>ff- ••.»••••  •     ,1-50; 
.>in:       Smidries,  freight,  supt..  ^tc 1.27 

hnn   '^'li'irpQj^i ?21.00 

;*the  weight  is  about  15  lbs. 'per  Sq; -ft.-    '     ; 

I,, Brick  Masonry  Data.— The  size  of  common  bricks  Viari^B  widely. 
I^bav©  seen  bricks,. ^ssnaall  as  2  x.  3Vi  x  y%  fns.  used  for  house 
iaullding  in  New  York  diiy. '  In  the  New  'England  States,  comttion 
brick*  aTe  said  to  average  about  2%x3%x7%  ins.  In  most  of 
the  Western  States,  common  bricks  ayerage  2Vi!  x  4%  x  8%  ins. 
The  size  of  individual  brick*  in  a,  car  load  often  varies  considerably ; 
hard  bricks  being  Mi  to  3/16-in.  smallier  than  soft  (or  salmon) 
bricks.  ,,  Pressed  or  face  bricks  are  quite  urilfbrmly  2%  x  4%  x  8% 
ins.  A' thousand  . bricks,  averaging  2V4x4x8i4  ins.  weigh  5,400 
lbs.,  If  there  is  any  standard  size  it  may  be  said  to  be  2^  x  4  x  8*4 
lbs.,  aiid  they  weigh  125  lbs.  per  ou.  ft. ;  and  they  occupy  43.3  cu.  ft. 
of  space,  which  Is  equivalent  to  23%  bricks  per  gu.  ft,,  if  no 
allowance  is  made  for  joints.  If  these  bricks  are  laid  In  massive 
masonry  wfth   %-ln.  joints,  about  430  bricks  will  be  required  per 
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cu.  yd.,  or  16  per  ciu  f t. ;  If  laid  with  %-in.  Joints,  515  bricks  per 
cu.  yd.,  or  19  per  cu.  ft. 

Masons  have  empirical  rules  for  estimating  the  number  of  bricks 
in  a  wall.  Their  rules  do  not  give  even  an  approximation  to  the 
actual  number,  or  "kiln  count."  They  often  make  no  deductions 
for  openings,  but  use  a  "wall  measure"  rule,  allowing  7%  bricks 
per  sq.  ft.  (or  per  superficial  foot)  for  a  wall  that  is  a  "half  brick 
thick."  that  is  a  4-in.  wall.  For  "one-brick"  wall,  that  is  S  or  9  ina 
thick,  they  estimate  15  bricks  per  aq.  fL  For  a  "one-and-a-half- 
brick'  wall  (12  or  13  ins.  thick),  they  estimate  22^  bricks  per 
sq.  ft.  This  rule  takes  no  account  of  the  actual  size  of  the  bricks, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  grive  "kiln  count,"  but  gives  "wall  count." 
We  have  seen,  above,  that  "standard  size"  bricks,  laid  with  ^-In. 
mortar  joints,  will  actually  average  16  per  cu.  ft.,  as  compared  with 
22  >/^  per  cu.  ft.  "wall  count." 

If  all  the  broken  bricks,  or  "bats,"  were  thrown  away,  the 
wastage  would  be  about  2%  with  fair  bricks  to  5%  with  poor  bricks ; 
but  it  not  often  that  contractors  are  prohibited  by  inspectors  from 
using  practically  all  the  "bats." 

The  cost  of  loading  and  hauling  paving  bricks  Is  given  on  page 
352,  and  practically  the  same  costs  apply  to  building  bricks,  except 
that  the  latter  are  lighter.  As  above  stated,  the  "standard  size" 
hard  brick  weighs  about  5.4  lbs.,  or  2.7  tons  per  M.,  or  125  lbs.  per 
cu.  ft.  Soft  bricks  weigh  20%  less,  but  repressed  bricks  weigh  20% 
more  per  cubic  foot.  With  wages  at  15  cts.  per  hr.,  the  cost  of  un- 
loading cars  into  wagons  is  30  cts.  per  M.,  and,  unless  a  dump 
wagon  is  used,  it  costs  another  30  cts.  per  M.  to  unload  the  wagons. 
Cost  of  Laying  Brick. — In  building  brick  walls  there  are  usually 
1  to  1%  laborers  to  each  brick  mason.  The  laborers  mix  mortar 
and  carry  mortar  and  bricks  to  the  masons,  using  hods  for  the 
purpose.  A  hod  holds  about  18  bricks,  or  approximately  100  lbs. 
The  wages  of  masons  and  hod  carriers  vary  widely  in  different 
cities,  but  seldom  exceed  $5  per  8-hr.  day  for  masons  and  $3  for 
hod  carriers.  Very  often  the  masons'  unions  have  forced  up  their 
rates  of  wages,  but  the  hod  carriers  have  not,  and  may  receive  but 
little  more  than  other  common  laborers.  With  wages  as  just 
given,  and  orte  helper  to  each  mason,  the  labor  cost  of  laying  should 
not  exceed  $6  per  M.  for  common  brick,  and  510  peir  ^-  for  pressed 
(face)   brick,  "kiln  count"  in  both  casea  ]        ' 

On  a  three-story  brick  hospital,  with  a  caxetuUylMi^ittnit'C^-V^ 
"shoved"  joints),  the  labor  cost  was  $5.50  per  M.,  "kiln  count- 'j 
There  were  three  laborers  to  every  two  masons,  and  wages  were 
17%  cts.  per  hr.  for  laborers,  and  45  cts.  per  hr.  for  masons,  work- 
ing 9  brs.  The  cost  of  the  masons'  wages  amount  to  $3.50  per  M., 
and  the  cost  of  the  helpers'  wages  was  $  2  per  M.  This  cost  was 
rather  tiigh,  due  to  the  number  of  deep  flat  brick  arches  over 
basement  openings,  and  to  the  row-lock  arches  pv^  9ther  openings, 
as  well  as  a  tower  and  other  puttering  work.  ..^r, -,'j"" 

In  building  warehouses,  where  the  work  was  plain,  wages  being 
as  just  given,  the  cost  waJftf  pef  M-.^^'kiln  coimt."  \* 
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On  several  large  city  buildings,  in  which  15  to  20%  of ,  the?  brick 
masonry  was  pressed  brick,  each  brick  mason  laid  the.  following 
average  number,  "kiln  count,"  per  9rhi>  day : 

Apartment   house,.  4    stories. .),..,, .,.; 1,200  , 

Four-story   fronts ., 1,250 

'  Heavy  walls,  ground  level 1,600 

':  Heavy  footings  and  warehouse  basement  walls.  3,200 

A  bricklayer  should  lay  400  or  500  pressed  brick  per  8-hr.  day. 
If  an  ornamental  brick  front  is  to  be  laid,  with  molded  arches, 
buttresses  with  bases  and  caps,  etc.,  the  labor  of  laying  pressed 
brick  may  run  as  high  as  $20  per  M. 

In  veneering  a  frame  building  with  brick,  a  mason  will  average 
400  bricks  per  day,  '  '     '   •'  '■" 

In  building  brick  arches  to  support  the  sidewalk  fe  front  of  a 
city  building,  after  the  centers  were  set,  each  bricklayer  averaged 
1,800  bricks  per  9-hr.  day  ;  and  it  required  one  man  to  make  and 
deliver  mortar  and  to  deliver  brick  to  every  two  bricklayers. 
The  brick  arches  were  5-ft.  span,  11  ft.  long,  and  4  ins.  thick. 

Cost  of  Mortar. — With  lime  mortar,  mixed  1  part  lime  to  3  parts 
sand,  it  required  0.9  bbl.  lime  per  M.  of  bricks,  "kiln  count,"  the 
bricks  being  laid  with  %-in.  joints.  A  common  allowance  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  mortar,  for  "standard  size"  bricks,  is  1  bbl.'  lime 
and  0.6  cu,  yd.  sand  per  M.,  "kiln  count."  About  ^  cu.  yd.  of 
mortar  is  usually  allowed  per  cu.  yd.  of  brick  masonry,  or  0.7  cu.  yd. 
mortar  per  M.  of  bricks,  when  bricks  are  laid  with  %-in.  joints. 
If  cement  mortar  is  used,  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement  per 
cubic  yard  of  mortar  will  be  found  on  page  538.  It  will  seldom 
Require  less  than  1.6  bbls.  of  cement  per  M.  of  bricks,  or  0.8  bbl. 
per  cu.  yd.  of  brick  masonry,  for  if  the  mortar  is  made  leaner  it 
will  xy^t  trowel  v^ell,  and  cause  more  loss  in  labor  than  is  saved  in 

Bocklaa4>  ^&f .  llo^B  Is  sold  by  the  barrel,  220  lbs.  net  When 
shipped  in  bulk  2'/^  bu.,  of  80  lbs.  per  bu.,  are  usually  called  a 
barrel.  A  barrel  holds  about  3.6  cu.  ft.  The  average  yield  of  lime 
paste  from  the  best  limes  is  2.6  bbls.  of  paste  for  each  barrel  of 
quick  lime  This  paste  is  usually  mixed  with  2  parts  sand  by 
measure.  It,  therefore,  takes  about  1%  bbls.  of  the  best  quick  lime 
to  make  1  cu.  yd.  of  mortar.  A  poor  lime  does  not  make  %  as  much 
paste  as  a  good  lime. 

The  price  of  lime  is  about  60  cts.  per  bbl. 

Cost  of  Brickwork  in  a  Railway  Repair  Shop.* — Below  is  given  the 
labor  cost  of  some  brickwork  done  In  October,  1S96,  for  the  Detroit, 
Lansing  &  Northern  R.  R  The  work  consisted  Of  building  the 
walls  of  the  railroad  repair  shop,  at  Ionia,  Mich.  The  work  was 
done  by  contract,  the  contractors,  however,  furnishing  only  the 
labor,  this  being  done  for'jt  lump  sum  ;  the  materials  were  furnished 
by  the  railroad  company.  The  face  bricks  were  new,  btit  the  back 
was  of  bricks  which  came  from  an  old  building.  The  size  of  the 
bricks  was  2%  x  3%  x  8  in.,  and  the  joints  were  from  %-in.  to 
%-in.  In  thickness.     According  to  these  figures  about  20  bricks  were 
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used'  to  the  cubic  ft.,  and  that  number  was  used  in  computing:  the 
number  of  bricks  in  the  building.  In  the  summary  is  gi\'en  the 
actual  cubic  contents  of  the  wails,  all  openings  being  deducted. 

As  the  walls  were  only  20  ft.  high,  scaffolds  and  runways  were 
built  so  that  wheelbarrows  could  be  used  throughout  the  entire  work 
for  tending  masons.  The  cost  of  laborers  wa»  thus  reduced.  The 
scaffoldtng  was  built  by  Uio  railroad  company.  The  wages  allowed 
were  as  follows:  Foreman,  40  cts.  per  hr.  ;  mason.  30  cts.  per  hr. ; 
laborers,  12i-i  cts.  per  hr.  The  weather  w.ns  fa.vorai>Ie  tor  good 
work. 

Cubic    ft.    built 5»204.3 

Bricks   laid    104,086 

Foreman,  hrs 161 

Mason,   hrs 4,3ft 

Laborers,  hrs. i  i  ;t.  i 509 

The  average  number  of  brlcjks  laid  per  mason  per  hour  was  173, 
Inclu^dihg  the  time  of  the  fortettan,  who  was  a  masoh  and  worked 
also.  "  V .      .•  ■ 

The  labor  costs  wer0  if^  CoUcws :  . 

Mason's   wages    . ...',..!. 1196.10 

Laborer's  wages   ......  i  ,. , 66.63 

Mason's  wages  per  cu.  yd. 1.02 

Mason's  wages  per  M  bri(^ ; 1.88 

Laborer's  wages  per  cu.   yd 0.33            o 

Laborer's  wages  j>er  M  brick.,.  ^/^  .\„ 0.61 

Total  cost  of  masons  and  laljor  per  cu.  yd 1.3.5 

'     total  cost  of  masons  and  labor  per  M. .-.;'.'.  ;*.'.-  2.49 

;  From  the  above  figures  the  cost  of  labor  for  similar  work  can  be 
estimated  as  follows :  Labor  cost  of  1  cu.  yd.  brickwork  is  equal 
to  5/6-hour  wages  of  foreman,  plus  2V4  hours  wages  of, mason, 
plus  2%  hours  wages  of  laborer.  In  the  same  manner,  the  cost 
of  laying  1,000  brick  is  equal  to  5/6-hour  wages  of  foreman,  plus 
4Vi  hours  wages  mason,  plus  4%  hours  wages  laborer. 

In  the  work  it  was  found  that  0.4!J  cu.  yd.  of  sand  and  10-11  bbl. 
(bulk)  lime  were  required  to  lay  1,000  brick  with  %-in.  to  V^-in. 
joint.  One  barrel  of  lime  equaled  3%  cu.  ft.  and  weighed  201  lbs., 
the  weight  being  figured  from  car  weight.  Accordingly  1  bbl.  (bulk) 
lime  was  used  for  laying  1,100  bricks,  with  %-in.  to  %-in.  joint;  1 
cu.  yd.  sand  was  used  for  lasrlng  2,260  bricks,  with  %-in.  to  ^-in. 
joint.  • 

Cost  of  Brickwork  in  Five  Buildings  for  Manufacturing  Plant.* — 
Mr.  Sam  W.  Emerson  gives  the  following  record  of  cost  of  brick- 
work in  five  buildings  forming  part  of  a  large  manufacturing  plant. 
The  work  was  done  by  the  owners  hiring  their  own  labor. 

All  joints  in  the  brickwork  were  struck  both  sides,  and  a  first- 
class  job  obtained. 

On  building  No.  1  local  bricklayers  were  used  at  50  cts.  per  hour, 
but  for  the  other  buildings  city  bricklayers  at  60  cts.  per  hour 
were  imported.  The  latter  did  better  work  and  more  of  it,  as  shown 
by  Table  VII. 
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The  hod  carriers  were  developed  from  local  laborers,  and  were 
paid  17%   cts.  per  hour.  -  '    •'  '•    " 

Buildings  Nos.  1  and  2  were  long  and  Idw,  'containing  about  equal 
amounts  of  9-in.  and  13-in.  wall. 

Buildings  Nos.  3  and  4  were  higher  and  had  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  13-in.  wall. 

Part  of  the  brickwork  In  No.  4  was  started  from  eteel' lintels 
at  some  distance  above  the  floor  lilie.nwhlch  explain*  th«.  high 
cost  of  scaffolding.  ';      •     ,  'T        r;!       •■  . •  ■  • 

Building  No.  5  was  higher  and  contained  more  brick  than  any 
of  the  others.  It  was  composed  of.  13-in.  walls,  with  some  17-in.  and 
22-in.  walls.  The  heavier  walls  a'ccount  in  part  for  the  lower  cost 
of  laying,  but  better  foremanship  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  scaffolds  were  erected  by  carpenters  at  20  and  22%  cts. 
pw  hour,  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  work  when  needed.. 

Handling  materials  include  unloading  and  hauling  brick,  sand, 
linie  and  cement,  and  is  the  average  for  the  job.  About  one-third 
of  the  materials  had  to  be  hauled  from  a  switch  nearly  a  mile  away, 
the  balance  being  delivered  on  a  switch  run  over  to  the  plant  site. 

The  brick  were  large,  so  that  918  laid  up  a  "thousand."  figuring 
14  brick  per  square  foot  of  9-in.  wall.     All  openings  were  deducted. 

Brick  cost  $5.00  and  $5.25  per  M.,  f.  o.  b.  the  yards;  the  average 
cost  was  $5.08  per  M.      

No  record  was  kept  of  the  cost  of  scaffold  lumber,  as  material 
ordered  for  other  purposes  was  used  and  worked  up  later  in  wooden 
buildings. 

About  two  or  thfee  weeks  after  th6  60-(!ent  bricklayers  started 
work,  the  w^riter,  beln^  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  work  was 
going,  started  the  practice  of  preparing  careful  estimates  of  the 
brick  laid  each  week  and  figuring  th¥  feost  pief^  f  jOOO  f64''^rickte.y*i'H 
and  helpers.  '  ";  ''■"'"  '■'■'  ''"■''   ""'.'••f   -'=''«'  ^'> 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  first  estimate,  the  output'  pep 
bricklayer  had  increased  over  40  per  cent,  and  about  30  per  cent 
increase  was  maintained. 

This  illustrates  one  of  the  reasons  for  keeping  "up-to-date"  cost 
refeprds. 
'  Tiie'fcost  of  the  work  i)er  1,000  brick  was  as  follows: 

Table  VII. — Labor   Cost  per   1,000   Brick. 
Buildings — Nos.         ,  •,        >   1.  2,  -3.  ^'/>i- i^^' i     A^- 

Bricklayers,!  60  cts.  per  hr..$5.56  $4.49  $4.57  $4.6«"  fe.68  ,  l4ri& 
Helpers,*  17%  cts.  per  hr...  1.95  1.67  2.14  1.95  iM  l.tlT 
Carpenters,*  20and22%  cts.  .70  .71  .88  1.15  '"."B?  177' 
Handling  materials   .,.1.16       1.16       1.16       1,16.-.  ,  i.l6     •  1.1« 

Total   labor :$9^     $03    '$liW  '  j^iJoi''^^^     $7.96 

.i*Hod  carriers  and  mortar  men.. /,.'.'  .    ■ 
'  +On  Building  No.  1  bricklayers  reoe^v^  &0  cts.  per  hr. 
JEngaged  in  building  scaffolds.         .  i    ,,      .         ^   ,  _,^^      ^     ^ 

Note.^Buildlngs  Nos.  t  and  2  wei^o  long  and  low,  with  about 
equal  amounts  of  9-in.  and  13-in.  walls;  Buildings  Nos.  3  and  4  had 
larger  proportion  of  13-ln.  wall;  Building  No.  5  contained  more 
brick  than  any  of  the  others,  ?ind  had  13-in.  walls,  with  some  1.7 -)n. 
and  22-in.  walls.  ■       . 


Cost  per  1,000  Brick.  ""'" 

Materials: 

Brick,   918,   at   $5.08 $    4.67 

JBrick,  freight HJ 

Sand,   Vj  cu.  yd.,  at  $0.46 0.^3 

Sand,   freight    0.13 

Gement,  0.44  bbl.,  at  $2 0.88 

Lime,  2  bu.,  at  $0.20 0.40 

l-i_M00 

Total,    materials $  7.4t       '   "^ 

Total,   labor   (average) .,,♦,,-,  ,y,.^.  ...i-    i7.M.t    .j- 


Grand    total,    material    and   liibor.]^'  1,000  "■ 

brick    i'..,^..w,  ..,.> $15.39        r 

As  is  stated  elsewhere  in  this  article,  14  brick  were  figured''Wii 
making  one  square  foot  of  9-in.  wall.  This  would  make  504  bricks, 
wall  measure,  per  cubic  yard.  Accordingly,  if  we  divide  the  figures 
in  the  tabulations  given  above  by  2,  we  will  have  the  cost  pe^  cubic 
yard  of  brick  masonrj'.     On  this  basis  we  have:  • 

Materials:  Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

•459  bricks,  at  $5.08 $2.33 

Freight     ; .  ...ii.  ..ii,,.i 56  J 

^4  cu   yd.  sand,  at  $0.46....,...^^,„„K, 11  .an 

Freight 06 

.22  bbl.  cement,  at  $2.00 44  >0 

1  bu.  lime,  at  $0.20 20  ,,;> 

Total,   materials    $3.71 

Labor: 

Bricklayers     $2.08 

Helpers    93 

Carpenters    39 

Handling  materials 58 

Total,   labor $3.98 

Total,  material  and  labor $7.69 

Cost  of  Brick  Chimneys. — On  small  chimneys  and  fireplaces  the 
labor  costs  2  to  3  times  as  much  per  M.  as  on  plain  wall  worlt. 
A,  mason  (55  ctg.  per  tir)  and  helper  will  lay  600  bricks  in  9  hrs.. 
The  labor  costs  30  to  35  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  for  single-flue  chimneys, 
8x8  ins.  square  and  4  ins.  thick;  and  50  cts.  per  lin.  ft  for  double- 
flue  chimney.  There  is  a  wastage  of  brick  of  about  5%  where  the 
brick  fit,  or  10%  where  cutting  is  necessary. 

Cost  of  High  Brick  Chimney  Stacks — WltTi  wages  of  masons  at 
55  cts.  per  hr.,  and  where  the  flue  Is  large  enough  for  men  to  work 
from  tiie  inside,  the  post,  of  laying  bricks  for  chimney  stacks,  100  to 
125  ft.  high,  is  $12  per  M  of  tricks.  In  one  case  a  stack  150  ft. 
high,  containmg  ^S&.dOO  bricks,  cost  $7  per  M  for  labor,  wages  being 
as  above  given.  .    .;    ,,;   ,  [^  .  .,,.    r^;,,.!  ^,y-^ 

Cost  of  Brickwork,  Cross- RefereQcm.-r-Xn  various  0ect,tooH9f.tMr 
book  will  be  found  further  data  Cjn . j)Kte^f m^agopjiy,  /for.:;Whielt  cppn 
suit  the  index  under  "Brickwork."-,.  -^ .  ;,  .■ni-n    t,.j   ,.;j,  <      .-u.  a-      ';♦  >o 

Cost  of  Rubble  Walls — BSsemCTit  walfls  afe  commonly  made  of 
rubble.  The  best  work  requires  "two-man  rubble,"  that  is,  stone- 
too  heavy  for  one  man   to  lift.      A  coAimOn'  allowance  for  a  lime- 
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stone  rubble  wall  is  %  cu.  yd.  sand,  %  bbl.  cement,  and  2,800  lbs. 
stone,  per  cu.  yd.  of  wall.  If  lime  is  used,  allow  %  bbl.  lime.  A 
mason  and  helper  will  lay  3  cu.  yds.  in  8  hrs.,  so  that  if  wages  are 
50  cts.  per  hr.  for  mason  and  25  cts.  per  hr.  for  helper,  the  cost  of 
laying  is  ?2   per  cu.  yd. 

For  further  data,  see  the  sections  on  Masonry  and  Concrete. 
Cost   of   Ashlar.— Ashlar   in    buildings   is    estimated    by    the   cubic 
foot.      In   ordering  "raw  stone"    (uncut  stone)    for  ashlar,   give  the 
quarryman  the  exact  number  of  cubic  feet  measured  in  the  wall. 
He  will  make  allowance  for  the  waste  in  cutting  it. 

The  cost  of  Bedford  ashlar  for  the  moldings,  turrets,  etc.,  in  an 
Omaha  building  was:  j   'fv>:i /:-i^lj-   bir 

Per  cu.  ft. 

Raw  Bedford    .  .i.  ..vViUJ.  £',.■; $0.65 

Cutting,  wages  ,^5ii  Gts.  peir  hr 1.00 

Setting    in    the    building....... 0.20 

Washing  and  pointing 0.05 

Total   in  place ?1.90 

It  requires  about  l.gal.  muriatic  acid  to  wash  500  sq.  ft.  To 
wash  and  point  tlie  joints  costs  3  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

Cost  of  Cut  Stone  Work.* — The  walls  for  tlie  building  of  the 
Government  Printing  OfBce  at  Washington,  D.  C,  completed  in  1903, 
were  built  of  red  bricks  trimmed  with  red  sandstone  from  a  quarry 
near  Longmeadow,  Mass.  The  cost  of  this  stone,  ready  to  set, 
was  as  follows : 

.  Per  cu.  ft. 

Plain    ashlar |1.80-$2.00 

Molded  courses   2.00-  2.40 

Sills     2.00-2.40 

Lintels     .  . ..... .,.  MM-r'..- 1-95-   2.15 

Cdlumns    ... . .  .• ■. .  .'.'^.^.V.  I'i'h 3.00 

In   computings  ll^^nls- itr^ces, 'Wtlmol^ed^  Vt'regular 

pieces  were  squared  oiit  to' the  minimum  containing  rectangular  par- 
allelopipedon.  The  cost  of  setting,  etc.,  average  for  all  classes,  was 
as  follows : 

Per  cu.  ft 

Handling   f 0.133 

Setting    179 

Cutting  (corrections,  etc.) 018 

Pointing   041 

Mortar 012 

Miscellaneous  materials 026 

Total    . . .  -M^'-r^  tvr^^yrv^: ?0-409 

The  high  cost  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  care  with  which  the  joints 
were  calked,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  enough  stone  to  be 
placed  to  justify  the  purchase  of  a  special  plant  to  handle  It.  Some 
of  the  wages  ppid  for  8-hr.  day  on  this  job  were  as  follows:  Labor- 
ers, ?1.50  ;  stone  masons,  %i  ;  stone  cutters,  J4. 
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Cost  of  Wood  Lathing. — The  standard  size  of  -wood  laths  Is 
^-in.  X  11-1  ins.  X  4  ft.  There  is  a  special  lath  made  32  Ina  In 
len^h.  Laths  are  sold  by  the  1,000  in  bundles  of  50  or  100  laths 
per  bundle.  A  common  price  is  |3  per  1,000  laths.  It  requires 
1,500  standard  laths  to  cover  100  sq.  yds.  Allow  10  lbs.  of  3d  fine 
nails  for  100  sq.  yds.  when  joists  are  16  ins.  center  to  center.  Chi- 
cago lathers  have  fixed  1,250  laths  as  a  day's  work  per  man. 
The  cost  per  100  sq.  yds.  is  as  follows: 

100  sq.  yds. 

1,500  laths,  at  ?3  per  M $1.50 

1 0  lbs.  nails,  at  3  cts 0.30 

Labor,  at  J3.20  per   8-hr.   day 3.84 

Tot^l  per  100  sq.  yds. J8-64 

This  is  S.6  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  practice  aB  to 
deducting  window  and  door  openings  from  the  area  lathed. 

Cost  of  Metal  Lathing. — There  are  several  makes  of 'wire  lath- 
ing, as  well  as  expanded  metal  lathing.  For  plastering,  the  Ex- 
I)anded  Metal  Engineering  Co.,  of  New  York,  furnish  two  styles  of 
expanded  metal  lath,  in  sheets  1%  X  8  ft.,  as  follows: 

Lb&  per  sq.  yd. 

"Diamond"  lath.  Gage  Xo.  24 , , 3.65 

"Diamond"  lath.  Gage  No.  26 2.66 

".V   lath.   Gage  No.   24 4.23 

"B"  lath.  Gage  No.   27 2.84 

The  price  of  these  laths  ranges  from  15  cts.  to  20  eta.  per  sq^yd. 

The  cost  per  100  sq.  yds.  is  as  follows : 

100  sq.  yds. 

100  sq.  yds.,  "Diamond"  No.   26 $15.00 

10   lbs.   staples,   at   3   cts. 0.30 

Labor,  at  $3.20  per  8-hr.  day 3.20 

Total  per  100  sq.  yds.. $18.50 

This  labor  Includes  the  cost  of  scaffolding,  and  is  based  upon  some 
6,000  sq.  yds.  of  work.  It  will  b«  noted  that  the  labor  cost  is  1.2 
cts.  per  lb.  of  metal. 

Cost  of  Plaster.— Plastering  on  laths  generally  requires  three 
coais,  occasionally  two  coats.  T^ie  first  is  the  scratch  coat ;  the 
second  is  the  brown  coat ;  the  third  is  the  white  coat,  or  finish.  On 
brick  walls  the  scratch  coat  is  generally  omitted. 

Plaster  is  made  either  with  lime  or  with  cement  plaster.  Cement 
plaster  (or  wall  plaster)  usually  consists  principally  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Some  plasters  are  made  of  lime  gaged  with  Portland  ce- 
ment. "Whatever  kind  of  lime  or  plaster  is  used,  sand  and  hair  are 
mixed  with  the  plaster.  The  hair  is  put  up  in  paper  bags  sup- 
posed to  contain  1  bu.  of  hair  when  beaten  up,  and  supposed  to 
weigh  about  7  lbs.  Some  cement  plasters  are  sold  with  the  proper 
amount  of  hair  mixed  in.  Cement  plaster  is  commonly  sold  in  100- 
Ib.  sacks,  four  sacks  making  1  bbl.  A  common  price  is  25  cts.  per 
sack. 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Dec.   4,   1907. 
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In  making  lime  plaster,  1  part  of  lime  paste  to  2  or  2V9  parts  of 
screened  sand  is  used.  About  1  %  cu.  yds.  of  sand  are  required  per 
100  sq.  yds.  of  tliree-coat  plaster,  and  about  4  bbla.  of  lime,  or 
cement  plaster,   and   2   bu.   of   hair. 

The  cost  of  100  sq.  yds.  of  three-coat  plaster  is  about  as  follows: 

100  sq.  yds. 

1.75   cu.  yds.   sand,  at  ?1.. $   1.75 

31^  bbls.  lime,  or  9  bu.,  at  35  cts 3.15 

2  bu.  hair,  at  40  cts 0.80 

100  lbs.   plaster  of  Paris,  at  50  cts 0.50 

Labor,  plasterers,  at  55  cts.  per  hr 15.00 

Total,   100  sq.  yds.,  at   21.2   cts ,?21.20 

Cost  of  Plastering. — Mn  R.  L.  Brooker  gives  the  following  average 
cost  of  plastering  17  houses  in  Ohio  in  1903.  Bach  lioilis*' required 
500  to  1,000  sq.  yds.  of  plastering.  -,  \.,tji  uvr;  >  ;• 

Per  sq.  yd. 
Cts. 

k.  ;-.       Lath  and  nails. 6.5 

Labor  lathing 3.0 

Materials  for  1st  coajt  mortar 3.5 

Labor  for  1st  coat  mortar 3.8 

Materials  for  white  coat.,.,. .,.,.. 1.0 

Labor  for  white  coat. 3.0 

Total     20.8 

The  following  materials  were  requti-ed^litfr!  Ii9*:»qj  yflaiiT 

26  bunches  of  lath.  ■  '.  ■'•<  "  ■:    ■''''\  J^-'>*  '      i- 

7  sacks  Alabastine    (100  lbs.  ea.),  mixed  1:2. 

150  lbs.  white  coat  material    (white  enamel  flriish). 

In  plastering,  a  man  averaged  16  sq.-ydsj  of  first  coat  per  hour, 
although  on  two  jobs  the  average  was  21  sq,.  yds.  per  hx-  On  white 
coat  work,  a  man  avera^e'd  19  sq.  yda.  t)fer'ht.,'iihd"tW  best  record 
was  21%  sq.  yds.  per.hr.'lb;<--Y'i!-.  1..  -"r,      -.ij  .•?<»{.(;:    r;   kvi;!  ■->  m'T 

The  lowest  labor  cost  of  lathing  was  2%  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

The  plastering  was  "three-coat"  work,  the  first  and  second  coat 
being  applied  at  the  same  tim*  and  of  the  saime  rriatertal,  -while  the 
third  or  white  coat  was  not  applied  till  the  other  coats  were  dry. 
"the  "brown  wall"  was  rodded  along  angles  and  base,  then  darbied, 
and  just  before  taking  a  set  was  floated  to  an  even  surface. 

Cost  of  Placing  Tile  Fireproofing.— Hollow  tile  used  for  floors  or 
walls,  or  for  protecting  steel  beams  and  columns,  is  measured  by 
the  square  foot.  It  is  desirabltj  to  purchase  It  from  the  manufac- 
turers on  the  basis  of  the  squarS  foot  measured  tri  the  work.  Where 
the  brick-layers'  wages  were '  45  cts.  per  hr,  the  tile  work  in  a 
ifouf-story  hospital  cost  5%  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  labor  on  the  10- 
In.  and  12-ln.  tile  floors  and  roof!  This  does  not  Include  the  cost  of 
hauling  the  tile  to  the  building,  but  it  does  include  the  hoisting  and 
delivery  of  the  tllte  to  the  masons.  The  labor  cost  of  4-ln.  tile  parti- 
tions and  tile  protection  for  I-beams  and  columns  was  414  cts.  per 
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Cost  of  Terra  Cotta  Brick  Fire  Pr6o1'lng'.*--Solid  briqk  of  porous  ter- 
ra cocta  were  used  for  fireproofing  the  floor  arches,  girders  and  col- 
umn coverings  at  the  U.  S.  Governn»ent  printing  office,  completed 
In  1903,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  connection  with  the  floor  arches 
a  very  heavy  skewbaclc  having  projecting  flanges  1%  ins.  thick  was 
designed.  The  protecting  flanges  are  very  heavy  and  strong,  and 
meet,  with  a  small  mortar  joint,  under  the  beam.  The  lower  flanges 
or  girders  were  covered  with  shoes  of  the  ordinary  form;  meeting 
under  the  girder.  They  were,  however,  much  heavier  than  ordi- 
narily used,  being  solid  and  2^  ins.  thick.  They  were  filled  with 
mortar  and  squeezed  on,  so  as  to  have  a  solid  bearing,  and  were 
then  wrapped  all  around  with  wire  lathing  and  plastered  with  Port- 
land cement  mortar.  On  top  of  the  shoes,  on  either  side  of  the 
girder,  was  built  a  4-in.  terra  cotta  brick  wall,  the  wire  lathing 
being  applied  before  the  4  ins.  walls  were  built.  The  4  ins.  walls 
on  the  sides  of  the  girder  were  carried  to  the  top  flange  before  the 
floor  arches  were  built.  The  latter  were  then  built,  abutting  at  their 
ends  agralnst  the  upper  part  of  the  4-in.  walls,  thus  bracing  them 
securely  in  position.  The  columns  were  covered  with  4 -Ins.  of  por- 
ous terra  cotta  brick  work  built  around  them.  The  inside  of  the  col- 
umn and  all  space  between  it  and  the  fire  proofing  were  filled  S9lid 
with  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  work  was  done  by  contract, 
the  following  data  being  obtained  by  keeping  records  of  the  convri 
tractors'  work:  ,>-: 

From  time  required  to  set,  it  was  determined  tt»at  the  girder 
shoes  on  the  various  girders  were  equivalent  to  about  8.5  bricks  per 
linear  foot.  This  was  a  little  high  for  beams  smaller  than  20  ins., 
but  it  was  compensated  for  by  increased  cost  of  changing  scaffolds, 
centers,  etc.,  for  the  smaller  girders.  The  figures  of  cost  do  not 
allow  for  power  for  hoisting  furnished  by  the  United.  States,,  nor. 
for  contractor's  general  expense. 

Girder  Covebikgs  of  33-in^.30-W..AKP  24-in.  ^UB!D1BU|.j 

Total  labor  cost:-  -  ^. 

Per    1,000    bricks. . . .......•.•.•..•...,..,."';  .$12.80  ' 

Per  linear  foot  of  covering.  .."..■....■...../;.". .'    0.524 

Materials,   exclxiaiv*   oi  Xke.  .t^rra  ^cotfa   and 

wire  netting:     aliiln  •»      :   - 

Per  1,000  bricks 0.85 

Per  linear  foot  of  covering. ....'.. —      6.162 

Average  day's  work  per  man,  bricks ...  >>^«  <«..  .      664. 
'■^         Nimit>er  of  bricks  j)er  barrel  of  oenient,.  ,,^ .  .^, . ^^    .     546 

GiRDKR   COYKBINGS  FOB  GiRDKES    20  INS.  AND  UNDBL 

Labor  coat:  -  -  ,  ,       .  . 

Per  1,000  bricks 112.80  " 

Per  linear  foot  of  covering 0.323          '"'^ 

Materials,  exclusive   of  terra  cotta   and    icire  Jl 

netting:  'tlO 

Per    1,000    bricks 3.40            lo^ 

Per  linear  foot  of  covering 0.093 

.Average  day's  work  per  man,   bricks 564 

Average  number  of  bricks  per  bari:^  of  icemei^t  6L5 
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-lat  ■;•"    .  1^    Cqi.T7,mn  Coverings. 

Labor  Cost  I 

Per   1,000   bricks 112.80 

Per  linear  foot  of  covering 0.46 

Average  day's  work  per  man,  bricks 564 

<.,;        Average  number  of  bricks  per  barrel  of  cement..,    545 
In  tlie  one  linear  foot  of  beam  covering   (skewbacks)   was  taken 
as  equivalent  t.Pj, '1^.6  l^f^h^  tif^,tipae  and  %bor,  j3(a^  ^^^eVork  t>4lng' 
as  follows :      -.  ,  ,        '    ,      '  ■ ..    ■     .    ..       .  •  ■   . 

-if!       Total  labor,  per  1,000  bricks $10.64     ,.,i„„r 

,jli ,     Total  labor  per  sq.   ft.   of  floor. O.OSI     ', 

Total  materials,  except  bricks,  per  1,000  bricks..      3.6B      '        '• 
•3T<      Total  materials^  except  bricks,  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor.   0,021 

-}!.•     Average  day's  work  per   man,   bricks ,..;.    892 

..  f        Average  number  of  bricks  per  barrel  of  cement.  '. .    575 

(The  above  figures  are  based  on  the  actual  number  of  bricks  laid, 
plus  3  per  cent  for  waste.  The  average  cost  of  all  fireproof  con- 
struction, excluding  ceilings,  but  including  column  and  girder  cov- 
erings, and  including  roof,  was  36.4  cts.  per  square  foot,  of  which 
9.5  cts.  was  labor  applied  at  the  building.  Some  of  the  wages  In 
force  on  the  work  were  as  follows  per  8-hr.  day :  Laborers,  $1.50  to 
$2;  brlcldayers,  $4  to  $4.50.  ,.  ;j,i,,f  )(^_,,,,  y  ,:  ;  ,    ^,       / 

Cost  of  Ornamental  Terra  Cotta  Wo>k.-*-*-i«  the  con3tEUOtlon  of 
the  new  U.  S.  Government  printing  office  at  Washington,  completed 
in  1903,  19.100  cu.  ft  or  585  tons  of  ornamental  terra  cotta  was 
used.  All  of  the  ornamental  terra  cotta  was  filled  solid  With  concrete 
and  where  it  projected  considerably,  as  in  the  main  cornice,  it  was 
thoroughly  tied  back  with  steel  anchors.  The  ornamental  terra  cotta 
used  was  built  up  of  relatively  thin  webs,  like  hollow  tiles,  except 
that  it  was  built  up  by  hand  Instead  of  by  being  forced  through  a 
die.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows ;  the  price  given  for 
materials,  however,  does  not  Include  brick  or  concrete  filling: 

•■**"■    Per  cu.  ft.       Per  toitno')  lOi 

Handling .CS.^ilJ-.a.. .  .$0.0332  $1.0881; 

Setting    1301  4.2513 

Cement,   etc .0243  .7944 

Anchors,    etc.     ....•.•.•.•.•.-.•.  .  .  . . . .  .;.  .      .0245  .8010 

Total    cost   of   setting........  ...*$0.2121  $6.9348 

Average  price  for  materials 1,5300         50.0000 

Grand  tbta.1    .....•.■;...•.•.•.,;,....  .11.7421        $56.9348 
Some  6f  the  wages  paid  per   S-hr.   day   during  the  construction 
of  the  building  Were  as  follows :    Laborers,   $1.50  ;   bricklayers,    $4 
to  $4.50.  ■    '■      -1'    ■  ■'     ■  >■'■■•  ^ 

Cost  of  Combined  Concrete  and  Tile  Floor  Constructlon.t— Rein- 
forced concrete  wdd  employed  In  constructing,  dirrlng  1908,  a  150x50 
ft.  extension  from  8  to  10  stories  high  to  the  famous  Quebec  hotel,  the 
Chateau  Frontenac.  Structurally  the  new  building  consists  of  a  rein- 
forced concrete  skeleton  covered  with  brick  outside  walls,  metal  roof, 
etc.    The  floors  were  combined  clay  tile  and  reinforced  concrete  con- 
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Btruction,  and  columns  and  girders  were  6t  reinforced  concrete. 
Complete  records  of  the  cost  of  the  work  were  kept,  but  these  are 
not  available  for  publication  except  for  one  typical  floor,  and  the 
cost  of  this  floor  is  given  below.  , 

The  typical  floor  is  that  located  at  elevation  187.  The  slab  spans 
varied  from  12  to  16  ft.  The  tile  used  were  8  X  H-ln.  hard  terra 
cotta.  The  concrete  joists  were  4  Ins.  wide,  reinforced  by  one  %  X 
2-m.  Kahn  bar  and  one  >^-ln.  cup  bar.  The  lolsts  extended  the  full 
depth  of  the  tile  and  were  In  one  piece,  with  the  2-in.  concrete  slab 
which  covered  the  tile.  The  floor  concrete  was  a  1-2-4  mixture,  and 
the  column  concrete  was  a  1-1-2  mixture.  A  %-in.  limestone  was 
used  for  aggregate.  The  concrete  was  machine  mixed  at  basement 
level  and  was  hoisted  to  floor  level,  discharged  into  a  bopper  and 
distributed  over  the  floor  by  wheelbarrows.  The  quantities  re- 
quired for  the  floor  Were : 

Concrete  in  columns,  cu.   yds 43.5 

Concrete  in  floor,  cu.  yds.. 255.8 

Reinforcing  steel,  tons...:.."..'....;...;........      25.9 

Tile.   8  X   12-in.,  number 28,000 

Lumber,  forms  and  staging,  ft.  B.  M. . . . , 45,000 

The  cost  of  the  floor  concrete  was  as  follows:  •:;!«/ 

Concrete:  Total.       Per  cu.  yd. 

Materials  for  255.8  cu.  yds $1,445  "$5.«5 

Placing    255.8    cu.    yds 174  O.^i 

Totals    11,619  |i23 

This  is  the  cost  for  the  floor  slabs  and  beams  above.  The  cost 
of  the  concrete  in  the  columns  (43.5  cu.  yds.)  was  $464,  or  $9.21 
per  cu.  yd.  The  cost  of  reinforcement  tor  UM^dVtiole  floor,  colomns 
included,  was  as  follows:  um,ii  frc     - 

^^  Reinforcement:  Total.         Per  ton. 

j*^        29.9  tons  steel  at  $75 $1,943  $75.00 

Cartage  on  steel 21'     -        9.80 

Handling  and  placing  steel lii^'r  f  -  ,-:6r.0O 

Totals    ,. .$2,09'4'        $80.80 

This  gives  a  cost  per  cubic  yard;  of  concrete  for  reinforcement  of 
$6.99— or  say  $7.     The  c*st  of  formB  and  staging  was  as  follows: 
Forms  and  Staging:  Total.       Per  M.  ft. 

45  M.  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  at  $22 $990  $22.00 

Construction 616  13.70 

Totals     $1,606  $35.70 

Siimmarizing,  we  get  the  following  total  cost  for  concrete,  charg- 
ing everything,  except  tile  work,  to  concrete : 

Item:  Per  cu.  yd. 

Concrete  in  place . , $6.97 

Reinforcement    6.99 

Forms  and  staging 5.38 

Total   $19.34 
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g.^e  cost  of  the  tUe^iyo]^]^,^  t.l:^!^,aoor  slabs  was  as  foJJoW;^:  ^  ^  .^ 
.,-,,;  Tile  Work:  ■••    ,.        ,   7    .;;  Total..     >  Fertile.    :;.y, 

ofi/      28,000  til?  ait.  10  ctsi....^.  #««*>.<».  v...?2?0,   ,   -ilO.OO  cts.  .,,; 

Cartage    7.  . . .,.; 33     ;       0-12  ct.s. 

Handling  and  laying '..'... '.r    42     '    '  0.15  cts. 

Totals. f.,, ,..$355>,    ,,,10.27  cts. 

The  total  cost  of  the  floor  was  $6,072,  dfridted'-into'the  folloWlA*) 
percentage  items:  '     "f        ■    -  .ii  ;i  ml; 

""""     Concrete    33  per  cent  '"''' 

i'li),     'Steel. 35  per  cent  ■■'■iw 

y.i,-//     Forms    26  per  cent  ,^,fj 

, ,,   ,  ,  Tile    6  per  cent 

'' '  Total    ................  w  .".'.•. lOOpercent 

bests  of  Combination  Concrete  andTlleFioors  in  Three  Build- 
ings,*— The  following  figures  of  costs  of  similar  construction  are 
from  figures  given  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt,  PuMue  University,  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  who  wias  engineer  of  the  work.  The  work  comprised 
three  buildings : 

Indiana  State  Soldier  a'  Home.'— This  building  is  irregular  in  plan. 
With  two  stories,  attic  and  basement.  It  is  constructed  of  brick  And 
limestone,  with  reinforced  concrete  hollow  tile  floors,  each  floor  cov- 
ering approximately  7,000  sq.  ft.  The  floor  ribs  are  4  ins.  in  widtli 
and  range  in  depth  from  10  to  6  ins.  The  rib. spans  are  from  8  to 
15  ft.  The  tile  are  12  X  12  ins.  of  projected  area,  and  the  ribs  are 
thus  spaced  16  ins.  centers  in  all  cases.  The  thickrtess  of  concrfeto 
over  the  tile  is  2  ins.  Upon  this  floor  is  placed  a  3-in.  cinder  con- 
crete, over,  which  there  Is  a  %-in.  maple  flooring  upon  nailing  strips. 
The  floor  was  designed  to  hold  a  live  load  of  60  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  for 
the  first  floor  and  second  floor,  and  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  live  load  for  the 
attic  floor  in  addition  to  cinder  filling  and  wood  floor.  The  rjbs  were 
continuous  from  the  side  rooms  through  into  the  corridor.  The  con- 
crete was  1 :2  :4,  with  a  screened  gravel  aggregate.  The  gravel  and 
sand  contained  about  4%  per  cent  of  clay.  Reinforcing  was  plain, 
round  bars  of  soft  steel.  Forms  consisted  of  %-in.  lagging  sup- 
ported on  Joists,  spaced  24  ins.,  running  between  the  Walls.  The 
steel  rods  were  supported  on  a  large-headed  nail  driven  Into  the 
centering,  and  the  wire  staple  was  driven  over  the  bar  into  the  same 
centering.  The  channels  of  the  ribs  were  cleaned  of  all  dirt  by  blow- 
ing out  with  steam.     The  tile  were  kept  wet. 

The  attic  floor  was  of  cinder  concrete  slab  construction,  3  ins. 
thick.  Wire  fabric  of  3  X  12-in.  mesh,  3  X  8-in.  and  Nos.  6  and  10 
gage  wlresi  respectively,  were  used  for  reinforcing.  The  cin<ler  con- 
crate  was  1:2:4.  Cinder  waa  oj  «pod  quality  and  scr.fe^e^ .ftf ;,all 
ashes.  ■>:!■■  ■".o-.j  oi   ,>i-,  j   .„,•.,,/.;•.-■     \ -. 

Most  of  the  floor  construction  was  during  freezing  we^tiier  and 
the  building  was  heated.  Salamanders  were  kept  burning  day  and 
night  and  the  forms  were  sprinkled  to  prevent  .baking  the  con- 
_  ■■'5      ..ndf^tiiH  i>«j. 
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Crete,  while  the  exposed  surfac*  of  the  cohcfete  Was  frttJleAttefWtt 

freezing-  by  tar  paper,  on  which  wa»  a  layer  of  manure.       '   '^         -  '= 
Table  VIII.  gives  the  unit  coet  of  the  second  lloor  of  the  Soldiers' 

Home  Hospital.     Tlie  spans  were  as  follows:    Coi4-iflor.  cle.ir  span, 

8  ft.;  side  rooms,  clear  span,  from  19  to  15  ft^- 
The  unit  stresses  used,Xor  tbedesiga  were  »S|  loIK-  "f 

steel,  l^.'OOO  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  corhpression  in  concrete,  7aO  lbs.  per  sq. 

in. ;  'bond.   To   lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  diagonal  tension,   75  lbs.  per  sq.   in. 

(on©  bent  rod). 

Table  yjtl — Vitre  CbSTS  of  Sbcoko  Floor,  Soldier's  Home 
Hospital. 

Per 

cu.  yd. 

•--'  ■'       ofcdn- 

Per  sq.  Cr^te^ind 

Total.  •  ft.  floor,  mortar. 

Tile  laj-ing   1108.70         J0.015     '  fl.40 

Steel:  ....    ;.  ;;>t.;  I  ......     -G 

Bending  and  placing ..-.%-.%»,» j ,  j  j  i ;.-:- 8»?4*^^^*-^    «*  ■"    '  ^""^'-^ 

Cost  f.  o.  b  Lafayette 176.00  O.OSQ    .   .^.80 

Total    '-.^M^     :'■>).. 

Concrete: 
Cement.   114.5  lbs.,  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  Lafayette  °206.37 
Gravel,  64.:?4  yds.  at  ?1.10  per  yd.,  hauled 

and   screened    70.6S 

Sand,  32.12  yds.  at     $X.10  per  yd.,  hauled, 

and  screened    35.36  0.044  S.96 

Total     *  JL  6. 31' 

Mortar: 
Cement.  16.25  bbls..  J1.25.  f.  o.  b.  Lafayette 
Sand.    4.4    cu.   yds.    at    ?  1.10,    hauled   antf 

screened     4.84  0.0A5  0.43 

Total iiTJCJBtri'i;.^.  .St48.28 

Labor:     •  -        •    — 

Wheeling,  mixing,  hauling,  tamping,  runs. 

etc ,,^.- ., 25a.79  .0.036  3.30- 

Centermg: 
Putting  lip  and  tearing  down'. 414.40  O.OoO  5.35- 


28.44 

...      I.:; 

4.84 

0.0A5 

fiSS.ZS 

255.79 

.  0.036 

414.40 

0.0  00 

Totals    . .  .1. . . .......  ->.,r-i?....  -  -  • .- .-.- .. .-  ,?1,329.93  ?0a9f.;3  tJT.24 

Purdue  University  Expcrim^t  Station  BafJ</ini7.T--The> building  Lj 
U-shaped,  with  basehaent,  two  stories  and  aitlc.  "The  first  and  secr^ 
ond  floors  were  designed  for  v.  live  load  of  100  lbs,  per  sq.  f u.  aj^ 
the  at:ic  for  a  live  load  per  sq..  ft.,  in  addition  to  weagl^t, 

of  cinder  filling  arid  flo;  ^ncrete  is  1:2:4;  aggregate  W^ 

screened  banls  gravel.  The  sand  and  pebbles  were  remixed  in.  speci- 
fied proportion.  Reinforcing  was  plain,  round  bars  of  steel.  "Tfie 
floors  were  supported  on  girders  and,  columns..  ^TThe  roaj^S  varied 
from  9  to  23  ft.  ^    "''"'  '"  '^    "'"  "'  ''        ' 

'the'  centering;  Is  coinpos^'  ^'4   X    •frin'-"  posts  witji   2^  X    10-in, 

tiords  nailed  to  them.     TJ---   '■^-  -'^ — ■="-  ---  -'-=-* -i^^-^l-  t^/  -L- 

lagging.     The  spacing  of 


chords  nailed  to  them.     "Upoii  the  chords  are  joists  supporting  %-in- 
)f  the  chords,  posts  and  joists  varied  "a  c6bra^ 
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ing  to  the  weight  of  the  floor  supported.  On  the  lagging  tiles  are 
placed  with  a  clearance  of  not  less  than  4  ins.  from  all  walls  and 
girders  and  spaced  17  ins.  centers,  thus  making  a  5-in.  rib.  In  lay- 
ing these  tile,  hard-burned,  small  tile  were  placed  together,  and  soft- 
burned,  large  tile  together,  thus  assuring  a  rib  of  even  width.     The 

Table   ix. — Unit   Costs   First  Floor  Experiment   Station. 

Per 
Per  sq.     cU.  yd. 
ft.  of       of  eon- 

V-     . floor  Crete  and 

'laraioa -.HOCT^  cw.o'r  TotaL         area,     mortar. 

Tile: 

Laying   .' %  43.20 

Holstmg   129.60 

C9^t  to.  b.  Lafayette 567.85       $0.0587       $3.47 

'^'-TtiiM  ■J.^J V'i $740.65 

Steel: 

Bending  and  placing 255.69 

Cost,  f.  o.  b.  Lafayette, 582.00         0.0664         3.92 

Total $837.69 

Concrete,  1,961  yards: 
Cement,  308  bbls.  at  $1.17  f.  o.  b.  Lafayette  360.36 
Sand,  $1  per  yd.,  hauled  and  screened....      86.30 
Gravel,  $1  per  yd.,  hauled  and  screened...    172.60  0.0490  2.90 

Total   $619.26 

Mortar,  178  yards: 

Cement,  $1.17  f.  o.  b.  Lafayette 42.70 

Sand,   $1   per  yd,  hauled  and  screened 17.80  0.0048  0.28 

Total    $   60.50 

Labor: 

Wheeling,  mixing,  hoisting,  tamping,  runs 

and   dumping    542.50  0.0430  2.53 

Centering: 

Let  by  contract  at  $12   per   1,000;    67,600 

used   (labor  only)    811.20  0.0642  3.80 

Superintendence     ...: ; 330.00         0.0261         1.54 

Total     $3,941.80        $0.3122        $18.44 

rods  were  held  In  place  by  nails  and  staples  and  were  continuous 
from  one  panel  to  another.  Before  any  concrete  was  deposited  irt 
the  ribs  a  1 :3  cement  mortar  was  placed  In  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel and  brought  to  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  rod.  Great  care 
was  exercised  in  cutting  the  concrete  in  between  the  rods  and 
against  the  faces  of  the  tile.  The  concrete  was  very  wet,  so  that  it 
would  keep  an  even  surface  in  the  wheelbarrow,  but  yet  would  sup- 
port the  pebbles  on  the  surface. 

A  batch  of  concrete  In  the  mixer  was  received  In  a  bucket  and 
hoisted  to  a  large  box  on  the  floor,  and  taken  out  in  barrows  to  be 
dumped.  .!•;      ->  ,, 
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Tablb  X. — Unit  or  Costa  or  Second  Fixx>r,  ExPERiME?rr  Station. 

Per 
Per  8q.       cu.  yd 
ft.  of       of  con- 
floor  Crete  and 
Total         area,     mortar. 
Tile: 

Moisting     1115.00 

Laying  .,► 4g.20 

Cost  r  6.  b.  Latayette 593.62       |0.0607       J3.42 

.  Total    I76C.82 

Steel; 

Bending  and  placing i\   178.73 

25.5  tons  at  $30,  f.  o.  b.  Lafayette 765.00         0.0745         4.22 

Total     f943.7S 

Concrete,  214  yards: 
Cement,  336.5  bbla  $1.17,  f.  o.  b.  Lafayette  393.70 
Sand.  94.16  yds.,  at  |1.  screened  and  hauled     94.16 
Qravel,   188.32   yds 188.32         0.0535  3.u2 

Total $676.18 

afortar,  9.5  j'ards: 
Cement.  26  bbls.  at  $1.16.  f.  o.  b.  Lafayette     30.40 
Sand,  9.5  yds.  at  $1,  screened  and  hauled.        9.50         0.0036  0.18 

Total    V  *Ki« 

Lahor:  «    '-^n' 

Wheeling,  mixing,  tamping,  dumping  runs  4€l.38  0.0364  2.06 

Superintendence 145.00  0.0115  0.65 

Centeringi^ 
Set  by  contract  (approximately) 600.00         Q.0475         2,68 

Total $3,633.01        ^0.2877     $16.22 

.   ;     :'■■■>;:    v   '!  '      -'iw..;.-,  -J'-  -.  v 

The   first   floor   was  laid   during   freezing   weather.      To   prevent 

freezing,    salamanders   were    liept   burning  day   and   night  and   the 

concrete  was  covered  with   a  heavy  layer   of  straw. 

The  labor  for  the  concrete  was  paid  at  a  rate  of  20  cts.  an  hour.' 
The  unit  cost  for  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the .  experiment 
station  are  given  by  Tables  IX  and  X,  as  furnished  by  H.  A. 
W'ortham,  inspector  on  the  work.  Kbte  that  these  floors  cost  on  an 
average  of  about  30  cts.  per  square  foot. 

The  unit  stresses  used  were  as  follows:  Tension  in  Steel,  16,000 
lbs.  per  sq.  In. ;  compression  in  concrete,  750  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  bond 
on  steel,  75  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  diagonal  tension  without  stirrups,  but 
with  one  bent  rod,  75  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

The  external  moments  were  figured  %  "W.  L.,  both  at  the  center 
and  over  supports.  The  length  of  span  was  between  centers  of  the 
b^ifrfngs.  This  design  is  conservative,  and,  in  the  belief  of  the 
writer,  might  be  cut  down  perhaps  25  per  cent  with  safety. 

Shrinkage  stresses  at  the  jsnrface  of  the  floors  are  taken  up  by 
%-in.  wire.         ......... .:..' 

Cost   of    Bituminous  Concrete  for   a    Mill    Floor.* — In   laying   tar 

^__^__  '        .  .  -  .      /^ : !.        '  -  ■ 

'Engineering-Cdhtrdctin'g'j  Aiig.  14,  i^TOT.^ 
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concrete  base  for  wood  covered  mill  floors,  the  common  practice  is 
to  use  a  mixture  of  steam  cinders  aggregate  and  coal  tar  binder, 
and  to  mix  tlie  materials  by  hand.  A  departure  from  this  practice 
Is  IrecordeS  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Chadsey,  Construction  Engineer,  Northern 
Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  In  laying 
17,784  sq.  ft.  of  mill  floor.  A  sand,  broken  stone  and  tar  mixture 
was  used  and  the  mixing  was.  done,  with  a  Ransome .  mixer.  The 
apparatus  used  and  the  mode  of  procedure  followed  were  as  follows: 

Two  parallel  8-in.  brick  walls  26  ft.  long  were  built  4  ft.  apart 
and  2%  ft.  high  to  form  a  furnace.  On  these  walls  at  one  end 
was  set  a  4x6x2  ft.  steel  plate  tar  heating  tank.  Next  to  this 
tank  for  ?u  space  of  4x8  ft.  the  walls  were  spanned  between  witri 
steel  plates.  This  area  was  used  for  heating  sand.  Another  space 
of  4x8  ft.  was  covered  with  3%  in.  .steel  rods  arranged  to  form  a 
grid ;  this  space  was  used  for  heating  the  broken  stones.  The  grid 
proved  especially  eflScient,  as  it  permitted  the  hot  air  to  pass  up 
through  _the  stones,  while  a  small  cleaning  door  at  the  ground 
allowed  the  screenings  which  dropped  through  the  grid  to  be  raked 
out  and  added  to  the  mixture.  A  fire  from  barrel  staves  and  refuse 
wood  built  under  the  tank  end  was  sufficient  to  heat  the  tar,  sand 
and   stone.  ■  i.         •  : '  .■;j.l!.J  .■'  .■    .■!    j.;.':     j    .  .i'    •  "C_  i'. 

For  mixing  the  nikiJerlalft'  i'ftaiisi^y'^ttfife^  Tt^s'telekfed  ioi'  the 
reason  that  heat  could  be  supplied  to  the  exterior  of  the  idrutn  by 
building  a  wood  fire  underneath.  This  fire  was  maintained  •  to 
prevent  the  mixture  from  adhering  to  the  mixing  blades,  and  It 
proved  quite  effective,  though  occasionally  they  would  have  to  be- 
cleaned  with  a  chisel  bar,  particularly  when  this  aggregate  was 
not  sufflckintly  heated  before  being  admitted  to  the  irilxture.'  it 
little  "dead  oil"  applied. to,  the  discharge  chute  and  to  the  shovels, 
wheelbarrows  and  other  tools  effectually  prevented''the '  cohctfite 
from  adhering  to  them.  ^  ^  . 

The  method  of  depositing  the  concrete  was  practically  tl^e  same 
as  that  used  in  laying  cement  sidewalks.  Wood  strips  attached  to 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  provided  templates  for  gaging  the 
thickness  of  the  base  and  for  leveling  off  the  surface.  The  wood 
covering  ponsisted  of  a  layer  of  2-ijn.  plarjks,  covered  by  matched 
hardwood  flooring.  In  placing  the  planking,  the  base  was  covered 
with  a  'A -in.  layer  of  hot  pitch,  into  which  the  planks  were  pressed 
Immiedlately,  the  last  plank  laid  being  toe-nailed  to  the  preceding. 
plank  just  enough  to  keep  the  Joint  ight.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
planks  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  base  that  they  could  be  removed 
only  with  difficulty.     The  Jiardwpod  surface  was  put  on  in  the  usual 

ITh^^. prices  of  materlal)S.an(J'Wft^**<^0'"  the  work  were  as  follows:; 

Pitch/" bulk,   per  \b..  .n'<!i.'i'iiiu-id<i.u'iuii\ $  0.0076 

,.:..Grave)  per  cu.,  yd.  •■  r  v-"-^'ii*ir5B,-  ^.•'*  •  hr  -^ -,  l-^O,    . 

Spruce  sub-floor,  per  M.  ft.  B.  M 15.00  . 

Hardwood  surface,  per  M.  ft.  B.  M ZS.M-  "    "'   ' 

.'Laborers   per.  10-hoUr   dayt .  vivii.'iri3.  auo^jjBtiullBBfto   J»oO 

Foreman,    per    lO-hour    day 4.00     __i i_ 

Carpenters,    per    10-hour,  , day. ^^..^.,^.^j^^^ „^.^^|4|^.^,^^, 


At  theae  prices  and  not  includins  a  snuiU  admiuist ration  cost  or 
the  copt  of  tools  and  plant,  the  cost  of  the  floor  consisting  of  4  ^  ina> 
of  concrete.  2  ins.  of  «iu:uce.  s^b-fleoring  and  ~.  -rd^ood  finist^ 

was  as  follows:  .       .  i     • 

Per  wj.  ft.       -""l 

-,„.   [a^tch    :$0.«4         •'■ 

.    .        Oravel    0.02  ^'V 

'•' "       Spruce,   for   sub-lloor o  .;.:i 

Hardwood    for    surfacing i jV^S  *^ 

Labor,   mlxinc;. H.uii         7- 

•    "      Labor,     laying.  . »j>\:>  _ 

'"   ■•     Carpenter  ■  wc»rk o.o.'.^  ■>« 

.,rt 

Total  per  sq.  ft io.l'Jo         j,,j 

Cost  of  Passenger  Stations — In  the  Railroad  Gazette,  Sept.  16,' 
1904,  p.  ^50,  photographs  are  gt\en  of  a  passenger  station  of  the 
Santa  Fe  at  Oakland,  Calif.  It  is  204  ft.  long-.  Including  arcades, 
and  64  ft.  wide,  total  11.000  sq.  ft.,  and  its  cost  was  112,000.  The 
main  part  is  tw^o  stories  high.  It  haS  arcades  12  ft.  wide-  running 
entirely  around  it.-  The- buikbiig  Is  Spanish  mission  style,  WUlt 
of  steel  lath  covered  with  concrete  and  witb  red  tile  roof.        ■  "H   ' 

A  one-story  brick  passenger  station  built  In  1898  at  Quiocy,  IlL, 
for  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R..  cost  $75,000,  or  J4.27  per  sq.  ft.  It  is 
58  X  304  ft.,  and  has  a  tower.  20  ft.  square  at  the  roof  level,,  rising 
to  a  height  of  150  ft.  The  walls  of  the  station  are  of  red  pressed 
brick,  with  trimmings  of  sandstone  and  terra  cotta.  The  walls  ,are 
22  ft  high.  The  roof  is  of  Spanish  tile,  with  a  pitch  of  30*.  J^he 
interior  finish  is  an  enameled  brick  wainscoting,  and  plastered  Walls 
and  ceiling.  The  waiting  room  (54x70  ft.)  has  a  marble  tile 
floor,,  and  the  othfer  ^obms  have  mosaic  tile  floors. 

Cost  of  Four  Frame  Depots*.— TWs  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  that .  we  shall  publish  on  the  cost  of  railway  buildups. 
While  they  are  typical  railway  structures,  still  the  cost  data  will  l»e 
found  equally  valuable  in  'Csthnating  the  costs  of  buildings  erected 
for  other  purposes.  .      .  ;      .,         -.         .>    ,-  . 

,  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  tlnit  the  labor  cost  of  framing 
and  erecting  plain  buildings  averages  from  410  to  ?U  per  1,600 
ft.  B,  M,  This  fact  will,  be  cjearly  brougW:  out  In  these  articles, 
and  it  will  be  of  great  a^ssistanca  to  anyone  who  is  cp^lled  upon,  to 
estimate  the  cost  of-a  plain  frame  biulding.  Wa^es  will  be  given 
\n  each  cascL,  but  the  reader  ia.cautjoned  against  supposing  thatiiu^ 
increase  in  wages  necessarily  involves  a  corresponding  increase  ia 
cost.  A  high  priced  carpenter  is  usually  more  efficient  than  a  low 
priced  carpenter,  the  very  fkct  th*t  he  is:  high  priced  often  being 
evidence  in  itself  that  he  is  correspondingly  more  competent  than 
the  low  priced  man.  A  coritractor  who. pays  $3.50  a  day  for 
carpenters  -wnlj  usually  get  more. work  done  for  the  money  than  will 
a  railway  company  that  pays  ?2.5<>- a  day  for  its  ^'company  car- 
penters."' Railways  have  a  policy  of  paying  very  Jow;  wagrps,  under 


*Engin€erinff-C<mtr4ifiinff,  A,\i^.  28.  1907... 
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the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  economizing  thereby.  In  conse> 
quence,  they  usually  secure  lazy  or  incompetent  day  workers. 
Perhaps,  with  their  present  lack  of  system  in  keeping  costs  of 
construction,  the  railways  would  gain  nothing  by  employing  higher 
priced  men. 

The  work  that  we  are  about  to  describe  was  done  by  "company 
forces,"  carpenters  receiving  ?2.50  for  10  hours.  As  Is  usually 
the  case  in  day  labor  jobs,  the  rnen  were  very  slow. 

The  method  of  summarizing  the  costs  of  buildings  is  our  own. 
Records  kept  by;  railways  are  usually  so  jumbled  up  as  to  be  of 
no  use  in  comparing  the  costs  of  similar  structures  or  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  cost  of  any  particular  structure  has  been  reasonable 
or  not  This  is  largely  because  the  engineering  department  is  not 
in  charge  of  building  construction,  or,  if  it  is  in  charge,  the  engineers 
take  little  interest  in  worlc  which  does  not  seem  to  be  engineering. 
There  is  crying  need,  for  cost  analysis  engineering  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  building  construction,  but  particularly  on  railways. 

The  cost  of  those  plain  frame  depots  may  be  conveniently  dis- 
tributed under  B6vdn  headings : 

Lumber.  '  *^2I  tu  JIujJ 

Shingles.  I'TS,*.*  -.o  .0<».^ 

'  Mlllwork.  ' ' 

■   Hardware. 
'  Paint. 

^^sonry. 

The  first  six  itemscwrer  the  materials.  The  labor  item  can  be 
subdivided  to  suit  each  particular  kind  of  work.  ,     ;      ,     of 

The  weight  of  each  building  of  standard  design  should  be  esti- 
mated, so  that  the  items  of  freight  and  team  haulage  can  be  ac- 
curately  predicted,   but   this  is  rarely   done  by   railway   companies. 

The  number  of  square  feet  of  ground  floor  area  should  be  stated, 
and  the  cost  of  each  building  reduced  to  costs  per  square  foot, 
both  in  dollars  and  cents  and  in  percentages. 

Cost  of  a  2i  X  60  Ft.  Depot. — Tlnis  was  a  small  combination 
passenger  and  freight  depot,  of  very  plain  design,  without  a 
masonry  foundation  and  without  plastering.  The  building  was  one 
story,  24x60  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  wooden  platform  in  front  and 
ends,  and  a  cinder  platform  extension. 

This  depot  had  an  area  of  1,440  sq.  ft,  exclusive,  of  the  platform. 
Weight.  '      '    '    •  Lbs. 

30  M.  at  3,300  lbs ,  .-Pi'?.  A 99,000 

20  M.  siiingles  at  150  Iba..,.  iiucn.j93,i 3,000 

-,  Mlllwork       ..  ..4  ...i,.,,^V».fc^.^vfi.J..}4;«|.i.  .■.••••  •        1-000 

Hardware    ...,.,  ^jftjvif.f  1>>-  V'>nr->\T  ir  '^vtil-  ev-  •  •  •     1.600 
1,100     brick '?./;...../..... 6,000 

Total,   55  tons... '.O.^t/JS.iWl^.JW^iWTVW'^.. 110,600      i' 
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g.025  ft.  B.  M..  at  |8.00 %  64.20 

12,800  ft.  B.  M.,  No.  2  com.  S.  I.  S..  at  |8.50 108.80 

1.400  ft.  B.  M..  1  In.  oak,  at  |10.0« 14.00 

3.000  ft.  B.  M..  %  X  8  ft.  to  18  ft.  at  114.00 42.00 

2.7©0  ft.  R  M..  No.  2D.  siding,  at  114.40. 38.88 

1.100  ft.  B    M..  No.  3  flooring,  at  $12.00 13.20 

832  ft  B.  M.,  No.  1  flooring.  atJlS.lO 15.89 

30,057  ft  B.M..  total  romber,  imzt  av. 1296.97 

Shinglea. 
20  M.  shingles,  at  $1.10 $   22.00 

Mllwork. 

900  lin.  ft.  mlscel.  moulding,  at  Ic $  9.00 

225  lin.  ft.  5  In.  crown  moulding,  at  3c.  .-.•..  ...;■  6.75 

1  transom,  3  doors.  9  windows ..;;:::;;;  24.00 

Frames  for  doors  and  windows 16.00 

Total   miUwork    I  55.75 

Hardvcare. 

8  rolls  tar  paper  at  75c $   6.00 

900  lbs.  nails,  at  2  ^c 22.60 

Locks,  knobs,   hingds.   etc. 9.00 

Total     hardware $37.50 

Paint. 
Paint  23  gals,  at  70c $16.10 

Masonry. 
Brick,  1,100,  at  $8.00 $   8.80 

Labor. 

Building  depot 

38  days  foreman,  at  $80:00  per  mo $   98.38 

87  davs  carpenter,  at  $2.50 217.50 

51.2  days  helper,  at  |l.i5. . 90.05 

176.2  days  total,  at  $2.32  average $406.38 

Putting  up  ladders. 

2  days  carpenter,   at   $2.50 $      5.00  - 

Painting  depot.  r 

14  days  helper,  at  $1.75 $  24.50 

Building  chimney. 

4  days  mason,  at  $4.00 $  10.00  . 

Filling  cinders  in  platform. 

2  days  section  foreman,  at  $50.00  per  mo. $      3.20 

6  days  labor,  at  $1.05 .t; 6.30 

8    days   labor,    total $     9.50 

Tools    .....i..%  38.50 

Siunmary : 

Materials.  Total.    Per  cent 

30,057  ft  B.  M.,  at  $13.23 $296.97  33..2 

20  M.  shingles,  at  $1.10 22.00  2.4 

Millwork     55.75  6.1 

Hardware     37.50  4.1 

23  g -Is.  paint  at  70c 16.10  1.8 

1.100    brick,   at    $8.00...... 8.80  1.0 

Total    materials $437.1^       4«.6 
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Labor. 
176.2    ciaj-s  labor  building,   at   |2.32.  . , .  .|*P6.?8       45.3 

'>.   c\'AV!i  Inhnr    fiiit  lin  In^lrtprs    nt    3,9.  fift  m     5  00  :  0.6 

2!  8 


l.S 
O.'J 


176.2  ciaj^s  labor  building,  at  |2.32.  . , .  .|*06.?8 
2  days  labor,  put  up  ladders,  at  $2.50.  ,.  ,  •/.  5.00 
1,4  days  labor,  painting,  at  $1.75 54.50 

4  days  labdr,  building  chimney,  at  $4.00  16.00 
8,.days  labbi-,  filling  cinders,  at  $1.20...'..  .    -8.50 

J'otal    labor.... u...  $460. 38        51.4 

Total   materials   and    labor $897.50     100.0 

ii?^eif[htj  55   tons,   200  mi.,    VaC  ton  mile..$   55,00 

*  y  5  ^.  5  u 

Tools    (excessive  in  this  case) 38.50 

Grand     total $990.00 

Per.  sq.  ft.  Per  cent. 

Materials.... $0,304  44.2' 

Liabor     :.:::;. .,  .,.  v.^j..,^  .,s.  .^x.  ,0.319t        46.5 

Freight    ..■,■...■.■.■.■.■.'.'.  .'.^ -..■.-. ^w- hrw*  ••-••    0.038  5.5i 

Tools     .....•.•...•.■....■......!;.... 0.027  4.0 

'Total'    .■ $0,688       i'oo^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  price  of  lumber  was  very  low. 
The  total  labor  was  $.460,  which  is  practically  $15  per  1,000  ft. 
B.  M.  in  the  depot  and  platform;  If  we  exclude  the  labor  of  build- 
ing the  chimney,  painting  the  depot  and  spreading  the  finder  plat- 
form, the  labor  cost  $406,  or  about  $13  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.,  yet  some 
time  was  lost  by  the  crew  waiting  for  lumber  to  arrive.  This  lost 
time  shOTlld  ha,ve  bfeen  recorded,  but  was  not. 

Cost  of  Another  2k  x  60  Ft.  Depoi.-^Tjtiis  depot  was  similar 
to  the  last,  eiccept  that  7,200  ft.  B.  M.,  of  second-hand  car  sills 
(8x16  ins.),  were  used  for  posts  and  stringers  of  the  platform. 
Grading  of  the  depot  grounds  was  an  unusually  expensive  item. 

.  Lumber. 

8,0fr0  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $8.50 $  68.00 

7,200   ft.    B.    M.    (8   in.   x   16   in.)    second-hand, 

•■■at '$4.0-0  .  .  ...  ........... ;..... .  2*8.80 

6,400  ft.  B.  M.,  S.  I.  S.,  at  $10-1)0 64.00 

8,9'00  ft;  B.  M.,  S.  I.  S:,  1  in..-  '^t  $12:00 .  106.80 

1,050  ft.   B.   M.,   com.   floor,   at   $12.50 13.1:; 

3.«00  ft:  B.  M.,  com.  celling,  at   $12.50 45.00 

900  ft.  B.  M.,  clear  floor,  at  $21.00 13.^0 

2,600  ft.  B.  M.,  drop- siding  No.  2,  at  $21.00 54. GO 

300  ft.  B-  M.,  com.  ceiling,  a.t  $15.00 4.50 

38,950  ft.  B.  M.-.- total  lumber $403:72 

Shingles. 

23  'M.  shingles. : at  ll.eo..'. $   36. SO 

Millwork. 

1,200  lin.  ft.  molding,  at   %c  av $     0.00 

Doors  and  windows   and   frames 70. 0<) 

pnfital    ^illwork $■  I'XOO  ■' 

ffarclivare.  '      '' 

5  rolls  ta'r  paperat  70c.  ..■.-.....■.•., ,;.-.,5-.v..  .  ..?     ■'.''^ 
Locks,   knobs,    hinges,  etc..  .-.•.•.•.  ...1^', i ?»,.•••  •         '  " 
1,400  lbs.  flails,  at  ^'^c.  ..•.•.-.•.•.  ...•;•.*•? >.7i'. ...      s:.0  .» 

>P^al    -Waf a Vftre-.  •. -. •. ■. •. .  ■.  ■. •. •.-. •.  ■.  •. •. •. ••  •.'^.'^.-ITV.^ rJi'W^ 


BUILDINGS.         IV.KH  ^S 

Pail**. 

34  gals,  paint,  at  75c %  25.50 

16  gals,  boiled  oil  and  turp -<.'.'m 

10  gals.  Roger's  black  raint,  at  |2.0o 2"  "<"i 

Total    paint i  .V;  O'j 

Masonry. 

1  M.   brick 5     s. .") 

'"■-Unloading  lumber. 

2  days,  carpenter,  at  |2.SQ.  k  ■.  i'^i .':''. . .'. .  *';  .-t. .  .  %     5.01> 
7  days,  helper,  at  $3.00.  ..»-kti.%%,*»-. •...•. -.•.-.•.. .  .      H.OO 

9  days,  total,  av.  at  $2.10. .a. $   19,00 

Building  and  painting  depot. 
33  days,  foreman,  at  $80.00  per  mo. $   86,66 

140.2  days,  carpenter,  at  $2.50 350.50 

74.1   days,   helper,  at  $2.00 148.20 

247.3  days,  total,  av.  at  $2.41. ..  ^ ^ $585.36 

Grading  depot  grounds.  .      .     >     ;    , 

5  days,  section  foreman,  at  $^.00  per  mo $  10.43 

153  days,  section  men.  at  $1.10 168.45 

158  days,  tptal  grading $178,901 

Tbols    J   26.00 

Sumoyary: 

Materials.  Totals.     Per  cent 

as.srso  ft.  B.  M.,  lumber $    4'03.72       32f.7 

23  M.  shingles,  at  $l.«<i« „...^,.         36>"         ^  <> 

MUlwork    ...'......... ..^^j*.,f.    __    »? 

Hardware    ............  ......■.^.. ... .         44 

44  gals,  paint,  and  16  gals,  oil  and  turp.         54.-^  iA 

1,000  brick. , 8.00         0.6 


Total    materials    626.32       51.0 

Labor. uiif^iiui:    jx>;r'A 

9  days,  unload  lumber,  at  $2.11 $      t9.^V^^^'i.6 

247.3  days,  buil'iing.  at  $2.41 585.36.:    47.4 

Total    labor.... $    604.36       49.0 


Total  materials  and  labor $1,230.88     100.0 

Preigbt,  70  tons  at  $1.00 < .        TOlOO 

Tools    26.00 

Grading  depot  grounds 178.90 

Grand    total .i .'.-.  .€4':f  1,505.78 

.........  Per  aq.  ft.  Per  cent 

Materials    $0.4i6         41.7 

Labor *  *.  *i  ..  1 4*  4  j,.  ^  .. .  Aji.j-    0.4*0  40.2 

Freight     .V.V.VVA^.V.'A-.A/.-.^^W.vJ.:-,   0.049  4.7 

Tools    . .  .........•.•...•..■..•..•..;.! 4f«- i. O-Dlft         1-6 

Grading    ....•.....■..■.;.;.. ..;.;.-;.;. ..    0.124  11.8 


Total     .-.....•.......•..•.•.•.■.•.. ..;....  .$1,045        100.0 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  labor  on  the  depot  exclusive  -of  grading 

the  grounds,  amounted.  tO  $61^.     TW*  to  a  trifle  more  tliaii   $15.50 

per   1,000  ft  B.   M '     ' 

It   will   be   noted   that  the  paint  for   this    depot    cost    four   times 

what  paint  cost  for  the  other  depot  indicating  the  necessity  of  so 
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classifying  costs  as  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  qulclily  made  with 
a  view  to  discovering  "leaks." 

Cost  of  a  30  X  J,8  Ft.  Depot. — This  depot  has  the  same  area, 
1,440  sq.  ft.,  as  those  previously  described,  but  is  wider  and  shorter. 
The  labor  of  building  this  depot  cost  $542,  which  Is  equivalent  to 
a  little  more  than  f  13  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M. 

"Weight.  Lbs. 

41   M.   at   3.300   lbs 135.300 

21  M.  shingles,  at  150  lbs 3,150 

Millwork    .... ...;.; 1.000 

Hardware     1,600 

1,000     brick 6,000 

6    bbls.    cement. 2,400 


Weight,    75    tons .„ 149,450 

Lumber.  ""'■;<•■  J*^ 

10,255  ft.  B.  M.,  at  f   7.00.... , $  71.79 

10.940  ft.  B.  M.,  S.  I.  S.  2B,  at  |7.50 82.05 

3,920  ft.  B.  M.,  S.  I.  S.,  at  $7.50 29.40 

4,600  ft.  B.  M.,  No.  2  boards,  at  $11.90 54.74 

2,800  ft.  B.  M.,  1x6  siding,  at  $14.00 39.20 

1,100  ft.  B.  M.,  1x4  flooring,  D.  M.,  at  $19.00...  20.90 

1,700  ft.  B.  M.,  2x6  selected,  D.  M.,  at  $8.50 14.45 

139  ft.  B.  M.,  S.  4  S.,  No.  2  dr.,  at  $17.00.  ......  2.36 

568  ft.  B.  M.,  S.  I.  S.,  at  $10.00 5-.68 

200  ft.  B.  M.,  S.  4  S.,  at  $19.00 7.28 

4,437  ft.  B.  M.,  8  in.  x  16  in.,  S.  H.,  at  $4.00 17.75 

40,729  ft.  B.  M.,  total  av.,  at  $8.50 $345.60 

21   M.   shingles,  at  |1.76. $   36.75 

Millwork.  <  ; 

1,380  lin.  ft.  molding  at  %c $   10.35 

Windows,   doors  and  frames 48.00 

Total    millwork $  58.36 

Hardware.  *'' 

11  rolls  tar  paper  at  65c I  7.15 

750  lbs.   nails  at  2^c 16.90 

Locks,   knobs,   hinges,   etc 5.60 

Miscellaneous 9.60 

Total     hardware f  39.25 

Paint.  i 

30  gals,  outside  paint  at  60c $  18.00 

20  gals,  inside  paint  at  85c 17.00 

Total  paint $  35.00 

■  Masonry. 

liOOO  brick  at  $9.00 $     9.00 

24  sacks  cement  at  $1.00 24.00 

3  sacks  lime  at  60c.. 1.80 

Total    masonry $  34.80 

Labor.  j 

Unloading  material.     '"  '"'"•';'/' 

1  day  foreman  at  $80.00  per  mo.,  v. .$  2.67 

5  day  carpenters  at   $2.50 12.50 

10  day  helpers^t  $2.00 j,_. .;-,,..;.,.  .,,.,•  .-„:, 20.00 

16  Total  ar.J  ^astOf.'iWS^i .  J9ii»t>.  :iPfi}V.9i}l $  35.17 


BUILDINGS. 


lllf 


Putting  in  foundation. 
S  day   carpenters  at   J2.50. 
4  day  helpers  at  %1.0Q..... 


T.rr.r:::::^  ":oo 


9  Total  av.    $2.30 |  20.60 

Building  depot. 

27      days,  foreman,  at  J80.00 I   69.77 

87.5  days,  carpenter,    at    $2.50 218.75 

50.5  days,  helper,    at   $2.00 101.00 


165  days,   total  av.   $2.36 .f889.52 

Painting  dePQt,  •,/  )■    •, 

6  days,  carpenter,  at  $2.50. 
9  days,  helper,  at  $2.00.... 


tT'Uh'W' <   15.00 

,,,,,, 18.00 


15  days,  total  av.   $2.20.., .,.,.,,,,,,,...$  33.00 

Excavating  for  platform  and  privy. 

9  days,  helper,  at  $2.00 .$  18J>0 

Unloading  cinders  and  build  cinder  platfortQ.    . 
18.5  days,  helper,  at  $2.00 .?t"»T.«0 

.U  .H   -*!  ?'y\^ 


Building  chimney. 
1.5  days,   bricklayer,  at  $3.50. 
2.0  days,  helper,  at  $2.00 


4.00 


3.5  days,  total  av.  $2.70 $      9.25 

Tools    I   60.00 

Summary: 

MaiteriaU.  Totals.  Per  cent 

40,729  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $8.50 $  345.60 

21   M.    shingles  at  ^1.75 ;...  36.75 

Mlllwork    58.35 

Hardware    39.25 

PUlrit    35.00 

Masonry   34.80 


31.8 
3.4 
5.3 
3.5 
3.2 
3.2 


.$    549.75        W.i 


Total     

Labor. 

16  days,  unloading.  $2.20 $  35.17 

9  days,  put  in  foundation,  at  $2.30....  20.50 

165  days,  build  depot.  $2.36 389.52 

15  days,  paint  depot,   $2.2<^ •.......•  38.00 

9  days,  excavation,   $2.00 18.00 

lJi.5  days,   build  cinder  platform,   $2.00  37.00 

3.5  days,  build  chimney.  $2.70 9.25 


3.2 
1.9 
35.8 
3.0 
1.6 
3.3 
0.8 


Total     labor... ■. . . . .  .-i-i.iWTjf    542.44        49.6 

Total  materials  and  labor 1.092.19      100.0 

Tools     (excessive)  .•.....-.•..•..•.•.•.•.  .H*       60.00 


Total     $1,152.19 

Freight.  75  tons,  .^0  mL,  at^c  ton  mi.        7S.0O 


Orftnd    total. )(.'. $1,227.19 

-  -  Cost 

per  sq.  ft.  Per  cent 

Materials    $0,385 

Labor  ■  fw . ...... :\.\.:\-.\.J^:\.\y.\-, 0.378 

Tools   \. v.:::... ■.:.... \^:.A^V.^... . . .  0.042 

Freight     ". '. '. ". '. '. '. ". ".  •. .  •.  •. '.  •.  •.  ■.  •.  •.  •.  -.•..•.•.....    0.052 

r'fitht*^  .................... ...:.. . .  .$0,857       100.0 


44.8 

44.0 

5.0 

6.2 
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Cost  of  a  SO  X  60  Ft.  Depot.— This  depot  Is  of  the  satrie  general 
type  a^  the  others,  but  larger,  having  an  area  of  1,800  sq.  ft 
It  will  be  noted  thai  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  second- 
hand car  sills  (15,200  ft.  B.  M.),  used  in  building  the  platform. 
The  labor  cost  was  $714,  or  nearly  $12  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  The 
labor  of  painting  the  depot  was  very  high.  The  cost  of  the  paint 
)ras  not  $20,  yet  the  labor  of  painting  was  nearly  $Z0, 

■  Weight. ^  [^^jj^^Lbs. 

61,000  ft.  B.  M.,  at  3,300..., .VV'.".  ZV.  201,000 

26  M.  shingles,  at  150. . .  n*;  j-i'l.  <•*. . '. 3,900 

Millwork 1 1 . . .  .<iV-.-.*.  ;; 1,000 

Hardware     , , , 1,600 

Brick .  V .  %  %  V  t . ,.  %  t .  ^%-^L  ym.  kJ.o.T.  *'-  .6,000 

Stone    .,  ,,.,,j.  j,,^  •iftie.trciq-  •!■•>  Si^r-'ff  21.600 

Total  weight,  118.  tons ,  .00.£* 235,100 

Lumber.  •"  "'^^^'•''  ^'""^  ^''''^  ''"' 

8,108  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $8.50..' $   51.92 

6,912  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $8.50 68.75 

1,440  ft,  B.  M.,  S.  I.  E.,  $8.50. i......:..,..H«>i.,. ,12.24 

3,700  ft.  B.  M.,  boards,  $8.50 ' ..      31.45 

4,300  ft  R  M.,  S.,  I.  S..   $9,00,.(ir.'J.%,Vi.,.tr.1.*;.,f' 38.70 

9,189  ft  B.  M..  S.  I.  S.,  $9.00 82.70 

10,900  ft  B.  M.,  No.  2  floor,  ceiling  and  siding, 

$18.50     201.«l?TnTf/8 

408  ft  B.  M.,  No.  2,  S.  4  S..  $26.00 10.63 

836  ft  B.  M.,  S.  1.  S.,  $25.00 20.90 

70  ft  No.  2,  S.  4  S.,  $1.00 .'.  .u,  ,il 2.17 

16,200  ft  B.  M..  a  In.  X  la  in^.S;  H.  XffoT'  rtatri,      • 

form) ,:    $4.00 .,.  ...i-    60.80 


61,063  ft  B.  M.,  total  av.  $8.73 .$531.91 

.  Shingles. 
26  M.  shingles,  $1.72 $  ;46.t>0 

Millwork.  ' 

1,-540  ft  moulding  at  Ic ..$  15.40 

6  dpors,  9  windows  and  frames 60.60 

i,Totai  muiwork. ;.;.;.;.;.;.;.;.;. « $  76.oo 

.'Hardware.  i;  „.,'  ",^.:^^t 

11  rolls  bldg.  papgr,  57c...  .fr^.fc^.,.^.3„CT,M3-!7Mori-|  „°-27 

900    lbs.   nails,   2M!C ,..:... 22.50 

Locks,  knobs,  hinges,  etc..,. .......................... •■•    -21.00 

',                   ...  .Todxil  bni:  .  -    .„  -- 

Total    hardware ........ .,..(^-, ?  49.77 


Paint. 


13  gals.  O-  B.  palnf  50e. 9^. i3,J« *!«£:.  Ano^srl     6.50 

14  gals,  boiled  oil,  37J^c 5.25 

16  gals,  inside  paint  50c 8.0« 


1,000  bricks,    $9.00 .V.  ...•.•....■.•... .  -t'J-^ 

144  cu.  ft  undressed  stone,  70c.  ...•.'.•.■.•.■.  ..•...•  1"2J8?!t 
l%,bbls.  lime,  85c ................       I-99,-, 

Total    masonry $111.08 


BUILDINGS.  an 

Labor. 

Unloading  material. 

6.5  days,   carpenter.   $2.50 1  l«-25 

17.7  days,  section  men,   11.15 20. 3» 

24.2  days,  total  av.  $1.50 1  3«.«0 

Trucking*  lumber. 

1      day,  foreman,  at  $80.00  per  mo. $     2.85 

5      days,    carpenter,    $2.&0 12.50 

29.6  days,    helper,    $2.00.  .^^.V-^V;. 59.00 

35.5  days,   total  av.   $2.09 $  74.08 


•Note. — Track  was  a  long  distance  from  depot. 

Clearing  snow  off  timber. 

3  days,  helper,  at  $2.00 $     «.00 

Erecting  depot. 

21  days,  foreman,  $80.00  per  mo $  B4.1ft 

114  days,  carpenter,   $2.50 285.00 

24  days,  helper,  $2.00. 48.00 

159  days,  total  av.   $2.44 $387.19 

Painting  depot. 

2  days,  foreman.  $80.00  per  mo $     5.16 

1  day,    carpenter,    $2.50 2.50 

31  days,  helper,   $2.00 62.00 


34  days,   total  av.  $2.05 $   69.66 

Unloading  cinders. 

10.8  days,  section  foreman,  S55.00 $   19.19 

7.0  days,  section  laborers,  $1.20 7.95 

15.1  day4  section  laborers.  $1.05 ^.     16.^ 

sz.'s  Totahav.  $1.3©:;;;:::.'... .;....$  43.04 

Building   platf ono. 

7      days,    foreman,    $80.00 $  18.07 

17.6  davs,    carpenter,    $2.50 44.00 

11.2  days,   helper,    $2.00 22.40 


5.4  days,  carpenter,  $2.50 %:  13.^9 

Tools $51.00 

Summary : 

Materials.  Totals.     Percent. 

61.063  ft  B.  M..  $8.73 $  531.91  34.4 

2«  M.  shingles.  $1.72 45.00  2.9 

Millwork    ?6.V0  4.9 

Hardware    49.77  3.2 

Paint    19.75  1.3 

Masonry     .......... 111.08  7-2 

,  Total    5    833.51  -  ,f  3.9 
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Labor. 

24.2  days,  unload,    $1.50 $  36.60  2.4 

35.5    days,    trucking,    |2.09 . 74.08  4.7 

3.0  days,  clear  snow,   ?2.00 6.00  0.4 

159.0  days,  erect  depot,   $2.44 387.19  25.0 

34.0  days,  paint  depot,   $2.05 69.66  4.5 

32.9  days,  unload  cinders,   ?1.30 43.04  2.8 

35.8  days,  build  platform,   $2.36 84.47  5.5 

5.4  days,  build  privy,  $2.50 13.50  0.8 


Total     ...i;. ::■........:. ....$714.54        46.1 

Total  materials  and  labdi*: .",,,,  »i. . ,  .$1,548.05 
Tools    ■ •.•.•.-.';•.-:?..;  I .  '■      51.00 

Total ..^'ii-??.;V4i.  .11,598.05 

Freight,    118   tons :.;:...'...       118.00 • 

Grand    total.  . .  .^,^.f>  ^,j...;-f»»p  ^-:%::^,f  •,•  $1,716.05  iJoVT* 

"'   '  Cost 

per  sq.  ft.  Per  cent. 

Materials    .,.....$0,463  48.« 

Labor      ,.^.,0.397  41.6 

Tools     ; .  .V  0.028  2.9 

Freight 0.066  6.9 

Total $0,954        100.0 

Cost  of  57  Frame  Depots. — The  following  data  relate  to  a  rather 
cheap  class  of  railway  stations  built  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  by 
company  labor.  Carpenters  received  $2.50  per  10.  hr.  day.  Lum- 
ber was  exceedingly  cheap,  hence  the  cost  of  materials  is  not  typical. 
I  have  charged  the  entire  cost  of  labor  against  the  lumber,  as  that 
enables  us  to  compare  costs  in  terms  of  the  M.  ft.  B.  M.,  which 
is  the  best  single  unit  for  such  comparisons. 

The  average  cost  of  five,  first  class,  combination,  one-story 
depots  (24  3f  75  ft)  was  a^  follows  per  depot: 

'.'.': ::  [". ; : .  Total.    Per  sq.  ft. 

'Materials   .•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•;.■ $1,450         $0.80 

-Labor    ,,..,.;,     ,927  «.>2 

Total     -.,»1-f  2,377  $1.32 

There  were  69  M.   (including  platforms)  In  ,^ch  depot,  hence  the 

labor  cost  was  $13  per  M. 

The   average   cost    of    three,    third    class,    combination,    one-story 

depots  (24  X  55  ft.)  was  as  follows  per  depot: 

'    Total.    Per  sq.  ft. 

Materials    $    964         $0.75 

iiabor    ,.i  j....i.'. .'     726  0.56 

CC  — 

•-■       Total     $1,690  $1.30.. 

There  were  39  M.  (Including  platforms)  in  eact^  deppt,  hence  the 
labor  cost  >vas  $18  per  M. 

The  average  cost  of  18  fourth  class,  coimblnatlon,  pne-story 
depots^  (16  X  48  ft.)  was  as  follows  per  depot: 

■••■•:  Total.    Per  sq.  ft. 

^iaterlals     .'.■.■.•.•,*.•.■. $480  $0.62 

^Labor     .......;•.■.. 320  0.42 

'    Total    ....  .i $800         $1.04 
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There  were  20  M.  (including  platforms)  per  depot,  hence  the 
labor  cost  was  |16  per  M. 

The  average  cost  of  15  fourth  class,  combination,  one-story 
d^rats  (16  X  68  ft.)  was  as  follows  per  depot : 

TotaL    Per  sq.  ft. 

Materials     I    700         $0.64 

Labor     533  0.4> 

Total      11,233  $1.1$ 

1 

There  were  26  M.  per  depot,  hence  the  average  labor  QOkt  waa 
$20  per  M. 

The  average  cost  of  five,  second  class,  combination,  two-story 
depots   (24  X  59  ft)   was  as  follows  per  depot: 

TotaL    Per  sq.  ft. 

Materials     $1,480         $1.04 

Labor    1.150  0.81 

Total     $2,630  $1.85 

There  were  71  M.  per  depot,  h^nce  the  average  labdr  cost  was 
$16  per  M.  I 

The  average  cost  of  11  third  class,  combhiatidn^  .two-story 
depots  (24x55  ft)  was  as  follows  p^r  depot]: 

Total.    Per  sq.  ft 

Materials    $1,270         $0.96 

Labor    1.000  0.77 

Total    ^/4twi^*.i....«JJ2,270  $1.73 

There  were  51  M.  per  depot  hence  tne  average  lator  cost  was 
nearly  $20  i)er  M. 

The  Cost  of  Five  Frame  Section  Houses.* — ^In  this  Issue  we  griv« 
the  cost  of  five  frame  section  hpusea  These  were  built  in  the 
northwest  and  were  three  room  houses  of  very  cheap  construction, 
the  type  known  in  that  section  as  "Jap  houses."  The  work  was  done 
by  company  forcea  As  is  customary  for  day  labor  work,  nothing 
has  been  allowed  for  superintendence  and  general  office  expenses, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  houses  had  been  built  by 
contract 

The  three  room  houses  were  16x24  ft,  having  384  sq.  ft.  of  room 
space.     The  bill  of  material  for  each  house  was  as  follows: 
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Bill  of  Material  for  16  X  Zi  Section  Bouse.  ^ 

:                        FtB.  M.  <*-kJ 
44  pes.    2x12—2 ,.,.), .  ,-1^ 176   ,;it 

5  pes.     6x6 — 16 L  ......,,.•,  , 240    .        . 

18  pc&     2x8—16 ;... 384    ^^®° 

18  pes.     2x4 — 16 192 

36  pc3.     2x4 — 12 288 

2  pes.     1x6—14 14 

70  pes.     2k4 — 8. ' 375 

24  pes.     2x4^—14. , .,...., 192 

16  pes.     2x4 — 16 171 

4  pes.     2x2— 12.  .,  .».  .  V '16 

1,940   ft.   com.    boards,   sis 1,940 

95  pes.    1x10 — 10,    sls...,^,^.^., 792 

1  pes.'  2x12^— 12,    slB.'. ......... 24        '„ 

6  pes.    1x6—14,    sis 42    •  'J-* 

v'c '!.  -    .4  PCS.  .Ix;^r-Tl4,    sis ..,.,, V. ..,,  56   ,  ;  i" 

8    pes.     1x0 12,     sis rm-At'tjLt^'-tr^'.'f-^    »..i8.  ..^^..r 

1,700  ft.   1x6  D.  and  M.,  siyi-!'?/:?.^^^.  >.:{;•'!  .^1*W0^^°'^''^ 

270  ft.   1x6  D.  and  M.,  s2s 270 

95  pes.     1x3^10 237 

7  pes.    2x4—12,    s4s 56 

ll%x%xl2,    %    rd <iwvit...l44 

2  pes.    2x4 — 14,    s4s... s  ..,,»»...».... .7<><'4* 

4  pes.     4x4 — 6 S2 

5  M.    shingles. 
15  pes.   %xl% — 16  cover  moulding. 
18  pes.  8x10  flashing  tin. 

1  door  2.10x6.10x1%,  4  P,  and  G. 

1  door  frame,  as  above. 

2  doors  2.8x6.8x1  iy6,  4  P.  and  G.  P 
4  windows  10x16—1%,  12  Ita 

4  window  frames.  19b 
850  brick.                          ...,..„  .,,     ..^ 

,     10  lbs.  20d  nails.  '  ~ 

100  lbs.   8d  nails. 
25  lbs.  shingle  nails.  M 

10  sash  spring  bolts.  -I 

3  prs.  wrought  butta 

3  doz.  1-in.  No.  8  screwa 

1  sack  lime. 

2  rolls  tarred  paper.  ^_, 

3  rim  locks  and  knobs  completa  ^tsai 

5  gals,  outside  body  paint.  ':?  'd^eoil 
1  gal.  outside  trimming  paint.                       ._  .     . 

5  gals,   inside  body  paint.  "^'^  ^^  W3  silT 

1  gal.  inside  trimming  paint  '   "•'"'^   »^i 

,.'10-7'  ,  I-    ;       •  •  TOtt 

^.j^e  estimated  weight  Is:  ,    ^ 

Zr'u^.  >:;  V.  •.  ■:  •,  ■  Poun«»-  Ad 
7,200  ft.  B.  M.  at.  3.300  Iba 23,760         \ 

■''■■"■''    '5  *M  shingles  at  150  lbs... 750       ^-cd 

Millwork t  .:...i4..k*n. <•<'.:. .ft- 500   ,.;   ^ 

Hardware  and  paint 400      ,     ^ 

Brick 2,100      '"O^ 

Totai,-  v«,r  vv*.f -.t^f '^f  vM.'.f  •  T'^Tc?." 27,510       _.^^ 

For  practical  purposes  the  weight  can  be  considered  as  14  tona 
The  cost  of  materials  and  labor  for  each  house  was:         ,   ,    ■ ,' 
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HousB  Na  1.  .ioAoJl 

I.urrxher.  '  1,    ■••.•■i^nruiiu'i 

■:.   B.   M.,    j:.50 I15.S6 

-.  B.  M.,  sis,   Js 3S,22 

.-■■ .    :t.  B.  M..  lx«.  D.  and  M.;  #1*. ;..... MAS 

100  ft.  B.  M-.  19 JO 


"    -     ::.  B.  M.,  total,  t».10  Ta^fJ. !  T.'. . . ! |«5.95 

..ingles.  Star  S,  |1^35. «.75 

.'u'i..irorfc. 

Moulding    ..:::: ::::::i;:i;;};;;;::ii;;:. .%  2.50 

3  doors  and  4  windows .". », .    26.46 


Total    maiwork. $2S.9ft 

Hardvcare.  •  -  •       ii  i;     :  . 

2  rolls  tarred  paper,  85  ct«. ...«|.1J0 

1S5   lbs.   nails.  :.:.:.■.:..  .-r,':*::^.'.. ^.'J^.WW. . .~\^ 

Locks,   hinges,  etc. . .  .  * .  ...y.  vwrmn *•** 

18  pea  8x10  flashing  Vtn..:. V??^ -.t  '~^« 

Total    hardware ! ".  1.94 

Paini. 

5  gals,  a  a  body  paint  at  73  <Ax^^.f^,io^ $   3.75 

1  gal.  6.  s.  trimmings  at  TO  cts. .' . 70 

5  gala  i.  a  body  paint  at  80  cts. . , , ': 4.00 

H  gaL  L  »  trimmings  at  8»  eta . .  ' 43' 

Total    paint S   s.SS 

If asowry.  ■  •  -  •  - 

350  brick  at  |T.50 ...»  aj62 

:v  ..  Bi- '^T 

Lahor.  ..,,..      -, 

Engineering    •.••■%  4:0$"  ^^" 


Building  section  house. 

iJ»  day%  carpenter,  at,.f2.K0 ...v. f4|.;25- 

2.0  days,  bridgeman,  at  12.25'. .-...».  ....^,,,...      i^ 


Total ¥  4.^0 

M-  t  -  r 
Painting  -        ..;; 

4  days,  foi3t!ftiaii^'at!$2.5i> ^tHO.OO: 

Tools    ....-,-r-^- - g, 4.50 

SiimmAry:        '  ^cki'b^'u^il" 

Materials.  • 

TM&I&  Pet. 

7.255  ft.  B.  \L  Innjber  at  %9,Vk^.^^^^-^^,.\  65-95  29.0 

5  M.  ^lingles  ac  $1.33 6.75  2.9 

MiUwork     , ,.,,,,,,      28.96  12.8 

Hardware     ,,,.,...,,,,..»,»,,,,     11.94  5.2 

Paint     ^,.......^.,.,.,,..^.«.,»,..       8.88  3.9 

Masonry,  350  brick,.  J7,5Q.. .  2.62  1.1 


Total    materials.  >^....^.,. >......>.  ..>.  .tljSa.lO         54.^ 
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Labor. 

Engineering     %     4.05 

18.5  days  building  liouse,  %2A1 . .  i.f.^x  .  45.75 
2  days  building  flue,  ?2 . . ; : . ." ; :  g*.  lif^^  '  '  "" 
4  days  painting/ ?2.5a,...;^;L,„s..a  ;»,.. 


4.00 
10.00 


.«« 


Total    labor.  .•..,•,.■..•.•.•.■.■.■.•.•.■;.■.•.•,,'. J   63.80 
Tot^l  material  and  lajjor.,.  v*;* -r- -r-   188.90 

Too^s  . . . . . . . . . . . •. . . . . . . ■. , ..y.. :/::..:.     4.50 

F'i'eight,  14  tons  ( excessive  ch'g;. ) ":'. .'; .' .     33.44 


Total    $226.84        lOO.O 

.     .  J  ■,/  ,'i  -,Per  sq.  ft.  Per  cent 

Materials ..■....."..$0,326         55.2 

I.alKM-, 0.167         28.3 

TcfoiB  ■  ...... ... ... 0.012  2.0 

Freight     0.085         14.5 

,  Total     . . . . . . ...  ••.;.;.  "^.  .'^.^:7:^.':? 0.5 9,0       lOO.O 

't-  House  No.  2.  ft-^lfa    T' 

Unloading  material.  /i  ixiti     i^unJ" 

2  days,  carpenter,  at  $2.50 -f.  S^i^O 

Building   house.  •*"  • 

16.5  days,  carpenter,  at  $2.50. 41.25 

Building  flue.  ^^       

1,3  days,  mason,  at  $3 i  ttj.  ^  ,il  .ij?ji9.ft 

Painting.  / 

1  day,   foreman,  at  $2.50 JcUW  .  iii^'J^Q 

3  days,  helper,  at  $1.75 ...^     S^fiB 


■j,n'd. 


Total    labor .$  '7.7« 

"■    Tools    3.65 

Summary : 

Materials. 

.sauorf  ftoi  Total.  1^ 

7,255  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  at  JftHo'. . . . . '.  .$  65.95  30.9' 

5    M.    shingles  at   $1.35.......;.. 6.75  3.1 

Millwork     ,  ... 28.96  13.5 

Hardware     .. .. ...•.■.  .'.*.!  J.  J^.      11.94  5.6 

Paint     ...'• 8.88  4.1 

M^son/y,  350  brick,  $7.50 ,        2.62  1.2 

'^Tbtal  materials    $125.10  58.4' 

r  Labor. ,  i 

18.5  days,  building  house,  at  $2.50 $   46.25 

1.3  days,  building  flue,  at  $3 3.90 

Painting ii^^.ii; .  n  flli7«.f 


Total    labor .$  67.80 

Total  material  and  labor 182.90 

Tools     3.65, 

Freight     , 27.31 

i>^tal $213.86        100.0 

'■^  Per  sq.  ft.  Percent. 

Mait^rials    .■^,..<.. $0,326         58.7 

I^bor    .  ..:;;. .^^.ry. 0.150  27.1 

Todls     ..'/:?.  ..^... 0.009  1.6 

Freight 0.071         12.6 

•  Total    '. , .  .^ $0,656       100.0 


Hougs  £»o.  3. 
Labor. 

Unloading  materials. 
2  days,  carpenter,  at  $2.50 %  5.00 

Building  bouse. 
16  days,  carpenter,  at  $2.50. . . .« $40.00 

Cleaning  up  old  inateriaL 
1  day.  carpenter,  at  |2.5«.vi'."'.-:l.V I  2.80 

Painting.  .....■-, 

1  day  foreman,  at  $2.50 ,^JL%.M 

4  days,  helper,  at  $1.75 T.'^.OO 

•'  .     I't.   .^    jts    .i«U'jn    }»in  '  ■* — ' 

*Total    labor. .  .........^-^..j.,.j.,^..,^,... $  ».50 

precis    :..,,, v.vTvfVf.,,, , 4.18 

Summary: 

MaterktUt. 

7,2«r  JC  B.  M.  lumber,  at  $9.10 $  65.95  33.1 

'  Total.  Pet 

5  M.    shins^es  ait  |1.|S 6.75  3.S 

Millwork     .:.,.....:........ 28.9fi  14.« 

Hardware    ...» t.t»t II. 'J4  6.0 

Paint  ..:;. ■;:::'. s.ge        4.4 

Masonry.  350  btfcka.  at  $7.50 2.62  1.3 


Total   materials    ... ..,,.',;  .,,.,.^1135.10  62.7 

io6or. 

19  days  building  house.  «t  $2.5&. . . .  .-.-.f  -47.50  23.7 

Painting 9.50  4.7 

Total  labor   $  67.00  28.4 

Percent. 

Total   materials   and   labor $182.10  "Sfl.l 

Tools     4sl8  2.0 

Freight     13.79  6.9 


Total    $200.07  100.0 

Per  sq.  ft.  Per  cent. 

Materials ..$0,326  62.7 

Labor 0.148  28.4 

i^|ht-::::::::::::-:::^?^:«:;C^r*8l8— « 

fiil;aliM — 
0       100.0 

HOtTBE  "So.    i. 
Labor. 

Building  house: 
16.6   days,   carpenter,   at   $2.50 ...  ^ $41.80 

Building  flue: 
1  day.   carpenter,  at  $2.50... $2.50 

1  day,  helper,  at  $1.75 , lt75 

$4.25 
Paintinff. 
3  days,   foreman,  at  $2.50. . . .  .^;;;;;i;;;:i $  7.50 

2  days,  helper,  at  fl.75 .....  .■..■.■.■.■/.*.'.".■.■.■ 3.50 


Total  labor  ...;;;:;;;:.!.... $ii.oo 

Tools i  3.82 
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Sold  MART.  ' 

Materials.                                                       Total.  Per  cent 

7,255  ft.  B.  M.  lumber,  at.  ?9ilt)ij $   65.95  33.6 

5  M  shingles,  at  ?1.35 .,     .    6.75  ,3.3 

Millwork     *...•••  i  •      28.56  l4.7 

Hardware    .................  ..vf.t^.v''.'^.'';    '11.94  '      6.1 

Paint     .;ij.-»^jBtn.61^..      .  8;86  :  .    4,5 

Masonry,   350  brick,   ?7-50.  .  .^^jj.jjj. .,,,  ,    2,62,  ,l.j8 

Total   materials .fl25jl0  63.5 

OO.T^       .  .     .    .Gl.I*       ,: 

16.6  days  building  house,  at  ?2.50 %  41.50  21.1 

Building    flue    ...  .,.■,-.•,  ,-..•. ■,,,•,•.•,■,■.•...      4.25  2.2 

Painting   ....  .^.  .v,,.».ii,  I.  iiii  ;:;.  i      11.00  5.6 

Total  labor    $  ^^^■<:  asi^8.9 

.. '.".(:¥  s.ti  ,iafiif!f- .   "..'.^  ■'•  .-"tPfeT'cent. 

Total  materials  and  labor. $181.85  92.4 

Tools    ., ^,.,.^...       3.82  2.0 

Freight ..^  ,■.•...,■,•.•.  .vi;'.^  .V.     10.67  5.4 

V  f*    Total *,.  .•.■..,•.•,.  ..$196.?4'  100,0 

■    r                                                                       Per  sq.  ft.  Per  cent. 

Material    $0,326  63.4 

Labor    .  ..t  ,.;...,.,.,/*.<#.../,  .«>^.:. .    0.150  29.2 

Tools     ;. 0.010  2.0 

Freight    .,:.!.  ,f. ............  .•.r,,£8..Ja.  ,<>aiK>,r.:i.    Q.02S  5.4 


$0,514       100.0 
HocSB  No.  6. 

'>  JUnloading  materials : 

I.  day,  carpenter,  at  $2.50 ; '. '  ". ! '.  1 '  '. $  2.50 

"  'Building  house  : 

-*"|'0'|d£iys,  carpenter,  at  $2.50 50.00 

|.  )3&uilding  flue: 

^  jaays,    carpenter,    at    $2.50; ;..;.. 7.50 

-  Painting : 

fe'  days,   foreman,  at   $2.50-  .,m.,^», 12.50 

1  day,  helper,  at  $1.75 . . ::  .=11  J9^' 1,75 

Total  labor $14.25 

TOQlB,  ,,.,,...,,,..,,,..,..»,«,.,,..,, §  4.44 

Su.MM.iaWkj!^  U-,  . 

Materials.       . . .  . . ;  '^         Total,     Per  cen^. 

7,255  ft.  B.  M.  lumber,  at  $9.10 $  65.95         32.2 

5  M  shingles,  at  $1,35. 6.75  3.2 

MlUwork     ...J.-.-...      28,96  14.0 

Sardware  ■,.-.•.•.  .^•.•.•.^v.v.v.*'.V^-JV*•     11-94  5.8 

Paint    ......■....:■..■...■.■.:■.:■.  S:\/^.?:.       8:86  4.3 

^sogry,   350  bricks,   $7,60. '. ^^  ,2,6|2  .     .    1.3 

Total   materials    .- ,  ,•  / .- .•  ,•  .■  ,•  .• ; .•  .•  .• ; ,  ,$125,10  •    '60.8 
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Labor.  ■    '^ 

21  days  bylldins  house,  at  $2.50 (  ,S2.59 

&iildlng  flue ^« .  a   W* 

Painting: t,--.  .M-?* 

1-      "yotal    labor .%  74.25 

Total   materials  and   labor $199.35 

Tools ,^....       4.44 

Froight ..5.  ,,,.>^^»f, .        2.51 

,.  ,  ;,  Total .1206.30 

Per  sq.  ft 

Materials    ,y..)Uki<uve $0,326 

Labor    0.193 

.Tools 0.W2 

r^^^^   "::■■■  ■::^^.ft•1\rl:^ 

•il*  I?    "       $0,688       100,0 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  lumber  is  extremely 
low,  even  for  the  section  la  which  thie  parilicvhLr  building  work  was 
done. 

Per  sq.  ft  Per  cent 

Materials     $0,326  60 

•Labor     0.160  30 

Tools 0.010  2 

J^eight  ;:;;:.;;.::;. 0.045  8 

,     _.,  $0,541  100 

Since  the  weight  of  the  bnildings  is  given  in  all  cases,  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  the  freight  fbr"  any  given  haul.  •     ;     u;     ^ 

The  average  cost  of  the  labor  on  these  section  honSes  vrak  %t2  ■^e^ 
section  house.  There  were  7,250  ft.  B.  M.  in  each  section  "House, 
and,  if  we  charge  the  full  cost  of  the  labor  ($62)  against  this 
amount  of  lumber,  we  have  a  trifle  less  than  $9  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M. 

Cost  of  a  Blacksmith  Shop,  Barn  and  Telegraph  Office.* — We 
give  in  this  issue  the  detailed  cost  of  erecting  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
telegraph  ofHce  and  a  barn  for  railroad  purposes  in  the  Northwest. 
The  work  wds  done  by  day  labor.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  price 
of  lumber  is  very  low : 

BL1A.CKSMITH  Shop. 
Blacksmith  shqp^  2  0  x  3  0 .  f ^  j .  area  600  aq.  ft. 

Weight: 
2.120  ft.  B.  M.,  at  3.300  lbs.. 

4  %  M.  shingles, .  at  .150 

Hardware 


Pounds. 

u  .a 

U..ii. 

. . .6   996 
...     675 

..i.       35 
jt    — ^- 
...1 .7.706 

.   Total,  4. tons. .,,,.,. 

Lumber:     

320  ft.   B.   M..  at  $8.00. ., .......  ^. ..,.,.».  .^. .  ,$  2.56 

1,S00  fu  B.  M.  second  haaij^lt^ My? ^;i'- •■,??. -T-'-     7-20 

2.120  ft.  B.  M.  total,  at  $4.60   (av.) $  9.76 

4%  M  shingles,  at  $1.65 7;43 

-  ,■  ,    . '~ y,    if.  .  Iti.-i    V7ubntw.  s 
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Hardware:  .te<5o\l 

2»   lbs.    8d.   nails,   at   $2.10 v..  .iwv '.';:'.  ff^'O.IS 

5  lbs.   20d.    nails,   at   ?2.00 ...•..•.-.•.•.. .iO 

10  lbs.   3d  nails,  at   ?2.45 .■.•.-...•..• 25 

Total  hardwaTe  .  .• $  0.77 

Labor:  u<dGl,  L.n 

Stiperintendence     . .■.■.■.■,:•.■.■.. $   4. SO 

GArpenter,    10.4   days,   at   $2.10.,...- 21.82 

^■'^'   Total  labor    $26.62 

Sum  HAST. 

i.  Materials:  TotalR         Percent. 

2;i20  ft.  B.  M.,  at  ?4.60 $9.76  21.4 

4%   M  shingles,  at  $1.65 7.43  16.7 

Hardware 77  1.9 

•,-..:_,,  .-oo   jfii   tjBriJ  JjiTijc — i-tai  31 

tr>v/  iJio.v    Tot^l  materials    ..9iri|.,<-*{<i>. $17.96  4Q.0/y  //70I 

Labor    : $26.62  60.0    ^nob 

Grand  Wtitt' ^materials  and  labor.  .$44.58  100.0 

''^- '':''.'.'.'.'.'.'.  [  .    Cost  sq.  ft.     Percent 

Materials $0,030  40.6 

Labor    ......;......•.■...... 0.044  60.0 

'"^'^   Totif'l $0,074  100.0 

■^y:  ..     -<>       ■:        o   :■.;.■.        \>  •  I      r> '. ,.  i  1 . '  I  f  ■ 

^The  low  cost  of  materials  for  this  building  is  explained  by  the 
fa^t  that  six-sevenths  of  it  was  second-hand  material.  The  build- 
ing had  no  floor,  and  no  studs  were  used  in  the  sides.  The  cost  per 
M  ft.  B.  M.  for  the  labor  on  the  luniber  was  $12.55. 

;.:.ii  ..<,:  ■■,;::,  ;■;  -ji r..i  'x:;  uiisomsi 

Hay  barar  gO'Jt'Sit  ffc'?' i*4«,"70(y  sq.   ft.  '" 


Weisht:    "  7 '|  V',^/^"''/  ''.,',  J'"  '/.  "  -,'.  Pounds.. 

6,794  ft.  B.  M.,  3,300  lbs.... ,.22,42fl  • 

7  M  shingles,   150    1,050 

Hardware,   paint,   etc,.^  ....... .,,.,iO • 475 

Total,  1 2   tons. .;..........  /. '.' -. . V-I'i^.  ['.' ^l .  23;945 

~!''pumber: 

8,-S«5  ft  B.  M.,  at  $7.50 $19.39 

L-613  ft  B.  M.,  at  $8.00 I2,d0 

496  ft  B.  M.,  at  $12.00 5.95 

2,000  ft  B.  M.,  at  $8.00 ...,.*,<..;  i.i.i;*.    16.00 

100  ft  B.  M.,  at  $17.00 ..,,...-..t;>t^     1.70 


•-•,(1 
.1  i' 


..?.$   t/!   ,.!£    il 


f|794  ft  B.  M.,  total,  aii;:8,$3  (ay;,X,>.«.^/i.4J..  .$55.91 
.M  shingles,  at  $1.36 $  9.45 

Mitlwork: -y  j,   ,, 

2   window  sash,  at  10.75.... 1.50 
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Hordvcare: 

200  lbs.  20d.  nails,  at  13.65 7.10 

200  lbs.  lOd.  nails,  at  $3.55 7.10 

20  lbs.     3d.  nails,  at  I3.S8. ;;.;;.;;.. .79 

3  lbs.      Sd.   nails : 15 

3  lbs.      3d    nails .........;. 12 

»  pair  lO-ln.  strap  hfnges. . .        32 

36  1  Yt-in.   screws    07 

1  8-in.  hasp 07 

2  8-in.  bar  locks vi»jjf  •',•*,.,.  -  •.*,•• •'* 

No.   10  screws   )1;<t.i.  «;#?l'fi»./.. . .  .^      .01 

Total  hardware   116.07 

Paint: 

5  sala  outside  body  paint,  at  |0.75 %  3.75 

2Vi  gals,  oil,  at  $0.58. .............. ...*;flo4. ♦.,!-.     1.45 

Total    paini $  5.20 

Labor: 

Engineering    ..... • • *     -80 

Building  hay  barn: 

Foreman,   4  davs,  at  $85  per  month ,.    10.95 

Carpenter,  20  days,  at  $2.50 50.00 

Carpenter.  6  days,  at  $2.25 13.50 

Helpers,  5  days,  at  $1.75 7.00 

r     TotaJ   .... $81.45 

Moving   material    from    bam,    helper,    1    day,    at 

$1.75    ...;.. $   1.75 

Cutting  door  in  back  and  placing  it,   carpenter. 

.1  day.  at  $2.50 2.50 

Painting  bam : 

Carpenter.    1   day.   at   $2.50.  .!.vJ."...J.Jv.. 2.501 

Bridgeman,  2  days,  at  $2.25>..^>..,.>... j>JI 4.50' 

,  ia'fiiriaJftf  — ■ " 

.Total $   7.00 

Total  labor    , «>- $93.50 

Tools $  4.98 

Sdmmart. 

Materials: 

6.794  ft.   B.   M.,  at   $8.23 $ 

7  M  shingles,  at  $1.35 

Millwork     ..............'.'. 

Hardware     i.'V.V. . . . 

Paint     


Total   materials 
Labor: 
Engrineering , 


Building 
Moving  lumber,  etc.. 
Cutting  door  in  back. 
Painting    


Totals. 

Per  cent. 

$   S5.94 

30.0 

9.45 

5.1 

1.50 

0.8 

16.07 

8.6 

5.20 

2.7 

f  ,1^16 

47.2 

r     :80 

0.5 

81.45 

43.6 

1.75 

0.9 

2.50 

1.3 

7.00 

3.7 

Total   labor    $   93.50  50.() 

Total  materiajs  and  labor. ...;;;:. .  .$181.66  97.2 

Tools     '......;. ..;;:.::::;:..:       4.9S  2% 

Grand  total    $186.64  100.00 
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Cost  sq,  tti  ■  t'cr^ent 

Materials    ..>  ,  i  •.(• -^fO-lZ?  :47.2. 

L;al36r    .............. ..... ..0.133  ,;  50.0 

Tools    .................'.  ii '.coot  -       2.8 


(.■;■  Total"  ..■.■■;.■..';..■..;.;..■.■.■..;.;.;.;.;.. $0,266        loo.o 

^?fhe  cost  of  labor'  per  M  4U  :3B-i  M.  of  lumbar  used 
■w;^  f  13.76. 

;  J'^l Telegraph  Office.  „    ,.  ; 

ji; Telegraph  office,   12   X    12.  ft.j.  jire^i/.i^A/M  BQ,  ft.   .■..-. 

—Weight :  Pounds. 

2332  fL  B.  M..  at  3,300  Ihs., .-...,,.  i>7i'Vf.kWi  .^  J.  f, 695 

2  M  shingles,  at  150  lbs ..<-.. ^,    300 

Hardware,    etc ^. ........  ^. .... .     150 

(,\  :,    ■:. "'  '■'     i;  .Jifliiq  xT""'  -^tum!.,-,    :,;■  ,  .. 

,,d*. Total,   4   tons .•.•.•.•:-i»/v<i': . 8,145 

185  ft.  B.  M.;  at^l.^.ao . $   2.22 

230  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $15.00 3.45 

340  ft:  B.  M.,  at  $16.50 .  5.61 

431  ft.  B.  M.;  at  $15.00./.  .■.•.■....•..•.  .-.•.■.•.■ .  .  6.47  ' 

243  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $12.00.... .:.Ol«(J.i;  .  . . .  .  2.91 

73  ft.  B.  M..  at  $26.00.  .....,»,.:  a  3... 2.03 

200  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $20:i)0 . 4.00  ) 

630  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $30.00. 18.9iO.. 

2,332  ft.  B.  M.  total,  at  $19:55   (av-.^I...  .'.i.V. !.  .$45^ 
2.  M  shingles,   at   $3.50 . .. , .,...,,,,,,,.,,  ,>  ,..  .u.:%  '  7.00 
Millwork:  ,      ^gyigjj    ,nir><.(    inoii  ^  '■' 

3  window   sashes  ........... .;,;;;,,,,,,, $  3.28 

Har(lware,i''''\n"^n\oHUy   hf^n   -A-^  ■  ,  • 

75  lbs.  tar  piper.  . .  .? V S   1.52 

1  pair  strap  hinges." .'.■.■. .' 20 

Screws     04. 

l-rim  hook .•■ . .  ...'■..  .  !v 30. 

6'  IbB.    6d.   nails .u.'J^  .i 18 

5  lbs.    8d.    nails    (finishing) ,.  .    ..,.31 

lO'lbSi  4d.  nails w. .-.•.•.-.•,.■.."  i,. 30 

301bs.    lOd.   nails > » .1«,?«^U  .'.".|''^^8^ 

Total  hardware $  3.69 

Labor: 

Fijreman,  3  days,  at  $80  per  month .$  7v?4 

"  'C^i;i^Mter,  11   days,  at  $2.50.  .  .^^  ^y^.  y^. .  ^^ .    27.&0p 

^•jjTotal  \k^  ..y.y....:..y.:.'i}t.:':.-,:r.;^^^^ 

J»,?    •  T(>;ir       .     .    SUMMABX. --nwhrr.l! 

"Materials:     '                                            Totals.         Percent 
2.332   ft.   B.  M.,  at  $19.55 $45.59  ,48.0 

2  M  shingles,  ^t   $3;50 .  ..... .....    '  7.00 

Millwork     3.28 

Hardware 3.69^, . 

^•pTotal   litoierials    . ..........  .$59.56 

l^bor    . .;;:.; ...;;;;..... _35^ 

"''  Grand  tiotk..: ::.;:.;.... $94.80         io6:o 

-"'      ,  Cost  sq.ft.     Percent. 

M^erlals   .;,-^,. ?:;;;:.;:;......... .$o,|l3  :,  ,    ;62.Z 

L&bor    ...  .^n, 0.245  :.*7.,3i' 

00.001  '7^:8.  'O^ei^  "^ 
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~  %e  coi^  POT  M  ft.  B.  M.  of  Tumber  uaed  for  labor  on  the  office 
was  I1&.11.  I  This  buH'Ung  had  a  floor  in  it  and  a  ceiiins.  hence  tlie 
cost  per  eq.  ft.  ,(rf  are^,  and  the  co«t  per  Mi /ft.  of  lumlDer  used 
would  naturally  be  higiier  than  in  the  other  tw»  buOdiftga. , 

C08t'.«f  Forty  Hund-Car  HoM«e«.*— In  this  article  we  tf ve  the 
cost  in  detail  of  erecting  40  frame  hand-car  houses  on  a  division  of 
a  Western  railrQl^d,  .  The  price  X)f  Itimber  id  glVen  an4., ether  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  .the  labor  costs.'  Tbe  work  was  done  by  "com- 
pany men."  .    .iou.1  bna  •iir.iftjMti  iiin  T 

Forty  hand-cax-  hotises '  biiUt  oil   one  diTlsi<Hi';    sixe,    8x12    f t. ; 

area,  96  kJ.  ft.     r '  '  ;  i •    ■  ■ 

^^'^   Weight:  '  ' '•'^  -'  Pounds. 

2^055  ft.  R  2kL,  at  5,300'  Iba 1  .>S,581 
O'.M  shingles,  at  150....,j.,^......a.»a.-v>. '.»W 

Hardware    and    paint 2,400 

Total,    84    tons 1»)S.4S1      -p 

Timber:  aw 

"'  .^^'^-' 6,?00   ft.   B.   M..  at   ?U,50t..,,.,^,..».,v....>      7a«0      ,>^^b 

^'^ '      T,2oo  ft.  B.  M.  s.  1  s..  at  iil75.;-. : .: . . . . .'. . ;    le.so      , 

4.o5o  ft.  B.  M.  S.  1  S:,  at  $28.75 116.52  "''"' 

0.407  ft.  B.  M.,  at  Jl^.OO «4.7J  '  '« 

i    ft.   B.   M..  at   JlS.Oa 33.44  •BdJ 

ft.  B,  M.  ceiling,  at  $32.5 u 75.82  ,  ,»u 

!,:_;  ft.  B.  M.  S.  1  S.,  at"$14.00..., ...  58.15  .    -   ,„ 

2,270  ft.  B.  M.  S.   1  S.,  at  $28.75. .,.'.'"..;  i  1. . .  65.26  ' 

8,500  ft.  B.  M.  S.  1  8..  at  f28.7fe 244.33 

6,200   ft.   B.,  M^  at  $13.00......  s;.i»gyprf.l<WT..  80.60 


48,055  ft.  B.  M.  total,  at  $19.03  (av.) , . .  »^  . . . .  .4914,83 
50  M.  shingles;  at  $1:25 ......;..  uBZ^f 

nardvxure: • .  wlnaH 

80  pairs  12-in.  hinges,.  $1.21  per  dos ^'8.06 

80  5-iri.    hasp   and   staples 1.20 

140  doz.  1%-in.  screws,  at  $0.23  V^  per  grpss. . .  .  2.74 

^27  doz.  %-in.  screws,  at  $0.08  per  gross. .18 

290  lbs.  3d  nails,  at  $2.85 . 5.70 

1«0  lbs.   6d  nails,  at  $2;25. ....  i. 2.25 

200  lbs.  16d  nails,  at  $2.00..,^...., ^^.^..  .  ,4JM) 

40  S^in.   hinge  \iaspaJ.::Ak^^J\M'^-'-V^-'''-\}i^ 
40  padlocks    . . . . . .... . . .-.  .J^^.  If.  1^.  ^s;.}^!!.  _-.   V.  ^^l 

250  lbs.   20d  nails,  at  $2.00 v... .      iROO 

ftQO  lljs.   lOd  nails,  at  $2.05............ ...      ICc^ 

''.'''.-   Totalhatdware   ...'.. $.55.78 

i^a  gals,   railroad  painty  at  $0.75 %  .  75.00 

'^'•fLahor: 

SnperlptQn<iwt  '.  !..*..'.'...........! J. f   23.73 

Foreman,  .2SJ  .d^ys.   at  $3.00i,...>t  ..•.  .>„Y.. . : . . .  -.      8^.00 
Carpenterg^  4.21.5 .  dayjB. .  at   $2.5a jtotiti-i i . .    303.75 


Total    labor.  .......^.... UiJ$414.48 

Tools     7 $     3.75_ 
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For  one  hand-car  house,  weighing  2.1  tons,  we  give  the  following 

flsanunary :  ■        ■<>'''   :  '>='■''   ''     ' 

sii)      M     Materials:  Total.         Percent. 

htiXu      1,201  tt.  B.  MJ,.at  119.03:... .f 22.87  60.0 

ly*    M    shinglea.  at   |1.2B.  .,.,..„,. ,„^.,a.fef  v;;;-:i;,iAii  Jul. :. 

Hardware     .,..      1,89   ^     _    ,8.7^     ^ 

dfU        Paint .Vi:. .  ,v. .  .^Wi^AH.  .if P.-^^f^rtTVi^'O'^   ^^JS^^oO 

»,,     .  •■.,',  ••!::■  I'uui    ..lii/il  Of'  Tjni I ■>">■!■>  ":o  linJi!.b  ni  Jk- . 

_j^^Tot^al  in^teFlal^,^,,,rtf  •y.y  V'rt-t^  -tflll?  JS-  >"'^ '   IM"'^''' 

Total  materials  and  labor |38.06  "Sib^  xn'.j 

:  . '^    '; ;    °°  ^    .tV-  *  '.■noiHlvjij  "Mo"  'rtV  '/'fn.^ '  pq^*  "'  Tf:^>-hrfnff  •7?to'4 

Grand  total 138.14     K  XMSk  .£&"^ 

Cost  per  sq.  f^\   Percent 

Materials     ,,...,.. JQ.28S'    .,       72.7 

Labor ?'.H  .'....,..    0;10S     '         27.1 

Tools   ...................... l;..'©.©©!!^''  0.2 

Total $0,397  100.0 

The  cost  pel-  M  ft.  B.  M.  for  the  entire  labor  oil"  ttiese^  buildings 
was  ?8.62,  which  was  quite  low.  '''  ' 

Cost  of  Six  Tool  Houses.* — ^In  this  artlcie  we  give  the  cost  In 
detail  of  building  six  frame  tool  houses  for  use  on  railroads.  The 
labor  was  performed  by  company  forces.  The  costs  are  summarized 
so  as  to  allow,  of  comparison  with  other  cheap  structures,  like  those 
that  have  appeared  in  our  previous  issues  in  this  series  of  articles. 
Lists  of  materials  and  prices  are  given  as  well  as  wages.  The  co^t 
ofOumber  was  very  low.  ^^  j  [^^  j.^   . 

'"..'.  EXAMp'l^.'fc  I    '.HM    r 

^i:,  "       Tool  Jiouse,  8x12  .ffc?.»tea<:»jiNhj.' ft - 

-  Weight:  ,  ,  ,  ,-,..,  ...Pounds. 
i.OOO  ft.  B.  M..  at  3.300  Ibs.,,^'.-. .;.'..;;,...  4  • -3.300 
1>4  M  shingles,  at  15<^.-.  ...••..;....:'■.'.....;..'.. .  188 
Hardware .i.      50 

&0     Total,  X%   tomi^,  M>iU  J-l- 3,538 

^:Jiumber:  ....  ■  •  •  •  ^ 

y»23  ft.   B.  M.,  at"f9'..,'..w * %  2.91 

X»$0  ft.   B.   M.,   at   $11 6.93 

'  48  ft.   B.  M.   flooring,  at  $20, 96 

1,001  ft.  B.  M.  total,  at  ^lOMXkX'^. $10.80 

1%    M   shingles,   at   $1.80 $   2.25 

{'Hardware:  -^ 

fiolts    $      ft 

3  lbs.    3d   nails,    $2.76 08 

10  lbs.    8d   nails,    $2.36. v,.,y. v.v. .;. 24 

5  lbs.  20d  nails.  $2.25 .  h .  i?.  ;J.'Vi ".l .11 

1  gal.   paint    60 

2  pr.  -S-in.  tie  hinges,  4  ct 08 

1  8-in.  hinge  hasp,   5  ct. 05 

%   gross  1-ln.  No.  10  screW*,  14  <Jt.. 07 

1  Yale    padlock     ..jV..%V.-'i 43 

Total    ...^ $2.48 

•Engineering-Contracting,  Oct.  30,  l^P'^.^jj  .^jjujO  \ 
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Labor: 

BnKlneering    I  1.65 

'^uildlng  house,  4.5  days,  carpenter,  J2.50 11.26 

Total 112.90 

This  includes  painting. 
Tools   ...... I     .48 

SCMlf  ABT. 

(,^,  ftateriala; Totals.         I^r'cent 

fROOl  tv  B.  M.,  at  $10.80 *10.80  sk.fi 

Total  materials 115.63     .,  „(,,J^*.» 

Labor:  ,  ,,^  t,,^,,  ^.....jh.a 

ineerlng J   1  "^  6;7 

nter 38.9 

Total  labor ^.,.,, .,.  .i.;^.-j         ,  -44.5 

•Total    materials    and    labor.  ..'.•.....  .$28.43  98.5 

Tools    i<^iii8   ,     ,T     1.5 

Freight   ................ .._.;.;.;. v... v.... .  ,00 . . .   , ;  .#* 

Grand  total ^^jMiciS J28.91  100.0 

Cost  per  sq.  ft.  Per  cent. 

Materials .*  .161  63.9 

labor    .134  44!.« 

Tools    ., .006^    -  1.5 


r  ;      Total    I -.300  l^OlO 

It  will  be  noted  .thart  the.  ean>enter  lab<ir;->ttaiaI>ove  given,   cost 
111.25  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  in  the  tool  house. 

.  .:T 

EXAMFXJ  XL  1 

^M>I  house.   12  x  14   ft.,  and  oil  house,.  .10  x  32  ;    area, 
•     168  SQ.  ft.  and  320  sq.  ft.   :iBt»^P^il*«ai  488  «q.  ft, 

Weight:  i^ounda. 

Lumber  and  mlllwork , .13,700 

5%  M  shingles,  at  150 825 

Hardware  and  paint 200 


Total,   7 %   taam,''/.-.:/./:.': ••••••  14,726 

Lumber:  /.'.'.'.' .\\'.'.  I .' . 

'416  ft.  B.  M.,  at   $9    %  3.74 

O.TOO   ft.    B.   M.,   at    n2    ...  ......  ^  ^  ^  i  ;  i  ;;  i  ....  .       8.40 

1.360  ft.  B.  M.,    at  $8.50 11.56 

1,100  ft.  B.  M.,  at   fl2 13.20 

460  ft.  B.  M.,  at   $9    4.05 

— — .. —  :    ;.-:oq 

4,026  total,  at  ?10.17    (av.) i.^tPSio  izoo 

MiUwork:  -j   jv>b 

Battens    $   1.92       -^j^ 

1  door  frame  and  door 2.95 

8  window  frames  and  sash 5.90       "^-'^ 

'■-.,:' r  o.i;    K.;  !'.    r.i:il!  Tswoi  i..- '  — ■- —     -zK 

Total    .....  .-f,ti«  ff'^f  fvwtii  •  sl9 -i^^  «!,*•''  -$10,77  y 

\  %  M  shingles,  at'^n.TB?. . .  .TTTr: ....  7!?.  "r. . .  $  7.98 


m" 
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Hardware: 

100  lbs.   8d  nails $  2.56 

'■'  'aO  lbs.   30d  nails,  at  ?2.46.  .  . 49 

1  hasp 05 

2  hinges  and  hasps 10 

1  pair    butts .,.......'.,        .04 

20  lbs.   6d  nails,   at  $2.66 ^.uuvJ.fikiJi.'JV.;        .53 

g J  1  galv.   iron   chimney ................... ^ .. .. .. ^ .. .    'X^W 

,-,•,-  |~4.8T 

Paint: 

.(1,-6  gals,  outside  body  paint,   75  ct& I  4.50 

,1  gal.   outside   trim  paint .... .,>..'i 70 

A4  gal.    turpentine 22 

SjJ  gal.  Japan  dryer .20 

:,"  .       *  5T62 

Labor: 
Building  tool  and  oil  house : 
Carpenters,   20  days,  at  $2.50 , .  ,?59,!00 

Putting  up  shelving :  )         i    . 

Oarpenter,  4  days,  at  $2.50 ,.p10.00 

l?alnting,  helper,  1  day,  at  $1.75.,.,,.,.,.......      1.7* 

S.!     Total   labor ; : ; ; :; ;': ; $61.76 

Tbols ;::;:.... $  2.34 

Summary. 

,uii>    Materiala:        ;  Totals. 

(<,026  ft.  B.  M..>at  $10.17 $  40.95  - 

Millwork     10.77 

Shingles    7.98 

Hardware     4.81 

Paint 5.62 

52.0 

Building     .....%  60.00 

Painting U.  agEaW/vM . .  ,  .        1.75 

Total  labor  ij.....J..'.:j.  Jia';.^U.U$  61.76 
Total   material  andi  Ip-bpr   *»...,«. «£4;. 1131.88    . 

Tools     ::".... 2.34 

HFreight .00     ^ 

g^;  6rana;  total ;  .;.;.:.;.;.:.:.;...;.;.>^lf..i^ $134.22 

mi       '.'..'..'. Cost  per  sq.  ft. 

Materials .$0,144 

Xiabor .'. 0.126 

Tools     0.005 

^li  ^bta.1 :;,.,;;;;:;,; ,.:. ...:..  ..^ .. .  $0^27? 

It  ■w^n  'be  noted  that  the  labor  cost  about  $15  per  M. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  this  instanpe  to  record  that  the  foreman  car- 
penter on  this  job  was  discharged  for  inefficiency,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  buildjng  these  two  sheds.  One  6t  these  buildings  had  win- 
dows in  it  and  shelving,  which  should  have  made  the  labor  costs 
higher  than  in  Example  I,  where  neither  windows  nor  shelves  were 
used.  A  comparison  shows  that  tfje  coat  per  square  foot  of  area  in 
Example  II  was  lower  than  in  all  the  cases  given  except  Example 
V.     The  coat  was  21,^  cts.  lower  than  Example  I,  1  ct  of  which  was 


100.0 
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In  the  reduced  cost  of  labor.  This  makes  evidoit  tife  fact  that  cost 
data  and  their  analysis  form  the  only  true  way  of  tellingr  of  the 
efficiency  of  workmen  and  methods,  provided  the  records  are  kept 
honestly  and  Intelligently. 

^auol  ExjLUFix  III. 

^ai'  \ '  'Tool  house,  8  x  12  it ;  arfa,  SS  aq,  ft  \ 

Weiffht:                                                                      Pound*. 
1«110  ft.  B.  M.  lumber,  at  3,300 3,663 

1  1/6  M  shingles,  at  160 18» 

Hardware  and  paint ^^^  ^       50 

'      Total.   2  ton8.......,.:..:..'i.'A.^f-,.'.^..:.3,i93 

.f/ltmber: 

7B8  ft.  B.  M..  at  fiO.SO'. *.'.'. '.*.'. %   7.95 

S52  ft  R  M..  at  ll&ft.j.  A».;«.iji.J<w 2.64' 

■i.l.r?     h:  ~ 

1,110  ft  B.  M.  total,  at  $9.54  (av.) $10,59 

1,200  shingles,    at    $1.90 {   2.28 

3-in.  bolts  :;::;.. .  :','»'ii II %  1 6(r 

5  lbs.  20d  nails,  at  $2.........??... 10 

5  Iba   8d  nails,  at  $2.Ta..\:..  ..■.*.'.•.•.*. 11 

i^f lbs.  lod  nails,  at  f^.06: 1 . :;::::; ::_;.. . .  .^^,,;^  .2p 

^'  Total .,,1  .  2.01 

Paint: 

2  gals,  outside  body  pai^.t.  ftt  60  c^ .^gjajij^- ^^^  1  20 

Labor:                                   -^     y\s  Jio  beJJod  Alu    .  ■ 
LoadmfT  material   for  tool  house: 
Carpenter,  1  day,  at  $2.50 ^juS'^S.SO 

Erecting  tool  house:  -t.^tjiji 

Carpenter,  2  days,  at  $2.50 .  ^ , '. .     0(^. 

Ifeljper.  6  days^  at.$2. ;.. . .,  1 T2?tf&J 

^^Totai   .... ....  ::::i^:f, U&io^ 

This  ihcludes  painting.  ■       "  '- ■"" "* 

Tools ,,,;,,,,,,,,..^,jl.57 

SOMIfABT.-  •-.■..        .      .      .      °?'>oT< 

Materials:  /ajtinM-jfe        Totals.  Percent 

1.110  ft   B.  M..  ajt  $9.54 $10.69  28,8 

1.200  shingles,  at  $1.90 1.28^ft'T**^»it2 

Hardware     .......,....>..4l^;|jB^.il  a  .j>  Tf^.r 

Paint •. ... ...JM-iJ.li;   %atkiiii\f.  J/, M  '■ 

f.i"  Total  material  '..!.!."..'-!.!.!.V..!.!.;.!.;..".;.j|iJiW.  ■^^^'"  *''^''^'' 

-htibor $19.00 

G.V.. v.i/-T- • 

Total  materials  and  labor $35.08 

Tools 1.57 

Freight    ...u4iJ» P.M. 

Grand  total    ..  ^ ......  ...'.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '. . .'  $36.65' ' 

Cost  per  04.  ft. 

Materials   . ,» ..':':'. .  .^.1  (IT     ' 

Labor i*. ..;..; ; ; ; ." ; : ;.  •.  v ; ; ;  .• ; ;  -o.iss-  •  • 

Tobift  j1...u^  ::::::::::.  ::::::::•  •.'Wr  •  • 

'   m^    ^.?!?::::::::::::;;:::;:iai?f^ 
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.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  labor  coat.nearly  117.50  per  M,  which  Is 
exceeeive.  ,  ,.         . 

ia-'-<    ■■-  ExA&tJfj^lffi,  1,.,, 

Tool  house.  8x12  ft.;  area,  fl«"IS^/irti'''  '"  «  Y^bshoiI 
TTeipTit:                               !';^J:Axa  Pounda 

1,247  ft.  B.  M..  at  3,300  Ib)^  .„/,.,.,.,.-,.,.  .^. .  ,4,115 
134  M  shingles,  at  150. . .  .T.-.L^.?  .<??V??.  199?. . .  187 
Hardware  and  paint , -Jiu;      65 

Total,    2    tpns.................t),5i.>f,.^,}^irts..>.4,*8T 

"Xttmber-    •  -^"'^^  ""a  eu-.wtniill 

112  ff:  §;  ,Jf 'af  ,r:::::::::::-:;;:i-;:»/;?*1il 

490  ft  B.  M.,  at  $8 .-T'^'J'^^Sx 

:'-.oi*  In  ,.M  .a  .n.  a;; 

1.247  ft.  B.  M.  total  at  $7.40  <attr;)iri.  Jt.,M..a..J|  9.22 
1%   M  shingles,  at  ?1.50 |  1.87 

_         ,  .'    '!l.    Ax-.U,}    M    Xl    .1: 

Hardware:  .    .    ,,,;.[|    j^^    .a^ljin, 

10  lbs.  20d  nails,  at  $2.46 .^,«..$     .25 

2,0  lbs.  8d  nails,  at  $2.56 ....,:.       .51 

|,  lbs.   3d  nails,  at  $2^.91 15 

'2;  prs,  hinges ,. 12 

1  hasp    ..;;;...;...;.;  .ft  ^..,.  .^ ,,,, .       ,06 

1  padlock    ...■.•.■..•..•.•..•.■..•.'Aii.JiWjvii.'.M'J.       .tt 

Total     .;.;;;;;;..;;;;;;;;;;::;;;;;;;;.  .^i';'?"l.24 

4%  gals,  outside  body  paint  af'Vi  i^ti'.'.  .■'."A'i,.$  3.38 

^'^  %  gal.  boiled  oil.  at  70  eta ; ;       .35 

;!    foot  io\   fcfTSlJirn   ;- 

Total    ue.Ji?.  J^.'t4iU.X.;ii*$  3.73 

Labor:  :9auori  looJ  an 

Carpenter,  3  days,  at  $2;50.??r.V,*«  ^^t^^^l^vTj  .$  7.50 
Carpenter,   1   day,   at  $2.25; ; ; ; ;  ;r?.iJ;.-.«';4.'l .     2.25 

Helper,  1  day,  at  $1.75 1.75 

Painting,  helper.  1  day.  at  i^-'^^^^i^f^^^f^^.^l^ 

Total    ......•..•..•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•  .•.$lJr.8ill^ 

ToolB     ^,;,^,-vyyH 95 

.Jn9o  ia1         .3l«i('T        Summary. 

'     ;■  "-0'- tcJ.'^   jU-' ..  V-    -^i      -^ 

Materials:     . oe.l|TftW*>I:in    Per  cent 

1.247  ft  B.  ML,  at  $7.40... — ^.... ^^.4  A.t2    i>-.      30.4 

1%  M  shingl«J.  at  $1.^0. i...  .1.87 «il 

Hardware     1.24  4.1 

Paint -.. U:n«J7*i    ^t.  12.3 


Total  materials    I16.0C  S2.9 

Labor:      ,  <  r  .'■' 

Bulldinr    .i-i*.*! $11-50  SM-'l 

Painting    ..>,.,y* 1-75  S.7 

,n,    Total  labor ...$13.26  43.7 

Total  material  and  labor $29.31  96.6 

Tools    ....~,^,,- -55      '       M 

Freight    ..^IT---- •■•••««  Ml 

Grand  total,,, 130.26  10».00 
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Cost  per  sq.  ft.     Per  cent. 

Materials    10.167  52.9 

Labor 0.138  43.7 

T09I8     0.001  3.4 

,    ,,  -yotal     $0,306  100.0 

It  Will  be  noted  tbat  the  labor  cost  |1».60  per  M. 

Example  V. 

Double  tool  house,  12  x  30  ft;  area.  360  sq.  ft    ' 

Weight:  Pounds. 

J,606  ft.  B.  M.,  at  3.300  Iba 11,365 

3^  M  shingles,  at  150   lbs. 525 

Hardware    75 

Total,   6  tons ,...11,»65 

Lumber: 

1,019  ft.  B.  M.,  at   $8    >   8.1& 

708  ft.  B.  M.,   S.   1   S.,  at  18.50 6.02 

879  ft.  B.  M.,  at   $8    ^<, .  o. «»%.....-*  i/T-OS 

288  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $8.50 ,     M^ 

232  ft.  B.  M.,  at   $8 l..«§ 

318  ft.  B.  M.,  at   $4 127 

3.444   ft.  B.  M.   total,   at   $7.77    (av.) $26.78 

3^   M  shingles,   at  $1.40 $   4.90 

HardMcare: 

20  lbs.   4d  nails,  at  $3.80 S     .7« 

6  lbs.   20d  nails,  at  $3.50 21 

8  lbs.   8d  nails,  at  $3.60 29 

24  lbs.   lOd  nails,   at  $3.55 .85 

6  lbs.   30d  nails,  at  $3.50 vU>*f.s»l>feiJ*a«. ..        .21 

4  pairs  hinges . ; .  ; .  .  .  ^ .        .48 

2  pairs    hasps    14 

2  Yale   padlocks    88 

Total    %  3.82 

Labor: 

Carpenter,  12.1  days,  at  $2.50 $30.25 

Tools    .^^^^^....      2.21 

Freight    7« 

SUMMART. 

Materials:  Totals.  Per  cent 

3,444   ft.    B.   M.,  at   $7.77 $26:.78 

Shingles  3  %  M,  at  $1.4^ 4'.90 

Hardware     3.82 

Total   materials    $35.50 

Labor $30.25 

Total  materials  and  labor. ;  i .''.  ..|(BS?.75 

Tools ........    2.21 

Freight 76 

Grand  total   $68.72  100.0 
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...  aa  ,,r.7  ,  .i\  .pa  i9q  iaoO  <=^°«^  P^"-  ^-  "•     ^^r  cent 

Materials $0,098  61.7 

Labor    ...J?;.Qls»ss»*sv-..s.-.-.^. •.•.■.•.•  0.084      '••'  '  *J.8- 

Tools g^I.Q. .»».^v»^^^.vs■w^^^»•.•.    0.007  ■  •  ""S.'S; 

Freight   ..Ji»i).Q »,.*»»•..•.•,..■,•.•.■..    0.002  '"'f.'Z 

■Total    ii'i ;  i'.-.  ...-.....•.,.■... $0,191  100.0 

It  5l|UjJ?f  ,j?p|f4  \]mX  th,«ilabK>r  cost  $8.60  per  M. 

Example  VI. 

Tool  hou8e,'8x  12  ft.';""area,  96  ft 
Weight:.  o;)S  .u-r.!,  ;.it  •  :  ^.  L.J   . '^.ia>J  l>>al  -jkiPounds. 

1,247   ft.   B.  M.,  at  3,300  lbs v,fc.4.J15 

1%  M  shingles,  at  150 ; .  ■. .     li? 

Hardware    ..................... ..;<.<J. /»08 A  i£.  ,.M..a  .; .       00 

i:^^         .,  , >stJl  oai  1«  ^891 


5T 


■^  Total,   S;  Iphs, !.......,,  i,  I, -,.<.•.  .i. , 4,362! 

Lumber:  a    i 

577'  ft.  B.  M.,  at  ?7 .  ......;..;; ; : ; ;???! .? .  '„  if  '4.04 

180  ft.   B.   M.,  at   ?7 .-.itatJ.    1.26 

490  ft.  B.  M.,  at  ?8 ■,,.«•■      3.92 

1,247  ft.  B.  M..total  at  $7';»9i4av?).f.  .•^•.  •.•**.  S.;$  9.22 

1%  M  shingles,  at  41^60t «>•<•(< .  •  ■      ......$   1.87 

Hardware: •.•,•.•,•••.• 

flolts -il  ^ii  •  ;  .iiiiim.  4*.  J.;.  ,X«..Vi...$       .42 

10  lbs.  20d  nails,  at  |2.46.... -  ^as- 

20  lbs.  8d  nails,  at  $2.&6. ..:.:?.  4r..  .UvJo.).  .M..fI..Jl  1-iSl' 
6  lbs.   3d  nails;  .at.  .$2.91, , , ,  ,i,U-.f.?^  ....... .  '.-ii;.:^.  T^  .16' 

2  pairs  hinges 12 

1  hasp     .....'       .05 

lr,padlock    . .  •  ,.^,.  .^. . . , 16 

Ij  .Total    .;;;.":;;:;;;:;; $  1.66 

Paint:     .'  .'.  ...;..... 

2%  gals,  outside  body  paint,  ftt>?%  fets $   1.88 

lAigaL  oil,  at  70  cts. ..,....,..  .w  ... 35 

;8*<.  $    2.23 

-Labor:  , 

darpenter,   6.3  days,  at  $2.50 ........  : ;  .* ." ; .' . .  .'.C  15.75 

Carpenter,    1    day,    at   $2.25 :»      2.85 

Helper.    2.6   days,   at   $1.76...  ..>  .^. ....  .^  .,„».'..  ,     4^37, . 

tii.rrotal    ....•....•.•..•.•.•...•.•.•.•.•.•.■.■.•.•.•.•.•.'.•.•$^^ 

Tools      ..>........;>..•..•.•.... .92 

Materials:  Totals.  Percent. 

.Jl;«47  it.  B.  M.,  at  $7.39 $   9.22^       '^41:0 

134  M  shingle*,  «ut  $1.60 vT-t«.;r    11^7:1     M   \iJ».?. 

Hardware    ,,^  ^..V.- .•.■.•.•.■..■.■..  .o|.|4.j,j  .J/eftj.  -.;j4t8^: 
Paint    — .  j.- . .;.;.;.•.;.;.;. .._..;..v.-.-.-.-.'.  •  .*•??  -n.  . i£.ai 

Total  materials   -aJiifll'fiSf    !/.J'T?9.1 

Labor  /.  .•//.y/.;.v.;.;.;.v...?.._^,?T . .    r.  esM 

-    Total  materials  and  la^n.  ^^.j.  .,(,li^?.i6,     :„;m-97.5 
Tbbls    ......; :...'.'....       .»2  . . .       .2.6'f' 

if  eight  . . . ,, . .... . . . . . . . . : .;  .■.:.;;.: ,;,:..  ,o<? .         o.o  i 

;  ;  Bfand  t^t^;» .. .. .. .. . .,. .-  .• .. .. .- .-  .•  .• .- .. .- ,.  >ai?i87}  f-f '  aoo.o 


Cost  per  sq.  ft.  Per  cent.     ' 

Materials    $0,156  39.1         -- •' 

OWbWD .0.233  58.4 

Qpqp)^    0.001  2.5 

Total  -.-.ii... $0.3U0  lOO.e 

It  wirt'b'e-notei'^itthe  labor  cost  518  per  M,  which  is  excessive. 
>4ie^«taafe«r- of  these  tool : houses  .^ere  8x12,  giving  96  sq.  It.  of 
area  in  the  building  and  needing  for  their  construction  a  little  more 
thaii  «,  <tfabiitfand  f eet  of  Iumb6i\'  Their  cost  xaa  from  |2&,  t»^f38 
.  A  compirfsori'  of  these  "buildings  with  the  ctJfet  of  building- a  larger 
number  of  shacics  for  camps  in  building  railroads  in  the  South  wfll 
be  of  Interest.  These  camps  Wei?e  btrtltby  one  of  the  editors  of  this 
journaL  ?'.      f    ■    ''£   jawTi     -l 

They"  \f fere  about  10  x  10,  and  had  a  slanting  roof.  A  tWbr  made 
from  boards  was  used  in  nl''!fi3d"''ji  sliding  board  window  was  put 
In  one  Sidek  A  I>unk  was  also  built  in  it.  but  there  was  no  floor.  A 
thousand,  feet  of  lumber  was  used  In  building  the  shack.  The  roof 
was  covered  with  tar  paper,  and  strap  hinges,  hasp  and  padlock 
were  used  cm  the  door-  The  lumber  on  a  large  number  built  in  Ten- 
nessee cost  $16  per  M;  the  tar  paper,  nails  and  hardware  cost  $2, 
making  a  cost  of  materials  of  $12;  Carpenters  were  paid  $3.50  per 
day,  and  3  carpenters  completed  a  building  in  a  day,  making  a  cost 
of  about  $10  for  labor,  or  a  total  cost  of  $22  per  shack. 

A  comparison  with  the  tool  houses  shows  that  If  paint  and 
shingles  had  been  used  these  shacks  would  have  cost  a  few  dollars 
more  for'  materials  and  slightly  raised  the  cost  of  labor ;  but  wages 
paid  by  the  contractor  on  the  shacks  were  $1  per  day  higher,  which 
about  offsets  the  increased  cost  of  materials. 

"We  have  pointed  out  before  that  a  contractor  who  pays  $3.50  a 
day  for  carpenters  will  usually  get  more  work  for  the  money  than 
will  a  railroad  company  that  pays  $2.50  to  Its  carpenters,  A  com- 
parison of  the  cost  of  latMjr.  per  square  foot  as  listed  above  with 
10  cts.  per  square  foot  as  paid  for  these  shacks  shows  plainlj-  that 
this  is  true.  ■-■... 

Capacity  and  Cost  of  Ice  Housei^— The  nominal  capacity  of  an 
Ice  house  fs  generally  stated  in  tons  of. ice,  and  is  generally  taken  to 
mean  the  capacity  up  to  the  eaves.  By  stacking  the  ice  up  higher 
under  the  roof,  working  from  -doors  In  the  roof  or  gable  edds,  the 
capacity  can  be  increased  10%  or  more.  About  34  cu.  ft.  of  ice 
make  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  the  ice  -trei^ing  58.7  Iba  per  cu.  ft.  It 
Is  not  unusual  to  assume  a  weight  of  60  lbs.  per  cu.  -ft.  for  con- 
veniencie  Of  Calculation.  Allowing  for  voids  between  the  cakes  of  ice 
it  is  customary  to  allow  36  cu.  ft.  per  ton.  but  this  is  usually  too 
low,  a  feir  a\-erage  being  nearer  iO  cu.  ft.  per  ton  of  2.000  Iba  In  a 
large:  well-built  ice  house,  only  10%  of  the  ice  is  lost  annually  by 
melting  and  evaporation,  but  In  smaUcT  iyqifiB^  the  log^  ^  larger. 


Capacity 

Capacity 

ca  ft. 

tons. 

•       6,912      ; 

!  86,400 

150 
1,500 
2,000 
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The   following   are   dimensions   and    nominal    capacities    of   some 
standard  ice  houses  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. : 

Size. 

18  X    32  ft.  X  12  ft.  height  of  frame. 

32  X     86  ft.  X  28  ft.   height  of  frame. 

".     30  X  120  ft.  X  24  ft.  height  of  frame. 

If  frame  ice  houses  cost  5  cts.  per  cu.  ft.  to  build,  the  eQuivalent 
ctost  is  |2.00  per  ton  of  Ice  capacity.  .     .,  '       j  al  synt. 

Cost  of  Six  Ice  Houses.* — The  work  was  done  by  ra}lv?ayxX:Qji^fjj 
pany  forces.     It  will  be  noted  ^^|._.tii§2;g^q^yOjt  ^umber  was  vexy 

°^'  '  .  "f'iJ-trd   rrr  f.qmrij  lol    •;;  .i  ,, 

£  I  .  f  , , ,  >  Example  L 

Ice  House  30  X  48  ft 

.br,. : ,   ■.  Weight.  :    : : ,  .0  r  >-  0  r   J;rncfiJ^«^oriT 

tiq      26,000  ft.  B.    M.  at  3,300  11?3.,  eauala. ... , . . , . . .  „CT,8C»' ,  , 

17^  M.  shingles  at  150  lbs..  :^"?..T7,'l'.'?.^-K.-''.^?!  »!»•«'-    "'"^'^l 
Hardware,  etb.\  iV'^.,i  .nL  lUvAonlB.asiv,  iinii>i^,   2,000         ,    .,; 

i','". ..,  .Total,  4^  i<^l^;^!'f^.^i/r^/i/v;'r.i^'i'?/^.]^.^;4oo       'J 

■     }  dumber:        '-'''■     f""^   ^««   .i^-aBd  tkj-  rftiw    : 
'i?2S0  ft.  B.  M.    at''i8.'.  ,-Vl  ?7^l'i^\  t'l'X  . .  ivvl-. ;  If  10.24 

7,333  ft.  B.  M.    at    18..  ...s«K«.»ji:. 58.66 

■i'„l    ■     2,432  ft.  B.M.    at    $8.50.,...,.^.,.. -067 

2,053  ft.  B.M.    at    $7.50. . .  ...^  .' 15.40 

'^■''-       4,860  ft.  B.  M.,   1   in.,  at  |11.  .......>*.  ...i, ..,.;  47.96 

777  ft.  B.  M.,  1  in.,  at  ?12. , ,.,,.,      9.32 

,       .      4,420  ft.  B.  M.  drop  siding  at  $13.50. '.........  .'    59.67 

■"-     '      400ft.  B.  M.  flooring  at  $18.50.  ... .> 7.40 

fc  3^072  ft.  B.  M.   S.   H..   8   X   16-in..  at  44,... 12.28 

26.127  ft.  B.  M.  total  at  $9.20   (av.).!. ,.$241.54 

17^  M.  shingles  at  $1.75, , ...,...,. ..,.,,  ^,, ,.  ,.$30.19 

390  lbs.  rods  and  bolts  at  $2.55  per  loO  ibs.. ..f  9.95 

1.306  lbs.  at  $2  per  100  Ibiv .':  .iil'A'if.  .U'. .  ;■-    26.00 

Bolts,    nuts   and   washen»w  ^'^m.  n4|.|j:ni«^  .; 11.75 

6  padlocks  at  13  cts. . . ,  »... , ,'. . ,  j,. 78 

•  T  3vf!';   IbrlT    v,f.  

Total  hardware  ;*;uaw.  ;»«.  .v^dita.  2«.  »»©■>  .«»(|48>48  .  >  ., 
Paint:     '       '  ' ■     '^  '-^?rf}  ^o\  blsvi  ^  Joor  ai/Xi- 

27  gals,  paint  at  50  cts $13.50 

3  gals,  oil  at  37.5  cts , 1.12 

--.a92i/oH  eoi  ^o  .tss::        

'    f  J    •  '    '.Sfotal  -paint    ■»  muoi.mi  ii^ai  - $14.62 

■■■'Vii  'aWrfM>r.".i   -..  jBBvm  d(fi  a- 

Engineering ,6fl«f)<f|.  ch« $20.80 

Loaditiff  material:           r  .,n    ;'>o!: 
1.6  days  carpepter  at  $2.60.  ...v'.,:^,!. . . ,~.  ^,^.,,  ...$  4.00 
3.2  days, laborer  at  $2 '. . ": . ." .  .V . :  i .i>  ."i     6.40 

'7^    /     -^mtfBRf!  ^1    I.- 

4.8  total    ....; .$10.40 

Unloading  material: 
1    day  cari)enter $  2.50 

*EnpineeriHs;-Contractinff,  Oct  9,  1907. 
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BuUding  ice  houae:  -vjfvuh-. 

18.6  days  foreman  at  9S0  per  mo. .  .w*'.9U;'i'.|  47.74 

102.1  days  carpenter  at  $2.50 236.75 

43.1  days   helper   at    |2 86.20 


163.7  days   total  at   |2.37 1390.69 

Painting  ice  house: 

7  days  helper  at  %2 J14.00 

Tools 32.50 

Materials:  Totals,     Per  cent. 

26.127  ft.  B.  M.  at  $9.20 J241.64  28.4 

Shingles 30.19  3.5 

Hardware     .....>..y^ki«.>.     48.48  5.5 

Paint     :.......;... 14.62  1.7 


Total   material  .4ttaoai««»«««:9>»-|334.83         39.1 

Labor:  *'^'^ '*' 

engineering    i,iV^^*^*^^A-,^.ir%  20.80 

4.8    days    loading. ,.,..,.  ...-.•..^.r^w-.-.-.-.-.-..-     10.40 

1    day    unloading 2.50 

163.7    days  building  at  flMNK^^ 390.69 

7  days  painting  at  $2 14.00 

.  .  Total   labor    ^•'^  tirl^'>'?' 

Total  materials  and  labor. : : .  :;>'•?•*•  .i,?774,2» 
TWls j;,/.-.??,    32.50 

Freight ...:.;.;:;i:;4>>.^    45.00 

Grand  total .$851.72       100.00 

Cost  per 

,  „  . .  ,  sq.  f  t.    Per  cent. 

Materials    .,...V*.sA »0.232         39.1 

Labor    ,..,,» i  i  .L,*.  .3*.  .     .305  51.7- 

Tools    ]).• 022  3.«- 

Freight    ..^ 031  5.4 

TCKiiil  bfiB  tsi-mtfU-iMi  lalo-T 

Total     'iSt'gWi^ir*^)-  <>«uJ9ii-}M*t'i  'ii»0.9z 

EXAMPLK   II. 

Ice  House  30  X  60. 
Weight :  Pounda 

18,600  ft.  B.  M.  at  3,300  lbs.  equals. .. . ....61,38tf^ 

Hardware     -.......•.•.•...•....■...-..•.       70Q  ; 


-Total,   31  tons .62,080 

Lvmber: 

10.196  ft.  B.  M.  at    |6.50.^.^.?*{1^.^ $  «6.27 

5,414  ft.  B.M.  at    $7 -..,,,-«..,., 37.90 

1,520  ft.  B.M.  at    It.SO. '.:  .  it^.'^'l^  ?'! 11.40 

192  It.  B.  M.  sis,  at  |9 1.73 

320  ft.  B.  M.,   s4s,   at  $9.50 3.04 

300  ft.  B.  M.,  ceiling,  at  $10.50 S-IS"^ 

675  ft.  B.  M.,  1  X  3  battens,  at  $16'. lO.Sft'v 

18.617  ft.  B.M.   total  at  $7.22    (av).» ....$134.29 

19  M.  shingles.  Star  ^  at  $1.15.^  J?ri;.  A-V».  .C^  31.85 
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Hardware: 
680  lbs.  nails. at  .0:6  ct... ?   10.04 

<)i^i^^'. .  ..'..\ ...... ::?   31,    cmLm  a\i:u  i.it 

1ft  .gals,  outside  paint  at  70  cts |    -7.00- 

'•  "t^abor: 

Unloading  lumber: 
1  day -carpenter  at  $3.50 , , , ,,  .i^  .k.  •'<.«i*»>^     2.50. 

3  days. laborers  at  $1.50. , ,  . .,.,.,,,;,,,;,,,.-.     :4.*Q 

4  days  total  at  11.82 ,^. ■.,... p. $     7.30 

1  _^j:epfing,icie,. house:  .^j^^..  ,^j,v 
9S.5'davs' carpenter  at  $2.50. .,..,..,,.«,.',,.  .1233.75. 
12.5  days'  helper  at  ?l,75-.-.-.-.%-M-¥l. W,-M.-«  .-.'J  2li8«; 

10ft  days  total  at  i2.4'0:::::-.'.::w;.\y.::'.'.::  .919255:6^] 

^    .        :    ■  t  '       i .  .'.■\.  *^, . : '. '  1  •■  1 

Painting : 

4   days  foreman  at  •  ?75  per  Baonth,  J^Phn*A^.iJ.$^''^9.67 

2  days  painter  at   |2.50 ^,,,,,^.^0 

6.  days  total  ?it;;f 2.45. .,,,,, , $  14.«Ti 

TJopls     i  .i. 19. «0! 

.     ,  ■ 'SiwMASjr.';, ,,   .,   ,.;-.':,:: 

'..<•:    )i:  mii  jiiiiifj  s''Kfi 

JfaferiaZs;  Totals.    Pe 

16,617  ft.  B,  M.  at  $7.22. ; ; : :^:;v ;w^,  .|iS4.29' 
1§  M.  shingles  at  $1.15 . ; : .  :'?^¥.  .VVf .  21.85 
6ft*  lbs.  nails  at  1.6  cts.  ...•.•.•.•..•.•.■.*...■  •  10.04 
10  gals,  paint  at  70  cts.  ;.;•.•.•.•..•...•..•.■  ■    7.00 

'Total  -.'.;.'  ^f<-.  . ;..;;.  $iV?.lS 

LaJior?'-^^  ^^"^ 

"i  days  unToading  lumber  at  $1.82 $     7.30 

106  days  erecting  at  $2.40,  .,.,,...,.,    255.60'- 

6" days  painting  at  $2.45 ,..,.,,.     14.67 

Tools     .  .,', , .....-.■.      IdvOe 

i  .<■;  J  /' 

Total  materiato  and  labor $470.75 

31  tons  freight,  actual  (excessive). w. w  .■     67.70' 


Total     JjL.;:^yj4,^v;y,....  $538.45        100.0 

.08  X  OS  emwjH  «oI   Cost  per 

sq..ft;_iPer  cent 
Materials ...,...,,  ,»I«^<jp©.  *dl.  (|<'«,S  .J- . .  $0. 03 6       n  88.8 ' 

LAbor    .........'. 0.164    ,    /64.9i 

Freight 0.037  12.6 


Total $0,297       100.0 

•.■«:-jv)i«*ja; 

Example  No.,  ^U^    ,^   .M.HJl3«t,«t 
ice:House:24;?^:i^  "■  -^'^  =' -^  »  ":•« 

fWeight:        ,-v!',*^!'v  Pounds. 

16,665  ft.  B.  M.  at  3,3()0  Iblft  J^/,;  ..^«<U*•,...i/>  Ji  ..;54;994 
15%  M.  shingles  at  160  lb8,.,„,M4(<.;,  .».*., .U. -I ♦!:  2,325 

Hardware  '  '. 1,500 

'   t_^    J^ t/ '  ■'<•'>    SS.TI  Jxi  fiiJot   .w.a    ' ^ 
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Lumber^'    . 

-       -     -   Ar.  S.   H.  at  17 1     4.S7 

1.    at    §11.50 vLtJl" 

-M.  at  $12.50.:.:::::;;:::;;:::.??^-'| 
iij  ft.  jbi.  M.,  82'8iE,  at  113:40,.. .;. .■.:.■;;. , 
:328ft.  a.iL,  ^i  in.ao. "................ •.•.•.•.•. 

5,441  ft.B-il..  sis.  S*6."  i:at|I7.25..... •.-..•.•., 

t.8i6C»0  ft.  Bj  M...  ship  .lap,  Np,  .2,  at  |21. ..... .  ,^  ,-73.50 

16.665  ft.  B.  M.  total    (VT)»  H^*8r 1255.80 

15^   M.  shingles  at  J2.  .      $  31.00 

.^r  Bardvcare:  .^ 

185  lbs,  20(J  wire  ijall?  at  11.60^. ^ $     2.00 

35«  lbs.   lOa  Wif«;  nails  at  $1.75.,.,,/ »  21 

70  lbs.  4d  .wir^e.  p^iU  jit  <llO . . . . . .' X.i7 

Bolts,  plates,  nuts  and  washers 10.19 

Padlocks,  and,  .IjiAge^,- .•  • .-  • ---TTr  •<•*  •  •  •••  -■  1-78 

.  Total  hardware $  '-'l.CS 

<  Point;  "."''.'.''.'.'....... 

10  gals,  outsldie  af84ctB-.,, $     8.40 

ft^ls.  611  af55  ctBT.y.-.-.  .,^. 4.95 

'J  ^Tot&l  palfit-  •.•.•.•.•.•.•.-.•.•.■.•.-.< f  13^.?5 


'liabor: ,.    r-    ,      . 

..Building;'.;  .■.; 

10  da^-e  carpenter  at   $2.64 $   26.40 

41  days  carpenter  at  $2.25 92.25 

6  3-10  days  foremsm  at  $2.50 15.75 

-••         ' $154.40 

ralnting :    ,.       '    ' 

«"days  paiHtep  at  f2,,,,...Ii.I^...l..I.lwv $  12.00 

Fbreman    ..•.-.-.•.-••.•.■  ..•^.... ..... .^.^-. ...-, 1.56 

^otal-  •.■.•.%,H^s„^^, »HJWi*,sj-ji.L.$  13.56 

2S.8     '  .  T    ^^  ...... 


-Utfterials:  Percent. 

16.665  ft.  ■  B.  il"  aV  ijiv.ss ;;.:....:..  }ii^%.%fP^  "'  5.0.9 

Shingles    '.      31.00^    '     6.2 

Hardware     .;.3i£;,\21.f S?        .    4.3 

PaiOX 13.35  .2.% 

jMbor: 

fluting    j**T?  *'"      ^^-^y 

''    Total   tetbor    ..•.■.•..•.•.•.-.•.•.•.-.•.•  .f?.;'i-. $147.96 

Total  materials  and  labor $469.76 

Tools     :  ..•.■.•::::;;;:;.•.•.::  s ::::.-.- 1  f  i  J        2.94 

Freight  ....:...:......■.:.:.:.:.:.:.:.:.:. '.vif:,-!.^ .  .Mm    

:,    ..  Prand  total    . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  $501.70^  to-f*®** 
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Cost  per  '  i'"-^ 
sq.  f  t.     Per  cent 

Materials    ?0.280         64.0 

Labor 0.130         29.8 

Tools ...i';^//. i.. 0.005  .5 

Freight .i,.vy.-.-,i...p; 0.015  5.7 

Total ;". . .  4'.  .■^v* .^494)       IWiXt 

ExAMPia  rv;    ■  ■■  ■     '-■■  •'  ■■'  •'♦f 

Ice  House  24  X  48. 
Weight:  Pounds. 

16.694  ft.  B.  M.  at  3,300  lbs.  .ViA'ASC.'Ji'^'i .'i'J'i.  .55.090 
15  M.  shingles  at  150  lbs. . .,  Jt.^i'Jii'.v/.V.VVr. .    2,250 

Hardware .-.  .'IVif.-... ..;..    1.000 

v!i9ifer.v/  

Total    (29    tons) ..  ,....•.-... 58.340 

Liumber: 

3,200ft.B.M.    at    $18 ..|  57.60 

256  ft.  B.  M.    at    $9 2:30 

flt960ft.  B.  M.    at    |9.50 ..,,.,.. ^ 9.12 

A500  ft.  B.  M..  sis.  at  $17.50.  .V. ..-.,'.  ,:. 78.75 

-108ft.  B.M.,    sis,    at    $17.25.-.-.-.-.-.  ;■.'.'....... .        1.85 

?-321  ft.  B.  M.,    at    $13 irrtff.».       2.87 

if.498ft.  B.  M.,    at    $10. ...V :.:.  .'Y.'^.'l  .V'.-     27.24 

312  ft.  B.M.,  flooring,  at  $27.50 ,   8.58 

719  ft.  B.  M.    at    $6.50 4.67 

3,120ft.  B.M.   at   $11 ..,.      34.32 

16.694  ft.  B.  M..   total   avierage,   $13.35' $227.31 

15   M.    shingles   at    $2. $  30.00 

^  Hardware: 

Rods,  washers,  etc $  12.67 

200  lbs.  20d  nails ♦  , ,  3.20 

60   lbs.   4d  nails ;?:';  1.29 

400  lbs.  lOd  nails ,,  .i?.  ..V>  «.jj(»i*«,»  7.00 

Locks,    hinges,   etc ........,......(«  2.08 

Total    hardware    ...., ^, ....,,,......,....  ,>.f  ?6. 24 

Paint: 

12.5  gals,  paint  at  90  ct«... .. .« $  11.35 

5.5  gal&  oil  at  59  cts ; 3.25 

.Uiyj     .  ■  -.^Isn-r- 

p  ^.  -  Tota,! ,  palAt    ....^^..............1  14.60 

[Labor:  

Building  house : 

Supervision     ....$  31.19 

11.5  days  foreman  at  $85  per  month..........     34.91 

45.5  days   carpenter   at   $2.48. '.VifC'i  .li*  112.73 

p  .    Total    .1178.83 

(Vfeanklng  cinders  around  house: 

1    day  foreman  at  $1.74 .......■,.■....,....$1.74 

9  days  laborers  at  $1 ....,,,..,^,^jj.j^^,,  6.00 

k.     Total,  k. . . , , , • .  • . '  •'•""  .V  ■ . ;  .'.7.  .$7.74 


t  mya  p^nter^at  $2:25...... , . ......i'..  .$4.50 

3  days  painter  at   $1.75 ........•.•.•.•.-. .i;   5.25 

Total    ..;...........i;i...i;h'.^fVC^$9.75 
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SUMMABT. 

Unterial:  Percent. 

16,694  ft  B.  M.  at  f  13.35 J227.31  43.3 

15  M.  shingles  at  12 SO.OO  5.7 

Hardware    ............. .....v.  ;•.•.-...-.     2«.24  5.0 

Paint 14.60  2.8 

I29S.15  56.8 

Labor: 

Building    house     —^.—..^^78.83  34.1 

Banking  cinders   ;'*r.V. VT-       7-74  1.5 

Painting '9.75  l.^' 

$196.32  37.4 

Materials  and  labor (494.47  94.2^ 

Tools    ......■.•.•.•./....•.•..•.•.•..         .77  ,       0.1 

Total     1495.24  94.3 

Freight 29.00  5.7 

Grand   total    $524.24  100.0 

Costpei"-!""'''^^ 

sq.ft.  P<ercent. 

Materials    $0,259  56.8 

Labor 0.170  37.4 

Tools     0.001  0.1 

Freight    0.025  5.7 

Total    $0,455  100.0 

Example  "V.  i 

Ice  House  24  X  48.  :4 

Weight:  Pounds. 

18,247  ft.   B.  M.  at  3,300  lbs 60,325 

14  M.   shingles  at  150   lbs 2,100 

Hardware     1,000 


576  ft.  B.  M.    at    $12.50 ,$  7.20 

4,560  ft.  B.M.    at    $11.50 ..".•.....  52.44 

3,500  ft.  B.  M.,  not  ship  lap,  at  $27.50.,-,. ,,„.fc-r  96.25 

224  ft.  B.  M.,  No.  2  flooring,  at  $13.50. ...; .'?;  3.02 
4,500  ft.  B.  M.,  No.  2  sis,  at  $13.75 61.88 

662  ft.  B.IJ.    at    $11.50 7.61 

225  ft.  B.M.    at    $13 2.93 


18,247  ft.  B.  M.  total    (av)    $12.68 $231.33 

14  M.  shingles  at  $2.75 $   38.50 

Hardware: 

2  kegs  20d  nails  at  $2 $  4.00 

2   kegs  lOd  nails  at  $2.05 ...- 4.10 

80  lbs.  4d  nails  at  $2.45 . ,,... 1.96 

Locks,  hinges,  etc ,, ....;.'.......  1.08 

Total  hardware $  11.14 
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Labor:  .tbammu?^ 

21  days  foreman  at  ?3 $   63.00 

!  2-S  days  carpenter  at  $2.75 .'.      67:25 

12.5  days  carpenter  at  $2.50.  f  ^.g^j  .j^  .|^  .  j.  .  , 

1 'day  forejnan  at  ?2.14'. . . . . . ! ^t^tti-s-M-  •'■ 

^P'days  laborer  at  $1.50.  ......■.;_.■,./., ^_... , 

^_i_Tota.i    •.'■'. . ." . .'.■.•.  ■. '. : '. '.  ■. : '. '. ', '. '. '.  ■.  ■......$!  92.14 

8.5»aio'a«I.8«Sf.  SUMMAET. 

Materials:  ^        ,  Per  cent 

litmlber,   18,247  ft.  B.-M:   at  f  12.68. .  .  .$231,3?  4^.iB( 

Shingles,    H  M.   at  $2.75... 38.50  .  7.6, 

hardware     11.14  2.2 

■  "'^  Ttli')->  $3&0.97  55.6 

lia.bor    .ii;  v..  •:■.-. .. $192.14         38.1 

Freight    1 '.-.,..  •  •'• 32.00  6.3 

i^'i  ?305-ll   '..IQQ.Oi 

Cost  per 

t^'  '     .  sq.  ft.     Percent. 

Materials     $0,243         55.6 

Labor    0.167  38.1 

Freight   0.028  6.3 

:'      Total .....$0,438       iH 

., ,   , ,^ 
7/  Exam*"!.*:  yi.  ;  ,,-^ 

Ice  House  24  X  48  ij.'oT 

Per  cent. 

Materials    r--,ff\-i'^ $322.81  62.2 

Labor JH'vf f.^'l 164.72  31.8 

Tools 1.69  0.3 

Freight    ^.t  X  .itS.9«W0li  ;*yJ. .      29.00  5.7 


■sLr-.  ....■■        $518.22'^  "  'lOO.O 

c  adi  006.8  J-  CWst^er^     .    .^r 

•  ........Bdr-wi  '   s<i:^;:;p^^^t.. 

Materials    . . . .  ....■,.'..;;  ' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' . .' .'  '. . .  $().'28()      '   62.2 

Labor    .•.•(•»rjf»  •  jOi.143^;   T31.8 

Tools  ...".■.■.•..■.■.•;.■.;.'.■..;.■..■.•....; ^.ooi        0.3 

Freight     0.025  >J!'i>6.7 

•;-  Totkl-    ../.v.v.;;;.;;;;;;?<;t!|.  •'•;^5;r  ip^ 
The  l^|t)or  cost  per  thb'tisand  feet  of  himbeif  In'place  was  as  fol- 
lows:    ^^ 

1 .!  Per  M. 

Elsfample   No.    I $18.00 

E,%ample  No.  II vvf^•f'^^•.•Tr■Mt• -rr -jr-'^R'S^ 

SxahMJle  No.-  111..-.  :::{■? :\Ki  AVl'.}l;\%  ;X^^^^^  8.70 

Exafnpre  No.  IV. ....... .  ■. . ; .  .  .  ...^.'.-.?  .V\  .".'[^'.'vV  ItiOO 

Example  No.  V ,10,70 

Example  No.   VI ,.' .  .    10.0.0 

01. 'Average    .  ..i.. .■'.'.,;./;.  .'I';.. .'. .  .$12.00  ; 

Cost  4i;h  ice  Mouse*;— The  followlhiT'cbiStl^JVii^t^^  don^ 

by    railway    company    labor    fri '  the   Paciiac    Northwest,    carpenters 
receiving  $2i5fli  per  10-hr.  day.-    oi/r/f.'.-ti  ix!;nT 
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A  200-ton  ice  house.  22  x  31  ft.  cootaioed  18  M.  The  average 
cost  of  five  of  these  houses  was : 

Totals.  Per  sq.ft. 

Materiiil.-^    JJT"  ♦'■   ;  fi 

l.at..)r    i: 

Total                                              ?4  17  $U.76 

Sinqe  there  \v>;^  --  X..  ..,   w.. ..^ se,   the   labor  cost  was   $10 

per  M.  -  —  — 

A  ,l|WrCP£6n;fce' house;  3"  -r  ftn  ft  or.nta!ne<l  5  1  M.  The  average 
cost  WZ^x  of  these  hou£<  > 

Total.  Per  sq.  ft 

MatcriaLs    $    670  J0.26 

Ifciboi:  .  , 500  0.20 


Total    n,170  $0.46 


The  labor  cost  was  a  little  more  than  $9  per  M. 

Cost  of  Car  Shops,-r-TCar  shops'  were  built  in  six  months  C1906) 
by  contract  for  the  Wabash  Ry.,  at  Decatur,  111. 

The  total!  cost,  of  the  plant  was  $365,000,  including  buildings, 
machinery,  shop  ytird,-  grading  and  track. 

The  cost  of  the  'difC0rent;buildlngs  ma*,'a»  follows : 

Per  cu.  ft 

.......  ..\'. ...  .  .'■:  cts. 

Car  shop.  ^  X  4M  ft.  r •  ■»  •  2.7 

Blacksmith' and  machine  shop.  80  x  -'94......;.'..  3.0 

Storehouse    and    2-story    office    bldg-  at    one   «id, 

40  X   464 5.5 

"Wood  mill.  Sa  X-  238i  .v'/J".  UU44;^'.f.  ^i^i-..''. 2.9 

Cabinet,  upholstering,  etc.,  shop  40.  X,  350 4.5 

Power  house,  60  X  108,  brick;  '.  .  ...  .  .  .'  .  .  .  .  .\ '.  .  .  .  3.4 

Lavatory  building   ...  .  .'.  -  ■; •  .  5.4 

Dry  kiln,  reinforced  concrete  roof,  floor,  etc.  .....  11.1 

Dry    lumber    sheds. 2.3 

Iron,  coal  and  coke  sheds. 3.5 

Material  sheds  and  racks 5.8 

All  the  large  shop  buildings  have  timber  frames  with  hollow  walls 
formed  of  plaster  (1  to  1^4  ins.  thick),  on  e.xpanded  metal  lath  (24 
gage),  secured  to  l^i-irti  round  rods  stapled  to  the  timbers.  The 
shop  buildings  have  maximum  window  area. 

Cost  of  Engine  Roundhouses. — Mr.  R.  D.  Coombs  gives  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  materials  and  estirndted  costs  of  wooden,  of  'steel 
framed,  and  of  i-einforced  Concrete,  roundhouses.  J2ai^  stall  ts  73 
ft.  long,  24  ft.  w;ide  at  one  end.and  14  ft  wide  at  the  other,  giving 
an  average  width  of  19  ft.,  or  an  area  of  912  sq.  ft. 

The' estimated.  po$4;^o^i(Wj/»;TstaU  of  the  wooden  rp}ifl(i(hQpse;  with 
brick  walls  is : 

.  ■"      '•'•■ -lo}     i<nn<.i> 
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u-aui'^/ii  Wooden  Roundhouse.-  '""^'''  "'J'  noJ-OOS  A 

.,wd  S89ril  ,1»  *yJB  lo  jaoo 
Roof  and  Center  Columns: 

380ft.B.M.  spruce  monitor  sheathing  at  $35.00.  ..|  13.30 

320  ft.  B.  M.  pine  monitor  purlins  at   $40.00. 12.80 

345  ft.  B.  M.  cypress  monitor  framing  at   $60.00...  20.70 

1.512  ft.  B.  M.   spruce  roof  sheathing  at  $35.00 52.92 

2,238  ft.  B.  M.  pine  roof  purlins  at  $40.00 89.52 

675  ft.  B.  M.  pine  girders  at  $40.00 .:....■     27.00 

601  ft.  B.  M.  pine  columns  and  caps  at  $40.00 24.04 

'■  '  '         65  ft.  B.  M.   spruce  bridging,  etc.  at  $40.00.  .'/i .-.' .        2.60 

6,136  ft.  B.  M.  total  timber $242.88  , 

■'W    70  lb3  bolts  at  $0.03 2.10 

8  pivot   windows,   incl.   painting,   at   $4.00 32.00      "i 

2  fixed  win»lows,  incl.  painting,  at   $2.50 5.00 

2.92  cu.  yds.  concrete  column  foundation  at  $6.00..  17.52 

1.513  sq.  ft.  tarred  felt  roofing  at  $0.04 60,52 

Smoke-jacli    . -. •'•  '30.00 

4,300  sq.  ft.  painting  at  $0.0225 »4j50 

700  lbs.  cast  iron  column  base  at  $0.0275 19.25 

Total  for  roof  and  center  columns $503.77 

Walla:  V^  TJq  0?  lUiilJ  otofti  .aljtil  n  pi  . 

0'    12.5  cu.  yds.  brlck:'W£ni-at$e.60... •...'.-..-.%.. I  81.25  J 

1.8  cu.  yds.  brick  arch  at  $8.00 .».>..  14'**/  v-d 

3,200  lbs.  cast  iron  column  at  $0.0275 88.00 

;<'j    7.2  cu.  yds.  concrete  wall  foundation  at  $6.00......  43.20 

1.46  cu.  yds.  concrete  post  foundation  at  $6.00 8.76 

2  lifting  windows,  incl.  painting,  at  $10.00 20.00 

200  ft.  B.  M.  cypress  window  framing  at  $60.00....  12.00 

1    double  door,    incl.    painting 50.00 

^      Total  for  walls $317.61 

Grand  total  for  one  stall $822.38 

The  cost  of  each  stall  of  a,  S^|^^lif^fi4  roimdhouse  with  brick 
walls  is  estimated  as  follows::  yuiitu    /k>J8-. 


Steel  Framed  Boundhousb. 

Itoof  and  Center  Columns: 

380  ft.  B.  M.  spruce  monitor  sheathing  at  $35.00. .  .$   13.30 

320  ft.  B.  M.  pine  monitor  purlins  at  $40.00 12.80 

345  ft.  B.  M.  cypress  monitor  framing  at  $60.00. .  .  .  20.70 

2,330  ft.  B.  M.  spruce  roof  sheathing  at  $35.00 81.55 

135  ft.  B.  M.  spruce  nailing  strips  at  $40.00 5.40 

l,5501bs.    steel   columns   at    $0.03........ 46.50 

7,650  lbs.  steel  purlins  at  $0.03 , .  228.00 

1,900  lbs.  steel  girders  at  $0.03 -jri4Mh»rt  Va.  ••  ..-ii;; 67.00 

45,0  lbs.   steel  knees,  etc.  at  $0.03..... 13.50 

'  im  lbs.  bolts  and  fillers  at  $0.03 .  3.00 

.-.  gjplvot  windows,  itncl.  painting,  at  $4.00 32.00 

2  fixed  windows,  Incl.  painting,  at  $2.50 5.00 

2.26  cu.  yds.  concrete  column  found,  at  $6.00 13.56 

0.14  cu.  yds.  column  found,  cap  at  $10.00 1.40 

1,470  sq.   ft.   roofing  at   $0.04 58.80 

Smoke  jack 30.00 

1,250  sq.  ft.   painting,   steel  at  $0.01 12.50 

1,900  sq.  ft.  painting,  wood  at  $0.0225 42.75 

Total  for  roof  and  center  columns $677.76 

Brick  walls   (same  as  for  wood  roundhouse) 317.61 

Grand   total $995.37 
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(  The  cost  of  one  stall  of  reinforced  concrete  roundhouse  is  estl- 
laated  thus : 

If  » .^  .' 

,  , »  Reikforced  Concbhtb  Roundhousb. 

Roof  and  Center  Columns:  ? 

3.770  lbs.  reinforcing  rods  at  J0.03 $113.10        ' 

42.56  cu.  yds.  concrete  superstructure  at  113.00 638.88 

2.3  cu.  yds.  concrete  coi.  bases  at  16.00.. 13.80 

410  ft.  B.M.   pine,   monitor  purlins  at   $40.00 16.40 

420  ft.  B.  M.  spruce,  monitor  siieathinff  at  $35.00.  . .  1470      '^ 

280  ft.  B.  M.  cypress  monitor  frame  at  $60.60 16.80       " 

8  pivot  windows  at  $4.00 32.00       'j 

2  fixed  windows  at  $2.50 5.00 

1.440  sq.  ft.  roofing  at  $0.04 57.60    " 

33  ft.   gutter  at   $0.16 6.08      -i 

18  ft.  down  spout  at  $0.30 5.40      ■<! 

Smoke   jack    30.00       . , 

700  sq.  ft.  painting  at  $0.0225 15.75        ' 

Total  far  roof  and  center  coluoins $9o5.&l;..!>i; 

Walls: 

640  lbs.  reinforcing  rods  at  $0.03 $  IS.l^ 

350  lbs.   channels  at  $0.03.  . , 10.50 

2,330  lbs.  cast  iron  column  at  $0.0275 64.07      '  ' 

215  sq.  ft.  expanded  metal  No.  10  at  $0,027.  . . B.80       "■ 

6.42  cu.  yds.  reinforced  concrete  walls  at  $15.00 96.30         > 

7.09  cu.  yds.  concrete  foundations  at  $6.00 42.54       -■} 

0.74   cu.  yds.   concrete  door  post  at   $6.00 4.44 

4   lifting  windows  at   $10.00 40.00 

Double  door    40.00 

Total  for  walls   $346.85 

Total  for  one  stall $1,312.36 

Cost   of    Roundhouse,    Coaling    Station,   Turntable,    Etc.* — Mr.    A. 

O.  Cunningham  gives  data  of  whicli  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract. 
See  Engineering-Contracting  for  full  description  of  the  plant  with 
drawings. 

in  1907,  the  Wabash  R.  R.  built  a  new  engine  terminal  plant  at 
Decatur,  111.,  where  100  engines  are  cared  for  daily. 
,  The  roundhouse  has  a  wooden  frame  resting  oix  concrete  founda- 
tions. The  walls  are  of  wooden  girts  to  which  expanded  metal  la 
fastened  on  both  sides.  The  expanded  metal  on  the  outer  surface  Is 
plastered  on  both  sides  with  a  mixture  of,  Portland  cement,  lime  and 
sand,  and  cocoanut  fiber.  The  expanded  metal  on  the  inner  surface 
Is,  of  course,  only  coated  on  one  side  with  the  same  kind  of  plaster. 
This  construction  provides  a  wall  with  a  hollow  space  of  air  between^ 
so  that  dampness  cannot  penetrate  to  the  inner  surface.  The  air 
space  forms  a  good  Insulator  to  keep  the  building  warm  In  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  The  plaster  applied  to  these  walls  consists  of 
1  bbl.  of  lin\e  mixed  with  15  bbls.  of  sand  and  4  ihs.  of  cocoanut 
fiber,  the  whole  being  mixed  thoroughly  with  water  and  allowed  to 
Mand  for  at  least  two  weeks  so  as  to  give  the  lime  time  enough 
to  slack  thoroughly.  One  part  of  Portland  cement  Is  added  to  three 
parts  of  this  mixture,  with  enough  water  added  to  xoake ..a  plaStlc 

-^—^ :.  >.■:  ..'iq 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Apr.   28;   1909.    .j.i.;„i    ):•>;;. j   sjk    .o  jieq 
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mortar.  This  is  applied  to  the  expanded  metal  lartd  allowed:  to 
harden.  This  is  called  a  scratch  coat.  On  this  coat  is  plastered 
another  layer  of  mortar,  composed  of  3  parts  of  sand  to  1  part  of 
cement.  The  plaster  on  the  expanded  metnl  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  house  Is  1  %  ins.  thick,  and  that  on  the  inner  surface 
about  %  in.  thick.  This  hoUcw  wall  extends  completely  around 
the  outside  of  the  house,  and  from  the  ground  to  a  height 
of  5  ft.  The  exterior  face  of  the  wall  is  painted  with  a  water- 
proofing compound.  On  this  wall  is  placed  a  continuous  line  of 
windows,  which  extend  to  the  underside  of  the  eaves  of  the  building, 
thus  providing  plenty  of  light,  which  is  very  essential  in  such  build- 
ings. The  cost  of  a  wall  of  this  description  is  slightly  less  than 
brick,  but  a  saving  is  made  because  brickwork  requires  foundations 
to  support  it,  while  this  construction  requires  only  those  necessary 
to  support  the  posts.  Also  lintels  are  required  over  openings  In 
brickwork,  and  none  are  required  in  tliis  kind  of  a  wall.  A  further 
advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  a  continuous  line  of  windows 
may  be  used,  while  with  brickwork  this  is  not  possible,  On  account 
of  the  pilasters.  The  windows  are  made  so  that  the  two  lower 
sashes  are  hung  together  with  copper  chains  over  pulleys ;  thus 
when  one  is  raised  the  other  Is  lowered ;  consequently  they  are 
counterbalanced  without  going  to  the  expense  of  providing  box 
frames  ^ith   counterweights. 

Tl^eftoor  of  the  roundhouse  is  of  concrete,  built  similarly  to  a 
sidewalk;  and  placed  on  cinders.  It  is  laid  out  in  squares  of  about 
3  ft.  to  thfe  side,  so  if  any  square  gets  broken,  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
on  ^qcount  pf  the  heavy  pieces  handled  in  af^ff^s^c^J!  ih[B  de8G[ription, 
it  can  be  repaired  at  small  cost. 

•  TlVe  fourttl'Atib'rli^^ftirtying  the- p6^i9"Sre  ot  concrete  andf' sire 
entirely' sepatktie' from  the  floor,  so  if  any  settle,  the  floor  will  not 
be' aisluf  bed.     '    '''    r-V  !'■■■'- ■•'    ':■''    '":'    U^UV'^Vu  ,  )  u..:  .  •  ^.;^^«  .-v    n^r. 

On  the  roof  sheathing  Is  laid  a  built-up  roof  of  B-ply'Mj^'yAa 
crushed  limestone.  '  The  crushed  limestone' nof  only' add's  weight' to 
hold  the  built-up  roof  in  place,  but,  being  white  in  color,  helps  trv 
protect  the  tar  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  cost  of  this  rbpf 
fcov^ring  In  place  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  prepared  roofing; 

The  turntable  foundations  are  supported  by  piling  and  are  of 
concrete.  The  center  or  pivot  foundation  is  reinforced  with  roijs 
just  above  the  head  of  the  piles.  The  circle  rail  is  spiked  to  short 
ties  laid  without  any  fastenings  on  the  circle  wall.  The  pit  is  paved 
t*:lth  concrete  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  house  and  is  drained 
By.  a  4-in-  tlle'intb  the  catch  basin  previously  mentioned. 

•  The  turntable  is  of  the  deck  type,  75  ft.  long,  with  a  live, load 
capacity  of  215-  tons,  and  Is  turned  by  means  of  a  tractor  wheel 
runn^g  on  the  circle  rail  and  operated  by  electi»icity.  ,  The  steel 
^prk;Of  the  turntable  was  built  by  the  Amer^caij,i^lc|g|e- Co.,  and 
iivstalied  by  employes  of  t..e,  Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  .  ih^rio.-.  i' 
■There-are  70  cu.  yds.  of  cinders  removed  dally  from  the  cinder 
pits  by  means  of  an  electric  gantry  crane  and  clamshell  bucket,  this 
part  of  the  plant  being  made  by  the  Case  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
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Ohio.     There  are  two  cinder  pits,  each  150  tt.  ,X9fxg,,BP^?,^tkilt:catim. 
travels  on  a  track  between  them.  ; 

The  cost  of  work  la  given  below  in  detail ;  but,  as  will  be  noticed, 
it  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  old  buildings  utilized  (nnacbuie 
shop,  blacksmith  and  boiler  shop  and  sand  house).  n<»r  the  value  of 
the  old  machinery  and  cost  of  labor  for  installing  it  in  the  machine 
shop. 

42  stnll  pr-e-ri,^  housc,  Incl.  turntable  foundations.  .  .    S'jh.ooo 

Root:  ; 

Hea  1  with  pump,  wt-ll.   etc 

j^'"-                          -^ -- 

'                             .  , 1  w  u               ,. 

sewerage 1.?,'0               ' 

...^iita..: 1.000               1 

,. 6w0              al 

S   in    Held ......,, l.uuC             ,, 

\  i,>-  rv  ,..;ile  of  englnfe  house  Cvaltie  new  ) l.tjT'. 

Telpher  hoist    l.n'io 

Washout  system  and  motorB. .  r««>ji)>  •■- 6.»(j0 

■     "        o         ,   .       .  »   8-».546 

Track  between  turntable  and  eiigme  faotise  and  la- 
bor laying   (value  new)  —  c.^.v. :;;.,;. $     1,955 

Turntable  pit  and  foundation .-. . . $  3.360 

Turntable 2,; 30 

Circle  rail  and  track  on  turntable   (vaTu<-  u  w  ) 6So 

Macliinery  for  operating  turntable 1.07  5 

7,550 

Cinder  pit   %  6,87.5 

Gantry  crane    S3 5 

Machinery  for  gantry  crane 2.?>r,0             '■  > 

Clam-shell  bucket   (value  new) 6o0             i« 

11.260 

Coaling   station    (^OO-ton)  1  ."l . .'. . . .'. .' . . . . ... . .  8,775 

Sand   house  and  machinery    (value  new) 2,0dO 

;^0.OOO-gaL  water  tank  and  fixtures  (value  new)....  1,100 

Three  water  cranes  with  water  pipes  and  fixtvres,  , 

etc.  (value'  new) ; : 1,000 

$118,186 

Note. — Items  with  tlie  words  "value  new"  written  after  them  indi- 
cate that  the  material  or  structure  had  been  formerly  used  with  the 
old  facilities.     The  amount   given  is  the  cost   if  new. 

Cost  of  a  Bricic  and  Steel  Building.* — Mr.  A.  E.  Duckham.|8 
author  of  the  following :  , 

In  the  spring  of  1907  the  writer  was  called  upon  to  design  a 
building  for  a  wire-glass  plant  in  South  Greensburg,  Pa.,  for  the 
ArlKjgast-Brock  Glass  Co.  ;  the  wire-glass  to  be  made  under  a  new 
process  of  Mr.  Jolin  Arbogast,  who  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
plant  which  has  been  completed.  The  building,  which  is  60  x  1,70 
ft.,  was  starteid  (breaking  ground)  on  May  20  and  was  finished  by 
the  author  on  Aug.  1.     This  includes  the  lehr  (furnace)  foundations. 

The  foundations  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground  are  of  concrete, 
made  of  1  part  cement  (Portljind),  3  parts  sand,  and  7  parts  gravel. 
They  were  carried  down  to,  clay,  which  on  an  average  was  3  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  was  leveL     As  the  grou;^^ 

'fd 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Apr.   13,    19  OS.  .  PP 
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was  marsh-like,  the  trenches  were  dug  and  Immediately  fill6d  up 
with  concrete,  mixed  on  the  board  and  deposited  by  wheelbarrow 
from  a  plank  runway  into  the  bottom.  No  water  was  required  in 
the  mixing-board  for  the  bottom  layers  of  concrete,  owing  to  the 
trenches  being  partly  filled  with  surface  water.  After  standing  all 
night  we  would  find  the  trenches  filled  with  water  in'the  morning; 
this  we  pumped  out  with  an  ordinary  hand-pump  and  trench  suction 
hose  (about  3  ins.  in  diameter).  At  times,  it  kept  one  man  busy 
pumping  all  day,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  to  which  we  were  subject, 
which  kept  the  ground  saturated.  .       ', 

Above  the  level  of  the  ground  the  building  Is  of  brick,  ^tfae 
roof-trusses  are  Of  steel,  including  the  purlins.  They  rest  on  the 
pilasters  of  the  wall,  and  are  attached  to  them  by  anchor  bolts.  The 
latter  were  set  loose  in  the  walls ;  and,  after  the  erection  of  the 
steel,  were  grouted  with  cement  mortar.  This  was  to  facilitate  the 
erection  of  the  steel-work. . 

The  roof  was  covered  as  fellows :  Nailing  strips  of  2  x  4  In. 
hemlock  were  bolted  (every  3  ft.)  to  the  steel  purlins,  and  upon 
them  was  nailed  1  %  in.  matched  yellow-pine  sheathing ;  upon  this 
was  laid  and  fastened  Carey's  Magnesia  Flexible  Cement  Roofing. 

The  building  was  well  situated  for  receiving  materials,  as  it  was 
located  118  ft.  from  the  railroad  and  75  ft.  from  a  street.  The 
cement,  sand,  gravel  and  brick  were  obtained  from  local  dealers 
within  a  mile  of  the  place ;  the  first  three  were  hauled  by  wagon 
(with  the  exception  of  one  carload  of  sand),  and  the  last  one  was 
shipped  In  by  car  on  a  siding  opposite  the  building,  and  slipped 
lit  by  a  chute,  the  railroad  track  being  about  8  ft.  above;. pur 
ground.  w^ 

The  walls  between  the  pilasters  are  only  9  Ins.,  but  the  pllastfers 
project  9  Ins.,  thus  making  an  18-in.  pillar  or  column  under  each 
truss  to  carry  the  load  ;  the  9-ln.  wall  between  acting  as  a  curtain 
wall.  The  brick  wall  was  laid  complete  In  cement  mortar,  no  lime 
being  used.  The  mortar  was  composed  of  1  part  of  cement  and 
2%  parts  of  clean  river  sand.  When  the  building  was  finished,  the 
mortar  was  so  hard  that  it  was  difflcult  to  break  it  with  a  hammer. 
We  had  some  trouble  at  first  with  the  bricklayers  to  get  them  to  use 
this  mortar  without  the  addition  of  lime,  as  It  Is  not  easy  to  spread. 
When  set  up,  however,  it  lasts  for  all  time. 

The  cement,  an  American  Portland,  gave  us  perfect  satisfaction. 
This  was  used  throughout — in  foundations,  brick  walls  and  lehr 
(furnace)  foundations.  Partly  in  the  lehr  foundation  we  used 
furnace  slag  from  the  steel  works  In  place  of  gravel,  being  unable 
to  obtain  the  latter  In  time.  It  was  very  satisfactory,  but  required 
much  more  water  in  mixing,  which  had  to  be  carried  from  a  crfesiek 
about  100  ft.  distant.  '  ,,/ 

The  steel  half  trusses  were  skidded  off  the  cars  onto  the  ground, 
brought  into  the  building  after  the  erection  of  the  walls  through 
one  of  the  large  doorways  on  a  "buggy,"  riveted  together  to  form 
complete  trusses,  and  then  raised  into  position  by  a  gin-pole, 
block  and  tackle,  and  crab  (the  latter  being  operated  by  six  men). 
There  were  ten  steel  erectors,  and  It  took,  them  about  ten  days  to 
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erect  Ihe  steel-work,  including  trusses,  purlins,  lateral  bracing  (in 
three  bays)  and  "sag  rods."     A  day  or  so  was  lost,  however,  waiting 

for  tools  and  material. 

On  the  original  plans  wo  figured  on  regular  ventilators  or  lanterns 
with  side  louvres  of  sheet  steel  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  for  ventilation ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
owners,  to  save  cost,  these  were  omitted,  and  four  ordinary  circular 
ventilators  were  used  along  the  ridge.  As  there  were  many  large 
windows  along  the  sides  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  ends,  these 
were  considered  enough  for  th^  purpose.  The  windows  had  boxes 
for  pulleys  and  weights.  There  were  two  sash  to  each  window. 
The  bottom  sash  weighed  39  lbs.  including  the  glass ;  this  was 
weighed  to  determine  the  size  of  counter-weights. 

The  122  squares  of  roof-covering  took  one  week  to  lay.  nail, 
cement,  and  paint.  There  were  five  men  for  three  days  and  two 
men  for  six  days.  Two  men  (experts)  came  up  on  the  job,  and 
three  ordinary  local  mechanics  were  hired.     The  extra  men  cost  ?20. 

In  unloading  the  brick  from  the  cars  on  the  railroad  track,  In  one 
case  it  took  five  hours  to  unload  one  box  car  of  12,000  brick  with 
four  men  Ctwo  inside  and  two  outside),  with  chute;  and  In  another 
it  took  3%  hours  for  five  men  to  unload  the  same  car. 

The  building  was  not  only  designed  by  the  author  as  engineer  and 
architect,  but  he  also  had  the  contract  to  erect  the  building  complete 
on  the  "cost-plus-a-flxed-sum"  plan.  By  this  method,  the  owners 
saved  at  least  12,000  figuring  on  the  lowest  bids,  or  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  net  cost  (not  taking  Into  account  the  architects  and 
contractors"  commission).  The  building  was  originally  intended  to 
be  built  at  Carnegie  (about  five  miles  from  Pittsburg),  but  was 
finally  built  at  Greensburg  (over  30  miles  from  Pittsburg),  where 
everything,  owing  to  the  increased  distance  from  a  large  city  and  a 
river  (for  sand  and  gravel),  cost  more.  The  bids  were  figured  on 
the  Carnegie  location,  consequently  the  percentage  showing  the 
amount  saved  in  cost  should  be  increased. 

The  average  lump  bid  of  the  contractors  was  aboyt  111,500,  but 
this  was  for  the  Carnegie  location.  To  show  the  Increased  cost  of 
the  same  building  at  Greensburg,  we  got  a  bid  on  the  brickwork 
from  the  same  man  of  51,955  at  Carnegie  and  |2,400  at  Greensburg, 
or  an  Increase  of  over  22  per  cent.  Again  cement  cost  $1.75  per 
barrel  at  Carnegie  and  51.85  at  Greensburg,  while  sand  cost  7% 
cts.  a  bushel  at  Carnegie  and  9  cts.  at  Greensburg. 

The  detailed  cost  of  the  building  as  built  was  as  follows : 

Steel-work    $2,730.00 

Lumber,  doors  and  windows,  sheathing,  etc...   1,283.64 

Roof  covering  (cement  roofing  felt) 412.50 

Cement,  sand  and  gravel 938.04 

Brick    738.45 

Labor   (including    common    labor,    bricklayers 

and  carpenters) 2,175.58 

Bolts  to  fasten  nailing  strips  to  purlins 28.88 

Hardware    79.54 

Ventilators    (circular)     18.00 

Total    ;^i . v.  «i  .i^;'.  .jxj&i^'.  .'.$8,404.«a  5:,jt4 
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'"  "the  c6st  of'tfie  building  per  cubic  foot  of  epace  from  the  ground 
level  to  the  roof  ■vf'stS  3%  c6nt'*.  -The  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space  was  82.4  cts.  The  above  does  not  include  the  architect's  fee 
6f  5  per  cent  or  the  contractor's  fee  (of  approximately  S  per  cent)  ; 
this  would  bring  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  up  to  3.6  cts.,  and  the  cost 
per  square  foot  up  to  93.1  cts, 

._  The  building  was  filled  in  to  9,:  depth  of  4  ft.  with  dry  earth  aij4 
burnt  sand  (from  a  foundry  nearby).  It  was  originally  intende<J.to 
lay  a  cement  floor  upon:  this,  or  a  brick  floor  (preferably  the  latter, 
as  being  easier  to  take  up  for  the  additional  lehrs)  ;  but  this,  was 
abandoned  for .  the  present,  until  the  filling  would  become  w611 
tamped  down  by  walking  and  by  rolling  trucks  over  it.  '      r. 

The  lehr  walls  (foundation)  were  built  by  the  writer  -  tindyi^  a 
Separate  contract  with  the  furnace  contractors.  This  work  hfe  did 
for  $6.50  a  cubic  yard  for  the  concrete  walls  (3  ft.  under  ground 
and  4  ft.  above  ground)  and  50  cts.  a  yard  extra  for  excavating 
the  trenches.  At  this  figure,  he  made  18  per  cent  profit.  There 
were  some  advantages  and  some  disadvantages.  Under  the  head 
of  advantages  were  the  facts  that  his  foreman,  who  was  overlooking 
the  main  building,  also  took  charge  of  this  work  ;  then  for  casing  of 
form's  for'  the  concrete  we  used  sheathing  and  lumber  afterwards 
used  on  the'  building ;  under  the  head  of  disadvantages  were  the 
handrtckps  of  liavihg  to  carry  water  for  the  (ioncrete  and  that  we 
wiei-e  held  tip  by  the  steel  erectors,  who  got  in  our  way.  The  car- 
penter work'  in  building  the  forms  for  the  concrete  lehr  foundations 
amounted  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  bill.  The  total  labor 
bill  amounted  to  28  pet  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  the  materials 
(cement,  gravel,  ^lag,  and  sand)  consequently  run  up  to  72  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost.'  Runways  were  built  of  inclined  planks,  and  the 
concrete  was  deposited  by  wheelbarrows  directly  into  the  forms  and 
then  tanrped.  The  writer  believes  In  rather  a  wet  mix  of  concrete, 
tamped  enough  to  bring  the 'Wa'ter"tof'1fh4('i»tit*fciee;'a*Ml  make  it  livei 
like   (quaking).    '  ^r  .  .'ii<*.  ...it  -i..  rM  qjm;;  -^ 

Inclined  runways  and  scaffolding  of  2-In.  plank  and  doubled  2  x  4- 
in.  studs  as  posts  were  also  used  in  the  main  building  to  supply 
the  bricklayers  with  brick  and  mortar,  tjp  these,  common  laboriers 
wi^eeled  t|ie  material  in  barrows ;  thus  doing  away  with  the,  slow 
kni  more  expensive  hod-carriers  and  ladders.  The  material  used 
In  the  construction  of  the  runway^  and  scaffolds  was  afterward 
used  in  the  room,  so  there  was  but  little  waste  of  lumber. 

The  pians,  'wrth  the  exception  of  the  details,  were  made  6i;i  %-in. 
scale,  instead  of  the  usual  %-in.  scale.  This  smaller  scale  made 
!t  more  convenient  in.  the  field,  and  not  so  cumbersome,  especially 
when  there  was  a  strong  wind.  The- writer  believes  that  ap  small 
a  scale  as  possible  should  be  used,  and  all  details  should  be  made 
on  a  separate  sheet  on  say  I'-ia.  or  l^-ln.  scale.  Figure  in  all 
cases  ^ouid  be  given  Instead  of  depending  on  the  scale.  Thi^  would 
remove  all  doubt  and  controversy.  In  fact  we  should  follow  the 
procedure  ttffttie  Jbridge.  drafting  room. 
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^  A'dMlKniAg  ttki  batMitt^.  no  iattftmpt  was  made -at  •raanwntation. 
as  the  Cn'ners  wanted  the  building  to  cost  as  little  as  possible ;  but 
the  writer  saw  to  it  that  everything  was  strong  and  efficienL 

The  brickwork  was  laid  in  English  Bond,  the  strongest  kind ;  and 
the  writer  was  surprised,  to -find  how  tew  of  the  .so-called  practical 
bricklayers  laiew  what  It  was  or  how"  to  lay  it:  Most  of  them 
thought .  (hat  .  it  .  kas  lE^^mlsh  bond— or  altemaie  beiaders  and 
stretchers — ^instead  -of  alternate  layers  o>r  headers  aad  stretchers, 
which  is  the  English  Bond. 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  BoiltHngc— The  following  Is  a  very 

brief  abstract  of  a  five-nnge  article  by  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Wason, 
President  Aberthaw  Consiructfon  Co.,  In  Ens/ineertnff-Contractinff, 
Jan.  13,  1909.  (The  labor  unit  costs  are  rather  high:  'l*e' woflt 
was  donp  io.  New  England.] 

It  is  well'  known-  that  the  cost  -of  caaMrtaAa  and  labor  In  dUterent 
parts  of  t^fs  courttrj-  vary  somewhat.  Having  the  i^nit  items  all 
sub-divided  into  their  elementary  parts,  it  is  an  easy  matter  after 
determining  the-  eest  of-  mat«rial»  in  any  looality  to  make  the  exact 
corrections  to  tlje  re«^  ilts  obtained  on  a  previous  job.  Similarly, 
Wlleti'ia'dfftfereric'e  in  Itfe  r'ate  peV  Tio^r  for  wages  Is  known.  If  Sie 
same  efficiency  is  obtained  from  the  men  ft  Is  very  easy  t«  make'Ui- 
correctfonr^SP'tt^th* 'ellk^eiiey  ^rHirleB.' judgnaeot  most  be  atil>ll«d  Jto 
determine  the  correct  rate  to  use.  It  has  l>een  the  writer's  experlr 
ence  that  althcAigh  the  r.ate  of  wages  and  cost  of  materials  vary 
somewhat  Ih  different  parts  of  the  countr>-,  the  variations  frequently 
offset  one  ahother  so  nearly  that  the  sum  total  of  the  tuilt  cost 
obtained  inone  plaice  thAy  b6  used  In  another,  very  seldom  iCeeding 
correction.  For  instance,  within  oae  month,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, a  bid  Was  made  up^  on  a  structtir©  at  San  Juan.  Porto  Rico, 
using  the  same  unit  costs  as  for  a  building  in  Boston.  In  the  ^report 
that  is  given,  the  costs  relate  to  strictly  first  class  material  and 
workmanship  in  every  case,  as  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
^hrfter  to  establish  and  mahitaln  orie  standard  for  all  worki  "In 
general  I  would  say  that  the  standard  mixture  for  all  floors  h^tst 
been  either  1t3-6.  or  1-2-4  If  the  floor  is  subjected  to  extremely 
heavy  loads  and  ser\ice.  Walls  are  ^mixed  l»3-6  and  columns 
usually  1-2-4;  in  some  cases  where  they  are  very  heavily  loaded  a 
richer  mixture  is  used.  As  these  mixtures  are  common  to  nearly  all 
construction  the  costs  here  given  may  be  applied  with  littlj?  danger 
of  error  from  neglecting  the  mixture  on  any  workI  '  Of  course  it  can 
readily  be  understood  tAat  In  tiie  large  number  of  jobs  which,  ha^e 
entered  into  the  averages  given,  there  being  as  many  as  18  in  the 
case  of  beam  floors,  different  methods  of  conducting  the  work  have 
been  used  ajod  many  different  foremen.  Therefore,  while  the  gjeneral 
average  is  doubtless  saie  for  any  work  oif  an  aiyerag^  fbaractez^  some 
fe-tltude  may  be  allowed  the  judgment  in  determtning  whether  any 
specific  case  is  likely  to  be  difllcult,  easy,  or  avferage.  The  Writer 
has  fouod  quite  a  difference,  for  Instance,  in  corf  of  identical  work 
handled  by  different  foremen,  due  to  the  personal  equation  of  their 
palnstaklnlg  supervision  and  abiKty.''"''"^  i''  wisotoxs  .tejor 
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Cost    of    Coluynns. — The    following    costs    are    the    average    of    3 
buildings : 

Per  cu.  ft. 

of  concrete. 

Cement   10.085 

Sand  and  stone 0.049 

Labor  on  concrete 0.096 

General  labor 0.027 

Team  and  miscellaneous 0.021 

Plant    0.023 

Total,  exclusive  of  steel  and  of  forms $0,301 

The  cost  of  forms  z'er   square  foot  of  concrete   surface   encased 
was  as  follows: 

Per  sq.  ft. 

Lumber  at  |22  per  M $0,036 

Nails  and  wire 0.001 

Carpenter  labor 0.082 

Total    $0,130 

This  includes  all  necessary  posts  and  staging,  also  wheelbarrow;! 
runs  for  placing  the  concrete. 

Coat  of  Beam  Floors. — The  average  cost  for  18  buildings  was: 

Per.  cu.  ft, 
of  concrete. 

Cement    $0,106 

Sand  and  stone 0.063 

Labor  on  concrete 0.111 

General   labor    0.020 

Team  and  miscellaneous. 0.025 

Plant 0.024 

Total,  exclusive  of  steel  and  of  forms $0,354 

The  cost  of  forms  per  squa?^  fpQifc(P;r  concrete  surface  covered 
was: 

Per  sq.  ft. 

Lumber  at  $22  per  M $0,045 

Nails  and  wire    0.002 

Carpenter   labor    0.070 

Total $0,116 

C6at  of  Flat  Slab  Floors.— The  averaga  cost  of  3  buildings  was : 

'[[       '  Per  cu.  ft. 

of  concrete. 

tJemerit    $0,096 

Sand  and  cement 0.070 

Labor  on   concrete 0.097  ,f 

General    labor 0.009 

Team    and   miscellaneous 0.019 

Plant    ........'. 0.024 

Total,  exclusive  of  forms $0,315 
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The  cost  of  forms  was: 

Per  sq.  ft. 

Lumber  at  ?22  p?r  M-,,,.,,,, $0,038 

NaUs  and  wire 0.002 

Carpenter    labor '. ; '. ;'.'.; ; . ". O.071 

Total    -... 10.111 

Coat  of  Concrete  Slabs  Betuieen  Steel  Beam*.— Th^' average  cost 
for  13  buildings  W61S : 

Per  cu.  fL 
concrete. 

Cement    $0,128 

Sand  and  stone 0.068 

Labor  on  concrete 0.102 

General    labor J.   0.019 

Team  and  miscellaneous »f.^^n.  '«•  •   0.024 

Plant 0.017 

Total,  exclusive  of  steel  and  of  forms $0,359 

The  "cost  of  forms  was : 


Per  sq.  ft. 
,.$0,032 
i.    0.002 
Carpenter    labor 0.061 


Lumber  at  $22  per  M. ,„,-....,  .$0,032 

Nails  and  wire .';';*n^^  .-J  .    0.002 


Total $0,095 

Cost  of  Walls.— The  average  cost  of  concrete  waU«  (above  grade) 
for  17  buildings  was: 

Per  cu.  ft. 
concrete. 

Cement     ,,......  $a.«73 

Sand  and  stone 0.076 

Labor   on   concrete 0.090 

General    labor 0.016       \ 

Team   and    miscellaneous 0.025 

Plant 0.019 


Total,  e.Mclusive  of  steel  and  of  forms $0,301 

The  cost  of  forms  was : 

Per  sq.  ft. 

Lumber  at  $22  per  M. $0,036 

Nails  and  wire 0.002 

Carpenter    labor 0.085 

Total    $0,128 

Cost  of  Foundation  Walls. — The  average  cost  for  14  buildings  was: 

Per  cu.  ft. 
concrete. 

Cement     $0,080 

Sand  and  stone 0.062 

Labor  on  concrete 0.076 

General    labor 0.015 

Team   and   miscellaneous 0.019 

Plant    0.017 

Total,  exclusive  of  forms $0,269 
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The  cost  of  forms  was:  rnol  iu  J?.o;    .i!T 

.i\  '■■'     ''i  ■    Persqft 

Lumber  at  4-22  per  M.» » v ».  v ..  .i^.'JV'i.  ftS. ;..  ..$0,033 

Ns-ils    and    wire.  .....;;..:::;;;;:;  ;,j'^'^';;.  ■ ....   0.002 

Carpenter    labor 0.068 

i^o■,  'r°tal    .,,j^.  ^s^4ft^  .^^,.^. ?0.1P3^„,,^ 

Coat  of  Foottnp  and  Mass  Foundations. — The  average  cost  for  10 
buildings  was : 

Per  cu.  ft. 

concrete. 

Cement    ;'. 50.071 

Sand  and  stone .'»f;-«y?V^'.'-.  .'.  . . .    0.077 

Labor   on   concrete 1  '.*.'.'.'.'.".  1  ..... .    0.046 

General    labor.  .ii.jU.lo  .f}ur..lsJa.lij  .iiwyi, . . .  .'i.  -fflOO? 

Team   and    miscellaneous Vf5Vvvj}rv;,^'T   ^^^^'^ 

Plant^, ' '..*...?  0.021 

r;,,5P|9tal,  feSfclUSiye  of  fonns. $0.2^9 

The  cost  of  forms  was : 

Per  sq.  ft. 

(at  :.r^ Lumber  at  ?22  per  M .';'iV.  i'i |0.034 

Nails 0.002 

.^-       '"  Carpenter    labor 0.057 


■i<>\ 


Total      ;........*....»;:; .  . ?0.093 


Cost  of  Labor  on  Reinforcing  Steel. — Table  XI  omits  entirely  the 
first  cost  of  the  material.  After  it  is  received  at  the  site  of  the 
work  in  the  shape  sold  by.  the  manafacturer,  these  prices  cover  the 
cost  of  fabricating  into  units  for  columns  or  beams,  bending  the 
stirrups,  placing  and  all  incidentals  whatsoever  prior  to  the  actual 
embedding  in  concrete.  In  the  case  of  the  hiehest  cost,  a  coal 
pocket,  there  was  very  limited  storage  space,  1%-in.  bars  had  to  be 
bent  diagonally  so  as  to  pass  over  the  top  of  the  support  at  columns, 
and  there  were  numerous  stirrups,  all  of  which  had  to  be  made  by 
hand.  The  job  was  too  small  to  justify  any  mechanical  arrangement 
for  bending  or  for  handling  material.  The  next  highest,  office  build- 
ing, Portland,  Me.,  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  to  require  proper 
machinery.  The  hoops  for  columns  were  all  welded.  The  vertical 
bars  were  all  wired  inside  of  these  hoops.  There  was  a  mushroom 
head  of  bent  and  circular  bars  wired  together  at  the  top  and  great 
numbers  of  long  bars  of  small  section  spread  In  all  directions  over 
the  flqor. ',  The  loweist  price,  filter  at  Lawrence,  was  rnade  entirely 
of  straight  bars  placed  loose,  the  only  expense  being  c^ttliig  them 
in  a  hand  shear  to  length  and  placing  them.  ._.^;,^.,  .    (j,^-^ 
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I-,  ■  Tabui  XI. — St«el. 

'"  Weight. 

•''liocatlon.  Tons. 

Office  bnilflinp.   Portland.  Me Z2iU 


Fir. 
Ml 

C. 

D;i 
Fii' 
T;i:, 


Ma5<. 


19 

SI.' 


:.    Me 

•  n.  R.  I 

.n.    Me 

Tar  \vu!l,    i^pringtield 1 :.  i.j 

Monument,    Province-town :'!'■" 

Mill,   Greenfield ;<  :i  -^ 

Machine  shop.  Milton.  Maa« 20  V4 

Coal  pocket,  Lawrence,.  Mass. 28 

Mill,    Southbrldge 53  H 

Mill,  S.  Windham,  Me 293 

Mill,   Attleboro,   Masa 49  »-i 

Garage,    Newton,    Mass. ^0 

Mill,  Southbridge.  Mass 30 

Coal  pocket,  Hartford,  Conn 195 

Filter,    Lawrence.    Mass 44^3 

Warehouse,    Portlaad,    Me 62 

Standplpe,    Attleboro.    Mass 199% 

Hlg*»est 

Lowest     ....  ,1.  ^^  ..  jw 

Average  of  21^.  f  .-^ 


Cost  of 

hatidlins. 

}5,115.S2- 

40.26 

548.&1 

61.75 

506.76 

102.59 

69.38 

59.21 

136.84 

1,232.01 

177.1* 

461.16 

142.7$ 

3,079.»0 

286.02 

86.55 

100.03 

2,316.60 

112.84 

462.99 

1.547.00 


Costper 
■torn 

?15-.7«  " 


•J.IS 
5.4* 
8.16   '■ 
3,82 
5.58 

10.20    ■ 
8.75 

.16.47 
2.67 

10.51 
5>78     . 
4.» 
3.34 

11.88    • 
2.54 
7.47 
7.7o 

16.47 
2.54 
8.52, > 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  BuMding  Construction.* — Mr.  Tl 
Herbert  Files  is  author  of  the  following :  •  ; 

Tlie  costs  here  given  are  those  of  labor  only,  as  labor  costs  are 
usually  the  unknown  ones  in  estimating,  the  material  costs  being 
easily'  obtained  from  the  schedule  of  quantities  and  the  market 
prices.  '  -  _"     ''  '      •  '•''■' 

These  costs  are  taken  from  different  work  which  the  writer  haft 
been  ori  and  are  known  to  be  correct  for  that  kind  of  work.  They 
are  not  obtained  from  rough  figures  after  the  work  was  finished,  but 
from  carefully  kept  cost  records.  All  of  the  costs  are  from  jobs 
consisting  of  a  number  of  buildings. 

The  cost  analysis  was  kept  in  the  following  manner.  Each  job 
had  a  cost  keeper  whose  only  duties  were  those  of  keeping  the 
average  weekly  cost  of  the  different  work  of  construction.  The 
distribution  of  the  tirrie  was  taken  either  from  foreman's  reports  or 
from^ti^e  cards.  Most  of  the  co^ts  giyen  In  this  article  are  obtained 
by  mfeans  of  time  carda 

Time  cards  are  ratlier  difficult  to  get  from  the  ordinary  labor 
employed  on  construction  work,  but  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
having  the  foreman  of  the  labor  gangs  make  out  cards  for  each  man 
in  his  crew.  The  carpenters  and  better  class  of  laborers  made  out 
jLheir  own  cards.  Each  man  had  to  pass  in  a  time  card  as  he  checked 
put  fit  .the  timekeeper's  window  at  night.  In  this  way  the  record  ot 
each  man's  time  and  how  it  was  spent,  was  passed  into  the  ofllc^ 
each  night,  and  no  special  men  were  lost,  as  usually  happens  when 
the  distribution  is  taken  from  foremen's  cards. 


■     'J- ii'f''   :;o   JiT .■>'/;■   -rr' 
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The  cost  keeper  would  go  over  these  cards  the  next  day  and 
enter  the  totals  of  the  labor  of  each  class  of  work  on  the  cost 
keeping  sheets.  The  record  was  divided  into  different  accounts, 
one  for  each  division  of  the  work,  such  as  excavation,  concreting, 
forms,  floor  finish,  steel,  etc.  All  time  was  charged  against  its 
proper  account  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  date,  kind  of  work, 
total  time,  and  wage  rate,  as  shoWn  by  the  accompanying  form. 

The  total  number  of  hours  in  the  analysis  was  checked  up  each 
day  with  the  total  number  of  hours  on  the  timekeeper's  sheets. 
At  the  end  of  each  week  the  total  cost  of  each  kind  of  work  for 
the  week  and  the  unit  cost  were  figured  up  and  a  summary  made  of 
the  totals  of  the  different  accounts.  This  total  was  then  compared 
with  the  pay-roll.  If  everything  has  been  carried  through  correctly, 
the  two  totals  should  check  within  a  few  doUara  They  will  not 
check  exactly,  as  average  wage  rates  are  used  in  the  cost  keeping. 

Wages. — As  cost  figures  do  not  mean  much  unless  the  rates  of 
wages  are  known,  the  average  rates  paid  will  be  given.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Common  labor,  as  used  in  excavating,  unloading  materials,  and 
unskilled  work,  17 1^  cts.  per  hour;  foreman,  30  cts. ;  concrete  labor, 
19  cts.  per  hour;  foreman,  40  eta;  steel  labor,  25  cts.  per  hour; 
foreman,  30  cts. ;  form  labor,  used  for  stripping  and  rough  carpenter 
work,  30  cts. ;  carpenters  41  cts.  per  hour,  and  foreman,  50  eta 

Cost  of  Unloading  Materials. — Cement  Is  usually  unloaded  by 
laborers  carrying  the  bags  on  their  shoulders  from  the  car,  or  by 
wheeling  in  wheelbarrows.  If  a  car  can  be  unloaded  direct  from  the 
car  4nto  the  storage  shed,  with  very  little  carrying,  six  meVi  can 
unload  600  bags  equivalent  to  150  bbls..  In  3  hours,  at  a  unit  cost  of 
2  cts.  per  bbl.  If  unloaded  by  wheelbarrows  with  a  distance  of  100 
ft.,  it  will  cost  4  eta  per  bbl.,  but  may  run  up  to  5  eta  or  6  cts.  if 
the  men  are  not,  handled  In  the  proper  manner. 

Sand  and  gravel  will  cost  on  an  average  of  8  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for 
unloading,  laborers  shoveling  It  from  the  car  to  the  storage  pile 
nearby.     The  cost  varies  from   6   to   10   cts.,   depending  upon  pon- 

ditions.^-;\  :":"y:''' -"':"■'■, \  '     , 

Reinforcing'  stedlliafs  can  be  unloaded  at  a  cost  varying  from 
35  cts.  to  $3.00  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  carrying  distance.  Here 
are  some  actual  costs: 

Unloading  %  In.  x  20  ft.  twisted  steel,  Ififoin  t'Ox  cars  and  piling 
It  on  ground  beside  car  32  cts.  per  ton.  ^-  ' - 

Unloading  from  gondola  cars,' ca^ryfttSf " 3ft* "ft  and  pflingr  oh'Wuika 
In  steel  shed,  $3.00  per  ton. .7!i.:i.:. 

The  unloading  of  lumber  differs  considerably  In  cost,  same 
depending  upon  the  distance  carried  and  the  size  of  the  sticks.  It 
was  found,  however,  from  our  records  that  It  cost  from  70  cts.  to 
$1.00  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  to  unload,  haul  200  ft.  and  pile,  form 
sheathing. 

Form  Work. — The  cost  of  form  work  Is  the  most  difficult  cost 
to  get  In  reinforced  concrete  construction.  This  Is  especially  so  In 
regard  to  the  making  of  forms,  as  the  work  on  construction  jobs  Is 
usually  done  in  such  a  manner  that  It  Is  hard  to  distribute  the  costs 
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properly  and  have  the  correct  amount  of  work  done,  reported.  The 
cast  work  here  referred  to  was  not  started  in  the  best  way  to  give 
good  costs  of  the  making  oX  forms  and  for  that  reason  the  costs 
of  making  forms  will  not  be  aa  complete  as  might  be.  The  unit  costs 
were  figured  on  tiie.  nufab«r.  o(  flQuare  f e«t  of  form  mirface  tai  contact 
with  the  concrete.  •   '  ; 

The  following  are  some  of  the  labor  costs  of  forms  made  in  a  field 
carpenter   shop,   which   consisted   of.  two    saw   machines,   a   planing 
and  a  boring  machine,  with  a  shop  foreman  in  charge. 
.'■■■'■'■  ■    i   ■■    n:   .:  -r    <  ;,  .'i.  y.  Per  ?q.  ft. 

!■  ti>»,i  of  surface. 

f  '  Columns    cts. 

Girders  and  beama.^. ........... ....^ acts. 

Floor    panels....... 2   cts. 

Wall    panels 3  cts. 

The  cost  of  setting  forms  for  the  floors,  which  included  time 
spent  in  the  moving  of  the  forms  from  one  floor  to  another,  erecting 
and  setting  the  forms  of  columns,  beams,  and  floor  panels  and  the 
falsework  supporting  them,  was  figured  per  aq.  ft.  of  floor  surface. 
The  costs  of  different  floor  set-ups  varied,  because  the  men  at  first 
were  unskilled  and  not  well  organized.  From  1,300  to  1,800  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  were  set  up  in  a  day.  These  costs  ranged  from  13  cts.  per 
aq..  ft.  for  the  first  set-up  to  4.7  cts.  .for  the  roof  set-up,  making  an 
average  of  8.4  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  stripping  of  the  floor  forms  cost  from  2.5  cts.  to  1.5  cts.  per 
sq.  ft,  or  an  average  of  1.9  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor.  This  makes 
the  cost  of  setting  up  and  stripping  of  forma  for  floors  average  10.3 
cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor. 

The  curtain  walls,  between  cclimms,  tvere  put  in  place  after  the 
floors  and  cost  from  6  to  10  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  form  surface  for 
setting  up,  or  an  average  of  8  eta  The  cost  of  stripping  these  was 
%  cL  i)er  sq.  ft.  Partition  walls  and  outside  plain  walls  cost  from 
4  to  8  eta  per  sq.  ft.  of  form  surface  or  an  average  of  5  eta  for 
setting  and   ^   ct.  per  sq.  ft.  for  stripping.' '    ' 

Reinforcing  Steel. — The  steel  used  for  reinforcing  was  twisted 
roda  The  column  cages,  beam  and  girder  reinforcements  were 
made  up  into  units  in  the  steel  yard.  From  there  they  were  carried 
and  hoisted  to  the  different  floors,  as  they  were  made  ready  for 
concreting,  and  Were  put  In  place  by  the  steel  gang  before  con- 
creting.    The  floor  steel  was  placed  as  the  floor  was  concreted. 

The  cost  of  the  steel  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

Per  ton. 

X'nloading   $  200  . 

Making  up   steel 5.50  ' 

Carrvlng 1.75.- 

Placing    l.OO 

.T6tal     J10.25-  * 

Concreting. — The  labpr  costs  in  concreting  vary  a  great  deal  with, 
the  plant  and  method  of  conveying.  On  this  work,  the  concrete 
was  machine  mixed,   the  materials  being  run  into  storage  hoppers 
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over  the  mixer,  by  a  self  dumping  car,  on  an  inclined  traclt,  from 
the  material  pile,  where  it  was  loaded  by  hand.  The  concrete  after 
being  mixed,  was  raised  to  the  proper  floor  by  a  hoist,  which  dumped 
automatically  into  a  hopper.  From  this  hopper  the  concrete  was 
wheeled  to  the  desired  location  by  means  of  concrete  carts.  The 
greatest  wheeling  distance  was  350  ft.  and  the  least  50  ft.,  making 
the  average  distance  200  ft.  The  costs  of  concreting  columns  and 
floors  ranged  from  2.8  cts.  to  4.2  cts.  per  cu.  ft.,  or  an  average  cost 
of  3.5  cts.  per  cu.  ft.  ^  "  •     .  '       ' 

In  concreting  footings,  the  material  was  moved  to  the  mixer  by 
means  of  wheelbarrows  Instead  of  self  dumping  cars,  and  wheeled 
to  the  desired  location  over  planlc  runs.  Under  these  conditions  the 
cost  of  concreting  was  5  cts^  with  the  carrying  distance  the  same 
as  for  the  floors. ■ I 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Factory,* — Mr.  D.  L.  C.  Raymond 
gives  the  followihg  relative  to  a  building  erected  in  1907  at  Walker- 
ville,  Ontario.  It  Is  a  two  story  factory,  100  x  100  ft.,  with  18  ft. 
clearance  on  the  first  floor  and  12  ft.  on  the  second.  It  Is  skeleton 
type  of  construction,  16  x  16  ft.  floor  panels,  and  6-in.  curtain  walls. 
Steel  rods  were  used  for  reinforcement  with  wire  mesh  In  the  slabs. 
A  1 :2  :4  mixture  was  used,  the  mortar  finish  on  the  floors  being  1 :2. 

The  columns  and  beam  forms  were  2 -in.  dressed  pine,  supported 
ijy  4  X  4  stuff.  The  floor  forms  were  1  in.  laid  on  2  x  4  pieces  spaced 
18  ins. 

'fhe  men  were  all  green  at  the  work.  There  were  847  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete,  the  cost  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Materials:  Total.  Per  ci*  yd.'^Jo 

Cement  at  $2.05  per  bbl i . , .  .|  3,314     |  3.91   -P 

Sand  and  gravel  at  $1.25  per  cu.  yd. ..>..•  f  ,,1,054   ,      1.25     ,„(^ 

Reinforcement  at  $55  per  ton 2,314  2.73 

Lumber  for  forms  at  $27  per  M 4,944   '    '  5.84     ''''■^ 

Nails 107         0.J3;     JJ 

Total    materials. ?11,733,  |Tili 

Labor:                                                                  ,  •   " 

Building  runs,  mixing  and  hoisting  concrete.?      872  1,1.03 

Placing  and  tamping  concrete 562  0.66 

Placing    reinforcement. 221  0.26        h 

-,       Stripping  and  cleaning  forms,  etc. .  »....<..        ,380  .      d.4jB    ,,,,.. 

Carpenters  building  and  setting  forms ?>OlO,  «'2§ 

"'    Superintendence '     714  d.84 

Tdols  and  depreciation  of  plant. vVwi'.Vt.';'.'*''      338  0.40 

.    ,    .     >l    >J70V/    tOJ.V!   :  ^    ,     ■      '       ^   - 

Total    labor I  5,097     $  6.02 

Grand  total 16,830       19.88 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  salvage  is  allowed  for  the  lumber,  and 
that  216  ft.  B.!  M.  were  used  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  The  carpenter 
work  on  the  lumber  <K>st  $11  per  M.  The  cost  of  stripping  lumber 
and  cleaning  up  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $2  per  M. 

There  were  100  lbs.  of  reinforcement  per  cu.  yd.,  and  the  labor 
of  placing  it  was  only  a  trifle  more  than  %  ct.  per  lb. 
:i 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Apr.  29,  1908.  " 
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This  buIIdfaiK  contained  about  220,009  ctL  ft  o(  space.  Hence  the 
cost  of  the  concrete  alone  was  5^  cts.  per  cu.  ft.,  which  is  a  loiw 
cost.  The  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  area  (2  stories)  was  84  cts., 
not  including  windowa  etc. 

Cost  of  a  House  of  Separately  Molded  Concrete  Members.* — The 
construction  of  a  kiln  house  of  sejjarately  molded  reinforced  concrete 
colmnns,  girders  and  slabs  for  the  Edison  Portland  Cement  Works 
at  New  Village,  N.  J.,  was  described  In  our  issue  of  Oct.  2,  1907. 
(See  also  "Concrete  Construction,"  by  Gillette  and  Hill.)  This 
article  gave  for  the  first  time  costs  of  molding  and  erecting  sepa- 
rately molded  concrete  structural  members  for  building  work.  Since 
it  was  published  the  same  company  has  built  a  cement  storage 
house  for  which  the  cohjmns,  girders  and  roof  slabs  were  separately 
molded  and  erected.  In  A  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mason,  superintendent 
Edison  Portland  Cement  Works,  some  of  the  costs  of  this  later 
work  were  given.  We  give  these  costs  In  different  form  and  more 
fully  analyzed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  storage  house  is  144  x  360  ft.,  in  plan  with  a  clear  height 
of  30  ft.  The  exterior  walls  are  of  retaining  wall  section,  they 
having  to  take  the  thnist  of  the  stored  qement,  and  they  were  built 
in  place.  Between  walls  are  five  longitudinal  rows  of  columns ;  the 
rows  are  spaced  24  ft.  apart  and  the  coliimns  in  each  row  are  12  ft. 
apart.  Transverse  roof  girders  12  ft.  apart  cap  the  columns  and 
carry  a  roof  of  6  x  12  ft  x  4-in.  slaba  For  column  footings 
5  X  5  X  5-ft.  plain  concrete  cubes  with  20-in.  square  sockets  molded 
in  their  tops  were  used. 

Materials  and  Labor. — The  concrete  used  was  a  1 :6  mixture,  using 
crushed  run  stone,  all  of  wliich  would  pass  a  %-in.  screen.  The 
Edison  company  furnished  both  cement  and  stone,  charging  up  the 
cement  at  ?1  per  barrel  and  the  stone  at  60  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The 
lumber,  of  which  7,000  ft  B.  M.,  were  used,  cost  ^27  per  thousand. 
The  reinforcing  steel,  of  which  201,400  lbs.  were  used,  cost  delivered 
2.03  cts.  per  pound.  A  force  of  23  men  was  employed;  eleven  pf 
them  were  classed  as  carpenters  at  an  average  wage  of  24  cts.  per 
hour  and  12  as  laborers  at  an  average  wage  of  15  cts.  per  hour. 

Casting  Floor  and  Plant. — The  casting  floor  on  which  the  columns, 
girders  and  slabs  were  molded,  was  located  some  half  a  mile  from 
the  building.  A  %  cu.  yd.  Ransome  mixer  was  set  up  under  the  mill 
conveyor  which  carries  crushed  cement  rock  for  cement  making  to 
the  stock  house  and  from  this  conveyor  the  stone  was  chuted  directly 
into  the  mixer  stock  bins  as  wanted.  The  mixer  discharged  directly 
Into  3  cu.  yd.  cars  which  ran  out  on  a  track  between  casting  floors 
on  each  side.  The  casting  floors  consisted  of  trowel  finished  con- 
crete slabs  4  or  5  ins.  thick  laid  on  a  4-in.  sub-base  of  compacted 
cinders.  These  casting  floors  cost,  Mr.  Mason  states,  4  cts.  per 
square  foot  So  far  as  possible,  members  were  cast  side  by  side  and 
"  in  tiers  so  as  to  reduce  floor  space  and  form  work.  The  concrete 
6a.TS  discharged  by  spout  directly  Into  the  molds,  the  mixture  being 
•'6iade  wet  enough  to  flow  easily;  •^■^ 

■   —< '^  Ml 

■'"  *Bnffmeering-Contractinff,  Mar.  18,  1908.  '" 
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Molding  Columiva. — There  were  141  columns,  having  18  x  llJ-ln. 
shafts  32  ft.  long. with  two  triangular  brackets  at  the  top  for  girder 
seats,  and  each  column  contained  very  closely  2.8  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  and  275  lbs.  of  reinforcement  or  closely  98  l^s.  of  steel 
per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  These  quantities  are  computed  from 
drawings.     The  construction  of  the  forms  for  molding  the  columns 

^.la  shown  by  Pig.   7.     Each  complete  form  contained  about   535  ft. 

na.  M.  of  lumber  and  seven  were  used  for  molding  141  columns  and 
were  still  in  good  condition  after  the  work.  The  seven  molds  con- 
tained about  3,745  ft.  B.  M.  of  lumber  and  molded  141  X  2.8  =  395 


dVnai:^ 
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cu.  yds.  of  concrete,  so  that  the  amount  of  form  lumber  used  per 
cubic  yard  of  concrete  molded  was  aboijt  9.7  ft.  B.  M.  "the  costs 
of  molding  per  column  and  per  cublft.yard  were  as  follows : 


Item. 


Per  col.  Per  cu.  yd. 


•"'Steel  reinforcement %   7.57        •  $2.70 

Concrete    materials. 5.48      •  ■    1.93 

Labor,    carpenters. ..  ...^.  .,i,,4j.ai.-«. a**  •    i  *-'27  l»5,2i; 

Labor,  concrete  and  ^ste«l.ji^f^^.^"^'.^i, . .     1.95.,  ^     ,0,7P 

Total  •ccist..i'.  :v;..-.JV.. 'I; ."::...  ...$19:27  |6.88 


Molding  Girders. — There  were  187.  girders,  eiich  12  x  26  ins.  x  Z4 

...tt.  and  each  containing  1.9  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  and  about  320  lbs.  of 

;  Steel   or   about    168   lbs.   per   cubic   yard   of.  concrete.     A   complete 

,  gird^  form  is  shown  by  Fig.   8.     A  complete  fqirm.  contained  ap- 

vjproximately   370  fL  jB.   M.   of  lumber  and  five  forms,   or   1^850   ft 

B.   M.,   were  used   for  molding   187   girders,   or  about   5.2   ft.   B.,  M. 

per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  In  girders.     It  should  be  noted  that  many  of 

the  girders  were  molded  between  other  girders  without  using  any 
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wooden  forms  at  all.    The  average  cost  of  molding  a  girder  complete 
was  as  follows : 

Item.  Per  girder.  Percu.  yd. 

Steel *  I"  $2.91 

Concrete    material...... 3»i  \-^\ 

Carpenter    labor..., ^-^6  1.18 

Labor,  mixing,  placing,  etc •      1-34  0-^0 

Totals     ......■!.! 112.64  »«.«9 


24' 6" 


A-'Cinasn 


-noO  b9'  Fig.  8. 

*°  MfoMing  Roof  Slabs. — The  roof  slabs  were  6  x  12  ft.  x  4  Ina 
and  each  contained  0.88  cu.  j-ds.  of  concrete  and  about  83  lbs.  of 
reinforcing  steel  or  about  95  lbs.  of  steel  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
The  slabs  were  molded  in  tiers,  using  the  form  shown  by  PMg.  9, 
made  8  ins.  deep  so  as  to  be  clamped  onto  each  slab  In  molding  the 
slab  above.  There  are  about  52  ft.  B.  M.  in  a  slab  form,  as  28  forms 
molded  720  slabs,  about  2%  ft.  B.  SL  of  form  lumber  were  required 


Z-E'i/0* '^^^'^•^  -*'«'->--  4'8*  -^-4'8'  -^  -4'8'-y-  -4'3*-—^4'6' 


Jfe, 


Enqrconrr 


?4.?'/-^  -4'6'—^  4'8'  -^-A'8f  -^  -4'8'-r  -4'6*-—^4'6'  - 

t  nt  25^13!  IITpf  =rTj -T^  TTZI^f  T==J 
_:3i:i  —Z.— — z_i_  jz'o'-^—~- — -■- ■■- — " 


a.  Fig.  9. 

%eT  cubic  yard  of  concrete.     The  cost  of  molding  roof  slabs  was  aa 
follows : 

Item                                                            I*er  slab.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Steel    .'.. n-ll  11-92 

Concrete    material ij2»  nio 

Carpenter   labor u.. .„,-,?.  .,X.:.,  ©.425  0.48 

Labor    "•''OS  0.46 


Totals J  ...■.- . .  J4.568 


S4.96 
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ti'Each  slab  covered  6  x  12  ~  72  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  so  that  the  cort 
of  molding  was  6.06  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  or  $6.06  per  100  sq.  ft. 

In  casting  columns,  girders  and  slabs  side  by  side  and  in  tiers 
in  contact  the  fresh  concrete  was  prevented  from  adhering  to  the 
member  already  molded  by  coating  tlie '  contact  surface  '  of  the 
molded  member  with  two  coats  of  ordinary  whitewash.  This  method 
proved  far  superior  to  using  paper,  as  had  been  done  in  previous 
work.  The  paper  stuck  to  the  concrete  so  fast  that  it  was  difficult 
to  remove  it.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  in  the  preceding  cost 
figures  the  cost  of  form  lumber  is  apparently  included  in  "carpent^ri 
labor."  Thek-e  was  7,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  forni  lumpier  at  $27  per  M.  ft. 
required  for  molding  1,048  members,  of  about  1,384  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete.  The  cost  of  form  lumber  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  was, 
therefore,  ?189  -=-  1,384  =  13.65.  cts. 

The  labor  cost  of  erecting  the!  molded  concrete  members  withj  a 
Browning  locomotive  crane  was  as  folIoVs : 
%v*S)>ji  Perou.  yd. 

■^'^^  The  details  of  this  cost  of  erection  and  the  rhethods  are  given  ig 
Gillette  and   Hill's  "Concrete  Construction."  -.V' :-.:i- ^i'^^ 

Comparative  Cost  of  Constructing  Two  Identical  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Buildings — One  of  Separately  Molded  Members  and  One  of 
^lyiembers  Molded  in  Place.*— Mr.  Masoij  D^  Pratt  Is  author  of  tke 
following :  <  , 

■^  in  1904  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Traction  Co.  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
,Dullt  a  car  barn  and  a  repair  shop  of  reinforced  concrete,  probably 
j^e  first  buildings  in  this  country  built  entirely  of  this  material  for 
A.)^i^  purpose.     The  buildings  are  one  story  in  height,  and  were,  con- 
structed in  the  usual  manner  by  erecting  wooden  forms  and  casting 
all  concrete  work  in  place.     The  same  company  has  just  completed 
a   second  barn   adjacent  to   the  'on6   above' described   of   the   sarne 
f.:T   dimensions  as  the  first  barn,  viz^ :  76  ft.  wide  by  360  ft.  long.     The 
i!       last   barn   is  also   of   reinforced   concrete,    but  owing  to   conditions 
^■-d.'  which  «eemed  favorable  for  the  purpose,  an  entirely  different  mode    ;, 
J  .     of  construction  was  followed.     All  of  the  members  for  that  portion^ 
■  '  of  the  building  above  the  foundation  and  floors.  Including  columns, 
beams,  wall  and  roof  slabs,  were  separately  molded  on  the  ground 
and  afterwards  erected  by  means  of  a  traveling  stiff-leg  derrick.. 
This  raethod^jof  construction  proved  economical  and  owing  to  the 
close  similarity  of  the  two  buildings  in  size  and  general  design  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  accurate  compafison  of  the  costs.     In  describing 
the,  two  buildings.  Barn  A  refers  to  the  original,  building  and  Barn  B 
the  last  one  erected.  > 

Barn, A  was  built  on  ground  which  was  from  2  to  10  ft,  below  the 
floor  leyel.  The  column  footings  were  placed  on  solid  ground  6  to 
12  ins.  below  the  aod  and  carried  up  within  1  ft.  of  floor  level,  the 
ground  being  filled  in  after  the  building  was  under  roof.     In  general 
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pltui  the  building  had  three  town  dt  non«reWiforced  hexagonal  col»- 
uRins  spaced  15  ft.  centers  longitudinally  and  S7  ft.  centers  trana- 
versely.  The  roof  consisted  of  transverse  beams,  resting  on  th» 
columns,  longitudinal  purlins  and  a  3-in.  slab  cast  In  place,  the  col- 
umns being  connected  longitudinally  with  beams  6  ins.  thick  and  2 
ft.  deep.  Alter  the  forms  were  renooved^rom  this  skeleton  the  three, 
l«ngitudinal  walls  were  hlled  in  place.  Provision  was  made  for 
future  extension  laterally  by  casting  brackets  in  the  colvunns  to 
support  roof  girders  for  an  adjacent  bay.  The  barn  also  had  a  wing 
16.  ft.  wide  and  90  fc  long,  containing  barn  foremaa'a^office.  lookers, 
and  lavatory  for  the  use  of  raotornxen,  conductors  and  barn,,fn^j.fj, 

.Concrete  for  this  building  was  mixed  in  a  rotary  batch, mix'^r,  inl^ 
which  the  aggregate  was  diunped  directly  fropi  ;\pheelba crows,  and 
the  concrete  distributed  from  the  mixer  to  the  Job  in  wheelbarrows 
1^  means  of  runs  and  an  elevator  operated  by  a  power  hoist. 

Bam  B  was  built  entirely  independiprrt  from  Bam  A,  the  first  wall" 
being  placed  37  ft.  beyond  the  wall  of  Bam  A,  thus  permitting  the- 
tncreasfe  of  the  plant  by  one  addition  bay  In  the  future  by  simply 
adding  a  roof  between  the  two  buildings.  Column  spacing  was  made 
the  same  as  Barn  A,  but  the  columns  were  square.  In  order  to 
get  roof  slabs  of  a  size  whioh  could  be  conveniently  bandied,  the 
roof  beanvs  were  spaced  10  ft.  centers  and  alternated  in  the  two 
bays.  Thus  on  the  outer  walls  a  roof  beam  came  at  every  other- 
column,  while  on  the  center  wall  each  column  carried  a  beam  and  a 
longitudinal  beam  between  columns  supported  the  ends  of  two  roof 
beams.  The  roof  proper  consisted  of  slabs,  3'^  ins.  thick,  10  It. 
long  and  6  ft.  and  7  ft.  wide,  which  were  laid  directly  on  the  roof 
beams.  Two  slabs  at  the  center  of  every  alternate  10  ft.  bay  were 
omitted  to  allow  placing  skylights.  The  walls  were  6  ins.  thick,  as 
hi  the  case  of -Bam  Aj  but  were  made  up  of  slabs  of  various  sizes. 
These  slabs  were  all  tongued  and  grooved,  as  were  also  the  columns. 
Three-eighths  of- an  inch  was  i  allowed  for  all  joints,  the  horizontal 
joints  being  mortared  as  the  work  was  laid  up  and  the  vertical  joints 
filled  and  pointed  after  everything  was  in  place.  A  small  i>ercentaga 
of  reinforcement  was  pLac^^JLn^  all  ,s}^bs  a^  an.  insur;^ce,  ,a^ip8t 
bre^-kage  in  handling.    "  '      '   .".    V.^'  ■      ..        '.  '."'     .     '     ,',    'V 

The  concrete  for  this  building  was  mixed  in  the  sapie  mixer  used 
on  Bam  A,  located  at  a  central  point,  the  materials  being  moved  in 
wheelbarrows  as  before.  _  ,, .  ,  .!.>-<-, /i 

Barn  A  had  about  290  ft.  af^open.fAt*  under  each  track,/ M lib 
of  the  front  end  of  each  bay  being  paved  with  granolithic  floor  and 
used  as  space  for  washing  cars.  Barn  B  had  the  same  arrangement 
in  one  bay,  the  other  bay,  which  was  intended  for  storage  purposes 
Mjly,  had  granolithic  floor  from  end  to  end.  The  ground  on  which 
Bam  B  was  built  had  been  filled  in  with  various  materials,  mostly 
cinder  froni  a  nearby'  steel  plant,  and  excavations  had  to  be  made 
for  all  foundations.  Jn  the  figures  given  below,  all  labor  for 
excavation  in  both  buildings  is  omitted.  In  Barn  B  each  colunuj 
had  a  separate:  footing  as  In  Barn  A,  which,  however,  was  carried 
to  a  point  15  ins.  abo\e  floor  level,  and  provided  with  a  pocket  to 
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receive  the  column.  A  layer  of  sand  was  put  in  each  pocket  to 
give  the  column  good  bearing  and  to  adjust  height.  A  beam  12  ins. 
wide  and  2  ft.  deep  connected  these  footings,  being  cast  at  the  same 
time  with  the  footings. 

The  tracks  were  laid  In  the  storage  bay  and  the  granolithic  floor 
cast  in  place  at  the  time  of  starting  excavations  for  tlie  foundations, 
and  as  soon  as  the  floor  was  in  place  the  casting  of  beams,  columns 
and  slabs  began.  The  beams  and  columns  were  nested  by  casting 
the  alternate  pieces  a  suitable  distance  apart,  and  after  removing 
the  forms  these  became  the  forms  for  the  intermediate  pieces.  The 
slabs  were  cast  in  piles,  the  ends  being  offset  to  enable  rapid  hand- 
ling. The  pieces  were  separated  by  means  of  40-lb.  waxed  manila 
paper.  No  difficulty  whatever  was  experienced  during  the  erection  Inf 
separating.  In  some  instances  soap  was  used,  but  the  results  were' 
not  as  satisfactory  and  the  cost  was  higher  than  witla  the  paper. 
The  surface  of  the  pieces  formed  by  paper  separation  showed  a 
close,  smooth,  dull  surface,  except  for  the  wrinkles  formed  by 
the  paper,  which  was  not  heavy  enough  to  prevent  wrinkling.  The 
paper  was  also  responsible  for  other  defects  in  the  surface  finish, 
owing  to  the  mortar  running  in  between  Joints  where  the  paper 
overlapped  and  forming  tliin  slivers.  The  paper  was  easily  removed 
with  water  from  a  1-in.  hose,  with  nozzle  V^  in.  The  top  surfaces 
of  all  pieces,  of  course,  were  troweled.  This  gave  a  rather  variegated 
wall  surface  to  the  structure,  but  a  coat  of  cement  wash  using  a  thin 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  cement  and  limestone  dust  applied 
with  whitewash  brushes  produced  a  fairly  uniform  appearance. 
This  method  of  construction  involved  the  use  of  slightly  more 
reinforcing  steel  and  a  larger  yardage  of  concrete,  but  the  saving 
in  forms;  lumber  and  carpenter  work  was  more  than  8ufl!icient  to  pay 
for  this  difference  and  the  additional  cost  of  derrick  and  erection 
labor.!.'"  'jr^ji'j!  ih   ■'■• 

The  'rtuihber  of  loose  pieces  required  yma  il;f<KK'  •  "these  were  com- 
pletely erected  In  33  working  days, ■'Wttlf iW  loss  of  only  three  slabs 
from   breakage.  ik'! -i'  -^ 

The  derrick  used  was  a  standard  stiff-leg  with  GO-ft.  boom  and 
38-ft.  mast,  mounted  on  a  truck  so  that  it  could  be  moved  around 
the  work.  Power  was  furnished  by  a  regular  street  railway  motor 
through  a  gear  bolted  to  the  flywheel  on  the  driving  shaft  of  a 
two-drum  hoist,  the  motor  being  equipped  with  standard  street 
railway  controller  and  suitable  resistance  coils.  A  traction  com- 
pany motorman  operated  the  hoist  and  a  rigger  crew  placed  the 
material.  The  heaviest  pieces  handled  were  the  roof  beams,  which 
weighed  7^4  to  8  tons.  A  number  of  special  devices  were  used  to 
handle  the  various  pieces.  For  the  heavy  beams  a  loop  was  formed 
at  the  quarter  points  by  bending  a  reinforcing  rod,  bringing  it  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  beam  and  scooping  out  a  portion  of  the  concrete 
while  green,  and  a  special  hook  used  to  engage  this  loop.  These 
books  entered  the  slotted  ends  of  a  steel  spreader.  The  rig  was 
thus  adjustable  for  variable  spacing  of  the  loops  and  for  balancing. 
The  slab.<!  were  handled  by  means  of  slings,  holes  being  formed  in 
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Tabub  ajIL — Cost  or  Coscamx  iw  SiPAKA'nn.T  Mouwd  Goaniumf 
Cab  fiASN. 
"Barn  B. 
FoundationB  and  Floors,  710  cu.  yds. : 

Materials:  Total.       P9rcu.yd. 

Stone  at    J1.23    cu.    yd .....„,.$  »56.00  .%  I.Z9 

Sand  at  11.30  cu.  yd .,..,,,, 432^0  »«I 

Cement  at  ;  1.15  bW ..,..-,^--.  1,082.50  liSS- 

Steel  120.00  .it- 
Lumber    633.00  .89 

Toole    100.00  .14 


Total     ¥  3,223.50       \  4.54 

Lahor:  ....  .teeJa  xnHKJq 


Placing  reinforcement.. \..   19J)0       %  0.03 

Porm$    .:.. ■ 771.00  1.03 

Concreting 1,015.00  1.43 


Total     , %  1.805.00       %  2.55 


Total  materialii'4ifdla'bdr....i..$  5,028.50  |  7.09 
Building  abo\e  Fotmdatlons,  94  8  cu.  yds.: 

Material: 

Stone  at  »i.28  cu.  yd $  t.OSS.OO  $  1.16 

Sand  at  $1.30  cu.  yd. 5#6.00  .58 

Cement  at  $1.15  bbl l.Toi.OO  1.85 

Si0e!  ' .-. . . : 1. :.'.:.. 00  i.sT 

Tools    140.00  ,    .24 

Lumber    229.00  ■     dt 


Total     5  5,481.00       $5.86 

Labor:  ^.-^vi    ,:..t    W.'-' 

Forms     %  ^tltof"*"^.  OJil 

i  ^^a^lin^   and.  placing    reinfercetnent  'SMlfl*0     -       C39 

Concreting     1,152.00            1.23=^^^' 

.    ^Erection .v., IJZft^OO            1.89  .■      l 

aa-^i  '  PWhtlng- an&  cein^t  w^sh 617.00-            .6^      ,:  ...^ 

-no-»  ^"  ';.;   ■       ■--    ■'    •'    ■•'•     ■    "■  "            "; 

Total $  4i?23.00       $  5J>4- :  ..i^n  v 

, _,    -      r  ■     'A^:y:   y. 

Total  labor  and  materials ..... $10,204.00:      $10,90  ■ 

Totals,  1,648  cu,  yds..  ...........    i5,2Sa.6«  9.545         -  - 

Area  covered  by  building,  360  X  75  ft:  .ix  ^7>0O0  ftj.  ft.    '     '    '' 
Cost  9f  fouBdations  and  aoor8.%  .-. -ISjfr  cts^.  pW'drJ.  f«.   ''    ^ 
Cost    of    buildiag. ..-JTS.O  eta'  pifr'  sq;  -fi^ 

Total    ...^.v . . ;. 5«.5  eta-  per  sq.  fe;         * 
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TaqMS  XIII. — CoMPARiaoN  OF  Cost  Between  Car  Barns,  SBPasatblt 
Molded  and  Cast  in  Place. 

(Average  including  Foundations  and   Superstructure.) 

— Per  cu.  yd. 

■Barn  B. 
Barn  A.  (Separately 

Materials:  (Cast  in  place.)   molded  piepes. ) 

Stone,  sand  and  cement..- %  3.480  ?3.480 

Steel     reinforcement.... .915  1.140 

Lumber     1.335  .480 

Paper     , .040 

Tools,  wheelbarrows,  etc. .145  .145 

Total     .. ?   5.875  $5,285 

Labor: 

Carpenters $   3.250  ?0.965 

Bending  and  placing  steel 095  .230 

Concreting    2.210  1.685 

Erection    1.080 

Total    %  5.555  $3,960 

Total  cost  per   cu.  yd $11,430  $9,245 

9.245 

Dff.  in  favor  Barn  B $  2.185 

the  slabs  with  a  short  section  of  %-ln.  gas  pipe  for  receiving  bolts. 
In  setting  up  the  side  walls,  these  holes  were  used  to  fasten  3  x  4-in. 
stlqks  on  each  side  of  the  three  wall  slabs  of  each  bay,  thus  keeping 
them  in  line,  and  by  means  of  props,  in  a  vertlcail  position  until 
erection  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  r«move  them. 

Table  XII  giv^S  complete  detailed  cbist  of  alt  the  concrete  work  in 
Bam  B. 

Table  XIIT  is  a  comparison  of  the  average  costs  of  all  the  con- 
crete work  on  Barns  A  and  B,  the  figures  covering  all  charges 
except  general  supervision.  The  concrete  aggregate  is  put  at  same 
figure  in  each  to  eliminate  any  difference  in  unit  cost  of  these 
materials.  The  mix  was  practically  the  same  in  each,  the  largest 
percentage  being  1:2:4.  Unit  costs  for  labor  were  the  same  in 
both  cases,  viz. :  ordinary  labor,  $1.25  per  day,  and  carpenters,  $2.50 
per  day. 

It  will  be  noted  more  steel  was  required  in  B,  but  very  much  less 
form  material  and  labor.  The  roof  of  Barn  B  required  more  con- 
crete, as  all  beams  and  slabs  had  to  be  treated  as  simple  members, 
whereas  In  Barn  A  full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  T  sections. 
Making  full  allowance  for  these  differences  the  actual  cost  of  the 
concrete  structure  of  Barn  A  over  Barn  B  was  15  per  cent.  Both 
buildings  were  constructed  by  day  labor  from  plans  made  by  the 
writer  and  under  his  direct  supervision. 

Cost  of  Metal  Forms  For  Concrete  Building  Work.*— In  Enoi- 
neering-Contr acting  for   Sept    16,    1908,   we   describe   a   system  of 
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metal  column  and  floor  forms  for  concrete  building  work  that  had 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  W.  la.  Caldwell  of  Canton,  Ohio.  In  a 
paper  read  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  National  Cement 
Users'  A.ssoclation  Mr.  Caldwell  gives  some  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  these  forms  which  are  of  Interest  These  costs  are  based  on  a^ 
16-in.  square  column,  with  a  girder  beam  8  ins.  wide  and  18  insl 
deep  below  floor  slab,  and  with  the  lateral  beams  6  ins.  wide  and 
12  ins.  deep,  and  floor  slab  4  in&  thick. 

For  a  structure  of  this  character,  Mr.  Caldwell  recommends  the 
use  of  10-gage, material  for  the  angles  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
columns,  14 -gage  for  the  lining  of  the  columns,  14-gage  for  the 
girder  boxes,  16-gage  for  the  lateral  beam  boxes  and  IS-gage 
material  for  the  channel  boards  forming  the  intercolumn  area  for 
carrying  the  floor  slab,  with  all  necessary  reinforcing  angles,  bolts, 
eta,  to  set  up  the  work  complete  ready  for  receiving  the  concrete. 

The  costs  are  as  follows: 

Column   centering  per  lineal   foot 11.73 

Girder  centering  per  lineal  foot 1.00 

Lateral  beam  centering  per  lineal  foot O.od 

Floor   area   per   square  foot 0.13% 

Adjustable  girder  and  beam  box  posts  per  lin.  f t. . .    0.05 

Throwing  the  cost  of  all  of  these  items  against  the  floor  area, 
the  average  is  about  45  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

This  price  is  arrived  at  by  taking  a  building  60  x  100  ft.  with 
28  columns  and  18  bays  or  intermediate  column  spaces,  each  space 
or  bay  containing  237  sq.  ft.,  in  round  ^umbers,  each  bay  divided  by 
two  intermediate  cross  beams,  or  three  spans  to  each  bay.  These 
figures  will  vary  somewhat  w^ith  the  different  tj'pes  of  buildings  but 
will  give,  it  is  stated,  a  fair  idea  of  the  average  cost.  ..-.•- 

Under  ordinary  conditions  these  centers  can  be  erected  at  acostf 
of  approximately   1%   cts.  per  sq.  ft.  for  labor. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Building  Blocks. — Mr.  L.  L..  Bingham  gives  the 
following  data.  Letters  were  sent  (1905)  to  more  than  a  hundred 
makers  of  concrete  blocks  in  Icwa.  Most  of  the  replies  gave  data 
relating  to  blocks  for  walls  10  ins.  thick.  The  average  cost  per 
square  foot  of  blocks  for  a  lO-ln.  wall  was: 

Cts. 

Sand 2.0 

Cement,  at  ?1.60  per  bbl 4.5 

Labor,  at  ?1.83  per  day 3.8 

Total,  per  sq.  ft 10.3 

The  labor  of  making  the  blocks  includes  mixing,  molding,  sprink- 
ling, piling  and  re-piling  during  or  after  curing.  The  average  out- 
put per  man  was  48Vi  sq.  ft.   (1%  cu.  yds.)  per  day. 

Tlie  1014  cts.  however,  does  not  include  all  costs  of  manufacture, 
for  it  does  not  include  interest,  depreciation  and  repairs,  purchase 
of  improved  machinery,  superintendence  and  oflice  expense.  One 
maker  who  turned  out  20,000  blocks  (40  car  loads)  had  a  general 
expense  of  nearly  5  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  besides  the  above  given  lOi-a  cts. 
The  selling  price  of  10-in.  blocks  averaged  21  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  walL. 
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Cost  of  Concrete  Buildings,  References. — For  further  data  on  this 
subject  consult  "Concrete  Construction"  by  Gillette  and  Hill. 

Weight  of  Steel  in  feulldings.— Mr.  H.  G.  Tyrrell  states  th^f 
weight  of  steel  for  buildings  not  more  than  11  stories  high  la 
approximat4ly'^,8Ls''^tiQW8  per  aq.  ift  oif  floor  area:  ' 

.  Per  sq.  ft. 

'■■■■         ■    ■'  '      Lbs.  •!' 

Apartment  houses  and  hotels,  with  outside  frame..    14  "^ 

Apartment  houses,  without  outside  frame 9 

Office  buildings,  with  outside  frame 23 

Office  buildings,  without  outside  fi-ame. 15  "-^ 

Warehouses,  with  outside  frame ■. 28  uj 

Warehouses,  without  outside  frame 18 

Mr.  Edward  Godfrey  gives  the  following:  n 

The  Phipps  Power  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  100  x  100  ft,  10 
stories  high,  the  first  three  stories  being  24  ft.,  the  rest  being  13  ft. 
floor  to  floor.  The  live  load  was  assumed  at  250  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The 
total  weight  of  steel  and  castings  was  5,742,500  lbs.,  or  3.5  lbs.  per 
cu.  ft.  of  volume  of  building.  Of  this  weight,  1,829,400  lbs.  were  in 
the  columns,  and  305,500  lbs.  in  the  38  cast  iron  column  ba.ses. 
The  foj^lowing-.tst^e  weiifhV  ^  ^teel  La  other  Pittsburg  buildings: 

Lbs.  per 

.fr<-M:    loui:      ...»    >:;h.;.^:    =tm,/f     ■:  ^  :■    V  ^^^^         .' 

Arrott  Building   •.  .'^V??. ?l .    2.8 

Farmers   Bank   Building ■.•'.i:;.':.  ti . .    2.3 

Empire   Building » 2.1 

Oliver  Building    1.8 

»  ■        ■''■ 

M^"J.  S.  Brannt  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
steel  framework  of  an  office  building.  The  building  is  50  x  100 
ft.,  16  stories  high  in  the  front  and  13  stories  high  in  the  rear. 
The  first  story  is  17  ft.  high,  and  all  others  are  12  ft.  high  from 
floor  line  to  floor  line.  All  curtain  walls  (outside  walls)  are  13  ins. 
thick ;  inside  tile  partitions  4  ins.  thick  ;  floors  of  concrete.  Live 
loads  are  assumed  at  60  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. ;  dead  loads  are  75  lbs. 
per  SQ.  ft.  Using  outside  dimensions,  there  are  745,000  cu.  ft.  in 
t^e  building,  and  the  eteel  weighs  795  tons,  or  2.13  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 
of  building.  The  price  of  the  steel  is  estimated ,  at  3  cJj^j^^jP^, Jl^^ 
in  place. 

Weight  of   Park   Row   BIdg.,    New   York.— The  main   part  is  26 
stories  high,   surmounted  by  two  4-story  towers.     The  area  covered 
is   15,000   sq;   ft.     It  rests  on    3,500  piles.     The   basement ■  was  ex- 
cavated 34  ft.  below  the  street  level.  ,     iMuT 
The  weight  of   the  building  is; 

Tons. 

Steel    0,000 

Masonry  and  olhiSr ' mkterlals 56,200 


Total     '......;;-.. 65,200 

The  estimated  cost  (in  1906)    was  $2,000,000. 

The   total   height   from    street   level   to   top   of   cupolas   on   towers 
Is  886  ft.     The  flrBt  story  Is  17  ft.  high  In  the  clear,  the  secoBd  i9 
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13  ft.,  the  third  and  fourth  are  12  ft,  the  fifth  l9  11  ft.,  the 
rest  are  9  ft  11  Ins.  in  the  clear. 

Weight  of  Steel  Dome. — The  «teel  dome  of  the  Emporium  build- 
ing, San  PYancisco,  is  102  ft  diameter  and  52  ft.  high,  su  mounted 
by  a  *nantern,"  22  Vi  ft- diameter  and  15  ft  high.  The  -weight  is 
200    tons. 

Weight  of  Largest  Steel  Dome.— The  largest  steel  dome  in  the 
world  forms  the  roof  of  the  West  Baden  Hotel,  West  Baden,  Ind. 
Its  span  is  195  ft  c  to  c.  of  pins.  It  is  an  aggregation  of  two- 
hinge  arches,  a  drum  at  the  center  forming  their  common  connec- 
tion. The  weight  Including  the  steel  framework  and  its  covering 
Is  475,000  lbs.,  or  about  15  Iba  p^  iq.  ft  of  horizontal . projection 
of  roof  surface.  v 

Weight  of  Steel  A,rch  Roof.— The  Government  building  at  the 
St  Louis  Exhibition  in  1904  contained  steel  roof  trusses,  which 
were  three- hinged  arches  of.  172  it  .^an  and  70  ft.  rise.  The 
trusses  were  spaced  35  ft  c' to  c.  The  weight  per  square  foot  of 
horizontal  projectifen  was: 

Per  sq.  ft 
Lbs. 

Steel    13.1 

■  Roofing 6.6 

Tin  covering 0.5 

Total 20.2 

,  Weight  of  Steel  Fink  Roof  Trusses. — Mr.  H.  G.  Tyrrell  gives  the 
following  formula  for  the  weight  of  steel  roof  trusses,  based  upon 
data  of  146  separate  trusses.  The  weight  includes  trusses  complete 
with  rafter  clips  and  shoe  plates,  but  without  ventilators. 

8  12 

W  = + . 

20  D 

IT  =  weight  (lbs.)   per  sq.  ft  of  ground. 
S  =  span  in  feet. 
£>  =  distance  (in  feet)   g  to  c. 

Steel  Frame,  St.  Louis  Coliseum. — Mr.  E.  "W.  Stern  gives  the  fol- 
lowing relative  to  a* coliseum  built  In  1897.  The  steel  frame  for  the 
roof  is  an  oblong  dome,  186  x  298  ft  Tlie  4  main  trusses  are  three- 
hinged  arches,  176  ft.  span.  There  are  6  radial  trusses  at  each  end 
of  the  building.  A  traveler  derrick,  63  ft  long,  31  ft  wide,  and 
42.  ft  high,  carried  two  derricks  used  to  erect  the  trusses.  The  total 
weight  of  steel  was  9.500  tons.  There  were  4,188  days'  labor  spent 
on  the  work  in  the  shops,  and  3,550  days'  labor  for  erection,  the 
average  ntunber  of  men  in  the  erecting  force  being  50. 

Each  of  the  main  arches  weighed  64,000  lbs. ;  each  radl^  arch. 
21.000  lbs.  ^^    ■ 

Materials  In  Large  Grain  Elevator.-rA  firepiwjf  grain  eleva^, 
having  a  capacity  of  3,100,000  bushels,  was  built  In  1900  for  the 
Great  Northern  Ry.,  at  West  Superior,  Wis.     It  is  124  x  364  ft.  in 
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plan  and  246  ft  high.     It  has  505  steel  bins.     It  rests  on  'a  ptt^'ah^ 
grillage  foundation.     The  following  are  the  quantities:  '•    '    '' 

Foundation  and  Walls  in  Main  Stoi^y':'  ^^W 

Piles,  number .  .  »t. .  .  ; 4,570  '•   .^^I'l 

Timber  and  sheet  pHlng,.,Jd,,  .,^,,,1,  ..,<....,..,  ,380    t.  x<i 

Excavation,    cu.    yds ,: 23,000.    ,..w. 

Masonry,  cu.  yds MW^     ^ 

Concrete,  cu.  yds "■^- <'»3>3  •>8W>e-J -t^-^W*^'-"." 

Cut  stone,  cu.  ft ••  •  • -iv,  .r7r7r±.  1.300 

Brick,   cu.   ft I'!  .^'V','.  ?:y. ^5,000  ^ 

-ooar       Superstructure:  i  ll  mu^L  '" 

^;,  ,,,  Structure  below  .b,ins,  tons -ifjHfanh  -ji*?",  1.S50        nii- 

■  Bins .  proper,   tons ,  .v.,. ,...,. .' j.P.SQO--', 

'-  Cupola,  tons ......;?. ''.'t'*.''/.  7?.  v4*'l|iB§'«^'*-  ''' 

Legs  and  spouts  below  bin  floor,  tons Aw.1i/*6Wf)OT  Tio 

Legs  and  spouts  above  bin  flpor.  tons.^. . ., ,^.       3,50 

rf-jiifv.'      Total   steel,    tons ^'j^.*.  .<.'i';  t .  rj .  t-i  IVi:. .  .  10,600 

^'rthere  are  42  electric  motors,  having  a  total  of  2,110  hp. 

Cost  of  Fabricating  and  Erecting  Steel  Mill  and  Mine  Buildings.-— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  data  given  in  Ketchum's  "Steel 
Mill  Buildings,"  a  book  containing  much  excellent  information  on 
estimating  steel  work: 

The  drawings  for  steel  mill  buildings  usually  show  only  the 
dimensions  of  the  "main  members."  The  estimator  usually  calcu- 
lates the  weights  of  these  main  members  and  adds  a  percentage  to 
provide  for  the  weight  of  the  "details."  The  "details"  are  the  plates 
and  rivets  used  in  fastening  the  main  members  together.  The 
weight  of  the  "detiaila"  of  trusses  will  commonly  be  25  to  35%  of 
the  weight  of  the  "main  members,"  being  usually  nearer  25%. 
After  computing  the  actual  weights  of  details  for  a  few  buildings,  the 
estimator  will  seldom  blunder  in  computing  by  percentages.'!  '/ 

In  estimating  the  weight  of  corrugated  steel,  add  25%  for  laps 
where  the  side  lap  is  two  corrugations,  and  the  end' 'lap  is  6  Ins. ; 
add  15%  where  the  side  lap  Is  one  corrugation  and  the  end  lap  is 
4  Ins.  Corrugated  steel  is  usually  made  with  corrugations  2%  ins. 
wide  (from  ridge  to  ridge)  and  %-ln.  deep.  The  thickness  of  the 
steel  is  usually  given  in  U.  &  Standard  Gage.  The  fyllpwif^^a^re 
the  weights  per  100  sq.  ft  of  black  corrugated »steel  i      "    ,  [.''__ 

Gage,    No 16       18       20   '    22       24       26       28 

1'  Lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft. 275     220     165     138     111       84       69- 

(j  Add  16  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft  if  the  steel  is  galvanized.  ,,^,^   ^-j  q> 

The  cost  of  steel  mill  buildings  is  divided  into  fpur  Iteifts:  '■  (1> 
coBt  of  steel ;  ( 2 )  cost  of  shop  work ;  (3 )  cost  of  transportation, 
and  (4)  cost  of  erection.  The  price  of  structural  steel  may  be  found 
In  current  numhers  of  "Iron  Age,"  published  in  New  York.  The 
pkce  is  now  (1905)  about  1.8  cts;  per  lb.  at  New  York.  ' 

The  following  are  actual  shop  costs,  in  a  shop  having  a  capacity 
of  1,000  tons  per  month,  and  with  labor  estimated  at  40  cts.  per  hr., 
which  Includes  also  the  cost  of  management  and  the  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  shop  equipment: 
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Cost  of  shop-work:  •'«  9^1* 

Columns,  made  of  2  channels  and  2  plates,  1,000  lbs.....  ?;i  ifl.g* 

Columns,  made  of  single  I-beam,  or  single  angle 0.& 

Columns.  Z-bar O.i 

Columns,  plain,  cast  iron 0.8  to  1.5 

Riveted  roof-trusses,  1,000  lbs.  each l.l' 

Riveted   roof-trusses.    1.500  lbs.   each,  nn^itrrte- !•* 

Ri%eted   roof-trusses,   '_'-■""   '*^'=    each. .' ^.8 

Riveted  roof-trusses,  :;                   '00  lbs.  each. 0.6  to  0.75 

Plate-girders,  for  crai                     ;ind  iloors 0.6  to  1.3 

Eye-bars,   '^  x  3  ins.  .\  ^o  .^  .^  v  ft.  ...c,.. ,. ,.,...  1.2  to  1.8 

Eye-bars,  large 0.5  to  0.8' 

Steel  frame  transformer  building,  60  x  SO  ft.,  with  20-ft 
posts,   pitch   of.  roof   »^.    55,700    lbs.    steel   framework, 

including    drafting , 1.0 

Smelter  building,  270  tons,  including  drafting. 0.86 

Six  gallows  frames,  including  drafting 1.0  to  2.0 

Drafting  desigri  of  "details"  for 

Ordinary  buildings 0.1  to  0.2 

Headworks  for  ■m.iik&i..,^^,,,^.^ .,...,,, , 0.2  to  0.3 

Roof-trusses     .  ^.....^ 0.3  to  0.4 

.  •    ^  'I   Jl  Vixi^  moon  '9-iii«a»in  bluow  m      ,;  -  •'     ^' 

With  skilled  labor  at  13,50  and  common  labor- at  %i  per  9-hr.  day, 
the  cost  of  erecting  small  buildings  is  about  0.5  -ct.  per  lb.,  or  >10 
per  ton,  if  trusses  are  riveted  and  other  connections  bolted. 

The  cost  of  erecting  small  buildings  in  which  all  connections  are 
bolted  is  about  0.3  ct.  per  lb;,  or  |6  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  erecting  heavy  machine  shops,  all  material  riveted,  is 
about  0.45  ct.  per  lb.,  or  |9  per  too,  including  labor  of  painting. 

The  cost  of  erecting  6  gallowa  fimi^A^WfiiS Al^S^^t.  per  lb.,  or  $13 
per  ton.  ^  .,,.<,_       .    ...     . 

The  cost  of  laying  corrugated  steel  roof  is  about  $0.75  per  square, 
or  $9  per  ton  for  No.  20  steel,  when  laid  on  pla.nk  sheathing; 
it  is  J1.25  per  square,  or  $15  per  ton,  when  laid  directly  on  the 
purlins;  it  is  $2  per  squase,  or  $24  oerton,  when  laid  with  anti- 
condensation  roofing.  The  erection  of  corrugated  steel  siding  cpst^ 
$0.75  to  $1.00  per  square,  or  $9  to  $12  per  ton  for  No.  20  steeL 

Cost  of  Erecting  the  Steel  In  Buildings.— The  costs  are  glveai  in 
tons  of  2.000  lb.<?.  On  a  four-story,  fireproof  hospital  the  cos^  of 
erecting  the  steel  and  cast  iron  was  5 1.50  per  ton  ;  hand  derricks 
were  used,  and  the  work  was  all  done  by  common  laborers,  at  $1.50 
per  day.  With  a  steam  derrick  the  cost  might  have  been  reduced  to 
$3.50  per  ton.  On  a  three-story  business  block,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  before,  the  store  fronts  were  erected  for  $5  per  ton. 
^  On  a  large  railroad  machine  shop,  with  structural  steel'  workers 
at  40  ets.  per  hr.,  the  cost  of  erecting  was  $8  per  ton.  In  this  case 
the  work  was  all  heavy,  the  lightest  truss  .weighing  5  tons.  On  tralh 
Aeds,  and  where  ligblex  sections  were  u.spri,  arid  where  there  were 
more  field  rivets  to  the  ton,  the  cost  was  $10.  Ordinarily  there  are 
about  10  field  rivets  to  the  t9n,  and  it  is  safe  to  allow  10  cts.  each,' 
or  $1  per  ton  for  riveting  alone!  tTiere  are  buildings  in  which  ^25 
field  rivets  per  ton  are  required.  The  foregoing  costs  of  steel  erec- 
tion include  unloading  fr.om  cars,  setting  derricks  and  scaffolding. 

The  cost  of  erecting  large  electric  crfines  fa  about  $3.  per  tOn  41 
put  in  place  directly  from  the  cars.  Add  $1.50  per  ton  if  unloaded. 
from  cars  before  erecting.  ' '' '    oiit ,    .t       .     r  ,    i.» 
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The  steel  frames  of  modern  office  buildings  are  usually  erected  by 
derricks  high  enough  to  erect  two  or  three  floors  without  shifting. 
The  cost  of.  erecting  and  riveting  the  s^^eel  is  $10  to  $15  per  ton. 
The  trusses  of  small  roofs  can  be  erected  cheaply  by  the  use  of  one 
or  two  gin  poles.  ...  ,,     ■    *-,.      loVn'i 

Area  of  Passenger  Stations.'^In  'tK8^^tt)\&,  lAm.  Ry.  Eng.  and  Mn. 
of  Way  Assoc,  1904,  a  committee  rep'o"ft  gives  the  average  area  of 
passenger  stations  for  cities  of  10,000  to  15,000  population  on  31 
d^llerent  railways,  as  follows:-  "-■  "^  /-  . 

■ivj    ..li    I.     >  :    iii(hjd  Wrn-!  Sq.ft. 

Waiting  roomfe. .:..';....'....'. '..'.: 1,160       i 

,'  Toilet  rooms. 186        ' 

',  '„       Baggage    rooms.  . 433       »i'-'- 

'"  -  '     Ticket    offices ....->.  ;V 218 

TOI    "Ht(f 


t  :'■-;  .    Total. hIuW/wH 

Such  a  station  would  measure  about  24'x  84  ft  inside, 
dost  of  Moving'  a  Frame  Dwelling  House.* — This  building  was 
moved  at  Secaucus,  N.  J.,  during  the  month  of  July,  1906,  under  con- 
tract, to  make  room  for  freight  yard  extensions.  The  house  (weigh- 
ing about  50  tons)  was  30  ft.  square,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a 
one-story  extension  in  the  rear  12x18  ft.,  all  resting  upon  brick 
piers  standing  2  ft.  above  level  of  ground.  The  building  was  first 
raised  about  14  Ins.  with  jack  screws  and  blocking.  Several  long  12- 
In.  X  12-in.  timbers  were  then  placed  under  the  joists  lengthwise  and 
crosswise,  all  properly  cleated  and  fastened,  care  being  taken  to  sup- 
port the  two  chimneys.  The  movement  was  accomplished  with  wind- 
lass, team,  driver  and  about  1,000  ft.  of  2-in.  manllla  rope  passed 
through  the  blocks,  the  building  sliding  forward  upon  greased  sup- 
ports of  way  of  long  timbers  blocked  up  to  the  proper  height.  It 
Was  moved  forward  a  distance  of  115  ft.,  then  turned  about  90°  and 
pulled  backward  a  distance  of  435  ft.  to  its  new  location,  making  a 
total  distance  traveled  of  548  ft. 

During  the  moving  the  force  was  kept  busy  greasing  timbers  with 
soap  and  carrying  blocking  forward.  At  intervals  the  moving 
was '  stopped,  the  team  detached  from  the  windlass  and  used  to 
haul  the  long  timbers  ahead.  In  moving  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
over  two  roads  and  pass  under  three  lines  of  light  and  telephone 
wires.  Men  were  stationed  upon  the  top  of  the  house  to  lift  the 
wires  over  the  roof  and  chimneys.  Previous  to  moving,  the  building 
was  strengthened  to  prevent  racking,  by  placing  several  temporary 
bents  In  rooms  on  first  floor.  The  only  damage  occurred  from 
plaster  cracking  around  chimneys,  and  this  was  slight.  The  tenants 
occupied  the  house  during  the  moving  period.  .    '  ,'     "    ; 

Wa^es  for  laborers  were  $2.00  per  day,  hours  from'7'iL  m.  to('«' 
p.  m.,  and  half  days  on  Saturday,  for  which  they  rece'ived  a  full 
day's  pay.  The  foreman  received  $3.50  per  day,  utility  man  $3.00 
per  day,  night  watchman  $2.00  per  day.     Teams  were  paid  at  the 
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rate  of   $1.50  per  day  and  75   eta.  per   day  was  i>ald  for  a  horse. 
During  the  moving  drivers  worked  as  laborers. 
The  actual  labor  cost  is  divided  as  follows: 

Per  cent 
Hauling  bloclcing,  lumber  and  tools   (9  miles 

for   round    trip) %  27.00  9.1 

Placing  and  removing  bli»cking  timbers,  rais- 
ing and  lowering  before  aiid  dfter  moving  102.00       34.5 
Moving  building   (o4 8  ft.) 166.75        56.4 

Total    moving f\  ih  .VrU . . .' 1295.76     100.0 

The  time  occupied  in  doing  the  woi;k  Including  the  tl^f  lojst  for 
Sundays,  holidays  and  rain  Was'^V  daysl'  Actual  number  of  days 
worked  was  16.  The  total  cost  of  this  moving  to  contractor  was. 
1357.60,  the  extra  f61.7S  (added  to"  $295.75)  being  wages  paid  to 
foreman,  2  drivers  and  watchman  for  Sundays,  holidays  and  days 
lost  on  account  of  rain.        ,-     viuj    .-■;;  d'tH    :-o   ?. 

For  the  above  information. w<^  ^|r«  io4cbte4f;to  Mr.  A.  L.  Moore- 
head,    C.    E.    .  '     j,^^^_      _     ,     "",,..      ,!,';^,;         .,,.....     •., 

References. — ^Any  one  engaged  in  eatimatkig  ^1^  qo<^  lOf  very 
many  buildings  will  do  well  to  consult  Arthur's  "Building  Esti- 
mator."-Tyureil's  "Mill  BiMl<»ngs.«  Ketchum's  "Steel  Mill  Buildings." 
and  Kidder's  "Architects' and  Bnllders'  Pocket  Book."  ■     -      <? 

The  prices  of  hardware  may  be  obtained  from  "The  Iron  Age 
Standard  Hardware  List"  ($1).  published  by  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York  City.  The  current  discounts  are  given  In  The  Iron  Age.  a  copy 
of  which  costs  10  ets. 

The  prices  of  lumber  are  quoted  weekly  In  such  papers  as  the 
"New  York  Lumber  Trade  Journal."  Different  mills  issue  catalogs 
giving  prices  o£  null  work. 
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''C^p*ii?-'RW?iVenc^8''\>h'bo8t  of  bradlnai—'ftie' reader  is  referred  to 
the  Earth  Excavation  and  Embanliment  Section,  and  to  tlie  Rock 
Excavation  Section,  for  costs  of  grading.  T^«;(«K>9t  of  tunneling  Is 
given  on  page  1180,  etc.  ,.   j,rir.  ?.t 

Cross- References  on  Bridges,  Culverts  and  Buildings — For  data 
on  these  subjects,  consult  the  "Bridges  and  Culvert  Section,"  the 
"Timberwork  Section,"  and  the  "Building  Section,"  of  this  book. 
Use  the  index  for  the  item  in  question.  ';'.'• 

Cost  of  Transporting  Men,  Tools  and  Supplies  on  Railroads  for 
Grading.* — In  carrying  on  construction  work  it  is  the  custom  of 
railroads  to  charge  to  construction  certain  rates  of  fares  on  the 
nien  employed,  and  freight  on  tools  and  supplies.  This  charge 
against  the  new  work  is  credited  to  the  operating  department.  En- 
gineers in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company  in  making  up  esti- 
mates for  new  work  must  include  thesfe  charges,  else  the  cost  of  the 
work  is  likely  to  overrun  the  estimate.  To  do  tnis  there  must  be 
some  basis  of  the  amount  of  work  that  a  mafl,  horse  and  machine 
will  do  in  a  given  time,  and  an  approximate  tonnage  of  machines 
and  supplies  needed  to  excavate  a  given  unit. 

The  same  assumption  applies  to  track  work,  bridges  and  build- 
ings, but  in  this  article  we  consider  only  the  grading  of  a  railroad. 

The  following  figures  have  been  used  by  one  of  the  editors  of  this 
journal  in  estimating  the  cost  of  railroad  construction.  The  fig- 
ures of  work  done,  and  men,  horses  and  tools  and  supplies  needed 
are  based  on  large  jobs  of  construction,  and  are  safe  averages. 
The  fares  for  men  and  the  freight  rates  are  those  ordinarily 
charged  by  railroads  for  such  movement  of  men  and  freight. 

The  costs  follow: 

One  horse  plus  1%  men  readily  excavate  ai.d  move  15  cu.  yds.  of 
earth  per  day.  Hence  allow  360  cu.  yds.  per  month  per  horse  and 
250  cu.  yds.  per  month  per  man. 

One  man  requres  transportation  at  1  ct  per  mile,  and  freight 
on    200    lbs.    of   bedding,    cooking    utensils,    tents,    small    tools,    etc. 


•Enffineerinff-Contractinff,  July  8,   1908. 
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Hence  tor  100  miles  transportation  each  way.  or  200  miles  round 

trip,  we  have 

200  passenger  miles  at  1  cC-. . . . . .  .  ?2.00 

1/10    ton    bedding,    etc..    200    miles 

■  tOH    mile 10 

■  Total    $2.10 

Since  one  nuui  will  excavate  250  cu.  yds.  per  month,  it  costs  |2.10 

divided  by  250,  or  0.8  ct.  I>er  cu.  yd.,  it  the  job  lasts  only  one 
month;  but  if  the  Job  lasts  four  months  it  costs  0.8  ct.  divided  by 
4,  or  0..2  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  because  in  ttiat  time  a  man  will  move  4 
times  250  cu.  yds.,  or  1,000  cu.  yds.,  and  will  only  require  transporta- 
tion once  at  a  cost  of  $2.10.  Other  months  are  in  proportion.  For 
any  other  haul  than  100  miles  multiply  accordingly. 
Each  horse  reqwlres  the  following  equipment: 

Lbs. 

%  wheel  scraper,  at  500  lbs. 250 

%   wagon,   at   2,000   lbs. 1,000 

Tents,   harness,   etc 250 

Total     1,500 

Allowing  16  horses  per  car  of  24,000  lb&,  «acix  horse  stands  for 
freight  equivalent  to  1,500  lbs,   hence:  .   •- 

Lbs. 

Equipment  for  each  horse 1.500 

Weight    of    horse 1,500 

Total,    114    tons  or 3,000  •• 

For  each  100  miles  of  haul  we  have,  therefore,  200  miles  round, 
trip;    hence  200  miles  X  1%  tons  X  0.4  ct.  =  $1.20. 

Since  each  horse  moves  360  cu.  yds.  per  month,  we  have  $1.20  -r- 
360,  or  0.3  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  if  the  Job  lasts  only  one  month.  But  if 
the  Job  lasts  four  months  we  have  >4  of  0.3  ct.,  or  0.075  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.     Other  lengths  of  time  and  other  hauls  are  in  proportion. 

Each  horse  consume.s  %  ton  of  food  per  month ;  "hence  if  food 
is  hauled  100  miles  we  have  %  ton  X  100  miles  X  0.4  ct.  =  20  cts. 

Since  the  horse  moves  360  cu.  yds.  per  month,  we  liave  20  cts. 
-r-  360,  or  0.05  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  each  lOD  miles  of  haul. 

Summing  up,  we  have  the  following  costs: 

Cost  per  cu  yd.  for  transportation 
100  miles  and  return. 
Men.    Horses.     Pood.     Total. 
Duration  of  work.  Cts.         Cts.         Cts.         Cts. 

1     mo 0.80         0.30  0.05  1.15 

4     mos. 0.20  0.08  0.05  0.33 

6     mos. 0.13  0.05  0.05  0.23 

8    mos 0.10  0.04  0.05  0.19 

12     mos., .,. .  i . -.  Q'O'^        0-<>3  ft,05         O.IS 

Note. — If  the  haul  Is  800  mries.  multiply  by  t.  It  the  haul  Is  500 
miles,  multiply  by  5.     If  the  haul  is  1,000  miles,  multiply  by  10. 

The  above  is  for  work  done  by  wheel  scrapers  and  wagons  and , 
carts,  but  for  steam  shovel  work  the  following  would  be  the_  ap- 
proximate cost  for  transportation:  tviniiuoi      ' 
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Lau<y:     ■  >.;  -  ton*:    '^'J'"  ^^ 

1    shovel 70'""   -^''^ 

60  dump  cars ..>.  .:• . ,;.  ».. 120. 

Rail    .  .  ....  . .  .  ...  .!)„,.■.(>(;</. ...,»". 65 

Cross    ties    (6''x6"x6'). 75 

Three   small   locomotives 35 

Pi^mps,    drills,    etc '.  .  .   35 

o;  i^  «; ajotid   >,t..-. ; . . .; •.  .i,  j.  :  /; .•iv-.v.uo;;'-!. i^j"/'. ^i^fp.viOO-^-'ni^^ 

-.i!o  vfttW  toaslXi'liOO  mil*B  XI  0.4'Ct.  «.^l«f.  «<J  io  .032  vd  Mblvlb 
Such  a  shovel  as  this  will  average  at  least:  §0/060  cu.  yds.' 'pei*'' 
month,  hence  we  have  $160  -^  20,000,  or  0.8  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for 
transporting  the  shovel  100  miles.  This  is  equivalent  to  1.6  cts.  for 
transporting  the  shovel  the  round  trip  of  200  miles,  when  the  job 
lasts  only  one  month.  Por  four  months  the  cost  would  be  14  of  1.6 
cts.,  or  0.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Other  months  would  b«.  correspondingly 
in  proportion. 

Such  a  shovel  does  not  consume  more  than  60  tons  of  fuel  and 
supplies  per  month ;  hence  we  have  60  tons  X  100  miles  X  0.4  ct.  = 
$24.  Since  with  this  60  tons  of  fuel  there  are  20,000  cu.  yds.  exca- 
vated, we  have  $24 -=-20,000,  or  0.12  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  With  such  a 
shovel  there  will  never  be  more  than  40  men  engaged  in  operating 
the  shovel,  operating  tlie  dump  cars  and  trains,  as  well  as  in  making 
temporary  roadways  and  repairing  equipment ;  lience  eacli  of  these 
40  men  averages  500  cu.  yds.  per  month,  which  is  double  the  out- 
put where  men  are  working  with  wheel  scrapers,  carts,  etc.,  as 
above  given ;  therefore  the  cost  of  transporting  men  per  cu.  yd.  on 
shovel  work  is  approximately  one-half  tlie  amount  given  In  the 
previous  table. 

.; Summing  up  we  have  t!io  following: 

-, :  Cost  per  cu  yd.  for  transportation 

100  miles  and  return. 
■.:-rof,'ytq  ((.    j-rj.  sl.-ufl  *J»ovel.     Men,'      Fuel..,- .  t ,  T^^V  ' 
I)uratl^,<rf ,WiorJ^.  (•  t,1  ?ts.         Cts.         Cts.      ,.^tp.,;  ,   - 

1     mo...' 1.60  0.40  0.12.     r,  3.12, i  , 

4     mo.s 0.40  O.lO  0.12  0.^2 

6    mo.s 0.26  0.07  0.12  0:45        ' 

12     moa. . ...  ^.. ;. . .  ii. . .   0.13   '     >0.08         0.12    '  •  0.28 

The  above  is  for  a  haul  of  10^  miles,  arid  for  any"  otner  hauls 
multiply  according  to  the  length  of  haul. 

If  the,  workmen  are  of  a  restless  disposition,  and  remain  only  a 
month  or  two  on  the  job  before  quitting,  the  cost  of  their  transporta- 
tion varies  not  With  the  length  of  the  job  but  with  the  average  time 
they  remain  on  it.  When  they,  qiilt  of  course  their  return  fare  is 
not   paid.  •  r  I '    ! 

Cost  of  Three  Short  Single-Ti'sick  Tunnels.* — Short  tunnels  are 
usually  constructed  at  less  cost  than  long  tunnels,  not  only  becayee 
of  the  less  cost  of  hauling  and  "muck"  and  the  ease  of  ventilating  the 
tunnel,  but  because  a  very  inexpensive  plant  can  be  used.  In  limestone 

and  .sandstone  formations  the  present  contract  prices  average  about 

■  <::.  T   i:;.  '    %    -.i./.j'    ['■       f  !    >f  5     '■■    ''.•''''''■    f'l-''"-:  <i''i    -•'"'    ■-•yisi'' 
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145  per  lln.  ft.  of  single-track  tunnel  for  all  lengths  up  to  1,000  ft. 
or  so,  even  where  common  lalwrers  receive  $2.25  a  day.  The  fol- 
lowing data  give  the  cost  (at  contract  prices)  of  thre*  tunnels  built 
in  the  West,  and,  both  as  to  prices  and  as  to  quantities,  these  ex- 
amples wUl  be  useful  to  engineers  and  contractors:  ]/, 

Tunnel  No.  1  (900  Lin.  Ft.).  ' 

Per  lin.  ft.  '^ 

Excavating    tunnel $45.00  ^ 

2.7  cu.  vds.  enlargement  for  lining,  at  $3.00 8.10  '" 

850  ft.  B.  M.  timber  lining,  at  $20 7.00  ;  i 

5.7   lbs.   iron,  at   $0.03 0.17 

Total     $60.27 

Trx.vEL  No.   2    (600  Lew.  Ft.). 

'    '.'"                    Per  lln.  ft 
Excavating    tunnel $45.00  _ 

2.7  cu.  yds.  enlargement,  at  $3.00 8.10  -T 

370  ft.  B.  M.  lining,  at  $20.00 7.40  ; 

5.5   lbs.   Iron,  at  $0.03 0.17 

Total 560.67 

TrxNEL  No.  3    (400  Lin.  Ft.).  ;' 

Per  lln.  ft  ''' 

Excavating    tunnel $42.50  ' ' 

2.8  cU.  yds.  enlargement  at  $3.00 8.40  >i 

4ft0  ft.  B.  M.  lining,  at  $20.00 8.00  j, 


14  lb&   iron  at  $0.03 0.22 


d 


Total     . .......•..:.'... $59.12         >-a 

In  addition  to  the  above  costs  which  are  b^^sed  on  the  contractoy'j 
final  estimate,  there  was  a  cost  of  $3  per  lin.  ft  (or  about.  5%) 
for  engineering  and  superintendence,  and  a  cost  of  $0.50  per  lin.  ft 
for  train  service. 

-,  Cost  of  th«  Stampede  Tunnel. *^^Mr.  Charles  W.  Hobaxt  gives  the 
following  data  on  the  Stampede  or  Cascade  Tunnel  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R  Bids  w^ere  opened  in  New  York  Jan.  21,  1886,.  for  a 
single-track  tunnel,  9,844  ft  long,  to  be  completefi,  in  28  raos.  Of 
the  12  bids,  that  of  Air.  Nelson  Bennett  was  low^est  and  was 
accepted.  A  forfeit  of  $100,000  and  10%  of  the  contract  price  for 
fedharis  to  compl'^e  within  the  time  was  required.  Mr.  Bennett  tele- 
graphed his  general  jnanager.  io.  gather -iBpn  anfl  rfaar:  a  'road  to 
get  the  machinery  ■  on- the  ground.  The  plant  wa^s  purchaied  for 
$100,0()ft -lit  New' Tdrk'ahd  "shippecL  It  consisted' of  5  engines,  2 
water  wheels,  5  air  compressors,  &  boilers  of  70-hp.  each,.  4  fans, 
2  electric  arc  light  plants,  2  miles  of  6-in.  wrought  4ron,  2  miles  of 
water  pipe,  2  machine  shop  outfits,  3&  air  drills,  2  locomotives,  60 
dump  cars,  2  saw  mills  and  other  necessaries.  This  plant  had  to  be 
trajrsp<)rted  on  wagons  and  sleds  from  Yakima,  Wash.,  a  distance  of 
82  miles  to  the  east  portal'  of  the  tunnel  and  87  ratles  to  the  west 
portal.  The  first  wagon   loads  started  Feb.   1,    and  the  first  boiler 

•Gillette's  "Rock  ExcavaUon." 
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V%V:  "S2i  "By? ' Jiirie-ra  ■  th*  plant  tor  the  etet  portal,  and  by  Jtily  1 8 
th^  -pistht  fof'  the  wfest  p'Oftal  had  reached  Its  deStinatldn.  On 
Feb.  13  hand  drilling  was  beguii  on  the  east  porta}  and  41  if  t. 
of  ttinnel  had  been  driven  when  the  machines  began  Jiihe' 19.  Oh 
March  15  hand  drilling  started  at  the  west  end -and'  by  Septi '¥; 
when  the  machines  started,  488  ft.  had  be^n  driven.  The  last  15 
milea  of  the  hauling  before  reaching  the  mountains  was  in  mud,  so 
that  wagons  were  hauled  by  block  and  tackle,  plaijk^  being  laid 
down  In  front  ot  the  wheels  and  taken  up  as  fast  as  the  wagons 
passed.  About  one  n>ile  a  day  was  covered  in  this  way.  When  the 
mountains  were  reached  sledg  were  improvised  and  hauled 'by  block 
and  tackle  with  team^.  Wagons  lightly  loaded  with. provisions  trav- 
eled 12  miles  a  day. 

The  cost  of  clearing  the  way  and  getting:  the  machinery  and  ma- 
terials on  the  work  was  $125,000,*  and  6  mps.,  time  was  required. 
The  tunnel  was  to  be  9,950  ft.  long,  16%  x  22  ft  in  the  clear;  900 
ft.  had  been  driven  by  hand,  leaving  9,050  ft.  to  be?  driven  in  22  mos. 

An  8-ft.  heading  was  driven  along  the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  was 
kept  30  ft.  ahead  of  the  bench.  The  tunnel  was  timbered  as  work 
progressed.  The  average  number  of  men  employed,  after  the  ma- 
chinery was  installed,  was  350.  They  worked  10-hr.  shifts,  receiv- 
ing f2.S0  to  $5  a  day.  Contractor  boarded  men  at  75  cts.  aday.  A 
bonus  of  25  cts.  a  day  was  paid  each  laborer  for  every  foot  gained 
during  the  month  over  the  necessary  average  of  13.6  ft.  a  day  in 
both  headings  combined,  and  each  driller  received  a  bonub  of  50  cts. 
per  day  per  ft.  gained.  Every  day  of  the.year  was  worked,  requir- 
ing two  shifts  of  75  men  each,  beside  the  engineers,  firemen,  car- 
penters, machinists,  etc.,  making  a  monthly  payroll  of  ?30,000. 
The  best  month's  progress  was  April,  1888,  when  a  total  adyanc^ 
of  540  ft.  was  made  in  the  two  headings,  or  9  ft.  a  day  per  head- 
ing. The  average  progress  for  21%  mos..  with  power  drills,  was  4li 
ft.  per  month  for  the  two  headings.  On  May  3,  1888,  the  headings 
met,  and  on  May  14  the  excavation  was  completed,  7  days  before 
the  time  limit.  The  track  was  laid  In  two  days  more  and  on  May 
i2   the  first  regular  train  passed  through  the  tunnel. 

The  total  explosives  used  were  309,625  lbs.,  as  follows:  ' 

No.  of  50  lb.  boxea 

Giant  No.  1,  60  per  cent 403% 

Giant  No.   2,  45  per  cent ..>..^, ......  2,123% 

Hercules  No.  1,  60  percent, ,....,,.,. ^. . .   1,609% 

Hercules  No.  2,  45  per  cent. J;'ii.;'.v.;V'.'/..i'."l,781% 
Nltro  glycerin  No.   2»i..  ^, ►t('}'4^.«;».'it;ui>v.7Ui*^  .' 232 
Forcite  No.    2.  .,...(...>,, «.,w.i.  k.^^fn^T'i+sK        ^1% 

J   ■■-  '•'  Total  No.  of  SO-lb.  boxes ;   6,192 

1  The  average  price  of  all  explosives  was  $10  a  box,  or  20  cts., per 
lb.  The  total  number  of  men  killed  in  the  two  years  was  13.  The 
tpUowing,  datft  were  furnished :  l)y  Mr.  Andrew  Gibson,  Assistant 
Bngineer.     The  American  center-cut  system  of  blasting  waJLUsed; 

•Wages  were  $2.50  for  laborers,  which  is  a  high  price. 


20  to  23  holes,  12  ft.  deep,  being  drilled  in  the  heading,  and  about 
18  holes  in  the  bench.  Eactt  drlU,  in  medium  hard  rock,  would 
make  6  or  7  holes  in  5  hra.,  although  at  times  In  an  exceedingly- 
hard  layer  15  hrs.  would  be  required.  About  400  lbs.  of  dynamite 
were  used  at  each  blast  In  each  of  the  headings  and  bench««.  This 
would  break  8  to  12  lin.  ft  of  tunnel,  although  in  very  hard  rock 
at  times  only  half  this  progress  was  made.  Tlie  rode  is  basaltic,* 
with  a  dip  of  5°  to  the  west.  It  required  Immediate  timbering, 
which  delayed  the  drillers  and  muckers  about  25%  of  the  time. 
During  the  period  of  hand  drilling  there  were  17  men,  with  about  23 
muckers,  employed  in  each  heading,  and  4  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel  In 
24  hr&  were  averaged.  During  the  period  of  air  drilling,  10  drills 
were  used,  5  in  each  end,  and  the  progress  was  6.9  ft  in  24  hrs. 
per  heading,  or  207  ft  per  mo.  of  30  days.  While  the  contract  size 
of  the  t\mnel  was  16»^  ft.  wire,  and  22  ft  from  subgrade  to  face 
of  arch,  the  timbered  sections,  had  to  be  excavated  19\^  ft  wide  by 
24  ft  high,  thus  requiring  15.7  cu.  yds.  of  excavation  per  lin.  ft 
where  timbering  was  used,  as  against  12.36  cu.  ydsi  where  no  timber 
was  used.  Timbers  were  12x12  ins.,  except  the  8  x  i2-in.  sills. 
Five  segments  were  used  .  In  the  arch,  lagged  with  4  x  «-l».  pieces. 
Bents  were  ppaced  2  to  4  ft     Water  gave  tio  trouble.      • 

Mules  Vfere  used  for  hauling  up  te  the  first  hftlf  mile;  then 
small  iocbmotives,  which  haulej  8  to  12  car*  .A.  ."^go-devil"  or  plat- 
form on  wheels  was  used  to  grreat  advantage  in  loading  cars.  The 
men  wheeled  the  rock  on  plank  runways  from  the  heading  to  the 
"go-devil,",  dumping  directly  into  cars  below ;  and  the  muckers  on 
the  heading  never  interfered  with  those  on  the  bench.  It  was  also 
a  great,  convenience  in^  timbering.  Before  blasting  the  drills  were 
loaded,  upon  the  "go-devil,"  and  it  was  pushed  back  some  distance 
from  the  face.  Endless  belt  conveyors  for  removing  mdck  to  the 
"g;o-dpvil"  were  contemplated,  but  they  were  never  used,  as  with  the 
large  force  of  men  at  Work  they  would  have  been  in  the  way. 

The  swelling  of  the  shale  on  exposure  often  reduced  a  12-in.  tim- 
ber to  4  ins.  ;  hence  it  was  necessary  to  line  the  tunnel  with 
masonry.  Concrete  side  walls  and  a  brick  arch  t^ei'e  used  for 
lining.  The  concrete  mortar  was  brought  in  on  cars  and  sun  back 
of  the  forms  through  spouts,  without  shoveling ;  then  ib^  broken 
rock  was  shoveled  into  the  mortar  from  a  flat  car.     ,,..  r,. 

The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  to  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  under  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's contract  (which  did  not  include  masonry  lining)  was  $118 
per  lin.  ft  Mr.  Bennett's  brother  was  the  superintendent  of  thjB 
work.  The  actual  cost  of  tunnelling  the  west  end  during  the  month 
ot  November,  1887,  was  $75.75  per-JfU  |or  ^^hei  ;2%9 ^ fi(.j,«lrly^n,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  iU--i     ;■       .li:j'.'<    or',-r   ;....- 

^Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that  the  roelr  was  shale.  ..  i 
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Labor.  -f-l  pi-  f-oWixb  yai'j.J  ^■j^Jb.i'i^  J^lod  ' 

Superintendent<i->fr!"mOi,  aft  fS^Ov.'I , .  /{ -.n'i'i.f'^i  260.00 

Superintendent,    1  mo.,   at  $250 250.00 

Master  mechanic,    y2   mo.,   at   ?150. 75.00 

Engineers,  4  x  30  =  120  days,  at  $4 480.00 

Machine  repairers,  3  x  30  =  90  days,  at  $3.50  315.00 

Firemen,  4  x  30  =  120  days,  at  $2.50 300.00 

Blacksmiths,  2  x  30  =  60  days,  at  $4.00.  .  .  .  .  240.00 
•            Blaeltsmiths   helpers,   2   x   30  =  60   days,  at 

$2.50 150.00 

Carpenters,    396   days,   at   $3.00 ..  1,188.00 

Foremen,    160   days,   at   $4.50 720.00 

Drillmen,   294   days,   at   $3.50 1,029.00 

Chuckmen,    293    days,    at    $3.00 879.00 

Muckers,  1,138  days,  at  $2.75 3,129.50 

Nippers,  60  days,  at  $2.50 150.00 

Dumpmen,   60   days,   at  $2.50 ,..,.„.,.,.„:     150.00 

Car  drivers,  60  days,  at  $2.50.'. ..;.'...  V-'i'-"'  150.00 

Timekeeper,   30  day.s.  at  $2.50.  . ; . . .' J.,V.  .i',  ''■^^     75.00 

Lampmen,   60  days,  at  $2.50... ,. 150.00 

Laborers,   662   days,   at  $2.50 : 1,655.00 

Bonus  for  daily  progress  over  8  ft. 500.00 

Total  labor  foj:"2 5.8  (i.,kt  $45.90  per  ft $11,835.50 

Material. 

78,000  ft.  B.  M.   timber,  iat  $10. $  780.00 

800  lbs.  wrt.  iron,  at  6  cts ,, 48.00 

64%   cords  wood,   at  $3...^,...i, ►..*..(..  193.50 

240  tons  coal,  at  $4. . . .  .VV.".;. .  ;V.  i..'. . . . .  960.00 

900  caps,   at   1   ct. ...»,..  ij,fc  .-if<i.rM<;,i,  .to%  •;•• »  900 

14,400   ft.   fuse,  at  1  ct.. ..■.,. 144.00 

13,800  lbs.  dynamite,  at  16 'fetis. .'.■.;'.;'.;.;.; .  2,208.00 

Total  materials  for  258. «.,!at. $16.80  per  ft.$  4,342.50 

!"\^:^^i^iant.  _  ,  .   ■•  '^V::,' 

'       '  '  %  p^r  cent  of  $50,000  plarii  1  mo. $      250.00 

-  1/28  of  75  p.  c.  depreclatib'n  ♦  of  $50,000  plant     1,339,28 
10   p.   c.   on    all   above  to   cover  all   possible 
,    omissions fl. 776.72 


;       Total  plant  charges  for  258  ft,  at  $13.05..$  3.366.00 

•Note  that  a  liberal  biit,  not  unusual  allowance ,  Is  made  for 
plant  deprecia'ttoti.'"^'"-^  ''^  .  ■  ■■  '     "    •■ 

tThis   10   per  deut,   practically  -covers  the  cost '  ofi  iKStallinff  the 

plant.   .  ,,•,,.       .;       •  .    ,.      •  ..,>^     ••     .  »    ■; 

Summarylpf  cost  per^ft.      .. 

Labor  .....'...:,'.'..,.■.'..;;.■'  ;,: $45.90 

Material  ^ ';  1  .".1  JV.  /'.'i*: ;'.".'.  bl''K  .'■. 16.80 

,.,.,,     'Plant    ;.•*..:.■...; i.'i-m^.jiHiki^d.f'isc 13.05,.„ij  tu 

Total    ; . : ?.1';^.V.".'.?'.'.'  :i\'Y.  .k  . . .  .$75.75'  ^'"*''' 

During  this  month  the  entire  length  was  lined  with  timber,  the 
rock  being  a  soft  basaltic  rock  that  drills  well  biit^oes  td  pieces 
rapidly  on  exj^osure.     There  Were  no  accidents  or  delays. 

On  the  east  end  during  this  same  month,  with  an  eqlial  forces  the 
progrei^s  iWas  246  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  $72.70  per  ft.  It  will  be  noted 
that  wages  were  high.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  cost  bf  haul- 
ing and  installing  the  plant  is  not  Included,  although  a  liberal  al- 
lowance is  made  for  plant  depreciation  and  in  the  10%^  added  to 
cover  omissions. 


The  coBtractor  received  for  his  XDonth's  work  on  the  west  end 

of  the  twnoijsl:  ,^,    ,,       . 

258-ft.  tunnel,  standard  sections,  at  $78 J20.124 

862  cu.  yds.  extra. excav.,  at  $4.60 3,879 

78.000  ft.  B.  M.  Unfng,  at  $35 2,730 


2S8  ft.  of  tunnef;  timbered,  at  ;fl'03.$2. ; : : . .  .$2«.TtS; 


The  best  month's  record  In  driving  a  heading:  was  274  ft.  but,  as 
before  stated,  the  average  progress  with  the  air  drills  was  207  ft. 
per  mo.  per  heading,  although  In  the  month  of  ?f6vember,  1887,  258 
ft.  were  progressed  on  the  west  end,  which  was  26%  better  than 
the  average  progress.  Assuming;  that  15.7  cu.  yda  were  excavated 
per  lin.  ft .  of  tunoel,  the  to^al  excavation  at  the  west  end  for 
November  was  4,052  cu.  yds.  It  is  probable  that  the  862  cu-  yds. 
extra  excavation,  above  gllv^.  ar^  included  in  this  estimate,  because 
the  "standard  section"  differed  from,  the  timbered  section  by  2.S 
cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.,  and  la  ^3  ft  tUls  would  amount  to  852  cu.  y^s. 
On  this  assumption  (of  4.052  cu.  yds.)  the  labor  cost  $2.92  per  cu. 
yd. ;  the  materials,  $1.07  per  cu.  yd. ;  and  the  plant,  |0.8J  per  cu. 
yd. ;  totdj.  $4-82  per  cu.  yd.  for  the  best  month's  work. 

Further  data  on  _;tW3  tunnel  an^,  g|vei|  J^n  the  following  para- 
graphs. CU.'i         ' 

Cost  of  the  Stam^Me  Tunnel  arid  Its  Masonry  Lining,* — The 
Stampede  Tunnel  on  tlie  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Is  9.844  ft.  long  and 
was  built  In  1886  to  1888  by  contract.  The  contract  work  included 
the  excavation  of  this_  tunnel  and  th6  timber  lining.  Subsequently 
this  timberiHning  was  replaced  with  a  masonry  lining  by  the  rail- 
way company's  own  forces.  This  article  gives  in  detail  the  cost 
of  the  permanent  masonry  lining.  To  make  the  cost  flgures  com- 
plete, however,  we  Itemize  the  contract  costs  of  the  origtna^  con- 
struction as  follows:     ,         :  /    iv,  -r^  -     ,'r 

'"  '  ■  ■    Perlln.  ft 

ESxcavatlon,   standard   section,  at   $78 $   78.00 

Extra  excavation,  3.2  cu.  yda,  at  $4.50........      14.40 

Tl|nber  lining,  305  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $;35. .  ,, . .  j,j,;. .      10.68 
rS^^c    charges.., . .  ....-j.,i,(w.t-ijai".^ua  -»»•-«•  •»t.ij-  i;0-7.7 . 

"'HiAl     . . .  .?{AI.?.  .■.•.•.•.•.•.•..•••.•; ::;::::::::.  .1:P$«03.85 

Ballast     »*, 0.90 

5.         Track    material*.' j.'ii.J^^.  Ji'^  i  .aJUv.  sl-i'.  .•xJOToaov   1.23. 
Track    laying.  ^,»  ..,-*.  .^. ...,...,,,.  h.>.i- .»rf>  .^«..5i?  0.1.8  , 

Track    surfacing -..,._..,  0.16         .  , 

Englneenrig    . :i^  .''/.  ?P^'''5.00       -'  ■  " 

■  >.H      -Jt    .iv.'.         !     -:.;5 

Total    . .  .'r. .'.'.^.'i  !'}if?'f.  .|«1.^   ••  ^^-'1 

'      .    ♦«  aIniTj}/vn  r.  r/;ric^  offisiJ"   la  rn»;i    -liT 

•Mife   stb^y«ginfejs  are   the   contract   cd4itrf"t6^  ttfef  Northertt''E»n 
dfiC  Ry.  •''■-•■"    ■'i-^''*--    «   '''J-''    —    '     'J^'-I 


*Engineering-Contractingj  June  3.   1908. 
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The  permanent  masonry  lining  work,   whose  cost  is  griven  here, 
was  begrun  June  16,  1889,  and  completed  Nov.  16,  1895,  the  progress 


in 


lineal  feet  per  year  being  as  followaL 


Walls.  Arch. 

1889     1,176                       

1«90    ,...  1,280  538 

lMli'.i..s,,.,i^i^.^A:^..'i.i'...  2,549  871 

1892     5,038  1,402 

1-893    .........,.'...: ....  2,930  911 

1894     3,229  2,812 

1895 2,301  2,887 


The  side  Xvalls  were  of  concrete  and  the  arch  was  of  brick,  there 
being  30,259  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  side  walls  and  18,426  cu.  yds.  of 
brick  arch,  or  a  total  of  48,683  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  lining  in  the 
9,311  lin.  ft.  that  were  lined.  There  were,  therefore,  3%  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete  side  walls  and   2   cu.  ydfc  df 'bria^"krcK^"i«'  a  Ibtal'bt 


5%   cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel. 


h;>T'>T!i!.    "n!i:j'^    [.-i  .a  if  ■■•^  '    -.I't 


^^the  average  cost  of  the  lining  wa« 'a^  foHowis :  ".be  .v> 

■  I.,  •          .            .                          'V  ..;  '  BirlJ  aO 

.!,■>          Concrete  Side  Walla:      '       .:i  .    iPercu.  yd.  Per  lin.  ft;  •  f^' 

Cement,   at  $2.90  per  bhL. .  ,i .mX  Jrdti.27  $13.95 

Rock,  at  31  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,.,..,,  ,     0.24  0.80 

Sand,  at  21  cts.  per  cu.y<i; ;.?'.'■.' -.'F^- '''e;*2   -  0.40 

Traffic    charges ■    0.36-    -  '  1.1S-«;1' 

Train     service ..-      A9*  ' '43  t'-lZ  ♦, 

'•    i     Labor    :...:.. •..".■^.■'.T    '"^.W^^  "'*6.8f  *^-' 

hn,      Falsework    0.08  0.2Toai'i*-"^ 

[  „r      Tools,    lights,    etc 0.10  0.38tu(f  Bf.-jf 

J*     Engineering  and   svperintendence. .   ,     0.16  0.53^.,„  „,., 

''iJl^-  ill  f  \-  -■  •     '  '    '  ■     '■  •  '       ' '  •    ^^_ ''   ' ''  -^       »ll  J 

.\\,:i    ,.\:    a\)tal    .....j.. ■......■■  18.38  127.4^0'Tlt  BlifJ 

jam     1  i«    i  "  •  "'■'>'!   v.«w 

,_         Brick  Arch:  Per  cu.  yd.      Per  lin.ft,,^,  ,,, 

'■    Cement,  at  $2.90  per  bbl ?  2.93  %  5.84,    ,,,,w. 

Brick,   at   $7.12   per  M 3.56  7.04"    '"'* 

Rock  backing,  at  59  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  0.41  0.81o"3OiJa 

Sand,   at   40  cts.   per  cu.   yd 0.14  0.27 

Traffic  charges 0.36  0.71 

Train   service    ^ 1.21  2.39 

Labor ,/.  .Vi  .'.['.'i'.'?. . .  4.20  8.32. 

Falsework    '.•. :  ?^  .'i  .r'^VV  •-.'»'•  •  0-22  0.43 

Tools,    lights,    etc..  .•.^':.'i-.»iV..;..  0.21-  0.41., 

Engineering  and  superintendence..  0.25  0.50' 

Total ......$13.49  $26.68 

Since  the  concrete  side  walls  cost  $27.40  per  lin  ft.  and  the  brick 
arch  cost  $26.68,  the  total  cost  was  $54  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel, 
which.  If  added  to  the  $111  aboVe  given,  makes  a  grrand  total  of 
$165  per  lin.  ft.  Had  the  masonry  lining  been  built  in  the  first 
place,  the  cost  would  have  been  considerably  lesa  '.  ;.,j 

The  item  of  "traffic  charges"  covers  freight  on  materials  at  1  ct. 
pear .tqn^in lie,.'  T^  item  of  "train  service^"  coyer?  hauling  of  9^ad. 
rock,  etc.,  with  a  work  train.  i    .it) 

The  cost  of  this  lining  was  very  much  higher  during  the  first., 
years  of  the  work.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  greater  thickness  of 
the  lining  used  at  first,  but  it  was  principally  due  to  the  inexpdri- 
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ence  of  the  men  and  the  higher  cost  of  materialfli     The  foUowtng 
table  shows  the  cost  by  six-month  periods: 

— Brick  Arch. —     —Concrete  Wall. — 


6  mos. 

Lin. 

Cost 

Lin. 

Cost 

ToUl 

ending 

ft. 

per  lin.  ft. 

ft. 

per  lin.  ft 

I>er  lin.  ft. 

Jure  30. 

1889.. 

33 

$61.72 

Dec.   31. 

1890.. 

1,143 

61.72 

June  30, 

1890. . 

. .   257 

63.24 
63.24 

«   •  « 

I124.9& 

Dec.  31. 

1890. . 

281 

1,280 

56.92 

120.15 

June  30, 

1891.. 

600 

51.64 

733 

40.94 

92.58 

Dec.  31, 

1891.. 

..   271 

51.64 

1.S16 

40.94 

92.58 

June  30, 

1892.. 

..   517 

34.90 

2.422 

22.06 

56.9« 

Dec.   31. 

1892.. 

..   885 

27.13 

2.616 

19.80 

46.9S 

June  30. 

1893.. 

..   496 

25.35 

2,219 

19.48 

44.83 

Dec.   31. 

1893.. 

..   415 

20.96 

711 

19.40 

40.3S 

June  30, 

1894.. 

..   904 

20.21 

3.22» 

16.55 

36.79 

Dec.   31. 

1894.. 

..  1.898 

19.40 

....a 

June  30. 

1895.. 

.  .  1.225 

18.90  • 

2.187 

18.04 

36.94 

Dec.   31. 

1895., 

114 

Total    9.311  18.503 

The   foregoing   shows   the   progressive   decrease    in    the   cost   per 

lineal  foot.  The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in  the  cost  per 
cubic  yard:                         ' 

Brick  Arch.  Concrete  Walls. 

Six  mos.  Cost  Cost 

ending.                            Cu.  yds.  percu.  yd.  Cu.  yds.  per  cu.  yd. 

June    30.1889 ......  83  $12.26 

Dec.      31.  1889 2.876  12.26 

June    30,   1890 617  $26.35  .....  

Dec.      31,    1890 674  26.35  3.224  11.30 

June     30,   1891 1.740  17.90  .   1,303  11.61 

Dec.      31,   1891 786  17.90  3,228  11.51 

June    30,1892 1.092  16.53  3,582  7.33 

Dec.      31.1892, 1,634  44.69  3,488  7.42 

June    30,    1893 916  13.72  2,951  7.32 

Dec.      31,   1893. 751    '  11.58  1,139  6.05 

June    30,   1894 1,645  11.10  4,720  5.66 

Dec.      31.1894 3.479  10.55  

June    30,   1895 2,322  <10<21    ■  •       3,495  5.64 

Dec.     31,   1895 2,770  ^?     170  


Total    and    av 18,426  $13.49  50,259  $  8.38 

The  cost  of  lining  the  timnel  during  the  kisf  months  ending  Dea 
31,   1892.  represents  about  an  average  of  the  wkole  job.     If  was  as 

follows:  T  T-a  '";Sr|  J- 

CoNCRKTs  Sid*  ifVlLisI" '  "  ^  ■*  '" 
MatenaU:  :'>:^  t>ci  S?  li,  .»-"        PercH.  yd. 

Cement.  1.5  bbls.,  at  $2.36 .^Y»:^.•J^a.t^»-.l.  ^'ji.  A  . .  . .  .  .-.13.54 

Sand.  0.33  cu.  yd.,  at  36  cts..,,  ..,.....,..,  .^^  ^,,,i-_..^.  .r^.^.  ,,-,.^,.0.12 
Rock.  0.5  cu.  yd.,  at  55  ct^.  ...  ./.T.. .!  I  .^  .^  :'??.?';{ .^.  PfC^^'^d.lS 
Dry  rock  backing,  0.04  cu.  yd.,  at  55  cts. 0.02 

Total     ,.->$3.9« 

Traffic  Charges: 

Cement .1  .[(i^t^ai'l.,^...  ..ii $0.24 

Sand     .- ^j-.,. : 0.17 

Rook ,i.v.  ^w„..  i .  wL . i.;.,.^  .* ;  ,i . ,  I  ^J8 

80. T   vTatal ..^ iiiljiJi»l.jnt'».i»j»>X  .|0.6» 
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Work  Train  Serviceinn'   lo   j-r.o  -rvri'Mii  '.-uli  hrw.  n'uy.   'it',:   'i 

Hauling  concrete,   removing  o)4  tinbewiand  excavatlnf^'fHtft- 

terial,  0.031  day  of  work  train,  at  $26.90 $0.83 

Labor:      - 'i-;-'  '■■'■  ■  -       >.  X\-  ^  ^^^_  ^^ 

Mixing  cement  dry',  0.104  day,  at  $2.50 .-; ,  -■!.$Q.26 

Building  walls,   0.247    day,    at   $2.84 ;. ..,,.....    0.70 

Removing  timbers,  excavating  and  preparing  panel  for  concrete, 

0.226   day.    at   $2.83.  .  r.  i .' 0.64 

Placing  rock  backing,  0.^2  (Jay,  ajt  $2.50 0.05 

Total     .'.  . ,. , .',',., j. .  .' $1.65 

Engineering f^uperintend&iiice  and  Miscelltmeous: 

Engineering    ...•.; $0.29 

Falsework,   timber  and  iron 0.06 

Lights,  wear  ort  tools,  etc. ; '. 0.03 

Interest  and  depreciatiori6f  plant,- 10%  per  annum  on  $1,900, 
for    31/2    mos... , .....; :-.;.' ;ir:..',..    0.01 

Total    ...... .i ,. ~....t,.4\-'iii.A^.%(ii^^ 

Total  per  cu.  yd.   in  place .$7.42 

The  proportions  were  1  cement,  3  sand  and  5  rock.,  The  dimen- 
sions of  each  side  wall  were  2  ft.  3  ins.  thick  and  16  fL  high.  There 
■were  1.33  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  per  lin.  ft.  of  side  wall,  or  2.66  cu- 
yds.  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel.  The  average  daily  force,  not  including 
the  wdfck.  train  >cr6w,  was:        .ff   ;/-:l;    r_ 

1  foremanf^at  ■$i35  p«r  riid."^^! '  -efcc-i''^ 

;'^  foreman,  at  $.3.75  per  day.  

"rtoreman,  at  $3.25.  ' .'  ,  -     .      '.'','.,. 

<^   i  carpenters,  at: $3. 
i2  laborers,  at  $2.50. 

4  laborers,  at  $2. 

5:^e  average  dally  progr;e8s  was  38.75  cu.  yda  per  tfely. 
Title  average  daily  force  "building  the. side  walls"  was: 
1  foreman,  at  $135  per  mO,  0:     p     ' 

{:J -foremen,  at  $3.25  per:day.  '  ;  :,; 

•  4  carpenters,  at  $3.  •  •  "      '* 

JZ'^a^rorers,   at  $2.50.      pfYi-j  :.•■?;:  i.r:.:    ;,■    j' 

The.  average  daily  iorw  ,f;^^ff^e^,4fi  /'remqy^j^r  XX^pi^^^, ,  e^tfSi- 
vating^  etc."  :  j  ,         .tiftT^^VB' no  Juoff/,  BJnfWJoj^sV  .Sesi  ,i' 

1  foreman,  at  $135  per  mo.      *    •    ;  .1  j2!»  i,,^  ivftolU^: 

2  foremen,  at  $3.75  per  day.. 

3  icarpenters,  at  $3  per  day. 
14  ,labor.erp»  at  $2.50  per  day. 

r.'  ^6'  cost  of  the  •brick  arch  during  the  flame  period  was : 

Beick  Arch. 

Materials:  ■ • '  l*fer  cti.  yd. 

Brick,   526,  at  $7  per  M i-ir^'i-:*}'.'.  .^tt"3-«8 

Cehient,  1.18  bbls.,  at  $2.40 ^'^     2-8? 

Sand,  0.263  cu.  yd.,  at  82  eta O.M 

Dry  rock  backing,  0.483  cu,  yd.,  at  75, cts 0.3» 

t?  It?  .  Total  .materials    .....<. ■.■ .-...-.......$  7.08 
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¥ra^6'  Cliarffea: 


Brick    $  0.8S 

Cement '.  Jis.  .B*i . ...     0.19 

Sand     ♦••••TT' *15 

Total    $  1.21 

Work  Troin  Service: 

Hauling  brick  and  cement  and  removing  debris  and  old  timber, 

0.046  day.  at   $26.70 %  1.2S 

Traitor:  ^ 

Mixing  mortar  and  building  arch.  0.78  day.  at  J4.06 1  S??! 

Placing  rock,   backing.  0.135  day,  at   12.66 0.3« 

Moving    centers,    preparing   for    woiic   and    removing    timber 

0.3S3   day,    at    $2.8i 1.10 

Total     $  4.^? 

Engineering,  Superintendence  and  Miscellaneous: 

Engineering   and    superintendence. %  0.44 

F^sework,    timber    and    Iron 0.05 

Changing   liglits,   wear  on    tools,    etc ...'.....'.'.. 0.04 

Interest  and  depreciation  of  plant.  10%  per  ,»nnt|Bri  on  $1,500, 

for  214   mos.    ..:.'..;'.. 0.02 

Total i  0.55 

Total  per  cu.  yd. J14.69 

The  brick  arch  was  5  rings  thick,  or  1  ft.  '9  Ins.,  and  28%  ft. 
around  the  arc.  The  bricks  were  2i4x3%x8  Ins.  There  were 
1.85  cu.  yds.  of  brick  masonry  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel,  making  the 
cost  $27.13  per  lin.  ft.  for  the  brick  arch.  The  average  daily  prog- 
ress was  25.9  cu.  yds.,  with  the  following  force,  not  including  work 
train  crew : 

1  foreman,  at  $135  per  mo. 

1  brick  mason  foreman,  at  $6.50  per  day. 

1  foreman,  at  $3.75  per  day. 

1  foreman,  at  $3.25  per  day. 

7  brick  masons,  at  $6  per  day. 

3  carpenters,  at  $3  per  day. 

25  laborers,  at  $2.50  per  day.  t  laq  Ifi;oT 

The  average  gang  engaged  in  "mixing  mortar  and  bij^ldfi^ajiach'' 
was:  ^'.- .:'n-J  ,o\ 

1  foreman,  at  $135  per  mo.  r 

1  foreman,  at  $3.75  per  day.  •   0 

2  brick  foremen,  at  $6.50  per  day.  c'V 
7%  brick  masons,  at  $6  per  day.  ^;j 
1  carpenter,  at  $3  per  day. 

21  laborers,  at  $2.50  per  day. 

The  average  gang  engaged  In  "placing  rock  backing"  was:  ; 
1  foreman,  at   $135  per  mo.  '  S*  '«  .ri;    tT;>.:{  .>Jd  X 

2  foremen,  at  $3.25  per  day.  i.tt  tj.    aiisJn  »<rui3  £ 

4  carpenters,  at  $S  per  day.        ■*■""  "»  -^  ^•-•^*  -T-  ^iraiodBl  »t 
30  laborers,  at  $2.50  per  day.      -^^  "^^  2T.I$  ts  ,«i9iodxil  7 
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The  average  gang  engaged  in  "removing  timb.c^Ai  ,e^c^vatlpn.etc.,'* 
was: 

■••1  foreman,  at  $135  per  mo. 
'  •  '^  foremen,  at  $3.75  per  day. 
r-.  r5  jcarpenters,  at  $3  per  day. 

12  laborers,  at  $2.50  per  day. 

As  above  stated,  the  cost  durinjr  the  last  year  6i  the  worlt  was 
very  rnuch  reduced. n:  ji^i    j  j 

During  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  cost. ,ji^^  ^nlng 
was  as  follows:.     .  ,      ,    , 

C6NCRBTB  Side  Walls. 
Materials:  Per  cu.  yd. 

Cement,   1.33  bbls.,   at   $2.25. ..;..'. .'.'].  .$2.99 

Sand,  0.47  cu.  yd.,  at  18  cts..Vi.i 0.09 

Rock,  0.79  cu.  yd.,  at  39  cts. 0.31 

Total     ....;..; ; $3.39 

Work  Train  Service: 


-Hauling  concrete,  removing  debris  and  old  timber,  0.022  'day, 

«'"  at    $22,90 , .  .<>,,,  4 .  .10.51 

tabor: •^''^  -"'^  '''"^  ^"'«»'r 

Mixing  cement,   0.07   day,  at  $2.14 i.  y.  «  . .' jth  .»'.->-i .  .ff. 

Building   walls,    0.28   day,    at   $2.40 ...,.,,.,,    0.66 

^Keraovlng   timbers,    excavating   and   prepd-flng  panelfoi'  con- 
crete, 0.21  day,  at  $2.62.,;....: ■....,>.  Av:<i .i: ..%....: .    0.54 

•   I"      A-i-m  ;rf-ih(i  yrJj   ^u^  .Vi    n\\  fvj  

ji  Total    ,,>>  ♦f/»)wiMi^>-;r'frmf/r  '  ^.^a;  •ir?'-." .$1-35 

Engineering  and  Miscellaneous:  'u-.-ix 

Engineering  and  superintendence.  .  .  .' $0.22 

Falsework,    timber   and   Iron. .  .;C.(.;. .,..  ji;.ui.  .i».j  .i*...,.,..  .......  r  0.06 

Tools,    lights,    etc ,^>  ....  ..,>-.  i;#-jjr  •  •ru<!i-  •  •  '•  .0.10 

Interest  and  depreciation  of  plant,  10,%  Jierjmnuni  of  "$1,500, 
for  3  mos ..;;'■»  .''i'tf?.  < '. 0.01 

'■  •(    'Oi.    is:    ,8ri'  

Total .;.  .^^  ..*. .,. $0.39 

Total  per  cu.  yd J5.64 

"^  It  will' be  notied  that  "traffic  charges"   (freight  on  the  materials 
for  concrete)    appear  to  have  been  omitted.  v 

The  proportions  of  the  concrete  were  1:3:5.  The  side  wall  was 
2  ft.  7  ins.  thick  by  16  ft.  high,  and  each  side  wall  contained  1.6 
cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.  The  average  progress  per  day  was  46  cu.  yds., 
and  the  working  force  was  as  follows  :d$   !r.  ,-. 

1  foreman,  at  $112.50  per  mo.  '    "'"I  ■'  ' 

1  foreman,  at  $90  per  mo.  "I  <*«  -*  i-«  .«i9iod/tl  rs 

1  foreman,  at  $3.50  per  day.  :  ijsn'>  soeii  ri-^'.-{r--}\'.'"Sii't'' 

1  blacksmith,  at  $3  per  day.  ^^  .j^„   -gj«   ^ 

2  carpenters,  at  $3  per  day.  r,    ,,,„  jjg  g|  j, 
19  laborers,  at  $2.25  per  day.  .,..  ^1  j^  '  .^ 

7  laborers,  at  $1.75  per  day.  ,  i  05  £1  ij- 
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The  cost  of  the  brick  arch  during  the  same  ijerlod  was  as  follows: 

Brick  Arch. 

Material.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Brick,    500,    at    $6.35 J  3.18 

Cement.   0.98   bbl.,   at   J2.25 2.21 

Sand,  0.34  cu.  yd.,  at  28  cts. 0.09 

Total     . . ..;..... $   5.48 

Work  Train  Service: 

Hauling  material,  debris,  etc.,  0.037' flay,  at  $24.25 5   0.91 

Labor: 

Mixing  mortar  and  bujldlng  arch,  0.57  day,  at  $3.1$.. .f  1.80 

Placing  rock  backing.   0.09   day,  at   $2.29.  ......  .1  ;. 0.21 

Removing  old  timbers,  excavating  and  preparing  for  arching 

and  moving  centers,  0.32  day,  at  $2.48 0.80 

Total     ....:..  J. i. I. ..:... ..$  Ml 

Engineering  and  SlisceUaneotis : 

Engineering   and    superintendence $  0.23 

Falsework,  timber  and  iron .  i-.i .  .-vi'*. ;'. ;....-     0.09 

Tools,    lights,    etc.. v. .  ;. . -vt  .;.. :. 0.20 

Interest  and  depreciation  of  plant.  10%  per  annum  on  $1,500,  . 
for    3   mo& 0.0^ 


Total     '. V. $  0.54 

Total  per  cu.  yd. . . ... ........  .^,c  -/r $l6.21 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Item  of  **trafflc  ^harg^s"  appears  to  haW 
been   omitted.  '''''• 

There  were  5  rings  of  brtck  in  the  arch,  giving  a  thickness  of  1  fti 
9  ins.,  and  the  length  of  the  arc  was  28  ft  There  were  1.85  cu.  yds. 
of  brick  masonry  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel.  The  bricks  were  2%  x  3% 
x8  ins. 

The  average  progress  per  day  was  4  4.2  cu.  yds.  with  the  follow- 
ing force: 

,1  forem^in,'  at^ljzlsOpgr.'iao. 
1  foreman,  at  $90  pej-  mo. 
1  foreman,  at  $3.50  per  da^-. 
1  brick  mason  foreman,' at  $5.50  per  day. 
8  brick  masons,  at  $5  per  day.     .„  ,  ^.r 
1  carpenter,  at  $3  per  day.  '     "• 
1  blacksmith,  at  $3  per  day. 
27  laborers,  at  $2.25  per  day.    .  .    ..^  .  ,^  .,         ..[] 

The  gang  when  engaged  ■  ia  "mlxiofi  M9ii»r>  Jnd  imIMins-' arcUf 
was  as  follows:  :;      .  .•  '  -u 

1  foreman,  at  $112.50  per  iWA.    '    -^  'ff 

2  foremen,  at  $3.50  per  day.    '-'''i  r' 
2  mason  foremen,  at  $5.50  per  day. 

1  timekeeper,  at  $60  per  mo. 
17  brick  masons,  at  $5  per  day.  'i^i 

1  blacksmith,  at  $3  per  day. 
25  laborers,  at  $2.25  per  day.     v^^-'-^-'i'-'^  ; -'^-i    i    i>' 
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Thp_  gap^,.  i^he^.j^en^tafed  in  "placing  rock  backing"  was r as 
toliows:  '■■•''' 

1  foreman,  at  $112.50  per  mo. 

%   timejceeper,  at  $60  per  mo.  .)iO»*t9tol£ 

y,%  blacksmith,  at  $3  per  day. 
r".%  carpenter,  at  $3  per  day.  . 
f >  22  laborers,   at  $2.25  per  day. 

The  gang  when .  engaged  in  "removing,  old  timbers,  etc.,"  was  as 
follows  : 

.,   1  foreman,  at  $112.50  per  mo. 
'  '3  foremen,  at  $90  per  mo. 
1  timekeeper,  at  $60  per  mo. 

3  blacksmiths,  at  $3  per  day.  ;7 

1  carpenter,  at  $3  per  day. 
'  'lY  laborers,  at  $2.25  per  day. 

;  jCpst  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel.— The  tunnel  is. 13,813  ft.  long  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  By.  The 
width  in  the  clear  is  16  ft.,  and  the  height  from  top  of  rail  to  bot- 
tom of  arch  Is  21i^  ft.  It  was  begun,  from  two  headings,  Aug.  20, 
1897,  and  completed  Oct.  13,  1900.  A  top  heading,  10  x  20  ft,  was 
driven  from  each  end ;  and  the  bench  was  taken  out  In  two  lifts. 
The  average  monthly  progress  was  175  ft.  at  each  heading,  or  5.76 
ft.  per  day  of  24  hrs.  The  best  year's  work  was  from  June  1,  1899, 
to  June  1,  1900,  in  which  time  5,575  ft.  were  driven  from  the  two 
headings,  the  monthly  average  being  232  ft.  per  heading.  The  best 
month's  progress  was  527  ft.  from  two  headings;  the  best  week's 
progress  was  143  ft.  from  two  headings;  the  best  month's  prog- 
ress from  a  single  heading  (east)  was  301  ft.  The  rock,  was 
medium  hard  granite,  very  seamy  and  very  wet.  Although  hard  to 
drill  and  blast,  the  granite  disintegrated  so  rapidly  that  a.  tem- 
porary timber  lining  was  necessary  throughout,  and  it  was  after- 
ward replaced  with  concrete.  ,..: 

The  work  was  all  done  by  day  labor,  no  contracts  being  let,  ^nd. 
In  conseciuence,  it  cost  considerably  more  than  Would  have  been  the 
case  had  it  been  built  by  contract.  Three  8-hr.  shifts  were  worked. 
There  were  600  to  800  meo  emRlpi^^  and  they  were  not  very 
efficient.  "■''  '^'"1  "•"•'•*'■    ';',  '    ;. 

Four  columns  In  a  heading  carried  6  drills  (3 14 -in-  size).  PVom 
24  to  28  holes  were  drilled  12  ft.  in  the  heading,  and  fired  in  three 
rounds  by  electricity.  Including  the  bench  work  there  were  14 
drills  used  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel.  Rock  from  the  heading  and 
top  bench  was  wheeled  in  bari'ows  out  onto  the  "jumbo,"  or  "go 
devil,"  and  dumped  through  into  cars  below.  A  compressed  air 
hoist  on  the  "jumbo"  served  to  lift  large  rock  and  to  shift  the 
"jumbo"  back  before  firing.  Eight  electric  motor  cars  were  used 
to  haul  the  muck,  etc.  One  motor  hauled  16  to  20  dump  cars  of 
1  cu.  yd.  each  up  the  1.7%  grade  to  the  east  portal,  at  10  miles 
an  hour.     The  rails  were  50-lb.  rails  laid  to  a  gage  of  2  ft 

Large  power  houses  were  built  at  each  portal.  The  east  power 
bouse  contained   1    Ingersoll-Sergeant   duplex,  compressor,    18    x   24 
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Ins. :  1  straight  Une  compressor,  18  x  24  Ins. ;  1  Rand  duplex  com- 
pressor, 20x36  ln& ;  1  Buckeye  high-speed  engine.  12x16  Ins.; 
1  Chandler  &  Taylor  high-speed  engine.  18x14  Ins.;  6  150-hp. 
boilers ;  pumps.  dsTjamos.  fans  and  water  heaters.  Compressed 
air  was  delivered  through  6-ln.  mains  to  the  drills,  at  an  Initial  pres- 
sure of  100  lbs. 

The  tunnel  was  lined  with  concrete  from  end  to  end.  the  tem- 
porary timber  lining  being  removed.  The  concrete  Is  nowhere  less 
than  2  ft.,  and  in  places  It  Is  3%  ft.  thick;  spawls  and  broken 
stone  were  packed  above  the  concrete  where  necessary.  To  place 
the  concrete  without  interfering  with  the  muck  trains,  a  platform 
560  ft.  long  was  erected,  and  ■■  the  cars  loaded  with  concrete  were 
hauled  up  an  incline  by  a  compressed  air  hoist.  The  concrete  was 
dumped  on  the  platform  and  shoveled  into  the  forma  While  this 
was  going  on  another  500-ft.  platform  was  being  built  In  advance. 
Side  walls  were  built  in  alternate  sections  8  to  12  ft.  long,  the 
weight  of  the  timber  arches  being  thus  transferred  to  the  walla 
The  concrete  arch  centers  were  made  in  12-ft.  lengtha  of  which 
there  were  10  In  each  end  of  the  tunnel.  When  the  concrete  had 
set,  the  12-ft  arch  center  was  lowered  with  screw  Jacks  onto 
"dollies,"  pushed  forward  12  ft  and  jacked  up  again.  Concrete 
was  mixed,  1  cement,  3  sand  and  5  parts  rock.  About  95,000  bbla 
of  Portland  cement  were  used  In  lining  the  tunnel,  an  average  of 
7  bbla  i)er  lln.  ft.  of  tunnel.  Work  of  lining  was  beg:un  In  De- 
cember, 1899.  and  finished.  Novieraber,  1900;  more  thai}  1,000  ft 
of  lining  having  been  placed  in  October.  1900,  in  the  Hvest  end, 
although  the  general  average  was  about  600  ft  of  lining  per  month 
from  each  end.     The  tunnel  was  opened  for  operation  Dec  20,  1900. 

Mr.  Willard  Beahan  says  that 'If  was  a  serious  mista&e  to  have 
driven  the  heading  in  rock  by  hand  300  ft.  in  advance  of  the  bench 
while  waiting  for  the  jrower  plant  to  arrive,  for  the  long  beading 
overtaxed  the  transportation  so  that  work  on  the  heading  had  to 
be  stopped  until  the  bench  was  brought  up.  The  use  of  four  drill 
columns  he  regards  as  nov6l,  ahd  adds  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  work  six  drills,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
shift  any  of  the  columns  In  drilling  a  set  of  Ijolea      -      .      »t  •!'../    ' 

The  actual  cost  of  this  tunnel,  as  originally  printed  ill  gtiyi"! 
neering-Oontraetfng,''Deoi'^lMi,  was  as<f«Oow«:  '  /    '     :     : 

■•^'''V'''  ''^"   •'  -'f^  "\  ^^"^''^^^^  •^^^'•'"  Perlln.ft      ■'■' 

Ehgirieerlng    .'....%"'..'.  ,.V.'^.'. ..'...'....  ."... %  4.30 

tiabor    excavating:    tnnhel €0.60           '  • 

Explosives     .........,.,., 7.40 

Power 22.50 

Tools    ($137,000) 10.00 

Machinery    (|223,000)    16.20 

Buildings     3.50        ov7j 

,„,   ,     Timber    lining    9.40      ,,  ». 

..V,  Concrete   lining    43.50      '  ,  _ 

"    -       Personal    injuries '..•.;.•..••.•;•'  '2.10       ■'■"'■ 

Hospital    expenses    -. ji.usi^  n.i^.ae  >il.lO 

Permanent  track  through  tunnel 2.80 

Total v¥l-«f  Y#?f 'A  .HTl'i  $183.4i»  '■       ' 
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A  comparison  of  this  cost  with  ,tliat  of .,  the  .Stampede  Tunn^Jj 
thr.ouglx  the  same  mountain  range,  shows  that  the  Stampede  %y:~,-^ 
iiel  was  built  at  less  cost,  although  hii^h  contract  prices  were  paii^    ; 

L  Wabasli  R.  R.  Tunnels.* — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Loomis,  Divj 
Bng.  P.,  T.  &.  W.  R.  R.  (Wabash  system)  for  much  of  the  follow- 
ing data  kindly  furnished  by  him  when  I  went  over  the  line  in 
1903  studying  tlie  methods  and  cost  of  excavation.  Eight  double- 
track  tunnels  were  under  way,  the  cross-section  of  each  being  aa 
shown  in.  Fig.  ,1.  The  material  encountered  was  shale,  sandstone, 
fire  clay  and  occasional  seams  of  coa}^ — cliaracteristic  of  eastern 
phio  apd  western  Penijsylvania.  The  section  above  the  w^ll  plates 
ii4eUk,.ftii^  .Jpngituxiin?.!,  timb^i!8;pn,,tPP!.e?;  tjjie,  >pQ#isX,requirep  an  $»■ 


v.irft   ^{trl-a 
.-•.:n:.'hK    ft! 


j:;   v<!    -T-H- 
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cavation  of  15  cu.  yds.  per  lln.  ft.  Th4  clear  width  between  wall 
plates  jB  3414  ft.  The  segmental  arch  timbers  are  12  x  12  ins., 
lagged  with  4-in.  plank,  the  arch  ribs  being  3  to  4  ft.  c.  to  c.  The 
favorite  methpd  of  attack,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  was  by  what  I  will 
term  the  twin-heading  method ;  two  8  x  8-f t.  headings  being  driven 
as  shown,  and  afterward  enlarged.  The  floor  of  these  headings  is 
12%  ft.  above  subgrade,  thus  leaving  a  12%-ft.  bench,  ACDE,  to 
be  taken,  out.  One  machine  drill  is  operated  in  each  headlhg  (two 
could  he  worked)  for  the  drilling  is  easy.  The  rivalry  between  the 
two  drilling  gangs  in  these  twin  headings  appeared  to  me^  to  be  one 
of  the  best  features  of  this  method'  of  attack.  It  is  certain  that  no 
hitherto  published  data  show ^  as  low  a  cost  per  cubic  yard  for 
tunnel  Work  as  the  data  which  I  secured  on  this  work.  The  weekly 
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td'Ogress  was  nM  rapid,  but.  aa  all  the  tunnels  ««re  <ooinpM>aUv«Mr 
short,  there  was  no  necessity  of  going  to  great  ezpsase.lii.  aaowutec 
rapid  progress — a  fact  that  tunnel  contractors  should  bear  in  mind. 
Steam  drills  were  used  in  some  of  the  short  tunnela  The  following 
is  the  actual  cost  of  excavating  and  timbering  ttie  secti^in  of  a 
tunnel  above  the  wall  plates  (IS  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.),. using  air 
drills,  for  a  distance  of  100  J{n-  t%.:    ' .  . 

Labor     , , , 12,527.45 

2,000  lbs.  40%  dynanfiite,  at  12  cts. 260.00 

4.70  gals,  kerosene  oil,   at   12   eta 56.40       : 

1.875  gals,  gasoline,  at    1 2   eta 225.00      "    ,, 

3.000  Bus.  coal  for  compressor,  at  9  cts: 270.00        '*" 

Machine    and     lubricating    oils 62.&0      :'>av 

Blacksmith   shop , 150.00      ~, 

41,649  ft.   B.  M.  timber,  at  |23 957.9J      ^ 

Total  coat  of  100  Hn.  ft M.509J28   , 

.  Coet  per  Ibt  ft.  above  wall  plates 45.09 

gost  per  cu.  yd.  including:  timber 3.06 

ost  per  cu.  yd.,  excluding  timber 2.60 

The  material  in  this  case  was  sandstone.        ,,.,,, 
On  another  tunnel   the   section  above  the  wa^l  pGites  was  exca- 
vated  by  hand   at   a  cost   $40.90   per   Hn.    ft.,   or   $2.73   per  cu.   yd., 
for  a  distance  of  110  ft.,  the  material  being  bard  fire  day.  in  the 
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upper  half  and  shale  in  the  lower  half  of  the  section  excavated, 
malting  easier  excavation  than  in  the  sandstone.  The  force  eni^ged 
In  hand  dialling,  by  the  twin-heading'  method,  was:    ■ 

■  .11.:  ■■  .ii    •.; -,    .i)-j  »,  I  i        "Wagesper      ' 
10-hr.  shift 

1  general    foreman    $  4 

1  foreman is ;   :  j-^f^ 

1  blacksmith  • .».-■..  '^''.9 

2  carpenters,    at   $3 - —  .   .   .6 

t*  TOiners,    at   $2 20 

10  muckers,  at   $1.50..,,.,.-,..-.-.------ .  i'-iVi      15 

1  team 4 

Total    per    shift    (10-hr.) $55 

While  these  men  took;  put  the  whole  section  aboVe  the.W^il  plates 
(16  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.)  for  $2.73  per.  cu.  yd.  for  labor  and  ex- 
plosives   (not   Including  cost  of  timber),  working  in  sh^le  and  fire 
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clay,    they    excavated    a    7  x  8-ft.    heading    in    sandstone    for    $3.75 
per  cu.  yd.,  distributed  as  follows : 

Per 
10-hr.  shift 

Labor  on,  7,x„8_.iJieadi4S^, $1 8.00 

Dynamite ....  „,,-  .^f..,..,,^ 3.84 

Repairs    V.'.  ?!'H"  .1.T,  ;''.1 00 

Light     ..;v;..,. 32 

Total   per  shift. •.•••.;.•.•;  i .- 1 ;  * ; f  28.06 

.  .    .,!)!:!   ?i-.  ,1 .. 

Each  shift  excavated  6.2  cu.  yds.  of  this  7  x  8-ft.  heading,  making 
the  cost  $3.75  per  cu.  yd.,  as  above  stated,  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
vance of  3  ft.  per  shift.         .  .r^,. 

No  night  shifts  were  being  worked  on  the  eight  tunnels,  and  the 
progress  per  week  in  shale  was  25  ft.  when  working  by  hand  and 
excavating  15  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.;  and  50  ft.  a  week  working 
with  machine  drills.  In  hard  sandstone  the  weekly  "progress  was 
about  15  ft.  by  hand  and  30  ft.  with  machine  drills,  in  all  cases 
working  only   1   10-hr.  shift  in  the  24-hr.   day. 

The  following  Is  the  actual  cost  of  timbering  on  one  Job:"  ^ 

-:■■■    ■<  ■         ..■■''■.■'..,■:  ■  ■■■.    '■■  'j     '    :      r:'    ■  ^'  i;    rji) 

.-f'.  ,    .  i<     ..)'!    .i(H   -lo'i   i'':.«j-$   jaoo  ti    '  Per  M.       'bv  • 

' ' ■     '     Georgia  pinie!  i.  '*i'bl'  ck^»A>}::  .VU.  ,V?.  ?I J $23.60        loi 

Hauling   6    miles 3.00 

Cost    of    framing ,    5.00 

Cost   of  erecting^., .r    -*,D0 

Total  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M ,;.- .  .• . ,  .  $34.60    (v^ 


^r-: 


The  carpenters  received  $3  per  10-hr.  day,  and  laborers  erecting 
rebeived  $1.50.  The  cost  of  framing  and  erectirtg,  including  super- 
vision, was  $8  per  M,  which  was  about  $2  more  than  it  should  have 
cost  had  there  been  more  workers  and  fewer  bosses.  Over  the 
rough  roads  each  team  hauled  about  1,000  fC  B.  M.  per  load  and 
made_one,  trip  of  6  tijUes  each  way  In  a  day.  The  cost  of  "pafck- 
Ing"  (1.  e.,  placing  small  stones)  above  the  lagging  was  80  cts.  per 
cu.  yd. 

We  now  come  to  what  I  have  said  ar^  the  lowest  records  of  tun- 
neling cost  yet  made  public:  '"'' 

Tunnel  heading  in  sandstone,  double  track  full  section  above  the 
wall  plate  grade  (15  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.)  : 

t-  Cu.  yd. 

©rilling .$0.60 

Explosives     .40 

Mucking    85 

Total    ..,,.,. $1.85 

Tunnel  bench  In  same  tunnel: 

Cu.  yd. 

^,     .      Drilling     $0.40 

Explosives     ......../ ; .     .20 

-^     'Mucking    .. .;..  .4i i-j; .  i-^\ . » .ji .  ^^i  ■  -i  ,i  •  mU  i}\. ,  ,u  > 
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,.  flim^  sandstone  was  very  hard,  breaking  Jn  large  blocks,  whkfh 
have  to  be  drilled  and  shot  before  mucking;  A  steam  shovel  Is 
used  in  the  bench,  and  matfriaJ  of  beading  1*  carried  alKHit  400  ft. 
and  dumped  over  the  breast  of  bench,  whence  steam  shovel  loads  It 
along  with  bench  material. 

In  another  tunnel,  in  a  formation  of  practically  level  strata'^bif 
slate,  limestone  (thin)  and  fire  clay  (a  stone  hard  as  limestone' to 
^drlll.  but  disintegrating  in  the  air)  the  cost  was  as  follows: 

Heading — full  double-track  sections — all  above  wall  plates: 

Drilling    J0.48 

Explosives    ?>0 

Mucking     8n 

Total 11.58         -^r, 

"t "fiepchT-Tsame  tunnel — full  section:  .  ;/ 

Qh.  yd. 

Drilling     10.30 

Explosives     20 

Mucking     18 

Total     $0.68 

In  the  case  of  another  tunnel  in  coal  formation  with  a  S>ft.  vefh 
of  coal  running  all  through  on  the  wall  plate  grade ;  steam  drills 
used  in  rock,  and  steam  coal  augers  in  the  coal,  with  steam  shovel 
for  mucking,  the  costs  were  as  follows : 

Headings — per    cubic    yard — double    track: 

Labor     $0,966 

Explosives    and    materials 090 

Total 11.056 

Bench — same   tunnel   and   formation  : 

Cu.  yd- 

Labor $0.38 

Explosives  and   materials 04 

Total     f  0.42 

This  last  may  seem  too  low,  but  it  was  in  all  probability  the 
cheapest  material  a  tunnel  is  ever  built  in,  and  the  organization 
was  so  good  that  it  was  worked  with  extreme  economy.  A  core 
of  about  2  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft-  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  heading 
(between  the  twin  headings)  and  taken  out  along  with  the  bench. 

Mount  Wood  and  Top  Mill  Tunnels. — Mr.  W.  J.  Yoder  gises  the 
following  data:  The  tunnels  (built  in  1888-1889)  are  within  the 
northern  city  limits  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  the  material  pene- 
trated was  for  the  most  part  shale  of  the  coal  measures.  The  shale 
disintegrates  rapidly  upon  exposure  and  must  be  supported.  The 
block  or  American  s\-stem  of  timbering  was  used  for  lining,  and  was 
kept  never  more  than  50  ft.  back  of  the  face.  All  drilling  was  done 
by  hand.  A  top  heading  10  x  34  ft.  was  driven,  and  then  widened; 
the  bench  was  taken  out  In  two  lifts.  The  first  or  cut  holes  in  the 
heading  were   drilled   so   as   to   blast   out   a  long  horizontal   wedge 
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of  rock  near  the  roof;  these  holes  being  5  to  6  ft  deep.  Then  a 
lower  row  of  o-ft.  lift  holes  was  flred.  Finally  the  bottom  of  the 
heading  was  talten  out  like  a  bench  by  a  row  of  vertical  holes  and  a 
row  ,of  horizontal  holes.  In  all  33  holes  were  fired  in  the  heading, 
aggregating  160  lin.  ft.,  and  requiring  60  lbs.  of  40%  Forcite  to  load 
them.  The  effect  of  the  firing  was  to  make  an  advance  of  2%  ft, 
displacing  25  cu.  yds.  [The  heading  gang  consisted  of  1  foreman, 
14  drillers,  12  muckers  and  1  nipper.]  About  25  lin.  ft.  of  drilling 
was  considered  a.  day's.  (10  hrs. )  w^ork  for  2  men.  The  muck  was 
wheeled  in  iron  barrows  to  a  traveler  and  dumped  down  chutes  into 
cars.  The  heading  gang  timbered  and  placed  the  packing  above  the 
arch ;  two  lO-hr.  shifts  per  week  being  needed  for  this  work,  leaving 
10  shifts  per  week  for  advancing  the  heading.  The  timbering  is 
fully  described;  660  ft.  B.  M.  of  white  oak  were  used  per  lin.  ft 
of  tunnel.  The  bench  holes  were  8  ft.  deep,  churn  drills  being 
used  except  for  the  corner  holes  and  for  blockholing.  The  bench 
force  consisted  of  1  foreman,  6  drillers,  18  muckers,  2  mule  drivers, 
3  dump  men  and  1  nipper.     The  average  haul  was  about  800  ft. 

The  maximum  monthly  progress  (working  two  10-hr.  shifts)  in 
a  heading  on  the  Mount  Wood  Tunnel  was  130  lin.  ft,  the  average 
monthly  progress  being  84  ft.  The  maximum  monthly  progress  on 
the  bench  was  125 V^  ft,  the  average  being  97  ft  The  average'^x- 
cayation  was  10,2.  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft,  of  heading  and  enlargement; 
and  18  cu.  yds.  per  lin;  ft.  of  bench.  The  total  excavation  Ih  both 
tunnels  was  49,670  cu.  yds.,  and' the  excav«Ltion  in  approaches  was 
25^751  cu.  yds.  ^  .  ^  . . 

The  number  of  merf  employed  "tvaS  350.  The  heading  niSp  were 
compo^d  of  two-'thirds  negroes  an.ij  ,one-thi,rd  Austft^an^,  The 
foremen  were  Irish.  The  best  drillers  were  negroes.  No  work 
was  done  Sundays  or  Saturday  nights.- -The- Bcale  of4<raiges  (10-hr. 
shift)  was  as  follows:  ,■;....•    f.r,-    ['>nh 

'  '■  ■  Hkadinq  Gang. 

i  •foreman     .-.•.  ..•.•....•....•.•..•.,.,.,'..  ..■-■- ...  .V-  • .  -$4.00 

14  drillers  '  ...-...•.•..; ;.:.:;.... . . .' 1.75 

10  muckers     :•  'r^-52 

1  hlpper     . . . . ...'... . . .'. ...  .■..■..'..-. 1.25 

1  foreTtttfn'''Vi  ..V.  n';-.'.  .v;^^.^'.  iVy. S3.00 

.,(,   ,    ,    6  drillers     .. ..;...;  J^>.i<3i*.  i^J'^-'i'W.fiv ;...-.  J  Wl.;'l;75       -.    . 
"16  muckers     .  .;•  ,r*i-nr  it-ji- eBf^  •» -..V':-! '  t -Rh'.-.-iri  *f|flfn. 

'^' :.l^.;:|  Ke^^^^.*^VA'v^':Vi^flfo^)vC'^^:^ 

of't  r  i7&3*l"vers    1.  ..;,v.  .•il/>-r.al.'»ftauT.UkWL£iaT.biifi.  iJ..^  1.5^^    oM 
;;    ''■    .5  dumpm,en     .  :>».  .„»  .,ij„h^.  ».  .,,  i-t  ••>.•<"•?'• ^•''"      -AlcA 

2  mules .  ••/,••,;,;,:  • iron 

MiBCEi^LAN'Eo;;o.  ••.aii 

1  carpenter     -.  (i«xj<>  .v.U*4«i*-i.  -JZ-^O.     i;t«if> 

'       1  ??^Sn •  ■.•..•.-. .•.•.•.■..•.•.•..•.;:'r•:^!1^:'^;?^^!::  ^j  ''r"\ 

3  biacltJMniths     .  i'i.n.  ..a'J  .■*>»  -»  ^'-C  .fi.  Di".  vi.lii.ri'i.^  ?-55""'        '  ' 
1  walking   bosa,>.|,.  .^^.;,..J^•^,j>x.O^^^H».<«^•(J<■•^  ./.4.00!,..,[  vr? 

ff^fj9W    ft.  eiectrlciapao;  . , .  .......  ^^..Ui.'il  .Sii.'O*.  tolUli^.  &3S>JK5(>in'!>^'J''- 


Cost  of  Labor  Pbb  Lin.  Ft.  or  Tunwbu 

Labor      excavating      (heading,      122.79 ;      bench, 

$20.95)      .. $43.74 

Hauling    and    diunping 5.65  .9 

Labor  timbering    4.19  '■ 

Labor    framing    timber 77 

Blacksmithing     1.00  « 

Track    repairs    21 

LAbor  electric   lighting 88 

Superintendence    and    accounts 2.00 

Total    laboV'   .\  . .': $58.44 

Cost  per  cu.'  yd. 2.06 

The  above  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  timber,  oil,  fuel,  wear  of 
tools  or  explosivea  About  l}b.  of  40%  Fprcite  was  used  per  cu.  yd. 
of  tunnel  excavation,  or  28  lbs.  per  lln.  ft.  Th^  labor  cost  Tsjas 
12.34  per  cu.  yd.  of  beading,  and  $1.10  per  cu.  yd.  of  bench  exca- 
vation, making  an  average  of  $1.55  i)er  cu.  yd.,  not  including  the 
Items  of  timbering,  etc  *rhe  la^pr  cost  of  erecting  arch  and  packing 
back  of  it  was  $8.19  per  Unl  ft  of  tunnel ;  or  $7.80  per  1,^^00  ift, 
B.  M.  The  labor  cost  of  erecting  plumb  posts  and  side  laggring  and 
packing  same  was  $2.33  per  lln.  ft;  or  $4.27  per  1,000  ft'  B.  it 
The  contractors  were  Paige,  Carey  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who«e  super- 
intendent was  Mr.  Frank  Moran. 

Tunnel  Driven  by  Hand  on  the  B.  &  O. — Mr.  J,  G.  G.  Kerry  gives 
description  and  cost  of  a  short  single-track  tunnel  built  in  1891  on 
the  W.  Va.  &  P.  R.  R,  a  feeder  of  the  B.  &  O.  system.  The  tmmel 
is  on  a  %%  grade  falling  to  the  south,  with  a  length  of  624  ft.*  In 
a  soft  blue  clay  shale,  nearly  dry  and  showing  little  stratiflcation. 
This  shale  disintegrates  rapidly  on  exposure.  The  width  was  23  ft, 
height  from  floor  to  spring  line  13  ft ;  semi-circular  arch  of  11%  ft 
radius.  The  area  of  the  heading  was  208  sq.  ft ;  bench,  299  sq.  ft ; 
total,  507  sq.  ft.  Work  was  all  done  by  hand.  The  heading  gang 
consisted  of  1  foreman,  8  miners,  6  inuck6rs  and  1  nipper.  CorhmOij 
laborers  were  paid  $1.45  and  miners  $1.75  per  10-hr.  day.  Thffee 
Bets  of  holes  (2  wet  and  1  dry)  were  drilled  in' the  headinigf) 
each  set  consisting  of  4  holes  about  4  ft  deep;  ghd  24  ft  of 
holes  was  considered  a  good  day's  work  for  two  miners.  '  Each 
hole  was  loaded  with  4  to  6  sticks  (%  lb.  per  stick)  of  dynamite; 
and  the  average  advance  frdm  a  blast  was  2%  ft  A  scaffold 
car,  or  go-devil,  was  used  in  handling  the  muck.  It  was  provided 
with  a  derrick  arid  also  used  for  handling  timbers,  lagging  and 
packing. 

'  "Rie  bench  gang  consisted  oi  1  foreman,  8  drillers,  10  muckers 
and  1  nipper.  The  bench  was  shot  down  In  4-ft  holds  br  lifts, 
two  half-^depth  blasts  being  made  for  each  hold.  Each  blast  con- 
sisted of  four  holes,  two  being  center  holes,  and  two  nearly  vertical 
under  the  wall  plate.  The  chatge  was  10  sticks  to  an  outside  hole 
and  15  sticks  to  a  center  hole.  Muck  was  taken  out  in.  1  cu.  yd. 
dump  cars  in  trains  of  two.  Stone  flat  cars  with  platforms  flush 
with  top  of  wheels  were  used  for  handHng  large  rocks.  The 
bench  was  kept  two  wall  plate,  lengths  behind  the  heading,  making 
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the  same  progress,  2%  ft.  per  shift.  The  actual  excavation  was 
at  the  rate  of  5  ft.  per  shift,  but  the  time  consumed  in  pointing 
down  projections,  timbering  and  packing  being  equal  to  „  the  time 
spent  in  excavation,  reduced  the  average  progress  to  2%  ft.  per 
shift.  The  work  was  done  by  contrajct,,  and  it  cost  the  company 
at  ccntjract  prices,  as  follows : 

11,726  eu.  yds.  of  excavation  at   $2.85 $33,419 

'        742  cu.  -yds.   of  packing,   at  $1.75 1,298 

,2o6  cu.  yds.   of  fallen  rock,  at  $1.2.5.,,  .r.  .,.  •.         320 
303,000  ft.    B.M.;    at   $30.00 ...■.•.....':'..'..      9,091) 

.  .T.y.    .'■■■■■   ■:   ■'    ;-■■'> 

li>  ^Hov    ;  .'^^*^^  ,624  Jin,. ft,  of  tunnel,  at  $70.70 .  .$44,127 

•^  *rh<&' acftiial  cost  to  tlie  contractoi-  was' about  $35,000; 
^The  method  of  handling  and  placing  the  segmental  arch  timber- 
ing' Is  described  in  detail.  The  tinibering  consisted  of  a  7-segment 
arch  of  12  x  l2-in.  white  oak  resting  oo  12  x  14-in.  wall  plates 
on  top  of  the  posts.  The  16-ft.  wall  plates  were  jointed  by  halving 
for  a  foot  at  each  end,  so  that  the  forward  end  always- showed 
the  lower  half  of  the  joint.  The  arches  were  8  ft.  c.  to  c.  The 
segments  ol^  the  arches  were  erected  on  temporary  centers  made  of 
2-in.  plank.  These  centers  were  erected  in  two  parts  and  joined 
at  the  crown  by  bolts;  a  long  dog-hook,  fastened  to  the  center, 
■was  driven  into  the  preceding  arch  tb'hbld  It  In  placi  laterally;  'i'he 
ai*ch  timbers  were  Wedged  solidly  against  the  roof,  and  the  centers 
withdrawn.  The  lagging  Wa^  clbse  laid,  all  voids  being  packed 
With  broken  sandstbniS.  '         ^  .  ' 

Each  end  ,of  tlie  tunnel,  was  lined  witji  masonry  )fpr  56  ft.,  ^tha 
centers  used  in  this  lining  being  25  ft.  long  and  mounted  oif 
rollera  During  use  the  centers  were  supported  on  wedges,  wfiich 
upon  being  struck  lowered  the  center  enough  to  clear  the  rocH- 
faced  voussolrs.  A,  hole  was  left  In  the  crown  of  the  arch-center 
lagging  so  that  the  voussolrs  could  pass  through.  Above  thiS;  a 
piece  or  ti^o  of  the  tunnel  lagging  was  removed,  ancj  a^iron  bar 
placed  on  the  timber  arches.  A  set  of  blocks  was  hU|nBf  ^om  this 
Iron  bar,  and  used  to  raise  the  voussoir  ^tone.  Gas  pipe  rollers 
were  put  under  the  stone  to  roll  it  to  place  on  the  center  lagging. 
The  stone  was  then  canted  ifp,^  aft4,  ,(^  ^9Pf,  S^*"^'  ^0*^4,  ^.  jjfif 
men  then  sliding  it  to  Place.    ,^i(^„;;, '  ^^  iy,^u:i"u  l^/^r.V-io  .TG^i 

The  contract  prices  were  $9  per  cu.  ya,.forhportal  iT)aBonry,*$8 
for  side  walls  and  $14  for  arch  sheeting.  The  cost  at  contract 
pricfiSf  per  lip.  ,  ft.  of  that  part  of  the  tuflfl^l^ff^lijch,  ,,^AS„Hlied 
(ai^lu4Jne.portsMfi.r'^^ep  HUttepial,  etc.),  waj»,f   odT     .loqqin   1  Bob 

...  ....;-(  ..„-    .i-r-.M  ,  ,..  ,  ^  »^^«'f '^i^^ral'ii  ^''^ 

''  ■''     Excavation,  at  $2.83  per  cu.  yd.. . . .  .,.'^A  ;f.  ,?fVl  5155    ';'"''' 

->!"  '      Packing,   at  $1.75   per' cu.   yd.-.; . .  Vli  .  .•^.'f'N.V  •"  2.08       '"■'' 
.bv        Timbering,  at-l|80.00/ per  M.  ./»iviji.-j'jtfl^,.p.  Pj.-i':i4.-75^  r    l^nn 
,{-,,;.    Side  walls    .  v.  «ii.  ..>:<;  ..^-.i^.  .^vvt  .V>  4inl«al.n>  20iM  n-ijri 
oil'l      4H5S^'    •-•,-:•;•  r^ftfirnj  ;1- •■'i-r -h^^P' -^rivr' ".fggrfy      21.42 
anWcrr    .r.  rtV>tal  p^  *«. 'ft..  .vi^.-:'i.*!'.H'9.  ].^."7.Vl!^;.?y$112.36 
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Cott  of  the  Butk  Tunnel. — The  Busk  Tunnel  Ry.  Co.  built  a  tun- 
nel 9,395  ft.  long  on  the  Colorado  Midland  R  R.  through  the 
Rocky  Mts.,  11.7  miles  B.  tV.  of  LeadvUIe.  The  contract  was  let 
to  Keefe  ft  Co.,  and  work  was  begun  Sept.  15,  1890.  After  all  but 
921  ft.  had  been  driven  the  work  was  turned  over  to  the  railway 
company  and  finished  under  the  direction  of  their  chief  en^neer, 
Mr.  B.  H.  Bryant.  The  tunnel  is  single  track,  I'S  x  21  ft.  with  10.2 
cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft  excavation  in  rock  and  13.8  cu.  yds.  where 
timbered.  The  .heading  was  7  ti.  high  and  the  full  width  of  the 
tunneL  .  The  first  8  holes,  8  ft.  deep,  were  drilled  In  two  rows 
from  the  top  to  bottom,  holes  being  about  2  ft.  apart  at  surface 
and  converging  toward  the  center.  The  firing  of  these  holes  made 
a  V-shaped  opening.  A  second  set  of  holes  was  drilled  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  and  when  fired  the  remaining  rock  was 
blown  into,  the  V-shaped  opening.  The  bench  was  excavated  in 
the  same  way.     The  progress  was  as  follows: 

r  Driving  the  2  headings 1,118      days 

Av.  daily  progress    8.4  ft. 

Av.  daily  progress,  best  month 10.9  ft. 

Best  month's  (28  days)  progress,  1  beading    202.5  ft. 

The  rock  was  granite,  and  In  places  It  dlsintegrrated  on  exposure, 
requiring  timbering;  hi'  other  places  It  was  so  full  of  seams  as  to 
require  timbering ;  so  that  78  per  cent  of  the  tunnel  was  timbered. 
The  contractor  was  paid  for  the  tunnel  as  follows: 

9.39&%  ft;,  of.  tunnel  at  $62.50 $587,103.78' 

32,575  cu.  yds.  enlargement  for  tirabering  at  $2.50  8U437.5»- 
Cost  of  timber,  ^,723.000  ft  B;  IL  at  $30^.>k..:;'  «1.69e.0« 
Labor  timbering  at  $12  per  M. 32.676.00 

Total   9,393%   ft  at  $82.30 $782,907.50 

The  plant  at,  the^  Ivanhoe  end  consisted  tat  three  100  hp.  boilers, 
two  20  X  24-in.  Itigersoll.  compressors,  one  20  x  24-in.  Norwalk 
compressor,  one  10  hp.  engine  to  drive  electric  light  dynamo,  one 
20  hp.  engine  to  drive  a  No.  6  Blake  blower,  14-in.  air  pipe,  two 
pumps  with  14-in.  steam  cylinders  and  10-in-.  stroke,  six  3%-in. 
Ingersoll  drills  (4  in  the  heading  and  2  on  the  bench),  a  small 
traction  engine  running  on  a  20-in.  gauge  track  hauling  nine  3-yd. 
dump  carsL  Coke  was  used  as  fuel  for  the  traction  engine,  so  tliat 
the  smoke  did  not  inconvenience  tlie  tunnel  worlcmen. 

Cost  of  a  Tunnel  Near  Peekskill,  N.  V. — ^The  following  data  are 
given  by  Mr.  Geo,  "W.  I^ee,  engineer  for  Sundstrom  &  Stratton,  the 
contractors  who  built  the  double  track  tunnel  described.  The 
tunnel  is  only  275  ft.  long,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  New  York 
Central  R.  R.,  2i^  miles  north  of  Peekskill.  The  yardage  as  shown 
on  the  plans  was  7,028  cu.  yds.,  but  as  the  rock  lay  in  strata  dipping 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  it  broke  out  on  the  uphill  side  so  sis  to  leave 
large  pockets,  in  consequence  of  which  the  contractor  took  out 
10  per  cent  more  rock  than  he  was  paid  for.  Owing  to  the  seamy- 
condition  of  the  rock,  and  the  proximity  of  thet  tunnel  to  the  main 
line    traffic,    very    light    charges    of    dynamite    were    used,    which 
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Increased  the  cost  and  delayed  the  progrress.  Rand  steam  driils, 
3-ln.,  were  used.  A. heading  8  x  10  £t.  was  run  and  the  bencl^ 
■^as  kept  (jlose  behind,  iloclc  from  the  heading  was  removed  in, 
small  narrow  gage  para;  rock  from  the  bench  was  loaded  into 
standard  gage  cars  by  derrick  -^P^Efi,;  T^J^Q^ [following  was  the  cost) 
di  tjie  tupnel  excavation ;.. ,    . -.^  vi  fi7.u;j    ,;'.  .  j"' 

'.■■'. .f/    .ftiiy    .crj    >;-f'i.    f'^'i.    .■:,.■<    n\    iioi :,; /.;o -.    .,    .,  .r  > 

,  .   ^ulpn)ent;r,(^esa:  preeenfaiiiiralme;,  Ksupplitji^   and  ''' 

^'        repairs    . •., .... .  ,,.,.>{,,  .f^  .-^  .  ,vjw.i!.  -/-  .ia.u$   2,893.52 

■Dynamite  and  exploders.  .^ .,,,,,, .,,,,,,,.  ._,_,j^jr, .,,     1,604.58 

■■'    Coal    . .' : : . .'.,v. : . . ...•;:.;?;..,..' :      570.80 

Oil,    waste, ,  etc.  ...;'..'■.  ;;'j. . 92.80 

Lumber  for'  housesaiid  shops 129.88 

pj  //Miscellaneous 92.10 

^i    ^^(^V„ 22,212.86 

Total $27,596.54 

Aver^^ge  cp^t  per  cu.yd..  p.s^Icl  for 3.93 

Average  cost  per.cu..  yd.  taken  out 3.54 


The  tunnel  was  lined  with  1:2:4  concrete;  692  cu.  yds.  in  the 
bench  walls;  932  cu.  yds.  in  the  arch;  the  portal  head  walls  were- 
of  1:3:6  concrete,  324  cu.  yds.  The  cost  of  the  concrete  was  as 
follows   for   the    1,948   cu.   yds.: 

^    Cement  at  $1.63  per  bbL $  5,755.50 

Sand  at  75  cts.  per  cu.  yd 662.94 

Crushed  istone. at- 80  cts.  per  cu.  yd 1,303.20 


Lumber; 

.■^.  f  Mixing  platforms  and  runways $336.89 

flibs,   including  hand  sawing. 234.10 

,   Backing,    boards.-. 134.14 

Lagging     .. 341.04 

Sheathing    :.. 268.49  , 

Plates,  sills,  studs  iand  braces 182.75 

.:■■  .'■•'■    '•■    ■  1,497.71  ^ 

.'  -/Coal"]. 118.73 

;   on.  :..,. ••  16.12 

Hardlware,   nails, ,  spikes,  etQ,.^  ^^ .>vf  ij!b224.3»  ; 

Tools     ...... ,,., _.   181.10      - 

Ffrtelght  on  stone,"icemeht,-  etc'-.'A^:-. '?.'Vl^'  '3.^89.86 

. ..    lyfii^or,  includingi  sbpt.,  foreman,; iBta 8,(T36.31 

-,       ;   ,ruili'        .<.■.!      '.i.ilC'i.      ■•■    ■  ^ -r-r-^— 

Total,   $10.72  p^Fi  Q^.y^,-  ^.  twff -.WB^'  •■^>  •»  -^.885.89  .  :    ., : 
.   •    I  ;■       "  ^  ;!■-;■>'?'?   '»o  /i-tfoa  «'>il-'  •' ■     -  ••.•■' 

.Im  Uie  approaches  to  the  tunn«l  *nd  in  widening  tiiti  south 
of  thfe  tunnel  45,698  cu.  yds.  of  rock  were  removed.  Oh  account 
of  proximity  to  trafflo,  blasting  could  be  ddfte  only  at  linilted  periods, 
which  made  the  cost  of  excavation  high.  Rock  was  loaded  on  flat 
cars  with  stilt  leg  derricks  prdvlded  •*nth  bull  WheeW.  TTie  cost 
was  as  follows:  -'.•..-    '"    '-'■•.■''''•    -''^-1^    -^•''•'    .•"'''^'    --"^ 
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Equipment     (less    present    value,     supplies    and 

repairs .^ $11,673.60 

Dynamite  and   exploders.^ v. *^ ..;.-...._  6,588.82 

Coal     ^  5. . ._. . ,  .^^  J r.  2,490.13 

Oil,  waste,  etc. . . .-. .  ^  . .  .>,<jv  •  • ~     370.59 

Lumber    for    bulMipgs. : . . '^  . : ^. x     634.22 

Miscellaneous    ..."-. ^  t-A^  •  •  •  i    373.19 

Labor    H.  .^ ^9,550.66 

Total      -._. . .  ^;. ;.;.-.:-:.. ^1.681.21 

Average  cost  pep  cu.-:Vd.  paich  for ;...-.  Ir  2.24 

Average  cost  per  cu.  yd.  taken  out. . .  ^. ^.:; . ..  .'.C         2.01 

Cost  of  Tunnelling,  Alaska  Central  Railway. — From  data  com- 
piled by  Mr.  G.  A.  Kyle,  and  given  In  a  great  detail  In  Engineering- 
Contracting.  April  7r"  1909,  I  bave  prepared  the  following  condensed 
summary.  *  ~  .  '     •         ^Z  ;  -  " 

The  work  comprises  seven  short  tnnnels  Ibcat^  <M  the  Alaska 
Central  Ry.,  between  miles  48  and  52.  The  work  was  begun  by 
a  contracting  firm,  but  taJcen  over  by  the  rallTOy  and- finished  with 
company  forces.  The  costs  are  all  high,  not :  only  because  wages 
were  high  and  because  of  location  In  an  Inaccessible  country,  but 
because  work  done  with  company  forces  Is  almost  invariably  more 
exj)enslve  than  work  done  by  contract. 

Table  I  shows  the  length  of  each  ituhhel,  and  the  cross-section. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  "joverbreak"  avera^d:  12.1%.  The 
rock  was  a  "hard  biocky  slate  with  fractures  at  right-angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  tunnels."  It  broke  easily  and  almost  to  the  theoretical 
lines  of  the  tunnel,  and  required  no  timbering.        :  - 

The  standard  croBS-section  was  14  ft  between  side^  walls  and  21 
ft.  between  top  of  rail  and  top  of  tunnel. 

Tunnel  Ko.  1  was  built  by  company  forces  and  w^s  begun  Jan. 
16,  1906.  This  tunnel  was  located  1^4  miles  frona  the  end  of  com- 
pleted track.  The  tunnel  was  driven  entirely  from  the  north  end 
on  account  of  a  snow  slide  on  the  south  end,  making  it  impossible 
to  work  on  that  end,  as  the  work  was  mostly  done  in  the  win- 
ter months.  The  tunnel  is  699  ft.  long.  The  first  250  ft.  was 
driven  with  steam  power  and  drills.  The  character  of  ma- 
terial is  of  a  hard  rocky  slate  and  is  evidently  in  an  ancient 
slide  from  the  mountains,  as  the  strata  were  badly  broken  up, 
which  caused  a  great  amount  of  overbreak  outside  of  the  standard 
sections,  the  same  being  27  per  cent.  This  tunnel  was  on  a  14" 
curve  and  was  widened  to  give  a  minimum  clearance  of  18  ins. 
for  the  maximum  Jength  passenger  -car.  The  size  of  the  tunnel 
was  17  ft.  wide  between  timbers,  and  21  ft.  from  top  of  rail  to 
clearance  at  top  of  tunnel.  Timber  was  used  for  396  ft.  in  the 
north  end.  The  balance  was  left  unlined,  but  later  had  to  be  lined 
nearly  Its  whole  length  at  an  extra  high  cost,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  costs  as  showTi  below. 

The  steam  plant  used  in  driving  the  first  250  ft.  of  the  tunnel 
was  one  40  hp.  boiler,  one  10  hp.  boiler;  three  3 14 -in.  Rand  drills 
were  used  in  the  heading.     The  work  carried  on  with  the  following 
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force   in   each   shift   of   10   hours    (although   work  was  carried   on 
with  day  and  night  shifts  daring  a  short-perio^)  : ''  ~ 

1  foreman.  1;  ^ 

3  machine  drillers.  : 

3  machine  driller  helpers.  ^ 

1  muck  boss. 
10  muckers,  2  tn  head  and  8  on  bench. 

1  light  tender. 

1  man  on  dimip.  _ 

1  man  on  cars.  ^  2. 

1  horse.  -    r  "" 

1  engineer. 

1  fireman. 

1  blacksmith.  -     . 

Making  24  men  and  I  horse  per  shift.  - 

The  timbering  was  not  kept  up  with  the  bench,  as  the  material 
stood  sufficiently  well  for  the  men  to  work,  although  }t  was  con- 
sidered dangerous  at  times.  5  i       -^         r 

There  were  used  In  blasting  21  or  22  holes' M  the  hea^ng  8  to  10 
ft.  deep,  and  the  bench  was  taken  out  in  tWoilifts  generally.  The 
heading  was  mn  from  40.  to  60  ft.  ahead  of^he  bench  and  scaffold- 
ing used  to  dump  the  muck  from  beading  directly  into  the  cars 
from  above,  two  plank  runways  supported  oti  trestle  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  -      -  !-  -       s     •    ^ 

The  steam  plant  was  discpntlnued  on  Ap^  -:14,  1906.  <s  the  heat 
from  the  escaping  steam  at  the  drills  madelthe  t^iiel  too  hot  for 
the  men  to  work.  TheT)rogress  with  the  steam  plant' was  satis- 
factory with  the  above  exception  and  seemed  to  be  about  the  limit 
that  steam  can  be  used  economically,  viz.,  250  ft. "from- the  end  of 
tunnel.  The  steam  was  carried  from  the  boilers  to  the  drills  In  a 
2% -in.  pipe  and  the  escaping  steam  was  carried  from  the.  drills  back 
out  of  the  tunnels  in  a -2-in.  pipe  enclosed  in  a  woodcHii  box  with 
the  2% -in.  steam  pipe  to  decrease  the  Kieat.  The  progress  during 
the  84  days  that  the  stAam  plant  was  used  was  250  ft.,  and  the 
progress  made  while  the  air  drills  were  working  was  about  26  ft. 
per  day,  so  that  about  the  same- progress^  was  made  ^during  the 
steam  plant's  operation  as  with  the  air- plant."  wBicB  was  26.2  ft. 
This  might  be  accounted  for  by  the. fact  that  f roih -the  time  that 
the  steam  plant  was  discontinued,  April  It.  1906,  untfl  April  28, 
1906  (14  days),  when  the  air  plant  was  started,  theBe  was  not 
much  work- done  in  the  tunnel  excepting:  to  work  on  ..the  bench, 
which  was  Iconsiderably  l>ehind  at  Jthat  -tftne.'  Prom  the  time  the 
air  plant  was  installed  until,  Sept.  "25.;  19<>6.  150  days,  Ithe  tunnel 
was  worked  Contlnuouslj' .  and  ^as  practically  finished.  The  time 
from  Sept  25  to  Oct.  8,  the  time  that  -the  tunnel  is  shown  as 
completed^  in  Table  II.  was  employed  in  dressing  up  and  completing 
the  timbering  of  tunnel.  The  actual  days  worked  on  the  tunnel 
were  234.~BiakiBg  the  actuat-ETOgress  T*hU©  worlc:was  groing  on  3 
ft   per  day. -^  COnsBTdecaible  ttDuUe  yraa  hkd  iic.]Keeping  the   force 
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up  to  the  standard  number  in  this  tunnel  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  rock. 

The  cost  of  this  tunnel  was  as  shown  Ift  Table  HI    (the  length 
being  699  ft.,  Involving  12,988  ou.  yds.  excavation)  : 

Table  III — Cqbt  of.  Tunnel. 

-  '  ..        -  P®'"  ^^^ 

Compressor  and  Steam  Plant.  '^     " -iin.  f t.  cu.  yd. 

Lighting  compressor  house,  125  gals,  oil  at  40c.'.  ..$  0.072  $0,004 
Dep.    of    boilers    comp.    plant    drills,    etc.,    30%     of 

original  cost  at  end  of  track 3.044        0.164 

Lubricating   oil   for  compressor. 0.086        0.005 

Freighting  machinery  for  plant,  25  tons  at"50c  per 

ton  mile .......-.-.,. ^...^..     :  0.072       0.004 

Lubricating  oils  for  drills.  .  . . .",- 0.04  6        0.002 

Machinist   repairing  plant .....; 0.153        0.008 

Building    for    compressor    plant    (mtls.    $184,    labor 

$330)      0.470        0.025 


Total  compressor  and  steam  plant $     3.943     $0,212 

Fuel. 

Coal  at  end  of  track  (266  tons  at  $8.80) $      3.346     $0,181 

Freighting  266   tons  coal  from  end  of  track,  at  50c 

per  ton  mile 0.761        0.041 

Miscellaneous  labor  hauling  coal  and  ashes  8  raos. 

at    $85.00 :.,,.... . :.'..     .0.972        0.052 

Horses,  hauling  coal  andlisheat  mos.,  at  $48.0(lk^..    i' 0.549       0.030 


Total    fuel.. ^, $     5.628  $0,304 

Enginemen,  Etc. — Compr.  Plant. 

5  mos.  engrs.,  at  $250  per  mo.   (2  men) $      1.788  $0,096 

150   days  firemen,  at   $3.00 0.644  0.035 

82  days  ftremen,  at  $6.00   (2  men) - ...    .  0.704  0.038 


Total  engineers  and  firemen $  3.136  $0,169 

Pipe  Line. 

Dep.  of  pipe  line  and  fittings,  6.0%  of  1st  cost $  .  0.359  $0,019 

Hose  and  parts,   1st  cost.. -. .  .  1.762  0.095 

Laying  pipe  line,  800  ft  at  20<J. 0.229  0.012 


Total  pipe  line $     2.350  $0,126 

Lighting  Tunnel. 

Candles    < ,.......; ..$  -  0.705  $0,038 

Coal    oil .2.-.  .^i. •-..%..; i. ...'-». .    -^  1.043  0.056 

Gasoline     ;  .  .  .v. . .  .-.T.t. .' ." ;::  0.300  0.016 

Buckeye  lights  and  torches  (dep.,  50%  of  $160,  first 

cost)      0.113  0.006 

Freight  hauling  17  tons  4  miles,  at  40c  per  ton  mile       0.039  0.002 

Labor,  245  days,  attended  lights,  at  $6  day 2.103  0.114 


Total,  lighting  tunnel , $  4.303  $0,232 

Blackamithing. 

265   days,  at  $9.00    (2  men) $  5.686  0.307 

14.8  tons  coal,  at  $20  per  ton,  at  end  of  track 0.423  0.023 

14.8  hauled  from  end  track  to  tunnel,  at '40c  per  ton 

mile.  =  $1.60  per  ton .- 0.034  0.002 

Depreciation  of  tools  (50%  of  $316,  first  cost).....  0.226  0.012 


Total    blacksmlthlng.  ;i...r^ ; -. . , |     6.36'9     $0,344 
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Engineering  an4  Stt9eriift^n4!^nc9- 

Engineering     .....'..,  ...■'.......'.. $  2.861      $0,155 

Superintendence    2.575        0.1S9 


Total  engineering  and  superintendence |     5.436  fO.294 

Labor  Excavating. 

Bonus    I     2.111  ICf.  Hi 

Labor,   including  shift  bosses «..-,...  .^.. .,     .7IL22('  ^4^11« 

Horses.  496  days  at  11.50 1.064  0.058 


Total  labor  in  tunnel  excavation ••  ?l''i4^ , *i4lA .-;.  .$  791401  '^4.288 
Exploaivea.  ^    ... 

Explosives,    powder .^^-..^,.|   11.273     10.601 

Ftises,  caps,  exploders,  lead  wires 1.072       0  059 


Total  explosives $  12.345  $0,668 

Materials. 

Tools,   hand J.Vi?'.'^  I $  0.193  $0,011 

Tools,  drill  steel,  dep.  50%  first' cost 0.317  0.017 

Cars,    tracks,    dep 0.556  0.030 

Miscellaneous  hardware  and  sundries .". .  0.614  0.033 

Lumber  for  scaffolding  and  miscl.,   39,383  ft.  R  M., 

at    $12.00 , ,..,.,^,...^,....,  0-6?4  6.037 

Hauling  above  material,  112  tons,  at  Tl'.SO. .'. . . .".'.  '.'  0.256  0  014 


Total    materials $     2.620     $0,142 


Total  making  roads  and  trails .$      1.717     $6,093 


Total    excavation $   96.083 


Total  timber  lining   (see  Table  IV) $   11.205     $0,605 


Total  cost  of  tunnel $138,453     $7,477 

■Id  th«-tr  ■  Per  Per 

Summary.  lin.  ft.   .  cu.  yd. 

Compressor  and  steam  plant $     3.943  .  $0,212 

I^el  compressor  and  steam  plant , 5.628  '     0.^04 

Engineers  and  firemen  compressor  plant. . . . . .... .'."      S.1S6        0.189 


Total   compressor  plant $   12.707     $0,685 

Pipe  line  connections,  etc.. .  i . . . . . ...  rtciW.i'i^i^,.^!      2.350        $.126 


Grand  total   compressor  plant.., $  15.057  $0,811 

Lighting    tunnel 4.303  0.232 

Blacksmithing     alrtU.  I-.iat; . -;i.  «U.  ,•-- >i  ft-369  0.344 

Labor   on    excavation -...,,  .,.^.-*  ^«.  .  79.401  4.288 

Explosives .......;.  11.345  0.668 

Material  used  in  excavation  for  scaffolding,  etc..  .  . .  2.6'?fl  0.142 

Roads  and   trails^ 1.717  0.093 

Timber    lining 11.2ftS  0.605 

Engineering  dnd   superintendence 5.436  0.294 


Total  cost  of  tunnel $138,453     $7,477 

There  were  63.3  lbs.  of  dynamite  used  per  lln.  ft.  of  tunnel,  or 
3.57  lbs.  per  cu.  yd. 

There  were  nearly  30  lln.  ft.  of  hole  drilled  per  lin.  ft.  of 
tunnel,  or  1.6   lin.   ft.  of  drill  hole  per  cij.  yd,,    "^e  extravagantly 
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expensive   cost   of   this   drilling  Is  'seieh  ^heh'  l^educed   to   the   cos^ 
per  iln.   ft.   of  drill  hole:  '.[['.'..'.'.'.'.  "\\i^: 

Per  ft. 

f^tej^compressor  plant  charges  ($15,057  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel)  .$0.51 

"WkfSea  o*  dfillers  and  helpers niwjvi  jjida  .ao.^. .  ....    0.23 

>»r,'<.i.  OS.T?  Jii  ayi;:  ■■\: 

-7    Total  per  ft.  of  drill  hole $0.74 

The  plant  used  on  this  tunnel  was  as  follows: 

4  40    hp.   firebox,   water   bottom   boiler  wttli  ^tiip^'lnJe^ifiif^'^^ 
feed  pump. 

1  12x12x14    Inch    Franklin    straight    line    air   cortipVefesoK'  JsVeam 
driven,  capacity  350  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  •-  ■■ 

!  jl  30-inch  by  10  ft.  air  receiver.       , 

.  1750  ft.  4-inch  gas  pipe. >  V-.  t.t   ,^02  .q  . 

!;:0b  ft.,2%-inch  gas  pipe.  i.n/i 'giBV 

300  ft.   1-inch  gas  pipe.  ,  h/if;  am 

460  ft.  l-irich  armored  rubber  air  hose.  •, , 

160  ft.  2-inch  armored  rubber  air  hose. 
t:jfefS%  Rand  drills. 
]'(i,  Z%  Rand  drills. 

2  2%   Rand  drills. 

5  tripods. 

3  columns. 
5  arms. 

1,000  lbs.  X  steel. 
Slacksmith  outfit. 
Pipe  tools. 
,  pipe  fittings. 
Repair  parts  for  drills.      .jiirtUi  Voaa</ 

Tabus  IV — Cost  of  Timber  Iiinino;  i  - 


Company  force,   148   ft   tunnel   lining.  Total.         liu.  ft. 

80  cords  wood,  at  $3.32  per  cord %    266.57         

80  cords  wood,  at  $3.00  per  cord, 240.00         


VV,  Total.  coT^  wood.-.  •...•...•.■.•.•..••>;.  j '.pi ;.;.-.  •.•..$    60(>.57 
5;4d0  ft  B.  M:  timber,  at  $2122:  i  -.II'II'JTH'V??:'!'  1,199.88 

568   lbs.   Iron,   at' 5c IftfU>Ul  V>25.33 

5,400;  ft  B.  M.  timjj^r,  a,t  $12. .  ..,^^,  v.?.- '-r- v  v-  ^    fi48-00 


.?1,876.21 


Total   foi;   tiii>|t>«p;kf 

Total  for  148  ft  lin."  lining.  .  .  i'!'."?. !*"*?. V^■fl $2,382.78     $16,010 
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Contract  for  248  lin.  ft.  «'Ot^  JEn ... 

952   lbs.   iron,   at   5c ^ .^>,. **.*.; ..i 47.<>0 

Lumber  on  hand.  ....... .v». .,.  .a  •  ^ ...........       667.76 

106,530  ft.  B.  M.  timber,  at  fl2,  at  end  of  track. .    1,2T8.36 

106,550  ft.  B.  M.  timber,  at  |20 2,130.60 

Timber  framed  on  hand &.4.00 


2.693 
5.154 
&59i 
0.339 


Total  timber  for  248  ft.  tunnel $4,208.32 

99.t*  cords   wood,   at    $4,   labor 398.96 

90.66'  cords  wood,   at    $3.    labor ,. 271.68 

190.30   cords  wood,  at  ?3,  material   end  i-      .;      .  .       570.90 


Total  cords  wood  back  ^UJn«,,.  .^ $1,241.54 

Cost  of  248  lin.  ft.  lining. . , v.  .^-^ $5,449.86 

Total  for  896  lin.  ft  tunnel  lining $7,832.64 


$16,969 

•  -  'ry 

,cj 

■^'  ^Hi 

$21,975 

$19.78J 

$11.2p| 


Per  dajf! 
i    •   .-l-r'ii 

.    tf  5^66 

t-  4.00 
t  4.00 
t  3L00 
t  4.00 
T  4.50 
^    3.50 


t  3.00 
rs  to  3.00 
r5  to  3.00 

t  2.75 


Total  for  699  lin.   ft^  tunnel  lining $7,832.64 

The  wage  scale  was  as  follows : 

Position.  Per  naontlu 

Superintendent     *'$"306 

Walking    boss •   175 

Shift    bosses 

Muck  bosses 

Machine    drillers 

Machine    helpers 

Carpenters    

Blacksmiths    t,- «-  .    /  •  •  • 

Powder    thawer ?'.'?9l''"  1 . . 

Machinist     t  125 

Engineers    ^^it^.„^.^ .  .^n-^jf.lZo 

Firemen 

Muckers 

Carmen     

Other  general  labor " 

•And  board.    fPaid  their  own  board  at  $6  per  week. 

The  prices  of  explo^Ves  were  as  follows : 

..  ,:       -.,     !  '.\,  y  Per  lb. 

I>irnart?lte;   TO  if^t-  C^rri'j. $0,186 

Dynamite,    60   per  cent.' 0.170 

Dynamite.  40  per  cent 0.1.60 

Black    powder 075 

Champion     pow5er .110 

Vigorite     -. V . . . .    .120 

Trimiff ,,.  .^,. IJO 

>     ■.?-  per  100. 

Caps     ,.>,.  ..^!.'. $0.90 

Per 
100  ft.' 

Fuse     ... ,.,,  ^.  .>..,.  ^„..,.. $0.75" 

Electric  exploder^  4'  .toi  l4f  ieadJ|,  average  all  lengths,  10  ft..  .    5.00 

Tunnels  Xos.  t,  3,  6  and  7. — The  character  of  rock  in  all  these 
tunnels  was  practically  the  same,  being  a  hard  blocky  slate  with 
fractures  at  right  angles  to  the  axia  of  tunnela  The  rock  drilled 
and  broke  easily  and  almost  to  the  theoretical  lines  of  the  iunnel. 


and  did  not  require  any  timbering,  for  the  present  at  least. 


iio  '^inb 
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The  standard  cross  section  was  14  ft.  wide  between  side  walla 
and  21  ft.  between  top  of  rails  and  clearance  at  top  of  tunnel. 

The  lighting  was  with  torches  and  Wells  standard  lights,  one 
of  the  latter  In  each  face  of  tunnel,  and  gave  good  satisfaction,  the 
electric  lighting  plant  that  was  bought  for  the  purpose  not  being 
used. 

Lbs. 

Explosives  used  in  these  tunnels  were. . . .  .^ii  .I'^.Ji'w;/.  ti  ^^  ,90i.J.?i 
Per  lineal  foot  of  tunnel.  . . . ; . . ..;...  ,\^i.S-^.  .HK  Jj'i'XH.  ii;li.;wj.o;,4*.7 

Per  cubic  yard  in  tunnel ^. ...  y. ..... . ... ... .      3-57 

Per  lineal  foot  of  hole  drilled  In  tunnel; ;.:.;'.':.':  .'iOi'M  .Vi'i' '  1.46 

The  work  was  carried  on  in  the  same  matinei"'  aS  tunnel- No.  1, 
viz. :  using  21  holes  In  the  heading,  8  ft.  deep,  and  the  bench 
taken  out  generally  in  two  lifts,  the  muck  taken  from  the  headings 
on  wheelbarrows  by  two  men  and  wheeled  on  planks  supported 
by  trestles  and  dumped  directly  into  the  cars  from  the  wheel- 
barrows. The  work  was  carried  on  in  shifts  of  10  hours  each, 
part  of  the  time  day  and  night,  with  the  following  force  In  each 
shift,  viz.:  ,         ^ 

1  horse. 

1  foreman. 

1  muck  boss. 

3  machine  drillers. 

3  machine  driller  helpers. 

1  light  tender. 
,8  ^muckers,  2  In  heading,  6  on  bench. 

1  dump  man. 

1  car  man. 

1  blacksmith.  • 

1  engineer.  , 

1  fireman. 

Making  23  men  and  1  horse  in  all  per  shift. 

When  the  company  took  these  tunnels  over  from  contractors, 
Mr.  Martin  Moran.  who  is  an  experienced  tunnel  man,  was  hired  as 
general  superintendent  to  look  after  the  work. 

There  was  also  trouble  in  keeping  men  on  these  tunnels  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  labor  at  that  time,  and  a  system  of  paying 
a  bonus  of  so  much  per  foot  to  each  man  connected  with  the  work 
after  a  certain  number  of  feet  per  day  was  driven,  was  put  Into 
effect,  which  is  shown  in  Table  II. 

The  actual  work  of  driving  tunnel  No.  2  by  air  was  begun  Feb. 
20.  1906,  and  finished  May  12,  1906,  requiring  81  days  to  complete 
the  remaining  280  ft.  or  an  average  of  3.46  ft.  per  day. 

Tunnel  No.  3.  was  driven  from  both  ends ;  from  the  south  erid 
529  ft.  and  from  the  north  end  426  ft.  by  air  drills!  75  ft.  of  the 
south  end  was  driven  by  hand,  and  t\\(^  remaining  454  ft.  by  air 
drills.  Work  on  the  south  end  began  with  the  air  drills  on  Feb. 
20,  1906,  and  finished  July  11,  1906.  The  north  end  was  begun 
Feb.  28  and  finished  July  11.  1906,  an  average  of  3.20  lln.  ft.  per 
day  on  the  «outh  end  at*i  the  earae  on  the  north  end. 
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Tunnel  No.  6  was  begun  with  air  June  18,  1906,  and  finished  Oct. 
1^  1$06.  requiring  120  days  to  finish  at  an  average  per  day  of  1.^1 
iln.  ft.  The  slow  progress  of  this  tanner  Is  evidently  on  account  o^ 
the  lack  of  power  to  run  three  headings  at  a  time,  as  they  were 
working  in  tunnel  No,  7  at  hpth  ends  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was 
Impossible  to  carry  all  the  headings  on  full  force  at  once. 

Tunnel  No.  7  Was  driven  frOm  both  ends  at  once  time,  but  the 
exact  data  are  not  available  to  segregate  the  number  of  feet 
driven  on  each  end."  This  tuiyielwa^  Jg^o  Jtfay,  24,^1906,  and 
finished  Nov.  4.  1°9'0'S'.  requiring  14$  days  to  complete  at  an  average 
of  4  ft.  per. day.'    h  ./i-.i-i  ■>    ii>J-->T 

See  Table  II  for  other  data.  Wages  and  prices  of  materials  wore 
the  same  as  for  tunnel  No.  1,  above  given. 

These  four  tunnels  (No9.  2,  3,  6  and  7)  ^d  a  totaJ  length  of 
2,024  ft.,  involving  the  excavation  of  25,257  cu.  yds.  of  rock. 
There  were  SI.?  ft,  of  drill  hole  per  lin.  ft.  of  tiittntel,  or  2.43  ft. 
of  drill  hole  per  cu.  yd. 

The  itemtzed  cost  of  the  work  on  these  four  tunnels  average*?"^* 
slveiti  In  Tal)le  "V. 

Table  V. — Atkrags  C^st  ,<^  i^  J.unnels. 

.                                                                                                    Per  Per 

Compressor  Plant:                                      . .     lin.  ft.  cu.  y^ 

Dep.    compressor    plant,.  Interest,    etc.    (-30%    first    •         •*'  i-;     - 

cost     , ....?   2.402  50.192 

Liubrteating  oil   for  compressor. .  ,'/WS.  >Vl^  ,3vi>^.^ '^.032  ••.003 

Compressor  building   0.2u7  0.016 

Machinist    labor    repairing    plant ,....      0.0y2  0.00^ 

Freighting  machinery    (60  tons,  at  $2.50>.  ....;..      0.074  0.00€ 

Lighting  compressor  building  <i25-  gaiSw  coal  oil, 

at    40    cts.); 0.024  0.002 


Total    compressor    plant ?  i:.831  $0.23( 

Pipe  Line:    ,,      /_......■  ;  -• ,  ■ 

Pipe  and  fittings   (60%  first  cost,  for  dep.  and  in- 
terest)     ...^..- ^.  .-..■....•......./?.■.'■.  r.:.  .  0.563  0.045 

Hose   and   parts 0.246  0.020 

Lubricating  oil  for  drills , . . , 0.059  0.005 

Laying  pipe  lln^  from   compressor   to  tuiinels. .  . .  0.673  0.054 

£feluling    (35    tons    pipe,    at    $2.50^) 0.043  0.003 

•  •  ■'       Total    pipe    line. . . .  .\  . .,..,.., , ., .  .?  1.584  $0,127 

:  jhiei:      i,; V;:,     ; ; ; ; ;  .' '' .  [  .uo-<'  l^^ <; ■ 

Coal  at  end  <rf  track   (980  tons,  at  |8.80J $  4.261  $0,341 

Hauling  (at  $2.50  per  ton)  .....■.-....•..."*.'■!... .'.  1.211  0.097 
Miscellaneous    labor    hauling    coal    and    ashes    (S 

mos.,    at    $125) 0.494  0.039 

Fire    wood ., .0438  OlOII 

Horses  hauling   coal  and  ashes,   at  compressor  8  -    ■  ' 

mos.,   at   $72) 0.284  0.023 

Total   fuel,  for    compressor ;  ■:  Gsn  $0.5Kt 

Enginemen,  Etc,:  

Engineers   (8  mo&,  at  $260)  .•...-.•.-..•.■..■.■.......  .$  0.588  $0,079 

2  firemen   (245  days,   at  $6.00  per  day^^j.,. ., 0.726  0.058 

Tsr.OjTotal   engineers   and  firemen...  .-..-...•.•..•.•.  .f- 1:714  ^"''la.tt^ 
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Excavating: 

Bonus $1,853  $0.1482 

Labor,   including  shift  bosses  and  muck  bosses. . .   50.845  *r^^3? 

Horses  on  cars,  etc , : .     0.563  0.0451 

Total   labor   on    tunnels    ^; .  ;.  .'iV;.  .  $53,261  $4*2609 

Total    roads   and    trails i'.T.,^,J_.^^,%  d. 7 9,1  $9.06 3 3 

■  Explosives:                                                                ,,„'  j^^..      ,.,  ^     ,. 

texplosives — powder .....».,?  7-§§3  $0,608 

'Fuse,  caps,  exploders,   lead  wire,  etc..  ...:i. ..!...'     0.722  0.057 

,  .    ,    .  ■.:  '.   n'liiuvji  .'.'"■•' 

Total    explosives    $   8.315  $0,665 

Tools:.,. 

Hand    tools $  0.130  $0,010 

Drill  steel    (50%    original   cost  for  dep.) 0.214  0^017 

Cars,   tracks,  etc.,   depreciation... 0.374  0.030 

Tot^l    tools    $0,718  $0,057 

Materials: 

Miscellaneous   hardware    and   sundries $  0.414  $0,033 

Lumber  for  scaffolding   (77,837  ft.   B.   M.,  at  $12)      0.461  0.037 

Hauling    (216    tons    lumber,    at    $2.50) 0.267  0.021 

Total   lumber  and  "hardware .•^17142  $0,091 

Engineering,  Etc.:  • 

Superintendence     $  1.253  $0,100 

Engineering     ...,,»•,«■  .-.po^.i 1.778  0.142 

,       Total  englheerlng,  and,  siip.erintendenpe. ..  ..$  3.031  $0,242 

Lighting;   -  

Candles     ..  ..H.  ..•.•;.•;;.•.•  .^;j>.  ,'.•.,„  "i- $  0.474  $0,038 

Coal  oil    •.\.;.Vfl.>Vrt;fVpV-t4''tV. 0-704  0.056 

Gasoline     ;"?. '..'.T. .';... 0.202  0.016 

Buckeye    lights    and    torches    (50%    original    cost 

dep.    and    Interest) , ,»^  ..--;  0.077  0.006 

Hauling  (33  tons  at  $2.50  per  tori,  5  mi;)........        0.041  0.003 

Labor  attending  lights  (245  days,  at  $6) 0.726  0.058 

Total   lighting  tunnel. • $  2.224  $0,177 

Blachsmithing : 

284  days  blacksmlthing,  at  $4.50 $  0.631  $0,050 

500  days  blacksmlthing,   at  $4.00 0.988  0.079 

663  days   blacksmlthing  at    $3.00 0.983  0.079 

19.82  tons  blacksmith  coal,  at  $20.00  end  track...      0.196  0.016 

19.82  tons   freight  same,    $2.50   per   ton.. 0.025  ,  0.002 

Blacksmith   tools,    dep.    50%    cost 0.104  0.008 

Total    blacksmlthing. $  2.927  $0,234 

Grand    total $84,927  $6,791 

'  The  following  fs  a  summary  of  the  foregoing: 

Per  Per 

Compressor  Plant:                                                          lin.  ft.   _  cu.  yd. 

Machinery  dep.,  lighting,  frt.   on  same,  etc $2,831  $0,226 

Fuel    for    compressor 6.388  0.511 

Bngineer   and   fireman .*^^:^:|i>>Vi, . .      1.714  0.137 

■'   '  "  Total    cb'mpreBsor    plant. . .... . .'!  '.  '..'.'. . . .  .$10,933  $0,874 

]^ne(,?llne  ;,....■...,,....,.,., ;,....  i.f  1.584  $0,127 
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Excavating: 

Tools     $0,718  $0,057 

Labor    (compressor  plant,  drilling,  etc> 63.261  4.261 

Roads  and  trails 0.791  0.063 

Explosives,    cap   and   fuse 8.315  0.665 

Lumber,   etc 1142  0.091 

Engineering   and    superintendence 3.031  0.242 

Total    excavation    $67,259  $5,379 

Total     lighting    tunnel $2,224  fO.177 

Total   blacksmlthing    I  2.927   '      $0,234  • 

Grand    total $84,927         $6,791 

The  very  high  cost  of  the  drilling  is  shown  by  the  following  cost 

per  Un.  ft.. of  jdrfll  hole:  ■•' 

'//'  .  '.'  PerlhLffi 

Compressor' ptiint  ($12.52  per  lin.  ft.  tunnel) $0.4t 

Drillers  and   helpers    0.22 

Total $0.63 

Tunnels  Noa.   4  and  5. — These   tunnels  were   driven  by  conti^t, 

and  band  drills  were  used  entirely.     See  Table  II  for  thn©  data  aii 

to  these  tunnels,  and  Table  I  for  "overbreak"  data. 

The  advantage  of  doing  tWa  work  by  contract  Is  well  showiilqr 

the  following  costs,  which  were  thie  costs  to  the  railway  conttjae^ 

at  contract  pricea  '  - 

Cost  of  Tuknbe.  No.  4   (404  IjJX^/E^.)- 

'  Per  Per 

V   ;  .  •  *  Total.  Ifn.  ft.     cu.  yd. 

2,978  cu.  yds.  tnnnel  e;ccavatloo,  at  $4.50 

per    cu-    yd. $   9,351.00 

972.6    cu.   vds.   tunnel  excavation,   at   $5..  4,863 J)0  

1,403.5  cu."y<Js.  tunnel  excavation,  at  $4.75  7,094.12  

4,544.1  cu.  yds.  tunn€;l  exca,vaUon $21,308.12  $51.47  $4,497 

Use  of  2  cars  160  days,  at  11.00 160.00  .38  .034 

Horses    for    caj-s 70.00  .17  .015 

Engineering     67d.0O"  1.6S  .141 

Superintendence     39J1.46  .95  .»8S 

Total     w'^.aaiiUH?.. $2r.600.58      $54.59  $4'.770 

Cost  of  TunWel  No.   5    (304  LrN.  Ft.). 

Per  P'er  ; 

Total.        lin.  ft.  cn.-ylC^ 

3.726  cu.  yds.  tunnel  excavation,  at  $4. 50. $16,767. 00     $55.1.5  $4.'^d 
Use  of  two  cars  136  days,  at  $1  per  day. .         136.00         0,45         .04  • 

Engineering     530.00  1.74  .14 

Superintendence     3$9.60  1,2S  ,     .10-. 

Total    cost    $17,822.60     $58^$  >   $4.^8 

It  will  be   seen   that  the   tunnels   driven  by   company  *orceb"4»B< 

50%  more  than  the  tunnels  driven  by  contract.  '  •    -'^    *"■'"'* 

Cost  of  the  New  Raton  Tunnel.* — Mr.  Joseph  Weidefl,  AasL'W^i^ 

A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  gives  the  following:  •  -     <  '  •"    -  '- 

•Engine^riHi^ontracUng,  May  3,  1909. 
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During  the  latter  seventies  of  the  past  century,  when  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  was  built  westward  and  southward  through  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,  a  tunnel  was  found  to  be  necessary  in  crossing  the 
divide  of  the  Raton  Range,  a  spur  of  mountains  projecting  eastward 
from  the  Taos  Range  in  south£rn  Colorado.  This  tunnel  was  built 
during  the  years  of  1878  and  1879',  and  while  it  was  under  con- 
struction a  switch  back  was  used  in  crossing  the  range.  Its 
length  is  2,037  ft.,  and  it  is  on  an  ascending  grade  of  2%  from 
the  east ;  the  summit  being  at  the  west  portaL  The  grades  ap- 
proaching the  tunnel,  from  either  end,  are  1-84.8  ft.  per  mile.  The 
tunnel  is  18  Ms  ft.  high  above  top  of  rail  and  has  a  clear  width  of 
14  ft.  About  50%  of  the  tunnel  is  lined  with  timbers. 
f-.tThis  original  tunnel  had  been  In  constant  use  for  about  29  years 
when  the  increase  in  traffic,  size  of  rolling  stock,  and  loads,  and  the 
necessity  of  extensive  repairs  forced  the  company  to  build  a  new 
tunnel.  The  new  tunnel  occupies  a  site  adjacent  to  the  old  one  and 
at  the  east  portal  the  two  are  only  40  ft.  apart,  center  to  center.  At 
the  east  portal  the  subgrade  of  the  new  tunnel  is  about  12  ft.  lower 
than  the  subgrade  of  the  old  tunneL  The  new  tunnel  is  on  an 
ascending  grade  of  0.50%  from  the  east ;  the  summit  being  at  the 
west  portal.  ...-ij)  ";.|B'4vi  i  •/<> '    I'-i   i   ■■•l''.'     ■    <  ■   ■■'■      '  ■■''•'  'Wf'"'  "i 

The  new  tunnel  Is  ;2i7*«  f t  a<rtiR  «17  *t:  wide'tat  sptVni^  lihle,  ail$'24 
^L  high  above  top  of  rail  and  Is  lined  throughout  with  a  concrete 
wall  of  an  average  thickness  of  24  ins.  There  are  two  shafts  ap- 
proximately 6x10  ft.  in  the  clear.  One  of  these  shafts  is  686  ft. 
from  the  east  portal  and  the  other  1,100  ft.  from  the  west  portal. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  was  awarded  to 
The  Lantry  Contracting  Co.,  a  Kansas  corporation,  organized  for 
this  particular  purpose.  The  papers  were  signed  on  April  5,  1907, 
and  stipulated  that  the  tunnel  was  to  be  completed,  ready  for  track 
laying,  by  March  1,  1908.  There  was  a  penalty  and  premium  clause 
In  the  contract  of  $100  per  day  for  every  d^y^^i  vjir^tlon  from  the 
stipulated  time  of  completion. 

In  what  follows,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  contractor  hai 
not  hitherto  been  in  the  business  of  tunnel  building  and  he  conse- 
quently found  himself  without  g,  suitable  working  plant  or  organkea- 
tloh  at  the  time  the  contract  was  signed. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hlgbee,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  engaged  as  Super- 
intendent of  Tunnel  Excavation  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Maley,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  was  engaged  as  Superintendent  of  Cdncrete  Work.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  had  had  wide  experience  in  their  respective 
fields,  and  it  was^  uu^der  their  direction  that  the  work  was  success^ 
fully  completed.      — 

A  central .  power  ^i^xA^  was  installed  near  the  west  end  of  the 
tunnel.  The  principal  Items  of  this  central  plant  were,  one  bat- 
tery of  two  horizontal  tubular  boilers  of  100  hp.  and  80  hp.,  re^ 
spectiyely;  one  Sullivan  Straight  Line  Air  Compressor  W.  B.  2, 
20  x  22-in.  cylinder ;  one  90-hp.  Armlngton  &  Sims  steam  engine  for 
driving  the  generators;  two  25-kilowatt  Bipolar  Edison  Generators 
of  125  volts ;    together  with  pumps,  tanks,   steatn  and  water  pipes 
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and  «ach  other  appliances  as  are  needed  In  an  up-to-date  power 
house. 

A  secondary  steam  plant  was  located  on  top  of  the  mountain  for 
the  putTwse  of  supplying  power  for  operating  the  hoists  at  the 
shafts.  A  100-hp.  boiler  was  installed  and  the  steam  was  carried 
in  pipes  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  the  boiler  to  the 
hoist,  for  a  distance  of  500  ft.  each  way. 

From  the  central  power  plant  at  Lynn  a  4-in.  air  line  was  laid 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  the 
Wootton  portal.  At  the  Lynn  portal,  as  well  as  each  of  the  shafts, 
2-in.  tees  were  inserted,  from  whence  the  air  was  carried  down 
into  the  headings  and  shafts  by  2-in.  pipes.  -. 

The  drilling  machinerj-  consisted  of  10  Sullivan  piston  and  10 
Jeffrey  rotary  power  drills.  For  ventilating,  2  No.  4  y^  Baker's 
rotary  blowers  were  secured.  These  were  operated  by  t  7»4-hp. 
motors  of  230  volts  and  28 V^  amperes.  This  outfit  was  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  needed.  The  cages  in  the  shafts  were  operated  by 
hoisting  engines,  using  either  compressed  air  or  steam. 

For  excavating  the  bench,  a  No.  20  Marlon  steam  shovel  was 
used.  This  shovel  was  operated  by  compressed  air  from  the  central 
power  plant  Three  dinky  engines  kept  the  shovel  supplied  with 
cars.  Ten  3*cu.  yd.  dump  cars  were  neetled  to  supply  the  shovel, 
5  in  a  train. 

The  rock  crushing  and  concrete  mixing  plant  consisted  of-  1 
Ajax  boiler,  an  engine  mounted  on  wheels.  1  Simmons  No.  10  rock 
crusher.  1  %-cu.  yd.  concrete  mixer  of  the  Ransome  type,  10 
1%-cii,  yd.  dump  cars  and  an  incline  for  hoisting  the  loaded  cars 
from  the  tunnel  grade  onto  the  working  platform  at  the  spring  line. 

There  was  also  constructed  an  electric  light  and  power  line  over 
the  mountain  for  supplying  light  and  power  to  the  castps  wid; -tun- 
nel.    A  telephone  system  was  also  installed.  -r^'     -iit^H^ 

The  grading  outfit  was  of  the  usual  kind. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  water  on  top  of  the  mountain  the  company 
shipped  in  four  tank  cars  full  every  24  hr?..  approxim^j^ely  40,0Qj^ 
gals,  being  required  for  all  puri)oses  each  day.       ^  '     ['']  ■       ,       - 

On  April  25,  1907,  ground  was  broken  for  the  power  plant  at 
Lynn.  "While  the  camp  and  power  plant  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction work  on  excavating  the  approaches  at  Wootton  and  Lynn 
was  in  progress.  On  April  3  work  was  begun  excavating  the  shafts. 
The  drilling  was  done  by  hand  and  the  excavated  material  was 
hoisted  by  animal  power.  These  shafts  were  dug  about  8x12  ft. 
In  the  clear  and  were  109  and  115  ft.  deep,  respectively,  measured 
from  the  crown  of  arch  in  tunnel.  The  material  penetrated  was  aoft 
sandstone,  hard  shale  and  some  coal.  :     ' 

By  May  9,  when  the  power  plant  was  ready  for  service,  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  shafts  had  been  practically  completed,  all  of  the 
work  having  been  done  by  hand  and  animal  power.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  construct  shafts  under  similar 
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conditions,    I  submit  the  following,  tabjle,  wliich  shows  the- coBt  o£ 
excavating  Shaft  No.   1 : 

Foreman,     at     $4.50..,.,,..,..., ,...>$    375.25 

'•■       Shaft    men,    at    $3. JV. VVl^'i'i^  vi/.  .'iV.'y.V'.'ilr  1.792.50 

Nippers,    at    $2.  .^.-q...  .ifO.  .-;..'.'■;':.  ;;..jil.v::.'-.  .'^"    32.00 

Timber   men,    at.  $3.5.0 56.00 

'  Teams,    at    $2.50 132.50 

Teamsters,    at    $2. 96.00 


3J?7  cu.  ^ds.  excaya^I^Q,  .^X^, $2,48425 

The  cost  S0r.aul)te  yatidtcrf  iexcavatlon  was,  then,  as  follows: 

■  ■■  :  .^.l  .  .-,.■•  I'.^j,'  ■-                   ..-:   J  '        t/.      iPercii.yd.  •" 

Labor ...„(,.,,.,,,..... $7.60  ,    - 

"       ■    Explosives   '....... .', . . .  .'V 75  " 

Supervision      ....  -.-.^ilJO .  •.".'."; 65  ''' 

'[  In-   f  •Total- : : vi': . . '!'. . ??. .''"I': . . .. . . : .... : . .... ;: . $9.00 

.It  may.  h^,  stated  .tljat.thip  includes  the.  >lacing.  of  ^approximately 
20,000  ft.   B.  JtL  of  timber,  lining. 

On  May  9  the  actual  work  of  tunnel  excavation  was  begun  by 
shooting  the  first  round  of  holes  in  heading  No.  6  at  the  Lynn  portal. 
On  May  24  heading  No.  5  was  sta/ted  and  on  May  28  heading  No,  1 


^  ,^/v^,,^ 


&gt-Ca)/r 


Fig.   4.— Cross-Sections  of  Tunnel. 


was  started.  On  July  9  headings  No.  5  and  No.  6  met  at  Station 
7  +  12,  Lynn  end,  and  on  same  date  headings  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  werS 
started.  Headings  Nos.  1  and  2  met  on  Aug.  8  at  Station  8  +  10, 
Wootton  end.  Headings  Noa  3  and  4  met  on  Sept.  8  at  Station 
2  -I-  00,  Wootton  end,  thus  completing  a  hole  through  the  mountain 
2,786   ft.  long  in   122  days  from  time  of  beginnltig. 

In  taking  out  the  headings  it  was  found  that  from  12  tb'  18  holes 
were  necessary  to  cover  the  face  in  a  saitisfattbry  manner.  The 
center  set  of  holes  was  pointed  so  as  to  remove  a  wedge  of  Took ; 
dther  holes  were  then  pointed  straight  ahead.  Those  at  the  sides^ 
top  and  bottom  were  pointed  slightly  outWard.  The  average  depth 
of  these  holes  was  8  ft.  and  the  diameter  2  %  ins.  Sullivaii  piston 
arid  Jeffrey  rotary  drills,  the  former  mounted  on  tripods  and  col- 
umns and  the  latter  on  the  usual  frames,  both  OB>«ratedi  by  com- 
pressed air  at  90  lbs.  pressure,  were  used.>     .,'i;!(    (khj.oi'v* 
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Aa  soon  as  the  drilling  was  finished  the  boles  were  cleaned  by 
blowing  compressed  air  Into  them.  They  were  then  charged  wltk 
dynamite,  which  was  exploded  by  fuse.  Fuses  Instead  of  electric 
exploders  were  used  because  of  the  former  permit  of  timing  each 
shot  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  best  results  frpm  the  explosives 
used.  For  instance,  the  central  set  of  holes  is  fired  first,  removing 
a  wedge  so  that  the  succeeding  shots  will  have  two  free  faces  toward 
which  they  can  break  the  rock.  The  "muckers"  at  the  bottom  are 
fired  last.  Their  function  is. to  throw  back  the  debris  so  that  the 
drillers  will  be  delayed  as  little  as  possible  before  they  can  proceed 
with  the  next  set  of  holes.  ,f 

The  shots  were  generally  fired  Just  before  meal  time.  Immed|7« 
ately  after  they  had  been  fired,  compressd  air  was  permitted  yt 
escape  into  the  headings  and  the  ventilating  fans  were  started.  I;^ 
was  thus  possibly  to  clear  the  headings  of  gases  so  that  they  coul4 
be  entered  after  the  meal  hour  without  loss  of  time.  Before  firing 
the  shots,  sheets  of  boiler  iron  were  spread  on  the  ground  just  in 
front  of  the  holes  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  debris  after  blasting. 

When  the  workmen  returned  from  their  meals  the  headings  had 
usually  been  cleared  of  gases. and  fumes,  and, the  drillers  and  their 
helpers  would  enter  and  proceed, to.  ^ovel  back  any  rock  that  was 
^ound  to  obstruct  the  wording  front. ,  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  they 
proceeded  to  &rill  a  new  set  of  holes  for  the  next  blast.  The 
debris  was  loaded  by  from  6  to  1 0  laborers  onto  cars  of  1  %  cu.  yds. 
and  %  cu.  yd.  capacity.'  .The  former  were  used  in  the  headings  No. 
1  and  No.  6,  while  the  latter  were  used  in  headings  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and 
5.  The  former  were  pulled  by  animal  power  to  the  portals  and  the 
latter  were  propelled  by  man  power  to  the  shafts.  From  the  por- 
tals the  IVj  cu.  yd.  cars  ran  by  gravity  to  the  waste  bank,  the 
empties  being  brought  back  ^y  horses  or  mules.  The  smaller  cars 
at  the  shafts  were  raised  to  the  surfed' by  faMsting  engines  operaft* 
ing  cages.  "  ■  '^—•^'''  >'■■■--  ■'■   '■  ■'■  •--  •:        -  ■•  "i' 

The  following  is  a  statemettit  of  Ihe  «i*t  <tf  ^iccHTatlng  hea;dfnf 

No.   6-:             --■.-.;            .       •!•:-'•■   >o   .^h  •  •*:;(-■.    ^.X;.    v.^\ 

-;                                                   Rate.  Total. 

Machine   foremen    $4.50  %.   495.00 

Machine  men    .....,............,;,,   4.00   '  '           1,196.00 

Machine    helpers    .......'.    3.50  1,046.0Q 

Nippers 2.50  50T.50 

Muck    foremen    ^„,^'.;.. ...;......    3.50  3ST.00 

Laborers     a^'^ .'. '.'.: : .'.■ ." ; ; . .  ;  2.2&:  2.975.50 

Teams- 4ytf.j.y.v.y.y..:. :..  i.sis  315.00 

2,897  cu.    yds.   material  excavated..;  $6,9i22.ao 

The  cost  jpdf  Cubic  yard  for  excavatioYi  was  as  follows : 

;       „  ,  ^./J^  Per  cu.  yd. 

Field   labor    $2.39 

Labof   operating   power    plant 0.31 

Labor   in   camp   and    supervision 6.88 

Powder,  fuse  and  caps 0.55 

Coal     ..........". 0.30 

Depreciation 0.65 

77*l?Otal I,. .  .$5.08 
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A  summary  of  the  total  and  unit  costs  of  all  6  headings  is  given 
below : 

Length.  Cost. 

'           No.        ■  Ft.       Cu.  yds.                       Total  cost.  per  cu.  yd. 

1  478          3,165.. ?17,534.10  $5.54 

2  210:  »     1,^)26.:,  J 5,550.56  5.41 

3  .4O5O.   ,      l.J^46^i.,. 8,320.95  4.51 

4,    ,        ,655          2.334.-...- , .,    13,233.78  5.67 

SIK  m...|!ocl   -rijjfl      '    i;564.'..?^?...','."r    9,274.52  5.93 

A.'i   -    .fg  ,,        788         •2,8S>7..;.';f.'.-.i  J. 'r  14,716.76  5.08 

The  material  penetrated  In  heading  Ko.  1  was  soft  sandstone, 
while  the  other  headings  were  mixed  sandstone,  coal  and  shale.  The 
most  rapid  progress  was  made  in  heading  No.  6,  where  there  was  no 
timber  lining  to  contend  with.  The  average  daily  progress  in  this 
lieading  was  12^  ft.,  while  for  the  last  nine  days  the  daily  average 
was  17  ft.  This,  of  course,  means  per  24  hrs.  About  55%  of  the 
lieadiTigs  were  taken  out  through  the  shafts. 

In  moving  tlie  bencli,  holes  were  drilled  vertically  about  7  ft. 
apart.  These  were  shot  as  in  open  cut  work.  The  muck  was  loaded 
by  a  No.  20  Marion  steam  shovel,  operated  by  compressed  air.  Ten 
3-cu.  yd.  dump  ears  were  used,  five  In  a  train.  These  trains  were 
operated  by  three  dinky  engines,  one  switching  at  the  shovel,  one 
taking  the  excavated  material  to  the  waste  dump  and  one  in 
reserve. 

following  is  the  steam  shovel  monthly  progress. 

July    50  ft.     October    355   ft. 

^August     420  ft.     November     565  ft. 

September     540  ft.     December    .....500  ft. 

About  88%  of  the  bench  was  removed  by  steam  shovel  and  12% 
by  hand.  If  we  take  into  account  the  entire  tunnel  excavation, 
25%  came  out  through  the  shafts  and  75%  through  the  portals.. 

The  steam  shovel  began  work  on  July  29  and  finished  on  Dec.  23, 
a  period  of  148  days.  Below  follows  a  table  showing  the  cost  of 
removing  29,417  cu.  yds.  of  bench  excavation  by  steam  shovel: 

Rate.  Total. 

firemen    >4.50  $1,300.50 

Steam    shovel    engineer. 6.50  1.839.50 

Crane  men    3.50  897.00 

Dinky    engineers 3.50  1,791.00 

Machine  men 4.00  3,604.00 

Machine    helpers 3.50  3,244.50 

Pit    men    3.00  5,793.00 

i            Laborers     2.00  6,151.75 


29,417  cu.  yds.. $24,621.25 

The  cost  pe^  cubic  yard  was  as  follows : 

■  <  Per  cu.  yd. 

Field   labor    :.:.... $0.88 

Labor  operating  power  plant 0.09 

Camp  labor  and  supervision 0.26 

Powder,  fuse  aTid  caps. '. 0.17 

Coal .-. 0.09 

Depreciation 0.1 9 

Total ;... $1.68 
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-^In  excavating  the  tuqnel  n<>  nniisi«nl.difl3«ul^s  were  epcoQntero^. 
There  was  very  little  water  1  with  and  the  material  peo^ 

trated  was  sandstone,  shale  About  two-thirds  of  the  en- 

tire tunnel  had  to  be  temporarily  liucd  with  timbers.     The  wprk  jntom* 
done  In  the  following  manner:  ,,;, 

As  soon  as  the  headings  had  advanced  sufnciently  a  gang  of  drill- 
ers was  set  to  work  enlarging  the  section  to  the  full  semi-circle  re- 
quired. Sills  consisting  of  12  x  12-in.  timbers  were  bedded  at  the 
spring  line  on  each  side  of  tunnel,  so  that  the  outer  face  was  a  uni- 
form distance  of  6  or  12  Ins.  from  the  face  of  the  concrete.  Engi- 
neers gave  grade  and  centers  for  these  and  In  placing  them  thejr 
were  set  4  ins.  higher  than  the  theoretical  requirements.  This  was 
done  to  allow  for  subsequent  settlement  during  the  excavation  of 
the  bench.  As  soon  as  the  sills  were  bedded  to  proper  grade,  the 
segments,  six  In  number,  were  placed.  These  were  made  of  10  x  12- 
In.  pieces,  or  an  equivalent  section  of  3  x  12-in.  or  4  x  12-in.,  was 
built  up.  The  sill,  by  the  way,  was  also  built  up  of  3  x  12  or  4  x  12- 
in.  pieces,  set  edgewise.  The  segments  were  spaced  3  ft.  on  centers. 
Over  the  segments  3-in.  lagging  was  placed,  this  having  previously 
been  cut  into  3-ft.  lengths  by  means  of  a  circular  saw.  As  soon  as 
the  lagging  was  placed,'  the  void  spaces  between  tlie  lagging  and 
the  roof  of  the  excavation  were  packed  solid  with  stones  of  various 
sizes.  As  fast  as  the  bench  was  excavated  by  the  steam  shovel,  it 
^was  of  course  necessary  to  support  the  sills  at  spring  line.  In  this 
case  ordinary  piles  about  12  ina  in  diameter  were  used.  These 
were  spaced  variously  from  3  to  6  ft.  apart,  according  to  the  load 
to  be  supported,  vniere  the  loads  were  light  It  was  found  that 
short  stulls  from  4  to  6  ft.  long  made  of  S  x  S-in.  stuff  answered 
very  well  for  supporting  the  roof  timbering.  In  such  cases,  hori- 
zontal struts  had  to  be  inserted  to  prevent  the  timbers  from  kick- 
ing in  at  spring  line. 

The  work  of  enlarging  the  section,  the  placing  of  timbers  and  the 
back  filling  was  done  by  the  same  set  of  men.  Owing  to  this  cirv 
cumstance  the  records  of  cost  data  are  somewhat  less  satisfactory 
in  this  case  than  in  other  portions  of  the  work.  Of  these  three 
items  the  records  for  the  cost  of  enlarging  the  tiinnel  section  are 
quite  reliable.  By  subtracting  this  cost  from  the  total  cost  of  per- 
forming the  different  classes  of  work,  we  have  an  amount  which  rep-  • 
resents  the  cost  of  labor  placing  the  timbers  and  the  cost  of  labor 
placing  the  backfilling. 

The  cost  of  enlarging  the  tunnel  section  was  |2.55  per  cu.  yd. 
After  repeated  trials  the  cost  of  placing  the  timbers  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  $15.55  per  M  ft.  B.  M.  By  subtracting  these  two,  the 
cost  of  enlarging  the  section  and  the  placing  of  the  timbers,  the 
remainder  was  assumed  to  represent  the  cost  of  back  filling.  By 
this  process  of  reasoning  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  placing 
the  backfilling  was  $1.50  per  cu.  yd.  In  the  abstract  such  reason- 
ing may  be  correct,  but  practically  the  writer  has  little  faith  in  the 
results.  Summing  up,  then,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cost  of 
enlarging  the  section  Is  correctly  represented  by  $2.55  per  cu.  yd., 
that  the  cost  of  placing  the  timbers  lies  between  $12  and  $18  per  M 
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ft.  B.  M.  and  that  the  cost  of  placing  ^  ^yiq  backfilling  was  not  ascer- 
tained. '■•■  "■'  ■  '■      ■"■'■  '    '  ■■!,!..'.'       •■        '■      '.'■•       ■■  -■■-''■ 

While  thfe  steam- shbVd  was  i^kl^lg'^oti.  t  tlie  ben6h  a  gariif  (if  then 
was  excavating  for  the  footing  course  of  ••  ^jie  concrete  walls.  As 
soon  as  portions  of  these  trenches  were  e-'^^^avated  another  gang 
placed  the  concrete  in  the  foundation.  The  Komixing  Was  done  by- 
hand  on  sheets  of  boiler  iron  placed  in  front  of  tiita^e  trenches.  These 
were  moved  from  place  to  place  as  required.  HoWv  -ever,  before  any 
concrete  was  placed,  carpenters  erected  a  sufficient  an.  iount  of  forms 
to  define  the  neat  line  of  concrete  at  grade;  For  setting  -£  these  forms 
engineers  gave  the  grade  and  center  potnts  arid  after  tt.^g|e  concrete 
was  once  placed  to  this  line  ho  further  instrumental  Worli  -  -was  re- 
quired. All  of  tiie  foundation  concrete,  up  to  the  gratie'llnvi;^  of  the 
tunnel,  was  placed  in  the  manner  indicated  above.         '  '    -,^^ 

For  the  real  work  of  lining  the  tunnel' the  contractor  install ^j"ed  a 
rock  crushing  and  concrete  rriixirig  plant  in  the  approach  at  Ijy.     nri, 
about  200  ft.  from  the  portal.     The  rocli  was  quarried  from  the  ai  ^^1- 
Jacent  hill,  within   100  ft.   of  the  crusher,  which  was  a  No.   10  Sim-  ^ 
ihbns.     The  mixer  was  of  the  Ransome  type,  mixing   % '  cu.  yd.  per 
charge.     The   crusher  was  at  the  top   of  ^he  approach   slope,  about 
20    ft:   above   grade.      A  bin,   divided   into   three   compartments,   was 
placed  above  and  to  one  side  of  the  track  in  the  approach.    In  the 
bottom  of  the  compartments  were' chute^  discharging  Into  a  meas- 
uring hopper.     Immediately  below   the  hopper  was  the  tnixer  arifl 
below  the  mixer  and  a  little  to  one  side   stood  the  cars   that  re- 
ceiVed  the  mixed  concrete.     The  rock  "was  carried  from  the  crusher 
into  the  bin  by  a  small  chain  ele%-atbr  and  the  sand  was  handled 
in  a  similar  manner.     The  cement  was  carried  to  the  bin  in  sacks. 
"Water  was  supplied  by  a  2-in.  pipe  discharging  into  the  mixer,  the 
amount  being  controlled  by  a  boy  operating  a  valve.  One  man  oper- 
ated the  measuring  apparatus  and  one  attended  the  mixer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  process  of  handling  the  material 
from  the  crusher  until  the  concrete  reached  the  cars  was  mechan- 
ical and  from  the  bin  to  the  cars  gravity  did  the  work. 

The  Crusher  was  operated  h^T  a  stationary  engine  and  the  mixer 
and  elevators  by  Independent  electric  motors.  The  cars  wbre  handled 
tfy  dinky  engines.  The  sand  was  shipped  from  La  Junta.  The 
crnshlrig  and  mixing  plant  was  a  complete  success  frorh  every  point 
of  vieW.  '  ■"  ;        ' 

Originally  it  was  the  contractor's  intention  to  placb  all  of  the  con'- 
crete  lining,  abbve  fohtidatlon  line,  off  a  movable  '  platform  at 
spring  line.  With  this  idea  in  view  a  standard  flat  car  was  secured 
from  the  railway  compkny  and  by  means  of  framework  plac^A 
upon  this  car  a  platform  it  ft.  wide  and  50  ft.  long  was  supporti^d 
at  the  elevation  of  spring  line.  This  car  was  carried  on  a  traclfc 
laid  in  the  center  of  the  tunnel.  In  order  to  elevate  the  concrete 
cars  as  they  arrived  from  the  mixing  plant  to  spring  line,  an  In- 
clined plane  (Fig.  5)  with  a  ha'rrow  gage  track  and  mounted  on 
wheels  was  coupled  onto  the  platform  mentioned  aboVe.  On  the_flat 
car  was  mounted  a  hoisting  engine  operated  by  compressed  air. 
<¥»i*'^r(i'w«repu^*aJte^  trie  bottom  of  the  inbllrte- ty  dfhky  enifhlea. 
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V-     1.-^1  /^trt  theip        '     '^v  were  then  hoisted  t« 
where  a.  cable  was  hooked  ^<?nto.the.p  ;  ^„ine      Once  on  to^ 

Tue  top  ot  platform  by  -eaas  «    .  ^  ^«.ne^     ^^^^^^  ^ 

U.e  concrete  was  ^"^^^  -^concre;^' was  thean*.v*l.d.>lnto  the 
^^vity  to  t.  nnc  gmde.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^^  ^,.^l^_3te»^  turned 
forms  and  tn^   '  ■ 


Fig. 


-Method  of  Handling  Concrete  for  Lining. 
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ribs  crosswise  of  the  tunnel  axis.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  these 
ribs  lacked  stiffness  and  bulged  out  considerably  when  concrete  was 
shoveled  into  the  forms.  The  long  and  heavy  bent  rails  were  also 
very  difficult  to  handle.  Owing  to  these  drawbacks,  this  method  of 
placing  the  concrete  was  abandoned. 

During  the  sliort  time  that  the  above  method  of  placing  the  con- 
crete was  in  vogue  it  became  evident  that,  In  order  that  work  might 
be  carried  on  without  interruption,  a  platform  of  considerable  length 
was  necessary.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  erect  a  fixed  platform 
at  spring  line  17  ft.  wide  and  500  ft.  long.  Instead  of  the  bent 
rails  for  ribs,  6  x  8-in.  vertical  studding  spaced  4  ft.  on  centers  was 
used.  These  pieces  extended  from  grade  line  to  spring  line  and  were 
cross  braced  about  10  ft.  above  grade  line.  On  top  of  these  uprights 
were  placed  6  x  10-in.  caps,  which  acted  as  beams  for  carrying  the 
loose  2-in.  platform  floor.  The  lagging  was  placed  directly  behind 
the  vertical  studs,  to  which  it  was  loosely  nailed.  The  old  movable 
platform,  mounted  on  a  flat  car,  and  the  inclined  plane,  were  then 
run  up  to  the  500-ft.  fixed  platform  and  the  concrete  was  hoisted 
as  before. 

While  the  carpenters  were  placing  the  fixed  platform,  the  mixed 
concrete  was  brought  in  and  dumped  onto  sheets  of  boiler  iron  at 
grade  line  and  from  there  was  shoveled  into  the  forms  to  a  height 
of  about  6  ft.  above  grade.  By  the  time  that  this  height  was 
reached  the  platform  was  ready  and  all  concrete  above  this  6-ft. 
line  was  then  placed  from  the  fixed  platform  at  spring  line.  In  the 
center  of  this  platform,  for  its  full  length,  was  a  track  connecting 
With  the  track  on  the  Incline.  The  cars,  after  they  had  been  hoisted 
to  the  platform,  were  pushed  by  men  to  different  places  and 
dumped.  The  cars  were  then  pushed  back  to  the  incline  and  lowered 
to  tunnel  grade  by  gravity,  controlled  by  hoisting  engine  on  mov- 
able platform.  The  concrete  was  shoveled  Into  the  forms  until  the 
spring  line  was  reached.  As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  bench  walls 
had  reached  spring  line  a  gang  of  men  erected  rail  ribs  of  a  40-lb. 
section  bent  into  the  form  of  a  semi-circle  to  receive  the  lagging 
for  turning  the  arch  ring.  These  rails  were  generally  made  in  two 
pieces  and  were  spaced  4  ft  on  centers.  The  lagging  was  2-in.  stuff 
and  was  placed  as  fast  as  the  placing  of  concrete  required  it. 
The  distance  from  spring  line  to  soffit  line  is  8%  ft.  The  placing  of 
concrete  in  the  arch  ring  for  the  first  6  ft.,  did  not  differ  materially 
from  the  method  of  placing  it  In  bench  walls,  only  a  little  more 
tamping  was  necessary  to  fill  the  voids.  After  a  point  was  reached 
where  it  was  too  high  to  cast  in  the  concrete  from  the  platform 
at  spring  line,  a  small  movable  platform  on  wheels,  about  8x10  ft. 
and  4  ft.  high,- was  pushed  under  the  arch  and'  the  concrete  was 
shoveled  from  platform  at  spring  line  onto  this  smaller  platform 
and  from  there  inta  arcto  ring  tintll  bnly  a  8-fi  gaiiy  remained  td' MM 

cJ^qe^;  .     ,    •  .      ■     .•■,.•     ■   '■■.  .'■■•■.:.      ■  •■       :    '■:■.■  -^    ^-  .'  .no  ) 

,  This  was  an  awkward  job  and  required  the  closest  attention  ort- 
the  part  of  the  foreman  to  prevent  the  men  from  slighting  their ' 
wprk.  The  concrete  had  to  be  shoveled  in  endwise  and  to  facilitate 
t|M8  the  length  of  the  lagging  for  the  last  3  ft.  of  arch  ring  was  cut 
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down>t9  3-it  l^DgthSi.  The  concrete  for  this  was  made  dryer  to  pre- 
vent it  from  sloughing  back  when  the  tamper  was  withdrawn.  ..^^ 
.  The  temporary  timber  lining  was  imbedded  in  the  concrete  and  ^sl^o 
been  so  placed  that  at  least  t>  ins.  of  concrete  was  in  front  of  all 
ribs  and  sills.  In  places  where  the  timber  had  settled  or  swung 
out  of  line,  the  timbers  had  settled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  weaken 
the  arch,  the  wooden  ribs  were  replaced  by  bent  rails. 

The  progress  made  In  lining  the  tunnel  by  months  was  as 
follows : 

Cu.  yds. 

October     326 

November    1,000 

December     985 

January    1.986 

February — 4,173 

March     2,931 

April 1,025 

Besides  the  tunnel  lining  proper,  the  two  shafts  were  also  lined 
with  concrete.  This  was  done  by  force  account.  At  the  Wootton 
end  a  reinforced  concrete  portal  wall  was  built  and  at  the  Lynn  end 
one  of  plain  concrete  was  constructed. 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  placing  concrete,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  cement,  was  found  from  records  kept  by  the  assistant  engineer 
to  be  as  follows : 

Fer  cu.  yd. 

Forms  and  platforms,    labor $0.63 

Forms  and  platforms,  lumber 0.54 

Crushing  and  quarrying  rock 0.89 

Cost  of    sand    (no   freight) ;    0.18 

Cost  of  handling  sand  at   tunnel ,    0.18 

Cost  of  handling  cement  at   tunnel A   0.17 

Cost  of  housing  cement  at  tunnel .'.    0.04 

Mixing    and    transporting    concrete 0.41 

Placing  concrete   into  forms 0.81 

Removing   forms  and   pointing 0.32 

Supervision   and  camp  labor 0.66 

Labor  operating  power  house. 0.20 

Coal 0.84 

Depreciation   of    plant 0.65 

Nails,  oil  and  candles 0.03 

Rental  on  rails  and  ties 0.03 

Total ■ $6.08 

The  lining  of  the  tunnel  proper  was  completed  on  April  15,  while 
the  whole  contract  was  finally  completed  on  June  20,  1908,  444  days 
after  ground  was  broken. 

The  cost  of  the  contractor's  plant  in  this  case  was  estimated  at 
$55,000.  The  outfit  was  purchased  especially  for  this  contract  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  the  contractor  oCfered  to  sell  the  plant 
at  50  cts.  on  the  dollar.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  heavy  depre- 
ciation charge  in  the  unit  costs. 

The  unit  costs  given  in  this  article  are  based  upon  records  kept 
by  the  writer  as  assistant  engineer  in  charge  for  the  railway  com-' 
pany.  A  man  was  employed  to  keep  this  record,  who  had  no  other 
duties,  to  perform,  and  the  results  were  tabulated  every  day^  From 
facts  known  to  the  writer  it  is  his  belief  that  10%  "Blioula  be  ^ded 
to  these  figures  to  arrive  at  the  actual  total  cost.      .  ~^ .  . 
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The  work  was  planned  and  cairied  on  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Engineer  C.  A.  Morse,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Engineer  F.  M.  Blsbee 
of  La  Junta,  Colo.     The  field  force  consisted  of  Assistant  Engineer 


Sng^offy         Ofiqtnol  \  ground 

Fig.    6. — Cros3s-Secti3n   of    Turn::. 


Original  ground 
Fig.   7. — Longitudinal   Section  of   Tunnel.  ,::■• 

Jos.  Weldel  with  an  instrument  party  and,  latterly,  during  the  con* 
Btruction  of  concrete  work,  one  day  and  one  night  inspector-  t  q 

Cost  of  Driving  a  Tunnel  in   garth.*— During  the  past  decade  fii.' 


'Engineering-Contractintf,  July  1,  1^08. 
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large  u«mber  of  descriptions  have  been  written  of  driting  tunnels 
through  rock,  but  only  a  few  tunnels  excavated  through  soft  ma- 
terials have  been  described  in  engineering  literiHure.  and  then  only 
those  In  which  special  methods  were  used,  or  unusual  difficulties 
encountered.  The  tunnel  described  in  this  article  could  not  l>e 
classed  as  unusual  in  any  respect,  nor  were  any  novel  methods  used 
on  the  work,  but  inasmuch  as  we  are  able  to  give  the  ttemtsed  cost 
of  the  tunnel,  it  may  prove  of  interest.  ^.,  ...  .    ,.,,■      -^ 

The  tunnel  was  on  the  line  of  one  of  the  lare&  western  roads;  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  town,  crossing  under  some  of  the  streets,  but 
without  many  houses  in  that  neighborhood.  The  length  of  this 
«in^e-track  tunnel  was  2,360  ft.  It  was  lined  witli  timber  as  shown 
in  Figs.  6  and  7.  The  cross-section  was  designed  to  have  ultimately 
a  lining  of  concrete.  '  There  were  about  15  cu.  yda  of  excavation 
to  the  riuming  foot  figured  for  the  cross-seetlon  as  designed,  which 
meant  a  total  excavation  of  35,38»  cu.  yda,  not  including  any  slips 
or  falls. 

The  material  excavated  was  mostly  a  glacial  deposit  or  till,  there 
being  at  one  end  some  cemented  gravel  that  had  to  be  blasted  while 
the  other  end  was  mostlj-  sand.  Temjwrary  timbers  had  to  be  used 
and  some  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  earth  slipping,  as  the 
method  of  putting  in  the  timber  roof  shows. 

The  work  was  done  by  companj-'s  forces  and  the  following  wages 
were  paid,  the  working  day  being  10  hrs. 

Flesideht     engineer |2^0.00  per  mo. 

Assistant    engineer 125.00  per  mo. 

Transitman     85.00  per  mo. 

Draftsman     75.00  per  mo. 

Rodman     50.00  per  mo. 

Chainman 40.00  per  mo. 

Axeman     2.25  per  day 

Extra     chainman 2.25  per  day 

•Superintendent     225.00  per  mo. 

Accountant    75.00  per  mo. 

Purchasing     agent 70.00  per  mo. 

Material    clerk 70.00  per  mo. 

Clerk     40.00  per  mo. 

Cook     4  5.00  per  mo. 

Heading    foremen 5.00  per  day 

Bench    foremen 4.00  per  day 

Track    foremen 2.50  per  day 

Foremen    2.50  per  day 

Miners     3.00  per  day 

Mi'ckers     2.4M)  per  day 

Nippers    . . .  ^j.\..  j 2.00  per  day 

Team   and   driver 5.00  per  day 

Horse  and   driver 3.00  per  day 

Rail     drillers 2.50  per  day 

Trackmen    2.00  per  day 

Dumpmen    .  . ; 2. 0  0  per  day 

Carpenter     foreman 3.50  per  day 

Carpenters    2.50  per  day 

Blacksmith     3.00  per  day 

Reiner    2.00  per  day 

Timber    injector 2.50  per  day 

Timekeeper'  '"J i'.'V.  .•.  .v.'. .''.': 2.25  per  day 

Mortormen  ^-"i**  JUx  ^K'  •uti  •'k^ 2.75  per  day 
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The  tollow4»s,,iti/m,yf«Fet,ViBfid.  .^tr  tiipe?  ;Ail<i,!pa^d  -^4(9  following 

wages:.  :  .,   u"  ■.       .  .  '.    ,,(;..'    ./"i   :,  via*/  •  ■■;    ;■;■•"(   ,;,:■.  ;.:; 

-  :  :  '  "Electrician .'.'.  ;i.'.;vJt.- .-$100.00  per  mo.  .j  i  ;■  i 

..;:;;■,  IJlieroen    , .,. vz. .,».,. ,}Jt.5fi  ,tp  ^  ,  2.7,5  per  day      ,,:; 

,  j  Carshop    foreman ,,. 3.00  per  day 

"Carshop    carpenter....'.......'.....'.!.'.        2.50  pei- day      "'"'' 

f-  -u  'IMachihists    .  .  . . .  .V.':';  ..■  .'"w  ^:  i  vi.^a.SO- to       3.50  per  day     ■'.'.:;■> 

li,  ,  i  .Masons    .  ..>••.  .^1,  „,,i;<.. 4.00perday         i,, 

Engineering  and  Superintendence. — Under  this  head  Is  given  th<6 
cost  of  Buperintendence  and  the  engineering  work.  The  superin- 
tendence was  a  cost  that  would  have  come  under  the  contractor's 
■Item  of  general  expense,  if  the  work  had  been  done  by  contraxjt. 
The  two  items' of  engineering  and  Superintendence  were  kept- tot- 
gether,  but  the  superintendence  was  more  costly  than  the  engineerirrg, 
as  the  resident  engineer  gave  only  part  of  his  time  to  the  tunnel 
■^ieork,  and  even  the  assistant  engineer's  salary  was  not  charged 
^n^fullj  agaliist  thei  tunneL  The  IteiAs  going  t^  make  up  this 
charge  were:  i  .      i  • 

;,  I  .j-(i   .gpayroU    .  ;•':.'•.<  ......  l^.ilj.^i>ii;  .%*  :M'.'J<;7e9iV.M.582.67 -iT 

?.I(i/'  fSupplies  and   Incidentals.  .iv.  i.  j.- ..i..^  ..moa  <tf     1?4-81  .  ,,iorf 

,  ,„,      Board /..j..^-*,^       663.99  ,, 

i  '"-■■>    "Telephone    for    office .IK''.'^ ?•(■.'''        21.30  '  ■   -•''' 

■;iU  fci.Llght   for  office .stw.  .•-Ji;Ji       «1,16      l.in; 

l^ngin^erlng  and  superintendence $5,544.03 

This  gives  a  cost  of  16  cts,  per  cu-  yd-  of  excavation  an^  .j^ 
c^t  of  $2.35  per  lineal  ft.  of  completed  tunnel. 

Camp  and  Offices. — A  camp  was  built  near  the  tunnM  site  for  the 
men  to,  live  in,  and  an  office  was  also  established  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  , the  engineers..  A  temporary  depot  was  built,  and  a 
freight  h6use  t6  store  supplies.  Electric  lights  were  used  in  some 
of  these .  buildings,  and  water  was  also  placed  in  some,  being 
procured  from  the  town. 

The  total  cost  of  camp  was  $3,177.93,  and,  as  some  of  the- build- 
ings w^re  sold  and  the  depot  was  given  to  the  operating  department 
of  the  road,  ^  credit  of  $492  was  made  to  this  account,  making  the 
net  cost  of  the  camp  $2,685.93.  This  means  a  cost  per  cu.  yd. 
of  excavation  of  8  cts.,  and  a  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel  of  $1.14. 
When  work  Is  done  by  contract  the  item  of  camp  comes  under 
general  expense,  but,  as  a  contractor  usually  charges  his  men  a 
small  rental  for  houses  or  bunks,  there  are  generally  enougflpi,  credits 
made  to  the  camp  account  to  balance  if.  ..     -^r 

Plant. — In  apite  of  the  length  of  this  tunnel,  being'  sijdh  as  to 
class  it  as  a  long  tunnel,  a  compressor  plant  was  hot  liped,  but 
an  electric  motor  was  installed  aod  used  in  operating  a  motor  car  to 
haul  material  from  the  tunneL  The  motor  had  been  used  on  some 
other  job  and  had  to  be  repaired.  The  total  charge  for  motor, 
supplies,  repairs,  operation  and  power  was  $3,132.29.  When  the 
tunnel  was  finished  -the  motor  was  sent  to  another  tunnel  that 
was  being  drjyen.and  a'  credit  was  made  for  the  motor  Of  $1,606.36, 
and  $360  for  power  furnished  for  other  purposes,  leaving  a  net 
tharge  of  $1;165.93.     The  cost  per.  cu.  yd.  x)f.  excavation  wad  3  cts.. 
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while  the  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel  was  49  cts.     In  contract  work 
this  item  would  be  classed  under  the  head  of  plant 

Tools. — The  tools  used  on  the  job  were  small  ones  for  the  excava- 
tion and  timber  work,  with  the  exception  of  tke  electric  locomotives 
and  the  cars  for  hauling  earth  and  timber.  The  cost  of  the  tools 
and  supplies  was  J6. 520.04.  The  cost  of  repairing  and  maintaining 
these  was; 

Labor     ?2.CS4.95 

Coal     135.38 

Lumber 195.76 

Iron     417.64 


Total    53.433.73 

This  makes  a  total  expenditure  for  tools  of  $9,933.77.  At  the 
end  of  the  job,  a  credit  was  made  of  13,929.16  for  tools  and  supplies 
sent  to  another  job,  leaving  a  net  charge  for  tools  of  1 6, 02 4. 61. 
This  charge  properly  belongs  under  the  item  of  plant,  yet.  Inasmuch 
as  the  depreciation  on  small  tools  is  much  greater  than  on  ma- 
chinery, It  is  well  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  tools.  The  coat 
per  cu.  yd.  for  tools  was  17  cts.,  while  the  cost  per  lin.  ft  of 
tunnel  was  $2.55.  ,    ..  ,.,.,.-, 

Explosives. — A  car  load  of  Porcite  dynamite  was  iMught  for  the 
job,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  was  used.  The  strength  was  40 
per  cent,  and  it  cost  12%  cts  per  lb.  Two  30-hoIe  exploding 
batteries  were  bought,  and  electrical  exploders  to  use  with  the 
batteries.    The  total  cost  of  explosives  was: 

Dynamite  and   exploders,  j $2,638.48 

2    batteries    80.00 

Wire     40.00 


Total     $2,758.48 

At  the  end  of  the  job,  the  batteries  and  unused  explosives  wefe 
sent  to  another  piece  of  work.  A  credit  of  $60  was  made  for  the 
two  batteries,  and  $2,030.29  was  credited  for  the  explosives. 
Consequently  there  remained  a  net  charge  of  $668.19  for  lilasting. 
This  makes  a  charge  of  2  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  and  28  ctsl  per  lin.  ft 
of  tunnel.       -    ' 

Tunnel  Sxcavation. — The  excavation  was  done  In  the  tisual 
manner.  The  heading  was  excavated  and  Umbered,  then  widened 
out  and  the  roof  supported  in  the  manner  shown  In  the  illustrations, 
with  the  addition  of  temporary  props.  Then  the  bench  was 
excavated  and  the  permanent  timbering  finished.  The  excavated 
material  was  wheeled  out  ef  the  heading  in  wheelbarrows,  and 
horses- were  used  in  pulling  the  cars  from  the  bench  excavation  to 
the  dump,  but  as  the  haul  became  long,  the  electric  locomotives 
previously  referred  to  were  used.  Candles  were  used  to  give  light 
in  the  headings,  the  expense  for  this  being  $116.71.  Electric  wire 
was  strung,  for  the  motors  and  also  for  lighting  purposes.  The 
costs  for  the  hauling  has  been  included  in  that  for  plant,  but  this 
work  for  the  lighting  and  the  power  rented,  with  the  lights,  wires, 
etc..  cost  $1,191.57.  making  a  total  cost  of  $1,308.28.     This  makes  a 
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cost  of  4  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  lights,  and  55  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of 
tunnel. 

Another  Item  of  cbst  was  some  Incidentals  on  the  oUti»ide  of  the 
tunnel,  such  as  smail  drains  at  street  crossings,  some,  clearing, 
a  temporary  trestle,  the  blocking  up  of  a  warehouse,  and  other 
details  on  which  $1,158.27  was  spent  for  materials  and  labor. 
For  these  incidentals  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was  3  cts.  and  the  cost 
per  lin,  ft.  of  tunnel  was  49  cts.  r 

The  expenses  for  labor  and  teams  was  $75,762.10,  making  a 
cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  $2.14  and  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel  of  $32.12;. 

Timber  Lining.— TYie  total  amount  of  timber  useS'  Was  2,434,200 
ft.  B.  M.,  costing  $20,22.3.18.  .  .This  is  exclusive  of  wedges,  cord- 
woo(J  ,  and.  iron.  Cordwood  was  used  for  packing,  the  plans  calling 
for  533  cords,  but  only  451  cords  were  bought,  the  price  per  cord 
being  $1.50.  The  deficiency  was  made  up  by  using  old  pieces  of 
1:emporary  timbers  and '  scraps.  The  cost  of  the  cordwood  was 
$658.16.  Wedges  were  made  frorii  2x12  bOards,  and  cost  to  make 
from  11/4  to. 2  cts.  a  piece.  These  were  made  by  contract,  abput 
J5,000  being  us^d,  costing  $2,586.95.  .The  Iron  and  nails  uised  cost 

$669.79.  '■         '■"        ■' ""    '"  ' '  '"'■■''  """ ' . ; '  ■■;' 

The,  amount  of  permanent  tlmbe;r  paUed  for  bj'  the  plans  "^fife 
1,687,200    ft.    B.'  i(f  '  "t^e '  aWfage' price''pald  was    $8.40 

per  M.  In  addition  to  this  747,000  ft.  B.  M,  were  used  as  temporary 
timbers  and  for  other  purposes.  This  cost  an  average  price  of 
^8.10  per  St.  The  cost  of  labor  for  framing  and  placing  timber, 
exclusive  of  the  time  of  the  men  from  the  mucking  gangs  that  may 
have  been  used  temporarily,  was  »$8, 615.40.  This  gives  a  cost  for 
framing'  and  placing  per-  M.  ft.  of  timber  as  called  for  by  the 
plans  of  $5, 10,. "while  the  cost  per  M.  for  the  total  amount  of  timber 
used  wag  ■$3.5.4.  .  Separate  record  was  not  kept  of  placing  the 
Mwrdwood.     The  total  costof  the  lining  was: 

,.         Lumber     ...'......'.'...' $20,223.18 

Cord   -wood    . .'.  .^. .  l-r:V\  .4. . .  .■. . ; 658.16 

Wedgest    . ;  ju  .  iii..*Uiti^  .«B«  .  .i 2,586.95 

Iron  .  ,^i. >>,*.■.,,  .^^-tirti'^.^t•:nr  -r.- „  I'Ull 

,  I^abor     ...,.«...., ...,..,... ,      8,615.40 

Total .^..  .*.,.< |32,753t4«nirJ   :. 

The  cost  of  each  of  these  items  per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  was.: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Lumber,   at   $8.30 $0.57 

Cordwood      0.02         '  ' 

Wedges     0.07       ;; « 

Iron     0.02 

Labor     0.24 

.Total     $0.92     - 

■■:    The  cost  of  lining  per  Un.  it  of  tunnel  was : 

..  -    ■  .--..      ■■  I    •-  '-  ,-■".•!(;•>     .'••  ,     •••■■■-    .  Perlln.ft,    ■ 

Lumber,   at   $8.30.... $8.53 

'    '       Cordwood 0.28 

•  Wedges 1.09       ■■'" 

Iron      0.28 

Labor     3.65 

Total     ..  . $13.83 
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Personal  Injury. — No  one  was  killed  ia  building  ithls  tunnel ; 
however,  a  number  of  men  were  hurt,  but  none  aerlouslj-.  Various 
expenseB  were  incurred  on  account  of  those  Injured,  there  ha\in» 
heen  paid  out  12,170.45,  making  a  cost  per  cu.  yd.jO(  i5;*ts..  and  peu 
lin.  ft.  of  tunnel  of  92  cts.  .  ■  ,  <  i.v/  •<  !  '..  r 
Summar;/  of  Cost. — The  total  cost  of  the  entire  work  wan  : 

Engineering    and    superintendence $     Z.hii.vZ 

Camp • - -■"'^■'■'■'^ 

Personal    injury. 2,1  r0.4o 

Plant    .  .  .!..,>s i-i*^!* 

Tools     ......^ Hli-H 

Expenses'    ..""... 668.19 

Tvnnel  Excavation:  .„„„„„ 

Light H2H? 

Incidentals     ...'/. .MSSrI 

iAbor 76,762.10 

Timber  [.ining:  oa  «o,  ,« 

Lumber     -*-|:3'lf 

Oorrt   woofl    _  ?2»  ir 

Wedges     ''^!!'-A 

Iron     669.10 

Labor 8,615.40 

Total .......;. .1129,241.27 

The  cost  per  ea.  ydl  for  eae*(  «t  Vti«ii  items  Was: 

'    Per  cu.  yd. 

Engineering    and    superintendence \il  Mll'i  .$0.16 

Camp Y  -'>fnr-  -  ,r}.rrO.0S 

Personal  injury •    0.06 

Plant     ..:^.  ...;..':.  ..■. 0.03 

Tools    iy.  ,^.  i  .,.^»-,r,.. 0.17 

Explosives'   '.. 0.02 

Tunnel  Excavation: 

Light     - ':'.04 

Incidentals.    0.03 

Labot-     ...'........ 2.14 

Timber  lAninff: 

Lumber     0.57  ■ 

Cord    wood    0.02    • 

AV'edges     0.07 

Iron     O.O? 

Labor 0.24 

•    Total  .,.,,.,.,^.............  ..^,^,.,.^,j^ii;^     .,j 

The  co:rt'p«r  Mil.  ft  of  tunnel  for  each  Item  WAti;  , 


EJngiheerIng   and    sopertritehdence .' 


.rf-"  >9 


Camp     -.i.j ,  ..^  i^-.v:  .:.*..:;...  ^^:'^,'!'.'«.'\'^JA)«!4^;l■t  .^anes 

Personal    Jn-^jurKn^.s  •  svAr  -i».-TB  •  j«8wi  ■>;•  8*ii«  .»-«9riT  0.»2>t.-.'a!T8n! 
Plant    1 ^^-.....iA49r.»  -^-^ 


yooxi  ::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::???r'!^''l!^"^^^^ 

Explosives    -. ....  :■.  .  ... ......  ,T.  fl»HM»*  ••ft*  ^aW-i  J).Wf  >aoO 

Tunnel  Excavation:  ,^  r  ir  i      -. .,-  .<^r:,„  f  ■ 

Light    ....-.......: .'{f'.'^'.'.Vvfl^^.V-'  ^"Cst^         " 

.Incidentals     .  v. -=--.^  .^«^.  »...vv'f.;...Iii/'J.Utfyii/l  .9/V  V.4V^^  brrx; 
P^^^.  ...... .^  r^^.  %rt-.r>-  f>>  •.»•  .rrt -^  •»)■!«•  ■»«  .h-iJwiJanM.jaiiadiiiU 

Lumber''''.  .W^f'i'.-Ji.  .41  :\-.?..»^  f?^.  '^^-'^  '''''^     -SSfS*^  -"''^ 

Cord   wood    . . .  iviyoi  ,'Cai:.*  i  '.nC-blY.  H'A'il  j^  RH(»n"3 

Wedges    :,.,, ••,...<^'>-*.--.^«<«i*.<iHMi-fii*.'*tf}   iflOShociq  ni 

L^r'O'vV.^i'/:'. ■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.■.;>!'?;?!'!?: ?!*??;::::  '^^if"*''  ^^ 

t..      ';iiid   ;!>v.  !  qu   Jn.»»'^44-w' '-' ' _.!__;ioqfn?? 

Total     .v, .  ,r .,,->< .  J. .-. .  .1. 554.82  yniasysl 
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The  total  payroll  on  the  job  amounted  to  about  $90,000  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  amount  paid  out  for  personal  Injuries  was 
12,170.45.  If  liability  insurance  had  Deen  taken  out  for  this  job 
the  rate  would  have  been  less  than  2  per  cent,  hence  money  would 
have  been  saved.  It  is  always  well  on  construction  work  to  carry 
this  kind  of  Insurance. 

No  record  was  kept  of  the  slips  and  slides  that  ocburred '  In  the 
tunnel,  but  some  must  have  occurred  as  glacial  drift  Is  apt  to 
be  treacherous  material  to  tunnel  through,  and  this  must  not 
have  been  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  the  large  amount  of  tem- 
porary timber  used  bears  witness. 

Considering  the  high  wages  paid,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
done  by  day  labor,  the  cost  is  not  excessive,  but  no  doubt  timber 
was  wasted,  yet  the  prompt  use  of  temporary  timbers  in  some 
places  may  have  saved  money  when  heavy  slips  were  threatened. 

The  engineering  and  superintendence  together  were  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  This  would  mean  that  the  engineering 
expense  did  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  locating  the 
work  is  included  in  this.  The  item  of  general  expense,  as  a 
contractor  would  have  classified  it,  Including  superintendence,  camp, 
and  personal  injury,  was  about  6  per  cent.  This  could  have  been 
cut  down  a  little  by  taking  liability  Insurance,  and  charging  rent 
for  the  camp.  The  plant  and  tool  charge  was  a  little  more  than 
5  per  cent.     The  tunnel  lining  was  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  excavation  of  the  heading  was  commenced  in  March.  "Work 
was  started  at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel.  During  April  no  work 
was  done  inside  the  tunnel,  but  in  May  active  operations  were 
commenced  and  night  and  day  forces  were  put  to  work.  Thd 
headings  were  finished  in  August,  and  the  benches  cleaned  up 
by  the  middle  of  September.  Each  heading  foreman  worked  from 
9  to  10  men,  while  the  bench  foremen  worked  from  15  to  20  men  In 
their  gangs.  At  one  end  of  the  tunnel  a  bench  sub-foreman  with 
extra  men  were  used  for  several  months.  When  work  first  com- 
menced, the  track  gangs  had  from  10  to  15  men  in  them,  there 
being  a  track  gang  for  each  end  of  the  tunnel ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
work  was  well  under  way,  these  gangs  were  cut  down  to  6  men 
each,  and  at  the  end  only  4  men  were  kept  in  a  gang.  The  timber 
gangs,  consisted  of  a  foreman,  from  7  to  10  carpenters  and  a  timber 
Inspector:  There  was  a  night  and  day  gang '  of  carpent^ri^  from 
May  to  September.  '..'..'.'...       ^    ^  i 

Cost  of  Lining  the  Mullan  Tunnel.— The  tunnel  Is  3,850  ft.  long, 
20  miles  west  of  Helena  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Falls  of  rock 
and  fires  in  the  tunnel  had  caused  numerous  delays.  The  original 
timbering  consisted  of  sets  4  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  12  x  12-ln.  timber^  with 
4-in.  lagging.     The  size  was  16  x  20  ft.  in  the  clear. 

Concrete  side  walls  (30-in.)  and  four-ring  brick  arch  were  built 
In  place  of  the  old  timbering.  A  7-ft.  section  was  first  prepared 
by  removing  one  post  and  supporting  the  arch  by  struts.  Two 
temporary  posts  were  sent  up  and  fastened  by  hook  bolts ;  and  a 
lagging   was   placed    back   of    them    to   make   forms    to   hold    the 
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concrete.  Several  of  Uiese  7-ft.  sections  were  prepared  a*  a  time, 
each  two  being  separated  by  a   o-ft.   section   of  the  old  timbering. 

The  mortar  car  delivered  Portland  cement  mortar  (1  !  to  3) 
through  a  .chute,  making  an  S^-In.  lay^r  pf  mortar  into  which  broken 
stone  was  shoveled  until  all  the  mortar  was  taken  up  by  the  stone 
voids.  Tn  10  to  14  da>-s-  the  walls  were  hard  enough  to  support  the 
arches  which  were  then  allowed  to  rest  on  the  wall?  posts 

of  the  remaining  5-ft.  sections  were  removed,   and  >  i  laced 

as  before.  About  4  parts  of  mortar  we're  used  to  5  parts  of 
broken  stone,  which  is  a  very  rich  concrete.  The  avera^fr  prog- 
ress per  working  day  was  30  ft.  of  side  wall,  or  45  c^  yds. 
From  3  to  9  ft.  of  brick  arch  were  jput  in  at  a  time,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ground.  To  remove  the  old  timber  arch, 
one  of  the  segments  was  partly  sawed  through,  and  a  small  charge 
of  dynamite  exploded  in  it;  th©  debris' being  caught  on  a  platform 
car,  from  which  it  was  removed  to  another  car  aBd  conveyed 
away.  The  center  was  then  placed,  and  the  cement  car  used  to 
mi.x  mortar  on.  Brick  were  2J4  x  2%  x  9  ins.,  fdur  ringings, 
making  a  20-ft.  arch  and  giving  1.62  cu.  yda  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel. 
The  bricks  were  laid  in  rowlock  b<»il.  -T^o  gangs  of  5  brfcJc-. 
layers  and  6  helpers  each,  laid  12  liiv!  ft,  or  19,4  cu.  yida.,  bf 
brick  arch  per  day.  ,  - 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  work  is  gfven  by  Mr.  H.  C  Helf.- 
The  following  data  were  puMished  In  Engineering-Contracting,  July 
17,    1907.'-    .';'   -'H'!   ^^T--:-^'.-c.-,   r.'-ic.   ■,./:'       .-jr.    -r^^    '-v  -i  ;  ;     -v  n  (*■'-      1-. 

For  most  of  the  distance  It  was  linecP'tHtV  Concrete "^^le^  WlftP 
and  concrete  arch,  but  fox'  part  of  the  distance  a  brick  arch  was 
used  tnstead'^bf  concrete.  The  brick  was  used  only  where  it  was 
necessary  to  support  the  roof  by  timbering,  for  wherever  the  roof 
would  stand  without  props  the  concrete  was  used  on  account  of  its 
much  greater  cheapness. 

The  concrete  side  walls  were  14  ft.  high  and  had  an  average 
thickness  of  2%  ft.  Therefore  each  side  wall  averaged  nearly 
1.3  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.,  and  the  two  walls  averaged  2.q9  cu. 
yds.  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel.  The  concrete  was  mixed  1:3:5, 
being,  tve  believe,  unnecessarily  rich  in  cement.  The  average 
amount |^,9f  concrete  placed  in  the  walls  per  day  was  50  cu.  y4s. 

.Materials:  Per  ou.  yd. 

1.33  bbl.   cement,  at   $2.00, . . „ $2.66 

0.6     cu.  yd.  sand,  at  50.18,,,,,,,,,,:^  .,;i^-,.„,,itj.  .^k   0.09  ■ 
0.75  cu.  yd.  stone,  at  ?0.55. 0^1 

Total  — . . . . .  •. . . .  ■.  ■. '. ;  ■. '.  ■.  ■. '. . '. .  ■. . ".  ■. . . . ';!'! ".  %i:{t 

Labor  on  Concrete: 

O.Ol  day  foreman,  at  $5.00 ='■■  "^. 

OjfrS  day  foreman,  at   |3.0b 

0.<)3iday  engineman,    at    $3.pp 

0.8f».,day  laborer,   at  $1.75,-,,,, ,,...,.......    ..,oi 

0.^2.   Total » ULuX$ai40 
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.omW  i:  iMbor,,  Removing  Timber,  Building  Forma,  ■  uri 

5,,    .   :.;      Excavating  Etc.:  .'  ■:■ 

',.        0.02  day   foreman,   at  ? 5. 00., -j.  .■,,,., $0.10   , 

*•     '    0.05   day    foreman,    at    ?3.00.  .'..'.. 0.15 

n  .       0.40  day  laborer,   at  $1.75 0.70 

''[-        0.47     Total     ..$0.95 

Miscellaneous:  ,  :     _ 

0.02  day  engineer  and  superintendent,  at  $5. . ...  .$0.1.0 

'  Falsework  and  forms,  timber  and  iron.  '......, .   0.07 

Tools,    light,    etc ?..'.....,    0.1«' 

Interest  and  depreciation  of  $1,800  plant  'at  20% 

per   annum 0.09 

■=■•         Train  ser%'ice,  0.03  day  work  train,  at  $35 0.75 

"■  Summary  Concrete  Side  Walls: 

••'   ''•  Materials $3.16 

■•,.-;,::'L.abor   on   concret*;' 0.84 

,,j         I^bor  removing  timber,  etc 0.95 

'  '         Train    service     0,75 

' '         Miscellaneous 0.34 

Total     .. >i.  J. ...../,.  .i. v.- 1 $6.04 

In  the  two  side  walls  'there  %erfei  2.SB  cU.  yds.  of  concrete  per 
lln.  ft.  of  tunnel,  hence  the  c6«t  6t  the  side  ■«7all&  was  $6.04  X  2.59  = 
$15.64  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel/'    '- :    ir   >      : 

The  concrete  arch  varied  In  thickness,  averaging  from  14  to 
20  ins.  at  the  springing  line  to.  8  to  14  ins.  at  the. crown.  The 
arch  averaged  1.2  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel.  About  20  cu.  yds. 
of  arch  were  placed  per  day.  The  arch  concrete  was  mixed  1 :3  :5 
£^^<1  the  cost  was  as  follows: 
aj  Cost  of  Concrete  Arch. 

Materials:  Percu..yd. 

1.36  bbls.    cement,    82.00 $2.72 

0.05  cu.  yd.   sand,   $0.18 0.09 

0.75  cu.   yd.    stone,    $0.55 0.41 

Total     V $3.22 

1.8     cu.  yds.  dry  rock  backing,  at  $0.55 0.99 

Labor  on  Concrete: 

0.02  day  foreman,  at    $5.00  $0.10 

0.12  day  foreman,   at 3.00  0.36 

0.88  day    laborer,    at 1.75  1.54 

1.02  Total     ..'J..'..M. ...;$1.96  $2.00 

Labor   Placing    tW.^^ljit.^, Yds.,  Bock 

Backing:  , 

0.01  day  foreman,   at $5.00  $0.05 

0.51  day  foreman,  at... $3.00  0.15' 

0.55  day  laborer,   at. 1.75  0.96 

0.61     Total     $1.90  $1.16 

'^Labor  Removing  Timbers,  Removing 
Forma,  Excavation,  Etc.: 

0.02  days   foreman,    at $5.00  $0.10 

0.04  days   foreman,    at 3.00  0.12 

0.06  day    carpenter,    at 2.50  0.16 

0.40  day    laborer,    at 1.75  0.70 

0.52     Total     $2.06  $1.07 
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Train  Service: 

0.06  day,  at  J25 $1.30 

Miacellaneoua:  i.-4 

Engineering    and    superintendence $0.0" 

Falsework,  timber  and  iron 0. 1 3  „ : 

Tools,   light,   etc 0.12 

/'          Interest  and  dep»-«clatlon,  -11,800  plant.  20%  per        •  '• 

annum 0.09 

,,-j.,-f   y   Summary  Concrete  Arch: 

Concrete  materials    $3.22 

'  '      "Dry  rock  backing  (1.8  c.  y. ) 0.s*& 

Labor  and  concrete ..j ; . .   1»00 

Labor  placing   1.8   cu.   yds.   rock  backing. IA$ 

Labor  removing  timber,   etc. l.*'! 

Train  service  hauling  rhaterials 1.6ft 

Engineering    and    superintendence 0.07 

Falsework,  timber  and  iron .0.13 

Tools,   light,  etc.. . 0.j| 

Interest  and  deprieciatioh  plaint 0.09 

Grand   total    ?10.35 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  "train  service"  is  an  item  that  really 
should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  niiterials,  for 
the  cost  of  the  sand  and  stone  Is  the  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  sand 
pit  and  at  the  quarry,  to  which  should  be  added  the  cost  of  hauling 
them  to  the  tunnel — to-wlt,  the  "train  ser\ice." 

Summing  up,  we  have  the  following  as  the  cost  per  Un«al  foot  for 
lining  this  single-track  tunnel  with  concrete: 

Per  lln.  ft 

2.E9  cu.  yds.  side  walls,  a:t f  S.04  113.64 

1.20  cu.    yds.    arch,    at 10.33  12.40 

3.79  cu.  yds.      Total ......$9.38  ?28.04 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  higher  cost  of  the  arch  concrete 
Is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  1.8  cu.  yds.  of  dr>-  rock 
packing  above  the  arch  lis  included  in  the  cost  of  the  concrete. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  dry  rock  packing  should  not  be  charged 
against  the  arch  concrete,  and,  segregating  It,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Per  lin.  ft. 
2.59  cu.  yds.  concrete  side  walls,  at.. $6. 04  $15.fii4; 

1.20  cu.   yds.   concrete  arch,   at 8.18  9.82 

2f.l6  cu-  yds.  dry  rock,  at. ....  ,•,;,,,■-   0.55  1.19 

Labor  placing  2.16  cu.  yds.,  atC^.'V^,   0.64  1.39 

Total     528.04 

This  fs  a  much  more  rational  analysis  of  the  cost  and  a  still 
further  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  arch  concrete  might  be  made  by 
prorating  the  train  service  item  ($1.50  per  cu.  j'd.  concrete). 
At  least  half  of  this  train  service  should  be  charged  to  the  dry 
rock  backing,  for  there  are  1.25  cu.  yds.  of  sand  and  broken  stone 
to  1.80  cu.  yds.  of  dry  rock  backing. 

The  amount  of  this  dry  rock  backing,  or  packing,  varies  greatlj*  in 
different  parts  of  a  tunnel.  In  the  first  half  of  this  tunnel  it 
averaged  1.8  cu.  yds.  per  Un.  ft.,  while  in  the  second  half  lit  averaged 
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nearly  2.4  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.  In  a  subsequent  issue  W6  shall  give 
the  cost  of  lining  a  tunnel  that  averaged  1.4  cu.  yds.  of  dry  rock 
packing  per  lin.  ft.  '•    ' 

As  previously  stated,  part  of  this  tunnel  was  arched  with  brick 
instead  of  concrete.  About  one-third  of  the  tunnel  ..was  thus 
arched  with  brick,  laid  2  to  5  rings  thick,  and  averaging  1.28 
cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel. 

The  average  progress  was   13   lin.  ft.  per  day.     The  brick   were 
2^4x4x8   ins.   in   size.     The  cost  of  the  brick  arch  was  as  follows: 
Materials:.  .  Per  cu.  yd. 

600  brick,   at $7.00  $3.50 

1.02  bbl.    cement,    at 2.00  2.04 

0.4     cu.   yd.   sand,    at 0.25  0.10 

Total     $5.65 

1.5  cu.  yds.  dry  rock  backing  at $0.55  $0.83 

Labor  and  Masonry: 

0.03  day    foreman,    at    $5.00  $0.15 

0.03  day  foreman,   at    3.00  0.09 

yILj'    0.32  day    masons,    &t.....Ji.v 3.00  0.96 

,     ,0.65  day    laborers,     at...^n..,-d 1-^5  1.14 

;'"     '0.06     day    sta.    engr.,    at...  .;.,_.^^. . .  . .    3.50  0.21 

1.09  days.     Total     ... .-...$2.34  $2.55 

Labor    Removing    Timbers,    Moving 
•1,1  uifa  ;  Centers,  Excavating,  Etc.: 

0.02  day   foreman,   at. $3.00 

0.07  day   foreman,    at 3.00 

0.07  day  carpenter,    at ,.._..,  .2.50 

^   0.46  day   laborer,   at. .......'.'.. -IJ.'^-?,,.   1.75 

0.62^  day.      Total    ,.  .,,jj2.10^,  ,.  ,.$1.30 

Labor  Placing  Ttock  Backing : 

0.01  day  foreman,   at Jtiti;.fj^V'f5.00  $0.05 

0.06  day   foreman,   at ,  ..,^,  .«>  .»  i  3.00  0.18 

0.52  day  laborer,   at. ..^j.  .^P  .^j  ,1.75  0.91 

0.59  day.      Total    .iUX.iiii.^l.QZ  $1.14  ^ 

Train  Service:     •         .^'''^   .t»rtrf  .oJf^nn.vj    ,."      :' .;    :<iu..:M^ 

0.06    day,    at |25.00  $1.50  Siii /.')i 

Miscellaneous: 

Engineering  and  superintendence^  .,,<i,.^.,nflT^ $0.04' 

Falsework,  timber  and  Iron. . . ...  ..,»^,.,„,,.,.  .'^ 0.12 

Tools,   light,  etc ..„,,.,. ^.j,.  ,,... .    0.12 

Interest  and  ^^preciatlon.   $1,800  jplaDt,.  20.%  p^t 
annum 

to. 


/  6M 


Total ■.;;..;:... 5o,3i 

f{!,»^    r,    Nummary  of  Brick  Arch:    'ftoifen   e 

•,,    .     Materials  for  masonry.  vk.-»(<i.  .It/.  »-if*» /wu. hi.  ... -$  5.&4        ;  u/1 

Labor    on    masonry ,.  .v,....f . ..  4. ....  .y.. . . . .      2.55        ..,rj 

■    '       Labor  removing  timber,  ettf. : 1.30 

TraiTl  service   ..';.. 1|0 

.      .  Xiscallaneous "-35 

Total 51124 

Dry   rock    backing "  '^•^ 


I  ./;I*ftbor  placing  rochi.,  J>aolsing> 


',p:mKf' 


].l   t 


£«8£-.-.v/   ^^and    totat   ':'.'.^i'.?!'/l''f  .•.*.'*. /iM  .'. ?r3,21 
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Th^  cost  p^T  lln.  ft.  of  tunnel  for  llnlngr  with  a  brick  arch 
resting  on  concrete  side  walls  was  as  follows : 

Per  lln.  ft 

2.50  cu.  yds.  concrete  side  walls  at  $6.04 $15.64 

1.28  cu.  yds.  brick  arch  at  $11.24 14.39 

]>92  cu.  yds.  rock  tiackins  at  $0.55 . .     1.06 

Labor  placing  1.92  cu.,yd.  rock  backing  At  $0.76     1.46 

Total     :_.:. . .  .  $32.55 

The  previous  remarks  about  train  service  apply  In  this  case  also. 
Not  much  has  ever  been  published  on  the  cost  of  tunnel  lining. 
Several  examples  of  such  cost  are  given  In  Gillette's  "Rock  Ex- 
cavation," but  the  costs  there  given  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  above  recorded.  In  making  comparisons,  however,  the  reader 
Is  cautioned  to  compare  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  lining  as  well 
as  the  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  tunnel.  The  character  of  the  ground 
and  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  Influence  the  thickness  of  the  lining 
used,  so  that  one  tunnel  may  contain  twic*  as  many  cubic  yards 
per  lineal  foot  as  another  tunnel  of  equal  size. 

Masonry  lining  put  in  at  the  time  of  construction  is  obviously 
cheaper  than  lining  put  in  to  replace  an  old  timber  lining.  Not 
only  does  the  passage  of  trains  delay  work,  but  the  cost  of  removing 
the  old  timber  lining  is  no  small  item  itself.  The  work  above 
described  involved  the  removal  of  an  old  timber  lining.  yetJt  was 
done  at  a  very  low  cost,  particularly  when  one  considers,  that  it 
was  done  by  company  forces  and  not  by  contract. 

Cost  of  Lining  a  1,000  Ft.  Railway  Tunnel.* — This  tunnel  was 
lined  with  concrete  side  walls  and  a  brick  arch,  the  length  of  the 
lining  being  about  1,000  lin.  ft.  The  two  concrete  side  walls 
averaged  3.2  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft.  of  tunnel,  and  the  cost  was  as 
follows,  per  cu.  yd. 

Per  cu  yd. 

1.1  bbl.  cement  at  $2.00 $2.20 

0.9  cu.   yd.   stone  at    $0.60 0.54 

0.5  cu.  yd.  sand  at  $0.12 , 0.06 

Tools    0.04 

Light     0.01 

Falsework,    timt)er    and  iron 0.07 

Labor  excavating  for  and  building  side  walls 1.75 

Engineer   and    superintendence 0.15 

Work   train    service............... 0.90 

Total     ,,rp. .«..«.,.. $5.75     -    ,{iT 

Laborers  received  $2.00  a  day  on  the  concrete  work.  "We  are 
unable  to  give  the  cost  of  the  labor  In  as  much  detail  as  was  given 
In  our  issue  of  July  17,  but  the  total  cost  per  cubic  yard  is  nearly 
the  same  in  both  cases.  The  cost  of  the  sand  was  merely  the 
cost  of  loading.  "Work  train  ser^'ice  (90  ets.  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete) 
covers  the  cost  of  hauling  sajid  and  broken  stone. 

There  were  four  rings  of  brick  in  the  arch  which  average  1.8 
cu.  yds.  per  lln.  ft.  of  tunnel.  The  brick  measures  2V^x3%x8  ln& 
The  cost  of  thJB  bridk  arch  was  as  foUof^^per  ctt.  yd. 
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Materials.  Percu.yd. 

1.1   bbls.   cement  at  $2.00 $2.20 

480   brick  at   $7.00 3.36 

0.4  cu.  yds.  sand  at  $0.50 0.20 

Total V....I-. .. .  .  .:....;.,.. ^5,7*  - 

Labor:   Excavating  aitd  Wepariilg  ifdr  ^ArtWtig:  '   '*^^-'    I.2S 
Moving   Centers. 

0.03  day  foreman  at  $4.00'.'.  ..■.■.■.■.■.'.!..'."  ■'.'.'.'. $0.12 

0.06  day  foreman    at    $3.50.  .  J. t!.'Q<l5  AihoW'. 0.21 

0.01  day  timekeeper  at    $2.50. 0.03 

0.02  day  blacksmith    at    $2.50 0.05 

0.27  day  laborer    at    $2.00 0.54 

0.39  day  at    $2.44. . ;.;.,.  .,.;..  ,i..>f,->.v^.«n.|Q-«f!i    .-!oi; 

Mixing  Mortar  and  Building  Brjck  Arch.;    ,   .,!   i.,nc.i  ..:.  ^ 

0.03  day  foreman    at    $4.00 $0.12 

0.06  day  foreman    at    $3.50 0.21 

0.01  day  timekeeper   at    $2.50 0.03 

0.05  day  brick  mason  at  $3.50.vi,i;J.  .i^i^iUyU.  .»»ip.  ^V'UM«6  .f>eau  . 
0.23  day  brick  mason  at  $3.0Okkw» 't..*U«M«-H«-*«»<)iO>§SkftiI  larj. 
O^day  laborer   at   $2.00.  .  . .  ,^  .^^,  .^,j.  ..^^^^  -jftrrti:  ^J^       ■      ' 

0.73  day  at  $2.65 .V.  Ai.  JV'X.  .^VVPJL  .(J|1.93 

,  Quarrying  Rock  for  and  Flllfti'i^  OV^f  Aroh. 

0.07  day  at   $2.15 $0.28 

Engineering    and    superintendence 0.16 

"Work    train    service 0.56 

Falsework,  timber  and  iron 0.07 

Tools,   light,   etc '. 0.05 

RBW   :      Summary  of  Brick  AT«ht"cH    .j^    000, f    £   oniniJ    \a   JaoO 

rtrit  •''^Materials     =. .'.  .•.  Juis  .^llav.  .<;/ Jt . ^i'l-wbcvf  &iTB^  Ivvnlf 

Labor,   excavating,   etc * .  .^i.-.  ./,ii,ft  .r.  .j^t^jj.  ,.A95  ,; 

Labor,  mix  mortar,  etc ,L . . . . , •'•  f T  1-93 

Quarrying  rock  and  fillirig  oVer^iTch'.'l  .•???..¥?.  r  0.15 

Engineering   and    superintendence i>u.  .;i .  -0.16    v/'U   i 

,  Work  .train    service 0.58 

•''False    work 0.07 

Tools,   light,   etc.. >..,..,.,.. '.    0.05 

Total     . . .  ^ . . .  ^ . . .  >  ^  m  ^ $9.63 

Nummary  of  Tunnel  Lining. Per  Un.  ft. 

3;.2  cu.  yd.  concrete  sldewalls  at  $5u72'.4;4i;w'.  ■.-...  .$18.30 
1,?  cu,  yd.  brl^ifi^  SkTfib  ^i«9.63.  .  ........ .7. ....  .  .17.33 

."iitotdi  •.•.;.;..■.■;.■.•.•.:.;.;.,. $35.63 

The  two  portals  were  of  concrete  and  each  contained  250  cu.  yds. 
The  average  cost  of  each  portal  ■was  as  followsc 

:;.b  .'..  •  o.:2;   r, •. 7 iJEfer portal.'  ,: 

275  bbls.  cement  at  $2.00 j  ^>  l*.>f»,x^^,ri^.,|    550 

225  cu.  yds.  rock  at  $0.60 ir>'i.i^' —r  »JVTtT-^A  .  ,^22    . 

110  cu.  Yds.  sand  at  $0.12 .!..  iVV.  •.'.*.  .V!^.??     '  13     '       ' 

Work  train  service. ..  I'} .  i.i  i .  .'JV f^;i*.>.if;e'J.  rtl  l*8if«   silt 

Lumber  for  forms .■.;.>.  ..,i.>»*.  ,,}|i;f>  »h<,:w.  .  fun;'u^fV'  ts>:m 

Labor,  erecting  and  rernovlng  fornis.,, ^.. . . .      140 

Labor  excavating  for  and  building  portals. . .....       500 

Engineering  and  superintendence .......'...■.  ^ .. .         50. 

Total  V.., .;,,^''.^',^.^_j^,jj, ,'.,,^,._,,./. ,-,j^..".'.. . ,,,'.'. .,?i,e^.8_^';  :\. . 

This  is  equlvalferilt  to  f«.45"per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  \n  the  jSortalk^ 
The  cost  of  two  portals,  $3,216,  dlatrljjuted  over  a  tunnel  1,000/1. 
long,  adds  $3.22  per  lin.  ftl  to  the  cost  of  the  riiaaonry  lining.     "^ 


Cost  of  a  Brick  and  Stone  Lining.— <The  Qsltsi  fft! 'tiiri«ele  nKove 
described  should  be  consulted  for  data  on  concrete  lining. )  Drinker 
gives  the  following-  data  ort  the  lining  or  Carr's  Tunnel  (S25  ft.) 
on  the  Penns>-lvania  R,  R  in  18S8-1869.  Brickwork:  609.000  brick 
in  the  arch:  (5  per  cent  broken  and  lo«t)  ;  10.44  bushels  of  neat 
cement  (no  sand  used  In  the  mortar)  laid  1.000  In-icks,  the  mortar 
forming  30  per  cent  of  the  brick  masonry ;  the  arch  was  25  Ins. 
thick,  24% -ft.  span  aAd  >-ft.  rise : 

'  '  CostperM. 

Bricks  f.   o.  b %  8.80 

Loss    in    handling 51 

Unloadipg  and  delivering 1.92 

Laying     .5.84. 

Cement     s.IO 


Total     ...■..•.>•.•..•.•••.•.•••.••••  ..-fM-lT 

Bricklayers  received  40  cts.  per  hr.;  helpers,  17%  ctsi  per  hr. ; 
carpenters,  27%  cts.  per  hr. ;  laborers,  17  eta  per  hr.  ^  ,  • 

Stonework:  1,730  perches  (25  cu  ft)  of  rough  masonr^  fbr  side 
walls,  presumably  sandstone;  187  perches  of  ring  stone;  25  perches 
wasted  In  dressing.    The  bench  walls  were  4  ft  wide  at  the- bottom, 

3  ft  at  the  top  and  ISift.  high :  '  . 

_ ;  Cost  per-perch. 
Quarrying    (1.730   perches)  ..,..,,>,*,,, T* *.,-!. l"  4.80 

(Jutting    (1.730   perches) ,..„..,,. 4.3« 

Hauling    (1.942    perches) ,..,.., lv«6 

Handling  and  laying   (1,917  perches)  .............  iAO 

Cement.  1.65  bu,  per  perch  (8. 1/6  per  cent. of  the.    *  •     ■ 
.  Masonry) .81 


■  "Total ?13.83 

Stone  cutters  and  masons  received  35  cts.  per  hr. ;  quarnrmen, 
17%  cts.;  laborers,  17  cts.  The  stone  side  walls  were  laid  in  8 
courses^  a\-eraging  2  ft.  thick  each;  hence  there  were  52,800,  sq.  ft 
of  beds  cut ;  and  estimating  each  stone  3  ft  long  and  dressed  for 
1%  ft.  back  of  the  face  on  joints,  there  were  14,300  sq.  ft.  of  joints; 
making  a  total  of  67,100  sq.  ft  of  cutting  which  cost  11.2  els. 
per  sq.  ft.  This  is  said  to  have  been  too  htgh  a  cost,  if  the  measure- 
ments were  correct.  ^  ■ 

Arch  centering  cost' $1,400,  to  which  was  added  $600  for  moving 
the  centering  forward  from  time  to  time;  making  $2.40  per  lin,  ft' 
of  tunnel,  to  which  must  he  added  $0.70  per  ft.  for  seafToldlng.  ' 
■f  Weights  and  Price  of  Rails. — Steel  rails  are  sold  by  the  ton  of 
S.S40  lbs.  The  standard  pric&  for  many  years  past  has  been  $2^ 
^r  ton  at  the  mills,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  etc.  Railways  have 
charged  one  another  %   ct.  per  ton-mile  freight  on  rails. 

Thfe  number  of  tons  of  rails  per.  mile  of  ■  sin^e  track  Is  exactly 

11  .    :•    -.■':     .  •'P.-r    :■     ..  •      .     :     •.      .,  ■:•;.    .:,•:..        -    ^    ■ 

—  of  the  weight 'flf  the  rail  In  pooiids  peryar*  ot  lengtic     7%us  a 

7  .  ■    ;  ,   •  'H    ;:'       ;  '  Mr,   -.-J.V.il    ■i'-/_iU.i:nf>j    ■•;/,-7i    ,-, 

track  laid  with  80-lb.  rails  •will  require  —  X  80  =  125.5  +  Ume  per 

,7 
mile  of  single  track. 
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Prices  of  Rails  Since  1876.* — We  publish  below  the  price  of  steel 
rails  at  Pittsburg  for  the  years  1876  to  1907  inclusive.  We  also 
include  the  price  of  iron  rails  from  1836  i^o  ,).S82.  ■,  After  the  last 
named  date  iron  rails  were  seldom  laid.       ;    )  • 

It  will  be  noted  that  since  1888  the  price  of  rails  has  never  varied 
much  from   the  present  price,   except  in  the  years  1897  and  1898, 

Price    op  Rails  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Statistical  abstracts  of  U.    S.   Dept.   Commerce   and   Labor,    1905, 

page   539.) 

(Ton  equals  2,240  lbs.) 

Price  per  ton,  Price  y«r  ton 

Tea,r.                                                      steel  rails.  Iron  rails. 

1876. .' .$59.25  $41.25 

1877 45.58  35.25 

1878... .'. ....42.21  33.75 

•  .irf      1879 ,;j.„<.^.Mi.^^.  ..*,..    48.21  41.25        ■ 

1880 .,./'.'.,../_.,  ^.,    67.52  49.25 

1881 ..:.-;'•'.  .'?.'???K'?H.'.;^'61.08  47.13 

^,fSi,;       1-882 ,1 .  tf<>  i!t:->.  ^^^c-^tS.SO  45.50.1- -r^ 

-'    i8l4:::::::::::::;:;::?v'?:!«::c!:' 30:75         i::-?  ^''"' 

1885. . . ..^';.t.v;;i;.Y.^«V.  Ci^ii^.'i-'  28.52  .  ;.j.J.x»J«BW 

1886 :vij.H;.    »4.52  .i>jH  J\Z 

1887 37.08  

1888. 29.83  .... 

1889 : ;  i  i.-; ;   2«:2r5f  >    "'•!T';'i'iV 

1890 ,,,,, 31.78    "  '         •      '    ^> 

1891 ,».v>, 29.93 

1892 30.00 

1893.  .  i<i\:ii>.Vli 28.12 

1894 >  >  > , .,»>,,....  V .    24-00 

1895. 24.33 

1896......  •.•.■.■..,.•......•.•.•.•...-..•.. -28.00  

1897 ^ ...wi..;.,^ 18.75  ....      ^_ 

norr    1898.  ..•!•?.  Tf^.-^l"^.  .^.H  .  V?'/(lW.  .*'-.^."^7.62  . .  .  ?ioj3 

H          il899!i!I-!;'iLry!i»iJ>J!«u»JH.'jflT. !..%)  28!l2  !!.v      'Tf- 

«     ,,1900..- .,,.,.,..,.,,„,rf..ri.,,^-,f.'   32.29  

1901 '^n-jn    .  n  n.t    ?'^  ^    gy  33 

■"'-  •  m2td'i9()7.*. ^^^^''.^^^^^':'■.':* .*'.'. 'f.'. 'v.' '28.00         !!!i     " 

■.■*\.i.       ■      '  -,  .      ,  , .  " - .. .    ■ 

W\\6  Cost  of  Triatk  Laylng.t— 'Contracts  for  track  laying  on  new 
railway  construction  are  not  at  all  uniform  as  to  specified  methods 
of  payment,  largely  because  of  varying  practice  as  to  the  time  and 
method  of  ballasting.  If  the  baliast  is  not  placed  at  the  time  of 
track  laying,  it  is  customary  to  divide  the  payment  for  track  work 
in  two  parts — (1)   track  laying  and   (2)   surfacing  track. 

Track  laying  involves  the  unloading  of  the  ties  and  rails  from 
the  cars,  trimming  the  earth  to  true  grade  to  receive  the  tlejB,  deliv- 
ering and  placing  the  tleaand)  riaUs;  thereon,, '^CUlfVinff.thftiriHIa  and 
Joining  thena.  '    ;:  •.-  :■    -j.   ■:   i  <      '.^  I     . 

The  railway  company  usually  «tands  the  cost  of  loading  the 
ties,  rails,  etc.,  at  the  material  yard  and  the  transportation  to  the 
aite"6T  trtok  laying  work.  This  expense  is  charged  upon  the 
railway  company's  books  as  "train  service." 


n 

:% 


^Engineering  Contracting,  July  8,  1908. 
^Engineering- Contracting,  Oct.  7,  1908. 
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f '  TJ^irfaclngr  track  consists  in  shovftlingr  earth  In  between  'the  ties, 
alisnfnff  the  track  and  tamping.  Where  suitaiile  material  lor  flllin^ 
between  the  ties  is  not  at  hanO,  It  Is  hauled  in  on  ears  at  the 
expense  of  the  railway  company,  and  the  contractor  loads  and 
i^nktads  these  cars  at  a-  separate  unit  price  agreed  upon.  Such, 
material  if  hauled,  in  is  usually  gravel,  and  is  called  ballast. 

On  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  the  contract  prices  for  track 
la>ing  and  surfacing  have  been  g.uite  constant  for  the  iast  30  yeaja, 
being  about  ?250  per  mile  for  track  Laying  and  |200  per  mile  for 
auj'facing.  The  engineer's  prelirainarj-  estimates  of  the  cost  pt 
"train  service"  have  usu^Jily,  lt>e^a, about  $100  a  mile,  but  the  actual 
cost  ha«r  ranged  from  ITS.t^  |l^^,.j|..;imle,     Summarizijng  wt    have: 

Per  mile. 

Tracking   laying    (contract   price): ,|250 

,  Surfacing    ( contract  price)  ^ 2Cmj 

y,         Train   service    (including  loading) 125 

.n  Total $575 

yfi:n    iK.ti    •/)[!.•■:_;-,,  >,  v  :,■  -  i 

i;<Of -t«9nree'  the  length  «f  all  permanent  siding  i»  included  in  arrivr, 

tag  at  the  mileage.  ,    ,    .  ,r 

In  addition  to  this  item  of  "^rain  service"  there  is  the  dost >«1^ 
transporting  workmen  to  the  site  of  the  work,  for,  under  tnost 
contracts,  the  railway  company  agrees  to  carry  the  contractor's 
workmen  free  over  its  own  lines.  The  railway  also  frequently 
agrees  to  carry  the  contractor's  plant,  including  animals,  free  for 
some  prescribed  distance.  This  cost  of  transporting  men  and  plant 
has  seldom  exceeded  $25  per  mile  of  track.  This  brings  the  total 
cost  up  to  about  $600  a  mile.  An  allowance  greater  than  this  is 
usually  an  error  on  the  side  of  liberality. 

The  item  that  we  have  called  "train  service"  is  commonly  under- 
estimated by  engineers  who  have  not  had  access  to  the  books  of 
railway  companies,  so  that  an  analysis  of  items  that  go  to  make  up 
this  cost  of  train  service  will  prove  of  decided  value  to  the  majority 
of  railway  engineers.     Such  an  analysis  follows: 

Per  day. 

1  engineman      $   3.60       .', 

1  fireman     : 3.00      ' ' 

1  conductor     1 3.00       .1 

2  brakemen    at    $2 4.00 

1  engine     T..50 

14  flat  cars  at  35  cts 4.90 

4   tons  coal  at   $3 Ip.OO 

^  Oil  and  waste 0.75 

T  Ttftal  ■  : .$31.35    I   '«  •> . 

■   0ii)     «!..       ..^^5^l:  »/"i!c.    itif.'i'i---    vr':     lu-     :ii-       <-  ,':     it.'.VV    -.•!-;: 

.b'inKiHMm^  vprnbers  we  m^,  c^,  it.  $^0,..  a.',d:!ty  ^  a,  tra|;^y^nd, 
train  crew.        ,7.     -      ■:  y^    •;.,.',,,    -/(Mu-i.     iliv.     .^ }     :     -i  ■!  ;r,nj:     ,   • 

It  must  be  remembei«A^4Shat':the'tiisdiit>crew  is  paia  byt  tSte'.xaoqtb 
and  not  by  th^  «ay.  Hence  the  average  number  of  miles  Of  track 
laid   per  month  should  be  divided  by   tiie  total  number  of  x.'orking 
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days  In  the  month  and  not  by  the  number  of  days  actually  worked 
In  arriving  at  an  average  daily  mileage  for  track  laying  to  be 
divided  into  the  cost  of  train  service.  -  .i    ..,    .,         n;     hj  -./.'.: 

It  mtist  also  be  remeitibefed  that  the  ftumb'er'bf  ti'aiiift  r«tfAtM 
can  not  be  determined  by  the  average  haul  of  materia^-' but  4ftf"te« 
longest  haul  from  the  material  yards  to  the  front.        ''  "  '''*'' 

Usually  three  trains  are  needed  in  building  a  long  line,  where 
tfie  track  laying  gang  is  large  enough  to  lay  2  miles  of  track  a  day 
whien  working.  Due  to  spells  of  bad  weather,  delays  occasioned  by 
non-completion  of  bridges,  etc.,  the  monthly  average  will  not  be 
riiorb  than  4()  miles,  or  1.5  miles  per  working  day.  Hence  3  trains 
at  f40  e^luals  $120,  which  divided  by  1.5  miles  gives  $80  per  mile 
for  train  service. 

To  this  must  be.  add.ed  the  cost  of  unloading  •  rails  and  ties  in 
the  material  yard.  The  rails  and  fastenings  weigh  about  120 
tons  per  mile,  and  the  ties  weigh  about  200  tons  per  mile  of  track. 
Practically  all.  the  steel  has  to  be  unloaded  and  loadqd  again, 
but  usually  the  ties  are  delivered  with  such  regularity  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  them  needs  to  be  stored.  Contract  prices  for 
loading  rails  at  10  cts.  a  ton  are  not  uncommon,  although  the 
price  frequently  runs  as  high  as  25  cts.  By  common  forces,  ma- 
terials should  be  unloaded  and  reloaded  for  25  eta.  a  ton.  Hence, 
if  all  the  track  materials  were  thus  handled,  the  yard  expense  would 
not  exceed  $80  per  mile  of  track.  Under  ordinary  conditions  not 
mftre  than  half  tho.  materials  are  thus  handled  in  the  yard,  so  that 
the  yard  cost  averages  about  $45  per  mtle  of  track.  Adding  thia  to 
the  item  of  train  service  We  have  the  total  of  $125  per  mile  of  track, 

as  above   stated.  .,■  .-;     ^■■■i\\tf~>:.:-.    v.j         .■.,.:■:     ;      '■■'•■-      i:i;'-ii;    --      ;■;     '>-.(.i  .• 

Where  all  the  track  Is-'-^tf^W'Unasted- it ''6hd&,'''lhfe"pt^«*«t' 
practice' fe  to  'Iheltrde'tfte-'toStef  ''suVfaclng  track^  as  fen  part  of  "the 
cost  of  ballfeisting.  ;  •       ,  ■ 

To  Indicate  how  the  cofttrtjifit  prices  run  under  such  conditions, 
we  may  cite  thfe  t)<dsr  d«  the' Portland  &.  Seattle  Ryi.ilm  t9<)«,  which 
were   as   follows:       ■^ '■''  '''■  '  ■      -  '■'■'" 

Track  lay}ng.  Including  loading  of  track  materials  but  not 
including  unloading  In  the  yard,  $300  per  mile. 

Tie  plating  X'fially  .tie  platedp,  $75  per  mile. 

Labor  on  single  tie  plates,  1%   cts.  each. 

Labor  on  switches,  $25  each. 

Ballast,  27   cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

This  price  is  for  gravel  ballast  and  includes  all  the  cost  of 
loading  and  unloading  the  same  and  tamping  it  under  the  ties, 
and  lining  Up  the  track,  but  does  not  include  the  train  service  nor 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  steam  shovel  which  is  furnished  bv  the 
railway  company.  The  train  service  rarely  exceeds  8  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
and  another  1  rt.  will  usually  cover  steam  shovel  repairs  and 
depreciation.  This  9  cts.  added  to  the  contract  price  of  27  cts.  gives 
a  total  of  36  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  ballast  In  placft,,  SlWs  is 
a  liberal  estimate  under  ordinary  conditions.  .j.n.    - ,. 


"Wfrglve  the  following  as  conflrmlng  the  abO««  given  estimate 
of  $1B0  per  mile  for  "train  service."  yard  work  and  transportation 
of, men  in  traclt  laying: 

■  On  the.  Seattle  and  Montana  Ry.,  built  in  liUl,  the  train  service, 
^tC,  cost  $67  per  mile  of  track  for  78  miles. 

',,]On  the  Idaho  division  of  the  Great  Northern  Ry.  <110  miles 
long),   huilt.ln   13i>.2,   the  train  -service,  etc..  cost  |;^23  per   mfl^  o£ 

track.       -.      ■    '  • 

On  the  Cascade  dfelsKW 'of  tte  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  built  in  1SS4, 
the  cost  of  train  service,  etc..  wa;^  ^ITO  per  npaie  of  track.  This  waa 
a  difficult  section  over  the  Cascade  Mountains.  On  an  easier  sectloii" 
^e  corresponding  cost  was  $15^  per  mile. 

,-,.On  the  Snake  ftiver  branch  of  the  O.  R  &  N.,  buiU  in  1899,  the. 
Cbst  of  train  service,  etc.,  was  $154  per  mile,  to  which  must  b© 
added  $18  per  mile  for  the  cost  of  transporting  men,  etc. 

It  will,  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  engineers  quite  commonly 
underestimate  the  total  cost  of  track  laying  and  surfacing.  Fre-! 
quently  estimates"  may  be  seen  that  contain  no  allowance  \»-hatever 
lor  train  ser\-ice  and  work  at  the  material  yards.  .      . 

Cost  of  Tracklaying,  M.,  St.  Paul  &  S.  8  .M.  Ry.— AtoOat  263  niJf«( 
of  track  were  laid  in  1892-3  from  Valley  City  across  North  Dakota.' 
The  tracklaying  and  surfacing  were  done  by  the  railway  company, 
not  by  contract.  The  track  was  72-lb.  rails  laid  on  16  ties  to  the 
iO-rt.  rail.  The  construction  train  was  made  up  of  32  cars,  the  loco- 
motive- being  In  the  middle  of  the  train.  The  nejtt  ear  behind  the 
locomotive  was  an  ordinary  flat  car  loaded  \^•ith  telegraph  material ; 
then  followed  15  box  cars  loaded  with  ties.  In  front  of  the  locomo- 
tive were  the  following  cars.  No.   1  being  the  one  farthest  fronL 

No.  1,  Pioneer  car.  This  was  double  deqk,  containing  blacksmith 
shop,  store  room,  general  foreman's  office;  telegraph  office,  two  sleep- 
ing rooms,  and  three  extra  berths.  In;  front  of  the  car  was  a  plat- 
form carrying  extra  splice  bars,  bolts  and  spikes. 

No.  2,  store  car.  This  was  double  deck,  and  had  a  store  room  for 
provisions  ajid  one  for  clothes,  sleeping  berths  for  cooks  and  a 
sleeping  apartment  above. 

Nos.  3  and  4,  dining  and  sleeping  cars,  double  deck. 

No.  5,  kitchen  car,  single  deck-  .  -   ,     y,- 

No.  6,  dining  and  sleeping  car,  double^deck. 

No.   7,  feed  and  fuel  car,  ordinary  box  car.     ;    ,        ; 

No.  8,  water  car,  flat  car  with  a  2,000-gal.  taid(..atje^cb  aid. 

Nos.  9  to  16,  flat  cars  w^ith  rails  and  spikes.  ,  .. 

"Work  commenced  at  7  a.  ro.,  the  teams  hauling  ties  from  the 
Cve  rear  cars.  The  ties  were  shoved  from  the  car  down  a  tie  chute, 
provided  with  three  rollers,  and  were  loaded  into  a  Y-shaped  rack 
on  a  wagon  holding  25  ties.  The  rails  were  unloaded,  onto  the 
ground  from  both  sides  of  the  cars,  and  the  train  pulled  back  out 
of  the  way.  The  rails  were  loaded  onto  two  "iron  cars"  and  hauled 
to  the  end  of  the  track  by  horses.  The  iron  car  gang  would  "drop" 
100  rails  (1,500  ft.  of  track)  in  half  an  hour..  As  soon  as  a  pair  was 
dropped  upon  the  ties,  a  hook  gage  was  thrown  over  them,,  at  tjie  for- 
ward end.  and  the  horse  pulled  the  car  f«rward  30  ft.     Tw«  more 
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rails  were  th^  rnli^out, 'aria'SS  oteV    The  tracHaylng  force  was  as 

f ollowS •T'*""-   '    ■'"'■'■•    '<'1<J''''    f'  •  ••     Hi;;;)"   •!.-/]     ,i..,-        ,■    .„■ 

'"•'•'      "    '     Per  day. 

I^bn  ear  gang,  who  dropped  rails,  22  men  at  $2.25 .?  49. 5'^ 

Strappers,  who  adjusted  and  bolted  splices,  6  men  at  J2.00. .  .  12.00 

Spike  peddlers,  ,2  men  at  |1.50 3.00 

Tie-spacing  gang,  12  men  at  $1.50. '...... . .  18.'00 

Mten  lining  ties,  with  rope  and  stakes,  2  men  at  $1.75. :  < . . .  Jv  3.50 

Men  spacing  joint  ties,  2  men  at  $1.75 3.50 

Men  leveling  grade  cut  by  tie  wagonp,  4  meiji  a^,$1.50 6.00 

Spikers,   16  men  at   $2.00 ........;..'.........■ 32.00 

Nippers,  holding  up  end  ties  for  Spikers,  8  men  at  $1.50 12.00 

Tracklining  gang,  6  men  at,  $1.75 10.50 

Teamsters  for  tie  wagons    ($35  per  mo.  and  board),  40  men 

at    $2.00 , /; .' :}'. . . .  .  80.00 

Men  unloading  ties  from  ears,  15  men  at  $1.75.  .•..;.'.  '.■; 26.25 

Men  unloading  rails  and  fastenings  from  cars,  4  men  at  $1.75  7.00 

Telegraph  gang,  8  men  at  $1.75..  . . .  .^ ., 14.00 

Telegraph  operator   ($50  per  mo.),  1  man  ait  $2.00. '.. 2.00 

DHvera  Of  iron  car  horses,  2  men  at  $1.75.  .'J.'. . .  . .  l 3.50 

Blacksmith,  1  man  at  $2.25... :. 2.25 

Night  watchman,  1  man  at  $1.50 1.50 

Cooks  (.?50  peif  mo.),  2  men  at  $2.00.  ..'..... 4.00 

Baker,  working  nights,  1  man  at  '$2.50.  .  i  .• -2.50 

Waiters.  5  men  at  $2.Q0i.  . j  .  .'.  .,.  ;..>..  i?< 10:00 

Storekeeper,   1  rpan  at   $2.50 2.50 

Foremen   ($65  per  mo.  each),  5  men  at  $2.80 14.00 

General  foreman  ($150  p^r  mo.);  1  man  at  $6.00 6.00 

,,      Total  ............................  . . .,  . . ,,. .  . $325.50 

!■•  Note  that  the  teams  of  horses  are  not  included,  but  the  drivers  of 
the  teams  are  Included  in  the  above.  The  men  were  boarded  for 
$3.50  a  week,  and  this  was  deducted  from  the  wages  of  all  except 
teamsters.     ■'Ij'-  .        '  ,.;■■•.■'. 

The  averag«!^Ilywagw  of  these  167  Btt^  was  '$1.95. 

The  telegraph  gahg,  conisisted  of  8  men  and  1  foreman.  The  cedar 
poles  were  25  ft.  long,  spaced  30  to  the  mile,  set  5  ft.  in  the  ground. 
The  wire  was  stretched  from  a  reel  on  a  small  hand  wagon  pushed 
by  the  metii  ' 

This  force' of  167  men  and  kbout  90  horses  avfet-aged  3  miles  of 
track  per  day.  If  we  consider  horses  (not  including  driver)  as 
costing  $1  per  day,  we  have  a  total  daily  cost  of  $415.56,  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  operating  two  locomotives  and  trains;  which  may  be 
rated  at  $40  each  (including  wages,  fuel,  interest  and  depreelatltjh ) . 
This  brings  the  total  cost  to  $495.50  per  day,  or  $165  per  tnlle, 
including  the 'erecting  of  the  telegraph  line,  but  hot  ihcludlngr  the 
cost  of  surfacing  the  track.  On  orte  occasion  the  ab6\'^  fOrce  laid 
4{  miles  in  lb  hrsi'  Iri 'dry  open  country,  like  North  Dakota,  this 
method  wds  faster  than  working  with  trade  machines  and  no  mor^ 
Expensive.'  In  swamp,  very  hilly  or  tlmheifed  CbUiiti^,'- 'thfe'ti-acR* 
Ikyirt^' machines  are  especially  serviceable.  •  ' 'ntf    [v^-,'--'-" 

•''The  trabk  surfacing  gangs  followed  t"he  tracklayers  and  surfaced 
fee  track  so  &s  to  make  a  safe  roadway  ahd'  pre\  ent  bending  of  the 
rails'  and  Splices  before  the  ballasting  was  done.  TRiese  gangs 
iiumbcfefel  40  to  45  men  under  a  forcma'n  and  sub-foreman.  About 
250  men  wW-e  required' for  surfacing,  and  they  went  to  and  fi-orn 
work  On  hand  cars,  their  boarding  cars  being  located  on  the  sidings 
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which  were  put  Ip  about  every  10  miles.  If  these  jnen  received 
$1.50  per  day,  the  surfacing  cost  $375  per  day,  or  $125  per  mile. 
Hence  the  total  cost  of  laying  and  surfacing  woulff  be  $29t)  per  mflfc 

Cost  of  Tracklaying,  50-lb.  Rails.— In  1S81  the  foHowlirg  gah^ 
averaged  one  mile  of  track  laid  per  day  by  contract.  The  track 
was  not  surfaced  by  this  force. 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  "surfacing,"  nor  does  it  include 
•train  service." 

Tie  gang:  -Pm^a^.-   ■     ■ 

'•Av.'.i      \  pcmel  q?acer.   at   |£.&0.' ..».. .  mVc  1i.Mc  .^iG^j 

1  tie  surfacer,  at  $1.50 1^  . 

2  tie  liners,  at   $1.50 mtl    ■"*" 

,i  3  tie  imloaders,  at  $1.50 i,5ft  ^..nv 

'  6  tie  spreaders,  at  $1.50 9Xk  ^^°^ 

i.  1  waterboy,  at  $1.25 1.26 

1   foreman,  at   $3.00 3.00 

11  Iron  gang. 

^.,        1  gager,    at   $2.00 « ,^,.. ...,.  .,.>..       ZjOO    , 

ffohfw     2  heelers,   at   $2.«0. .  .1  :l.Vt.fe  i  ;(''.':;'?.?'M.'.'  'fMKW'''  ^^ 

—  -  i  l^JJ^rS  ^  ll:§?!:::!"::f:^?r^::Tf::r??-  i^^  '' 

efidw      1  waterboy,  at  M.2S. ......  ^.. ...  ;:ias3.fi<ji'.6;iJ  Uti^b&ol 

1   foreman,  at   $3.00.^ S.QO 

TOdJon         Front    gang.              "^  ^^i    -    9iiJ 

.rfT,      ,  1  tie  spacer,   at  fl^fa,^. .....-, ^^S^'ui  08 

®"^         1  spike  peddler,   at  $1.55 . . 1.50'         *" 

a  nippers,  at  $l;BO 3.ftO 

4  spikers,   at   $2.00 'n.ihi 

5  strappers,   at   $1.50 T.r.'^ 

ftH  5    1..    1  waterboy,   at   $  1.2.5 ;  _  '■ 

^'•■'  •        1  foreman,  at   $3.00 C  '  0 

bm:  ■"■.:       Tie  loading  gang.     :         : 

1  foreman,  at   $3.00 ,  <^,  ..„^,.,, . . .        3..0Q:  „t 

Backspiking  gang.  ..u  ./ii.u  .     ,!  ni 

:::              1     tie  spacer,  at  $L50 ba^Att.  ^ u*.  1-50  -^a^^ 

2  spike   peddlers    ;,r    Ji  :  i 3.00 

8XJ.7. ;,    4  nippers,  at    -'                     R  "fi           - 

•^            8  spikers,  at    >                     16.00 

•*^     -1  waterboy,   a;    : :.-    1.23 

8tlod  '    1  foreman,  at   $3.00, 3.C»a,  .":  ed* 

Lining  gang, 

tftfi  q:-    5  men,    at    $1.50...:..:..... 7.50.){j  m> 

Backfillmg  gang.  ,  . 

©•LB   V. 15  men.    at.  $1.5.0. .ijti^^ .,;,{.  .adi  .blij<.'i''i. .  j»-ieae«i-2?:5»iLi    -^rf 

1  waterboy,   at   $1.25 » , 1.25 

ed  nc.    1  forentan,  at  ^3.»0r.a..;ai.trift.?6P/«.?U.  ?i..  s.OQt-ial*! 

Hauling   gang.                                             ...,-■  ._ 

18  teamsters,  at  $1.80 :'"':: Z1.\^          '^ 

r  .         .,1  waterboy.  a,t  $J..^5..,j;. ,r,_^  ^«..i,.^.^  ^ 1.25 

^             40  mules'  feed,  at  Jo.  40.  ?fTF.r. ...?:. !•?  no 

1  wagon   master,'  at  ,$3.00, ,: .  •>.'.>.. 3.00           r 

General   force. 

1  camp  boss,  teamster^  camp,  M!#2i25 2.25           -'' 

1  blacksmith,    at    $2.25,. ..,...,  ^. .,,. ,  2.25 

2  night  watchmen,  i^  $T.25<  .  .^Af.  HP.  an.'l£*J-S?«  iT  liStfeoO 

1  tool   man,   at   $2.00 .^  .  ..^ .^y- ...^..,^f . . .    -   2.Q0  .        . 

1   bookkeeper,    at   $4.00. .  . . .  ....'J:  ?°??.  .*. 4.00      '  " 

1   superintendent,   at  t5.00.,,.i;,  .«;.>i^  ,.T. ,  «  ■  •  •  -        5.*f 

Material  train,  fuel  and  wages. ............ 2A.\ 

-    .    ~  ■  '•■    '  -       '-         •-'1    -iKlca    n\:      :■./       .;<_n ^   '   .:    ,1 

Total  per  day  and  per  mile IZecst         ,^ 
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The  force,  as  above  glv^n,  can  lay  1  %  tailes  of  steel  track  per  d^y, 
b^Ujt  cannot  keep  up  the  bacH  fl(o.rk:an.d  .average  iftu<<h  ji^pr^  than  f^p 
^^  s^H,  t>es  are  ful,l,,spy£ed  ;^45-jtiep,.t5k  a4p-^j;ji^3J4t  5%ll^,^eel 
rails:  The  ties  and  steel  are  delivtetefl  to  the  contractor  on  cars  at 
the  last  side  track ;   and  side  tracks  are'  attout  8  miles  apart. 

A  material  train  is  made  up  of  10  tie  cars,  each  holdiiig  135  ties, 
and  3  st^el  ears,  each  holding  60  rails.  This  train. ift  at  the  boarding 
train  ate  a.  m.,  in  time  to  take  the  force  to  the  ft-ottt  alter  break- 
fast. The  backfillers,  liners  and  backsplkers  are  dropped  where 
work  had  stopped  the-  day  before;  ^i(J,tlje  10  car!^  of  ties  (which 
are  in  the  rear,  of  the  loconiotive)  are  uncbupled  far  enough  back  tp 
^ve  the  train  room  to  move  ahead  with  the  3  cars  of  steel  (which 
are  in  front  of  the  locomotive)  as  far  as  the  "iron  car"  upon  which 
30  rails  at  a  time  are  loaded  and  pushed  up  front.  The  two  un- 
loadersJLfl  the  iron  gang  assist  In  loading  the  iron  car; 'and,  while 
the  rails  on  the  Iron  car  are  Tjeihg  laid,  they  throw  off  another 
30  rails  from  the  flat  cars  ready  to  be  loaded  on  the  iron  car.  The 
10  cars  of  ties  are  brought  up  as  fast  as  the  track  will  allow,  and 
only  enough  are  unloaded  by  the  tie  loaders  at  one  time  to  keep  the 
wagons  busy.  At  noon  the  train  carries  the  force  back  to  dinner,  the 
empty  flat  cars  are  sidetracked,  and  another  train  of  10  tie  cars  and 
3  steel  cars  brought  up  In  time  to  take'  ^he  men  back  after  dinner. 

In  laying  the  track,  the  panel  spacer  \(^lth  a  30-ft.  pole  and  pick 
keeps  far  enough  ahead  to  do  duty  as  the  roadmaster.  The  front 
gangs  of  spikers  (2  on  each  rail)  spike  3  ties  in  each  panel,  always 
the  joint  and  the  6th  and  11th  ties,  skipping  4  ties  each  time.  Of 
the  5  strappers,  one  untrims  the  plates,  leaving  plates,  nuts  and  bolts 
on  the  joint  tie,  and  the.  other  4,  working.  2  on  a  side,  strap  up  and 
bolt  the  joints.  Should  the  backspikers  get  behind,  they  are  assisted 
by  the  frontsplkers.  Should  the  backfillers  get  behind,  they  are 
reinforced  by  the  tie  gangs,  and  the  Iron  gang  and  strappers  can  be 
putting  in  the  sidings.  ,,     ■-, 

Of  the  teams,  16  are  used  to  haul  ties,;  t  ^4*  P^^^  ^^^  ^^°''^  ^^^'  ^"*^  * 
to  haul  water  to  the  boarding  train.  The  16  'teams  haul  14  loads  of 
12  ties  gach  per  day,  making  2i688  ties. 

Cost'ivf  Tracklaylna  on  the  A.,  T,  &  S.  Fe  R.  R.— With  a  well- 
organized  force  the  cost  of  laying  and  surfacing  the  Arkansas  City 
extension  of  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe,  in  1888,  was  $292  per  mile  for  a 
month'»~5Kork.     On"  the  same  road  the  following  force  laid  2  miles 

per  da#:':^'-? '-  ■■'  ^'^"   ■'■''■   "'  ''"'^ 


tt£-K            7^tf«»»i^^  f  ?H»»nT  rr^o  (?oJ'j~  PPP4W*Mni<»t. 

15  men   nmniacT '^tnn>  -  aar%  at  *^^i%B  bis! 

2  men  unloading  Iron,  at  91.7  ^-ow"^  ^-^ 

24  men   sinklnp.   at   $1.75 .^q^joist^ 

8  nv-n    «r;,i.'.,r-     4t   J1.75 USWo  aJti 

„,.    ^.       &  m                                -   and   '•^uarui*-  ^  ,{j{^ 

4  hil:.  ..;..;.„   v.  aC  ♦l.TSl '. ! '. '. ' T"«ft,  Ic'nl 

7  men  selling  "juint  and  center"   ties.  .^ 

2  men  ° carrying  gages.- at  $1.75. 

2  men  distributing  spikes,  at  |1<»5. 

-  1  man  caring  for  tools,  at  )1.7a ......        i.To 

42  men  bedding  tie?,  at  J1.40. .w.;...      5S.80 

.12  men    ("nippers'),  at  fl.^O... ,..».,..^..  w.  <m. 

18  nfien   handling  ties,   at    $1.40 

.  2  men  stretching  tie  line,  at  %l.i6....  ^ff^rp- 
4  men  carrying  vater,  at  $1.40.  .,.■..'.■. ...  .  . 

1  general    foreman...  .•..•.•.".•..■.■..;."... o.33 

1  foreman   iron  -car .■.-.■.•.-.•.•.•.•.•.-.•  .•.-.•:•-•.■ 2. 50 

1  foreman   tie    bedding.  .-.■. .  .• 2  50 

1  foreman  handling  ties 2.50 

1  foreman  tracklinlng 2.50 

1   foreman  spiking  gang. '  '■ 

10  extra  rrien.  at   $1.40 

22  teanis  hauling   ties.'  al  $3.50.  ,; 

1  team  hduling  Iron  car,  at  $3.'50 o..j'j 

Total  laying  2  miles  at  $170:76 $341.53 

-  -.H      F,     .11     .&     .?  •:- 

In  addition  to  this  the  «u^c|pc  of  2  :.  r  day  coat 

as  follows: 

Surfacing. 
80  shovelers,  at   SI. 40 ? :  1 2.20 

2  "back-bolters,"   at    $1.73 ."..7 '• 

1  foreman  raising  track 2  •   i 

1  foreman 2.5  J 

'    Total  surfacing  2  miles  at  $60.10; '.$120.20 

Train  Service  and  General. 

Superintendent    of    trackla:.-:re J    "  ■' "v 

Timekeeper ;   • 'i 

Train  and  engine  crews 1-5.04 

.\ ^'         Engineerinjg    .  ^ 10.97- 

^o  Total,  train  crews,  etc..  2  miles  at  SI  7.00.  .  .-..^4.01  ' 

Summary.  -Per  mile;  =  -    '" 

Tracklaying .4170.75^ 

TracTcsurfacing c  0. 1  •< 

f"         Train   service,   etc "7 

T;      '  Total     ......,.,..„...,.. ,...,...^..,?;}47.86  .  . 

'  This  does  not  Ineftde  the  <*&at  of  strpplyllttg  juid  distributing  of 
ballast  by  train.  On  the  Lamed  branch  15  miles  were  laid  in  T  isLyv, 
but  under  the-  favorable,  circutnftstance  ot  light :  grades:,' light'  "Woi^ 
light  earth  for. ballast,  and  roadbed  In  first^-dass  condition: j>   . "   ! 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  "train  service"  appears  JMt'-tH^ -In- 
clude the  delivery  of  materials  from  material  yards,  nor"  does  It  In- 
clude fuel,  and  interest  and  depreciation  on.. plant. 

Cost  of  Tracklaying,  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  R.  R.— Some  rapid  work 
was  done  {18S9)  In  the  extension  of  the  A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Hy.  from 
Stockton,  Cal.,  to  Port  Richmond.     The  rails  were  laid  with  broken 
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joints,  17  ties  per  rail.  One  stretch  of  11  miles  (62% -lb.  rails)  was 
laid  at  tlie  rate  of  2,846  ft.  per  day,  with  a  force  of  45  men,  on  level 
grade.  Another  stretch  of  17  miles  (75-lb.  rails)  was  laid  at  the 
rate  of  3,500  ft.  per  day,  with  48  men,  on  a  descending  grade  of  1%, 
with  curves  at  intervals  of  %  mile.  The  best  day's  work,  on  the 
level  grade,  was  5,400  ft.,  with  52  men.    The  force  was  as  follows: 

Foreman     1 

Sub-foreman    3 

Strappers 4 

Iron  car  men. 10 

Spikers 8 

Nippers     .  .• 4 

y           Tie    line    mall.-.  .• 1 

Lining    ties. 2 

Tie    plater 1 

Spike     peddler 1 

Spacing    ties . , .  .  2 

Spacing    rails 2 

:6ack  bolting    2 

J,            Tie     carriers. 10 

Picking  up   materials 1 

Total 52 

Cost  of  Tracklaylng,  P.,  S.  &  N.  R.  R.— Mr.  G.  C.  Woollard 
gives  the  following  on  tracklaylng  on  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  & 
Northern  R.  R.  The  length  of  track  laid  was  8  miles.  "With  a  gang 
of  46~  men  and  3  foremen  the  average  day's  work  was  2,870  ft.  of 
track  laid;  the  best  day's  work  was  3,290  ft.  There  were  18  men- 
and  a  foreman  in  the  tracklaylng  gang;  17  men  and  a  foreman  In 
the  supply  gang;  11  men  and  a  foreman  in  the  backtieing  gang. 
Beside  these  men  there  were  a  locomotive  engineer,  fireman,  con- 
ductor and  a  brakeman.  No  teams  were  used.  Trucks  passed  one 
anothe^r  by  raising  one  truck  to  a  vertical  position  on  the  cross-ties 
and  then  allowing  it  to  drop  back  to  an  oblique  position,  keeping  it 
from  turning  over  by  means  of  a  prop  while  the  loading  truck 
passed.  There  Were  18  oak  ties  to  a  rail,  and  rails  were  85-lb.  All 
the  work  was  on  a  2%  down  grade,  which  facilitated  delivery  of 
materials  by  gravity. 

Cost  of  Tracklaylng  with  Machines.  —  Tracklaylng  machines 
do  not  lay  the  tr^tk,  but  merely  facilitate  the  delivery  of  ties  and 
rails  on  a  series  of  rollers  from  the  cars  to  the  tracklaylng  gang 
of  men.  In  rugged  or  swampy  country  a  tracklaylng  machine  Is 
especially  economic,  because  the  ties  cannot  be  easily  delivered  by 

te^im&         ;  ;      ;' 

,jI-:Wlth  a  Holrtian  tracklaylng  machine,  120  miles  of  the  Washing- 
ton County  Ry.  ("Maine)  were  laid  in  1899.  The  best  day's  work 
was  2  miles  laid  in  9  hra  with  110  men.  ;     '  is 

On  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Ry.,  with  a  gang  of  SS'th^h 
and  a  Holman  machine,  1^  mlleS  per  day  were  laid  at  a  cost  of  |100 
per  ml  lei     The  rails  were  65rlb.  rails,  with  18  ties  to  a  rail.    Curves 

,f»f,  j°  to  10  rvtvra,  Jajd.  EQtially  good  work  was  done'vrfth  the  Harrts 
JlE^cklaying' macOiine.     '.:.■.;  .:■,;  •,•..■,■■1.:        .    ;     ■;  ..!-')  ,•    .;' 


.  fUfi  <tbe  Chicago.-  Qpck  Island  St  Pt^ific  I(y.,.  1,300  miles  of  traclc 
were  laid  with  a  Harris  machine  in  1886  and  1887.  The  average  cost 
of  laying.  ^  ipiles  per  day  was  as  follows : 

'/  '      ;  ■  ;■    '.'.'..'..    .    '.'.'.'.    .  -'.  -  P'Tday. 

1  general    foreman j         00 

;  Assistant  fteemen,  «tt'^i^ '. o.OO 

-at    12 21S.00     ,   .„ 

nd  train  ct*^*' 2O.d0       '~ 

TuUil,    'J.   miles.    -^  - 

To  this  must  be  adde<l  *iv  pci  smic  lui  pitrp^n^."i\  wuik  in  irans- 
feri-Tng  material' to  cars  In  the  yard,  and  $5  per  mile  rqj,alty  for  use 
of ,  the  .Harris  machine,  br^^rinst  the  tpt^  to  jl40  per  rii^le.  It  will 
be  riotei  that  tiiis  doe's  hot  Include  tie,  cp^  Of  surfacing. 

.Xf>f  ^iipjcpis   machine  is,  said    tjO    be   quicker    than    ^e   Holman, 
^hej;«^  IdtOg  s^reftches  ^e  to  ^.  l^idy    but  the  Holman  is  more  eco- 
nomical for  short  stretches  or  where  delays  are..ifreauent.  as  tbe.' 
gang  is  smaller.  '■■>il--<  -j.-.i'Ina  h-tjs-.'     r    ,  iliij/  n  ,.:!   .  r-i 

^'Another  maxdUne-tbat  lias  been:  eoctedsiwriy  traed  is  tficReberti.^ 

The  Hurley  Trackla>ing  Machine  Co.,  of  Chicago,  make  an  ^-^' 
cellent  machine  with  which  2  td  '■*  tirtres  per  day  can  be  laid  and 
qiiatterspiked  with  a  gang  of  -40  men".  * 

Cost  pf  Uaying  a  Narrow  Gage  Track. — Where  ties  and  rails  are 
duniped'  along  fn  small  piles,  and  where  rip  grading  has  to  be  done, 
a  gang  of  3  men  will  average,  210  ft,  of  track  laid  in  ll)  hfs.  This 
applies  to  a  light  3-ft.  ga^e  track  made  of  30-!b.  ralis  on'  6  X  6-pi. 
ties,  5  ft.  long,  spaced  3-ft.'  Centers,  wlth  wages  at  15  cts. 'pei"  ixt^^. 
the  labor  cost  is  practically  2  etsi  pet  fti  of  Irkck,  or  ?100  per  mifti,' 
aftei^  the  materials  are  delfv-ered.      "  "    ''  '-•'    '  ^ 

A  Method  of  Unloading  Ralls.— An. effective  method  of  unloadiflg 
rstHs,  along  a  track  where  new  rails  are  to  be  put  in,  is  as  follows; 
TJiie  car  is  provided  with  a  tail  board  that  hangs  down  and  drags 
along  on  the  track,  forming  an  inclined  plane.     A  hook  on  a  rope.  Is ' 
hooked  into  a  rail,  and  another  hook,  on  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  Is" 
hooked  over  a  tie.     As  the   car  moves  slowly  forward  the  rail  is 
dragged  out.     By,ha\'lng  two  of  these  ropes  and  hooks,  pulling  out' 
two   rails    at   a'  time.    Tl'  rails   were   unloaded   in    25    nriins.    from   a 
drop  end  gondola,  and  S  6  rails  in  42  xriins.  from  a  solid  end  gondola. 

Cost  of  Renewing  Rails  on  the  C.^.C,.,  C.  &  j^|:,  L. .  Ry.* — The  fol- 
lowing is  given  by  Mr.  John  Barth.  and  relates  to  the  cost  of  taJo^^ 
up  80-lb.  rail  and.  laying  90-lb.  rail.  ^.^ 

,  T«  tmload  the  new  rail  I  used,  a  rail  unloader,  which  was  opi- 
ated by  ^ir(  [furnislied  by  the  work  «Dgin£V'  wbicli  took  a  fQremaijir 
and  five  men  besides  the  train   crew  to  operate.     Any  good  handy; 
man  coviUd  run  the  loader.     I  made   coniparison  with  loading  .and 
imloading  ran,  and.fpund  }:hat  we  could  hajidle  the  rail  considerably 

—- .  vja  ''1    ■/..];  .  oriJ 

•£:nflineert«<r-C!««»fag?^M».  Pot.   6.  1909.  j.^^ 
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cheaper   with   the   machine.  'It 'cost  to   unload- tKe  hiiw'  t^ 'i^d 

fastenings,  per  mile:-  ''   •  '''•'  ■'      '  ■      ''   '■  '■     •  " '''    ''  '''< 

Labor ; %  9.75 

Work    train    service 9.58 

•Fuel,   oil  and  waste 7.58 


Making,  per  mile  for  unloading,  a  total  of $26.91 

This  was  on'  single  track  where  we  had  an  average  of  17  trains 
during  the  10  working  hours.  To  get  the  above  estimate  of  cost  of 
unloading  I  took  total  cost  of  unloading  65  miles  of  rail,  and  divided 
by  65  which  gives  the  average  qpst  per  mile.  Some  days  we  w€;re 
hung  up  on  account  of  trains  aiii^  did  very  little  work,  and  otlier. 
days  we  could  do  more.  ' .    '  '" '.  ^  j^'  ^ 

We  loaded  the  old  rail  with  the  rail  loader,  and  it  CQst  pra£ti,call}r 
the  same  to  load  It  as  it  did  to  unload  the  new  rail. 

In  laying  this  rail  I  used  gangs  of  one  foreman,  assistant  fore- 
man, timekeeper,  and  two  flagmen,  and  44  men.  Had  my  gangs 
organized  as  follows : 

Six  men  with  claw-bars  pulling  spikes. 

Three  men  with  spike  ma:uls  to  loosen  up  spikes  that  were  stuck 
and  to  knock  down  stubs. 

Four  men  throwing  out  the  old  rail. 

One  man  witli  nipping  bar  to  cant  the  old  rails  up  out  of  the  old 
bed,  apd  3  men  to  shove  it  out. 

Three  men  driving  plugs  in  the  old  holea|,  which  should  be  dis- 
tributed ahead  of  the  work. 

In  taking  up  light  rail  and  laying  heavier  rail,  pull  the  outside 
spikes.  In  doing  this,  I  had  1  man  with  an  adze  to  adze  off  the  very 
highest  ties  only  and  to  cut  off  the  plugs  that  stick  up. 

Twelve  men  with  tongs  to  set  in  the  new  rail,  which  should  be 
set  in  one  rail  at  a  time.  , 

One  good  hustling  fellow  to 'piuV in  thfe  eiipanslohishfms  and  keep 
the  rail  gang  moving,  using  steel  ciit  nails  for  shims,  making  the 
expansion  according  to  the  thermometer  by  using  different  sizes  of 
nails,  putting  the  nail  in  crosswise  against  the  ball,  so  that  It  will  be 
out  of  the  way  in  putting  on  the  angle  bars.  The  first  few  trains 
oyer,  this  nail  will  slip  out. 

^  Two  men  with  bars  with  claws  on  one  end  and  pointed  on  the 
oi)bifir  to  shove  the  rail  Into  the  spikes  at  center  and  quarters. 

'^our  men  with  spike  mauls.    These  men  start  off  leaving  eight  ties 
uhspiked  between  each  man,  and  go  ahead,  each  man  spiking  ev^fy 
eighth  tie  from  the  last  one  that  he  spiked.     This  spikes. (ffrei^Othfef" 
tie,  and  prevents  the  men  running  around  each  other.     '    '^"'  >    -        * 

One  man  with  a  claw  bar  and  adze  to  pull  out  the  spikeii  thai  c6me 
in  the  way  of  the  angle  bars  at  the  hew  joint,  and  to  adze  down  the 
high  ties  at  the  new  joint. 

'Five  Tnen  putting  on  angle  bars,  and  bolting  up,  putting  two  bolts 
at  each  Joint,  all  bolts  and  angle  bars  to  be  distributed  ahead  of 
the  rail  laying  for  each  day's  work  only.  Have  plenty  of  wrenches 
and  spike  mauls,  and  when  connection  is  being  made,  or  waiting  for 
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trains,  turn  the  men  that  are  working  in  the  tong  g&ng  and  those 
throwing  out  rail,  back  to  do  full  bolting  and  full  spiking. 

Two  men  with  a  push  c^r,  to  keep  the  connection  miln,  off-set 
splices,  and  everything  needed  In  making  a  connection,  and  extra 
tools,  right  up  with  the  rail-laying,  so  that  when  connection  is  to 
be  made  they  will  be  on  the  ground.  Have  the  spikers  and  bolters 
In  starting  out  assist  these  two  men  in  loading  the  connection  rails. 
Always  move  the  last  new  rail  ahead  and  juse  It  as  a  connection,  rail 
all  the  way  through.     This  will  always  give  you  a  good  joint 

The  foreman  should  watch  the  time  of  the  regular  trains,  aad  go 
ahead  of  the  spike  pullers,  and  pick  out  his  place  for  making  a  con- 
nection, and.  have  four  picked  men  out  of  the  gang  that  set  in  the 
rail  to. make  the  connection,  using  short  pieces  of  raiL  I  used  pieces 
from  4  ft  to  4  ins.  long  and  used  off-set  bars  from  90  lbs.  to  SO  lbs. . 
I  always  found  that  my  new  rail  fell  short.  I  was  putting  down 
33-ft.  rail  and  taking  up  30-ft.  rail,  and  every  ten  rail  lengths  we 
could  make  a  good  connection  by  pulling  the  80-lb.  rail  against  the 
90-lb.  and  using  short  pieces  of  80-lb.  rail  to  fill  in  the  gap.  In  clos- 
ing up  at  night,  If  I  thought  it  necessary,  I  would  cut  In  a  long 
piece  of  ralL  •-'••"    ^.    ;>;,  --^ 

The  two  men  handling  the  push  car  and  keeping  the  tbols  and  con- 
nections up  with  the  rail  laying,  should  also  keep  the  tools  la  good 
repair,  such  as  keeping  handles  in  the  mauls,  and  have  a  general 
sui)ervision  of  the  tools  .     . 

The  assistant  foreman  should  be  back  among  the  workmen  and 
see  that  the  track  Is  kept  safe  spiked  and  bolted,  and  ready  for^  trains 
by  the  tinae  a  connection  Is  made. 

Section  men  should  follow  up  and  tamp  any  ties  that  may  be 
hanging  or  shim  them  up  as  the  season  of  the  year  may  require. 

Gage  the  track  when  you  space  the  ties,  as  you  will  have  to  do 
it  at  that  time  any  way,  and  It  avoids  cutting  up  the  ties  with  spikes. 

In  taking  up  80-lb.  rail  and  putting  down  90-lb.  rail,  pull  the  out- 
side spikes  of  both  rails.  In  doing  this  you  avoid  adzing,  as  the 
new  rail  will  set  up  on  the  shoulder  of  the  tie  on  the  outside  and 
give  the  wheels  a  full  bearing  on  the  ball  of  the  rail.  In  taking  up 
and  laying  rail  of  the  same  size,  pull  the  Inside  spikes  on  both  rails, 
and  adze  the  ties  down  so  as  to  give  the  wheel  a  perfect  bearing  on 
the  ball  of  the  rail.  To  do  this  It  would  take  five  extra  men  to  do 
the  adzing  above  the  44. 

Full  bolt  and  spike  the  nev^^h'^fena^'uncoupW^he'^oid-ra?!  a^^ir 
as  you  go  each  day.  This  usually  can  be  done  while  waiting  on 
trains.  If  not,  take  the  time  to  do  it  This  is'  the  reason  I  did  not 
work  larger  gangs  of  men,  fta  41  -bf  4*  tnen  Just  about  cledned  up 
each  day's  work  even.  •^•=>"'.<»-:    !»  rn'    y  -      ■  '.' 

This  rail  laying  was  done  on  single  track  where  we  had  an: 
average  of  17  trains  In  our  10  working  hours,  and  was  laid  at  a  cost 
of  $134.24  per  mile.     We  laid  an  average  of  3,500  ft  of  rail  per  day. 

Since  there  are  141  tons  of  90-lb.  rails  per  mile,  this  cost  is  equiva- 
lent to  J0.95  per  ton.  ' 
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Rail    Relaying    Gang.*— At    the   last   annual     convention    of     the 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance,  of  Way  Association  a^  committee  re-^ 
port  was  read  on  relaying  rail  and  the  organization  for  the  work. 
Accor(iing  to  the  report  51  men  will  ma^e  a  goo4  rail  gfing  for  85^ 
to   100-Ib.   rails,   this  gang   being  made  up   as  follows:      1   foreman, 
1    assistant   foreman,    12   men    on   the   tongs,    7   men   pulling   spikes, 
6  men  adzing,   1  man  plugging  spike  holes,   4  men  throwing  out  old 
line  of  rails,  10  men  spiking,  5  men  bolting,  2   flagmen,  1  tool  man, 
and  1  water  man.     All  rails  should  be  laid  one  at  a  time,  except  to. 
a   yard   where    business   is   too   heavy   to   permit   of  the   use   of   the' 
tracks.     Heavy  adzing  shtitild,  if  possible,  be  doVie  In  advance  tof  rail 
laylngi^  ■■■••'■       '      ■■'    '  ---i  '''i  ^^"  -■'•  '  -•■'■  ■   '  '''-•■!  •'''•"^    ■■■'•  ■>"•  '"•- 

A  gang^'0^'thlii'fefze"irk^"liir'oh6Vrife'of  ft^kdc 'iSei*  .feif  6a''th6 
average  TaHr'oad.  'At' this  rate,  and  assumitig  WHges  to  aiVe'rkfee  -^2' 
per  man,  it'would  cost  $100  per  ihile  ifor  relaying  rails.  '   ■    -      '* 

Labor  Cost  of  Renewing  Ralls.— During  a  traffic  of  one  train  ,per 
hour,  in  winter,  the  cost  of  taking  up  pld  rails,  unloading  and  placing 
new,  72-lb.  rails  qn  a  single  track,  was  $140  per  mile.  Tlje  wa^es 
of  common  '^aborers  were  $1.25  per  10  hrs. 

Labor  Cost  of  Renewing  Rails. — In  1904  and  1905,  old  72-lb,  rails 
were  taken  up  and  new  85-lb.  rails  laid  on  certain  sections  of  track 
in  the  state  of  Washiiigton  al;  the  followln)^  9psts  per  niile.  The  first 
work  Involved  2Y  nilles  of  single  tracK.  ,        , "  ' 

.  Per  mile. 

Unloading  and    distributing ;....'. $   34.60 '  •'^-"••"•* 

Laying  and   surfacing. ..'....;  ivcc's.  r.''^".' 294.15     itfT 

Picking  up  and  piling,  old  steel .38.15    ,(j  ,^,g 

Total     *. $366.90     ''*  v.d 

Since  85-lb.  rails  weigh   134  tons  pef.mile,  the  labor  cost  of  re- 
newing these  rails  was  $2.75  per  ton.      '       '' 
OA  anotWei*  ITR-fnUe  stretdi,  tlie  cdSt VttS  iarf'  foirows :   '  ■ 

Unloading  and   distributing.  .  .i.f.'i;v.i^i:7.  ......$■  35.05 

Laying  and   surfacing..., i-^\..,-M*' 393.70, 

Picking  up  and  piling  old  steel. ^      38^60 

Total     -.$4«!7;a6  i 

This  Is  equivalent  to  nearly  $3.50  per  ton,  whjch  is  an  unneces- 
sarily high  cost.  Tl^e  wages  of  laborers  were  %\.h^,,  a;>d  of  spikers 
$2.25'per  day.  '  '"  ',  ^      ,, ,  '.^  ,"  ,'    ,    .  ,  '         ^^^ 

Cost  of  Laying  Side  TraoK*  and.  «wltche«4-rPj«ctically  ijiothing' 
has  ever  been  printed  as  to  the  cost  of  laying  sidetracks  and  ^spur?. 
We  purpose  giving  in  this  -article  eight  examples  of  the  actual  cost 
of  this  sort  of  work  on  a  western  railway. 

The  grading  was  done.  In  most  cases,  by  contract  and  its  cost  is, 
not  Included  in  the  following  costs,  unless  specifically  mentioned. 
The  tracklaylng  and  surfacing  were  done  by  company  forces. 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Jan.  15,  1908. 
'[Engineering-Cfmtracting ,  Nov.  4,  1908.  ,i 
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Example  1. — Thl3  Is  a  spur  track  400  ft.  long.  ''•'- 

Labor. 

8  days,   foreman  at   $1.50, $12.00. 

16  days,   laborers,  at  $l.:i5 20.00 


Total  labor,  400.  ft  at  $0.08 $32.00 

Materials. 

158   cedar  ticS  at  $0.35 $  55.30 

1  set  stub  switch  ties.  3.200  ft.  B.  M.  at  $15 48.00 

800  ft.  S.  H.    (second  hand),  56  lb.  rail,  6  and 

1886/2240  tons  at  $16 idSt-M 

52  S.  H.  angle  bars,  72S  lbs.,  at  $1.S7 9.97 

100  S.  H.  track  bolts.  85  lbs.,  at  $1.95 1.66 

400  lbs.  new  spikes  at  $1.85 7.40 

1   frog   (56  lb.) 8.00 

1  S.  H.  switch  lock 0.25 

2  S.  H.  2  way  switch  chairs,  190  lbs.,  at  $1.65.  .  3.14 

6  connecting  rods,   5'   2",  at  $1.35 8.10 

1  S.  H.  long  connecting  rod. . 2.50 

1  high  switch  stand,  2  way 8.00 


'  '  Total   materials ; ■. $261.63 

Grand  total,  400  ft.,  at  $0.73 $293.63 

Example  i. — This  work  involved  putting  in  a  switch  to  connect  two 
tracks,  the  length  of  track  laid  being  118  ft.  '  ' 

I^abor. 

4%   days,  foreman  at  $1.8tO.  i . . .-. $  8.10 

1414    days,    laborer  at    $1.25 18.13 

4  days,  laborer  helping  engineer  stake  out  spur, 

$1.25 5.00 


Total  labor,  118  ft  at  $0.265. .-. .  ;>. $31.23 

Materials.  .      .?  r^    ib   nr. 

19  S.  H.  switch  ties  at  $0.10.  .'^  .'.^  . . .  i .$     1.90 

1  set  switch  ties,  2,677  ft.  B.  M;  at  $14.  ... 37.48 

108  ft  new  75  lb.  rail,  1  460/2240  tons,  $27 32.54 

127  ft.  S.  H.  75  ib.  rail,  1  935/2240  tons,  $1K. .  ..      22.68 

22  new  25  lb.  angle  bars,  528  lbs.,  $1.45... 7.66 

62   track  bolts,   52.7   lbs.,   $2.00 1.05 

256  track  spikes,  143.4  lbs.,  $1.68 ^.. .... , ..        2.41 

1  new  75  lb.   1-7  frog .\      16.65 

1  new  sw.  lock 0.46 

1  S.  H.  sw.  stand,  2  way,  low .  j 4.40 

2  new  switch  points  (75  lb.)  at  $7.40 14.80 

12  new  tie  plates  at  $0.25 ...: » 3.00 

8  new  rail  braces  at  $0.155 ^i^^,^,^.^.        1.24 

1  main  rod Vt'.Vr-'tWtrtrtrf  •  T»rrt.i     0.90 

3  connecting  rods  at  $0.50.  ...'?.  .T'.  ????VH.-.\^'''    1.50 

8  clips  at  $0.27 .,       2.16 

24  clip  bolts,  12  lbs.,  at  $3.10.'.-.'.;  .•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•..?""' 0.37 
1  S.  H.  short  connecting  rod.  .'»i,-^>  .3.'«K^AirH8.  ,»,<,.,  1.10 

Total   materials.  ...... . .  .-.i^Ji. : . ... ....  .'..$152.32 

Grand  total,   118  ft.,  at  $1.6l.-.^. ..........  .-.$183.55 

Example  S.-^Thls  work  consisted  In  putting  in  a  passing  track 
2,500  ft.  long. 

Labor  tracklaying. 

20  days,  foreman  at  $1.S0 $   36.00 

78  days,  laborer  at  $1.35- t-...  .^^^.^v,  ..c-  105.30 

^  '  Total  labor,  2,500  ft.  at  $0.056.% J.-flfl.SO 
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Materials. 


;'(.;y  ,    ".i  'iijIT— .'   '3Umux>'j. 


2  S.  H.  head  blocks,  224  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $6 $     1.34 

1,245  S.  H.  ties  at  $0.145 .'•.  185.53 

2  sets  sw.  ties,   34,045  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $20.00.  <;:.  ..  68.09 

'42  planks  (3.  x,  12-16),  2,016  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $11.  ..  ;  22.17 

4,969  ft.  S.  H.  56  lb.  rail,  41  911/2240  tons,  at  $16  662.51 

■340  S.  H.  A  bars,  4,590  lbs.,  at  $0.88.  ......;  ..■.  140.39 

182  new  trk.  bolts.  155  lbs.,  at  $1.85 ,  >2.86 

592  S.  H.  trk.  bolts,  503  lbs.,  at  $1.40,, 7.04 

5,100  st)ikes,  2;856  lbs.,  at  $1.65..!  i,  ;v.'; 47.12 

2  frgs   (1-9),  60  lbs.,  at  ?13.25- ■;..'.■.; 26.50 

2  I^.  t:  2  way  sw.  stands  kX  $7,25.  ;. 14.50 

'2  ion's  cofih.  yocTs  at  $2.10  ..■.»,.,..  .• 4.20 

2   S.   H.  conri.'  rods  at  $l,0o.',  .  .  , .' 2.10 

,14  S.  H.  conn,   rods  at  $0.'53.  .,'. 7.43 

8  sw.  stand  bolts',  12  lb"s;,'  at  $2.25 0.27 

8    sw.    nuts.V.  .'.  ..'.■....■.  .  .."..■.  .  .■ 0.33 

;40  sw.  cTiairs  (60  lb!),  357Ibs..  at  $1,:.') 5.18 

2  sw.  locks  at  $0.29 .' ', 0.58 

2  S.  H.'  jguard  rails  (60  lbs.)  at  $1.27 2.54 


Total '  materials.'  ..:.■...... $1,095.67 

4,720  cu.. yds.  grading,  at.  13  cts. 613.60 

Labor  ballasting. 

5 %  days,  foreman  at  $1.80 $        5.90 

11  days,  laborer  at  $1.35 14.85 

Total   labor  ballasting $      24.75 

Grand  tp.tal,  2^500  ft,  at  iiO.75 1,875.32 

Example  j>r-T-The  work  consisted  in  laying  a  paissing  track  2,500  ft. 
long,  including  grading,  ballasting  and  surfacing.  <  , 

Laljor  grading:     •,  .  ;,,i..:$  ,;;  ji  , 

15   days,   foreman  at    $1.80 $      27.00 

10  days,  l3.borer  at  $1.25  ..:.■.- 22.48 

195  days;  team  at  $'3'.$0. 682.50 


Tota,'!.  :grading $    73-1,^8 

Labor  laying  track.  ^'; 


4   days,   foreman  at   $1.80. .  i:'.  1 .  .-l  i . 
80  day«,  laborer  at  $1.25 a<iJ. 


Total,  2,500  ft.  at  $0.043 $    107.20 

■  Labor  ipovlng  a.  switch. 

',|   day,   foreman. ;......-. $        1.80 

;$%  days,  laborer  at  $1.25 10.63 

Total 

Labor  surfacing  track. 

4  days,  foreman  at  $1.80 , , , 

20  dayA  laborer  at  $1.25.. .' ••••;• 

Total "■••h 

"Work  train  service  ballasting. 

1.4  days,  engine  service   (140  mi.)  at  <27.50. 

1.5  days,  conductor  at  $80  mo. , 

3  days,  brakeman  at  $60  pio,,;i.if .  ^,,.,3,„,Jrti. 

.Total.      ,  ,.-i'.:'i  i.,:.4^,.M  •f»(«rt  •:•  n**..'  •■•^r,;,^^-*^ 


.$ 

12.43 

? 

7.20 
25.00 

■h. 

^M 

38.50 
4.44 
6.67 
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Materials. 
'«^«0    Hn.    ft.    S.    H.    56   lb.    rail,    39    1493/2240  "! 

tons,    at    $16 1  634.66 

128   lin.   ft.   S.   H.   50   lb.   rail.   2133/2240   tons. 

at   $16 15.24 

1   new   No.   9   frog 13.25 

1  new  N'o.    1   frog   (56  lb.) 12.25 

4  guard  rails  at  11.27 5.08 

1,088    ties   at   fO.23 260.24 

2  sets  sw.  ties.  6.354  ft.  B.  M.,  $12.»0 64.25 

4  H.  B.  bolts.   12  lbs..   J2.25 0.27 

318  S.  H.  56  lb.  A  bars.  4,452  lbs.,  |0.88 39.18 

2   sw.   stands.   17.25 14.50 

12  S.  U.  50  lb.  splice  bars.  108  lbs..  10.88 0.95 

8  sq.   nuts.  2  lbs.,   12.90 0.06 

648  new  track  bolts.  551  lbs.,  |1.85 10.19 

i   sw.  locks.   ?0.45 0.90 

4.990  new  track  spikes,  2,974  lbs.,   ?1.65 46.11 

2  long  conn,   rods,  |2.10 4.20 

4  new  2  way  sw.  chairs,  cast  382  lb.,  at  ^1.45  5.54 

2  new  tie  rods.   $1.10 2.20 

10  new  conn.  sw.   rods,   $1.10 11.00 

8  rail  braces.  $0.91 '■'■ 0.73 

12  crossing  plank  (3  x  12 — 16),  576  ft.  B.  M. 

at    $10.00 5.76 

12  lbs.   spikes.   $1.85 0.22 

2  sets  frog  blocking,  $1.20. 2.40 


Total    materials WALAXi-i. $1,139.18 

Grand   total.    2.500  ft   attO.829.. $2,072.60 

ExampTe  5. — This  Is  an  Industry  spur  550  ft.  long,  and  the  cost 
of  labor  only  is  given.  The  rail  was  56-lb.,  and  the  cost  of  materials 
can  be  easily  estimated  from  the  examples  previously  g^lven. 

10  days,   foreman,   $1.80 $   18.00 

30  davs,   laborer,   $1.50 45.00 

24  days,  tedm  and-driver.  M-00 96.00 


Total,    550  ft.,  at  $0.28 $159.00 

Note  the  high  cost  due  to  team  work. 

Example  6. — This  consisted  In  making  an  extension  180  ft.  long  to 
an  existing  spur,  so  that  no  switch  was  put  in. 

Labor: 

3.6  days,   foreman,    at   $55   rao $  6.75 

11.6  days,    labor,    at   $1.50 14.16 

4.8  days,    labor,    at    $1.20 5.04 

Total  labor.   180  ft.,  at   $0.144 $25.95 

Material : 

360  ft.  S.  H.  60-lb.  rail,  3  480/2240  tons,  $24.20..$  77.79 

24   S.    H.    A.    bars.    342    lbs.,    $1.53 5.23 

190  track   spikes,    106   lbs.,    $1.59 1.69 

48  S.   H.   tr.  bolts,   41   lbs.,   $2.04 0.84 

90  treated    ties.    $0.36 32.40 


*rotal J117.95 

Grand  total.  180  ft.,  at  $0.80 $143.90 
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Example  7. — This  consisted  in  building  an  industrial  spyr  550  ft. 
long.     The  low  cost  of  the  labor  sl\oxil(i  benoted,  as  cpmpared  with 
that  in^'ExAmple  5,  where- an  inordinately  high  tfeam  co3tappears. 
V  .Engineering:  '"       '  '"'    "' '    ''''   '  '  -'I.'  ,'    ' 

8  hrs.   asst.   engr.,   at   $100  mo.. .........!..  ^  ,,..^.,.i-B8 

8  'hrs.,   roadman,  at  $50  mb .,.^       %^% 

8,hrs.,  chalnman,  at  $40  mb. .......';,       t^O? 


t;;,' Total    engineering $     4.90 

t'niabor :    '  ■      ■  -..,,;,..     ^      ,       ^     1 1 

j-SSi  hrs.  foreman,  at  $55  mo.j,.  .^,.,j.  ^^  .-ij  .•, .  .i.i     9.75 
05  hrs.   laborer,    at   $1.25   day.  fT"  .;:^^!  .I! . . . /5,9C2« 

g|     Total  labor,  ■55'(rf'L;'kit  •ijd'.-j^'g^.'i'.  . $  68.95 

ii'Material: ,' '  '•  /  '  I'i'i '  '',-.-^ %, 

1,052   ft.  S.  H.  56-lb.  rail,  19,637  lbs.,  at  $24. 20.. $212.10 

30  ft.  scrap  rail   (56-lb.),  560  lbs.,  at  $7.37,.  1.84 

76  A  bars    (56-lb.),    1.083  lbs.,   at   $2.25 27.62 

,  129   lbs.    ti-.    bolts,   at   $3.19 4.12 

,,7d0  lbs.'  tr;    spikes,    at   $2.98 18.06 

1  rigid    frog    (1-9),    60;U?....r 21.05 

"!:'    1   sw.     stand    ...::;  i ;  k  I  .A  .  ;  vv  i 6.68 

''      4    sw.     bolts      .  .;  i  ;  .i  i  n.4.11  .  .  .i'. 0.20 

1  lon§*   conn,    rod;  ..'.'.r.-..' J.  y.  .5.1 .      .2.33 

■' '     1   split  sw.   compL    ( 60-lb. ) v  . .  j  ^  28.52 

■i-.  2  guard  rails.   10  ft...  50^1b «2 J5.  .*  .-.■..  ^  '6.5? 

o;  12  S.    H.    rail  .braces,   81/^    ctSi.  .vs ;:.';'/. '.  .>.;.,   >-,LOi 

■  -    1   sw.    lock    0.38 

H:.<1  set  sw.  ties,  3,283  ft.  B.  M-,  at  $8.50. . ,. .  f,  87.fll 


1  sand    bumper 


T^otal,  9ia4erJ^l,fi $362.59        , 

Grand   total    ....:.....,.... . ,'••.,-, .$43,6.44    ,j  ^^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  qo. charge  for  icrpss;tfe8.(p^her  tbk^.thf  ^^^ 
ofvsawed  switch  ties)   is  made.     Hence  the  cost  of  materials  is  In- 

compiep^, ,  ,,      ,,-:-,     ^. ,.,,„,,.,     ^,(,f     ,,j. 

Exaiiti>le  S. — This  is  a  croe^6V^  track,''4&e'fta  loilg.-  :' !■  f  : 

.Engineering:  *,     j:   i.,      .■,'.■-;■ 

1   day,    asst.    engr.. .  ^j^.^, ,,,,„.,  ^., .,,.,....,,  .f-    2.75  . 
1   day.    rodman       ....'C^'.'!.0'.Y?.!'?.''?M'*^^..':^''   'l;«0  ' '^ 
1   day,  .  chainman    .s^.^^.  ,.*^  .^.-^fc,.^.. ..,,-.- .        1.30 
Engr.   expense    ...  ?r.TC: ..?'!  .*V,V^?V?<^V'V.  •.!.'!.        4.SB'-    ' 

!  'trwa  on  ituii  ••■         ■■ -4^.i/o  lus 

Total     $   10.00 

Labor :  •  ' 

Putting  in  6W.  ties  and  grading  new  crossover 
track:  '■■.;■-,.    ; .,    ,  ,...,,i    ,^,t,.  -  ,,.: 

i.h  day;  foreman,  at  $75  mo.^:l^  .  .^i*.  .•.'". '.^.^i.  .'S'if'    «.?5 

1,5  day,   timekeeper,   at   $60,..,,..,...,,..,,,.-.    „.  3.00 

lis  day.  asst.  foreman,  at  $«0.l  ......;<."}*(  .W'T  3.00 

38  day,    laborers,    at    $1.75 ,f,fj^,.,,  6(;^35 

•:..   'Ttkai    :.; :...; :......$  77.10 

o^.f  uttlng  in  cfossov^r  track : 

;i  day,   foremai),   at    |75 ,,.  .^ .....!.,,...,,.  .,,$  >2.42 

1  day,  .timekeeper,  at  $60.  . ,.  ,,t;.,>jf .  .s^, .  ft„jj.., ,  1.93 
1   day,   asst.  foreman,  at  $60 1-94 

39.8:  day, .  laborers,   at   fl.76. . .. . . . . . . . . .  • .  -ijfl,  .i69.65 
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Surfacing  croaaover  track: 

0.4  day,  foreman,   at   $75 %  0.97 

0.4  day^  assL   foreman,  at   J'J" 0.97 

■0:6  'day,  timekeeper,  at  >60 n.i'r^ 

11.6  day,  laborers,   at   $1.75 i'l  I'l 

Total     ;   I'J.SO 

Materials : 

50  ft.  80-Ib.  1st  quaL  rail.  1,333  lbs.,  at  $2».30.$   17.43 
87  ft.    &0-lb.   2d   qual.    rail,    1    80/2240   tons,    at 

$29  30       .  '*;..*  28  S9 

«7»  ft.  s."  H.  ' ii-ih/ irka,' k'iiii/'iiiii  xooB,' ax 

;..           24.20 .^...  166.27 

•♦IS.    H.    ties,   at  $0.10. ^lO 

130  treated,   ties,   at  .$0.37. !^  :  ' 

1  set    sw.    ties .7^1 

-  1  set    sw.    ties -..11 

14  new  24-in.   80-lb.  A  bars,   2"J0   lbs.,  $1.30...  3.77 

VT^  /     "-i  new  W.  jblnts.   $0.»6 1.92 

.              50  S.  H.  36-in.  68-lb.  A  bars,  1,20'  " -^     ^■•'•S..  11.76 

4  new    24-in.   offsets,    68  lbs.,   $1                       ...  i>.;<3 
18.5  new  tr.  bolts.   1S7  lbs.,   $2.48..                    ....  ?,.i'3 

1.33!    Ttf^-x    prlk'^"'     -•'    "^«..    $1.88 ir',.?»7 

1    :     -v    :,-..  1  frog   (7S^-U>.>.: Zh.hy) 

:  :.:- .V  x.   ;    .     -  -lb.) 13.70 

1     :?.       il.      sw.       .-.,..;.^.  .  . 2.5 S 

1   new   Bw.    stand 5.55 

5  sw,   stand   bolts,.  14  lbs,,    $3.65 0.51 

I  sprg.    switch   comp.,    15    pis.    (,(ja-lu.>  ..,•.. .  IS. 11             ..< 

1  sprg.    switch   comp.,    15   pts.    (68-lb.)..::..  :■  4 1 

.,1    1-    %  S.  H.  long  conn,  rod- .-...,..-.  .t.  ^a>W.  (:.rt<>)j  "  Tii 

1  short  conn,   rod - 0.34            if, 

■1  guard   rails   comp.    (SO-Ib.). 13.65 

2  S.   H.   68-lb.   guard  rails,   680  lbs.,    $1».'8<)..  4.19            "' 

2   sw.     locks    repd..     $0.18..,- f>  36             t 

2  sets    frog   blocking,    $0.15 n.SO            ^ 

1   sw.   lamp    1.  Sn 

.>        .     68  new  tie  plates,  273  lb«.,  $2^5 5.87  '- 

.,A  ^-^1^-8.   H.  tie  plates.   1.177  lbs..  $1.876,.;;...;..      22.07  -ift 

.9  S.   H.  wall  rail  braces.  22  lbs.,  11.05  cts...        0.12  .,jt 

Total    material     '. ?^S6.56  ^ 

Grand  total,  4^6  ft.,  at  $1.366 S672.40  '^ 

The  high  cost  of  the  labor  Is  attributed  to  "extra  labor  exjvended 
in  clearing  and  to  considerable  interference  by  gwitch  engine,  this 
work  being  done  in  the  yards."  "     ,:    ;/ 

Summary. — On  short  sidetracks  or  cross-overs  the  cost  of  putting 
in  a  switch  constitutes  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
than  on  long  sidetracks.  Hence  the  cost  of  labor,  as  wjril  as  of 
materials,  is  greater  .per  lineal  foot  of  short  sidetrack' .|JtVUi  of  long 
sidetrack.  ,  ■     >  ■ 

Estimated  Cost  of  Growing  Tie  Timber.*— In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  E,  A.  Sterling,  Forester  of 
the  Pennsjlvania  Lines,  stated  that  in  their  work  on  the  Pennr 
sjrlvania  Lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  over  2,000,000  trees  had. 
b^en  planted  on  lands  acquired  in  connection.,  with  widen-.; 
iog  and  straightening  the  main  line,  and  in  the  .constrvu^lQi^  cf  }qw ; 
-r-^— —  .■::■■'-    --.'a:-    (v-<;!'..;J    li^ivi    lu-.'ii:--, 

i^ff^nffiffeeringrCoi^tracUng^rAV^...^^'  .^ftP%>ri'.    .obBTg  nwob  Jd^lla  s 
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grade  lines.     The  actual  cost  of  plant  material  awd  ibla&tlng  last 
spring  was  $11.29  per  thousand  trees.      '     am:...  •-■::,    ,/.;. 

Mr.  Sterling  gave  the  following  as  an  estimate'of  the' returns  per 
acre,  which  may  be  e.xpected  from  such  work,  if  red  oak  is  planted 
on  land  valued  at  $10  per  acre,  with  interest  at  iV2%,  ijiompounded 
annually,  and  the  crop  maturing  In  40  yrs: :  ■•■"■■. 

Land  at  $10,  at  4V,%,  for  40  vrs ;  i' '.';'.'$  sY.  16 

Plant  material   and  planting  $10,  at  4i^%    for 

40    yrs ■. 68.16 

Taxes,  3  cts.  per  annum,  at  4i/^%  for  40  yrs...  3.21 
Management    and    protection,    15    cts.,    at    4V^% 

for   40   yrs ;..  i  16.05 

Sawing  or  hewing  400  ties,   at  10  cts. '40.00 

Hauling    400    ties,    at    5    cts 20.00 

Total,  400  ties,  at  18.  icts $195.58 

By  the  above  estimate  400  ties  would  be  produced  per  acre  every 
40  yrs.  at  a .  cost  of  48  ct&.  each,  including  compound  Interest 
charges  at  4%%.  Mr.  Sterling  states  that  the  estimate  of  .40  yrs. 
will  hold  for  red  oak  and  Scotch  and  red  pines ;  while  chestnut 
should  make  ties  in  30  to  35  yrs.  and  locust  in  25  to  30  yrs.. 
If  not  eaten  up  by  the  borers.  The  trees  at  the  end  of  this  period 
should  average  15  ins.  on  the  stump.  The  tax  rate  of  3  cts.  per 
acre,  used  above,  is  far  below  the  present  rate,  but  is  what  would 
be  considered  a  fair  charge  in  a  European  forest. 

Cost  of  Making  Hewed  Ties — From  a  pine  tree  that  is  14  ins. 
diameter  at  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  from  3  to  5  pole  ties 
may  be  made.  The  ties  are  hewed  8  to  8%  ft.  long,  6  Ins.  thick, 
with  two  hewed  faces  8  ins.  wide,  and  the  bark  on  the  sides  Is 
peeled  with  a  tie  peeler.  It  Is  said  that  a  skillful  man  can  cut  and 
majte  40  to  50  of  these  ties  per  day,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
figure  on  such  an  output.  In  the  state  of  Washington,  25  to  35  fir 
ties  per  nian  per  day  are  a  fair  output.  This  includes  cutting 
down  the  small  fir  trees  from  which  the  ties  are  made.  The  men 
who  do  this  work  are  called  "tie  hackers." 

In  Missouri  25  white  oak  ties  per  man  per  day  are  regarded  as  a 
good  output,  the  men  receiving  10  cts.  per  tie. 

A  Cheap  Way  of  Loading  Ties. — The  following  described  device 
Is  simple  and  well  adapted  to  handling  other  materials  than  ties. 
It  corislsfs  of  an  overhead  trolley,  traveling  on  a  4-ln.  I-beam  that 
serves  as  a  rail.  In  loading  box  cars  with  ties,  one  end  of  this 
I-beam  is  supported  oh  a  light  wooden  A-frame,  7  ft.  high  and 
standing  about  15  ft.  from  the  car  door;  the  other  end  of  the 
I-beam  enters  the  car  door,  and  inside  the  door  it  is  fastened  to  two 
bars  ( i/i  X  3  ins.)  that  branch,  forming  a  Y  with  curved  branches, 
so  that  one  trolley  can  run  toward  one  end  of  the  car,  another  trol- 
ley towaird  the  other  end.  Thfe  trackway  In  the  car  Is  hung  from  the 
roof  rafters  tiy  clamps.  From  6ach  of  the  trolleys  is  suspended,  by 
a  chain,  an  L- shaped  tie  stirrup  for  carrying  a  tte.  Two  men  un- 
load a  tie  from  a  truck  and  place  it  on  the  tie-stlrrup,  one  man 
(one  on  each  trolley)  runs  the  tie  into  the  car,  the  track  having 
a  slight  down  grade,  and  one  man    (one  at  each  ehd  of  the  car) 
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assists  in  unloafllftg  and  piling.  The  man  then  takes  the  trolley  off 
the  track  and  carries  it  back  to  the  loaderi^  Thus  with  a  gang 
of  6  men  as  much  work  is  done  as  with  10  men  unaided  b^  this 
de\-ice.  A  gang  of  6  men  loaded  8,325  large  creosoted  hewn  ties  in 
9  hrs.,  no  effort  being  made  to  make  a  record.  When  timed  they 
unloaded  a  truck  of  30  ties  Into  the  car  In  2  mins.  Creosoted  ties 
weic-'-  """■  "  -50  IbSL  each,  and  as  one  man  by  using  a  trolley  can 
ea?'  rt   them     it   is  e\ident   that  much   labor  is   saved.      I 

wo'j:,.  ;  .,_..t  the  use  of  a  similar  device  for  handling  sacks  of 
cement  (2  sacks  on  a  double  stirrup),  for  handling  brick,  two-man 
stone,  etc. 

Cost  of  Burnettlzfng  Timber  and  Ties.* — The  following  data  re- 
late to  tiie  cost  of  treating  timber  by  the  sine  chloride  process^ 
known  as  bumettlzing.  The  extremely  low  cost  of  preserving  tim- 
ber in  this  manner  will  doubtless  astoni^  many  of  our  readers  who 
are  more  familiar  with  the  relatively  high  cost  of  creosoting.  In 
this  article  we  shall  show  that  bumettizing  costs  about  $2.50  per 
1,000  ft.  B.  M..  or  3  cts.  per  cu.  ft. ;  and  in  a  subsequent  article  wo 
shall  give  similarly  detailed  figures  showing  a  cost  of  |16  per  11^^ 
or  19  eta  per  cu.  ft.  for  creosoting.  ■  •'' 

The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  2.500  ties  per  day,  and  the  following 
is  the  average  cost  of  a  year's  work : 

Cts. 
per  cu.  ft. 

0.3  lb.  sine  chloride,  at  3.8  eta 1.14 

Fuel,  at  $3.50  per  ton 0.25 

Oil.   etc    0.06 

Current    repairs     0.10 

Switching   engines,    eta 0.10  -^i 

Depreciation.    10%    of    $7a,000    plant    divided    by  r 

2.500.000    cu.    ft. 0.30 

Lafadr     1.05 

Total    per   cu.    ft 3.00 

The  ties  were  7x9  Ins.  by  8  ft.,  containing  3.5  cu.  ft  eacii,  hence 
the  cost  iier  tie  and  per  1,000  f t.  B.  M.  was  as  follows : 

Cts.  Per 

per  tie.        M  ft.  B.  M. 

Zinc  chloride,  at  3.8  cts.  lb 4.00  |0.95 

Fuel     0.87 

Oil,    etc 0.21 

Current    repairs    0.35 

Switching   engines;    ete.. .......... .      0.35 

Depreciation     .•.............•..^...      1.05 

IjaibOT     »^,.^,.^..,,,^^.»>^..     3.67 

Total     10.60  $2.50 

The  amount  of  zmc  chloride  per  cubic  foot  is  somewhat  less  than 
is  commonly  used,  being  0.3  lb.  as  compared  with  0.4  to  0.5  lb. 
per  cu.  ft. 

Cost  of  Burnettlzing  Ties  on  the  S.  P.  Ry. — On  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ry.,  in  1893,  the  cost  of  bumettiiing  ties  was  9%  to  12  cts 

*EnffineeriHff-Contractingj   July   3,    1907. 
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per  tie  6  x  8  Ins.  x  8  ft.  About  221,000  "sap"  ties  were  treated 
during  the  year,  tliese  ties  being  purctiased  at  the  mills  ii.  Texas 
for  23   cts.   each. 

Cost  of  Creosotinfl  Piles  and  Ties.* — In  our  Issue  of  July  3  we 
gave  the  itemized  cost  of  burnettizing  ties,  the  total  cost  being 
?2.50  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.,  or  10 1^  cts.  per  tie  of  7  x  9  ins.  x  8  ft.  ThQ 
following  data  relate  to  the  cost  of  creosoting  ties  and  piles. 
Creosoting  is  a  much  more  expensive  process,  but  the  burnettizing 
treatment  is  of  no  use  where  timber  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
action  ,of  water,  as  is  tlie  case  wherever  piles  are  used.  Water 
leaches  out  the  zinc  chloride  in  a  comparatively  small  time  when- 
ever the  timber  is  constantly  submerged,  and,  even  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  frequent  rains  the  zinc  chloride  is  dissolved  little  by  little 
until  there  is  no  longer  enough  left  in  the  timber  to  protect  it  from 
the  fungus  of  decay.  Could  someone  devise  a  method  of  filling  the 
outer  pores  of  burnettlzed  wood  with  some  ^'aterproof  compound 
it  Would  Ije  possible  to  use  the  zinc  cliloride  for  preserving  the 
body  o£  timber  that  is  exposed  to  water.  For  example,  it  might 
be  practicable  to  treat  the  surface  of  bumettized  timber  with  the 
Sylvester  process  which  has  been  so  successfully  used,  in  water- 
proofing masonry,  namely^  by  coating  with  soft  soap  and  alum  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fill  the  pores  with  a  curd  like  precipit^t^^ 
Indeed,  it  might  be  practicable  to  treat  timber,  first  with  zinc 
chloride  and  subsequently  with  creosote,  so  that  the  creosote  would 
form  the  outer  protective  shelL      ,  .    : 

The  following  costs  represent  .the  average  of  a  year's  worl<  in  a 
plant  having  a  capacity  of  500,000  cu.  ft.,  or  6,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 
per  annum. 

TJie  cost  of  treating  the  timber  was  as  follows,  per  cu.  ft. : 

Cts. 
per  cu.  ft. 

1.05  gals,  creosote,  at  11.5  cts.. 12.08 

I'\iel  (?3.50  per  ton)  and  other  supplies 1.82 

Labor     ....'.,- ......^.,      3.75  ,. 

Depreclatiort,   maintenance  and' repairtr:i.r.".^^i'      1.50 

i,^  .     Total 1915 

This  .1«  equivalent  to  $16  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.,  ^Ivpli  JB  more  than 
six  tlmfes  as  expensive  as  burnettizing. 

A  7  X  9-in.  x  8-ft.  tie.  contains  3.6  cu.  ft.,  hence  the  cost  of  creo- 
soting each  tie  was -67  cts.",  as  compare4  with  IQ.ii  ct«  by  the  zinc 
chloride  process   (burnettizing) '< 

About  300,000  lin.  ft.  of -piles -were- creosoted,- and  it  was  found 
that  the  piles  average- 1.1,1  .  py,  .ft,,  of  timber  j)er  Hfl;,  i^t.  of  pile. 
Hence  the  cost  of  crepsoting  was  JI14  cts.  per  Ijn.  ft.  of  pile. 

In  analyzing  the  above  costs ' per' tiil  ft.  it  Will  be  noted  that  the 
Item  of  depreciation  and  maintenance  is  1.5  cts.  p*r  cu.  ff.,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $1.80  per  M.  This  item  is  based  on  an  allowance  of 
10%  per  annum  for  deprfeclatidri*  ol 'a  $75,000  -plant,  plus  c6«-ent 
repairs  and  insurance. 
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'  ^e«  th*^  section  on  Timber  in  this  book  for  further  data  on 
treosdBng. 

Cost  of  Treating  Tiet  With  Zinc  Chloride  and  Creosote,  Gales- 
burg,  III.* — The  Ghicago,  Burlington  &  Quiricy  Ry.  has  buJIt  a  plant 
for  treating  tics  at  Galesburg.  111.  The  plant  is  situated  on  a  tract 
of  80  acres  with  a  space  for  tracks  having  a  capacity  of  2,000,000 
ties,  altliough  ajt  present  there  are  tracks  for  a  storage  of  only 
3,000,000.  For  Are  protection  in  the  yard,  hydrants  are  spaced 
.300  tX,.  aP4xty  l>ejiig  sppplied  witii  wat«r  from  a  100,000-gal.  storage 
tank,  fed  by  a  well  1,300  ft.  deep.  The  traclu  in  the  yard  are  4aid 
with  three  rails,  as  narrow  gage  cars  are  used  to  deliver  the  ties 
^o  the  ■  retorts.    ' 

The  plant  was  located  a£  Galesburg  as  it  is  tlie  connecting  point 
of  the  Burlington  lines  with  the  south,  the  principal  source  of  i^^ 
iu^ly,  and  on  this  part  of  the  sjstem  there'  are  always  avalTabfe 
irtOck  cars  for  the  shipment  of  the'ti'teted  ties.  Box  cars  cannot  be 
used  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  tho  odor  which  Is  retained  in 
thfi  cars  when  loaded  with  creosoted  timber,  v 
:  The  main  building  is  132x115  ft,  divided  tnto  fhvee  9oo<ms.  one 
containing  three  retorts,  another  the  engines  and  tanks,  the  third 
being  the  boiler  room.  There  is  also  a  test  room,  fitted  up  for 
trentir  '  fn>^y  ties.  The  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  through- 
om.  cw  saehes  are  of  metal,  glazed  with  wire  glass,  while 

th<?  d.  all  covered  with  sheet  metal. 

it'The  retort  room  is  the  full  length  of  the  building  and  38  ft.  wide, 
live  retorts- being  132  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  in  diameter,  made  of  %-ln. 
pteei,  furnished  by  the  Allis-Chalraers  Co.  Each  has  a  capacity  of 
6^0  ties,  while  the  plant  treats  6,000  ties  In  24  brs. 
■  "Riere  are  three  150-hp.  boilers,  one  being  for  emergencies.  Tliere 
i^  no  chimney,  induced  draft  system  being  used.  The  engine  roomj 
30  -x  115  ft.,  contains  an  Ingersoll-Rand  compressor,  with  a  capacity 
of  525  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min.,  a  Knowles  fire  pump,  three 
ithowles  pressure  pumps,  one  Knowles  oil  pump  and  one  Battle 
Creek  vacuum  pump.  There  is  also  a  small  electric  light  plant  ^ri 
this  room. 

"  Tlie^tank  room,  .39  x  50  ft.,  cont^ih^  ^  2S,0OO-g^.  steel  working 
tanlc  and  a  100,000-^1.  feteei'ihlxihg  tiank  for '  creosote.  On  the 
outside,  close  to  the  main  building,  are  the  storage  and  measuring 
tanks,  one  500,000-gal.  steel  tank  for  creosote  storage  and  two 
.'),000-gal.  steel  tanks  for  measuring  creosote,  two  SO.OOO-gal.  w^ooden 
tanks  for  zinc  chloride  and  one  25,000-gal.  Iron  storage  tank  for  zinc 
Chloride.  The  two  steel  outside  tanks  are  arranged  for  heating 
with   steam  coils.  -.,    . 

The  plant  Is  arranged  with  Its  pipe  Connections  between  punips, 
tanks  and  retorts,  so  that  the  straight  zinc  chloride  process,  of  the 
two,  known  as  the  Card  process,  may  be  used  on  one  retort  or  en  an 
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three.  In  the  Card  process,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Rutger, 
the  zinc  cliloride  and  creosote  are  continuously  agitated  under  pres- 
suipe  by  centrifugal  pumps,  and  ordinary  coal  tar  creosote  can  be 
used.  Each  retort  is  connected  with  an  electrically  driven 
centrifugal  pump,  which  forces  the  liquid  in  at  the  bottom  and  ex- 
hausts it  from  the  top  of  the  retort.  The  vacuum  in  retorts  is 
obtained  by  a  Baragwauth  barometric  condenser,  with  an  auxiliary 
air  pump  614x12x12  Ins.  having  a  connection  with  the  air 
chamber  of  the  condenser.  The  condensing  pipes  are  placed  on  the 
roof  of  the  engine  room. 

The  Rutger  process  has  been  used  in  Germany,  but  it  requires  a 
creosote  having  special  qualities  and  is  expensive.  In  the  AUar- 
dyce  process  the  zinc  chloride  Is  put  in  first  and  then  the  creosote, 
while  the  Ruping  process  aims  to  reduce  the  expense  for  creosote 
by  first  filling  the  wood  cells  with  compressed  air  and  then  coating 
them  with  creosote. 

Seasoned  ties  are  treated  directly,  but  If  green  they  are  first 
steamed  under  pressure  of  5  to  20  lbs.  from  1  to  2  hrs.  The  sap 
1b  blown  off  every  15  to  30  mins.  With  the  Card  process  a  vacuum 
of  27  to  28  ins.  is  held  on  the  retort  for  an  hour,  and,  with  the 
vacuum  still  on,  the  mixture  of  zinc  chloride  and  creosote  Is  run 
in  by  gravity,  entirely  filling  the  retort,  and  requires  about  18,000 
sals.  The  liquid  is  heated  to  180°  F.,  and  at  this  temperature  the 
two  ingredients  do  not  separate  as  rapidly  as  in  a  cold  solution. 
The  centrifugal  pumps  are  then  started  and  the  liquid  is  circulated 
at  the  rate  of  2,500  gals,  per  mln.  and  the  whole  charge  Is  changed 
«ve*y  7  or  8  mins.  At  the  same  time  the  pressure  pumps  are 
started  and  pressure  gradually  increased  to  150  lbs.  and  held  at 
that  for  2  to  4  hrs.,  or  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  liquid  is  ab* 
aorbed  by  the  timber.  •  "  :'    "'f''^  --:  i'  '  z  OS 

The  pressure  pumps  are  connected  to  the  5,000-gal.  measuring 
tanks  which  have  gauges  operated  by  floats,  and  In  this  way  the 
volume  of  liquid  forced  Into  the  timber  is  known.  When  the 
gauges  show  a  sufficient  amount  the  pressure  Is  released  and  the 
remaining  liquid  is  forced  back  into  the  mixing  tank.  Then  a 
vacuum  of  24  to  28  ins.  is  created  and  held  for  an  hour,  taking  out 
all  surplus  liquid  Into  the  underground  tanks,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  settle  and  then  returned  to  the  mixing  tank.  This  last  treatment 
is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  surplus  creosote  remaining  on  the 
surface  of  the  ties,  so  they  can  be  handled  comfortably,  and  50(« 
gals,  saved  from  each  retort. 

The  retort  door  is  then  opened  and  the  cars  withdrawn  by  wire 
cable  operated  by  electric  motor  and  switched  to  the  platfonn. 
Where  they  are  loaded  directly  for  shipment  Each  tie  is  marked 
with  a  short  thick  nail  having  the  year  of  treatment  on  Its  head. 
The  ties  are  loaded  by  the  Angler  loader  at  a  costiot  25  cts. .  per 
tram.  ■■■.>:■'■ '.:...  ■■:■'>"  . 
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'3fi». approximate  cost  of  fhie  lie^  piftrit  Is  as  follows: 

Land     $2S,000 

Tracks     50.000             ' 

Sewers     .'.000 

Well     6.000 

Platform     3.000 

Building     30.000 

Three    retorts    ....  ..,<,.<, 30.000 

Tanks  of  all  kinds ,.,, lO.Of'O 

Pipes  and  valves  and  taoor 20.ooo 

Pumps     ...i/i fi.Oi'O 

Boiler   and    settings "i.ooo 

Electric    light    plant 3.000 

Mundy   hoists    2..'00 

|198,5<M) 

Thirty  men  are  employed  In  the  oflSces  and  plant,  there  being  a 
chief  engineer  and  chemist.  2  engineers  and  2  assistant  engineers 
for  day  and  night,  3  sub-foremen  and  2  motormen,  besides  the 
laborers. 

The  liquid  used  is  a  mixture  of  17%  creosote  and  83%  zinc  chloride 
solution,  the  latter  containing  3%  chloride  and  the  rest  water.  The 
creosote  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.045  and  contains  about  35% 
naphthaline  and  5%  tar  acid.  The  cost  of  creosote  is  6%  to  7  cts. 
per  gal.  ''        .    ^  <,.. 

The  cost  of  treating  a  pine  tie  1b  estimated  as  follows: 

Per  Per  tie 

cu-ft.        (3cu.ft) 

0.5  lb.   drv  zinc  chloride,  at   4cts. $0,020  $0,060 

0.8  lb.  creosote,  at  3  cts. 0.024  0.072 

Labor,   fuel,    supplies  and  supt 0.013  0.040 

Interest    and    depreciation 0.005  0.15 

Total J0.062  foTlS" 

This  figure  is  the  cost  during^  tTie  winter  montha  The  cost  is 
less  in  warm  weather^prol>ably  as  low  as  16  cts.  About  46%  of 
the  ties  treated  at  this  plant  are  red  oaks,  and  35%  yellow  pine,  the 
rest  being  gum,  elm,  beech,  birch,  etc. 

The  plant  was  designed  under  the  supervision  of  T.  E.  Calvert, 
chief  engineer,  and  F.  J.  Creiger.  yiho  now  has  cliarge  of  the  plant. 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  6.2  cts.  per  c\i.  ft,;. the  cost  of  treatment 
is  equivalent  to   $5.17  per   1,000  ft  B.  M. 

Cost  of  Treating  Ties  and  Their  Life. — In  1885  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F. 
Ry.  began  treating  ties  by  the  zinc-tannin,  or  Wellhouse,  process. 
Up  to  1901,  its  cost  of  treating  some  4,000,000  ties  is  said  to  have 
been  15  to  18  cts.  per  tie.  :' 

New  Mexico  mountain  pine  ties  having  a  life  of  4  yrs.  when  un- 
treated have  a  life  of  of  10 1^  to  11  yra  when  treated. 

In  1886  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  .&:  Pacific  Ry.  contracted  to 
have  ties  treated  for  16  cts.  per  tie.    • 

Some  4,750,000  hemlock  and  tamarack  ties  had  been  treated  up 
to  1901,  and  the  average  life  of  these  ties  has  been  lO^i  to  11 H 
yrs.,  depending  on  location. 
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In  1887  the  Southern  Pacific  Ry.  began  bumettizing  ties  (zinc 
chloride  process)  without  subsequent  treatment.  Up  to  1901  it  had 
treated  2,500,000  pine  ties,  which  last  4  yrs.  when  untreated.  The 
life  of  the  treated  ties  was  7  yrs.  where  the  rainfall  was  heavy 
(Glidden  Division)  to  more  than  9  yrs.  where  the  rainfall  was  light 
(Del  Rio  Division).     The  average  of  all  was  8%  yrs.  life. 

Not  including  interest  or  depreciation  of  plant,  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment was  only  6.44  cts.  per  tie,  in  1898.  '^\^'\ 

About  0.24  lb.  dry  zinc  chloride  was  used  per  ou.  ft.  of  timber, 
or  half  the  standard  used  in  Europe.  '        '     '■ 

Life  of  Treated  Ties. — The  records  of  treated  pine  ties  taken  out 
of  the  A.,  T.  &  St.  F.,  showed  the  following  averages : 

r  (It   f.'jynl':     Life,  yrs. 

1897 .. . .-.  J'i'.'i  .".'.viy'SP?.  1^'.  Amn-vfi  iio.is 

1898. .  .win.;:.  Jvift  .H»tn'»-jaV4fn8.  «■;.  ..j,10.56 

1899 10.61 

1900 <.^.,.< 10.78  '^' 

1901.  .  .  ',^'i'."^:V?V.?.*  J.V'.  .-^-'W^J'/'.  P.«il0.58  ' 

1902. ;4..J-.Vi.i*;ki,<g4fiv^v:;.:4a>.u. ■•:...    10.70  ;,,« 

These  ties  were  treated "witti  the' two-ilnjection  Wellhouse  process. 
These  figures  relate  only  to  the  ties  removed  on  account  of  rot. 

Life  of  Ties. — For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  seven 
railways  reported  that  untreated  oak  ties  (white,  post,  burr,  etc.) 
were  in  use  on  the  following  mileage: 

Miles  of  Miles  of 

main  line.  all  track. 

Chicago  and   Northwestern    (Madison  Div.) . .         614  764 

Illinois  Central    (Eighth  Div.) 286  332 

Illinois   Central    (Springfield  Div.) 454  552 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 1,195  1,41+ 

Penn.    Lines    (Pittsburg  Div.) 442  594 

Southern  Ry.    (Eastern  Dist.) 3.200  3,749     ' 

Southern    Pacific    (Atlantic   System) 2.107  2.607 

...Tota^  .r-vvr.W4i-mf,p-. 8^  10.012 

TheT&  -were'flMl.iii  8^ii  ties  in  these  tracks,  and  2,147,684.  or 
12.3%  more  renewed  during  the  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  life 
of  about  8  yrs. 

The  average  life  of  ties,  atf  estimated  by  different  railways,  was 
as  follows: 

■yr^tl  'ji   i"  '.    '  ■w  •■;;   .. ",!<:.    tij  gl.I 

Kind  of  ■■  ililfe  16  T«arJai-tt-«w< 

Railway.  tie  Main  track.     Side  track. 

Chicago  and  Great  Westero,...      .Oak  8  10 

Chicago   and   Northwestern...'..  "  7  10 

Illinois    Central    . . ;  .v.  .•..  .^.  f)iTr.:vj  "„•  7  9 

Nash.,    Chatta.    &    St.    L. »ii_-.  "  7  9 

Norfolk   &   Western '.  white  Oak  8.5  9.5 

Pitts.   &  Lake  Erie. :  .*v;.;^-.)l'j;        ;   "  8  10 

Boston    &    Maine >t  .^^i  ••f  .   Chestnut  .  .8,    -,.,        12 

Illinois    Central    (Louisiana)...    Cypress      '       ,      *  '    ,.         13 


The  French  State  Railway  gave  the  fbllowlng  as  the  life  of  creo- 
soted   ties : 

— Life  Years  on 

Main  line.       Siding.         Total. 

Creosoted   pine    -. 1  .">  5  20 

Creosoteil    oak     is  7  25 

Creosoted  beech JO  10  30 

Estlnrtated  Life  of  Ties  in  1894.— Bulletin  No.  9  (1894)  of  t^e  For- 
estry Division,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  states  that  when  there 
were  236,000  miles  of  track  (all  main,  branch  and  side  trades)  In 
the  U.  S.,  76,000,000  ties  were  annually  required  for  renewals.  This 
is  equivalent  to  324  ties  renewed  per  mile  of  all  traclts.  If  there 
Vere  2,800  ties  per  mile,  the  life  wa»  8.7  yrs.  The  estimate  of  76,- 
000,000  ties,  for  renewals  may  be  accurate,  since  the  reports  of 
the  railways  to  the  Interstate,  Cqnunerce  Commission  give  the 
Dumber  of  ties  used  each  year  f or i i^enewals.  ,       ii;  ,,,.,.    -^„i 

Due  to  the  use  of  heavier  rails  than  were  common  iA,}89i4:'X)fi  Trfc 
ago),  the  life  of  ties  is  greater  now  than  then. 

Life  of  Ties  as  Affected  by  Weight  of  Rail.— Mr.  P.  H.  Dudley 
states  that  on  tho  New  York  Central  Ry.,  when  65-lb.  rails  were 
used,  the  Ufe  of  a  yellow  pine  tie  was  8  or  9  yrs.  Since  the  Intro- 
duction of  lOO^lb.  rails,  the  life  has  increased  to  lli^i  yrs.  The  ties 
are  no  longer  cut  by  the  rails  nor  injured  by  the  frequent  tamping 
required  with  lighter  ralla  He  states  (in  1901)  that  not  5%  of 
the  ties  are  now  removed  for  other  causes  than  decay,  whereas  40%' 
of  the  ties  under  6.5-lb.  rails  were  taken  out  because  of  cutting 
under  the  rail  stnd  other  injury.  Eighteen  ties  used  per  30-ft.  rail 
length,  or  3.168  per  mile.  The  average  tie  renewals  from  1890  to 
1900,  was  293  ties  per  mile,  or  9V4%.  for  untreated  ties  of  all  kinds. 

Spacing  of  Tie«  on  Different  Railways. — In  1901  the  following  was 
the  spacing  of  ties  on  different  railways: 

Ties  per  mile. 

Main  track.     Side  track. 

.     Baltimore  &   Ohio 2,850  2,650 

Chicago   &   Great   Western 3,000  2,800 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 2,990  2,500 

C,   Mi   &  St.   P...tuU.*.fj.;/i».  oiii..  .  3v»00  2,640 

C  C.  &  St.  L „^,t^..,.,-h 3,000  2,800  , 

Illinois    Central    ........::..?, 3,168  2,640 

Louisville    &    NashvilTfe.  .''.^-.'•It.  .V 2,816  2,112  '"^ 

Micliigan    Central     ..  .v,  ;>.:;; 3,168  2,375  <fx\ 

Nashville,  Chatta.  &  St  L 2,900  2,640 

New    York    Central 3,000  2,500 

Norfolk  &  Western. 2,816  2,600 

Penn.    Lines    (Pittsburg  Div.) 2,816  2,288 

Pittsburg  &   Lake   Erie 2.640  2,640 

Southern  Pacific   (Atlantic  Syst.)...  2.816  2,664 

Southern   Ry.    (Eastern  Dist.) 2,816  2,640 

Wabash    (Detroit   Div.) 2,990  2,800 

Union  Pacific   (2,816  on  branches)  .  .  2.992  2,640 

It  Is  probably  very  close  to  an  average  to  say  that  there  are 
2,900  ties  per  mile  of  main  line  and  branches,  and  2,640  per  mile 
of  sidetrack  and  yards,  in  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  Since 
-here  are  0.4  mile  of  sidetracks  and  yards  per  mile    ^f  main  track 
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and  branches  the  average  of  all  tracks  would  then  be  2,820  ties  per 
mile  of  track. 

Labor  Cost  of  Renewing  Ties. — The  cost  of  distributing  new  ties, 
taking  out  old  ties  and  laying  new  ones,  and  disposing  of  the  old 
ties  by  burning,  averaged,  as  follows  for  the  years  1904  and  1905 
on  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  in  Washington : 

•  asiT  to    I*ernewtie. 

Distributing    .  . . .r. ......  .  .$0,028 

Laying 0.110 

Disposing   of'  old    tie 0.009  '^ 

Ji:.:'r       .■-'•IJViii  i.n    •■'M    t/'Miii":      .  

e-,..iin^.B^>  xirv,-'.'n,v' fO-i47 

Wages ' averaged  fl.45' per  day  for  section  men  and  $2.00  per  day 
for  section  foremen.     The  ties  were  laid  on  a  gravel  ballast.     ''"^" 

Prices  of  Ties  and  Labor  Cost  of  Renewals. — In  1901  the  follow- 
ing was  the  cost  of  ties  and  of  placing  them  in  track  on  several 
typical  railways : 


Road. 


5»5 

O 

H"^ 

10% 

52% 

10 

60 

10 

55 

10 

77  Vi 
81% 

15 

\l 

37 
40% 

15 

74% 

10 

71% 

11 

57% 

So.   Pacific Redwood 

Mich.   Cent.-^Jtwik;vii.*. . .         Oak 

Wabash    . . .  ,^  .(.  ,^i Oak 

N.   Y.   Cent.;..... Y.  Pine 

Ivouisvllle  &  N Y.  Pine 

Denver  &  R.  I Red  Spruce 

Mo.  Pacific Oak 

Xa^fce  Shore  &  M.  S Oak 

Union  Pacific Oak 

Union  Pacific   Wyo.  Pine 

Average  Price  of  Ties  in  America. — The  annual  reports  made  by 
the  different  railways  of  America  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission contain  statements  of  the  number  of  ties  used  in  renewals 
and  of  the  average  price  paid  for  ties  at  the  point  of  distribution. 
Unfortunately  the  reports  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission contain  none  of  these  data.  However,  the  reports  give  the 
total  cost  of  tie  renewals  each  year,  which  is  approximately  $130 
per  mile  of  all  track.  If  there  are  2,800  ties  per  mile,  and  If  10% 
are  renewed  annually,  then  the  average  cost  of  ties  is  46.4  cts.  This 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  distributing  and  laying  the  ties.  If  11% 
of  the  ties  are  renewed  annually,  the  average  cost  of  ties  is  42.2  cts. 
per  tie.  It  Is  reasonably  certain  that,  including  side  tracks  and 
yard  tracks,  tie  renewals  (untreated  ties)  average  10  to  11%  per 
year  for  American  railways,  variations  from  this  average  depend- 
ing on  kind  of  wood,  climate,  weight  of  rail,  etc. 

Cost  of  Gravel  Ballast. — A  common  amount  of  gravel  ballast  Is 
1,600  cu.  yds.  per  mile  of  track,  and  rarely  need  the  cost  exceed  40 
cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  including  the  labor  of  putting  the  ballast  under  the 
ties  and  surfacing  the  tuack.     A  not  unusual  contract  price  is  27  ct& 
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per  cu.  yd.  for  loading  ballast  on  flat  cara  ■witta  steam  shovels, 
unloading  with  ballast  plows,  and  putting  under  the  ties,  and  sur- 
facing of  track.  In  addition  to  this  the  railwar  company  must 
pay  the  cost  of  hauling  the  ballast— work  train  servloe — ^whlch 
«hould  not  exceed  17  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  even  for  a  hanl  of  100  miles,  if 
The  following  is  a  typical  gang  for  loading,  hauling  and  unloadiM# 
ballast : 

Steam  8h(yv€l.  Per  <lay. 

I  forenaan.  JloO  per  mo $     ^-  •  • 

1  engineman,   $125  per  mo ;, 

1  cranesnian.    $90  per  mo 

1  fireman.  160  per  rao _    .  . 

1  watchman,   $60   i>er  mo. 2..10 

1  timekeeper.  $60  per  mo 2.30 

6  pit  laborers,  at  $2.00 12.00 

6  laborers  "throwing"   pit  tracks  and   repairing     12.09 


Total    $  4  5.20 

^palrs  to  steam  shovel 8.00 

; .   x;  Total  steam  shovel  loading $  53.20 

,    ,  -^HauUnff  Ballast. 

'      1  conductor     $  -.3.50 

2  brakemen.    at    $2.50 ,. .  <  ^-fi^Oil^ii  •>, 

Bngioe   service  on  work  train. 

1  engineman    $  4.50 

1  fireman    .., 2.50 

Coal  and  oil, . . . 8.50 

Engine  rental  and  repairs. 12.00 

27.50 

Engine  service  "spotting"  cars 27.50 

Rental  and  repairs,  40  flat  cars,  at  $0.50 20.00 

■I'jl  .-f  .  ■  ;  — 

rTotal  hauling. ballast $   83.50 

,    .    Unloading  and  Distributing  Ballast. 

1  operator  of  unloading  plow ^ $     3.00 

10  laborers,   at   $2.00.... 20.00 

Coal  and  oil  for  onloader 4.00 

Rental  and  repairs  of  unloader 4.00 


Total  unloading  ballast. ...-. $  31.00 

Grand    total ...,....,,'.!  ^ .'  .■^." .' $167.70 

When  this  crew  is  handling  800  cu.  yds.  of  gravel  per  day  the 
cost  Js: 

Per  cu.  yd. 
Cts. 

Loading     .............'. 6.7 

Hauling    10.4 

Unloading .' .  .         3.9 

21.0 
In  addition  to  this,   the  labor  cost  of  tamping  ballast  under  ties 
and  track  surfacing  is  about  12  ct«.  per  cu.  yd. 

It  often  happens  that  gravel  pits  must  he  stripped  of  overlying 
earth,  that  considerable  grading  is  necessary  for  tracks  into  the 
pit.  that  the  gravel  is  cemented  and  requires  son>e  blasting,  and 
that  "pit  rent"  must  be  paid  for  the  gravel.  All  these  items,  how- 
ever,  will   rarely  amount   to    7   cts.   per  cu.   yd.,  so.  that  the  total 
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cost  of  the  gravel  in  the  track  should '  Vareljr i  ekceed   40   cts.   per 

cu.  yd.  1      •-. 

Where  traffic  on  a  road  is  so  congested  that  a  ballast  train  cannot 
average  more  tlian  100  miles  traveled  per  Hay,  and  where  the  load 
hauled  is  only  160  cu.  yds.  per  train,  it  is  evident  that  6  trit)S  of 
10  miles  and  return  will  be  required  to  haul  800  cu.  yds.,  and  to  the 
figures  above  given  must  be  added  another  train  for  each  additional 
10  miles  of  distance  from  the  gravel  pit  to  the  dump.  -However, 
on  long  hauls  it  is  obvious  that  much  heavier  train  loads  will  ordi- 
narily be  used,-  thus  keeping  the  cost  down. 

Cost  of  Gravel  and  Rock  Ballasting  Old  Track.* — The  following 
matter  has  been  taken  from  the  report  of  a  committee  read  before 
the  1907  convention  of  the  Roadmasters  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association :  On  a  northern  division  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Ry.  the  cost  of  ballasting  one  mile  of  track  with  gravel  was  $1,020, 
figured  on  the  basis  that  3,400  cu.  yds.  of  material  would  be  used 
per  mile.  The  gravel  was  unscreened  and  unwashed  and  was  used 
just  as  it  came  from  the  pit  The  gravel  was  placed  for  a  12-in. 
raise  with  standard  gravel  roadbed  on  the  top  of  lli/i-ft.,  slope 
1^!  to  1,  and  16  ft.,  .wide  from  bottom  ballast  line  to  ballast  line. 
The  Iteinlzed  cost  per  cubic  yard  was  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Cost  of  gravel  loaded  on  cars  at  pit. . .  > J0.070 

Hauling  and  unloading,   50-mile  haul 0.107 

Ballastmg 0.123 

Total. > JC.300 

On  a  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  for  the 
year  1906  the  cost  of  ballasting  with  gravel  was  as  follows: 

Gravei,  washing  and  loading |0.18 

Hauling    :  ; ;....;; 0.07 

Digging  out  old  ballast. 0.15 

Unloadmg  and  placing  In   track O.lS 

.  Total f 0.55 

For  crushing  limestone  %  to  1%  ins.  In  size  the  cost  was  as 
follows:  // 

Percu.  yd.  *'"'' 

Cost    of    stone $0,535 

Digging  out  old  ballast 0.150 

Hauling,  unloading  and  placing  In  track 0.400 

Total  .....■........•.■.•...■...;.•;.•.•..... ....  .?1.085 

rJ'or  ballasting  with  crushed  stone  on  a  division  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  the  cost  was  as  follows: 

'  PerCu.  yd. 

Crushed  stone  at  crusher,  loaded  on  cars $0,615 

Haul,  50  miles. ...  .. >: 0.055 

,:  ^(iabor  .(Mexican)    inserting 0.330 

Total ?1.00 


*Engineering-ContracttHg,  Dec.   25,'  1907." 
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Por  a  12-in.  raise  3,<dO  cu.  yds.  of  ballast  are  used  per  mile, 
making  the  cost  ?3,400.  The  present  standard  onn  thife  road  requires 
the  ballast  to  be  dressed  level  with  the  top  of  the  ties  for  the-  f lill 
length  of  the  tie  and  6  Ins.  beyond  the  ends  of  ties,  making  the  top 
widths  of  the  ballast  9  ft.  and  giving  a  slope  of  1  ^  to  1 ;  this  give* 
a  roadbed  16  ft.  wide  from  ballast  line  on  one  side  to  ballast  line  on 
the  other  side,   with  a   12-io.   raise. 

Cost  of  Gravel  Ballasting. — About  30  miles  of  single  track  rail- 
road were  ballasted  with  gravel  sufficient  to  raise  the  tie*  8  ins. 
Ties  had  10-in.  face,  were  8%  ft.  long,  and  there  were  16  ties  to  a 
30-ft.  rail.  A  2% -yd.  steam  shovel  was  used  to  load  flat  cars. 
About  4  ft.  of  earth  had  to  be  stripped  off  the  gravel  pit.  The 
gravel  WdS  hauled  by  two  trains  of  35  apron  flat  cars  each,  each 
car  holding  6  to  7  cu.  yds.  Two  locomotives  were  used  to  *iaul  these 
trains  and  one  locomotive  in  the  pit  to  spot  cars.  The  cars  were 
unloaded  with  a  plow,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  damage  to 
the  cars  caused  by  the  plow  was  very  high.  The  cost  to  the  rail- 
way company  per  cubic  yard  of  ballast  In  place  was,  fis  follows : 

-      :;;— ; — -€»£  per  cu.  yd. 

Pit   rent    . , .  .-,^.„ ^^.^^^^ '.:       li^ 

Loading,  hauling  and  dumping ■,.f     lo\i 

Repairs  to  cars „^rCTTV^w . ^.p,       5 

Sbovel^hg  and  tamping  ballast  In  trapk.  .\ 8 

Tdtal,  per  cu.  yd. [ . , 30 

Common  laborers  were  paid  |1J25  p^  10  hr& 

.y --ii  •  i 

Cost  of  Cemented  Gravel  Ballast.* — There  are  two  principal  points 
In  the  territory  east  of  Memphis  wheK  ceipentjng  gravel  is  worked 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ballast  to  railroads ;  one  at  luka.  Miss., 
on  the  Southern  Ry.,  known  as  the  TishomlHgo  Gravel  Pit,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Tishomingo  Gravel  Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  one  at  Perryville,  Tenn.,  on  the  ^emphis  &  Padijcah  Division 
of  the  Nashville,;  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  owned  and  opefSiteh 
by  the  Perry ville  Gravel  &  Ballast  Co.,  of  "STemplfis;  'Tehn.'!    '"     . 

As  tlje  character  of  the  grayel  and, the  manner  of  working,  the 
two  pits  are  somewhat  different,  they  will  be  handled  separately. 

Tishomingo  Gravel. — This  is  a  water-worn  gravel  lying  in  a 
compact  mass  requiring  blasting  before  it  can  be  handled  with  a 
steam  shovel.  It  is  composed  of  2D%  clay,  5%  sand,  and 
75%  gravel.  This  gravel  as  a  rule  is  small  and  none  of 
it  large  enough  to  require  crushing  to  make  it  suitable 
for  ballasting  purposes.  In  order  to  get  it  In  shape-  to 
load  with  steam  shovel,  it  Is  loosened  up  by  blasting.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  digging  a  tunnel  about  20  x  26  ins.  in  cross-section 
into  the  material  a  distance  of  about  26  ft.,  then  turning  at  right 
angles  f ot  a  distance  of  lO  ft  (see.  Fig.  S).  This  digging  Is  done 
by  a  man  lying  down  using  a  pick  with  a  very  short  handle.  The 
cost  of  digging  these  tunnels  is  50   cts.   per  ft 

*  En  ffitieeririg-Confracting,  April  14,   1909. 
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The  charge  is  placed  In  the  extreme  end  of  the  tunnel  and  a 
portion  of  it  refilled  as  showji  on  sketch.  From  75  to  100  carlodd* 
of  material  is  loosened  up  at  each  blast.  This  material  Is  then 
loaded  by  steam  shovel  onto  cars.  The  cost  of  this  material  Is  as 
follows: 

Per  cu.  yd.     j, 

Loading f  O.Oa  u,   arfj 

Hauling 0.20^     ^ 

Unloading  and   distributing ©.dT^^*^^ 

Putting  under  ifles  iihd  surfacing O.lt/  Ixain 

'■•-■■         '  — ■ — rrf  R-.IT 

Total    •••••■ $0.47     ^ 

The  advantages  of  Its  use  are :  Small  cost,  quick  cementing  quali- 
ties, holds  track. in  line  and  surface  well  under  fairly  heavy  traffic, 
does  not  churn,  very  little  dust  and  has  great  resistance  to  erosiop 


eo'/teo' 


k 


■v  .U'j  «i'., 
'FT  a-j-;»ioi 


m«><i%!r^*<^MDagaer<  Blast. 


by  water.  Considered  an  excellent  ballasting  material.  Has  the 
disadvantage  of  growing  prolific  crops  6t  weeds  and  grass,  making 
it   costly    to   keep   clean.  .    / 

Perryville  Gravel. — This  is  an  angular  gravel  lying  in  coniipact 
mass  requiring  blasting  before  it  can  be  handled. 

Large  pockets  of  clay  are  encountered,  making  It  preferable  to 
load  by  hand  in  order  to  get  the  best  material.  It  is  composed  of 
10%  clay  and  90%  gravel,  with  chemical  analysis  of  97%  silica, 
2.5%  alumina  and  0.5%  iron.  There  Is  found  in  this  pit  considerable 
large  stone,  which  has  to  be  crushed  before  it  is  suitable  for  usii. 
The  cost  of  this  gravel  per  yard  Is  as  follows :  '*  • 

'•■  ■     '  Percu.T*"'^^ 

',      F,  o.  b.  car«.fat  pit ?0.27%'*  '-^r-! 

Hauling,   lOO-Tnile  train  service. 0.20 

Unloading    and    distributing ; 0.04 

Stripping,  putting  under  and  surfacing.,,... .  ..,,.^.20,    ,,,   ,.^,,.j 

Total    , ,...„..  10.71%---- 
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Cost  of  Washing  Gravel.— A  large  gravel  washing  plant  was  built 
In  1906  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.,  at  Pleasajit 
Lake  on  the  Ft.  Wayne  branch  of  the  Lake  Shore.  The  plajat 
handles  S,000  cu.  yd*,  of  raw  gravel  daily.  A  75-ton  steam  shovel 
with  a  3H-ycl-  bucket  loads  dump  cars,  which  are  dumped  Into 
two  hoppers  that  discharge  upon  two  Inclined  conveyors  (made  by 
the  Link-Belt  Co.),  having  a  capacity  of  4.000  ca.  yds.  per  10-hr. 
day.  The  conveyors  discharge  upon  a  ^toTt  flume  (8  ft.  long)  where 
the  gravel  encounters  the  water.  Thence  the  material  passes  over 
several  fixed  screens,  all  material  larger  than  2-in.  being  shunted 
to  a  gfyratory  rock  crusher. 

The  washed  gravel  for  ballast  collects  in  hoppers  whence  It  to 
drawn  oft  into  cars,  and  the  sand  (all  material  lafger"than'  %-fit.Ti 
collects  in  other  hoppers,  whence  It  Is  drawn  oft  Into  cars. 

The  output  for  a  tiTJical  day  is  as  follows : 

Cu.  yds. 

Raw   gravel    3.270 

Washed  gravel    1.335 

Washed  sand   1.850 

The  following  Is  the  crew  required  to  operate  the  plant: 

1  foreman. 

1  clerk. 

1  engineman  at  plant. 

1  fireman  at  plant. 

1  shopman.  ^  ^. 

1  carpenter.  -- '*-x   .  .    ;..., 

2  men  on  two  sand  settlers^  '.,;!cA  >f,  «./v-> 
4  men  dumping  gravel  cara 

4  men  keeping  track  clean  at  washer. 
10  men  repairing  cars  and  calking  ballast  cars  with  hay. 
*■''"-    J  locomotive  crews  delivering  gravel.  :  '5 

A      .3i<;  2  locomotive  crews  removing  washed  graveL 
n  ie    tr^  steam  shovel  crew. 
.  30  men  in  section  gang. 

The  washing  plant  is  driven  by  a  200-hp.  Erie  steam  eTnefne,  hi^t 
the  driying  load  on  the  engine  is  only  132  hp.,  of  which  105  hp.  ts 
reauired  to  operate  the  pump  supplying  the  wash  water.  A  10-lii. 
"single-stage  centrifugal  turbine  pump  (Worthington),  having  a 
2,400-gal.  rating  under  a  90-ft.  head,  is  used;  but  the  pump  Is  not 
called  upon  to  deliver  more  than  1,650  gals. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  and  land  was  as  follows; 

Plant   for  washing ?25,000 

Land     15,000 

Grading 10.000 

Bridge  work    2.500 

Miscellaneous    - 5,000 

Track    36.000 

Total    $93,500 
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Assuming'  that  the  ^avel  pit  will  he  exhausted  in   5  years,  We 
have  the  following  annual  a.nd  daily  cost   (200  days  per  year)  : 
...    .    "      ,'* .',  Per  year.  Per  day. 

Plant,'  i5%"6t  %25,6H' ?   S,750  '|18.7o  ' 

Track;   10%   of  $36,00«;  .avi--.^^ .  tfi'.-i '1  3!,«4«:''i    J^X-lSvOfti   -iiw 
Grading,  20%   of  ?10,000«.;.  .„„,^  .xrr<8<m  i,:,tt  «W.OP,ri  r,wJ 

Bridging,    20%    of  $2,500.... 600      .       .     2.50 

•^'          Miscellaneous,  20%  of  $5, ClOV:''..'':.^-^' I'.OOO        '  5.00'-'  'X^' 

'.-v.ilv    Land,   20%    of   $15,000. (U!.  wviurf  41,000  IS.QflT      v/ '> 

f'fi  ■  ^-•'  Tbial  ■./';.. '^^  .■..'.' ■."/...■. .$13,850  $69.25 

' 'ABSumfiig ''{ha:t''3,0'6b'  cu.^ds.  of  sand  and  ^aveT  are  produced 
daily,  half  of  which  is  sand,  for  which  there  is  no  market, '  w^  have 

.    ■  f^r  ^?y-  o'  gravel. 

Operating    expense    ....  .'.r. ..;'.' .'.'$1230.00  $0,167'''' 

Plant, and    land   depreciation 69.25  0.046 

•|»l^rit  interest  (at  5%  of  $93,500)..     23.35  0.015 

r.!.!:!  Total ..■.!!.[...;. ..$362.60   .  $0,228 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  stripping  the  gravel  which  was 

about   6%    cts!   per  cu.   yd., 'making:  the'   total   cost  of  this  washed 

gravel  nearly  30  cts.  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

For    description    and    drawings    of    this    Pleasant    Lake   rwashing 

plant,    and    for    hints    on    ballasting,    see    Ev)ghieering^C6n>tracting, 

April   14.    1909. 

Co«t  of  Ballasting,  Using  Dump  Cars.^^THe  Goodwin  steel  car  is 
largely  used  by  contractors,  and  railway  cofiipah'ie^'  fdi^' ballasting 
and  for  dumping  earth  and  rock  on  stahdard  gage  tracks.  Its 
dimensions  are  36  ft.  long,  9  ft, ;  ^4  in. -height  above  rails,  and  It 
weighs  47,500  lbs.  Its-  capacity  is  40^  cti.  yds:,  or  80,000  lbs.  A 
train  of  cars  can  be  dumped  at  one  tirtie  all  together,  or  one  at  a 
time,  by  one  man  operating  a  compressed  air  valve,  or  they  can  be 
dumped  by  hand.  The  car  Is  so  desired  that  its  load  may  be 
placed  between,  the  rails;  on  either  side  of  the  traclc,  or  on  bd'ii 
sides,  or  in  any  combination  of  ways  desired.  In  .grading  and  bal- 
lasting 22  miles  of  track  with  30,000  cu.  yds.  of  gravel,  during  1;he 
winter  of  1904-5,  an  average  train  of  8  40-cu.  yd.  Goodwin  cars  was 
used,  the  averagiff  haul  being  14%  miles.  The  gravel  came  from 
the  pit  (iult^  wet,  but  required  little  or  no  spreading  as  plows  and 
scrape(r» '  are  hot  neeiJed  when  these  cars  are  used. 

Mr.  ','^f  B.  Stimson,  Superintendent  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry., 
gives  thfe  following  data  on  the  loading  and  hauling  of  grafvel  for 
iwniastoe.sei,. 
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Rodger  ballast  cars  were  used,  working  two  trains  of  25  cars  per 
train.  Sixteen  miles  of  track  were  ballasted  with  1,039  carloads,  or 
20,800  cu.  yds.  of  gravel,  or  1,300  cu.  yds.  i)er  mile,  the  average 
haul  being  7  miles.     The  cost  was  as  follows  for  the  18  miles: 

TotaL  Per  day. 

Two  train  crews,  12  days  each I  175.00  $14.58 

Locomotives,  englnemen  and  watchmen.  199.95  18.60 

Fuel   for  locomotives 254.10  21.17. 

Telegraph    operator    15.50  1.28 

Pit  foreman   28.84  2.40  ,. 

Pitmen 100.35  8.36- 

Steam   shovel,   including  rent  of  shovel, 

fuel  and  wages 323.52  26.96 

'  ^  'Total,  at  5.3  cts.  per  cu.  yd.. 11,096.56         J91.35 

fit  addition  to  this  it  cost  6.7  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  to  spread  and  tamp 
the  gravel  in  the  track,  each  laborer  averaging  75  ft.  of  track  per 
day.  Including  In  the  expense  of  5.i  eta  per  cu.  yd.*  is  the  cost 
of  moving  the  two  trains  and  the  steam  shovel  166  mlle^  to  'the 
pit,  and  half  a  day's  time  setting  up  the  shovel  and  getting  ready 
to  work :  so  that  the  actual  working  time  of  the  shovel  was  only: 
10%  days,  making  an  average  of  2,000  cu.  yds.  loaded  vet  day  Of  12 
hra  The  depth  of  the  face  at  which  the  shovel  worked  was  only 
8  ft.     The  above  is  an  exceedingly  low  cost.  :     ,    5^   ;     -. 

The  Rodger  ballast  car  is  8  ft.  9  ins.  x  34  ft.  over  sills,  wel^s 
28,000  lbs.  and  Its  capacity  Is  60,000  Iba,  or  20  cu.  yda  of  gravel 
heaped  measure.  The  car  Is  hopper  bottomed,  with  plows  and 
scrapers  for  spreading  the  ballast.  Ooe^  caji;  is  dumped  at  a  time  and 
fills  about  80  ft.  of  track. 

Cost  of  Rock  Batlast. — The  Railroad  Gazette,  Nov.  16,  1906,  p. 
438,  gives  the  following  cost  of  re-ballasting  an  Eastern  railway: 

Percoiyd. 

Rock  on  cars  at  Rockland  Lake ?0.575 

■ '  "^     Floatage  from  Rockland  Lake 0.086 

Distribution   by    train    (Rodger   cars  and   ballast  "' 

pk>w)- >.....;,;..   Q.OZo 

Labor  putting  in  track .-JiiiV.VvJ  0i*58 

Total .:..»f8!T54 

.^  This  does  not  include  cost  of  pr^»aring  the  old  track,  forking  up 
old  ballast,  lifting  track,  etc 

It  is  estimated  that  $0.15  per  cu.  yd.  would  cover  the  added  cost 
of  putting  rock  ballast  in  a  pew  track.  Including  cost  of  lifting 
track,  tamping,  surfacing,  etc. 


Wt.  of  Rail, 

No. 

Lbs. 

6 

80 

10 

80 

1ft  , 

65 

a./, 

60 

8'  ^  ■    - 

65 

»'.'..; 

75 

TypeA 

80 

10 

75 

T'     ' 

80 

10 

80    (5%' 

') 

10 

67    HVi' 

') 

18 

80    (5%' 

') 
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Prices  of  Frogs  and  Crossings,  Etc.— The  prices  used  In  esti- 
?*^9PSi  f^®  cost  of  frogs,  etc.,  on  the  New  York  Central,  In  1902, 
were: 

Description.  Price. 

Rigid,   Bolted  $27.00 

Rigid,   Bolted  32.00 

Spring  R.  48.50 

Rigid,  Bolted  23.00 

■Rigid,   Bolted  24.00 

Rigid,   Bolted  28.50 

Crossing  Bolted  335.00  to  365.00 

Spring  R.   Bolted  51.00 

Rigid,  Bolted.     •     .,,-  :  :^7.50 

Spring  R.     '■■'■'^'-'-    -'''<-'-•    -       ''59.26 

Spring  R B'^giiW  li'.xr.  if.:)i   44.50 

.    ._    .  Rigid.   Bolted  45.00  to  70.00 

Rail  braces,  3.32  lbs.  each,  each ,.,..,.-.*       -10% 

Rail  Joints  (80-lb.  rail),  Weber,  Insulated ..','...'..'.'       5.25 

Rail   joints,    Atlas,   com , .,<.  .-.r,.^,  ...;,>,     3.75 

Rail  joints,    22-in.   for  60-lb.  rail •.......,...!..?..':.'?       2.50 

Replacers,   Little  Giant    ., if«*vi;.9iJi  4H.  i  ■  15.pCb.;i 

Rail    bender,    roller. ^  143.00 

Rail  chairs,  cast,  per   100  lbs.. : .'."''.  .>K  .^.  ;•;.."'  2.4*'^^ 

Rail  chairs,  weights:  .  .,    .,.„,    ,     .    ,.,,    .,  ,,,  i,, 

4   ins.  high,   19.5  lbs.  ''        ^     "        -•■'■"'■ 

^        ,:  3   Ins.   high,   18.6   lbs.  fru;    li'i 

Switch  stand,   Ramapo,   low AO.OQ     » 

Sthoke   jack    in    place. ......  .-Jv .'... '  '40.'0l»  "' 

Track    drill     ,..-.,.. ,..fw>,.«,VT 18.00 

Track  jack    ....  .^:'.  ...:...?:  .TT!'*. .!.... 3.00 

■■'■.■'  ;  ■     ,1  I  •      ■■;''i'      .^l('■ 

Cost   of   Track   Scales.— On    the    N.    Y.    Ceatra^  n  400-tpOi  tr^^k;. 

scales.  42  ft.  long,  cost  as  follows,  in  1902:     '        • 

O    Scales   and   materials $1,760 

—  Labor    i... ... 640 

Total     ...f, ..-,.. $2  400 

'    -8.7  tons  rails   CrelayerB),  at"|iO. 174 

15    ties,   at   $0.60 , ,i.' .» '<;   ^un 

Miscellaneous   material    . .  ,,.^..<~, 150 

Labor  laying  track,  ettt<2'.'7f#..'^:.. ^  ^^oD 

:ve-ff;f/a  n    --.i-T  ;..;  -.;.': Ijaun^d-si  lo  Jj«oj  ijai  woiiw.t  «>*i4-v/ia  •'•'Ci" 
Grand  total    ...» .irfil.;  J  .1 ...... .|2,803 

.rivNo  piles  were  used  in  foundation. 

The  Cjpst  of  50-ton  track  scales,  42  ft.  long,  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, in  1899,  averaged  as  follows: 

Scales,    delivered ....  $    580 

Other'  materials A'.>%!j.ui  .^i^Jv-    ilff'O^ 

Labor    ($175    to    $300) 250 

Total-    .....•.■...•.•.•.•.•,■,•,-,•.•.•.•.■.■.•.,■.•..•.• $TToOO  i 

'tThe  cost  of  86-i<ki  'UtinSIP^imm  ^t   it   lAnW.   in    1905,   wasls 
follows:  J     ,,  . 

'    '    Stiles   and   'mat^^aJlk.!^iis:"hV.: , . $1,250 

-    i  '  Xd-bor    ($500    to    ^lOOypTi  .TfiA  .-f.pi.J'iWvi'.  .H':-    •59''     •'    '"' 

.:,i')  .-nn]  ii-^iwn  .nrrnr-m  .>'■■•;•   ' 
Total     ; $1,900 


T 
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Cost  of  Water  Tanks. — On  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  In  1896, 
the  following  was  the  cost  of  four  different  50,000-ga'.  tanks, 
16  X  24  ft.,  on  24-ft  posts : 

Tank  No.   1. 
Material: 

Water  tank.  Including  hoops,  etc i..'i-.|  275 

Two    8-In.    standpipe 380 

540   ft.  8-in.  pipe,  valves,  etc 315 

1   bbl.   pitch  and   1    bbl.  oakum 7 

Posts,  caps  and  braces "209 

Stone,   cement,    etc.,    for   foundation 309 

108  ft.  4-ln.  gas  pipe 22 

Total    material    ?1,517 

Zjobor: 

Building  tank    %    263 

Building    masonry    foundation 209 

Painting  tank.   2   coats 26 

Laying  pipe  and  setting  standplpes 178 

Total    labor    $    676 

Grand    total     ?2,193 

Tank  No.  2. 
Material: 

Tank,  and  posts,  braces  and  caps f    304 

One    8-in.     standpipe 190 

Two    8-in.    gate   valves fuL-ii.diJv"^     45 

608  lbs.   lead    .(,..», .!.►.,   ,     21 

660  ft.    8-in.   cast-iron   pipe 2BS 

Lumber    for    well,    pump    house    and    standpipe   i^.,, ,    t.-iT 

foundation     ......" 23      .  . ,, 

80  ft.   4-in.  gas  pipe 16      "^  ' 

Paint    «:w't>t.il. SJ.  AU'J-'.        20 

Stone,    cement,    etc 289 

.  . ■  .>-tt 

Total   material $1,16* 

Labor:  > 

Building   tank    $  201 

Building  foundation 120 

Laying  pipe IM 

Painting  tank.    3   coats 35 

Digging  well  (16  x  18)  and  walling  it  up. 2^ 

Total    labor ........::$    ?45 

Grand    total $2,008 

Tank  No.  3.  iirl 

Material: 

Tank     ?  275 

One   10-in.    standpipe 223 

90   ft.    10-in.   cast-iron   pipe 72 

Fittings  for  pipe  and  standpipe 6.V 

Foundation    for    tank    and    standpipe 150 

Paint    13 

Total    material    ^  ..►'..,....  .i$    780  " 

(Posts,  etc.,  seem  to  have  been  omitted.) 
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Labor: 

Building   tank    $  2.'i8 

Building  foundation lii 

Laying    pipe     '  :; 

Painting,    2    coats :;  ] 

Total    labor    S    595 

Grand   total    ?1.37;5 

Tank  No.  4. 

Material: 

Tank     %    304 

10-in.    standpipe    225 

60  ft.    12-ln.    cast-iron,  pipe 72 

Valves,    elbows,    etc 65 

2,586   lbs.    lead,   at   3 %    cts 87 

250   pieces   6-in.   cast-iron   pipe 1.230 

Paint ^    20 

Material   for   standpipe 21 

Material    for    tank 12f> 

Total    material    ?2,1.j3 

Labor: 

Building    tank    %  228 

Laying  3,000  ft.  pipe,  at  30  cts 600 

Building  foundation  of  tank 112 

Building   foundation    of   standpipe IS 

Painting,    2    coats : 29 

Total    labor     ?     987 

Grand-  total    $3,140 

The  cost  of  a   16x24-ft.   tank,    on   the  C,   R.   L    &  P.,   In    1896, 
was: 

Tank  with   12   hoops ?275 

Indicator 5 

Set    7-in.    fixtures 68 

12   Iron,  post  caps 24 

Rail  Joists,  at  ?5  per  ton 10 

Substructures    (Incl.    frost    proofg.) l')S 

Paint     15 

Foundation    stone     60 

Labor    erecting   tank 165 

Labor   painting   tank 24 

Labor  on  foundation 116 

Total     $978 

On    the    Lehigh    Valley    Ry.,    in    1896,    a    20-ft.     tank    cost    as 
follows : 

2,720  lbs.  wrought-lron  hoops,  at  3  cts $  82 

4,560  ft.    B.    M.    of    3-in.    cypress   for    staves   and 

bottom,    at    $28 12« 

700   ft.   B.   M.   yel.   pine    (1x3)    for  false  bottom, 

at    $20 28 

6,000  ft.  B.  M.  white  pine,  at  $30 180 

Nails,    door,   ladder,    etc 30 

56  cu.  yds.  masonry  foundation,  at  $5.00 280 

Lead,    etc 35 

Labor  erecting  tank 175 

Total     $938 
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On  the  Northern  Pacific,  from  1890  to  lMO»':the  average  cost  ot 
25  tanks,   16x24   ft.,  was  as  follows: 

Materials     $    900 

Labor     , 800 


832 

13 


Total 11.700 

In  no  case  does  this  Include  piimp,  pump  "house,  well,  etc.,  but  it 
does  include  pipe,  foundation,  eta 

-    The  cost  of  a  typical  water  tank  on  the  EJrle  Ry.,  In  1901,  was  as 
follows  for  a  50.e00-gal.,  16x24-ft.  tank: 
Tank  and  Substructure: 

le  X  24-ft.    pine    tub $ 

30,270   lbs.   steel    trestle,  m  (2.25 

.49  ft.   iron  ladder 

'-■'  9  squares  slate  for  roof 

'''■  9  squares   tar    paper 

40  lbs.   yellow   metal   slate  nails. 
128  ft  galv.  ridge  roll. 

Pine     

Nails,  etc   j:.i. 

14  gals,   paint 
63  bbls.  ceme 

30  cu.  yd&  Sushed  stone. 

31  cu.  yds.  %nd 
9,000    brick 
Mason    labor : 
CSirpenter  labor 


t>tu; 


225 


Tptal     .^.^ 

"^iumbing;;  S^"^ £„"  ~     " -_   " 

Stan  iDine.    1 0-fts^cbnaidete -.  >^r. 

10.""  ~        -In.   cast-iron  pipe-. 

1  12  ft.)    10-in.  flanged  ptpgTtL 

.3  ■  lOrin.)  and  1  sleev:e_  ' 

552  lbs.    lead    ..., 

130  ft.    galv.    pipe    (3-in.) 

1  Worthington    meter     (3-in.) 

1  gate    valve     (3-in.')  . /:i.  <^u»U.^.  4ovt«o«L  ...i^Au'D  4H 


1  angle    valve     (2-in.).,.. 

70  ft.   sewer  pipe    (4-jn.) 

1  Iron    grating   for    drain    pit 

1  galv.    iron    float,    beam    and    chain 

4  pr.    pipe   flanges    (3-in.),   etc 

6  nipples  (3-in.),  4  elbows  and  1  tee 

Labor   of   plumbers 


Total    plumbing 
Grand  total    .  . . 


,52,:u9 


'Ci 


Cost  cf  Track  T2n?c. — The  form  of  track  tank'  shown  In  F!^.  ^ 
1,200  ft.  long,  on  the  "B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  cost  as  follows,  in  189fl:     =  T 

Repairing  roadbed 5   1.094 

Labor  placing  trough  and  pipe 2,135 

Trough,  including  shop  work 4,159 

Cross-ties,   pipe  and  other  material 2.? 3 6 

Hauling    .....*.  .Ji.  :  J '. 61 


isod 


^o 

lOlJ 


Total     .  w. .  ^.jv,q  .i.^,-.  .» .,-  -.  ..t.,  .....  •>,  ..-|fl0,?85    . 
The  trough  was  of  steel  3/16  In.  thick,  made  Jp  ^PtJEt,  sections.   .  j, 
The   above   cost   Includes   75   ft.   of   8-inL   cast-iron   pipe  and   two 
standpipes  for  use  of  freight  engin«».s.      ^,.  •  .    -,  .     ,-,,.,,; 
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The  cost  of  operating  such  a  track  tank  was  as  follows  per 
month:  /j  at  auw   ,.ji  *  i. /. 

Two  pumpmen,  at  $45.00 . . .  ^  t  ti  mm.  m.  .^t'/i  90.00 

15   tons  coal,  at  f  1.50 22.50 

Ordinary    repairs    20.00 

Total     J132.50 

Examples  of  Practice  In  Turntable  Construction,  With  Some  Data 
on  Costs.*— The  following  text  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  dis- 
cussing seven  subjects  suggested  by  a  committee  as  follows : 

(1)  Proper  length,  allowing  for  probable  future  Increase  in 
length  of  locomotives.  (2)  Plate  girder  tables,  and  cost.  (3)  Cast- 
iron  tables,  and  cost  ( 4 )  Oallows  frame  tables,  and  cost.  ( 5 ) 
Other  designs,  and  cost.  (6)  Foundation,  circle  wall,  paving  if  any 
and  pit  drainage.  (7)  Power  for  operation;  electricity,  air  and 
other  power. 


Fig.    9.— Track    Tank, 


J.  Pi  Canty,  Boston  d  Maine  R.  R. — Anticipating  the  probable 
length  of  a  turntable  required  for  future  locomotive  service,  is 
rather  an  uncertain  problem  just  at  this  period.  However,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that,  on  the  division  where  I  am  located,  the  lately 
purchased  steam  locomotives  have  apparently  reached  their  eco- 
nomical limits  in  both  length  and  weight,  provided  the  class  of 
traffic  remains  similar  to  that  which  is  now  being  handled. 

The  largest  engines  on  our  division  are  turned  easily  on  turn- 
tables 70  ft.  long.  This  is  now  our  standard  length,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  predict,  will  answer  for  future  requirements. 

The  steel  work  in  these  tables  cost  approximately  $2,500  on 
board  cars  delivered  to  our  road  by  the  contracting  bridge  com- 
pany. There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the  design.  Hov/ever,  I  will 
mention  that  we  specify  that  four  cast  steel  end  wheels  shall  be 
furnished  on  each  end  of  table  and  the  center  pivot  bearing  shall  be 
of  the  disc  pattern ;  meaning  that  the  table  turns  on  a  composi- 
tion disc  on  top  of  the  center  cast  steel  pivot  casting,  instead  of  on 
the  familiar  roller  bearing. 


•Engineering-Contracting,  Oct.  27,  1909.  ''i  1«  aau    ;!.':  ^'^qiqfjixjiv- 
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Our  turntable  center  foundations  have,  of  late,  been  made  of 
concrete,  being  10  x  10  ft.  on  bottom  and  bearing  on  piles  when 
there  is  doubt  about  the  earth  being  sufficiently  solid  to  carry  the 
maximum  load  on  this  area  without  settling.  The  bottom  course  of 
concrete  is  generally  2  ft.  in  depth.  The  foundation  is  then  stepi>ed 
7%  ft.  square  by  2  ft.  thick,  and  a  granite  cap  5  ft.  square  by  2  ft. 
In  depth  is  placed  on  top  to  receive  the  cast  steel  center  pedestal. 

There  are  330  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  In  our  70-ft.  turntable  pita 
The  whole  outfit,  including  turning  motor,  costs  us  between  $6,000 
and  $7,000.  Figures  vary  for  different  locations,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  we  are  obliged  to  drive  piles,  provide  expensive 
drainage,  etc. 

Practically  all  of  these  new  outfits  have  been  put  In  where  older 
and  smaller  tables  were  installed  and  as  the  older  tables  were 
kept  in  service  Just  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  delays  to 
engines,  our  work  has  always  been  made  more  expensive  than  if 
new  tables  were  constructed  where  we  would  not  be  handicapped 
by  keeping  the  old  table  in  use.  : 

We  use  gasoline  power  turning  device.  t 

The  floors  of  the  turntable  pits  are  covered  with  a  coal-tar  con- 
crete paving,  about  two  and  one-half  Inches  thick,  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  used  extensively  in  small  cities  and  towns  In 
New  England  for  sidewalk  surfaces.  This  gives  a  fairly  hard  and 
elastic  surface,  and  does  not  crack  when  soil  underneath  heaves 
with  frost,  and  is  comparatively  smooth,  so  that  it  is  easily  kept 
clean  and  snow  may  be  removed  from  pit  without  much  trouble. 
The  cost  is  about  50  eta  per  sq.  yd. 

A.  H.  Beard,  Philadelphia  d  Readinff  Ry. — The  cost  of  our  plate 
girder  standard  75-ft.  table  in  place  ready  for  the  track  rails  ia 
?7,785.00,   as  follows: 

Masonry     52.500.00 

Miscellaneous     500.00 

Table     4.785.00 

?7,785.00  ' 

A  65-ft  plate  girder  table  has  been  in  service  at  the  roundhouse 
at  Reading  since  1897.  This  was  manufactured  by  the  Pottstown 
Bridge  Co.  Engines  of  all  classes  are  turned  on  this  table,  the 
number  turned  every  24  hrs.  (although  the  table  is  short  for  some 
engines)  is  75  to  80.  The  cost  of  this  table  in  place  was  55,825. 
This  table  at  present  is  operated  by  an  8-hp.  gasoline  engine,  manu- 
factured by  the  Williamsport  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  the  cost  of  same 
in  place  was  a  fraction  over  J  1,0  00,  and  costs  for  operating  about 
5165  per  month,  this  includes  labor,  oil,  gasoline  and  repairs;  we 
are  now  arranging  to  install  an  electric  motor  on  the  same  table 
to  replace  the  gasoline  engine. 

E.  E.  Schall,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. — Our  80-ft  turntable  is  con- 
structed as  follows:  Deck  plate  girders  5  ft.  6^  ins.  deep  at  cen- 
ter and  2  ft.  8 14  ins.  at  ends,  spaced  6  ft  c.  to  c,  conical  wheel 
center  bearings  with  live  ring,  built  for  a  moving  load  of  Cooper's 
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E.  50  engines  or  4,500  lbs.  per  Iln.  ft.  of  table.  Cost  about  $3,200 
delil^ered  f.  o.  b.  cars  within  200  miles  of  bridge  shop.         "";' 

The  center  foundations  and  Circular  rim  walls  are  generany''Ot 
concrete,  the  circular  rail  resting  on  short  sawied  ties.  The  tbp 
of  rim  is  covered  by  a  white  oak  timber  coping  to  act  as  a  ciishloil 
with  rail  tie-plated.  The  pit  Is  paved  with  concrete  about  6  Ins. 
thick,  and  provided  with  drainage.  For  outlying  districts,  ahd 
tables  not  used  extensively,  the  rfm  wall  is  at  times  omitted,  u^ing 
Only  a  segmental  wall  at  entrance  arid  run-off  of  table,  using  bal- 
last under  the  ties  of  circular  rail. 

For  operation  we  have  in  uste  electric  motors,  gasoline  engine 
motors  and  air  motors  ;  all  are  giving  satisfaction.  When  electric 
power  is  at  hand,  it  is  the  most  suitable  power  to  use ;  when 
electric  current  must  be  purchased  from  other  parties  or  when  none 
Is  available,  gasoline  engine  motors  of  from  8  to  10  hp.  will  prove 
very  satisfactory.  The  air  motor  will  also  prove  efficient  if  properly 
Installed  and  arranged  to  take  proper  adhesion  on  circular  rail,  obi- 
taining  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  from  locomotives  to  be  .turned, 
unless  the  air  can  be  taken  from  a  compressor  near  by.  The  air 
motor  will  not  turn  as  many  engines  in  a  given  time  as  either  of  the 
other  two  kinds,  on  account  of  the  time  required  in  making 
couplings,  but  for  outlying  districts  it  is  the  best  motor  attach- 
ment available  at  this  time.  The  cost  of  installing  one  of  the  ;ipo;tqi;« 
ranges  from  $900  to  $1,200.  ou^.isk. 

A.  A.  Wolf,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  d  St.  Paul  Ry. — We  use^.  SSvfts. 
turntables  on  mountain  division  where  the  heaviest  power  is  used, 
and  75-ft.  tables  on  other  main  line  divisions.  We  have  three  types 
of  the  plate  girder  tables,  which  we  distinguish  as  through,  semi- 
through  and  deck.  The  reason  for  these  various  designs  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  difficulty  in  many  places  of  getting  drainage  from  the 
pit  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  accommodate  a  deck  table.  These  plate 
girder  tables  cost  from  $6,000  to  $8,500,  varying  somewhat  with 
local  conditions,  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  foundations,  etc.  The 
labor  amounts  to  from  35  to  40%  of  the  total  cost. 

For  plate  girder  tables,  we  use  a  concrete  center  pier,  circle  wall 
and  circle  rail  foundation ;  the  circle  wall  and  foundation  for  circle 
rail  being  of  monolithic  construction.  Piles  are  always  used  tmdei- 
center  foundation,  except  at  places  where  solid  ledge  rock  is  found. 
Piling  is  used  under  circle  wall  except  where  rock  or  other  firm  soil 
Is  found.  We  do  not  make  it  a  practice  to  pave  the  pits.  Drain- 
age is  provided  by  means  of  connection  to  rouridhpuiSe  isewer  ot  td> 
low  adjacent  ground,  according  to  local  conditions.'    '  ' 

We  use  gasoline  and  electric  motors  only  for  pow^r ;  the  electric 
motor.  In  our  estimation,  furnishes  the  ideal  power  for  turntable 
operation  where  It  can  be  procured  without  excessive  cost.  At 
several  of  pur  division  points  we  have  our  own  generators  and  con- 
sequently tlie  current  required  for  pperatlng  turntable  cpsts  but  very 
little.    ,  '  "  '•    '"■''•'■  z"'  '  '■''    '  ■    I  '■  '■■■  ■       ■■'';'■■  ■  "• 

/.  b. '  Wander.  Nashville,  th'dttandoffa  A'  St.  Lokiis'Hy.-^Chir  stanld- 
iircl  length  WTC  ttP  ViSite  gjli^e^' tkble*  cieiJt' 'Wft^f -ti^  liaifchfeaj  '««!'.; 
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in  in(ic«.  $8,206.     Masonry  and  foundations  $2,000.     The  oq^  pi  Um 

masonry  Is  extremely  variable,  however. 

TT.  T.  Main,  Chicago  dc'Korth  "Western  Ry. — Turntables  newly  In- 
stalled In  the  future  should  be  80  •  ft  In  length.  A  70-ft.  King 
Bridge  Co.,  declt  plate  girder  turntable  Installed  at  Chicago  Ave.,  In 
1907,  cost  as  follbws: 

Material,,^.  »«.»>.. S2.!iT0.(fi 

Sbor     ..;.....;.. 2. 262. no 

.ft;-,  J, 

Total $4,832.46 

This  table  replaced  an  old  l50->ft '  deck  pTate  girder  and  Vas  In- 
stallesd,  under  continuous  traffic  except  for  two  days  while  new 
concrete  center  pier  was  allowed  to  set.  Over  400  engines  were 
turned  every  24  hrs.  on  old  table  during  construction  of  new  circle 
wajl, which  will  give  some  Idea  of  conditions  underr  which  work  was 
done  and  reason  for  high  cost.  Table  Is  operated  by  10-hp.  electrld 
motor  which  was  used  on  an  old  table  but  furnished  with  new  frafnet 
A  70-ft.  King  Bridge  Co.,  deck  plate  girder  turntable  Installed  In 
1907  cost  as  follows: 

Material    $2,890.00 

Labor    2,262.00 

Total $5,380.00 

This  table  replaced  an  old  60-ft.  Lassig  plate  girder  and  was 
installed  under  traffic  in  same  manner  as  the  one  before  mentioned. 
About  $500, of  the  cost  was  due  to  renewal  of  radial  tracks.  The 
circle  wall  was  built  of  concrete  and  the  center  pier  of  concrete,  re^ 
inforced  with  scrap  rails  in  order  to  spread  the  load  over  old 
masonry  foundation^  The  table  is  operated  by  10-hp.  Pffling  air 
motor  and  has  six  reservoirs  undfer  runways,  thfe  atr  beings  furnished 
by  air  compressor.  '         '    ■     <■     r.    :  .. 

A  60-ft.  Stroebel  deck  plate  girder  table  installed  at  Chicago 
Ave.,  in  1899,  on  old  masonry  wall  and  new  center  pie/,  cost  $2,500. 
A  60-ft.  Greenleaf  cast-iron  table  installed  at  Milwaukee,  1899,  In- 
cluding new  center  pier,  cost  $3,100  ;  ,the  table  alone  cost  $1,160. 
A  50-ft.  gallows  frame  turntable  installed  at, Evanston  in  iS96  with 
timber  circle  wall  and  center  pier  cost  $983. 

Circle- walls  should  preferably  be  built  of  concrete  except  when 
table  is  renewed  under  traffic,  where  rubble  masonry  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage  while  working  in  cramped  space.  Center  pier 
may  require  pile  foundation  unless  subsoil  is  good,  where  a  spread 
foundation  of  concrete  or  masonry  12  ft.  square  will  serve.  The 
advantage  of  paving  in  pit  will  hardly  justify  the  additional  expense 
though  it  is  easier  to  keep  pit  clean  when  paved  and  helps  the  drain- 
age. The  best  drainage  possible  should  always  be  secured.  Circle 
walls  should  have  an  offset  at  one  point  to  allow  of  examination 
and  repairs  to  end  rollers  and  boxes,  particularly  where  table  has 
rollers  between  girders.  Masonry  circle  rail  seat  should  be  extended 
at  two  points,  diametrically  opposite,  to  afford  supi)ort  for  jacks 
for  raising  table  and  examining  center.     This  saves  placing  cribbing 
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on  soft  ground  when  using  Jacks  and  renders  the  operation  much 

safer.  .    .,...-,. i;;./     .j. ,.,,.,;      ,    .        .  :,^      -jii-i 

-  Would  recommend  the  use  of  electric  ./TOotor-  f or  >operating  table 
wherever  possible  and  where  service  demands  the  quick  handling  of 
engines ;  second  choice,  gasoline  engine ;  third  choice,  air  motor. 
The  latter  gives  excellent  service,  where  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
handling  engines  and  where  there  is  sufficient  supply  of  compressed 
air  which  can  be  piped  to  reservoirs,  but  it  is  slow  in  operation 
where  engine  to  be  turned  must  supply  the  air. 

A.  O.  Cunningham,  Wabash  R.  R. — No  table  less  than  75  ft.  should 
be  used.  Deck  tables  of  this  length  cost  ?2,600.  The  foundation 
of  circular  wall  and  paving  should  always  be  of  concrete ;  pit  should 
be  well  drained;;  the  cost  of  this  lor  75-ft.,  4eck  table  would  be 
$3,700.  '  ,  ^''■' 

Electricity  is  the  ideal  power  for  operating  a  table.  If  this  can- 
not be  obtained  a  gasoline  engine  may  be  employed  of  about  6  hp. 
The  cost  of  the  electrical  equipment  would  be  $1,150,  and  for  the 
gasoline  engine  equipment   $1,000. 

W.  H.  Moore,  New  York  Haven  d  Hartford  R.  R. — The  stand^^rd 
length  for  turntables  on  our  road  is  75  ft.,  but  we  build  some  tables 
80  ft.  long.  The  approximate  average  cost  for  a  75-ft.  deck  plate 
girder  turntable  is  about  $3,500,  and  for  a  half  through  plate  girder 
turntable  about  $5,750.  The  cost  of  foundation  of  the  circular  wall, 
etc.,  varies  so  much,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  it 
would  be  hardly  proper  to  name  any  average.  I  may  say,  ho'wever, 
that  for  a  concrete  pit  with  granolithic  floor  and  granite  center 
stone,  in  a  location  where  there  was  good  firm  sand  requiring  n'o 
piles  and  where  drainage  could  be  cheaply  taken  care  of,  the  total 
cost  is  about  $3,800.  For  power  operation  we  use  mostly  gasoline 
niotors ;  some  air  motors,  and  electric  motors  where  current  can 
be  conveniently  obtained.  The  cost  of  power  Installation  averages 
about  $1,000. 

G.  Aldrich,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. — For  the  re- 
gulrements  of  modern  engines,  75-ft.  minimum;  80-ft.  recommend; 
75-ft.  deck  plate  girder,  erected  complete  $3,600,  base  of  rail  on 
table  to  top  of  center  pier,  6  ft.  4  Ins. ;  base  of  rail  on  table  to  top 
of  circular  rail,  4  ft.  8  Ins. ;  75-fL  through  plate  girder,  cost  with 
floor  erected  complete,  $5,750.  Base  of  rail  on  table  to  top  of  center 
pier,  3  ft.  11  ins. ;  base  of  rail  to  top  of  circular  rail,  2  ft.  9  ins. 
The  foundation,  circular  wall  and  center  pier  are  constructed  of  con- 
crete; the  pit  Is  usually  paved  with  granolithic  pavement.  The 
cost  varies  in  accordance  with  local  conditions,  ranging  from  $2,500 
to  $4,000.  ■ 

For  power  we  use:  (a)  air  supplied  by  the  engine  being  turned; 
(b)  air  supplied  from  compressors  in  adjacent  shops;  (c)  gasoline 
engines;  (d)  electric  motors.  Electric  motors  preferred  where 
current  is  available ;  air  motors,  supplied  by  compressors,  second, 
and  gasoline  motors  third  choice.  The  cost  of  power  installation 
varies  from  $900  to  $l,20a.  -  .,.,•,, 

N.  F.  Helmera,  Northern  Pad  fio  Rv.-^The  Northern  PaciflcKy. 
are  installing  80  and  85-ft.  tables.     I  do  not  anticipate  any  power 
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In  the  future  which  wii:  "  '  '  >•  of  a  larger  table.  An  80-ftv 
through  table,  withcRit  ;  :nl  weighing  114,855  IbSk.-cost- 

in  place  <4,600.     Such  u — .  ...suiUed  at  Staples,  Minn.,  with; 

concrete  circle  wall  and  center  foundation.  The  masonry  was  done 
by  contract,  and  the  installation  of  the  table  by  the  company  at  an 
expense  of  $3.92  per  ton.  The  framing  of  ties  and  other  rtlMber 
cost  |4.ft5  per  thousand  feet.     The  cost  was  as  follows : 


Turntable     

False   work    ; 

Timber,   ties,  planking,  etc. 
Painting     


Labor. 

.$211.44 


L'7.4;' 


9274.16 
Total  cost  (not  Including  masonry) .... 


|4,33$.72 
$4. 607. 88 


In  1908  an  80-ft.  table  of  the  same  type  was  installed  at  Minne- 
apolis replacing  one  64  ft.  In  length.  The  foundation  work  was 
done  under  traffic,  and  the  change  of  tables  was  dene  with  a  total 
InterruptloB-  of  15   hrs.  ;  itemiied  statement  follows: 


Exca^*atlon     

Gravel    ^ ^., ,.,...>,.■.....,. 

Concrete  work    

Fcrms     .......  .">.'. . '.  .-.  .  r .  :':  .  . . 

Circle  rail    

Table    proper    

False  work  for  curbing 

Removal   of   old   brick   curbing. 

Cleaning   girders 

Painting    

Ties    and    coping 

Engineering    


Labor. 

.$    463.94 

,      .92.14 

408.28 

■     21. 7« 

38.74 

361.36 


104.42 
37.98 
23.76 

79.71 


Tlie   total   cost   was   $6,749.70. 


*1, 632.09 


Material. 


$    651.52 
13*.1V 

'4.V40'.95 
6«.3< 


21.04 

188.89 

14.«6 

15,117.61 


<J  consider  that  ordinary  conditions  do  not  require  the  neces- 
sity of  paving'  for  the  pit,  but  good  drainage  is  essential  in  most 
cases.    -  ■  •   ■    ■ 

For  ijower  we  are  usin?  electricity  |ind  -cdrnpreissed  air,  while  some 
of  the  SO  and  85-ft.  tables  are  being  turned  by  hand.  Air  motor  In 
use  at  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  cost  at  St.  Paul,  5450 ;  installation,  |19.81 ; 
total,  M69.81.  F:iecttlc  tractor  furnished  by  Nichols  &  Bro.,  cost 
$1,104.37;    Installation,  $115.86;    total,   fl.220.23. 

W.  T.  Pov:ell,  Colorado  dc  Southern  Ry. — The  up-to-date  table 
should  be  80  ft.  long,  with  a  capacity  for  turning  200-ton  engines. 
We  Installed  recently  an  80-ft.,  200-ton,  through-plate  girder  table 
whieh  cost  as  follows : 

Table  f.  o.  b.  Denver,  including  circle  rails $3,700.00 

Material  for  concrete  foundations  and  walls. .....    1,090.00 

Labor     1,60».00 


Total   cost    $6,390.00 

This  table  replaced  a  66-ft.  table  and  we  were  compelled  to  ex- 
cavate and  put  in  the  curbing  under  42  tracks  and  keep  them  safe 
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while  in  use.  We  drove  24  piles  for  center  foundation  and  capped 
it  with  a  block  of  concrete  12  ft.  square  and  4  ft  thick;  a  deck 
table  of  this  length  and  capacity  would  cost  about  $600  less.  We 
use  concrete  entirely  for  masonry ;  rails  are  fastened  with  bolts  and 
cast  clips,  the  bolts  being  set  in  the  concrete  ;  no  pavijjg ;  drained 
when  necessary.     We  use  air  power  with  a  two-cylinder  motor. 

J.  S.  Browne,  New  York,  New  Haven  d  Hartford  R.  R. — We  have 
recently  installed  an  80-ft.  table  at  Providence.  The  center  pier  is 
of  concrete,  reinforced  with  steel  rails,  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  supporting  material,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  concrete  might 
be  fractured  by  the  load  if  laid  without  reinforcement.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  pit  and   the  paving  are  also  of  concrete. 

While  an  accurate  record  was  not  kept  of  the  cost  it  was  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 

80-ft.  steel  table  delivered  at  Providence , $3,400.00    i 

Placing  coping  and  circular  rail  and  moving  table 

into   pit .  . 800.06 

Concrete  in  outer  wall  and  center,  including  forms.  2,800.00 

Excavation,    including  disposal   of  material 1,500. Oft    , 

Paving SOO.'OO 

Drain  pipe  to  connect  with  sewer 200.00 

.  Total. ij ...J..  „.._..'. 59,OOft.OO 

The  work  rwas  doitd  by  the  company's  force,  and  the  hie^  cost  of 
excavation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  work  was  done 
in  freezing  weather,  and  it  was  necessary  to  handle  the  material 
more  than  once  before  its  final  disposal  by  work  trains. 

The  company's  standard  main  line  turntable  is  75  ft.  long,  but 
80  ft.  is  considered  better  at  points  where  the  largest  type  engines 
are  turned,  to  permit  of  properly  balancing  them.  Deck  plate 
gfrder  tables  are  used  where  sufficient  depth  is  available  without 
excessive  cost,  but  where  this  is  not  feasible,  half  through  plate 
girder  tables  are  used.  The  superstructure  of  deck  tables  is  about 
3^0%  cheaper  than  that  of  half  through  tables,  but  this  saving  is 
balanced  by  the  greater  cost  of  the  pit,  so  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  total  cost  of  these  two  types  is  about  equal.  Gasoline 
motors  are  generally  used  for  power,  although  electric  motors  may 
be  used  to  considerable  extent  in  the  future. 

•?.  N.  Penwell,  Lake  Erie  d  Western  R.  R. — On  our  main  line,  we 
aTe  taking  out  *2-ft.  tables  and  replacing  with  80-ft.  tables,  using 
the  old  ones  on  the  branch  lines.  We  have  two  of  the  old  cast-iron 
tables,  50  ft.  In  length,  which  have  been  in  use  20  yrs.,  one  of 
which  is  In. perfect  condition  and  the  other  about  worn  out.  We- 
have  only  one  of  the  old  style  gallows  frame  tables,  but  it  is  out  o£ 
date  and  will  be  replaced  with  a  more  modern  structure  within  two 
yeara  .,  Kor.the  foundation  and  circle  walls  we  are  using  concrete. 
If  foundation  is  not  absolutely  reliable,  we  drive  piles.  Drainage 
is  important  and  the  very  best  should  be  provided.  Our  tables  are 
all  operated  by  hand,  except  one  which  we  are  now  operating  with 
air.  Would  recommend  electricity  wherever  it  can  be  had.  In 
erecting  new  tables  we  make  provision  for  air  pipes  in  the  founda- 
tion, so  that  we  can  use  air  Irt  the  future  if  we  desira 
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Cost  of  Turntables. — Tb©  following  was  the  estimated  cost  Of 
turntables  for  the  N.  Y.  Central  Ry.,  in  1902: 

Plze  of  Turntable.                       70ft.  75ft.  "'='  Vffl^  »5ft. 

iHirntaWe  deUvered.  f.  a  b.^.  •*1.365  $2,400    A  4ti»0^'  $2,800 

Labbr  erecting    ...:.."........       395  430               460  600 

Pit 3,600  3.800            4,000  4,200 

Mortar  for  turning.  ...^•,  .  ,1.., ^-900  900               900  900 

Total     .|«,«60  ^r.SSO  $7,960  $8^400 

Cost  of  Ash  Pit. — On  the  Northern  Paciflc  a  standard  -ash  pit 
with  brick  side  walls  and  concrete  bottom  was  built  at  a  ooat  of 
about  $9  per  lin.  ft.  in  1890.  The  width  between  the  side  waMa  is 
4,ft.^,.and  the  plear  de^tb  of  the  woJlsIp  SVi  ft.  below  top  of  rail. 
."PT^e  .brick, -Side  walls  are  17  ins^  .tbi<:k.  .-The  sides  of  the  pit  arte 
protected  by  cast-iron  platea^,  %  ift.  thick,  1$  ins.  wide,  and  3  ft.  4 
ins.  long.  The  bottom  of  the  p}t  js  paved  with  hard  brick  se^  on 
eage  arid  bedded  on  8  ins.  of  concrete.  This  poncrete  foundation,  ev 
tends  under  the  side  walls  where  ft  is  thickened  to  12  ins.  fo|;  a 
width  of  2  ft. 

■     On  the'  X.  Y.  Central  in  1902,  ;  —  cost  of  diS^r 

ent  types  of  kfeh  pits: 

fflw^teffl'ash  pit,  113  i^  rfh'.  fti.'ifei  m  wfttt  ifwo  isiiflk*  "^ 

Semi-depressed  pits  on  the  niain  line,  $£•  i>er  Mp.  <t. 
Ditto,  for  minor,  pits,  $15  per  lin.  ft. 

Cost  of  Snow  Sheds.— On  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  (in  1890)  the 
standard  snow  shed  on,  level  ground  consisted  of  timber  bepts 
(8xl0-in. ),  6  to  10  ft.  apart,  to  which  were  fastened  horizontal 
studding  (4  x-l-O-ln.),  and  to  the  studding  was  spiked  2^-in.  upright 
siding.  The  toof  was  double-pitched,  with  rafters  4  x  10-in.,  and 
sheeted  with.  2-in.  plank.  For  wet  snow,  the  bents  were  spaced 
6  ft.  apart,  requiring  304  ft.  B.  M.  and  13.3  lbs.  of  iron  per  lin.  ft. 
of  snow  shed.     At  $30  per.  M,  and  5  cts.  per  Jb.,-  the<<9itf  was  not 

?uite  $10  per  lin.  ft.  of  shed. 
i**^  i    i  '  •  •         • ,  ■ 

The  standard  snow  shed  in  through  cuts  (single  track-)  has  bents 
5, ft  apart,  and  it  requires  4  84  ft.  B.  M.  and  14  lbs.  of  iron  per  lin. 
ft.,  tjie  cost  being  $15  per  lin.  ft.  .-^     ■:>  -■   •  ■   r,    -■ :  _  r   i 

A  standard  side-hill  snow  shed,  with  a  flat  roof,- wltli  bents  irt%^ 
apart,  contains  634  {t  B.  M.  and  10  lbs.  of  iron  per  lin.  ft.,  costing 
$20   per  lin.   ft        •  •  -,-  •:  .■■""- 

None  of  the  foregoing  have  any  cribwork,  being  entirely  sawed 
timber.  Nor  Is  any  extra  excavation  Involved  in  their  construction. 
These  sheds  are  not  designed  to  resist  snow  slides  or  avalanches. 

In  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  29,  1888,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Keefer 
has  described  and  illustrated  the  types  of  snow  sheds  built  (lffl87) 
in  the  Selkirk  Mts.,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Fifty-three;  shads, 
total  7  miles  long,  were  builtl 

The  tj-pical  "avalanche  shed"  has  a  log,  rock-filled,  crib,  forming  a 
retaining  wall  back  of  which  is  an  earth  fill.  This  foi-ras  the  uphill 
side  of  the  shed.  The  roof  and  downhill  side  are  of  sawed  timber. 
The  cost  ranged  from  $40  to  $70  per  lin.  ft.  of  "avalanche  shed." 
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"Where  cribwork  was  not  needed,     "gallery   sheds"   were  built  at  a 
cost  of  ?i5  to  |40  per  lin.  ft.  •  '     ...j  •;    ^ 

Cost  of  Snow  Fences. — The  standard  portable  snoWifehce  of  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  haa  the  foUowing  bill 'of 'i^ftterlal  for  a 

panel  16  ft.   long:  "    ' 

.     Legs,  3  pieces  2  x  6-in.  x  14-ft.,  No.  1  Common. 

Boards,  11  pieces  1  x  6-in.  x  16-ft.,  No.  2  Fencing. 
3  carriage  bolts,    Mi  x  5  Ins. 
jU,  3  No.    10  =  0.1   lb. 

66  wire  nails,  8d.  =  0.5  lb. 

60  wire  nails,  lOd.  =  0.7  lb. 

When  stakes  are  used  to  hold  the  legs  down,  use  6  stakes  cut 
from  2  X  4-in.  x  2-ft.  No.  1  common  ripped  diagonally,  and  fastened 
to  the  legs  with  a  total  of  12  wire  nails   (20d.). 

'    "When   ground  is  frozen,  use  drift  bolts  instead  of  stakes,   using 
6  drift  bolts  (V^xlS-in.)  and  12  wire  staples  (3-in.). 

This  fence  contains  130  ft.  B.  M.  per  panel  16  ft.  long,  and  weighs 
327  lbs.  when  made  of  green  lumber.  In  1899.  the  cost  was  $1.60 
per  panel,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  complete  with  stakes  and  spikes. 

On  another  Northwestern  railway,  the  cost  per  16-ft.  panel  was: 

126  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $15,  Incl.  nails $1.89 

Labor 0.11 

Total    ?2.00 

On  another  road  the  cost  per  16-ft.  panel  wa^:    .,     ,      f  r\\.'^\ 

152  ft.  B.  M.,  at  $17.. -...»i.x.»2.68;i,;  j 

Nails    ..„..,,,  .^,»j...i«.10,,.-,ir,^ 

Bolts  r*. ^ [Y. .^'1': ..i'o.o5  ' '   .  • 

Labor    i^t^i  f . .  .'J'.r.  JV'K3IP''         ' 

,.   Total   ..$3.08 

On  the  C.  &  N.  "W.  Ry.  a  stationary  snow  fence  is  largelj  used- 
Cedar  posts,  12  ft.  long,  are  set  4  ft.  in  the  ground  and  8  ft.  ^.part. 
The  boards  are  1  x  10-in.,  spaced  2  ins.  apart,  leaving  an  open  apace 
of  12  ins.  next  to  the  ground.  The  cost  of  this  fence  per  16-ft.  panel 
Wia.8  as  follows,  in  1900:         '       ' 

96   ft.  B.   M.  boards,  at  $14.50 $1.35 

2  cedar  posts,  at  30  cts 0.60 

1%   lbs.  lOd.  nails,  at  $2.40.... 0.04 

Labo^     «.60 


T^pt^l,  i 52.63 

.  iJtor  costs  of  right  of  way  fences  see  the  index  under  Fences.   - 

'^CoJt  of  Mail  Cranes. — On  the  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  Ry.,  In 
1902,  the  standard  mail  crane  cost: 

Crane  and  materials 511?. 00 

Labor     6.35 
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This  was  a  wooden  mail  crane.  A  common  cost  of  wooden  mall 
cranes  is  ?12  to  $15,  erected  In  place.  Iron  mail  cranes  cost  about 
$35  in  place. 

Cost  of  Interlocking  Signal  Plant  and  of  Operation. — Mr.  J.  A. 
Peabody  estimates  that  the  average  interlocking  plant  will  liave  a, 
life  of  20  yrs.,  but,  to  be  on  the  conservative  side,  assumes  15  yrs. 
He  estimates  such  a  plant  will  cost  $8,000.  including  cross-over, 
4  derails,  4  high  signals  and  6  dwarfs. 

To  operate  and  maintain,  this  plant  would  cost : 

Per  year. 

Interest,   4%    of  $8,000 $    320 

Depreciation,    7  %     560 

Maintenance,    10.5  %    840 

Operation    1,440 

Total     $2,800 

He  estimates  that  where  there  are  17  trains  stopped  dally,  at  a 
cost  of  45  cts.  per  stoppage,  the  yearly  cost  is  $2,S00  for  stopping 
trains.  Any  greater  number  of  trains  would  justify  an  Interlock- 
ing plant  merely  to  save  the  expense  of  stopping  trains. 

See  Engineering-Contracting,  February,  1906,  p.  49,  for  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  complete  discussion. 

Definition  of  "Mile  of  Railway." — In  discussing  railway  costs  per 
"mile,"  there  Is  great  danger  of  confusion,  for  there  are  three 
kinds  of  "miles  of  railway":  (1)  The  mile  of  roadbed,  equivalent 
to  the  mile  of  right  of  way  ;  (2)  the  mile  of  trackway,  including  all 
1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  tracks  upon  which  trains  travel  regularly  be- 
tween stations;  and  (3)  the  mile  of  track,  including  all  tracks  of 
every  nature,  main,  branch,  side  tracks,  yard  tracks,  etc.  Due  to 
the  different  meanings  assigned  to  the  "mile  of  railway."  I  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  that  term,  and  for  this  book  I  have  adopted 
the  three  terms  above  used:  (1)  Roadbed,  (2)  trackway,  and  (3) 
track. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  uses  the  word  "line"  when 
referring  to  "roadbed." 

Many  engineers  use  the  word  "line"  when  referring  to  "roadbed." 

The  term  "main  line"  is  also  ambiguous,  as  many  people  use  it 
to  include  "branch"  lines. 

The  word  "branch"  has  no  definite  meaning,  as  a  rule,  and  re- 
fers merely  to  lines  having  a  light  trafflc,  and  generally  to  lines  that 
branch  from  the  main  line  and  do  not  carry  "through  trafflc." 

"Spurs"  is  another  ambiguous  term.  A  short  branch  line,  espe- 
cially one  that  serves  only  one  class  of  trafflc,  is  commonly  called  a 
spur. 

Logging  "spurs"  are  often  merely  temporary  lines,  too  long  to  be 
called  "sidings,"  and  yet  not  of  a  character  worthy  of  being  desig- 
nated  as  branch  lines. 

"Sidings"  are  short  lengths  of  track  at  stations,  where  trains 
pass,  and  where  cars  await  loading  and  unloading ;  also  short  tracks 
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Serving  factortes,  mills,  etc.     BXCings^^i^  &io;'''Ja£(^''\s^ 
large  stations.  .'•••'  'i  - 

Average  Cost  of  Railways  in  America. — Many  gen*  ;  a!iz;itioriS 
founded  on  meager  data  liave  been  made  as  te' the  pfbbablo  average 
Cost  of  American  railways.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Cominisslort 
receives  annual  reports  from  all  railways,  and  those  reports  give  the 
"cost  of  road."  The  last  report  of  the  Commission,  for  the  yejff 
1906,  gives  the  following  as  the  total  of  all  roads,  taken  from  th6 
general  balance  sheets  of  American  railways:         ''fU"-   J-U.i>iio  oT 

Cost    of   road $11, 588,922, 421 

Cost  of   equipment.  ..-.•.  .-..■.. S.T1,-'!6.".,517 

Neither  of  these  figures  means  what  it  seems  to  mean. 
The  following  was  the  total  mileage : 

Single    track    (=  roadbed)  .  .  ........  ....  ...  .1. 252. ".40 

1st,   2d,   3d  and  4th  track    (=  trackway)  . 243, ,"22 

All   tracks,   including   sidings, 'etd .......'.  .'.317,083       ■'    , 

According  to  this,  the  "cost  of  road"  would  be  159,200  per  mile 
of  roadbed,  and  cost  of  equipment -would  be  $3,740  per  mile  of 
roadbed.  The  first  is  too  high  and  the  second  is  too  low.  The  "cost 
of  road"  is,  in  large  part,  the  price  paid  for  it  by  its  present 
owners ;  and,  as  nearly  all  American  roads  have  changed  hand.s 
at  least  6nce,  It  Is  evident  that  this  pHce  is  more  nearly  a  frmctron 
of  value  based  on  net  earnings  tti^n  it  is  a  fimction  of  actual  cost 
of  construction.  >'.-■.  .  -> 

The  "cost  of  equipment"  is  far  below  the  actual  cost  of  ne^l 
equipment,  since  most  roads  report  the  depreciated  or  second-hand 
CQst  of  equipment.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  some  roads  report  merely^ 
a  nominal  cost  of  equipment  to  escape  taxation.'.'.  -i^'  ^,, 

The  capital  ?t9icjf„aii4i>fu)j<5lefli,^el>t  (=:,bond^i.)  reported  for  190^^ 
was  as  follows ,:  .-.T  J   (<^\    h-'.'.fr.fP.    ( ',  J     :  :>■  <i)    •    -■'h:  ',•  ft 

Funded   debt    $   8,068,004,746 

Capital  stpck  ,,,...  r,>t(V^■rC^^O' '  •• '  6',9-9.6 '  0>224 

Total     $14,997,674,970 

S'roni  this  h'folloW*  that  the  fohovdri^r'stwik  and  bonds  were  out- 
standing per ,  mile  of  roadbed;';  oaI«  i-.i  "anil  n:       '.     :        i 

Funded   debt ..*'^aU..!'v. .  .$»6.3e*-;    ;.  ' 

-','   r  ;;6apit»l  #to<5H    f>  <x*«<nti  '•^wH*<r  3I„^  arfT 

:D;iJ  ''.III'.'.  •>;   /Ifi     •.  '5^!!  n  "ariivjsri  89iii[  o)  /.Ih  i4m  B-fcl 

-^SftHbe'-H^fii^^'Mf' Af«e*f^c^  ra'«Wa^"ii£lVfe''*eefi 'fetrnt  Wltii 'riioney 
f^ckti'i6"h'i^'\Wm^''6{  hoMk,''\\  IS  Evident  that' the'aVeragd 'Amyrl'-" 
can  railway  (Including  equipment)  has  cost  at  least  ?36,300  p^l^' 
ififle!  bf'roadft^d-.^-''' The  ca'pflal  st6ck  largely'  represents  the  capltdi- 
lz*a'  ^altie  of  the  net  earnings,  dTtHbugh  In  some  instances  It  rept^^'-^ 
sents  money  actually  expended  In  construction   and   equipment.       '" 

-.Of  the  f75(458,««i0 'Spent  in  bxiildlHg  tlWd  equipping 'the  1,-6*5  rfilles 
(Althsl  BforttoerrifPaelflO'  Railway  in  Washington,'  98,848.090  W*s  ««-.: 
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per.i'^  improvements     (exclusive     of     equipment)     since     the 

or|K  truction.     If  this  Is   typical  of  average   expenditures 

for  railway  improvements  throughout  America,  It  would  t)e  peces- 
sary  Xxx  add  about  10%  to  the  536;300  above,  given,  wiijch  fc-ould 
makefhe  average,  cost  ol  construction  and  equlpoleat  aUr.ni  sio  ooo 
per  rrjtle.     It  tr^s  been  the  common-  practice  to  make  i  ve- 

menta  out  olT  earhfnt;?.   wlthoiit  i?.«uinK   bonds;    Iience  son- 

ably  <tert&ia  that  actually   cost' at   least 

$40,000   per  tnlie  Ol  n.  land  fWf!  «^ulpment. 

Xor  dOfTf  b^l)eve  that  til  is  cost  has  been  much   '  Qn  the 

other' hand,   the  .cost,  of .  reproducing. the   sanw  r<  .y  would 

probably  exreed  tirls  gv^ii  and  might  exceed  It  Aery  mucti..  the 
reason:  being  that,  land  values  iiave  appreciated  no  greatlj'  since  the 
roads  were  built.  This  Is.  well  brought  owt  elsewhere  in  this  book 
where,  the  orlghial  costs  and  costs  of  reproduction  of  W^ashtngton 
railways  are  given'. .,........',. 

Cost  of  Railway  Lln«l«.V-l*-"/En€frteerlng  Magazine.  D.ctnber, 
1S95.  Mr.  J.  F.  Wallace  gives  the  following  estimates  of  the  average 
cost  t>^T  mile  of  single  track  roadbed  In  the  United  State*;: 

;.  > 

d&ss  Of  Hallway.  A.  B.  C. 

Right    of   way /.ILl.l'.,. ..,.^...11^000  |   1.500    ;  |  2.000 

Proportionate  expense  of  terminals 500  1,500  5,000 

Bridges  and  culverts- ,.,,..,.      1,500.  2,50§-  4.000 

Grading     cQfea.**.)- .a>iji|48§  .no  .>  MOa,    -  ^,12.000 

Track    laid- i. M»0  6,-iftO  7,000 

Balla.^    (tock)    ..,^,.,,,.,,/,,.,,i;i.  .     2,50fr  3.000 

Fencing     „»*^»..J0O  400  400 

Telesrraph    200  250  250 

Station^  and  water  suw»ly,^<.,,n»t»wnc;«'..'6>00  .8*>0  1,200 

Engineering    400  500  700 

<^neral  and  legal  dxpeO.««s.  .'..^-..■i-.    >    209  '    vp-,-4O0*   -'•  .  &00 

Equipment,  cars  aruJ  locomotives.  ... .      1,500  z,o00  4.*)ft0 

Total     "1'  1  $40,ijd* 

C:    >s  "A"  is  a  brartch-lHi*;  3  {Miss0n^r-anS  4  dallf  frelgid  traftbiso 
Class  "B"  ia  a  seeendai^~Mtte;~«at&ie<st^n#  smalhivMlieA  s  ^o  iseO 
Class  "C"  is  a  trunk  line,  9 0-ib.  rails.  '    •^"'"T  r?   .>n-,.=j  f i:*! 

r"    --•  •-.  i       ,     •  •     -      .  \<ri-     poi-  —,.■•      ^-'1 

-It,  will  be  noted  that  the  ItWi  of  "Engineering"  is  considerably 
heJpW.,j»hat  it  actually  cost  the  ya^rio^s  railways  in  the  state  of 
Wafchington.     Sec.pages,  1303,, 130^  jjjad  following.  •'■■■■  \.,.-„ 

Inr  fact.  Mr.  Wallftce' 4a  l^w,  in.no^  judgment,  on  nearly  ey^ij^ 
Iton:  enumeFa,tqiiJ. -excepting,,  perhaps  general  and  legal  expens^.,,.  j 

CoEt  of  a  Mining  Railway.^-Mr.  John  H.  Pearson  gi'^es  the-"f6Ti' 
lowing"  cost  of  "The  Winchester  &  Beattyville  R.  K,  built  In  18931 
The  road  is  8  miles  long,  and  has  9  miles  of  track  including  sidings. 
It  was  buift  to  open  up  a  mhiing  district,  and  it  runs  through  rugged 
qo'Jnt'ry.  Xo  grades  Exceed  V%.  and  the  maximum  cuf-ve  was  6", 
except'  t'CTO  \1'  '-^^'•^■o^  Th^  cost  per  mile  of  roadway  (8  miles) 
■was  as  follo'vw- 
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Per  mile 
of  roadbed. 

1.  Preliminary  surveys   %        19 

2.  Locating  surveys    Ill 

3.  Engineering  during  construction 375 

4.  Stationery     28 

5.  Office   furniture    6       '' 

6.  Tools    g3       '■: 

7.  Grading   roadbed    2  233 

.8.;    Trestles    (at   ?23   per  M   in  place  and   Iron  at 

5  cts.  per  lb.) 1,393 

9.  Culverts    159 

10.  Legal    expenses    10       j,-. 

11.  Right    of    way 428 

12.  Cross  ties   (31  cts.  each)   and  handling 696      '  "^ 

13.  Rails   (56-lb.  relayers.'at  $25  per  ton) 2,370       u 

14.  Track    fastenings     506     n: 

15.  Switches     140 

16.  Ballast  (1,000  cu.  yds.) 330        " 

17.  Fences  and   cattle  guards 41 

18.  General    expenses     220 

19.  Tracklaying  and  surfacing  and  repairs 988 

20.  Water   station    ($1,380) 172 

21.  Depot   and   other   buildings    ($1,320) 165 

22.  Engines,   cars  and  repairs    ($6,013) 752 

23.  Fuel,  oil  and  waste 83 

24.  Conducting    transportation    321 

25.  Telegraph    line    

26.  Three  coal  and  lumber  switches 2,021 

Total    $13,650 

Net  revenue  from  operation    ($6,000) 750 

Balance     $12,900 

Deduct  equipment 714 

Total  cost  of  construction. $12,186 

vSlnce  there  was  1  mile  of  side  track  to  8  miles  of  roadway,  the 
above  costs  should  be  divided  by  1.125  to  arrive  at  the  cost  per  mile 
of  track.     Multiplying  by  0.9  will  give  almost  the  .same  result. 

Wages  were  low  at  that  time,  common  laborers  receiving  $1.25 
a  day;   teams,  $3.50;    single  mule  and  driver,  $1.75;   foremen,  $2.00. 

Cost  of  a  Logging  Railway,  Pennsylvania. — Mr.  William  Barclay 
Parsons,  In  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  25,  p.  119,  briefly  describes 
the  location  and  construction  of  7  miles  of  standard  gage  logging 
railroad  built  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  in  1890.  The  maxi- 
mum curve  was  18",  and  the  ruling  grade,  3.3%.  The  country 
was  heavily  wooded  with  hemlock  and  veiT^  rough ;  clearing  and 
grubbing  costing  $50  to  $60  an  acre  for  a  right  of  way  50  ft.  wide. 
Cuts  were  16  ft.  wide  and  fills  12  ft.  Log  culverts  were  used  under 
banks  10  ft.  or  less  in  height.  The  excavation  averaged  nearly 
11,000  cu.  yds.  per  mile,  of  which  7.6%  was  rock,  11%  loose  rock, 
35.2%  tough  clay  (1  pick  to  1  shovel),  and  46.2%  earth,  most  of 
which  was  heavy  soil.  The  clearing  and  grubbing,  log  culverts  and 
excavation  when  charged  up  to  the  excavation  cost  46^^  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.,  or  about  $5,000  per  mile.  (The  excavation  alone  probably  cost 
about  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  toughness  of  the  earth  and  the  pres- 
ence of  roots  made  the  excavation  expensive.     Wages  were  prob- 
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ably  $1.25  per  10-hr.   day.>     The  cost  of  one  mile  of  finished  road 
on  the  heaviest  part  of  the  line  was  as  follows: 

62.86  tons  of  40-lb.  rails,  at  $33.00 $2,074.38 

352   joints  complete,    at   $0.55 193.60 

6,200  Iba    spikes,    at    $0.0225 189.50 

3.000  cross   ties,    at    $0.15 450.00 

Freight   on    materials 159.00 

Tracklaylng    400.00 

Grading    5.026.89 

Trestles  (at  $17  per  M  in  place) 250.45 

Surveys,    inspection,    etc 400.00 


Total  per  mile $9,093.82 

Cost  of  a  Short  Branch  Line,  Texas.— In  1903  a  flrst-class  branch 
line  was  built  in  Texas  to  give  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  an 
entrance  Into  Dallas.  The  line  Is  12.13  miles  single  track  and  has 
1.52  miles  of  sidings,  total  13.65  miles  of  track.  The  line  is  almost 
entirely  tangent,  and  follows  a  ridge. 

Total. 

Engineering    $     6.323 

Grading     48.924 

Bridges,  trestles  and  culvertB , 41.C61 

Ties K.838 

Rails   (75-lb.)    J7.607 

Track    fastenings    .  .vfc.it.  j-Ww v.... i<.'. 5,59< 

Frogs  and  switches 1.177 

Ballast    30.526 

Tracklaylng  and    surfacing 9,511 

Crossings,    cattle   guards  and   signs 1,929 


Total    $210,092 

It  will  be  noted  that  land  and  equipment  are  not  Included,  nor 
interest  during  construction. 

Engineering  cost  about  3%,  and  tracklaylng  and  surfacing  cost 
about  $700  per  mile  of  track. 

Cost  of  a  Cheap  Railway,  Georgia. — Mr.  A.  Pew,  In  Trans.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E..  Vol.  23.  In  a  paper  entitled  "The  Cheapest  Railway  In 
the  World,"  gives  the  following  as  the  cost  of  a  19-mile  railway  in 
Georgia : 

Cost  per  mile  of  road  and  track $3,440 

Cost  per  mile  for  equipment 1,000 

The  roadbed  was  only  10  ft.  wide  In  fills  and  14  ft  In  cuts,  and 
the  excavation  averaged  4,000  cu.  yds.  per  mile.  The  excavation 
cost  only  9  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  wages  of  laborers  being  $1  per  10-hr. 
day.     The  ties  cost  only  10  cts.  each,  and  45-lb.  rails  were  used. 

Report  of  H.  P.  Gillette  to  the  Washington  Railroad  Commission 
on  the  Valuation  of  the  Railways.* — Before  explaining  the  methods 
pursued  in  making  the  appraisal.  It  is  as  well  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  Washington  Is  the  first  state  In  the  Union  to  com- 
plete the  valuation  of  its  railways  for  the  express  purpose  of  using 
these   values   as   a   basis  for   rate   making.     Only  one   other    State 


*Engineering-Contrctctin0^.itgKB  ^  1909. 
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iBallway  Commission  takes  priority  over  the  Washington  Railroad 
Commission  in  point  of  time  of  completing  a  valuation  of  tlie  rail- 
ways witliin  the  state,  namely,  .the  T^xas  Railway  Commission;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ojjject  ot  the  valuation  of  the  rail- 
ways of  Texas  was  not. for  the.  purpose  of  rate  making,,  but' for  the 
purpose  of.  limiting  the  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds— that  Is,  to  pre- 
vent "stock  watering"-^which '  presents  quite  a  different  problem 
from  that  presented  to  the  Washington  Railroad  •  Commission. 
Vastly^  greater  interests- are  at  stake  than  when  iailway  valiies  are 
to  be  used  merely  to  liniil  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  railways 
chartet-ed  within  the  state.  Hence,  both  the  scope  bf'niy  investiga- 
tion of  railway  values,  and  the  methods,  used  were  radically  differ- 
ent and  necessarily  much  more  complex  than  prevailed  iri  the  Texas 
appraisal.  Por  example,  in  the  following  out  of  the  requirements 
of  tlie  Washington  statute,  you  felt  impelled  to  secure  all  the  datp. 
enumerated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitecl  State?  in  the,  cele- 
brated Nebraska  rate  case  known  as  the  Smythe  v.  Ames  case. 
The  Suprepie.  Court  held  in  Its  decision  of  that, case  th;it  a  rate- 
making  body  rn'iist  ^consider,   among,  other  things: 

First  The  original  cost  of  thd  railway,' JHUS' impfovements  and 
betterments^  .'!!!....'.....    ......  V.iij  .,■.. -.  :; 

Second.     Its  cost  of  reproduction  new.  •      -  ■       !^    t 

Third,  its  present  value,  ascertained  Mf  deaudtlli^  Its  depreci- 
ation from  its  value  new,        ..    ..";:  ,;■  ■   '; 

Prior  to  this  Washington  railway  appraisal,  no -railway  com- 
mission,, in  ; America  had  ever  attempted  to  comply,  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Nebrasiia  case!  and  T  believe 
that-all'fhe  failures  oh  th^'pArt'of  other  railway  cbmmissWnfe^  Jn 
th^ir  rate-making  efforts  may  be  traced  directly  to  their  funda- 
mental failure  to  follow  thei  Nebra^ska  rate  case  decision.  Flat  rate 
making  has  proven  abortive,  because  of  attempts  to  make  ratbs 
without  full  Knowledge  of  ^all  the  f^cto.KS  which  ti^e  ^jipfcme. Court 
has  held  to  ho  .neoessai'y  in  forming  an  .intelligent  judgment;  and 
prominent  among  these  factors  a.re  the  original  -  cost,  the  ctyst.oC 
reproduction,  and  the  present  value.  ;,       ._'. 

Two  other  states  besides  Texas  .have  made  railway  appraisals, 
namely  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ;.  biij:  ii}  neither  of  tli^sf  Instances 
was  the  appraisal  made  by  a  railroad  commission.  Both  the 
'Mfthigah  and^*V^iWonsirt'apiii'alsal^  wW6  m'ad^  *or' th^'tJurj^oseS  of 
taxation,  arid  were  tiot  g6teriie&  b!y  th'^'  NeferEiBka  rate  case  (Jeclsion. 

The  state  of  Washiflgton  Is'  thd'"flr%t  l^ate  to  secure  the  drt^fnai 
cosf'of  the  i^ilwayi  'within  4ts  bonVidaties  a-nd  Is,  therefore,  the 
first  state  to  inv^istigate  the  Atxionntfing  records  bf  the;- t-ailways  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  actvia-1' original" cast. andi. the  ooiat  of 
Improvements  and   betterments;     .'^    .  !      ■  r 

I  mention  this  fact  not  rnerely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  bn 
record  the  priority  which'the  Washington  Railroad  Commission  can 
justly  claim -In  following  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  confronting  the  corartilsfeioh  Ian*  it* 'engineers  and  experts. 
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Speaking  for  myself,  I  found  the  precedents  established  by 
Texas.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  of  little  value,  either  in  deciding 
the  methods  to  he  pursued  in  making  the  appraisals  or  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  cost  of  the  appraisal.  I  ascertained  that  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  had  spent  about  Jll  per  mile  of  railway  tor 
making  the  appraisal  and  the  railways  themselves  had  spent  an 
equal  sum,  making  a  total  of  about  $22  per  mile  for  the  Joint  worK 
done  by  the  state  and  by  the  railways,  for  they  both  worked  to- 
gether In  making  the  appraisals.  When.  I  started  the  appraisal  of 
the  railways  of  Washington  I  believed  that  the  appraisal  would  cost 
far  less  than  111  per  mile,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  cost  ha» 
actually  been  not  more  than  $13  a  mile,  although  I  regret  that 
it  was  even  as  much  as  that.  I  bad  no  precedent  to  guide  me  In 
estimating  the  cost  of  going  through  the  accounting  records  of  the 
railways,  and  I  underestimated  th«  time  and  labor  Involved  in  that 
undertaking.  Railway  accounting  records  nearly  40  years  old  had 
to  be  discovered  and  analjied.  I  say  "discovered,"  for  the  rail- 
ways themselves  did  not  know  the  nature  of  these  early  records. 
even   if  they  knew  of  their  -tence,    whleb  In  many  caae* 

they  did  not. 

At  this  point  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  these  early  records 
are  far  from  being  worthless,  as  many  persons  have  assumed,  for 
the  subse<iuent  improvements  and  betterments  can  be  added  to  these 
original  costs,  and  thus  bring  the  total  cash  Expenditures  dofirn  to 
date.  This  total  cash  expenditure  Is  a  wonderful  aid  to  the' engi- 
neer In  estimating  the  cost  of  reproduction.  To  illustrate  by  an 
example,  take  the  actual  cost  of  the  Item  of  "Ehiglneerlng"  on  the 
Northern  Paclfie  Railwaj'.  Up  to  June  30,  1906.  it  has  amounted 
to  12,900,000  for  the  state  of  Washington,  or  about  5fc  of  the  total 
actual  cost  of  construction  and  betterments.  An  investigation  of 
this  seemingly  higli  percentage  dlsclos>ed  two  big  items,  one  being 
about  $300;*0t  for  the  exploration  surveys  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  At  the  tlrne  these  surveys  were  maxle,  no  maps  were 
in  existence,  ajid  the  railway  engineers  were  compelled  to  explore 
the  entire  Cascade  Range  from  the  Canadian  boundary  south  to 
the  Columbia  River.  To-day.  in  reproducing  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  no  such  elaborate  exploration  is  necessary,  and,  if  it  were 
eliminated,  the  cost  of  engineering  would  be  reduced  to  $2,600,000. 
In  like  manner  certain  other  items  of  engineering  would  be  reduce<l, 
SO  that  the  total  cost  of  engineering  should  not  excee-i  52.500,000, 
■which  is  the  sum  that  I  used  in  estimating  the  item  -of  engineering 
when  making  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reproduction.  It  would 
take  several  hundred  pages  to  esqjlain -njy  analysi<s.  of.  the, original 
costs,  and  my  use  of  the  data  thus  obtained  in  guiding  my  judgr 
ment  as  to  a  proper  allowance  for  the  cost  of  reprodoetion  of  ea«b 
item.  I  wish,  however,  to  say  had  I  noft  secured  the  original  cot.t8 
I  arK  positive  that  my  costs  of  reproduction  would  be  nothing  bett-er 
than  engineering  guesses  in  so  far  as  certain  items  are  concemtid. 
Por  example,  the  cost  of  grading,  especially  through  rough  and 
mountainous   country  cannot  be   accurately   ascertained   to-day    by 
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any  engineer  not  possessed  of  the  original  records  showing  the 
Quantities,  and  classification  of  excavation,  or  of  the  actual  costs  of 
doing  the  grading  work.  It  is  true  that  in  the  entire  absence  of 
original  records  of  any  sort,  an  engineer  can  go  into  the  field,  and 
cross-section  the  existing  "cuts"  and  "fills,"  and  make  an  estimate 
of  yardage  of  the  different  classes  of  excavation,  but  I  should  never 
do  this  except  as  the  very  last  resort,  and  then  with  the  determina- 
tion of  adding  a  very  large  percentage  for  contingencies. 

I  may  state  at  this  point  that  one  of  the  most  potent  reasons  for 
securing  the  original  quantities  and  original  costs  is  to  eliminate 
the  item  of  "contingencies"  entirely.  It  sounds  little  enough  to 
speak  of  10%  added  for  "contingencies,"  but  it  would  have  meant 
adding  just  ?5,000,000  to  my  estimate  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way  alone.  i  ,        . 

Reverting  briefly  to  the  cost  of  appraising  the  railways  of  Wash- 
ington, attention  should  be  called  to  the  lack  of  logic  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  such  appraisals  in  ternis  of  tlie  mile  as  the  unit.  The 
Wisconsin  appraisals  cost  $22  a  mile,  but  tlie  Wisconsin  railways 
have  an  appraised  value  of  only  ?30,000  a  mile;  hence  the  Wis- 
consin appraisal  cost  70  ct.s.  per  ?1,G00  appraised.  The  Wash- 
ington appraisal  cost  $13  a  mile,  but  the  Washington  railways  have 
an  appraised  value  of  $60,000  per  mile ;  hence  the  Washington  ap- 
praisal cost  20  cts.  per  $1,000  appraised,  as  against  70  cts.  in  Wis- 
consin. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  costs  more  per  mile 
to  appraise  a  line  worth  $60,000  a  mile  than  to  appraise  one  costing 
$30,000  a  mile,  if  the  same  methods  of  appraisal  are  used ;  for  the 
$60,000  line  contains  many  more  structures  and  details  per  mile, 
and  higher  land  values,  involving  more  labor  on  the  part  of  both 
accountants,  engineers  and  right-of-way  appraisers.  If  this  is  so, 
l£^  will  be  asked  why  the  Washington  appraisal  cost  less  per  mile 
than  the  Wisconsin  appraisal.  An  answer  leads  me  into  the  subject 
of  the  methods  used  in  making  the  Washington  appraisal,  for  upon 
those  methods  depends  the  relative  economy. 

Methods  of  Appraisal. — Before  entering  upon  the  task  of  apprais- 
ing the  Washington  railways  I  had  secured  all  desired  information 
as  to  the  appraisals  of  the  railways  in  Texas,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. I  also  saw  the  engineer  of  the  Minnesota  Railway  and 
Warehouse  Commission,  who  had  been  engaged  for  six  months  on 
the  appraisal  of  the  Minnesota  railways.  I  found  that  the  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  methods  of  appraisal  were  praotloally 
Identical.  Both  states  furnished  printed  blanks  to  the  railways,  and 
required  the  railways  to  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  ol 
their  own  property.  Upon  securing  such  estimates,  the  states'  engi- 
neers checked  up  the  appraisal.  This  method  is  advocated  largely 
on  the  ground  that  It  avoids  duplicating  the  expense  of  an  appraisal, 
the  assumption  being  that  each  railway  itself  will  make  its  own 
appraisal  In  any  event,  whether  asked  to  or  not.  Therefore,  If  the 
railway  Is  required  to  make  its  own  appraisal  first,  the  state's  engi- 
neer need  not  go  through  all  the  details,  but  can  accept  most  of 
the  matter  after  a  more  or  less  cursory  Inspection. 
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I  was  wholly  dissatisfied  with  this  method,  for  I  felt  that  It  would 
make  It  almost  Imperative  for  me  to  accept  the  appraisals  made  by 
the  railways,  practically  at  their  own  figures,  or  to  undertake  In 
the  end  what  I  could  Just  as  well  undertake  1b  the  begrinnln?. 
namely  an  independent  Investigation  of  my  own.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  results  of  the  Investigation  have  8er\-ed  to  confirm  my 
jwsltion  on  this  polst 

Neither  the  state  of  Minnesota  nor  Wisconsin  had  gone  Into  the 
matter  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  original  railway  property.  This 
seemed  to  me  a  serious  omission,  not  merely  because  of  the  Ne- 
braska rate  case  decision,  but  because  of  the  Invaluable  data  that 
an  Investigation  Into  actual  costs  would  disclose, 

Jn  estimating  the  present  or  depreciated  value  of  structures, 
rolling  stork,  etc..  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  had  sent  experts 
Into  the  field  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  present  value  of  each 
unit.  In  this  manner  40,000  freight  cars  were  Inspected  in  Michi- 
gan, and  their  "present  value"  estimated.  To  me  this  seemed  to  l>e 
not  only  a  useless  procedure,  but  very  erroneous.  Asid«  from  the 
great  expense  of  thus  inspecting  each  car  and  structure,  I  was  In- 
fluenced by  a  belief  In  the  far  greater  accuracy  of  applying  what 
might  be  termed  "mortality  tables  of  structurea"  If  the  age  of  a 
man  is  known,  his  expectation  of  life  can  be  estimated  from  mor- 
tality tables.  Insurance  companies  do  not  have  their  doctors  guess 
at  the  man's  probable  life.  The  doctor  merely  reports  the  man  as 
not  suffering  from  disease,  and  the  insurance  company  iiavlng  the 
man's  age,  applies  its  mortality  tablea  In  like  manner.  It  seemed, 
to  me,  the  "present  value"  of  a  car  or  locomotive  could  be  accu- 
rately estimated  if  its  present  age  were  known.  It  Is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  a  freight  car  has  a  useful  life  exceeding  20 
or  25  yrs.  If  the  average  car  has  a  life  of  25  yrs..  It  loses  4%  of  Its 
life  every  year.  Hence,  by  multiplying  Its  age  in  years  by  4%,  Its 
lost  life  or  depreciation  Is  accurately  ascertained ;  and  by  sub- 
tracting this  depreciation  from  100  the  remainder  will  give  its 
"present  value,"  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  its  value  new. 

I  believed  that  it  would  be  far  less  expiensive  to  ascertain  the  age 
of  each  car  and  each  structure  from  the  records  of  the  companies, 
and  to  estimate  the  present  value  by  the  method  just  explained, 
than  to  inspect  each  structure  in  the  field.  This  proved  to  be  tho 
case,  and  It  effected  a  verj-  substantial  saving  In  the  cost  of  ap- 
praisal, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  yielded  more  reliable  results. 

In  some  cases  the  records  in  the  engineering  offices  of  the  rail- 
n-ays  did  not  show  the  ages  of  existing  structures,  but  in  such  cases 
tbelr  accounting  records  showed  the  dates  when  structures  were 
built,  or  when  cars  were  purchased. 

■  If  practically  all  the  structures  shown  In  the  accounting  records 
are  still  in  existence,  and  the  money  expended  each  year  for  each 
class  of  structure  is  known,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  figure  the 
average  age  of  the  money  Invested  In  such  structures,  which,  after 
all,  l8  what  is  needed  In  estimating  present  value.     To  lUustratei 
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suppose  there  are  a  number  of , citation  buildings  in  existence,  whose 
age  is  not  known.  Suppose,  hpwever,  that  $10,500  was  spent  for 
such  buildings  in  1896,,  $2O.O00.  in  1900,  and  §5,0,00  in  1902.  •  Tlien, 
In  1306,  the  average  age  of  themoney  invested  in,  these  buildings  id 
ascertaine-d  tbut: 

$10,500  X  10  yrs.  equals  $105,000  one  year 

?20,000  X     6  yrs.  equals  $120,000  one  year 

A(!f  oinl  $5,000  X     4  yX9-  ^(Uials     $29,000  one  year 

$35,500  X     7  Vi'i'eqtials  $248,500  one  year 

^  .'in    loi;    ,!i  :■• 

This  gives  a  total  oi"  $3^,500  ihVest6a'7'y'i^.-V'^or'?35,500>C'7i*T^ 
equals  $248,500  one  year.     ■-'■■^  ■'  ■"   ^  n^'h  ooin  a.  iUi^i:;-. .  ,!>t  jw 

The  rule  to  be  follovved  in  all  kich  cases  Is  tomultlply  the  money 
expended  each  year  for  titi'uoturesi  of  a  given  class  by  the  age  to 
years,  add  all  these  products  together,  and  dlVide  by  the  total 
cost  of  all  the  structures  under  consideration.  The  quotient  is  the 
average  age  of  all  the  structur-es,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
average  age  of  the  money  invested  in  the  structures.  If  some  of 
the  structures  are  no  longer  in  existence,  this  method  can  still  be 
applied.  Take  railway  cross-ties,  for  example.  Ascertain  the  total 
value  of  cross-ties  in  the  track,  then  go  back  tlii-ough  the  records 
of  cost  and  tie  renewal^,  by '  years,  until  the  total  cost  erf  the 
renewals  adds  up  to  thd  totil 'value  of  tiefr  now  in  the '  tradk- 
Then  computo  the  average  ag:e  as  above  shoWn.  If  the  price  of  ties 
has  fluctuated,  ascertain  the' itctual  price  paid,  and  reduce  all  yearly 
^}cj)ehditt3res  of  renewals  to  the  t)iesent  price.  ?:  ,:i  •• 

,  It  will  be  Impossible,  as  well  as"  undesirable,  in  a  rep6rt'  <tf 
this  character,  for  me  to  indicate  all  the  rhethods  pursued  in'  thei 
appraisal  6f'  j-ailways,  but  some  of  the  ra'dical  departures  fi'orn' 
preced.en't  shoula  be  outlined,  particularly  where  a  result  is  secured 
In  ihofe,  ihoroug'li  or  in  a  more  eertnomic  manner.  Moreover,  any 
chief  engineer  who 'insiy  lie  iii  j;our  e^nplo'y  In  the  future  will  De 
greatly  htindlcapped  wlthoiii  aifi  outVlne  oif  the  rfietfiodS  ptirisued  iif 

this  original  appraisal. "  ''    '     '  '   ''     '    "'  i  •:;•• 

'■'tti  seafoHJriir'the  l-ecbMs"ot  the 'railways;  t  did  not  confine  myself 
merely  to  th^ir  en|rlriieei'iVig  ^iid' tl'ieir  accounting  b66ks,  but  often 
found  Tnlssiriglih1<s  of  infprrnhtioii  In  the  most  Incongruous  places. 
The  OregoW  Railroad  &  Navigdti^h  Cbrripany,  for  example,  had 
practfcaiiy  none, '6f  'ft^  "*coristruCt'f6'n  ledgers,"  and  at  first  we  Ae- 
spaifed  of  being  a'fel^'td'p^ece  together  a' cbmi^etei  itemized  summary 
of  origlrtal  cost.  -Finally  w*  found  ati  old  tie.sue  copy  book,  BcMk 
No.  51,  at  the  Ash  St.  Dock  In  Portland,  containing  copies  o*  the 
auditor's  distribution''' sheeta*  ftHowingr' costs  of  engineering, .  grra^ 
Ing,  etc.,  etc.  f!'..;r /■.•'.'      .;'.,',-  ■  ■  ,.  ■,-,   -j,,  .it,,! 

For  several  months  our:  work 'was  considerably  .'retarded,  not  only 
by  the  reluctance  of  several  of  the  railway  companies  to  assist  usi 
in  finding  their  records,  but  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  recor<Ji% 
when  found.  Little  by  little,  however,  .we  were  able  to  fill  in  U)^ 
gaps,  until  tberQ  ricmaineU  iK>t  10%  of  the  original  unascertained.  ' 
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For  the  guidance  of  any  engiotftirffiwhbm  yoU' n»y  «mT>lov  In  ttw 
future.    I    give   a   list   of   the   most   important  records  >lce<l 

for  In  making-  an  appraisal  of  f;.tfe     haraeter.     ^  ' 

1.  Annual  reports  to  sto 

2.  Ajinual  reports  to  Int^ 
■Jl     Annual  risport  of  chit : 

Pfe^deiil  of  the  road. 
^■L.    Reports  of  minor  official^:. 
:,5,     J»^ogress  profiles. 
.8. .  ^OSS-section  and  quantity  books- 
J.7.     Final  estimates  on  cor.UP.i:t  work. 
:ii     Tissue  copy,  book  ates. 

.  ».     Bail  and  ballast  . 

10.  BrJAee  books    Cej.fc'inecjii.t   tli^partment). 

11.  Building  books. 

_.^.  .,^'ork.,pr,ders,    ,^   .^  ^    ,  /. 

13.    A-  i"!.  E,'s   (autijprfzation  for  exjpjfenditure).  .[^^ 

-14.  Accounting  recprda.i^a) ;  CpQ»tr»ctton  X«dgers,  (b)  General 
Liedgers  and  their  accpmpanj'in^  journals,  (c)  Vouchers,  Regis- 
ters, (h1)  Voucher^   (e)  Auditor's  ^isuibutioa  Bheets*  aa^  .^te  lUc«.: 

15.  Equipment  Registers  •      ^         ^         ■-<•■    '■'■•'"-       J     •      •-■'^ 

16.  Distribution  BoDli,  or  ESsbursenieiit  Accounts  Books,  contatn- 
lAgf  directions  for  accbuntants  to  follow. 

^\T.     Confidential  Reports. 

.In.  my  Judgment  the  first  step  ;  n   in  appraising  a   rail- 

way is  to.ascertain  its  physical  a:i  ;  r.iianciai  history.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  annual  reports  to  stockliolders  are  an  invaluable  soiirce  of' 
ir^o^Tnation.  By  a  perusal  of  these,  reports  an  hist9rical  map  or 
chart  can  be.  preip^red  showing  th^  limits  of  each  "construction 
division"  or  branch  of  the  raL'v.av.  ar.d  ihe  dates  of  beginning  ana. 
cptnpleting    the    constructioi.  "rtie.  present    "operating:. 

diyi5i9ns'    of  tan    have    the  as    certain  .  "construction 

divisions"  of  .the.  road,  but  whuiJy.JIjfeient  iimits."  H,ence  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  historical  map  in  order  ♦o  avoid"  confusion  in  interpret- 
ing^ the  i^qQountiiig  records  of  tl. 

Having  prepared  a  niap,  and  a  road,  the  next 

step  should,  be  an  inyeis^igation  vi  Uic.,iU;c:*uii:ing  tieparunent  rec- 
ords. Tbe  tendency  <rf  a  civ jl,  .engiiieer ,  is  to  ^o  to  the  engineering 
records  first,  but  this  is  a  mistake,,  for  the  accpimting  records  are 
usually  kept  in  a  mucli  better  shape,  and  contain  fewer  gaps.  From 
tlie  cOBStruotion  ledgers,  an  itemized  qrcount  of  the  original  cost  of 
each  construction  division  is  Eieoured.  and  having  been  secured^  the 
next  step  is  to  -check  it  by  the  Feeords  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, whfre  quantity  books  and ;  tissue  copy  books  of  flpal  esti- 
mates paid  to  contractors,  and  the  like,  are  usually  to  be  found. 
Ff^uently.  however.  It  happens  that  a  line  has  been;purehased.  and 
that  only  the-englneermg  rjecords. ■«>:«•€  transferred  at  the  time  of 

the  purchase.     In  which  event  lt>  may  i  be  Impossible  to  secure  the 
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accounting  records,  except  by  going  to  the  original  owners  of  the 
property. 

Having  gone  rapidly  through  all  the  accounting  and  engineering 
records  to  ascertain  what  gaps,  if  any,  exist  as  to  original  construc- 
tion data,  the  next  step  is  to  put  engineers  into  the  field  to  supply 
the  missing  linl<s  by  actual  inspection,  measurement,  etc.  An 
attempt  to  estimate  by  field  survey  should  be  the  last  resort,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  greater  cost  of  field  work,  but  because  of 
Its  greater  inaccuracy,  and  finally — but  not  to  be  ignored — because. 
In  case  of  a  legal  dispute  as  to  the  estimated  cost,  field  surveys,  and 
estimates  made  by  different  engineers  are  likely  to  differ  widely. 
There  is  always  so  much  that  cannot  be  seen,  like  the  foundation  of. 
bridges,  the  percentage  of  loose  rocks  In  embankments,  etc.,  that  a 
field  survey  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  And,  in  our  ap- 
praisal of  the  Washington  railways,  field  surveys  were  made  only 
for  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  mileage. 

A  field  inspection  of  every  mile  of  track  should  be  made,  prefer- 
ably by  an  engineer  riding  on  a  handcar.  This  engineer  should  be 
provided  with  complete,  up-to-date  profiles,  and  small  scale  plans 
of  the  road,  showing  all  structures  and  their  dimensions,  etc.  1 
made  the  mistake  of  accepting  the  existing  profiles  and  plans  for 
use  by  the  field  Inspectors.  These  records  were  so  often  incorrect, 
through  not  having  been  kept  up  to  date,  as  to  cause  much  unnec- 
essary work  subsequently  In  checking.  Haste  in  sending  out  field 
inspectors  is  a  mistake,  as  field  inspection  of  this  sort  is  the  most 
inexpensive  item  of  an  appraisal,  and  can  be  quickly  done  even  with 
a  comparatively  small  force.  One  man  on  foot  will  inventory 
about  12  miles  of  ordinary  track  each  day,  or  twice  that  amount 
on  %  handcar.  Field  Inspection,  therefore,  should  not  be  begun 
until  corrected,  up-to-date  profiles  and  maps  have  been  prepared, 
and  until  the  Investigation  of  the  engineering  records  has  been  car- 
ried far  enough  to  disclose  the  particular  structures  upon  which 
the  ofBce  records  are  Incomplete.  By  doing  this,  the  field  inspec- 
tion resolves  Itself  into  a  checking  off  of  structures  with  an  occa- 
sional pause  to  measure  some  structure  on  which  the  office  records 
are  defective.  r    ^ 

The  appraisals  heretofore  inade^ln  other  states  have  been  based 
almost  entirely  upon  field  surveys  and  inspection,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  secure  the  necessary  data  from  the  engineering  and 
accounting  records  of  the  railways.  Why?  The  answer  is  found  in 
the  purpose  of  the  appraisal.  As  previously  stated,  the  purpose  of 
the  appraisals  In  Texas,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  was  not  the  same 
purpose  as  in  Washington.  Where  the  purpose  Is  taxation,  a  rail- 
way naturally  seeks  a  low  valuation  for  Its  property,  hence  it  pre- 
fers to  refu.se  access  to  Us  own  records,  believing — and  believing 
rightly — that  what  cannot  be  seen  with  the  eyes  will  not  be  likely 
to  appear  in  the  appraisal.  An  appraisal  by  field  examination 
solely  is  very  apt  to  be  below  the  true  value  of  the  property,  hence 
the  acceptability  of  such  an  appraisal  by  the  railways  where  taxa- 
tion Is  the  purpose  of  the  appraisal. 
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Several  of  the  principal  railway  aorstem  In  Waihtngtwi  at  first 
•-e&ixted  our  efforts  to  secure  the  records  in  tbeir  cfBoem,  and  stated 
that  the  records  were  so  incomplete  as  to  be  valueless.  In  some  in- 
stances I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  honest  opinion.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  however,  that  their  motive  in  resioUn^  an  ex- 
amination of  the  records  was.  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  secure  an 
appraisal  which  could  be  fought  in  the  courts,  and  probably  upset 
by  documentary  evidence  to  prove  its  unreliability  in  parts,  if  not 
in  Its  entirety.  Therefore,  I  hold  to  the  belief  that  an  investigation 
of  both  the  accounting  and  engineering  records  of  the  railways 
would  have  been  the  best  policy,  even  had  it  cost  many  times  what 
it  did  cost.  And,  to  show  my  reason  for  this  belief.  I  will  cite 
just  one  example.  In  testifying  before  your  honorable  body,  Mr. 
Hogeland.  chief  engineer  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  has  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  earth  excav&tkm  to  be  mad*  up  of  tliree  different 
items;  as  follows: 

Per  en.  yd. 

Average  contract  price  up  to  l.OOO  ft.  haul 10.230 

Average    overhaul d.03S 

Transportation  of  men's  tools,   supplies 0.04» 

Total   J0.310 

Had  we  not  secured  the  actual  records  in  the  Great  Xorthem 
offices,  it  might  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  the  court 
that  the  last  two  items  of  the  above  estimate  are  ridiculously  high. 
Having  the  records,  it  will  not  be  so  difficult.  For  example^  the 
actual  cost  of  the  item  of  "average  overhaul"  was  Just  one-seventh 
of  3Ir.  Hogeland's  estimate,  or  one-half  cent  per  cubic  yard,  as 
shown  In  my  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  construction  of  tbe 
Great  Northern  Railway  in  the  state  of  '^Vashington.  The  Item  Of 
transportation  of  men  was  similarly  overestimated. 

I  win  not  enter  into  such  details  further,  but.  In  justice  to  myself 
and  you,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  explain  tchy  a  departure  fr&m  prece- 
dent tn  railway  appraisal  trcu  the  best  poUcy.  Such  an  illustra- 
tion as  the  above  will  serve  better  than  many  generalities  to  show 
the  character  of  the  reasons  for  our  exhaustive  invesugations  into 
the  original  cost  of  the  railways  of  this  state.  Were  you,  as  a  court, 
or  were  any  other  court,  confronted  by  the  conflicting  testimony 
of  expert  engineers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  opinion 
as  to  proper  quantities  and  prices,  unless  the  actual  data  were  avail- 
able to  guide  you.  The  data  are  available  and  are  now  in  your 
possession. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  very  important  matter  of  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  rolling  stock,  or  equipment,  further  than  to  say  that  I 
did  not  malie  a  field  inspection  of  it.  The  office  records  were  so 
complete  that  such  an  ln8i)ection  was  sui)erfluous,  and  for  the 
reason  above  given.  In  order  to  apix)rtion  to  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  rolling  stock,  it  was  necessary  to' 
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appraise  the  entire  eiquipment  o^  every '^ 'ra11wd!j>  'Stst6ih -tehterfng 
the  state.  This,-  tn  itself,  is  no  slight  task.'  SeVerkr  ^tat^s  ■  sh6iiid 
Bhare  the  cost  of  appraising  the  equipment  Of  the  raihvaj''S,  %6*  thd,t 
the  Whole  cost  would  not  fall  on  one  sta;te,  as  in  this  instance:'  ''"'-'  ' 
,,lf  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  the  Dakota^  and  Minnesota, 
could  have  acted  in  concert,  the  cost  of  railway  appraisal  ^vpuW 
have  been  very,  much  less,  not  only  because  of  the  distvib.utioi)^  oj?.' 
the  cost  of  appraising  the  equipment,  but  because  of  the  laciljt^, 
with  which  an  entire  railway  system  can.be  appraised  oijce  an 
engineer  becomes  familiar  with  the  accounting  and  engineering  rec-, 
ords  of  that  railway  system,  l^'or  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others, 
the  railroad  cpmmissioners  of  certain  groups  ol,  states  should  striye 
tp  act 'together.  ,-,>■!  -■'•■  •'[■■■■    '-■■<\\  ■     i.-i- i  .^  i.' ■' 

The  appraisal  of  Tight-of-way!  Uaids .  aad^  ^tatton^  ^roundsti  tas  far; 
aa  present  value  goes,  was  delegated  principally  to  .three  right-of- 
way  experts,  men  who  had  been  buying  lands  for  railway  purposes 
in  Washington  and  were  familiar  with  prices.  Tour  honorable  body 
adopted  a  method  of  arriving  at  land  values  which  was.  entirely 
novel,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  vast  improvement  aver  ai^.  Other 
method  hitherto  used- in' other  states.  The  method  consists  fn'tall- 
ing  in  real  estate  men  in  all  the  large  cities,  and  securing  testi- 
mony from-  those- men-  as  to  land  values.  Your  honorable  body, 
sitting  as  a  court,  hears  the  testimony  not  only  of  the  regularly  em- 
ployed right-of-way  experts,  liut  of  expert  real  estate  Wftnessis, 
■Whith  those  i*ight-of-w^ay '  experts '  have  edrisulted,  and  other  real 
estate  experts  which  the  railways  ■  may  brfrrg  In.  '  Hlthelto  th^ 
practice  has  been  to  exa:niihe  all  real  estate  tran^ei*S-W'ithih  a  cer- 
ta^lri  distance"  of  the  railway  property, '  and  for  a' porldd  of  years 
prior  to  the  appraisal,  and  to  base  the  appraisal  upon  these  trains-' 
fors.  Since  property  for  railway  purposes  usually  costs  more- than 
for  other  purposes,  It  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  value  ascertained 
from  transfers  of  adjacent  property  by  some  factor,  this  factor 
being  ascertained  from  expert  testimony  or  otherwise.  .Unfortu- 
nately the  records  of  the  real  estate  transfers  are  not  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  property -transferred.  Indeed  the  records 
are  often  made  so  as  to  concealthe  real  value  of  the  property.  For 
this  reason  alone  the  method  devised  by  your  honorable  body  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  Moreover,  it  is  a  less  expensive  method  ot 
appraising  lands.  t    ''       ■ 

As  to  my  methods  of  appraisal  I  need  say  little  more.  My tiWtA^' 
mony  before  yotir  honorable  body  is  complete  on  those  matter^,  bift; 
being  of  great  length,  I  have  thought  it  wise  to  summarize  c^rtaltf' 
features  in  this  report,  giving  also  a  few  suggestions,  wHlfh'-  ttiMi^i 
assist  any  engineer  who  may  be  In  the  employ  <if!tJie'Washlngtbn 
Aailroad  Commission  in  future.;  '  ;     ■    '  j--  ■_.     Hi  <    ..;    l.,  ;  .  i  ,;  ; 

'  yt  is  .'needless  to  ten  you, -but  fdr'^th^'^ky  "^of  publW"TeeDi-d'''l' 
desire  to  ,^y  thdt  on  all  the  smaller  r'aflWayfe' in'''Wasl^lhgtoWl  'vi^^^^ 
gfi-eh  most  courteous' treatment,  and' had  ready  access  to '  all'  1'6c'-' 
ordSwNDn  the  three' large  systems,  hahiely'ttt^  Gfreat  Nortlterti,  th6' 
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ti/t'jrther^:  P^cl&D,    and    the    Oregon    Bailwi^y    &    Navigation   Com- 
pany. I  met  with  much  resistance  at  first,  and  Iof' 
ymejn  qpnsequence.    Denial  aa  to  the  existenQe 

rooorJs'was  repeatedly  made— re<;ord8  that  I   -  y  fuuini. 

Possibly    these    denials  were   made   in    good   la  ince  free 

tteceaa  to  all  record*  was  not  given  me  by  the  Cirrai  Northern  and 
tllfe  Northern  Pacific  for  a  long  time,  and  then  onlr' after  I  pieced 
together  enough  Information  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  desired 
records,  my  work  -was  greatly  retarded.  I  think  that  these  rfiil- 
ways  came  ultimately  to  see  that  it  was  an  error  not  to  put,  aM, 
records  at  my  di^>osal,  and  all  J.  regret  Is  that,  they  were  ;n«>S 
prompt  in  reaching  that  conclusion.  I  regret  it  not  onl^  becau«4 
of  the  Increased  cost  of  the  appraisal,  but  because  I  had  business 
duties  in  New  York  that  made  my  return  imperative  at  as  earl)*,,^ 
date  as  possible.  :        ,t    i-roq 

-  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty^  appreciation!  of  tlHI 
loyalty  and  zeal  with  which  my  assistants  worked.  Those  in  Uu9 
most  important  positions  worked  not  only  by  day  but  by  night  i 
know  of  no  one  who  seemed  swajed  bj*  the  fear  of  "working 
himself  out  of  a  job."  My  tw^o  principal  assistants.  Mr.  lYancls 
W.  Collins  ajid  Mr.  H-  L.  Gray,  deserve  special  recognition  in  this 
i-^ort,  for  upon  them  fell  the  brunt  of  the  task.  Mr.  Collins  was 
located  in  St  Paul,  at  the  offices  of  the  Great  Northern  and  th9 
Northern  Pacific  railways,  with  a  corps  of  men  under  hlS  direction! 
Mr.  Gray  was  located  in  Portland,  in  the  offices  of  the  OregoU 
Railway  &  Navigation   Company,  with '  a  similar  corps. 

To  your  honorable  body  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  many  valuable  sugfgestions  that  came  from  you  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  my  appraisal.  I  wish  it  were  possiblfe  for  ;n*»'  t6  convey 
to  the  'people  of  Washington  my  unbiased  opinion  of  your  honor- 
able body.  As.  :a  non-resident  my  opinion  is  unbiased.  I  believO 
you  have  shown  «reat  wisdom  in  not  allowing  yourselves  to  be 
hurried  into  action,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  point  to  "results.'*. 
No  ordinary  citizen  can  realize  the  naagoitude  and  the  intricacy  of 
the  problem  before  you.  It  can  become  appalling  only  to  one  who 
has  come  face  to  face  w^iih  it,  and  has  delved  into  its  detaila  So, 
far  as  I  know,  you  are  the  first  state  railway  commission  in 
America  that  has  not'allowi^d  itself  to  be  drawn  into  action  on  rate 
making  before  securing  the  fundamental  facts  thstt"  shonld  goverit 
such  action.  One  of  those  fundamental  facts  is  the  phyisfcal  valued 
.of  the  railways  in  the  state.  .  A  physical  ^aftiation  is  absolutely^ 
essential,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  determine  a;  reasonlAIe 
amount  to  set  aside  annually  from  earnings  to  cover  the  depreoi-^ 
^tipn  from  nat'iral  agencies  and  from  wear  and  tear.  Tell  mue  th<( 
physical  value  of  a  given  structure,  and  I  can  estimate  its  de* 
preciation  In  dollars  .closely.  Conceal  that  value,-and  I  ajn  utterly, 
tn  the  dark;  It  lias  become  the  fashion  fo  ""poo-hoo"  the  necessity, 
of  a  physical  valuation  of  railways  by  commissions  having  rate- 
making  powers.  Even  had  the  Supreme,  Court  not  rujed.as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  physical  vaWIatiori,  ttie' necessity  wouM  exist,' if  for 
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no  other  reason  than  to  solve  the  Important  problem  of  annual  de- 
preciation. !         ■  ,.".■; 

Original  Cost  and  Cost  of  Reproduction  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  (768  IVIiles)  in  the  State  of  Washington.*— This  article  will 
contain  data  that  have  not  hitherto  .appeared  in  print.  In  -fact 
the  detailed,  actual  cost  of  construction  of  no  large  mileage  ot 
American  railway  has  ever  Ijefore  been  published,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

Two  years  ago  the  Railroad  CommlBslon  of  Washington  con- 
ducted a  hearing  at  which  the  data  collected  by  the  Chief  Kngi- 
neer  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Halbert  P.  Gillette,  were  put  in  evi- 
dence, together  with  testimony  as  to  the  methods  used  in  securing 
the  data.  Mr.  Gillette  subsequently  condensed  his  testimony,  as  to 
sources  of  information  and  general  methods  used,  into  a  brief  re- 
port which  formed  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission, 
and  was  reprinted  \n  Engineering-Contracting,  April  7,  1909.  It 
was  obviously  impracticable  to  print  in  the  report  the  mass  of  type- 
Written  statistics  forming  Mr.  Gillette's  exhibits;  so  the  Commis- 
sion wisely  printed  only  the  results  of  its  "findings"  after  listening 
to  testimony  submitted  by  the  railways. 

The  gathering  of  the  data  kept  a  corps  of  some  20  engineers 
and  land  experts  busy  for  a  year  in  the  office  and  in  the  field. 
Many  of  the  data  are  of  a  cliaracter  meriting  publicity.  We  liavi^ 
therefore,  selected  the  niost  important  parts .  from  Mr.  Gillette's 
exhibits  and  testimony,  and  will  publish  them.  The  -first  install- 
ment Is  in  the  present  article  and  relates  to  the  Great  Northern 
Railway. 

The  major  portion  of  this  road  in  Washington  was  built,  as  a 
singie-track  line,  in  the  years  1891  to  1894.  It  was  built  by  con- 
tract at  reasonable  prices,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains  was  crossed,  the  original  cost  of  4  88  miles  or 
line  was  only  $21,673,780,  as  shown  by  the  accounting  records,  or 
144,400  per  mile,  including  right  of  way  and  all  costs  except  roll- 
ing stock.  As  will  be  noted  below,  the  item  of  engineering  was  3% 
of  the  total  cost. 

While  the  accounting  records  of  the  Great  Northern  did  "ot  com- 
ply precisely  with  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  still  the  departures  were  few — and  for  tlie  best — so  the 
items,  as  given   below,  are  practically  self-explanatory. 

The  section  of  line  whose  co.sta  follow  embraces  the  line  as 
originally  built  (not  including  subsequent  additions  and  improve- 
ments) from  the  Idaho- Washington  boundary  to  Everett,  from 
Seattle  to  Belfast,  and  from  Anacortes  to  Rockport,  a  total  distance 
of  487.6  miles.  The  original  cost  of  this  mileage  was  as  shown 
In  Table  VI. 
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Table  VI. — Originaj.  Cost  of  488  Milks  of  Great  Northern  Raii,. 

WAT  Line  in  Washington. 

,  Per  Mile 

of  L>ine  or 

Item.                                                                  Total.  Roadbed. 

1.  Engineeringr    I      .643.513.39  ?   1,319 

2.  Right    of    way I,y78,874.53  4,056 

3.  Real    estate 112,064.64  230 

4.  Clearing  and   grubbing 536,157.05  1,098 

5.  Grading 5,534,879.90  11,343 

6.  Tunnels     2.744,686.14  6,624 

7.  Masonry     ..^^.         459,436.06  942 

8.  Cribbing    and    brjlkheading. .  ..^  J. ;      "348,287.42  714 

9.  Bridges    and    culverts 2.106,876.45  4,318 

10.  Cattle    guards,    road    crossings    and 

signs •114,274.79  234 

11.  Ties     584,464.37  1,198 

12.  Ralls     2,894,548.33  6,932 

13.  Rail   fastenings    377.508.94  774 

14.  Frogs,    switches,    etc 82,423.78  169 

15.  Tracklaving   and    surfacing 259,005.76  532 

16.  Ballasting 530,483.41  1,088 

17.  Surfacing-,  filling  and  lining  track. .  30,256.99  61 

18.  Transportation    dept.    buildings 300,141.08  61.^ 

19.  Road    dept.     bldgs 43,294.71  88 

20.  Roundhouses   and    shops 159,715.46  328 

21.  P\iel   and  water   stations 125,811.22  25S 

22.  Docks,    wharves   and    Inclines 21,476.57  44 

23.  Columbia    River    incline 59.485.91  122 

24.  Other   buildings   and    structures....  12,136.70  25 

25.  Fences     11,219.03  22 

26.  Telegraph     2^,921.68  47 

27.  Shop  tools  and  machinery. 47,233.90  96 

28.  Protection  against   snow   and  ice...  77.187.95  158 

29.  Locomotive   and    car   service 42,287.03  86 

30.  General    expense 52,854.13  108 

31.  Transportation   men  and   materials.  4»,065.31  92 

32.  Insurance .i -549.90  1 

33.  Operating   expense    .251,323.52  514 

34.  Interest    on    advances 244.442.95  501 

35.  Bond    expenses 36,065.80  74 

36.  Bond  interest  during  constr 7665139.99  1,569 

37.  Wagon    roads 15,778.78  32 

Total- , *21,672,873.57  ?44,412 

There  were  488  laQesof  railway  line,  or  roadbed,  and  the  side 
tracks,  etc.,  amounted  to  about  8 %  additional ;  so  that  the  costs 
per  "mile  of  line"  in  Table  VI  should  -be  divided  by  1.08  to  arrive 
at  the  costs  per  "mile  of  track." 

Three  items  In  Table  VI  bring  out  very  clearly  the  rough  char- 
acter of  the  country,  namely.  Items  5,  6  and  9.  The  Cascade 
Tunnel  comprised  almost  the  whole  of  Item  6,  the  actual  cost  of 
that  tunnel  being  $2,524,212,  including  masonry  lining. 

The  original  grading  quantities  &tbA-  classification  were  as  given 
in  Table  \ai.  .  ;   . 

The  part  of  the  Idaho  Division  tfiat  lies  within  the  state  of 
Washington  was  48.77  miles  long.  The  Washington  Division  ex- 
tended to  the  foot  of  the  "switchback"  line,  which  was  called  the 
"Overhead  Line,"  over  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  "switchback" 
was   subsequently   abandoned  in  part   when   the   tunnel   was   com- 
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pWte«      Th?-  Peattle  ar      V  ■-{"(%:  A'W.)   iJxteKHyraT^ii/ niiel^ 

Sound  from  Seattle  to  1  Ihp  Seattle  and  Northern  (S.  &  N.) 

ext'-   '"'    '     m  Anacorifs   t<>   .-^:iuk. 

1  '  t  prices  were  quite  uniform,  and  were  abou(  as  fol- 

low     ,  ..:.ic  yart  : 


Earth  -exoav.  hauled  leee-  than  JftO  ft. . .      .  .•  /-. .  . 
Kitrth   excav.  t>auled  vtOO  to   1.000  ft.,  ,•,•...-.•, ... 
Cen^jUed  giavoJ  hatiKO  i«sar  tti^h  f/ew^ffc.'. .  .        " 
!."QSf>   rock    ....««-.  *w  V  .r /*•■  .■.■..-....•.  .-..•. I' 

rook.  —  ...,,,..,.....■. 1 

.kment  .troni   borrow  f>it8. 


lyl..  for  eaKh  .100   ft.    bpyiml   the   free   haul 
of    l,6pO   ft-. 1%  J»»ii..»-JixfJL;y0.rii 

Grading  was  paid  fdi'  h"«t'  otiic^.  ,.'../.*../.'... 

.  JJ,'  Is  IhteresVirig "  to '  n'^te "  that    the  ^  a.y.erfin».  'snUmg' »' 
CBi  yds.  .D^r.  .ipRe.  classified. as. fctUovs:.  .  .  nv)    .»  ..i  *!'«^^ 

."'..'  ':': . ........ .  .l]^  '  ^ . .'.                                 I'-  ••  ■    -^ 

Earth  .excav.-  within- «M<tftM'I 

Earth  .excav-  .within.  1,000  ft, ".  '  " 

C^m.en.ted.  gravel.    - -  -  'i 

Loose   rock  ......  ^ ^ ..» ^ ^ ,, ■'  '' 

Solid   rock'  ■.'...... .. . . .. .. . .  ..^^yK^'A*  rJ«-  4h, i  •;  'i 

Embankment  from  borrow  p.lts,^,.^^^^ :i'»  - 


-J  TotaJ  ;.:;.::. ;:;;::;;;:.^,,^,fi,j.^.,,. -J. 1 

There   was   loss  -than -50  •  ft.  -of  ovirli^r^oh  .'f|ie.  ave:    - 
yard  of  excavatiom,  or  less  than  V-i'tx..  per  cu.  yd   /or  ov^rhajil*  •; 
"The  average  cost  of  grading,'  Including  overhaul,  was  about  40  cts. 

pSrrqUr'^yd.  of  all  excavation.  I.. 

-  ''Thfe  t)rice  of  clearing  rangied  from  $28  an  acre  in  the  Ida^o 
Dhrisiott'to  |tS9  iq  the  Pacific  Dtvfsfldn.^  kSrubtting  ranged  from 
$14  _a  station  in  the  Idaho  DU-i^On  to  $25  a  stAtkm  in  the  Racffir 
Division. 

The  price  of  tracklaylng  was  about  $230  per  mile  and  the  price 
of  surfacing  was  abotit  $200  per  mile. 

Items  29,  30  and  31  are  especially  Interesting  in  view  of  the 
absurd  testimony  that  has  often  been  given  ,as  to  these  items. 

Item  33,  OperaUl^^ ;Exp|eas0,  is.; the  cost  of  operating , trains  over 
the  line  prior  to  its  being  turned  oyer  to  the  operating  depa,rtinenV- 
'"^Itettis  34;  35  an\i  Jr6,  total  $2,144  per  mile,  or  about. -4.8%  of 
the  total  cost,  which  shows  that  an  allowance  of  5%  for,  interest 
derTwgr-"coirS«rucfi<m^'1% '^'amijle,  althoiiirh  It  has  been  frequ6njtly 
datihed  tliftt  ^dduble"thi»  aifttount '  ^ould  be  allowed.  f    ,'  '  \ 

A  short  line  was  built  in  northwestern  Washington,  from  Belling- 
hara  northward  and  southward,  calleld  the  Falrha^'en  Sduthem  Ry. 
Part  of  it  ttaS  subsequently  abandoned.  The  remaining' pert  was 
32.3  miles  lotjg.  Its  cost  was  fiet&rmtned  from  the  accounting  rec- 
ords of  its  original  buHders,  to  which  t\as  added  the'  coStS  shewn 
in- the  Great  Northern  Ry.  after  it  had  FLSSud  ;int^-th»  laitter"s 
iMaAltYo 'EbiS' total  cost  f<>eitlie;:S2«3  aoaes.of  liifir-%ai^'a&>gfVen  in 
'DKin^llTTn.rTi  n>  '.'  dvcrl  oi  h^M^niiH:)  2irw  Jaofj  nc.i)ax;iJ>!i 
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Table  VIII. — Cfjfij!^  pf   Fairhaven   Southern   Ry.    (32.3   Miles  of 
; idJioVi  i'     Line  or  Roadbed). 

Per  mile 
Item.  -of  line. 

1.  Engineering '  „  *?»« 

2.  Right  of  way .«' ..viitjy.e. rfJ»«3  2,^30 

3.  Real    estate .^»..  84 

4.  Clearing  and  grubbing   (very  heavy) 1,083 

5.  Grading     4,013 

6.  Masonry     436 

7.  Cribbing    and    bulltheading 248 

8.  Bridges  and  culverts    4,196 

9.  Cattle  guards  and  signs .' .'.  .\'.  1 

10.  Ties .^^^.^f,if    761 

11.  Rails    ....".?-     1,^03 

12.  Rail    fastenings    ■T'.VVVr.  ^     498 

13.  Frogs,    switches,    etc ■  i^A.  ??a.  -s'      16 

14.  Traclclaying    and    surfacing 396 

15.  Ballasting     653 

16.  Transportation    department   buildings 545 

17.  Road    department    buildings 149 

18.  Roundhouses  and  shops   158 

19.  Fuel  and  water  stations 273 

20.  Other  buildings  and  structures 257 

21.  Fences 121 

22.  Telegraph     ,..,^,. ..         211 

23.  Shop    tools    and    machinery ; . ."...... .         239 

24.  Locomotive  and  car  service ; . . . .  i.  i-rvi .  •)•'  -189 

25.  General    expense    748 

26.  Insurance     12 

Grand   total    ?22,565 

The  following  were  the  grading  quantities  per  mile  and  con- 
tract^riges  on  the  Fairhaven  Southern : 

9,200  cu.  yds.  earth,  at  |0.21.  'lii;  t   t  , 

2,000  cu.  yds.  cement    gravel,    at    f^O.sS. 

400  cu.  yds.  loose  roclt,   at    50.40.  '    ' 

1,300  cu,  yd&  solid  rock^  at  |1.02. 

12,900  cu.  yds.  total  per  mile. 
4,800  cu.  yds.  overhauled  100  ft.,- at  |0.0i. 

This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  yardaffe  pf^  mjle  of  J?ranch  line. built 
through  "easy  country."        ', '      '  '  , 

Item  14,  tracklaylng,  does  not  include  train  service,  which  is  given 
in  Item  24  for  the  entire  construction  of  the  road  and  is  not  pro- 
rated to  the   other   items. 

No  interest  was  charged  on  the  books. 

The  Spokane  Falls  and  Northern  Ry.  was  also  built  in  the  early 
90's,  by  an  independent  company,  whose  cost  records  could  not 
be  secured.  A  field  survey  was  accordingly  made,  and  its  cost  was 
estimated,  using  prices  that  were  common  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  line.  This  line  Is  130.5  miles  long,  and  its  original 
construction  cost  was  estimated  to  have  been  as  given  in  Table  IX 
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TABt.B  IX. — EsTUfA-nco  Obiginai^  Cost  or  Tbb  Spokanb  Faixs  xxn 
N<MtTHEax  Rt.   (130.3  Miles  of  Link  or  Roadbed). 

Mii^        :.h^>-  Per  mile 

Item.  of  line. 

1.  Engineering |  524 

2.  Grading     5,132 

3.  Bridges  and    culverts 1,164 

4.  Cattle  guards  and  signs 24 

5.  Ties    1,612 

6.  Rails     4,031 

7.  Rail    fastenings    7»1 

8.  Frogs,    switches,    etc 70 

9.  Tracklaying  and  surfacing  (|700  per  mile  of  track) ....  835 

10.  Ballasting    600 

11.  Transjjortatlon    department    buildings 396 

12.  Road    department    buildings 107 

13.  Fuel  and  water  stations 147 

14.  Other  buildings  and  structures 14 

15.  Fences     63 

16.  General    expense    150 

17.  Bond   interest  during  contruction 785 

Grand  total  $16,445 

In  addition  to  the  130.5  miles  of  line  there  were  20.79  miles  of 
sidetracks,  etc.  

It  will  be  noted  that  no  land  is  included .  In  this  estimate^  but 
11,000  per  mile  of  line  was  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  in  1906. 
It  was  certainly  much  less  originally.  This  line  was  probably  built 
for  $17,000  per  mile,  including  all  lajid. 

The  Great  Northern  Ry.  had  just  completed  In  1906  a  stretch 
of  branch  line  in  northern  Washington,  known  as  the  "Washington  & 
Great  Northern  Ry.  The  completetl  portion  was  83.9  miles  long, 
through  a  mountainous  country.  The  grading  yardage  per  mile 
of  line,  and  contract  prices,  were  as  follows: 

9,200  cu.  yds.  earth  excav.  under   300   ft,  at   $0.18 

5,600  cu.  yda  earth  excav.   under   1,000   ft,   at    $0.22 

9,000  cu.  yds.  cement  gravel,  under  1,000  ft.,  at  ?0.35 

1,800  cu.  yds.  loose  rock  under   1,000   ft,   at   $0.40 

6.900  cu.  yds.  solid   rock   imder   1,000   ft,   at   $0.93 

32,500  cu.  yda  total  per  mile 

19,000  cu.  yds.  overhauled    100   ft,  at   $0.01 

The  actual  cost  of  this  line  was  as  given  In  Table  X. 
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I'ABLE  X. — Originai/ Cost  OP  The  Washington  iirt>''(5ftBAf' JrAi!i:^- 

EETJ  Rt.   (83.9  MiiIes  of 'Line  oft  Roadbed)'.       '■ 

-'''^".  '-'^  Per  milo 

.ar.a  5  item.  ■  '■'   of  line. 

^p  Engineering     , . , .v^^  .4;-.J,48» 

^  ,  Right   of  way .■...■.."...'.'... .' ,  .      l.OBi 

■S:     Real   estate    ...;;:;...;;;;;...  ...•.•.•.•.•..•.'..■.  .-.• 'U 

Ai  T  Clearing   a,nd    grubbing. » » . .  .St'Wiyj .  iw 65li 

^     Grading     ,,,,,,..,..,,...... ^„gja  ^^a  «t).i5.i,-,v  v..-,  J ^.^"^51* 

.C.    Tunnels     , ,,  ..,.     7^ 

"7.     Masonry    ;:'::::.: :::. :;;;;;;::  ;;•.•.:•.: ; .';''' '  'J2s 

i81(   .Bridges-  and  ■  culverts. » ^,^.-.-^.*.-\., ,.•..,,.  .W''^ii,ii'^^ 

fl{ ;    Cattle  .gvar<j9..  ro^d  crps^ings  ftAcl  .sigP3, , .  8ian4«»Ji*fl\.  .Ij;;5r     17 

IjL,  Rails ,. •,  •.«-•.  •• ..........  V 0.261 

12.  Rail    fateteniVigfe  ■  :l'i': :^.%'i  !'!\':V.A'^^?9hH''im'i.W: TOO 

13:  P'rogs,    switches,  .  etc '. ISlt 

14i  Tracklaying    and    surit^fiWIt,  ,• . .. ..... v,.,,^^, .  ... Hdii, 

15,  Ballasting    ■.■.'.■.'.'..■..;'"..'.... !,„..,'.,'.... 1.0:i"4;; 

1^.  Surfacing;  -fllling  and  liTiing  track. ..". . . . .' 34- 

17.;  Transportation     department    -buildlngsf.  ..'............  .      >  139> 

18;  Road,  .department    building»i .  j.  , .  .•.,  ..  -:.;. .  i^.u >.,).; c-i-  -y^I'O  1^1 

19.  Roundhouses  nnd  shnns. ^..  , ,,  -r     ill. 

20.  Fuel   and   ^Vater   st?ttibns.  .■......::'...;'...;:::;•.•..  .'.'.■.'   '  '  o&'*»' 

21.  Other  buildings  and    structures-. . . .  •.  •• ::..  ??OVQ??.  .fft^i^i:i'^       *•' 

22.  Fences     i-.s. ;;;;:. J aov.j5fi«'iu6-J*tviJi^«T|.i>»u>ri     9tK 

23.  Telegraph     127 

2'§7  X-ocomotive  and  car  service ,•  •  •  v » •  •  •  j-       ^^5 

25^. '  Oeneral    expense  ■  .  •.  ■.•.•..•.•.-.•.•.. . W.o?.  l»PP;iP         iJa 

26.  Transportation  of  men  and  materials 2,378 

27.  Insurance, .,..^- ..  i,  .;;.. .,.,.',         .2 

28;     Operating   expense ':'.  .Vvl  .1:  .^'Vl'i'.  .".V-j  ;.???  .9i  .QQ^I^f'-fi  "![•. 

29.  Interest   on  advances -.t.r-a*.,.  JtSi^'i'v 

30.  Taxes    •?:{.:!:    •' W 

31.1  Wagon  Tosujs    ;.: .  i;<;;.':j:;L  .-■.■.  J/-.!;!,  iv'i  .U;.'^.  .fjiitoft  .ad  .irr;r  jOT 

^'^  '  '    (iitotf  total .*?.?»«*!  .I^Wlii^ 

•■•  ,  i  -,id.r.  ,-(,-t.i    -,    ,,  ,   ,  irr  v.ffiinlT>'-?  enw  IT 

In   addition   to   the    83.9   milea  pf   line  there  yfjsre  7.89  ,mUes  c? 
sidetracks,  etc.,  whose  cost  is  included  above. 

'It  will  be  noted  that  Item  1,  Engineering,  cost  ab5ut'4''^  o^' the 
tMal;'  and  that  Item  29,  Iiitei'est  During  Construction,  Wld*'fibiu*^ 
3%:  of   the    total.  '      >    ■         ■■.     -•    '<    linf  .-J'     ,'■;),■:•  ."^V.     lj;'j:r) 

In  addition  to  the- foregoingi  Knes-:  belonging  to  the  ©react  ;WyplH;4if) 
em  there  was  a  short  line,  The  Columbia  &  Red  Mountain,  ,v.5,jiji|u^'*[?, 
long,    whose   original    cost   could    not   be   ascertained,    but   was   esti- 
mated to  have  been  |258,327,  or  $34,450  per  mile. 
The  preceding  cc^sts  to^al  as  follows: 

Main   line    (487.6   miles)  ..;■..  14  .'.".'.^1'??,. '^J'.?a!f,673. 780 
FalrJiaven  &.  Southern  •(Z-i>.a  i6ilee^jwa..BJ>./  .ir728,i>7!8 

Spokane  Falls?  &  N.'  (1^0.5  miles) .?.??. fK'  •?,14.1.6S2 
Columbia  &  Red  Mt.    ( 7.5  miles) 2 JS,S->7 

Total    pj-lf^n^fc   .c^tftHi f27,8QP,80!'7^ 

If  we  allow. 5C14te'.6^f<or*he  probable  ,«qstof  thot  right  ^f  ,w^jfTt)f 
the  S.  F.  &  N.,  we  have  $28,000,000,  in  round  number.s,  for  742  miles 
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of  line,  or  |37,730  per  mile,  not  Including  rolUns;  stock.  Tliis  Is  verj* 
,cIos^.to  tbe  actual  origrlnal  cost. 

We   come    now   to    the   additions   and    improvf  >;:ic6 

the  original  Un«a  vnere  built.     They  total  as  follows: 

Fairhaven  cut-oft  line    (18.4  miles) 5 

New   side    tracks    

Right  of  way,...,, -^..,.,. ...,.  ...r. 

Real    estate j 

Grading  (mostly  bank  widening) l 

Tunnels     j 

Masonry     7  J  ' ,  4  ■  i  :• 

Cribbing    and    bulkheading lM,4a7 

Bridges    and    culverts 4fi?;.S!?0 

Rails     r,j -07 

Transportation  department  buildings .-•"  .  :'G8 

Road    deinirtment    buildings 5"  .'.-ll 

Roundlv                    I     shops Vi.. ;  jy;'«.  .  '.•'!, :i:{3 

Fuel  ar                   -rations 4't.:i:{4 

Grain  »                      oal  bunkers,  etc... KM.'.kjs 

'  Docks   and    uiiarves '  lt;.'«L'« 

Other  buildings  and   structures 177,4SO 

Fences     ....... '^ 3^.523 

Telegraph ; -.i... .- 6,8»4 

Shop   tools   arid   machinery 96J36 

Protection  aeainst  snow  and  ic« 3H,5«1 

Total  additions  and  lmpro\'ement8;  .|r,i$SO^'<  1^,859 

;'llils  brings  the  cost  up  to  June  90,  1906."    '^'^  *■    -*  •   '   . 

,  ^Unfortunately  the  account  oT  New  Sidetracks.  4bes^ not  4liBtrib\ite 
the  cost  between  the  various  items,  as  it  should;  consequently  Mt. 
Gniette  adopted  the  following  distribution : 

Per  cent. 

Grading     2.5 

Ties     ;..'....;v , 10 

Rails    ■:.i....i:: -. 40 

Rail    fastenings l') 

t''        Frogs'and  switches -, 1'.' 

■; '  r      Laying  and    surfacing a '> 

•■jv?  Tptal     100 

'/  •  Z  •' 

.,-Tn   this  maimer  the   total   iteinized  cost    (original  plus  additions 

tttid    improveinents)    was .  aj-rived    at   very    closely,    as    shown    iA 

'pahle  XI.       [■■■:.■.     L,,  ' 

"  ffkble  XI  includes  ao  allowance iioE. the  riithtof  way  of  the  S.  F. 
^',N.  and  of  the  .^Qlumbia- &  Red-  Mountain-  but,  as  the  present 
value  of  that  right  of  .way  isorily  $13?,6T8,  it  wnVt)€  seen  that  tie 
grand  total  cost  VraS. about  .$38, JOO.OOO.       . 

In  using  Table  XI  the  reader-  should  be  cautioned  that  the  Addi- 
tions and  Irpppovements  were  not  recorded  in  the  accounting  de- 
partment exactly  under  the  same  headings  as  were  the  original 
construction  costs.  "It  Was  an' error  not  t<v  have  done  so,  but  it' Is 
the  common  practice  of  raflway  companies  to  make  this  mistake. 
Engineering,  for  example,  is  not  recorded  as  a  separate  item  in  the 
Additions   and   Improvements    (except    on    the   "FalAavtta   CInt-OfE 
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Line,"  where  It  was  3%  of  the  total)  ;  hence  one  cannot  estimate 
the  total  cost  of  engineering  on  any  part  of  the  Great  Northern 
work  otlier  than  the  original  cdnstriiction. 

The  same  holds  true  of  Locomotive  and  Car  Service,'  Transporta- 
tion of  Man  and  Material^,  and  Int^^^est  during  the  time  that  worlc 
is  in  progress.  .'=!■■.■. im     .-t       Tri     }^'yj^^'. 

Table  XI. — Original  Cost  of  Great  Northern  Ry.,  Plus  Addi- 
DiTioxs  AND  Improvements  Up  to  June  30,  190(i  (767.75  Miles 
OF  Railway  Line  and  187.06  Miles  of  Side  Track  a.nd  Other 
Track). 

Per  mile 

Item.  _  s;,,,-    ,      Total.  of  lino. 

■    1.     Engineering     .....  i  I. ..!  ..,.!.l.....|l  ..  897,523.10  ?   1,16U* 

2.  Right  of  way ^lUJirj.'.  tj,<.'^j^i,!ai..:-2v885, 290.66  3,759 

3.  Real    estate 2,634.533.12  3,432 

4.  Clearing  and   grubbing 637,585.67  856 

5.  Grading 9,561,212.68  12,454 

6.  Tunnels vi..;..v....      4,166,137.81  5,426 

7.  Masonry     1,280,582.94  1,668 

8.  Cribbing    and    bulkheading'..j  ..;..;..*.  .         375,779.13  489 

9.  Bridges    and    culverts... 3,27.5,052.60  4,266 

10.  Cattle    guards,    road     crossings     and 

signs     119,026.15  155 

11.  Tics 1,004,558.13  1,309 

12.  Rails     4,425,000.32  5,763 

13.  Rail   fastenings    .,         642,684.77  837 

14.  Frogs,    switches,    etc ..V.''     186,760.15  243 

15.  Tracklaying   and    surfacing. .  ..,,t,  ..,„  ,,,,  505,533.96  658 

16.  Balla.sting     .."!...■'  760,517.23  990 

17.  Surfacing,  filling  and  lining  trade...  34,095.90  44 
i  S.  Transportation  department  buildings  885,130.96  1,153 
10.     Road    department    buildings ,,,,,,  122,739.99      ,     .       160 

20.  Roundhouses   and    shops ;..,  '      256,933.72  334 

21.  Fuel  and  water  stations 235,045.35  306 

22.  Grain    elevators,    coal    bunkers    and 

stockyards    104,932.89  136 

2.^.     Docks,  wharves  and  inclines 627,888.57  817 

24.  Other  buildings  and  structures 200,984.65  261 

25.  Fences 66,975.87  87 

''.6.     Telegraph 47,185.27  61 

27.  Shop  tools,  and  machinery 151,066.94  196 

28.  Protection    against   snow    and   Ice...  188,688.99  245 

29.  Locomotive  and  car  service 96,536.47  126* 

30.  General   expense 101,109.98  132» 

31..  Tran.sportation  men  and  piaterials. .  243,860.20  318* 

32.  Insurance    1,117.43  1* 

33.  Operating    expense    .........  v.  *  w.... .  252.948.48  329t 

34.  Interest  on  advances 336,342.11  437* 

35.  Bond     expenses 36,065.80  47* 

36.  Bohd  Interest  during  cotistrHetlon;. .  880,835.66  1,146» 

37.  Taxes 4,696.89  6 

38.  W^gon   roads 17,198.97  22 

Total     $38,270,760.50  ?49,848 

39.  Equipment  (rolling  stock) 3*973,586.18  5,176 

■     *dh-ahd    total $42,244,346.68  $55,024 

♦These  Items  relate  only  to  original  construction,  and  not  to  any 
of  the  work  done  under  additions  and  Improvements. 

tOprratinp'  expe.nse  covers  the  cost  of  operating  passenger  and 
freight  trains  during  construction  (before  the  road  was  turned  over 
to  the  operating  department).  This  expense  should  really  not  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  cost  of  construction. 


Since  there  were  0.244  miles  of  sidetrack  and  other  tracks  per 
n.i!e  of  line,  the  costs  in  the  last  column  of  Table  XI  must  be 
divided  by  1.244  to  arrive  at  the  cost  per  mile  of  track.  Multi- 
plying by  0.8  will  give  almost  the  same  result  as  dividing  by  1.244. 

Item  15  does  not  include  all  the  surfacing,  as  will  be  seen  by 
noting  Item  17  ;  but  Item  15  includes  locomotive  and  car  service. 
The  locomotive  and  car  ser\-ice  of  Item  29  relates  to  other  work. 

From  the  records  of  quantities  In  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Great  Northern,  supplemented  by  data  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment, and  by  field  surveys  where  necessary,  Mr.  Gillette  prepared 
the  estimated  cOst  of  reproducing  (new)  the  Great  Northern  lines 
In  the  state  of  Waslilngton.  as  detailed  In  Table  XII,  Item  2 
(lands)  in  Table  XII  Is  based  upon  the  final  "findings"  of  the 
Washington  Railroad  Comtnission. 

Tablb  XII — Estimate   of  the   Cqst  of   Rkproducino  the   Greai- 
Northern  Ry.  ix  Washington,  up  to  June  30,  1306. 
(767.75  Miij:s  of  Line  and  187.06  Mu.£S  of 
Side  Tracks  and  Yard  Tracks.) 

1.  Engineering,  ZV^Vo  of  items  3  to  26  inclusive ?  1.077,601.47 

2.  Right  of  way,  etc. 

Terminal   land,   Seattle 510,937,543.69 

Terminal  land,  Spokane 1.362i228.33 

Terminal    land,    Everett 1,077,750.00 

Terminal  land,   Belllngham 552. CIO. 00 

Right  of  way,  and  other  station  grounds 2,975,560.02 

Total  right  of  way,  etc 517,105,692.04 

8.     Clearing  and  Grubbing. 

.1  .  ;      Clearing,  .4,968  acres  at  $100.00 5      496,800.00 

Grubbing,    9,521   stations  at   520.00 190,420.00 

Cutting  dangerous  trees,  6,596  at  $2.00 13,192.00 

Total  clearing  and  grubbing 5      700,412.00 

,4, .  6ra41ng. 

'■'"*■-  liar th  excavation    (300  ft  haul),  2.802,453  cu. 

yds.  at  50.20 5  560,490.60 

'      '     Earth  excavation   (1,000  ft.  haul),  3,911,918  cu. 

.    yds.  at  50.25 977,979.50 

Ctement  gravel.  3,99$,152  cu.  yds.  at  50.40 1,599,260.80 

Loose  rock,  1,186,985  cu,  yds.  at  50.50.........  593,492.50 

Solid  rock,  3,246,964  cu.  yds.  at  51.10... ..  3,571,660.40 

Unclassified  excavation,  299,866  cu.  vds.  at  f  0.50  149,933.00 

Embankment,   3,771,056  cu.  yds.  at  50.20 754,211.20 

Overhaul,    cu,    yds.    hauled    100    ft,    8,361,186. 

at    $0.01 83,611.86 

Widening  roadbed   (acctg.   records) 1,142,368.83 

Grading  new  ?ide  tracks  (acctg.  records) 186,802.19 


Total  grading  (except  trestles  filled,  item  8)  .5  9,619,810.90 

oo.oa^.c^- .      ■- '  ^ 


5,     Tuttnel^. 
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Cascade  tunnel   (masonry  lined),   13,813  lin.  ft. 

•at    4180.00..... $  2,486, 340.0U 

Everett   tUnnel    (in    earth,    timber  lined),    2,259 

lin.  ft.  at  $60.00 135,540.00 

,      Seattle  tunnel    (double  track,  in  earth,  masonry 
lined,    ?3    owned   by   G.    N.),    5,141    lin.    ft.    at 

%    of    ?360.0(^. 1,233,840.00 

Other  tunnels.  5,316  lin.  ft.  at  $75.00 398,700.00 

W.  &  G.  N.  tunnel,  113, lin.  ft.  at  $60.00 0,780.00 

Total    tunn^s'. ',.  .^^. $  4,261.200.00 

,6.     Masonry. 

Riprap,    slope  wall  and   retaining  wall    (as  per  .       .■^,:'; 

acctij.    recoros,    after    deducting    bridge    and'  '>•'«»'"••■■ 

culvert     masonry) $  865,718.94 

7.  Cribbing  and  Hulklioading.  ,.,-       ^ 

AS  per  accoUliiihg  records .  . .  .Vt'F.  .""'P. $  '  ifs.'m.lS 

8.  Bridges  and  Culverts. 

Trestles  (av.  18  ft.  high,  80,3'30;'3ll  fl.  B.  M.  at  ' 
$30.00,  and   1,234,583    lin.   ft.  piles   at   $0.25),  - 

128,400    lin.   ft.  at  ^10.00 ....;..$  1,284,000.00 

Trestles  filled,   2,048,038  cu.  yds.  at  $0.20 4011,607.60 

Howe  Truss  And  Combination  Bridges  (8,046  ft.). 

Spans  under  60  ft.,  966  lin.  tt.  at  $30.00 28,980.00 

:     .        Spans' 60  to  100  ft...  825  lin.  ft.  at  $35.00. .  . 28,«75.(J0 

Spans  100  to  150  ft.,  3,909  lin.  ft.  at  $45.00 175,*)05.00 

Spans  over  150  ft.,  2,346  lin.  ft.  at  $60.00 140,760.00 

Steel  Bridges   (11,722  lin.   ft.).  , 

Steel   in  place,   24,004,260  lbs.  at  $0.0475. ....  .?  1,140,202.35 

Foundation  masonry,    30,267   cu.   yds.   at  $12.00  363,204.00 

Log  Culverts  (31,606  lin.  ft. culvert).  .  :i 

Logs  in  place,  538,741  lin.  ft.  at  $0.16 86,198.56 

Timber  Culverts    (12,022  lin.   ft.  culvert). 

iO.Hf  .Timber,    2,1-80.232   ft.    B.-  M.,   at  *26:00 56,686.03 

Box   Drains    (3,709    lin.   ft.   drains). 

Timber,  62,080  ft.  B.  M..  at  $26.00 1,614.08 

Concrete  Culverts  (2,377  lin.  ft.  culverts). 

Concrete,.  4,7.40  ou.   y*ls.,   At   ?D.O0. 51,660.00 

Stone  Box  Cu4verts  (3;20G  lin.  ft.  culverts). 

Masonry,    4.074  CUrivfls..   at   $*.O0;  i  ./.....  .^i  .  20,370.00 

Vitrified  Pipe  Culverts  (11,870  lin.  ft.  culverts). 

12-in.   pipe,       694   lin.   ft.,„at   $0,50 .         347.00 

18-in.   pipe,    2,-8-4«?- lin.-  ft.-J-'at   »i;Sd. 3,702.40 

24-in.   pipe,    4,0-.8   lin.    ft.,   at   $2.60 10,550.80 

27-in.   pipe,    3,583   lin.   ft.,   at   $3.00 I0,749.flf0 

30-in.   pipe,       687   lin.   ft.  ,at  53.50 2,404.50 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  CulvPrt?  (6,159  lin.  ft.  cu^vertfe). 

8-in.  pipe,        48  lin.  ft.,  at  tL50..: 72.00 

12-ln.   pijle,      ■606  lin.   ft.,   at   $3:00.  . 1,818.00 

■     ISrin.  pipe,      852  lin.   ft,  at   $4.00 3,408.00 

■24-ih.   pipe,    3,119   Hn.   ft.,   at   $6.00....... 18,714.00 

30-in.   pipe.    1,324   lin.   ft.,   at   $7.00.., 9,268.00, 

36-in.  pipe,    :    210  lin.  ft,  at  $9.00.  , 1,890.00 

Totalferidre*  aiia"<rtll*erts $  3,850,986.32 

.9.    TJeBj.;      ...•■■'■'■■    >■■    .      .-.  '  _i  -;■:.,.... 

'  •       '    '('9^4^!  mHes,  at '3,000);' 2,864,400' ties'^a!  i^'o.'O..?  1, 132.200.00 

l,Ov  .'^a^^.i;  ?;.(3  rn  ':. 

(954.8  miles),  9S,237  tons,  at  $40.00 $  3,929.480.00 


iii.aeo  lbs.,  at  JO.                 $  ::;.i34.88" 

:■?.    te.S^ft.C^O   lbs.',                 ;::;,T3:i.ou 

•    ?0.032 '  i.I61.2« 

•    TO.IO :;  »f.:i5o.oo 

1,125,000,  at  St.'.'^ .  .  ..  ■  .1.000.00 

Total  track  fastenings -78.16 

12.  Frocs  nn'1    Sivitrhpc 

TuMiua!.-                                    at   $S0.0O ?  SJ,G40.00 

13.  Balkitft. 

Hain  lijie.   TuT.T   njUva.  at   $1.'  TOO.OO 

^itle   track,.  187. i    miles,    at    ,^'  -  .'60.00 


,, .  ,  ...:    Total'ballast    .  .  .  160.00 

14.  Tracklaying  ajid  Sun 

'   Main  liae-and  side  :  .:;60.00 

15.  Fettcing  Right  ofWa: 

As  p*ir  accounting  i-^..„_  ^'.^^  ..  ^ ,371.04 

16.  Cro8sing«,  -Cattle  Guards  and  Signs. 

Signs,    3.02'^,    at    ?:.0a ^,, $  B.040.0V 

I             Road  er«                                         -4,  a^  56.0U w. 264.00 

(            Cattle   g                                         '.,,..-, \.'.'00.00 

Tell  lule- 4  50.00 

Steel  bighw.iy  uriages,,1.74?  iin.  Jft.  UO.OO 

"V^'ood  highway  bridges,  1,384  Un.  f:  jsu.oo 


'         Total  crossings,  etc    . .  .•. ; -^  liiS,774.00 

17.     Telegraph  Lines.  n.i.ii.*     .'i- 

As  per  aGc^ranting  records  J>his  20%...              '  '". 522.00 
IS.     Transportation  Department  Buildings. 

L  Pnpseijger.  depots,  frame,  95,573  sq^ft.,  ai  y>..^^.v  i.^    .466.25 

Passenger    depots,    "brick,    at    Bellingham . .  18,000.00 

Passenger  depot,   brick,  at  Spokane....' 130,0V0.OO- 

Passeiiger    depot,-  brick    nr  i    ^'    ic.    at    Seattte  .*->:   •  '^ 
~-(.Vi  interest)  ■-.  .'i;..  ;l  .  .  .  jiir.  i;-s:i  ^  ^vJvi.'.aW.OOO.OO 

Pretght    depot,    brick,    S:  '000    sq.    ft., 

■    at    Jl.OO    "VOOO.OO 

Freight     deoot,     brick,     1  -p 

at    $1.Q0  p„, -A^  V ,350.0tr 

f.  rj,.FSreight    depiot,    brlc^^*;  Sciic^ic,    i.v.-tb    sq..    ii., 
...c  I..  .^^   ^1.00      ... . ;. .  r:  ;.•.;;•. . ; ; . ; . .  .^.•.  .V: . .'.  ;^'  ■'''1«,245.00 

Freight    depot,    brick,    Seattle    (stores).  f'ST'v440'''T  ■.>.">:•'-;      .•? 

sq.  ft.;  at- ?3w50.  .,-.'.  ..TI.-5-- ""  "40.00 

Freight.  depQti,jfjMr(«kj?,,S«attl 

at   $1.50    !>'>.ao 

Freight    depot,    frame,    Seattle,    b4,'."ju    sq.    : 

at  ri.»0  ■  •. . . .  •. .  ■•  ■. . .  -.i  iVi'/'.:. ;. ....:.  ;; .': .:;:.  .  .  -.on 
Freight    depot,    frame.    SeatAle,<  ,D$;Q&&nsQ.T  ii 

at    y.OO   „.;..,.,..,..., ..-f...,., ,...,*-...   ■  66.uOO.00 

Freight   depot;   frame;  elseWhfeM   21,822 'sg.'^ft',  ^" 

at    $1.00    v^AW.  ""  ?'M,Jhr2.00 

Warehouses.  l<g.64S'sq.  tt-.iat  *l.O0i.-ji^Mt .-»«.%  .--fe.*-.  ,0^,648.00 

Stock  yards.  277.662  sq.  ft.,  at  $0.04 11,106.48 

TracTc   scales,  .9.   at  Sa,«OO:00. ...... .sstfeMl  •>•  •  "18,000.00 

Platforms,    wood    (other    than    depots),    38.422 

sq.  ft.,  at  $0.10 3.^!::iT 

Platforms-,  cinder,  25,575  sq.  ft.,  at  $0.06 1.=>:j4...o 

P'.atforms.  brick.  600  sq.  ft.,  at  SO.?n-.  .  .  . '. 150. 00 

T^'ater  closets.  5.638  sq.  ft.,  at  $1.00 3.638.00 

Station  furniture   (other  thati  SeStlle)  . 10,692.08 


■  'Tdt^l  ■transportation-  -department  <$\9fiaiiig«:,|'f 83,53*. 51 

.fi'^,<.rr^ u»,   .'T    r   ■-:ni  >;:    i.-.   ;,,iuj    bnc-iii 
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19.  Road  Department  Buildings. 

Section    houses     (white    men),    56,538    sq.    ft., 

at    $1.25    1         70,672.50 

Section     houses      (Japanese),     22,826     sq.     ft., 

at    $0.80    18,260.80 

Tool  houses,   14,050  sq.  ft,  at  $0.50 7,025.00 

Total   road   department   buildings $        95,958.30 

20.  Round  Houses  and  Shops. 

Round  houses,  brick,  55  stalls,  at  $1.500.00....$  82,500.00 

Round  houses,   frame,   19   stalls,  at  $900.00....  17,100.00 

"  '•'      Cinder  pits,  290  lin.  ft.,  at  $50.00 14.500.00 

Turntables,   9,   at  $3,000.00 .. ..  27,000.00 

Machine    and    repair    shops,    brick,    117,315    sq. 

ft.,    at    $1.25 146,643.75 

Machine  and  repair  shops,  frame,   8,123   sq.  ft., 

•to.'i          at    $0.50    4,061.50 

Transfer   tables,    2,    at   $1,500.00 3,000.00 

Repair  sheds,  24,000  sq.  ft.,  at  $0.25 6,000.00 

Total  round  houses  and  shops $      300,805.25 

21.  Fuel  and  Water  Stations. 

Water   stations.    51,   at   $2,700.00 $       137,700.00 

Coal  chutes   (5),   67  pockets,  at  $1,500.00 100,500.00 

Total  fuel  and  water  stations $      238,200.00 

22.  Shop  Tools  and  Machinery. 

•!•    i       As  per  accounting  records  plus  20% $       181,280.40 

23.  Grain   Elevators. 

Sack  house,  Seattle,  50,400  sq.  ft,  at  $0.50 $        25,200.00 

Elevator,  Seattle 100,000.00 

Total   grrain  elevators $      125,200.00 

24.  Docks  and  Wharves. 

Docks,  Seattle  I      626.368.60 

Wharves  elsewhere,  30,000  sq.  ft,  at  $0.75....  22,500.00 

*  '  .1  Total  docks  and  wharves $      648,868.60 

25.  Other  Buildings  and  Structures. 

As  per  accounting  records  plus  20%    (106,905 
,  ,;  ,  sq.  ft.  of  miscellaneous  buildings,  etc.) $      241,181.58 

26.  Snow  Protection. 

As  per  accounting  records  plus  15%,    (consist- 
ing mainly  of  4,558  lin.  ft.  snow  sheds) $       216,992.35 

27.  Legal  and  General  Expense. 

1%   of  items  3  to  26,  Inclusive $      307,866.13 

28.  Interest  During  Construction. 

5%   of  items  1  to  27    (except  2),  inclusive $  1,608,705.06 

29.  Stores  on  Hand. 

Necessary  for  maintenance  and  operation $      360,904.26 

Total  of  items  1  to  29,  Inclusive $51,249,402.44 

30.  Equipment. 

Locomotives     $  1,334,740.70 

Passenger  cars   715,395.92 

Freight   cars    2,320,036.29 

Work    and    miscellaneous 199,451.19 

Total    equipment ?   4.569,624.10 

Gjand  total  of  items  1   to  30 $55,819,026.54 
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Regarding  Item  2  of  Table  XTT,  It  should  be  said  that  the  Rail- 
road Commission  did  not  Include  any  land  not  needed  In  the  im- 
mediate future  for  railway  purposes.  In  the  city  of  Seattle  there 
was  land,  owned  by  the  Great  Northern,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
$9,097,490,  which  Is  not  included  In  Item  2.  In  Spokane  there  was 
similar  land  of  the  value  of  (221,730,  and  other  leased  lands  (bring- 
ing $16,000  yearly  Income),  whose  value  was  not  determined. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Great  Northern  presented  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  reproduction  far  in  excess  of  that  of  Mr.  Gillette 
above  given.  The  Railroad  Commission  finally  determined  that 
$58,671,559  would  be  a  fair  cost  of  reproducing  (new)  the  Great 
Northern  lines  In  Washington,  and  that  $53,887,080  would  be  a 
fair  "present  value,"  or  second-hand  value,  of  all  this  property. 
Including  equipment. 

The  accounting  and  engineering  records  of  the  Oreat  Northern 
had  been  so  kept  that  the  yardage  of  earth  In  widening  roadbed 
(subsequent  to  original  construction)  and  in  building  new  side- 
tracks, could  not  be  ascertained  without  an  amount  of  labor  that 
did  not  seem  to  be  warranted. 

Referring  to  the  last  two  entries  in  Item  4  of  Table  XII,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  total  $1,329,170,  or  about  14%  of  the  total  of 
Item  4.  At  an  assumed  cost  of  20  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  this  bank 
widening,  etc.,  there  were  about  664,600  cu.  yds.,  which  Is  equiva- 
lent to  865  cu.  yds.  per  mile  of  line.  Dividing  the  Items  of  yard- 
age In  Item  4  by  768,  the  miles  of  line,  we  have  the  following: 

Cu.  yds.  per 
mile  of  line. 

IJarth  excav.   (300  ft.  or  less  haul) 3,640 

Earth  excav.    ( 300  to  1,000  ft.  haul) 5,090 

Cement    gravel     5,200 

Loose   rock    1,540 

Solid    rock    4,230 

TTnclassiPed    excavation     390 

Embankment    from    borrow 4,910 

Total 25,000 

"Widening   roadbed    (earth) 870 

^,    Total 25,870 

Filling  trestles  (see  Item  8.  Table  IV) 270 

acueiii.ac's 

Grand   total    26,140 

->  In. Item  8  It  will  be  seen  that  the  trestles  averaged  18  ft.  high. 
This  was  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  sum  of  the  profile  areas 
of  the  trestles  by  their  total  length.  Trestle  filling  was-  kept  in 
Item  8,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  accounting  record.s. 

The  prices  assigned  to  all  classes  of  construction  include  all  laborj 
materials  and  costs  of  transporting  men  and  materials,  train  serv- 
ice, etc. 


im\ 
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It$m  12, : Progs, an4-9\TW<*?%i  4PSr  ^ftk^<^^  fffi9¥^>fAlfP'; ,'^^^ 

ai'Q   included; In.  Item   9.   ..,,■;   ■■,.,■.  '<;.■,■! -r    \,i\-    ,■.,■^J^.:^u^^^•■t  i    , 

It^m'  17,  Telegraph  Lines,  i was  talien  from  tlxe  accounting  records 

and  20%'  added   to  cofvfcr;  increase  in  prices,   transportation  ipfpien^ 

etc. '  Tlie'  Great  Northiern  does  hot  own  the  telegraph  Hneg  entirely. 
Tattle  XTII  surrirharizes   tlie  cbst  of  reproduction,   ahd' gfives  also 

present  Vklue. 

UABJiB  ;XXII'' — Cost  of  Reproduction,  and  Pkksbnt  Value  of  Gkeat 

jj.ill      ■       ,    .   'i^ToRTfHERJf    AS    ESftMATED   BY   H.   P.    GltL^TTE; 


9. 
10. 

12. 

13: 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Reproduptioft.  G^d^tio^j 

.„,.„,.    ...i,...i-Newi-r-.   ■!',  P.eciCeBt..t 

Engineering    .:..,...?  1,077,601 

.ilRight  of  ways*  .Kf,..»f,.»f^K^.  1,7,105,65^..    i 

.Clearing,  and,  gruljbing.  .;. .  .         700,41'2 
Grading'   ;  ....  V.  .'......'■.'. .      9,619,S11 

Tunnels    .  .  I'i .'. .  .'L  ..;:..  '  .-.      4,261,200  ' 

i  Ma^ofiry  (exceisjt  in  Item  8)    -     &^5,719^  , 

Cribbing  and  bulkheading.  .         375,77? 

Bridges  and  culverts 3,856,986 

T'ie^"'.-.'.  i'-'iT.i'.'.i  .'.'JVii:  AK  a"l'i432,2<)0     ' 

Rails   ...  .i.>.  . .  i  i  .  ii.r;,ti;!.  .i.-. .  i^-3,»29,480  . 

Track  fasteningsi 

Frogs    and    switches 

iSallast    .'; 

Tracklayfhg  a-nO' surfacing. 

Fencing  right  of /way  ^'. ... . 

Crossings,  cattle  guards,  etc. 

.Telegraph  lines    

^Transp.   dept.   bldgs 

-""Road  dept.   bldgs .,.  . . , 

Rojiii^dhoViT^f-.?-  and  ishpp's.V. . 
Fuel.  alKt  water  statibtisr.':  .  . 
Sh'dp;  10048  -and  mftchinery-.  -. 
Gi'nln  ■' ol'evators •  •.  •.  •.  •.  -.  •.  •.  ■.  .  •. 
Dddks '  and-  wharves ,..,,,,. 
OttKT  bldgs.  and,  structures. 

Sniow  protection.  ...--- -- 

Legal  and  general  expense. 
Interest  during  constr.. 
Stores  on 


767,279 

82,640 

879,960 

668,360 

50,371, 

185,774 

56,622 

983,535 

95,958 

300,805 

•  2'38.200" 

1-81,280- 

■    135.200 79.0"-     - 

.  .filS  869 70.fl 

241^182^)  •  V  SS.ii 
216.993ri.'!t  78.1 
307. S86  10O.(» 

.  ...„   1,608.705  100.0. 

hand-.-.  ....-.•.•.  .-.    ■    -360,904  100.0''";^"^ 

;l,''i;-'^,i ii-.-iiUmti    vniif) 


^.resent 

.  Value. 

i99.m<^'-''i9  1,077,601 
i.OO,0.M,,,,,  17,105,602 
lOOTt)  700,412 

110.0"  —  10,581,792 
lOO.Oo;    lii'4i061,2OO 

22.0    .  82,672 

'■7-8^2^^  ^"-'^S,(jli;471 
:  4-6:3  'I  -  .:;.  663409 
.  80.1);j  {,;,;,3«J43,584 
,80,0, „  ,.       613,823 

86;o^'"  ^^' 


loo.a 

100.0 

64.6 

90.0 

80.0 

89.5 

76.0 

^  88.5 

■   80.0 

•65.0; 


'66.112 

668. R60 

43,802 

167.197 

45,208 

880,265 

72,928 

1^51,173 

-190,560 

117.832 

198,908 

512,606 

.05.004 

I. ■'.7, 103 

307.886 

1,608,705 

360,904 

■'rr 


30. 


Tofal  of  items  1  to  29. .  .$51,219,402 
Equipnlient  ,.—...■ 4,569,j624. 

Grand  total  . . .  l'. $55,819,026 


$48,741,678 
70.313  1"'''     3,213,747 


U... 


$51,955,425 


•■O 


In  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  Present  Value,  or  second-hand 
vahie,  of  the' p^Opiefty,'  T»iri'.'T5tin^tte 'yifet^l^lned  {fl4' aVefagr  Sg6' 'of 
each  class  of  ^^ructuTes,  as  explained'  in  his  repoTt  to  the  Railroad 
Commi^Ion  •  (see  t:ngineering-<yontracitinc^,  April?,  1909).  Then 
an  annual  depreciation  was  det^rmlried  fi'dm  a  study  of  the'  records. 
For  example,  the  average  age  of  existing  trestles  was  4.2  years, 
and  the  annual  depreciation- was  tpjken^^at  10% ;  -henc,e,;the  present 
condition  was  100%  —  4.2X10%=  58%. 
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^]>le  3tj.V  gives  average  ages  and  aDniial  depreciations. 
Table  XIV. 

Age 
yi'^ars. 

Cribbing    and    buHrtieadlnp: 4,2 

Howe  truss  bridges f.  0 

Log  culverts '. ! 

Timber    culverts    i:.'^ 

Box  drains   13.0 

Ties     4.3 

Ralls,   track  fastenings,   etc , . . .       8.0 

Fences 4.5 

Transportation  dept.   bl6tg»..  .t^j'^r.  ^viS;^iiiiX%/ 

Road  dept.   bldgs 8.0 

Roundhouses  and   shops 5.5 

Fuel  and  water  stations 

Shop  tools  and  machinery 3.5 

Grain  elevators 7.0 

rtocks  and   whar\'es    7.0 

Other    huildlngs     5.0 

Snow    sheds <.9   ■ 

The  rate  of  depreciation  of  Fuel  Stations  was  afsumed  at  3%; 
"Water  Stations  at  2^2%,  the  latter  being  lower  because  so  much  of 
the  value  exists  in  pfpirig,'  reservoirs,  etc. 

Equipment  depreciation  was  litrt  at  3  6"^  per  annum. 

All  other  items  were  regarded  as  having  siiffered  no  depreciation. 
(Grading  was  regarded  as  having  actually  appreciated  10%  in  value, 
due  to  the  "seasoning"  of  the  roadbed:  Thi»  is  equivalent  to  ?1,280 
per  mile.  W-hich  was  regarded  as  a  liberal  allowance  for  expenditures 
to  track  maintenance  during  the  first  few  years  after  construc- 
tion, which  might  properly  be  chained  to  constniction,  although. 
In  fact,  they  never  are  so  charged  in  the  company  books.  It  also 
provides  for  the  increased  value  of-  tbe  roadbed  due  to  natural 
settlement.         . 

The  actual  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  entire  Great  Northern  Ry. 
Bywtem,  as  det'^r*^1'^e'1  from  the  accounting  records,  was  as  follows, 
up  to  June  3<^' 

,,  Locomot ;    . ;         $  1  '■•    :  \  ■>  '^'  r:  ■"  4 

.     Passenger  cars 


Annual 

Present 

deprec. 

condition 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

10.0 

58.0 

10.0 

60.0 

6.0 

41.6 

fi.O 

12.0 

e.o 

12.0 

12.5 

4«.3 

a,5 

80.0 

7.0 

54.5 

.     8.0 

89.5 

3.0 

76.0 

3.0 

83.5 

80.0 

10.0 

65.0 

8.0 

79.0 

3.0 

T9.0 

3.0 

86.0 

4-0 

T2.4 

Freight    cars 

Work    and    miscellaneous . 


H 


Total .  .■.'..■..'. ?3d.933.S2.3.22 

Spokane  Falls  and  NOrtTiprn rt 0.74 2. 00 

//■       :     (Jli.,-.   '^        ■;■-  . : 

Gruod  tfttftl,,j,:-n,. ,.$36,124,565.22 

The  acttJaT  origiTfttt  cd^f^  of  the  Spokane  Falls  &  Northern  ijqtilp!. 
ment,  as  purcTiased  Vy 'th«  QreS^  Northern  "Ry.,  was  n6t'a^»aflarW«, 
but  w£is  estimated  to  be  |190,742,  composed  of  the  follt)wing  items  : 

Locomotives       .......;;  i  ;..;.:;;.  i  ;  li  .:  i;  .?    71,500.00 

Passenger  cars   ....;:.;:;:-.;;;;  i ;.-,;  i :.?"  •'    33:600.00 
Freight   cars   ...... .  ...s •.•.•.-.«'.<>?/',»¥ m«; 01 .     89.340.00 

Work  and  miscellaneous 16,402.00 

I      n -.'  -    •-:    4ij-3-%p    9(|1,  1«    ,.  .-^_ r-silT 

Total .'; ::V.. ••■.-•>, 5190,742.Qy  .'^^jj 
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To  arrive  at  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  equipment  new,  present 
(1906)  prices,  were  assumed  and  applied  to  all  the  locomotives  and 
cars.  This  showed  an  increase  of  cost  of  about  15%,  hence  it  was 
decided  to  add  15%  to  the  original  cost  (as  shown  by  the  account- 
ing records)   to  obtain  the  cost  of  reproduction  new. 

With  the  exception  of  the  locomotives,  the  entire  equipment  was 
then  prorated  to  the  state  of  Washington  on  the  ratio  of  the  car 
mileage  of  the  entire  system  to  the  car  mileage  of  Washington.  The 
work  equipment  was  prorated  on  the  basis  of  the  miles  of  road 
operated. 

The  cost  of  reproduction  and  the  present  value  of  the  equip- 
ment for  the  state  of  Washington  were  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 

Cost  of  Present 

Reproduction  Value. 

Locomotives $1,334,740.70  $    876,779.33 

Passenger    cars     .  .' 715,395.92  494,404.42 

Freight  cars 2,320,036.29  1.635,410.98 

Work    and    miscellaneous 199,451.19  147,152.36 

Total     V.;; .... . . . . . ; . .-.  .  . , 14,569,624.10  13,213,747.09 

The  present  value  (second-hand  value)  was  not  ascertained  by  a 
field  inspection,  which  is  practically  impossible  of  satisfactory  ac- 
complishment anyway,  but  by  determining  the  average  age  of  each 
kind  of  equipment  and  multiplying  that  age  in  years  by  3.6%,  to 
arrive  at  the  percentage  of  depreciation  suffered. 

Mr.  Gillette's  studies  of  the  equipment  records  indicated  to  him 
that  the  average  locomotive  or  car  could  not  be  expected  to  have  a 
life  exceeding  28  years,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  liberal  to 
t>ie  railway  to  allow  an  annual  depreciation  of  only  3.6%  in  arriving 
at  the  present  value.  He  selected  the  straight  line  formula,  rather 
than  the  sinking  fund  formula,  for  estimating  depreciation.  ^  '" 

In  determining  the  average  age  of  locomotives  the  standard  price 
of  each  locomotive  was  multiplied  by  its  age.  The  sum  of  these 
products  was  divided  by  the  total  cost  of  the  locomotives  to  s&cure 
the  average  age.  It  would  be  manifestly  incorrect  to  use  the  actual 
average  age  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  ages  by  the  total 
number  of  locomotives,  for  locomotives  differ  so  In  value  that  the 
"weighted  average"  must  be  obtained.  In  like  manner  the  age  of 
all  rolling  stock  was  determined.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  an 
average  depreciation  of  29.67%  (since  the  condition  was  70.33%). 
Hence  the  average  weighted  age  of  all  equipment  was  29.67  -r-  3.6  = 
8.24  years.  The  rolling  stock  on  the  Spokane  Falls  &  Nortl^em 
was  all  10  years  old,  and  on  the  rest  it  was  as  follows: 

Locomotives    9.Fj  years 

Passenger  cars    8.5 

Freight   cars    . 7.4 

Work    and    miscellaneous. 7.0 

The  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  Great  Nortliefrt,  per  "mile  of 
line,"  is  giV^  In  Table  XV. '=5ioT 
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TABif  XV. — "Cost  op   Rkproduction   of   Great   Northbrn    Rt.    in 

■-.'  ■  -'i 

Washington,  as  Eisxii:  i.tbd  bt  H.  P.  Guj,bttel  i» 

Per  mile 

■'   '  of  line* 

1-      'Kn^irn-.rin^      S    1.406 

'.vay l» 

iixd    yrubbint; H 

- ; .:o 


5.  •.  

-«,  ^:                                          " 

-  7.  C. „  ^_..^..wln!ii    :  ^J 

8.  BiiUyes   and   vulverls '."-4 

9.  Ties     ;..i.. ;  S70 

10.  R"'--                     5.12« 

11.  -;                     -s  i.eoi 

12.  l>s 107 

13.  U....-     1.148 

14.  Trackiavra^  and  surfacing. . . .-  .  a^^. 878 

16.  Fencing   right  of   way ^;,  ...►.,,( 105 

16.  Crossings,   cattle  guard  and  signs 243 

17.  Telegraph    lines 74 

18.  Transportation    department    buildings. 1.584 

19.  Road  department  buildings 125 

20.  Roundhouses  and  shops 391 

21.  Fuel  ami  -water  stations 310 

22.  Shop  tools  and  mackinerj' 236 

23.  Grain    elevators    163 

24.  Docks  and-  wharves 845 

25.  Other  buildin.^  and   structures 314 

26.  Sncwif  protection ' 282 

27.  Legal    and   general   expense 401 

28.  Interest  during  construction 2,098 

t9.  Stores  '  orf"  -haild: 470 


L  CJrand  total    „. ?72.703 

'    'There' are  1.244  miles  of  track  i  :    line;    hence  multiply 

by  O.S  to  get  cost  per  mile  of  track. 

During  the  fiscail  year  ending  Ju^e  SO,  1906,;  ,^ei!e  i)?«»;T47f.- 
847,387  ton-miles  of  freight  carried  over  the  Great  Northern  -within 
the  state  off  Washington.  The  freight  car  mileage  was  33.428,695 
car-miles  in  Washington,  or  9.681%  of .  the  car-mileage 'of  the  entire 
Great  Northern  s>-stem;  '  ' 

Cost  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  (1,645  Miles)  in  the  State 
of  Wa^lngton.* — This  issue  contains  dat9>  relating  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.,  data  that  were  submitted  as  exhibits  by  Mr,  H.  P. 
Gillette  in  his  testimony  at  tlie  hearings  before  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, but  not  printed  in  the  "findings,"  which  contain  only  the 
conclusions  as  to  costs  reached  by  the  conmiission  after  hearing  all 
the  evidence. •;> ~    :■■■    n  ■ -:■■  iiiiyrtO  I^i, ;':    3    •  '■■■■■    ^-i  "-i 

Work  was  begun  on  the  Northern  -  Pacific  lii  Washington  fh  l%7f, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  constructio.a  of  the  main  line  was  done 
in  the  early  80's.  The  task  of  ascertaining  the  original  cos^.  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  -was  complicated  not  oilly  by  the  age  of  the  rec- 


*Engineering-:Contracting,  Jan.  12,  1910. 
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ords  but  by  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  important  branch  Une^ 
The  purchase  prices  were  available,  but  it  was  exceedingly  desirable 
to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  to  the  builders  of  those  branches.  This 
was  determined  with  considerable  accuracy  by  securing  construction 
quantities  from  old  engineering  records  and  applying  prices  current 
at  the  time  of  construction.  The  total,  original  cost  of  main  line  and 
branches  in  Washington  was  found  to  be  about  164,000,000,  including 
improvements  and  betterments.  Of  this  total  80%  was  ascertained 
with  great  accuracy,  from  the  accounting  records.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 20%  fully  half  was  determined  with  almost  as  great  accuracy 
from  old  engineering  records,  leaving  only  about  10%  to  be  estimated 
by  field  inspection. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  original  cost  plus  im- 
provements can  be  ascertained  for  very  few  railways  in  America. 
Doubtless  this  assertion  lias  deterred  other  railw^ay  commissions 
from  even  attempting  to  secure  the  original  cost.  The  facts  are, 
however,  that  of  the  entire  railway  values  in  "Washington,  not 
much  more  than  5%  were  such  that  the  original  cost  plus  improve- 
ments could  not  be  found.  Mere  age  of  construction  has  less  to  do 
with  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  Original  costs  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  greatest  difficulty  exists  where  purchases  of  lines 
have  been  made  without  transfer  of  the  construction  ledgers  from 
the  original  owners  to  the  purchasers.  In  many  instances  such 
transfers  of  ledgers  are  made,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  transfers  of 
cross  section  books  and  other  engineering  records  are  made.  The 
Importance  of  securing  the  original  Itemized  costs  plus  Itemized  costs 
of  improvements  cannot  be  overestimated.  Tlae  conflicting  testimony 
of  experts  In  court  is  the  bane  of  a  judge's  life,  but  with  actual 
original  costs  as  a  basis  there  Is  not  great  difficulty  In  determining 
costs  of  reproduction,  for  wages  and  prices  are  a  matter  of  record 
and  the  Increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of  any  item  of  railroad 
construction   is  readily   ascertained. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mileage  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific railway  in  Washington  up  to  June  30,  1906 : 

Miles. 

Main  line . .: G.=i8.73 

Branch  lines  (incl.  Wash,  and  Col.  Rivers) . . .    986.53 

Total  lines...... ;... '. l,6i5.2G  "'^ 

Second   track,   main  line 41.65  •   *o 

Spurs 117.59  -i 

Yard  tracks  and  sidings 400.75 

Total    track 2,205.25 

V.r.   ■-,  :iT,:'- 

In  the  findings  of  the  Railroad  Commission  the  following  mlleag* 
was  assigned  to  the  Northern  Pacific:  , 


Miles. 

Mainline 087.6.& 

''^        Branches  and  spurs 941.74 

Total  Itoes 1,629,«2 


ni 
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However,  we  shall  use  the  mileage  determined  by  Mr.  Gillette — 
namely:  1,645  miles  of  line — since  the  following  costs  are  based 
upon  that  mileage. 

The  original  cost  of  the  Northern  Paclflc  In  Washington  plus  im- 
provements and  betterments  up  to  June  30,  1906,  as  determined  by 
Mr.  Gillette,  was  as  given  in  Table  XA'I.  In  using  the  last  column 
of  this  table  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  1.34  miles  of 
all  tracks  to  each  "mile  of  line"  ;  hence  to  arrive  at  the  cost  per 
mile  of  track,  divide  the  items  in  the  last  column  by  1.34. 

Tablb  XVI. — Okigixal  Cost  or  thk  Northkrn  Pacific  Railwat  in 

■Washington,  Plus  Improvements. 

(1,645  miles  of  line.) 

Per 

TotaL  mile. 

1.  Engineering    $  2,907.344.26  |  1,768 

2.  Right  of  way «•-;*«*- 1.796,272.00  1,092 

3.  Real  estate .1. 1,360.895.38  827 

4.  Clearing   and   grubbing ', 1.213.770.1fl  738 

5.  Grading   15.589.712.88  9,479 

6.  Tunnels    974.519.99  590 

7.  Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts 7.879,328.94  4.790 

8.  Masonry .         156,823.46  95 

9.  Ties 2.278.007.25  1,385 

10.  Rails 8,520,625.03  5,182 

11.  Track  fastenings 1,063.620.96  647 

12.  Frogs  and   switches 255.243.07  155 

13.  Tracklaying  and    surfacing 1,669.691.18  1,015 

14.  Ballast    1,524.759.29  929 

15.  Station  buildings  and  fixtures 1.477,207.49  897 

16.  Engine  houses  and  turntables 246.663.97  150 

17.  Engine  and  car  shops 849.340.77  516 

18.  Shop  machinery  and  tools 294,507.95  179 

19.  Water  stations 325.042.66  198 

20.  F\iel  stations 79,544.48  47 

21.  Fencing  right  of  way 273,067.50  166 

22.  Snow   fences,    etc 130.494.72  79 

23.  Stock    yards 31,064.11  19 

24.  Crossings,   cattle  guards  and  signs 101,860.54  62 

25.  Interlocking  and    signal   apparatus 44.706.61  27 

26.  Docks,  wharves  and  coal  bunkers 1,015,566.29  617 

27.  Transfer  boats  and  barges 31.662.70  19 

28.  Section   and  tool  houses 122^,352.50  74 

29.  Miscellaneous  structures   i.v.:    1,179,108.09  717 

30.  Telegraph  lines    ,.207,361.48  126 

31.  Transportation  charges  and  rent  of  equip- 

ment    -.....','.'......;.  1,756.796.39  1,068 

32.  Operating  expenses 261.910.26  159 

33.  Construction  equipment 63,743.75  39 

34.  General   expense    ^640,744.02  390 

35.  Interest  and  discount 7,173,190.53  4,360 

36.  Legal   expense    3.009.24  2 

37.  Undistributed  expense    480,212.62  292 

Total    J63.979,772.61     ^38,895 

38.  Equipment  (rolling  stock) 11,478.121.38         6.978 

Grand  total    175,457,893.99     |45,873 
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Of  this  $j63,979,772  cost  of  constnACtion.  $5,S96j735  waa  spent  for 
Viraprov^mQnts  and  betterments"  between  the  yeiaEE  189S  and  1906. 
The  corresponding  improvement  expenditures  prior  to  that  tirfie 
(charged  to  "Construction  B')  were  $2,951,972,  making  a  total  of 
$8,848,707   spent  for  Improvements:     ;  -    ".    '     <!   ■  ^'''     ^r   n;  ■/'■rfj 

It  will  be  noted  that  Item  1,  Englneeringv  amoun<W'4a-'ft«dV*l3^  5^ 
of  the  total  cost  exclusive  of  equipment.  Thfs  vetV  I^igh  pfercerita^' 
was  dufe  to  several  factors.  The  explorations'  for  a'  T^nss  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains  Were  made  at  'ari  early  date' ^lien  little  was 
definitely  known  about  their  topography  and  thq^  exploration  alon© 
cost  $300,000.  The  engineering  on  tlie  early  brarjeh  lines  cost  6%  of 
the  $11,400,000  spent  in  byilding  them,  due  in  part  to  slow  progress 
of  wqrk  in  those  early  days.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  early 
Northern  Pacific'"work  was  done  by  company  labor,  which  added 
lidt  dnly  to  the  experidftures  for  engineering  and  superVfsion.'but  jal^o 
^riade  the  entire  cost  of  the'  work  greater'  thJxh  It  w'diild  havei  l^een 
^ad  It  be^  done  by  contract.     '  '  ;-,    i.':.        . 

Items  2  and  ;3  are  prnall,  because,  nearly  all  the  right  of  way  was 
given  by  the  government.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  should  be  a 
^•ifle  highfef  .than  given  in  Table  XVT,  lb '  pVdVide  for  the  unaeeerr 
Ijalnable  ojigioftl,  cost  of  right  of  way  of  about  350  milep.  pf  branch 

UaeK         ?<•  r.iifi  -.i:'.  ■/.      , .  .  -i'.: •  'A  a  v. 

.  litem  3i;  Ti'AntiiJttrtation  Charges  and  Rent  of-BtJufpftlenti  relate* 
to  the  boo Js,  charges  for  hauUhg  dOHgtrujttioij  tijaterials  over  the  N.  P. 
l^n^k.  Under  a  proper  system  of  accounting  this  item  would  have 
been  distributed  ta  the  .materials  themselves.  ■  ■'•   •'•'" 

'  Item  33,  Operating  Expense,  relates  to  the  cost  of  opei^lintfe 
frefeht  and  passenger  trains  over  the  lines  bt^Qij'e  tl?ey  were  forisany 
t^ansferrejij.tip  tb©  operating  department.,    :■■'    .y.i 

Item   34,  General  Expense,  'was  practically  1% -qt/'the  total  corf-^ 

ri    .    ,.  ,      ■   p.  . . .    ■"■■//  V>  liiBi-.  ^'; 

spruction  cost,  ;  ,  ^  r.j^    „,,.,,  .  o 

^.jOn  the  ep.riy  construction  work,'  inybiving '^ome.  jfcjO.ftQO.ftfllft.'tlite; 
lt«m  of  geheral  .expense  was  nearly  1%%|^:  -^^    .I':.-   .H'udis-.^o.O  .}_t' 

"Item  35;  Interest  and  Discount,  Is  Inprdrn^tely  high.  It' fctifliistai; 
ipDStly  of  discoiti/it  on  the  bonds.  In  fact  the  flfst  $22,400,000 'ej^: 
p^ded,  more  than  $5,900,000  was  charged  to  Interest  and  discounii: 
or  nearly  27%  of  the  total.  Hence  no  general  conclusions  can  V^' 
drawn  from  this  item.  '  ' '^      '  .'  c,      ,  ,;•,)■.  '' 

,  Itcan  36,  Legal  E.\panse,  I^oes  hot  appear  in  iahy  of  the' accounts 
expept  for  a  :  small  branch  line,  wbere.  it  .ajnwnted  to  nearly,  fc 
jfer  cent  ot^the  cost  of  that. branch iiT'ii',rni;i,  ,.  •    ■)   .ZT, 

'  Jtom  37;':X!rn^lstrIbuted  Expense,  relate*  to  tfiSMaln  Itehls  wftiett^ 
■wef6  so  entered  that  they  cbtild  rtot  be  prorated  'fo' Wai^Wngfon  undi^ 
siny  definite  item,  and  'were  conseguently  group.ed  here,  .,-)    ,:f. 

■  The„ cost  of  reproducing  (new)  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  In  Wash- 
i^gjtori,  'as.  estirtiated  by  Mr.  Gillette,  Is  given  In  Table 'Xyir.  the 
values  of  jigKt  o^  way 'and '  land '  being:  Ibose  finally  diYiirthitie^  W 
the  »a41roa4  Comm.iJ5?|DA. U:;oi  i.iw.  -.O 
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Tabus  XVII. — Cost  ^  REPBODucrNO  the  Northebn  Pacific  Rail- 
way   IN    WAflHINQTOX,    A3    f^STIMATKO    BY    H.     P.    GiLLETTK. 

-  ,  .<•  c  t  c  U .  6  4  5  miles  of  line. ) 

1.  EngineerlBS.  «•%  o*  Items  3  to  27 $  2,510-,58T).23 

2.  Right  of  Way,  etc. : 

Terminal  land,  Seattle ,..,...  13,038.176.50 

Terminal  land,    Tacoma    7,638,006.00 

Terminal  land,   Spokane    5,306,4  65.00 

Terminal  land,   Everett    366.530.00 

Terminal  land,  Bellingham 215,330.00 

Right  of  way  and  other  station  e^ounds 6,298.364.50 

Total  right  of  way,  ^ic. ....-.'.'; ?  32,862,872-00 

3.  Clearing  and  GruUbing:  vj 

Clearing,  9,445  acres,  at  $100.00 f,  94.4,500.01 

Grubbing.   16,542  Stations,  at   $22.0o 330,840.00 

Extra  trees  cut,   4,942,  at  $2.00.  . .,..,,.  ^^^.^.^i  .l^j,  .,  :  ;|.?64.00 

Six  branch  lines  (from  acctg.  ^fecordsJ 117,811.04 

Improvements  ( from  acctg.  records) '     24,06».48 

''■''-]■      Total  cfearing  and  grubhrfeK.-*<^V.-l^,  .;!i.l  .*,'•  --si  '  l.i27,1^4.62 

r'4.  Grading:  '  -.'•■•».   t/^'r  -■    '--i 

Earth  excavation,  18,566,958  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.22 $  4,084,730.76 

Earth  embanlc,   (barrow),  3,265>,U0  cu.  yda,  at  $0.22.  718,326.20 

Uncla.<=sified,  318,512  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.50 159,256.00 

Cement  gravel,  3,483.838  cO.  yds.,  at  $0.40 1,393.535.20 

Loose  rock,  1.321,720  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.50 660,860.00 

Solid  rock,  1,735.503  cu.  yds.,  at  $1.10^, 1,909,053.30 

Overhaul,   13.767,359  cu.  yds.   100  ft:,  at  $0.01.. 137,673.59 

Riprap,   186,064   cu.  yds.,  at   $1.10 204,670.40 

Slope  wall,  3.350  cu.  yds.  at  $2.50 ,,-,.,,.. 8.375.00 

Log  cribs.    882.632  lln.- "ft  logs,  at  tif.li'.  .J ...... .  141.221.12 

*nmber  cribs,   127,774  ft   B.  M.,  at  $25.00, 3,322.12 

six  branch  lines  (cost  from  acctg.  records) 1,113.697.75 

S.   Il"  S.   &  E.    (estimated  from  field   Inspection )...  .  88.000,00 

Improvements  and  betterments  (from  acctg.  record-s).  1,988,673.81 

Total  grading;;;;;;;;;....::.....-.. |  12,543,395.25 

5.  Ihinnels : 

Stampede,  9,844  Un.  ft.   (masonry  lined),  at  $180.00..$  1,771,920.00 
Seattle,  one-half  interest,  5,141    (dbl,  traqk  in  eartb>, 

at     lA    of    $360.00 925,380.00 

Other  tunnels  lined  with  concrete,  2,570  ft,  at  $110,00  .         282,700.00 

Other  tunnels  lined  with  timber,  2,329  ft.,  at  $70.00.  .  163,030.00 

Total  tunnels $  3,143,030.00 

6.  Bridges,  Trestles  and  Cuiyejts ; 

Howe  Tusges  and.  Combinatjon. 

30-ft.  spans,      1   at  $1,200.00 $  1,200.00 

50-ft.  spans,      4    at   $1,600.00 ; 6,400.00 

«0-ft.   spans,      8   at   $1,800.00 .1.  .  u^»  ..it .  .  .  14.400.00 

70-ft.  spans,      1  at  $2.000.00 :.{..  .Ui -A  .  .  .  2.000.00 

80-ft.  spans,    .3  at  $2,300.00 .a  .  .i4i  ..j;  .  .  .  e.fiOO.OO 

•90-ft.   spans,      1   at  $3,000.00 t-i.t . -Wi,.!^  . .  .  3.000.00 

100-ft-  spans,   15  at  $4.000.00 i»0.ti  .  .u;. ..;:..  .  60,000.00 

llO-ft   spans,      1    at   $4,500.00 4  i. ;.!.........  .  4,500.00 

120-ft.  spans,      3   at  $5,500.00 16.500.60 

1 30-ft.  spans,      1   at  $6.200.00 6,200.00 

140-ft.    spans,      5   at   $7,000.00 35.000.00 

150-ft.   spans,   19  at  $7,500.00. . .-.. 142.500.00 

13  miscellaneous  spans   (2.390  lin.  ft.  at  $60.00)....  14J,4.00.00 

8  draw  spans,  1,625  lin.  ft.  at  $60.00 -. . . .  .     »7,500.00 

Total  Howe  trusses  and  combination  spans.... $     :    639,500.00 
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Pile  and  frame  trestles  (44130  M  at  $30,  and 
1,304,533  lln.  ft.  piles  at  0.25  ;  av.  height  trestle 
19  ft.),  168.978  lin.  ft.  at  $10.50 1,774  269  00 

Trestles  filled  with  earth   (139,862   lln.  ft.).   5,988,784 

cu.  yds.  at  $0.20 1,197,756.80 

Steel  Bridges: 

fepokane  River  at  Trent $  40,000.00 

Snake  River,  Ainsworth 1,100,000.00 

Columbia  River,   Kennewick 500,000.00 

Tacoma  Channel    105,000.00 

Chehalls  River   100,000.00 

Walla  Walla  River.  W.  &  C.  R 43,190.00 

Three  plate  girders    (260   ft.)    and  concrete  ret.    wall 

(350  ft),  N.  &  C.  R 30,200.00 

Steel  in  other  bridges,    19,516,343  lbs.  at   0.0475 927,026.44 

Masonry  abutments  and  piers  for  215  spans 537,500.00 


Total  steel  bridges $  3,382,916.44 

Culverts : 

Log  culverts,    264,943   lln.   ft.   logs,  at   $0.16 ,.— .|  42,390.88 

Timber  culverts,  5,015,024  ft.  B.  M.  at  $26.00.  .■.7'."/."."  130,390.62 

Box  drains,  336,720  ft.  B.  M.  at  $26.00 8,754.72 


Total  log  and  timber   culverts $        181,536.25 

Concrete  arch,  11,510  cu.  yds.  at  $9.00 103,590.00 

Stone  drains,  6,731  cu.  yds.  at  $8.00 53,848.00 


Total  masonry  culverts $  157,438.00 

Vitrified  Pipe: 

4-in,.           62   lln.   ft  .at   $0.25 $  15.50 

10-in.,           50  lln.   ft.  at     0.45 22.50 

12-ln.,  ,   1,229  lln.   ft.  at     0.50 614.50 

15-ib„         226  lln.   ft.  at     0.75...,,. 169.50 

iMn.,         137   lin.   ft.  at     0.80..:,^;.,.,., 109.60 

\t-\n.,  '  3,929  lin.   ft.  at     1.30.V. . .  .^ 5,107.70 

20-ln.,        168  lin.  ft.  at     1.70 285.60 

22-ln.,         109   lln.  ft.  at     2.00..... 218.00 

24-ln.,   24,895   lin.  ft.  at     2.60 664,727.00 

80-ln.,     2,845  lin.   ft.  at     3.50 9,957.50 

86-ln^        276  lin.  ft.  at     4.50 1,242.00 

'            Total   vitrified  pipe   culverts $  682,469.40 

Cast-Iron  Pipe : 

6-in.,         300  lln.  ft.  at  $1.00 $  300.00 

8-in.,           24   lin.   ft.  at     1.50 36.00 

12-ln.,         892   lin.  ft.  at     3.00 2,676.00 

14-ln.,           27   lin.  ft.  at     3.50 94.50 

16-ln.,         732  lln.  ft.  at     3.75 2,745.00 

18-ln.,     5,095  lin.  ft.  at     4.00 ; 20,380.00 

20-ln.,         889   lin.  ft.  at     4.75 4,222.75 

24-in.,   28,411   lin.  ft.  at     6.00 170,466.00 

30-in.,      2,432  lin.   ft.  at     7.00 17,024.00 

36-ln.,     4,453   lin.  ft.  at     9.00 40,122.00 

42-ln.,         663  lin.  ft.  at   13.00 8,619.00 

48-ln.,      1,026  lin.  ft.  at  18.00 18.468.00 

54-ln.,         516  lin.   ft.  at  21.00 10,836.00 

60-in.,         198  lin.   ft.  at  25.00 

36-ln.  corrugated  Iron,  900  ft.  at  $3.00 

Total    Iron    pipe    culverts ;!.*..,.. 

Masonry    walls,    etc .'  J4^.  .Si..' 

Total  bridges,  trestles  and  culvferts $     7,776,348.11 
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7.  Ties: 

(2,205.24  miles  at  S.OOO),  e.<15,750,  at  |0.50 |  3.307,875.00 

8.  Rails: 

221,367  tons  at  |40.00 |  8,854,680.00 

9.  Track  Fastenings: 

Splices  (6,500  lbs.  per  mi.),  14,334,125  lbs.  at  10.028.. $  401,355.50 
Angle    bars    (17,600    lbs.    per    mi.),    38,812,400    lbs., 

at     J0.025    970,310.00 

Bolts  (1,800  lbs.  per  mi.),   3,969,450  lbs.  at  |0.032...  127.022.00 

Rail   braces,    838,950  at  |0.10 83,895.00 

Tie  plates,   1,525,000   at  |0.08 122.000.00 


Total  track  fastenings r,Vi /"Jl* I  1,704,582.90 

10.  Frogs  and  Switches:  .^^y    ^^ 

Switches,   2,850  at  $80.00 ..,,„,,.. |  228,000.00 

11.  Ballast: 

1.645  miles  at    H. 000.00 |  1,643,000.0<) 

560  miles  at  1600.00 336,000.00 


Total   ballast    $  1,981,000.00 

12.  Tracklaying  and  Surfacing: 

2,205.25  miles  at   1700.00 %  1,543,675.00 

13.  Fencing  Right  of  Way: 

F^om  accounting  records  plus  20% $  227,682.00 

14.  Snow  Fences  and  Sheds: 

From  accounting  records  plus  20% %  156,595.00 

15.  Crossings,  Cattle  Guards  and  Signs: 

From  accounting  records  plus  20% %  122,232.00 

16.  Telegraph  Lines: 

From  accounting  records  plus  20% , $  248,835.00 

17.  Station  Buildings  and  Fixtures: 

Seattle  terminal  station  (%  interest) ,. $  280,000.00 

110   combination   depots    (frame),    167,062    sq.   ft.   at 

$1.50 250,593.00 

100  passenger  depots  (frame),  121,684  sq.  ft  at  $1.25  152,105.00 

Spokane  passenger  depot  (brick),  8,050  sq.  ft.  at  $4.00  32,200.00 

31  freight  depots  (frame),  591,050  sq.  ft.  at  $1.00...  591,050.00 

3  freight  depots   (brick),  81,320  sq.  ft.  at  $1.50 121,980.00 

Warehouses  (frame),  376,741  sq.  ft.  at  $1.40 627,437.40 

720  wood  platforms,  1.006,790  sq.  ft.  at  $0.10........  100.679.00 

15  cinder  platforms,  26,492  sq.  ft.  at  $0.06. 1,589.52 

2  cement  platforms,  34,631  sq.  ft.  at  $0.15.  ..v  .  t; . . .  5,194.65 

198  water  closets,    10,666   sq.   ft.  at  $1.00 10,666.00 

Track  scales,  28  at  $1,300.00 36.400.00 

Total  station  buildings $  2,109,894.57 

18.  Engine  Houses  and  Turntables: 

8  engine  houses  (frame),  27,686  sq.  yds.  at  $0.75....$  20,764.50 

Engine  houses    (frame),    20   stalls  $900.00 18,000.00 

Engine  houses   (brick).   71  stalls  at  $1,500.00 106,500.00 

Turntables,   28  at   $2.800.00 78,400.00 

6  ash  pits,  277  lin.  ft.  at  $15.00 4,155.00 


Total  engine  houses  and  turntables $        227,819.50 
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19.  Engine  and  Car  Shops:  ,  i 
,43   njachine   sliops  and  car. houses    (frame),    114, SH'  j 

s<i.  ft.  at  $0.50 .4.  ■  ■  ■57,26ir50 

39    machine    shops    and    car    houses    (brick),    299,685       -.-iUi,'' 

sq.  ft.  at  $2.90      ...      .  ,  . ,    .        ,  , , ,  ,  , ,oo.0*|. Jb  8uo869,08«^0 

Transfer  tables,  2  at  $1,500.00 3,000.00 

83  sand,  coal,  wood,  oil  and  store  houses,  id^Vi  sq."^ 

.  .  ft.  at  $0.50. ".!.';!••;.».'.  ;(.■.".{■  ;';-.. 10,122.50 

3  bins,   2,053   sq.  ft.  at   $0.25.  .  .'..l'.  .V'.'L_  .•*..'.  .' 513.25 

Total  engine  arid  car  shoi)sV;/l^.'v^\)',/. '. $  339,983.75 

20.  Shop  Machinery :      ,     — 

From  accounting  records  plus  20% $  353,408.00 

21.  Water  Stations: 

91  tanks,  41  pump  houses,  etc.   (from  acOoiititfri^  te(^- 

ords  plus  20 7o) •...-...  .■.-.■.::  I'.-'.' :T.  .■'. .  i-$         390,050.00 

22.  Fuel   Stations: 

From  accounting  records  plus  20% .^(^^y^, . .  .$  95,453.00 

i"  23.  Stock  Yards :  .      .  '.'.'.'.'..  .OO.i 

63  yards,  603,397  sq.  ft.  at  $0.05 $  30,169.85 

24.  I:jterlocking  and  Signal  AppaV&tUS* 

From  accounting  records  plus  20%  in..4i:iniii.  Joan  .. .  53,648.00 

,     25.;  Docks,  Wharves  and  Coal  .I3jijik,tU"S.:.00.(>0V'f   j.    -  ,    i,.,.. 

From  accounting  records  plus  20%  . .  ....^j,^  ,^^  ^,j^jj.$;i  1,216,680.00 

26.  Section  and  Tool  Houses:        ,.,.  ^^^^^  alnoo-, .:         "  '■ 

i24  section  houses,  89,^66  sq.  Yt  at  "$1.25.^. .,  . . .  .\  .  .  $  112,332.50 

80  bunk  houses,  29,430  sq.  ft.  at  iO.lVr.-r-i.Vi  Ih:^, 20,601.00 

147  .t;oql  houses,  27^83.9.  ^q,  .ft,  .qt  *0.50*urit  «icn.£>yj . ^ -  13,919.50 

Total  section  and  tool  Houses.  .'.'.'Pi'fi  .''Jl'.^.'?.'?|        146,853.00 

'  <^.  Miscellaneous  StruttUl-fesr  '  ^'  '^  sulaaf'-.oi^i  y«i,.u.o  ,  „    . 

From  accounting  records  plus  20% .■.^.zzjffkl.t.'l    ■f;fl82,59a00 

^,,28.  Legal  and.  Genei:4l.  Expense :           :i  -i  ■:  iij.>i'l 

1%  of  Items  3  to  27  inclusive.  . . . J         502,llfi.O4 

29.  Interest  During  Construction.'  '.  '  v 
8%  of  Items  1  to  28  (except  Item  i^^^-,V.^i  Jioi^'b'?,.^!'    2,661,2l'5.)^f 

30.  Stores  on  Hand. ,....,  s. .  .^ $        530.67T,00 

Total  of  Items  1  to  iO  InclushjevaU^. $  8;*,i79,064.7« 

31.  Equipment:  '; 

Locomotives    .  . .  .' $  4,242,950.51 

Passenger    1.447,593.28 

Freight     ' 8,040,254.92 

Work  and  miscellaneous 603,678.55 

Total  equipment ..»...,  OO.Mii-.U.  j'k  .'•'.*  ,14,334,377.21 

.    .  ^  Grand  i^tal  of  Items  1  to  31  inQj,u8lve.,,j.  .,„^i,  J^0;?,6,;^,441.97 

It  will  be  noted  that  Item  1»  ,:^glneGrln^  ,w;9,9  .^^tjinna^^  .fit;5%, 
instead  of  the-  3V^%  which  was  used  for  the  Great  Northern.'  Since 
engineering- had  actually  cost  the  Northern  Pacific  5%,  Mr.  Gillette 
considered  It  fair  to  allow  that  amount,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  larg^ehinfe^grfe  of,  cheap  btahcJiiUheiS  where  t?ie 
item  of  engineering  would  form  a  larger  percentage  than  on  main 
liiie  coriatruction.  -  The  !UllToa(I'GtoA#rtl*rtdn.1ioW«w©r,' adopted  a 


.5  "•  RAILWAYS.  U 

«mlfonn.a%^  tor  iM  'the -railways  In  th»  stMe  u  a  fair 

for  engineering.  ,  .  -         ,    - 

Item  2.  Land,  does  not  include  any  land  not  actually  ^Sed  or 
needed  for  railway  purpose*^  In  ^ the  immediate  future.  Tlie  North- 
em  Pacific  Ry.  haa.»  right  o(,way  400  ft.  wide  on  much  of  its  line. 
given  to  It  by  the  government  The  KaMroad  Conmiission  allowed 
a  100  ft.  striD  a*  being  all  ^h^t-'ls  actually  needed  for  railway 
purposes,  except  in  towns  and  citii^  In  addition  to  the  lands  owned 
and  used  for  terminals,  there  was  land  of  the  following  value,  which 
was  not  included  In  Item  2  because  It  is  not  needed  for  railway  pur- 
poses at  present: 

Spokane ,|  I4M.15S 

Tacoma 4.980,417 

Seattle .•.•.•.•.■.•.•.•.•..•.•.■.• "  9,250;000         "' 

Total   .: t^..w.:..H^.414fi79'^      ' 

.     .;     ."I    .'>' 

The  value  of  the  right  of  way  landnot  needed  for  railway  puy- 

l^aes  was  determined  to  be  $913,184,  and  is  hot  included  in  Item  2. 

ItAM   4,   Grading,   is  equivalent   to   the  ToUowihg  yardage  per  Jnfle 

Ume:  ;-...M.>{r.TT 

■~     :     "   .  -'ft---::''-.:'--  i  r-.'.:  •s-uv_i:lA-,i:ir    .£! 

Cu.  yds.  per  mlle»v  I 

Earth   excavation 11,325  .-,  .n 

Earth  embankment   (borrow),,,..,....,.,,..,       I.ft90   '»    it 

Unclassified :'}'.".  Tf.".:^.  .^ :.'.'.'  '^■*"^t'-^  •*•  ^ 

Cement  gravel  ..;-i^..,% jj.n*jjtt4.i::::- ■  Tilmr 

Loose  rocfe %...., -.£^»i.i *^^*^^^,^^ 805^-T  .il 

Solid  rock -•3rft--t>wv-        ^-'^^o    ,.  .^^ 


•^^rtrt•fttiI-nL^'•^p^••^<5-.u.«4?Si:^a  .81 


Total   

6  branch  lines  (unclassified)  .  .r."7."'.^.'.Vv'.'.7T"^"'4't6#' 
S.  L.  S.  &  B.    (unclassified) . . . .  ..-.-.•, »!',<'; :'.  J . . .'         130 

Improvements   (unclassified)    .-..-,,,,.,.. 4.545 

Trestles  filled    (Item  6) 3,650 


Grand  total 26,520 

The  items  of  yardage  in  the  "6  branch  lines"  and  of  yardage  «ri 
"improvements"  are  estimated  by  assuming  that  the  unclassified 
yardage  on  these  branch  lines  cost  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  and  that  the 
yardage  in  improvements  cost  30  eta  per  cii.  yd.  Since  most  of  the 
improvement  yardage  was  bank  widening,  the  lower  unit  price  for 
this  unclassified  work  is  justified.  By  referring  to  our  issue  o( 
Dec.  8  it  will  be  seen  that  the  yardage  per  mile  on  the  Gre^{ 
Northern  was  2^,570  cu.  yds.  p«r  mile. 

Table  XVIII  gives  a  sunmiary  of  Mr.  Gillette's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  reproduction  (new)  and  the  present  value  (second  hand)  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  in  Washington.  The  annual  rates  of  depreci- 
ation of  the  different  classes  of  structin-es  and  of  equipment  were 
the  same  as  those  used  in  calculating  the  present  value  of  the  Great 
Northern.  £>l.El&,£Oit 
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T*BT|(jg|||jrlIl. — Cost  of  Rbprodxjction  and  Present  Value  or  thh 
♦''         Northern  Pacific  Rt.  in  "WASHiNaTON. 
(1,645  Miles.) 

Cost  Condition 

ofreproduc-  per  ,(.,,3    i^ef^t j, 

tlon  new.  cerit'  '  ■ '     VaW«."'''' 

1.  Enginering  $2,510,580  100.0  ?  2,510,58Q 

2.  Right  of  way.  etc 32,862,872  100.0  32,862,87? 

3.  Clearing  and  grubbing 1,427,185  100.0  1,427,185 

4.  Grading 12,543,395  110.0  13,797,735 

5.  Tunnels .'      3,143,030  100.0  3,143,030 

6.  Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts       7,776,348  84.7  6,586,567 

7.  Ties    3,307,875  50.0  1,653,938 

8.  Rails 8,854,680  80.0  7,083,744 

,9.  Track  fastenings''.'?..",'".'. .        1.704,583  80.0  1,363,666 

10.  Frogs  and  switciies,'.,!'....           228,000  80.0  182,400 

11.  Ballast   1,981,000  100.0  1,981.000 

12.  Tracklaying  and  surfacing..        1,543,675  100.0  1,543,675 

13.  Fencing  right  of  way 227.682  55.0  125,225 

14.  Snow  fences  and   sheds.  .,,■•      156,595  72.0  112,748 

15.  Crossings,  cattle  gfuards  aiTd  '''""    '*'"  '    ' 

signs ..........;/:  132.232  55.0  ,67,228 

16.  Telegraph  lines  .......... .           248,835  75.0  186,626 

IZ,  Station     building    and     fix-  ' 

tures    2,109,895  81.5  1,727,769 

18.  Engine  houses  and  turntables           227,819  68.2  155,373 

19.  Engine  and  car  shops 939,984  66.4  624,169 

20.  Shop  machinery 353,408  65.0  299,715 

21.  Water  stations 390,050  65.5  255,483 

22.  Fuel  stations   95,453  77.5  73,976 

23.  Stock  yards  ..............             30.170  45.5  13,727 

24.  Interlocking  and  signal  ap-  , 

paratus 5S,64i8  85.0  45,601 

25.  Docks,    wharves'    and    coal 

bunkers 1.216.680  75.0  912,510 

26.  Section  and  tool  houses 146,853  61.0  89,580 

27.  Miscellaneous    structures...        1,382,530  61.0  843,343 

28.  Legal  and  general  expense. .           502.116  100.0  502,116 

29.  Interest  during  construction       2,661,215  100.0  2,661,213 

30.  Stores  on  hand 530.677  100.0  530,677 

■>;' ;    To    •Hiifiili-iM    •.                                             •■  •  ■■    '  '      ^ ■ 

Total  of  items  1  to  30....?  89.279,065  $83,363,454 

31.  Equipment    '. 14,334.377  67.5+  9.677.947 

Grand  total 1103.613,442  193.041.401 


RAIUVAVS.  19SA 
Tablb  XIX. — Cost  ok  Rkproductiow  or  thb  Nobthbbk  PACirtc  in 

WaSHIN'GTOJC. 

Per  mile 

of  line.* 

1.  Engineering %   l.ji'6 

2.  Right  of  way,  eic l'.<,'.<i^n 

3.  Clearing  and  grubbing 867 

4.  Grading    7,626 

6.  Tunnels    ^.......^ 1,911 

6.  Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts 4,728 

7.  Ties ,. 2,01 1 

8.  Rails     ^.juuMMU^i^-S!^. . .  5,384 

9.  Track  fastenings ^.^ 1,036 

10.  Frogs  and  switches 1 1., ',;;^*,-..-.. ..-...«.-..  . .  139 

11.  Ballast 1,206 

12.  Traeklaying  and  surfacing 938 

13.  Fencing  right  of  way 138 

14.  Snow  fences  and  sheds 95 

15.  Crossings,  cattle  guards  and  signs 74 

16.  Telegraph  lines 151 

17.  Station  buildings  and  fixtures 1,283 

18.  Engine  houses  and  turntables ^^ii  ^^s. 138 

19.  Engine  and  car  shops.  •• ,-^:  »,,..^ 571 

20.  Shop  machinery   , V 215 

21.  Water  stations t . i i'.*'. 237 

22.  Fuel  stations •. ;. 58 

23.  Stock  yards 18 

24.  Interlocking  and  signal  apparatus 33 

25.  Docks,   wharves  and  coal  bunkers 740 

26.  Section  and  tool  houses 89 

27.  Miscellaneous  structures   840 

28.  Legal  and  general  expense 305 

29.  Interest  during  construction 1,618 

30.  Stores  on  hand. . , . . , 322 


Grand  total $62>992 

•Tliere  are  1.34  miles  of  track  per  mile  of  line 

The  actual  cost  of  the  eauJDment  on  the  ^i;^ti]^<ft,  Nortbem  Pacific 
system,  up  to  June  30,  1906,  was  as  follows; 

Locomotives    ?12,977,823.23 

Passenger    5,074.739.99 

Freight    21,436,740.43 

Work  and  miscellaneous 1,904,185.11 

Trust  equipment    3,032,526.48 

Discount  and  cominlssion 939,858.42 


Total   equipment    ?45, 365,882. 66 

The  above  does  not  include  the  equipment  of  the  Washington  and 
Columbia  River  Ry.,  which  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Gillette  to  have 
cost  as  follows: 

Locomotives    %  60,000 

Passenger 24,000 

Freight    62,000 

Work    1,200 

Total    $147,200 
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The  cost  of  the  looomotivea  in  Washington  was  based  upon  the 
cost  of  those  actually  used  in  that  sl.iie.  The  cost  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars  was  apportioned  to  Washington  according  to  car 
mileage.  The  cost  of  worlc  equipment  was  apportioned  according 
to  mileage  of  railway  line  operated.  On  this  basis  the  following 
costs  were  arrived  at  for  the  state  of  Washington :  ■}■ 

'jaji                                                       Original       mo..  .Copt          -  Present 

jn'3  T                                                   cost.         reproduction. :  value. 

Lowmotives 3,«89,522         4,242,950  2,715,488 

Passenger    1,598,184          1,447,593  868,556 

Freight    5,665,{i64          8-,040,255  5,668,380 

Work  and  miscellaneous. ...... .        524,851        •    603,579  425,523 

Total    ..........,.....>' ?11,478,121     $14,334,377     |9,677,947 

The  "coat  of  reproduction"  was  determined  by  adding  15%  to  the 
original  cost  to  provide  for  increased  prices.  The  "present  value" 
was  determined  by  deducting  from  the  "cost  of  reproduction"  a  de- 
preciation of  3.6%  per  annum. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  nbte  that  the  report  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  gave  the  value  of  the  equipment 
at  $32,044,260,  or  about  70%  of  its  original  cost.  Mr.  Gillette's  esti- 
mate of  the  "present"  value  was  67.5%  of  the  original  cost,  which 
shows  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  had  charged  off  for  depreciation 
only  slightly  less  than  Mr.  Gillette  has  estimated. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  comment  that  many  railway  engineers  have 
et¥ed  in  their  estimates  of  the  cost  of  equipping  railways,  largely  be- 
cause they  have  taken  the  total  cost  of  equipment  given  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Reports  and  have  divided  it  by  the  total 
nyieage  of  railway  lines.  It  has  not  been  gener^y  known  that 
the  costs  given  in  the  Intersta,te  Commerce  Commission  reports  are 
depreciated,  or  second  hand,  values. 

In  roughly  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  equipment  of  a  steam 
railway  line  the  proper  method  Is  obviously  to  base  the  estimate 
upon  the  ton-miles  (or  car-miles)  of  freight  per  year  per  mile  of  line. 
Ift  Engineering-Contracting,  June  19,  1907,  the  freight  carried  per 
mile  of  railway  in  America  was  shown  to  have  been  830,000  ton- 
miles  in  1904.  Since  the  Northern  Pacific  carried  845,000  ton-miles 
in  1906  per  mile  of  line  in  Washington,  it  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
typical  of  the  average  American  road,  so  far  as  freight  Is  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  passenger  traffic  Is  considerably  less  dense 
than  that  of  the  average  American  road.  It  Is  safe  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  Northern  Pacific  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  average  railway  In  America.  Roughly  speaking,  then, 
the  cost  of  equipment  of  an  American  railway  is  $10  per  1,000  ton- 
miles  carried  per  annum  per  mile  of  line.  '     . 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  there  werte  l,890,06t,- 
467  ton-miles  of  freight  carried  over  the  Northern  pacific  within  the 
state  of  Washington,  or  845,000  ton-miles  per  mUe  of  line.  This 
was  almost  50%  more  per  mile  of  line  than  was  carried  by  the  Great 
Northern,  which  accounts  for  the  higher  cost  of  theNorthfifti  :^aclflc 
equipment  per  mile  of  line.  U-A^y 


'  in  drawfng'  conclusions  relative  to  the  probiible  'av'era'g^  cost' of 
railway  lines  tiiroughout  the  countr>'.  serious  errors  have  been  nikde 
by  considering  only  the  costs  in  one  or  two  states.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  C9st  of  terminal  land^  in  WislungrtonJ^^  enormous  when 
charged  entirely  to  the  road  mileage  within  that  stat< .  find- 

ings  of   the   Washinston    Railroad    iCommission    it   \\  ined 

that  56.S%  of  the  entire  value  of  laiids  used  by  the  wmm,-  :^.»rihern 
Pacific  Hy.  system  exists  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

Thi?  Railroad  eommisston  also  determh^ed  that  62.3^o  of  the  entire 
cost  of  tunnels  find  31. G%  of  the  entire  .cost  of  bridges  on  tlie  N.  r. 
systesn  is  found  in  Washington. 

These  figures  show  clearly  the  rugged  character  of  maoh  of  the 
country  traversed  by  the  N.  P.  In  Washington.  Unquestionably  the 
cost  of  Its  lines  in  that  state-  far  exceeds  the  cost  In  any  ot^er  state 
through  which  It  Dasses.  The  same  also  Is  true  of  the  Great 
Northern.  , 

Cost  of  500  jMiles  of  the  O.  R.  A  N.— My  appraisal  of  the  Oregon 
Railroad  and  XavigaUon.  Co.  lines  in  the  state  of  Washington' gave, 
briefly,  the  following  resuUs :  ' 

On  June  30.  1907,  there  were  501  miles  of  single  track  main  line 
and  branches,  and  68  miles  of  sidings  and  yard  track.  The  con- 
struction peripd  was  from  1875  to  lS9a,  but  most  of  the  mileage 
was  built  in  the  80's.  ■     < 

The  following  was  the  original  cost  of  construction  pei*  laHe  of 
single  track  main  line  and  branches  (501  miles)  : 

Permlfe. 

"1.  Engineering $      523 

■  2:  Superintendence  and  Inspection 78 

i.i Bight  of  waj' 400 

A.  hands   and   depot   gi:oupdSw«,ii;«, ,.  ,<l,8?4 

5.  Grading   6,603 

6.  Clearing  and  grubbing. . : 65 

7.  Tunnels  .  ...............  .^  .  .■w.%  n.w  ...  .^  ....  i         260 

8.  Bridges,  trestles  and  «ulverts>:f5.snJCw 2  ".IS 

9.  Ties   1."  ■: 

10.  Rails    ,, ;.">' 

11.  Track  fastenirrjrs  ■..•..■.■...•.•.•.•.'.•.•.•.•,•. if; <',••', 

12.  Frogs  and  switches. •. i;s 

13.  Ballast!  '........  J  .»  .•.'^.'.''C'.n^.T-.'.'A-:'.'. 

14.  Traeklaying  and   surfacing.  ^  < . . . ,  -« 

15.  Fencing,  crossings,  cattle  guards  ar.d  sip;.- 

16.  Telegraph  linfes  .  . .  . ; 

17.  Station  buildings  and  ftxtures. , 

1 8.  Section    houses    .....  1  .....  I ' ... 


19. 

20. 
21. 


23.  Miscellaneous   structures    :;  • 

24.  Lesrai  expenses   . ", 

25.  In'': rest  and   discount. ."?.' 

2G.  r^r-neral  expense   .  .•. litti 

27.  T.ixes- ., -. . 5 

2  S.  iliacellaneous,  undistributed .j  S 1 

Total  original  construction S23,f)31 

Betterments,    undistributed    2.3SS 

Grand  total  ..:^ll'il  .-H.  ■"A^.'f: .?;26.319 
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My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reDroducticn  new  was  as  follows  per 
mile  of  single  track  main  line  and  branches   (501   miles)  : 

Per  mile. 
l._ Engineering  (S^^o  of  Items  2  to  21) %      706 

2.  Grading     6,886 

3.  Tunnels    260 

lu  .    4.  Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts 2,782 

5-  Ties    i;666 

6.  Rails    4,515 

7.  Track  fastenings    919 

8.  Frogs  and  switches 76 

9.  Ballast   721 

10.  Tracklaying  and  surfacing ; 828 

11.  Fencing  right  of  way. 255 

12.  Crossings,  cattle  guards  and  signs 44 

13.  Interlocking  and  signal  apparatus 48 

14.  Telegraph  lines 1 30 

15.  Station  buildings  and  fixtures 283 

16.  Shops,   roundhouses  and  turntattleiil .  .u  .Sv';M  . .  165 

17.  Shop  machinery   and   tools 46 

18.  Water  stations    166 

19.  Fuel  stations 52 

20.  Storage  warehouses 112 

21.  Miscellaneous  structures 307 

22.  Taxes    8 

23.  Section  equipment 22 

24.  Legal    and    general    expense    (1%    of    Items    to 

to  22) 202 

25.  Interest  (5%  of  Items  1  to  24) 1,055 

26.  Stores  on  hand 481 

Total    $22,635 

27.  Right  of  way  and  terminal  grounds 4,487 

Total , $27,122 

28.  Equipment    (rolling  stock) 2,994 

Grand  total $30,116 

For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  foregoing  items,  consult  the 
flies  of  Engineering-Contracting,  year  1910. 

Note  that  there  were  68  miles  of  sidetracks  in  addition  to  the 
501  miles  of  main  line.  Hence  the  above  costs  per  mile  of  main  line 
should  be  divided  by  1.136  to  ascertain  the  cost  per  mile  of  track. 

Appraised  Value  of  the  Steam  Railways  of  Wisconsin.* — In  our 
issue  of  June  26i  1907,  was  published  the  appraised  value  of  the 
railways  of  Wisconsin,  as  of  June  30,  1903.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  last  valuation,  as  of  June  30,  1907,  which  was 
completed  in  December,  1908,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  L>. 
Pence,  Engineer  of  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  and  of  the 
Railroad  Commission.  Table  I  is  a  summary  of  the  first  and  the 
last  valuations. 

'Engineering-Contracting,  Jan.  19,  1910. 
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Tablb  XX.— Compabison   Bbtwkks  Pnwr   A?*D"Firrd   Wisconsin 
Stkam  Road  Valuations. 

::';^  .'":  "  — Vatuatlon  as  of  date. — 

June  30,  1903.  Jane  30, 1907.- 

Nurab^  of  railroad  properties  Included...  47  S2 

Total  length,  road  mileage ■        6,6S6.88  7,090.39 

Cost  of  reproduction :       ..........;  a- 

Property,    new    total .....:..•.•.•.••..•  .|»*6."60,519     ;244.128,868 

Cost  of  reproduction : 
Existing  condiUon,   total 169.758.518       196^39,314 

Reproduction  cost  per  mile  of  line : 

Property  new 30,900  34.400 

Present  value  per  mile  of  line 25,500  27,700 

Per  cent  condition 82.5  80.3 

The  mileage  on  June  30,  1907,  was  as  follows: 

Main  line «,519.69 

Main  line,  joint,    ^   interest 9.80 

Branch  line 651.83 

Branch  Une.  joint.  %  Interest 9.07 

Total  main  and  branch  line 7,090.39 

Second  track    : V .'. '. 431.57 

Third  track    •.•.•.•.•.•.•..-.•.•..•.•.. 40.62 

Fourth  track 35.54 

Total  "trackway"  .i 7..'.n8.12 

Spurs  and  sidings '. J, 523.33 

Spurs  and  siding  joint,  %  Interest 52.83 

Spurs  and  sidings  joint,  %  interest 4.32 

Spurs  and  siding  joint,  %  interest 0.29 

Crossovers 0.04 

Grand  total  track 10,178.93 

■The  total  appraised  values,  new  and  fn  present  Cdepreciated)  con- 
dition, as  of  June  SO,  1967,  are  as  in  Table  XXI.  '•    • 

Tablb  XXI. — Valcation   New  akd  in  Depreciated  CoNDmoN  of 
"Wisconsin   Railways. 

Cost  of  reproduction. 
Present 
New.  condition. 

1.  Right  of  way  and  station  grounds..., I  26,339,419     I  26,339,419 

2.  Real  estate 

3.  Grading 39.391,307  3*,391.30t 

4.  Tunnels    .... 797.412  776,972 

5.  Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts 1«. 616.486  14,688,887 

6.  Cross  ties  and  switch  ties. .  .;.•..•.■.•...      11  181,399  5,826,021 

7.  Rails ...,ij.-.-.'.-.-.-....      30,111,358  24,605,740 

8.  Track  fastenings. ........  i  .<4..<.. . .        5.254,013  3,367,649 

9.  Frogs,  switches  and  <:ros8ings 1,179,056  743,079 

10.  Ballast   5,768,084  3,969,47S 

11.  Track  laying  and  surfacing 3,345,555  2,770,572 

12.  Fencing 1,611,775  826,512 

13.  Crossings,  cattle  guards  and  signs 440,896  269,880 

14.  Interlocking  and  signal  apparatus. . . .  613.354  538,801 

15.  Telegraph   lines .....  167,840  99.587 

16.  Telephone  lines  and  distribution  system  89,639  81,439 

17.  Station  buildings  and  fixtures 3.918,995  2,902,418 

18.  Shops  and  round  houses,  power  houses 

and   car  barns 3,892,882  3,048,497 

19.  Tools 144,419  86,384 

20.  "Water  stations 1,345,218  986,357 

21.  Fuel    stations 466,745  351,432 

22.  Grain   elevators 826,706  612,171 

23.  "Warehouses 262,539  200,278 

24.  Docks  and  wharves 3.645,907  2.956.821 

25.  Miscellaneous   structures 2,106,101  1,409,949 

26.  Sub^stations    45,130  44,119 

Totals  of  all  the  above  Items. ... .. 1161,562,2^     $136,893,767 
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27.  Engineering,       superintendence,       and  jj  ">^^t 
legal  expenses,  4.5  %  of  all  the  above 

items 7,270,300  6,160,220 

29.  Locomotives  , „.'.:.•... ^„ 11,531,174  7,331,573 

S9.  Passenger  equipment 5,317,465  3,193,301- 

30.  Freight    equipment 30,944,348  20,479,648 

31.  Miscellaneous  equipment 901,935  '  588,260 

32.  Ferrieis  and  steamships.  •...•.•.•..•.•.•.... ......... 

33.  Electric  plants ,161,476  146,114 

34.  Shop  machinery  and  tools-.-.-.;;,.'.,;.;  ..,■.■■  .1,^73,000  1,186,3,69" 

OtiJ-.JS  ">'  ■ — -  ■  ■  .  — ■' '    ■'■   'S 

OOTTiTotals  of  ail  the  above  items. . ....  .$219,261,938     $175,979,252*^ 

35.'  *ii'relght  on  construction  material,  0.7%'  ,,:  ,{^,;i   ',,, 
;,,        of,  items  1.34,  .  .' .  . . ,' .  *. . , . . . . . . . , . :  .'^i,%^,6U  1,209.539 

afr..  Interest,  during  construction,  3%;  Or*    r- i.it   s.'    .,  ,  r,.,t.'. 

Cb'  )     ganization,  I,  contingencies,  5.5%;  In "lii   i   'iw.75( 

^^'     aljl,  *,  of-  items    1.34. ...tQ,7&S,2fit''   .''lil.469;t97[ 

^•'^i^fd'eS  drtd   Supplies  on  hand  for  Wsie '"''  '■•"«''«  *J"'^"/ 

i-^.o  tin    Wisconsin .;.... ......■.■.;;.  2;«05,«M;  _    ;;■  2,587,226 

n'.--        .    .  ■  ■■■  ■■--  '  ■ -^ — -: 

E'  -  Totals $244,128,868     $196,239,314 

■  £'•  •  :  ■     ■ 

i'H%  and  1.5%. 
J]'«.9,5%  and  10%. 

i  .'  ■'  .  •     '.-.OUiJ 

;rxnclujJes  dock  property  and  all  lines  under  construction. 
^  ;piv^4ing  ejiCh  of  tl>e  items 'li?.  thg^^rst  .column  of  Table  %X^,jjfy 
7,6'90,  we  have  the  followinB'Coat  per  mil^  of,  roetdbeiit   .,    ^.,.  .noltix' 

.BY AW JI Ail    WI8V5O08IW  „«>  ..„„/iv.»/I 

,,„!.,,„■..,  n-.-'V,  ipnO                                                              of  roadbed. 
i.'  iRlght  of  way,  etc $  3,714 

2.  Real    estate; 

3.  Oradlng    I .,.,..;.,-; . . .  .•P.tPii.  XjV  'B/SBteiH  .1 

4.  Tunnels  ..,.*...■.•.:.■.•.•.■.•.■.•... .■  .• .  vJ J- -^l^S'^H 

• ";   .    :s.  BridgteS/l  jptd':'. . ; ;  .•.•.•.•.•.•;.. .•  : 

•:y  '■'.'■    '  2'  ■  ^'®,^  •■  •  •  •  *■'••  V  •■  •  •  •  •  •'  •  •'  •'  •'  •  -.'/tj  ;  -tiihi  --^iiH'Hi 

j"-        '  o    ™      ,    •••••■*.•-■• •  «3M*  rfiJhwa  itfiiJ 

i> ;  •         8. ;  Track   fastenings 

9, "  Frogs,   etc , , , :  . . 

1  b.   Ballast ,..,... 

1 1.  Track  laying  and  surfacing 

1 2.  Fencing 

1 3.  Crossings,  etc. 

14.  InterlocTcing  and  signal 

V^--'    15.  Telegraph 

i/f,   '.jg    Teiephbne 

'    \      1,7,.  Station   buildings 

'^ ' "18.   Shops  and  roundhouses 

19,  Tools    '. 

-     ''20.  Water   stations. 

*.'^  ."21.  Fuel  Stations. 

"'-  •      22.  Grain  elevators 

23.  Warehouses    ,..•.....-..... 

24.  Dpcks  and  wharves.  .■...•.■.•..-.•....•.. 

25.  Miscellaneous    structures .■.•.•..■.•.-.■.. 

,  26,.Sub8tat,ions    ,...■.,•.•.  ..,j;._^.-j;.-?..^^. ... 


'"..bi-i 


'sp^omiM,:^fm^.::'.;:*tmn-*yr>^'-  '•-?♦  •  »>'  •  •»22,78,3., 


27.  Engineering   1,025 

2?.   T.oromotives ^ ...j^..^^ ^      1,625 

:'     •■  au'pnrtJlf;  r.^  7. '..":".:.-. : '      750 

ipnient 4.36$ 

.s    e»jui{>meni 127 

:',2.    I-  -ir:'  p.  etc 

,^3.   Klectric    plants v. i.6^»   .       23 

34.  Shop  niachlnery  and,  tools ..,«>,;r...  «>«.  .c  ,^  ^       222 

il  of  ftbov^  .  .TV- r-..  .3jcs=i^»#0,9l8 

-^  :t  on  const:  aerials. .  .1.  .~^  J  f     215 

36.  Interest   during    constriirtion,   contingencfea^  -^ 

etc ~      2,924 

37.  Stores  on  hand 367 

Gran.l    total 534, 4LM 

Since  there  are  1.435  miles  of  trade  pet*  mile  st  roadbed,  each  of 
the""kbove  items  should  be  divided  by  1.435  (t)r  nnjUlpIfced  by  <.7) 
to  obtain  the  cost  per  mile  of  track.  For  exampla,  item  li,  "Track 
laying  and  surfacing,"  is  |472  per  mile  of  roadbed,  which,  is 
equivalent  to-0.7  X  $472-  =  .?3ai  per  mile  of  track,  whlch^  by  the 
way.  is  an  exceedingly  low  estimate  dfcoist,  ,  ?• 

Cost  per  Mile  of  Railways  In  Wisconsin  and  MfeMgan.* — ^In^the 
year  1900,  Prof.  Mortimer  E.  Cooley  made  an  appraisal  of  all  the 
steam  railways  in  Michigan  for  the  Board  of  State  Tax  Conuhis- 
sioners.  A  field  inspection  was  made  of  every  structure  to  deter- 
jnine  its  "presM^Tshie":  «xx>ee«8ed  as  a  psrcentagre  of  its  value  now. 
About  83,000  freight  cars  were  inspected  for  the  same  purpose.  By 
examining  records  of  transfer  of  lands  It  was  decided  to  use  a. factor 
of  2  to  2%  by  which  to  multiply  the  market  Value  of  adjacent 
property  to  obtain  its  "value  for  railway  purposes."  It  fs  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  railway  usually  pays  two  to  three  times  the 
ordinary  market  value  of  land  in  securing  its  right  of  way. 

Prof.  <3ooley  did  not  secure  the. "original -cost"  of  the  railways, 
that  li.  he  did  not  secure  the  cost  as  determined  by  an  Inspection  of 
thef  railways'  records ;  but  he  made  his  own  estimate  of  the  "cost 
of  reproduction"  under  the  then  (1900)  existing  conditions  as  to 
prices,  wages,  etc.  .An  eiamlnatlon  of  his  estimate  leads  us  to  think 
that  It  was,  Ih  many  Items,  much  too  low,  even  though  he  ajjded 
10%  for  contingencies.  But  the  railways  have,  as  yet,  not  fooght 
the  estimate,  because  It.  was  made  for  taxation  purposes,  and^the 
lower  the  estimate  to  tlie  more  to  their  liking.- 

The  "Wisconsin  appraisal  wais  made  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Taylor  for 
thd  State  Board  of 'Assessment! ;  He  began  tile  work  In  June,  1903, 
and  made  bis  final  report  IS  months,  later.  .  Prof.  Taylor  pursued 
much  the  same  plan  as  that  pursued  by  Prof.  Gooley,  except  that  he 
required  the  railways  themselves  to  submit  first  their  own  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  reproduction,  which  he  subsequently  checked,  adding 
13%%  to  their  appraisal.  Of:  course  the  railways  tried  to  keep 
their  estimates  as  low  as  passible,  for  the  reasons  above  g^iven,  and 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  estimates  were  too  low,  even  after 
Prof.  Taylor  had  "added  the  5^4  ^^  Jor  contingencies. 


*Engiiieering-CQntracting,  June   26,    1907. 
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Now  that  the  state  of  "Wisconsin  has  begun  to  use  the  appraised 
values  of  the  railways -as  a  basis  fOr  rate  making,  the  shoe  is  on 
the  other  foot,  and  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  railways  will  ulti- 
mately demand  a  new  appraisal,  just  as  some  of  the  railways  in 
Texas  have  already  done. 

The  appraised  values  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan '  railways 
are  given  in  the  reports  of  Prof.  Taylor  atid  Prof.  Cooley  in  such 
form  as  to  admit  of  ready  comparison.  Table  XXII  is  presented 
herewith  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  column  showing  the  percentage  of  cost  of  each  item  is  par- 
ticularly interesting.  It  will  be  noted  that  grading  cost  only  16.5% 
In  Wisconsin  and  10.6%  iii  Michigan.  To  the  average  engineer. 
grading  seems  such  a  very  important  item  that  a  knowledge  of  its 
real  relative  importance  becomes  very  instructive.  Grading  in  the 
more  rugged  state  of  Washington  is  far  more  expensive  per  mile 
than  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  an  item  of  cost  in  Washington  that  will  not  exceed  ..th,Q, 
costs  given  in  the  accompanying  tables.  ■  -  "  ■'■r'T-'T 

In  using  these  tables  the  reader  is  cautioned  to  bear  in  mind  '\^^ 
fact  that  the  costs  are  expressed  in  the  "mile  of  line"  as  the  unit, 
and  not  in  the  "mile  of  track."     There  are  practically  1.4  "miles  of 
track"  in  each  of  the  two  states  per  "mile  of  line." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  "mile  of  line"  is  here  used  as  syaonympus 
wrth  the  "mile  of  roadbed."  .        -. "!     '    '  '  "-    ■  1; 

Prof.  W.  D.  Taylor  used  the  following  method  In  appraising  ^tU©, 
"present  value"  of  steel   rails  In  Wisconsin  lines.      If   the   market  . 
value  of  new  rails  is  $28  per  ton,  and  the  scrap  value  is  $12,  then 
the  wearing  value  is  $16.     If  inspection  indicates  that  40%   of  the 
liffe  has  been  used  up,   the  present   condition  of  the  rail   is   60%, 
and  its  present  value  per  ton  is  $12  +  60%  of  $16  =  $21.60  per  ton. 

Mr.   Taylor  adds,  however,  that  another  point  ot  view  rhight  be-- 
taken.     If  the  price  of  new  rails  at  the  mills  in  Chicago  is  $28,  ahd 
the  scrap  price  at  the  mills  is  $14,  and  if  the  rail  is  used  at  a  point 
200 miles  from  Chicago, •  then  the  cost  of  transportation  is  $1  per. 
ton.     This  would  make  the  price  of  the  new  rail  $29  delivered,:  and! 
would  reduce  the  value  of  the  scrap  rail  to  $13.  at  the  place  of  re- i 
movaL     To  Jay  the  new  rail  would  cost   $2,50  per- ton;   niaking  a  I 
total  of.  $31.50  per  ton  in  place.  •  To  take  up  and  load  the  old  rail  ^ 
wou3d  cost  $1  per  ton,  making  the  net  realization  from  its  sale  in  ' 
cyeago  but  $12  per  ton.     In  addition  the-old  rail  lias  lost  3  ;t<i"  &%■ 
of.  Us  weight.  /      '     Z        '   '.    .  '.       ^  L  ■!  ■ 

Mr.   Taylor   states  that  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern"  Ry.   ex- • 
pended  $11  per  nille  of  roadbed  In  preparing  the  cost  data  for  some 
1,800  miles  of  its  road.     But  he  does  not  state  what  the  state  of  , 
WJaronsln  spent  in  reviewing  the$©  data  submitted  by  the  railways. 

In  the  appraisfil  of  the  Michigan  railways  the  following  unit  prices 
were  used :    .  -  :  "  •  i 

BartH-'  (jfld  overhaOii),  p«r«cu.  yd $  0.30 

.  Ralls,   new,;  pdr'^on .,'.'..  z^.- 2S.oo 

-,  -.  -^RAlIs.-  scrap,  per  ton;  v. .  £.  j f. ,  ,. ]  _'  fo 

vRails  wearing^  valuo  per  ?ttm ;n  .  .w ]  n.  n  t 

Ties  (15  to  17 "per  '^6  ft.  Tall),  oak;ieach 0..:3 


RAiLWA  YS.         ■    .  1  .\\  ISn 


Life  of  trestles  was  considered  to  be  10  years. 
Lafe  of- telephone  poles  and  cros»-axms,  12H  years. 
Copper  wipe  depreciation : 


For    2  yearsiand  less  than.   3  y«a^-s 

For     3  vtars  cinJ  icsa  than     5  years 

For     ■>  ~        I  '.ess  than  10  years lu 

For  1"  I  over  (juni«  \i\lue) l'O 

UnJeryi .    iduit.  per  year.. ..............  ,      2 

Cable   (aerial  or  underground),  lead  covered  and 

rubber,    per   year 10 

Switflihoar<i.s.     iit-r     y.ar jf.,^.;,,;< 10 

It  has  -I  of  appraising  tUe  :>  rail- 

ways was  $00,0Ot>,  or  $0.40  per  miie  of  roa<ibed  ;  but  ihe  railways 
thenastelves  spient  ah  ainouiit  which  Is  unknown. 

Appraisal  of  the   Railways,  of  Minnesota.*— "W'e  bad  hoped  to  be 

able  to  present  in  this  issue  of  Engine?rina.-pontr(u;ting  abstracts  of 
the  reports  of  the  chief  engineers  of  two  railway  commissions, 
namely  the  report  of  Mr.  Dwight  C  Morgan  to  the  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Halbert 
P.  Gillette  to  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's report  was  submitted  Nov.  30,  1908, 'and  lias  Just  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Gillette's  report  was  submfttea  a  year  ago'btit  its  publl-' 
cation  has  been  delayed.  '  ^\  '  '      ' 

'  Tfie  two  reports"  present  many  interestiAg  contrasts  iiji  methods . 
used  in  attacking  th6  same  problem,  and,  for  that  reason  as  well, 
as  because  they  are  the  first  appraisals  ever  made  for  railroad  coip- 
mlssions  as  a  basis  for  railroad  rate  making,  it  Was  desirable  to 
present  them  simultaneously.  However,  there  are  ^  many  of  our 
readers  who  will  be  Interested  in  the  methods  and  data  given  iri  Mr, 
Morgan's  report  that  we  present  a  summar>'  in  this  Issue,  as  follows, 
condensing  the  explanations  of  methods  into  our  own  language. 

Mr.  Morgan  began  the  appraisal  of  the  Minnesota,  railways  Jan. 
15,  1906.  and  rendered  his  report  Dec.  1,  1908,  the  work  having; 
occupied  almost  three  years,  during  which  time  7,596  xiiles  of  rail-. 
ways  were  appraised.  The  method  of  maldng  the  appraisal  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  used  bj-  Mr.  William  D.  Taylor,  en^-, 
neer  of  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission,  who  lii^de  ^aii  ajppratsal  oJT 
Wisconsin  railways  for  taxation  purposes,       "      '■•■■'■  ^''   ''  '-      ■^ 

This  method  is  ,what  might  be  called  the  co-operative  method 
of  appraisal,  because' the  railway  companies  are  asked  to  co-operate 
with  the  railway  commission,  and,  indeed,  are  required  to  submit 
their  own  detailed  estimate  of  costs  to  the  commission.  The  theory 
Is  that  the  commission  is  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  labor,  and 
has  merely  to  check  over  the  estimates  of  the  railways.  In  prac- 
tice, however.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  engineers  of  the  railway 
commission  must  either  atcept  the  returns' of  the  ratf^aVs  without' 

*Engineeritig-Contri%ctina,  March  S,;'1A09. 
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question  or  else  spend  almost  as  much  time  and  labor  In  checking 
the  estimate  as  was  originally  made  by  the  railways  In  preparing  it. 

Blank  forms  were  furnished  to  all  the  railways,  upon  which  they 
were  required  to  enter  their  detailed  estimates.  Two  estimates  were 
required,  one  giving  the  "cost  of  reproducing  the  property  new.  The 
other  giving  the  "present  value  of  the  physical  properties."  The 
"cost  of  reproduction"  means  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  property 
new.  The  "present  value"  is  the  depreciated  or  second-hand  value, 
ascertained  by  deducting  depreciation  from  the  "cost  of  repro- 
duction." 

The  unit  prices  used  by  Mr.  Morgan  were  the  average  prices  for 
the  year  1905.  which,  he  states,  were  about  an  average  of  the 
prices  for  the  five-year  period  ending  June  30,  1907. 

In  estimating  the  various  railway  lines,  sections  of  about  100 
miles  were  taken,  but  the  "terminal  properties"  in  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth  were  treated  as  separate  sections. 

In  valuing  the  lands,  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  wait  for  a  report  from 
the  railways,  but  started  an  independent  investigation  at  once. 
Special  agents  were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  value  of  lands  adja- 
cent to  all  railway  lines.  These  agents  examined  and  noted  more 
than  55,000  bona  flde  sales  of  property,  involving  considerations  of 
$100,000,000,  and  representing  1,300,000  acres  of  land.  To  do  so 
they  examined  the  records  of  the  transfer  of  property  for  several 
years  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1900,  for  a  distance  of  I14  miles  on  each  side 
of  each  railway  line,  using  the  official  county  records  for  infor- 
mation. 

The  figures  thus  ascertained  were  plotted  on  maps,  which  facili- 
tated arriving  at  values  per  acre  In  any  given  section.  This,  In  our 
judgment,  was  an  excellent  procedure,  but  It  has  a  serious  defect. 
No  such  records  can  be  Introduced  in  court,  for  the  reason  that  rec^/ 
ords  of  property  transfers  are  often  falsified  as  to  values  by  the. 
parties  engaged  in  the  transfer.  However,  such  data  form  an  ex- 
cellent guide  to  the  judgment  of  the  experts  engaged  In  determining 
land  values,  particularly  where  the  opinions  of  people  differ  widely 
as  to  such  values. 

Having  ascertained  the  value  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  railways, 
the  next  step  is  to  multiply  these  values  by  some  factor  to  arrive 
at  the  value  of  land  for  "railway  purposes."  Mr.  Morgan  says,  in 
his  report: 

"The  purchase  of  lands  for  a  railroad  right-of-way  requires  the. 
consideration   of  two  elements:     First,   the  fair  value  of  the  lan<^, 
taken,  and.  second,  the  damage  to  the  residue  in  consequence  of  a, 
part  of   the   tract   having  been   taken  for   railroad   purposes.     The 
element  of  damage  is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  conditions,  several 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  as,   the   location  and  direction  of  the 
proposed  railroad  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  property ; 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  likely  to  be  suffered  and  attributable 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  line,  such  as  the  separation 
of  the  owner's  house  from  his  bam,  or  of  his  barn  from  his  well. 
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Th»  influence  of  public  opinion  for  or  a^rainat  the  construction  of  a 
line  of  railway  is  a  most  potenc  factor  In  respect  of  cost.  [If  one 
railway  already  exists,  a  projected  second  railway  nearby  will  have 
to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  land,  due  to  the  fact  that  land  owners 
do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  a  second  road  and  will  "hold  up"  the  new 
railway  for  the  highest  possible  prices. — Editor.]  In  varying  de- 
grees, these  and  other  considerations  make  the  lands  purchased  for 
a  railway  right-of-way  usually  more  costly  than  the  true  or  normal 
value  of  lands  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  Morgan  goes  on  to  say  that  his  agents  had  examined  the 
bona  fide  sales  of  lands  to  railway  companies,  covering  the  more 
recently  constructed  lines,  involving  7,000  acres  and  an  expenditure 
of  J4. 200,000  In  acquiring  them  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  As  a 
result  of  this  investigation  and  of  a  study  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  a  multiple  of  3  should  be  used  in  con- 
verting the  normal  value  of  right-of-way  lands  to  the  "value  for 
railway  purposes."  This  multiple  of  3  was  not  applicable  to  lands  in 
the  large  terminals.     St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth. 

Mr.  Morgan  calls  attention  to  an  illuminating  instance  of  the  high' 
cost  of  land  acquired  by  condemnation  as  compared  with  the  cost  of- 
land  purchased  by  agreement.  On  the  Illinois  Central,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Mower  and  Freeborn,  about  35%  of  the  right-of-way  was 
secured  by  condemnation  proceedings  and  the  company  i)aid  4Vi 
times  the  normal  value  of  the  land.  The  remaining  65%  purchased 
by  agreement  cost  only  1.7  times  the  normal  value  of  the  land.    .  ,,.  > 

The  multiples  used  in  arriving  at  the  values  of  terminal  property 
for  railway  purposes  were  as  follows:  For  St.  Paul,  1.75;  for 
Minneapolis,  1.60;  for  I>uluth,  1.25.  In  other  words,  the  normal 
value  of  the  bare  land  (not  including  buildings)  in  St.  Paul  was 
multiplied  by  1.75  to  obtain  the  "value  for  railway  purposes." 
These  multiples  were  arrived  at  as  follows :  Investigations 
made  (in  1906)  by  a  special  tax  committee  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  St.  Paul  had  shown  that  property  was  assessed  at  about 
60%  of  its  selling  price.  Hence  the  assessed  value  of  property  ad- 
jacent to  the  terminals  in  Si.  Paul  was  divided  by  0.6  (or  multiplied 
by  1.66)  to  arrive  at  its  normal  value.  This  normal  value  was  then 
multiplied  by  1.75  to  arrive  at  its  "value  for  railway  purposes." 

The  multiples  of  1.75  for  St.  Paul,  1.60  for  Minneapolis  and  1.25 
for  Duluth  were  based  upon  the  purchases  of  real  estate  by  rail- 
ways in  those  cities  during  the  preceding  six  years.  During  that 
period  more  than  320  acres  of  property  had  been  purchased  by  rail- 
ways for  about  $3,000,000,  Comparing  the  prices  thus  paid  by  rail- 
ways with  the  prices  paid  by  other  corporations  and  individuals 
during  the  same  period,  the  multiples  above  given  were  arrived  at. 
Fortunately  two  railway  companies  had  purchased  land  for  ter- 
minals in  St  Paul  and  one  in  Duluth  during  this  six-year  period,  so 
that  sufficient  data  were  available  to  enable  Mr.  Morgan  to  arrlTe 
at  a  fair  decision  as  to  the  multiples  to  be  used.  ;  : 

An  inspection  of  the  physical  property  of  the  railway  was  made,  ; 
practically  all  this  inspection  being  done  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
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regarded  as  rather  superficial  by  many  of  our  readers.  Each  rail- 
way company  provided  a  special  train  which  carried  the  inspectors. 
"The  train  was  moved  at  a  low  rate  of  speed  so  that  observatiOEi 
could  be  had  of  the  character  and  standards  of  construction  and 
maintenance.  Stops  were  made  every  mile  in  places,  but  usually 
every  two  miles,  and  sometimes  every  five  miles,  to  enable  measure- 
ments of  the  roadbed  and  ballast,  to  observe  the  brand,  weight  and 
age  of  the  rails  and  fastenings,  to  ascertain  the  average  number  of 
ties  per  mile  by  test  measurements  and  counts ;  in  fact,  to  make 
complete  record  of  all  the  physical  elements  at  these  given  points. 
Additional  stops  were  frequently  made  at  bridges  and  culverts  for 
the  purpose  of  measurement  and  inspection,  and  at  all  stations 
measurements  of  buildings  were  made,  the  inventories  checked  and 
notes  made  of  any  important  changes. 

"The  detailed  reports  of  the  railway  companies  having  been  com- 
piled on  the  forms  prepared  for  that  purpose,  were  in  such  sye-^ 
tematic  order  by  subjects  as  enabled  the  ready  checking  of  the 
various  items  enumerated.  The  profiles  were  continually  made  use 
of  to  determine  their  accuracy.  ♦  ♦  •  Also  as  to  whether  saud, 
gr&yel,  loose  or  solid  rock  cuttings,  which  would  later  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  classification  of  material  in  making  the  compilations, 
and  estimates  of  quantities  in  the  oflfice."  .  •■   i  r 

That  this  Inspection  was  cursory  is  shown  from  the  fact^lMftt? 
about  100  miles  of  line  were  Inspected  each  day  of  10  hours  frbth" 
each  train. 

No  inspection  of  rolling  stock  was  made,  as  In  the  Wisconain 
appraisal  above  referred  t« ;  but  the  "equipment  reports  weWJ 
cfiecked  by  the  serial  numbers  of  locomotives  and  cars."  •■lil/; 

The  inspection  was  begun  early  In  May,  1907,  and  continueU' 
almost  without  interruption  until  the  middle  of  December,  196?,'" 
completing  this  feature  of  the  work,  "except  the  range  roads,  whWtf 
were  examined  In  the  early  part  of  1908."  ■  -'^ 

The  unit  prices  assumed  for  estimating  costs  "are  the  results  6t' 
much  research."     The  unit  prices  submitted  by  the  railways  in  thel*-' 
reports  differed  widely,  and  often  In  a  manner  not  susceptible  of  eJC-i- 
planatlon.     For  example,   the  price  of  steel  rails  varied  from  $?()*- 
to  $31.60  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  St.  Paul;    bridge  steel  of  the  same  cldsii 
ranged  from  2  %   to  4  %  cts.  per  lb. ;  locomotives  of  the  same  type 
and  weight  varied  from  6%  to  12%  cts.  per  lb.;  engineering,  super- 
intendence and  legal  expense,  between  1%  and  15%;   Interest  during/ 
construction,  1  to  12%  ;  contingencies,  5  to  50%.  mi 

Mr.  Morgan  selected  unit  prices  to  fit  the  local  conditions  and  did 
not  assume  invariable  unit  prices  for  all  roads,  as  was  done  in  the 
Wisconsin  appraisal.  .  :ui> 

"Adaptation  and  solidification  of  roadbed,"  or  ^'seasoning  of  iUiS^ 
roadbed,"  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Morgan  "as  a  labor  account  cover^^ 
Ing  a  period  of  years,"  and  treated  as  a  separate  item  of  coat,' ' 
although  it  never  appears  In  the  records  of  any  railroad  company  as' 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  construction.  According  to  the  allowance  maSe 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  this  item  of  "adaptation  and  solidification  of  roaffVT 
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bed"  amoimted  to  111,713.000  tot  the  1.59i  miles  of  rattwaya.in  Ifin- 
nesota.  or  fil.alS  per  mile,  or  aeaxly  3%  of  tb«  ^rand  total  copK  sf 
coastructioa  and  equipment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  roftdbed  of  a  newly  built  railway  r»- 
duires  more  labor  to  mnlalmtn  and  tb»t  the  coet  of  numlng  tnUns  of 
the  roadbed  la  more  expensive  than  after  the  eaahankiaentB  hav* 
settled  and  land  slides  and  slips  liave  become  leas  frequent;  bat 
no  two  enjpneers  will  axree  as  to  what  allowance,  if  any.  should  be 
made  tor  the  coat  of  "aeasonins."  -  The  tmet  la  that  much  of  tMs 
"aeasonins:"  is  due  the  action  of  rain,  and  coats  nothing  PractiOBMr 
all  the  rest  of  it  is  done  by  thfi  tracdonen  who  are  maintainiac^the 
track,  as  a  part  of  operatiog  expenses.  The  7,600  miles  of  railways 
in  Mlnneaota  averaged  23.110  cu.  yds.  of  earth,  loose  rodt  and  solid 
roc^  Hence,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan's  estimate  of  |1,S1S  pef 
mil'^  for  "se^soninfe"  it  would  have  cost  nearly  7  cts.  per  cu.  yi 
for  "seasoning"  alone.  Since  earth  can  be  spread  and  roUed  for  only 
a  fraction  of  this  7  cts.  per  cu-'  yd.,  it  is  erident  that  most  of  this 
11.545  item  of  "seasoning"  must  be  due  to  some  other  class  of  work 
than  grading.  In  giving  his  reasons  for  his  seemingly  large  allow- 
ance for  "adaptation  and  soUdlfication  of  roadbed."  Mr.  Morgaa 
says :  , ,       , 

*Tlie  newly  made  excavations  wash  and  slip,  the  ditches  ^'i  f-om 
the  action  of  the  elements,  the  embanlonents  settle  and 
superstracture  is  In  abnost  constant  need  of  attention;    rf- 
lining  and  dressing  of  ballasted  and  unballasted  track  Is  necessary, 
waterways  become   clogged   up.    bridges   settle    or   go   out   of  lin^ 
station  grotmds  are  to  be  improved  and  fini^ed,' scattered,  and  un- 
used material  must  be  picked  up  and  stored ;    In  fact,  all  the  loos^ 
ends  which,  are  the  lixonadiate   sequolce  of  coDstrucfTon 
gathered  in  and  the  proi>erty  brought  to  an  orderly  ednditi 

"WTiile   engirreers 'will   never  agree  as  to  the  exact  an-. 
^ould   be  allowed  for   ••seasoning"   of  roadbed.    stiTl   the 
would  probably  favor  some  allowance  fn  estimating  the  c..;-     J  .-- 
production  of  an  existing  railway. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  not  be  so  many  enginteers  who  will 
favor  any  allowance  for  "contingencies"  in.  estimating  the  cost  o( 
an"  existing  railroad  line.  Mr.  Morgan  favors  a  sr.iail  allowance  for 
contingencies,    and,   as  will   be   seen   below,    seI->  .vs  a   fair 

estimate  for  this  item,  instead  of  the  customary  .  .  .  -d  on.ea^- 
mates  of  projected  linea     He  says:  i  ^t-     i   -  ■   iz-ie^tb 

"Considering  the  detail  with  which  the  estimate*  hav*^  Iiccn;#rdl| 
pored  and  the  inclusion  in  them  of  many  items  «f  a  contingent 
nature,  it  does  not  appear  Justifiable  to  c<^isider  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  reproducing  a  railway  as  s>-nonyinous  with  an  estimate 
for  constructing  a  projected  line.  The  essential  difference,  rests  in 
the  fact  that  in  reproduction  cost  the  estimate  is  prepared  in  the 
light  of  known  conditions,  whereas  for  a  projected  Una  the  con- 
tingencies are  wholly  unknown.  These  facts  have  been  instrumental 
In  reaching  a  determination  that  5%  for  contingencies  is  fair  under 
the  circumstances  attaching  to  the  work  of  tius  appraiqaL" 
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-"'th  estimating  the  item  of  "Interest  during  construction,"  Mi'. 
Morgan  assumed  a  rate  of  interest  of  4%  per  annum  on  the  money 
tied  up  during  construction.  "This  rate  of  interest  was  applied  to 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  reproduction,  assuming  that  tlie  neces- 
sary funds  would  be  fully  employed  one-half  of  the  estimated  time 
required  to  build  the  respective  lines,  which  according  to  their 
mileage  varied  from  1  to  8  years."  It  will  be  seen  from  the  data 
given  below  that  this  interest  item  amounted  to  about  8.8%  of  the 
total  cost  of  reproduction  as  estimated  for  all  the  railways  of  the 
state. 

The  "present  value"  of  each  item  was  arrived  at  by  deducting 
an  estimated  percentage  of  depreciation  from  the  estimated  "cost  of 
reproduction."  This  estimated  percentage  of  depreciation  was 
furnished  by  hardly  any  of  the  railway  companies,  for  they  held 
that  no  real  depreciation  had  occurred,  and  that  a  road  is  more 
valuable  as  a  worlcing  tool  years  after  its  construction  than  when 
new.  Mr.  Morgan  made  his  own  estimates  of  depreciation,  based 
upon  the  inspection  above  referred  to,  and  thus  arrived  at  the 
"present  value"  given  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total 
"present  value"  is  about  13%  less  than  the  "cost  of  reproduction." 

Mr.  Morgan  did  not  secure  the  original  cost  of  construction  and 
betterments,  and  he  states  that  such  data  were  so  incomplete  as 
to  render  the  task  liopeless.  He  says  that  "for  the  older  and  more 
Important  railways,  representing  the  greater  part  of  the  mileage 
of  the  state,  the  data  for  some  of  them  is  not  available  at  all,  and 
for  others  it  is  so  incomplete  as  to  render  its  development ,  jjcjf 
practical  use  an  impossibility."  !    ?  i 

--"We  believe  that  Mr.  Morgan  is  wrong  in  this  conclusion,  for  in 
making  the  appraisal  of  the  railways  of  Washington  these  same 
arguments  were  used  by  the  railways,  and  it  was  only  after  a  bitter 
struggle  in  some  cases  that  access  to  all  their  records  was  secured 
which  developed  that  practically  all  the  costs  of  construction  and 
betterments  could  be  found,  even  for  the  lines  built  forty  years  ago. 
Among  these  Washington  lines  was  the  Great  Northern,  which 
has  nearly  30%  of  the  mileage  in  Minnesota.  Its  original  records 
of  cost  (in  the  St.  Paul  office)  are  exceptionally  well  kept  and 
complete,  as  well  as  its  records  of  betterment  costs.  If  only  used 
as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  cost  of  reproduction,  these  original 
records  (both  In  the  accounting  department  and  in  the  engineering 
department)  are  practically  invaluable.  Furthermore,  they  are  of 
great  value  in  cases  of  litigation  between  the  railway  commission 
and  the  railway  company  where  the  accuracy  of  estimates  of  cost 
of  reproduction  are  brought  into  question. 

Another  point  of  great  Importance  Is  the  percentages  allowed  for 
contingencies,  for  interest  during  construction  and  for  engineering. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  allowed  5%  for  contingencies,  nearly  9%  for 
Interest  during  construction,  and.  4%%  for  engineering,  superin- 
tendence and  legal  expense.  Each  of  these  percentages  alone  sounds 
■mall,  but  they  aggregate  more  than  $61,000,000  In  Mr.  Morgan's 
estimate.      So  enormous  is  this  sum   that  the  correctness  of  these 
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percentage  allowances  becomes  a  very  imi>ortant  matter  to  the 
railway  companies  and  to  the  state.  We  know  of  no  satisfactory 
way  of  determining  the  correctness  of  these  percentages  except  by 
ascertaining  from  the  accounting  records  of  the  railways  what  their 
expenditures  for  such  items  actually  have  been.  A  thorough 
analysis  of  the  accounting  records  would  probably  eliminate  all  of 
the  item  of  "contingencies,"  amounting  to  $17,869,000  In  the  estimate 
for  Minnesota,  for  any  allowance  for  "contingencies"  Is  always  a 
confession  of  ignorance  as  to  what  the  exact  expenditure  will  be  or 
has  been.  On  the  other  hand,  an  analysis  of  accounting  records 
might  disclose  that  the  percentages  allowed  for  Interest  during 
construction  and  for  engineering  are  too  low,  as  claimed  by  many 
of  the  railways.  We  do  not  say  that  such  would  be  the  result,  but 
so  long  as  the  claim  is  made  and  so  long  as  such  enormous  sums 
of  money  are  at  stake,  an  analysis  of  the  accounting  records  of 
every  railroad  should  be  made,  even  though  the  records  may  bo 
Incomplete  for  some  of  the  older  lines.  It  does  not  cost  more 
than  %6  or  $7  per  mile  of  road  to  make  such  an  Investigation  and 
analysis  of  costs  of  original  construction  and  betterments.  Mr. 
Morgan  informs  us  that  his  appraisal  cost  the  state  of  Minnesota 
18.50  per  mile  of  main  track,  but  of  course,  this  does  not  include 
What  it  cost  the  railways  to  make  the  estimates  which  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's forces  checked,  nor,  as  w'e  have  stated,  did  Mr.  Morgan  make 
an  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  original  cost  and  betterments. 
The  state  of  Minnesota  has  secured  an  exceedingly  valuable  esti- 
mate at  a  very  low  cost,  but  we  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the 
desirability  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  accounting  records 
of  the  rall\^ys  and  the  subsequent  use  of  accounting  records  in 
keeping  cost  estimates  up  to  date. 

We  pass  now  to  a  sununary  of  the  data  collected  by  Mr.  Morgan : 

MlLKAGE    IN    MiNNBSOTA. 

(June  30,  1907) 

Miles. 

Roadway,  or  1st  main  track.  ....,..*  t. 7,596 

Other  main   tracks «-» 

Side    tracks    2,414         ,',i 

All   tracks,   total 10,438 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  1.38  miles  of  tracks  to 
each  mile  of  roadway.  Hence,  the  subsequent  items  of  cost  per 
mile  of  roadway  must  be  divided  by  1.38  to  get  the  cost  per  mile 
of  track. 
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Ta£lb  •  XXIII.— Cost  of  tlE»ftfe6uCTiWi*"'A:Niif  PRiiM««^'  '■  Value   (7,596 

MjLEjp  OF  Roadway.) 

,  .  Cost  of 

Reproduction  Present 

New.  Value. 

1.  Land    for    right    of    way,    yards  '    "  '■•' 

and  terminals $  73,201,757.70     %  73,201, 7S7.,7iO| 

2.  Grading,  clearing  and  grubbing.  56,006,782.11  56,006,782.11 

3.  Protect,  work,  rip  rap,  ret.  walls.  2,419,292.42  2,419,2^2.42 

4. -Tunnels .253,250.00  ,253,25^0 

5.  Grossties  and  switch  ties 17,491,500.06  '  9,627, 539.'85 

•«'.' Ballast 9,413,351.34  9,413,361.34 

.7.  Rails-  .  ..r 33,010,087.72  25,199,668.20 

'8.  Track    fastenings    5,936,740.60  4, 5"43, 054.70 

9.  Switches,  frogs,   r.   r.  crossings..  1,389,363.52'  962,741.45 

10.  Track  laying  apd  surfacing 5,340,689.,05  ,    6.,340,689.05 

11.  Bridges,   trestles  and  culverts...  19,567,524.80    '  14,518, 83'4. 30 

12.  Track  and  bridge  tools. 201,918.^1  -  u  i ;   ^61,488.71 

13.  fences,    cattle  guards,    signs....  2,768,394.93   .  ,,,1,403,082.54 

14.  Stockyards  and  appurtenances..  559,896.2r''  349,7'59.71 
1&.  Water    stations    ........ .......  1,606,164.62  1,144,535.43 

16.  Coal   stations .  717,519.88  .     507,703.49 

17.' Station  buildings  and  fixtures. ..  5,855,258.56  4,097,249.08 

1«.  Miscellaneous    buildings    4,344,684.37  ■,-  '5  3v403^71.52 

19k.  Steam  and  electric  power  plants,  .  , 

•     ■       gas  plants 797,484.52  "      -'lB5«,6*^.Jl» 

20.  General    repair   shops. ..  ..i*.)iwt   r    4,128,119.91  2,959^,019.07 

21.  Shop  machinery  and  tools,,..,..        1,831,671.22  1,484,756.11 

22.  Engine    houses,    turntables    and      " 

1,.      cinder   pits    ...:.?.  ^......vi'tk        2,837,988.58  ,1,874,436.40 

23.  Track    scales    ,-.  184,130.00  1»9,474;45 

24.  Bocks   and    wharves    (inct    coal'^  ;    .; 

and    ore    docks)  .... ^tU.V^  ■■■  6,065, 496.,«9  5,392,960.85 

25.  Interlocking  plants 403,071.57  293,197.56 

Ze.l^ignal    apparatus    .......  ...'I'.';  '        155,766.71;-    t      126,217.89 

27.  Telegraph  lines,  appurtenances..        1, 316, 048.1|6  ...,.,.,     994,227.19 

28.  Telephone  lines,  appurtenances..  94.526.17   '  '  70,926.17 

29.  Adkpt.  and  solid,  of  road  bed...     11,743,007.15      "  11,743,007.15 

"ifotai  of  items  1  to  29  inclusive. ,  .$269,636,486.78     $268,230,206.93 

30.  fingineerlng,  superintendence,  le- 

gal expense,  4 %%. ..;....  .V. '    l'2,138,«4i;89'   >"  \i-ii.Z%,Wi.%9 

Total  of  items  1  to  30  Inclualve. .  .$281,770,128.67     $250,363,848.82 

31.  Locomotives    .'. ..'.'.'.''. ...  17,090,953.40  12,608,422.67 

32.  Passenger  equipment 6,616,170.78  4,554,442.63 

33.  Freight    car   equipment.'.'.'.'..'...  46,911,106.58  34,068,095.26 

34.  Miscellaneous  equipment    1,326,666.16  876,057.17 

35.  Marine  equipment   43,500.00  32,625.00 

Total  of  Items  1  to  35  inclusive. .  .$3S3,758,525.6t&     i^p'^,$03,491.6& 

36.  Freight  on  crossties,   rails,   fast- v.a-  ,    •      ■ 

enings,  switches  and  frogs. ..        3,635,535.03,  3,635,535.03 


Total  of  items  1  to  36  Inclusive. .  .$357,394,060.62     $306,139,026.58 

37.  Contingencies,     5%    on    total    of  ■'.   W 
r           items  1  to  36 ...      17,869,703..|02, 

38.  Stores  and  supplies ,. .        5,210,010.98 

39.  Interest  during  constructioli.  ..4'V"'3t,261,4l:».«3.. 


17,869,70,3.02 
5,2l0,01Of 


.81,'261,41.9; 


Grand  total    $411,735,194.55      $360,48D,160.Sl 


In  Table  XXI1|  it  will  b«  no(«d  that  the  eo«fc  of  cei>rp(|uct|<m  and 

thj  pre8«;nt  value  of  item  36  (freight  on  track  materials)  are 
iJcnlical;  but  since  freip!  '  '=  ■■  r  — '  ■ '"  •'-•■  — '  of  thes$  materials 
delivered,  and  -since  the  •  present  value  of 

item  36  should  be  less  t^.   ;.  ;    :    .  Jon.     The  error  in 

this  caae  arises  ffbra.the  se^egatipn  of  freightt  as  a.^eparate  item. 
which  should  not  be  done. 

Item  37  (contingencies)  is  a  percentage  of  all  the  previous  items. 
It  Is  not  clear  why  contfngiencles  PhouM  b^  figtiffed  on  lands,  nor  on 
equipment. 

By  dividing  each  of  the  a  >  of  cost  of  reproduction  by 

7,596,    we   have  palcula;  iaiaed    cost   of.  reproduction   per 

mile  of  railway,   tabula  To  convert,  ^y  .of  these  ^tems 

jj^'^tQ  cost  per  mile  of  track,  dlvivlj  it  Ijy  1.28,  ^  above  explained: 

^'^'       Cost    of    TRi^rv:'"i-iT-i'Tiiiv   ■f^R    ATt'  •--    r>v   TJcur.-.vi -,■         (7  "■•('    Af  Ti  ro  ) 
1. 

3.  Protection  work,   rip  rap,  retaining  ai8.6<> 

if,  As^Twxnels i^  r.i ..  .c. .:.....  .  330) 

-  •  6.  Cross  ties  j'"''   «:«-irr.)i   ri^^c    .'302.00 

6.  Ballast     .  .  i.L':J0.0O 

7.  Riills    ....  4..?4.'>.0O 

&.  Track  fasi^.. ...,.,   "  -     oq 

,  8;  STWitchf?,.  fiQgs  and.railroQid  crossing?..  ■  0 

i..lO.  Track  Jaying'^nd  surfacing.....,..;,.,,,.  0 

H.- Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts '.^ _.07o.'jO 

-  13.  .[Track  pjid  bridge  tools.....  . ..,,,,,..,..,,  . .:  :-27.00 

,.    ,     13.  Fences,  cattl^  gviarus  and  sicms.  . . .  „^,..  ,  .  364.00-- 

■'"  '  14.  Stock  yards  ar.'   •-—■—'---—--<?    ........  •  •  r^n 

£-i>~  15.  Water  station?  

P.r-  16j  Coal  stations.  .  

17.   Station  buildir.- 

1.*.   Mi-scellaneous 

19-   .Steam  and  ele 

20.  General  re^    '  :S       j 

21.  Shop  nxac.  _4l,- 
22.Hr!gineh.;  TS'^'     . 
""    "^       k    scaler 24' 

3  and  whar\'es( inc.  coal  and  «rw  docks)        Tf9 

-  .        ;  locking   plants...,. .,-.,.:... ^,  ...p,,i  ..,v       .    53. 

-f).  .^ignal     apfparanis. ■..■..■....,..,...       '    SO. 

27.  Tefegraph  lines  artd  ain3ur*6T»ancei?9i9.9-??."-'  llTS'- - ' 

28.  Telephone   lines  and   appurtenances .sJj--!ur.>  1*3   .};: 

29.  Adaptation   and  solidification  of  roadbed.. .^li-,    1,546 

30.  Engineering,    sujjerintendence  and  jLe^l^  exp.'    l.SSS 

Total  o'f'lterns  1  to '30* inclusive. ■    " 

31.  Locomotives     ...'....'... 

32.  Passenger    equipment. ,>7  4      - 

33.  Freight  car  ecjuipnient fJ.lTS  j 

«   34.  Miscellaneous    equipment 175 

35.  Marine   equipment.  . 6    '•' 

36.  Freight    on    cross    ties, :  rails^    switches    and 

frogs,    track    fastenings , 478 

37.  Contingencies 2,352 

38.  Stores  and  supplies  in  Minnesota ...:..         <?f8  '   ' 

f    »9.:  Interest  during  construction ^;,  4^115      ? 

Grand    total $54,204  ' 
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The  details  of  item  1   (land)  are  as  follows  per  mile  of  roadbed: 

Per  mile. 

12.636  acres  right  of  way ?1,217.90 

0.620  acres  gravel  pits,  etc 33.32 

2.973  acres  station   grounds 1,538.28 

0.638  acres    terminals     (St.    Paul,    Minneap- 
olis and  Duluth) 6,846.84 

16.866  acres,     total $9,636.34 

These  values  are  not  the  "normal  values"  of  the  land  for  ordinary- 
purposes,  but  the  "values  for  railway  purposes"  as  ascertained  by 
applying  the  multiples  above  given. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  this  land  appraisal  is  the  very  high 
percentage  that  the  land  for  terminals  forms.  Station  grounds  also 
^'-'fdrm  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  cost  for  lands.  There  are 
'many  states  in  which  such  expensive  terminals  do  not  exist,  and 
there  are  others,  like  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  where 
the  cost  of  terminals  is  probably  greater  per  mile  of  railway. 

The  details  of  item  2  (grading,  etc.)  are  as  follows  per  mile  of 
roadway : 

22,230  cu.  yds.  earth  at  28.7  cts $6,380.01 

565  cu.  yds.,  loose  rock  at  51.62  cts 291.65 

345  cu.  yds.  solid  rock  at  $1.077 371.57 

4.56  acres  clearing  and  grubbing  at  $69.85. . . .       318.52 

Total ...$7371.75 

Grade  revision '  at '  Owatoiina '  *(  "$2*7*,  625)".!!!!!     '     3!63 

Total     $7,375.38 

Mr.  Morgan's  report  contains  no  further  data  as  to  unit  costs. 

The  itemized  costs  of  each  of  the  different  railways  In  Minnesota 
^are  given  in  the  report,  and  it  was  from  a  summary  of  those  items 
that  the  above  given  totals  and  averages  were  prepared. 

"We  append  Table  XXIV  prepared  by  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
from  the  data  contained  in  Mr.  Morgan's  report. 

Appraising  the  Land  Value  of  the  Michigan  Railways.* — The  two 
letters  that  follow  speak  for  themselves,  and  contain  matter  of 
Interest  not  only  to  engineers  who  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  rail- 
way appraisals  but  to  engineers  who  may  be  called  ujMn  to  appraise 
real  estate  and  other  property  for  taxation  purposes. 
H.  P.  Gillette, 
Dear  Sir: 

In  connection  with  some  of  your  statements  relative  to  the 
appraisal  of  the  Michigan  State  Railroads  made  some  years  ago, 
you  discuss  admirably  the  element  of  real  estate  values  and  the 
methods  which  you  think  best  to  follow. 

I  gather  that  you  are  not  quite  as  familiar  with  the  npethods 
finally  employed  in  this  work,  because  they  were  so  in  keeping  with 
your  own  ideas  and  even  went  them  one  better  that  it  Is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  call  It  to  your  attention,  knowing  that  you  are  highly 
appreciative  of  original  work  of  this  kind,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
see   that   this   particular   expert's   Ideas   and   methods   follow   your 

*Engineering-ContractinQ,'i/Lay   5,    1909. 
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own  so  Viry  closely  and  yet  are  carried  out  with  va  little  different 
method  as  to  details;  for  precision  of  detail  and  speed  of  accomplish- 
ment was  only  possible  to  a  very  well  defined  and  carefully  consid- 
ered metnod    entirely   and  exclusively   evolved   by   Mr*    Edward  -A, 
*;   IKinbar,    a    former    "West    Pointer   and    expert    engineer,    and    V^\\ 
5   acquainted  with  real  estate  matters  himself  in  large  enterprises.; 
5:       For  economy  of  costs  and  in  the  completeness  of  the  returns,!:" 
!^  think  it  is  unexcelled,  and  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  ^ 
equally    reliable   method,    except    your    own ;    but   all   of   them    are 
much  the  same  and  splendid  in  their  discussion  of  a  very  difficult 
and  what  has  heretofore  been  a  vexatious  problem  to  solve. 

I  hope  sometime  in   the  near  future  to  Jiave  the  great  pleasure  "* 
of  meeting  you  personally,   for  we  highly  appreciate  your  n^ethod 
of  thinking  about  a  good  many  things.  .'     '  .        ' 

There   has   been   In   all    this   property   so   much  theoretical   stuff 
-•  Injected   into   it   that   It   Is  very   wearisome   to   practical   men,   and 
£  It  is  a  relief  to  find  some  one  like  yourself  who  .has  the  courage 
fc^  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  intentioii  to  i^y;  go.  - 
of^'V-;  Yours  truly,  "  '— ^-'t  ■>: 

t  F,    T.    BAKCROFt, 

X-  Director  of  Appraisal. 

^  Detroit,  MIcTi,,  April  26,  1909.'  ;,? 

My  Dear  Mr.  Barcroft. — In  compliance  with  your  request  |  "^j 
■ubmit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  method  by  which  the  land  ;^ 
values  of  the  Michigan  Railroad  Apprai-sal  were  deduced.  n> 

Land  Valuation. 

The  limited  time  in  which  full  results  had  to  be  made  known 
precluded  the  general  adoption  of  any  of  the  usual  metliods  of  land 
Valuation  and  for  that  reason  the  following  method  was  adoptied: 

Determining  the  Quantity. — The  office  inspectors,  as  they  were 
called,  took  direct  from  the  maps  and  oth^i-  data  of  tli'e  railroad 
■company,  and  of  the  registers  of  deeds  offices,  all  the  information 
necessary  to  determine  the  area  of  the  railroad  land  throughout 
the  state.  They  subdivided  the  land,  in  taking  It  off  by  counties  and 
also  subdivided  it  so  the  right-of-way  between  stations  showed 
separately  from  "the  right-of-way  And  additional  land  at  .station*,  or 
iat  points  where  the  density  of  population,  would  enhanc4  the:i#alues 
of  land  beyond  that  of  farm  land.  :  ■      ;    i  ' 

^  In  the  pities  the  lahd  was  all  divided  Into  small  blocks,  so  thaj: 
it-  might  be  estimated  either  by  square  feet  or  by  the  front  foot,  a^ 
might  seem  most  expedient. 

Determining  the  Quality. — As  the  land  throughout  the  state  la 
not  uniform  quality  the  railroads'  lands  were  subdivided  into  8$ 
subdivisions — following  county  llnCs.  And  on  the  basis  of  It|i 
physical  characteristics,  It  was  also  subdivided  Into  six  separate 
classes,,  viz. : 

Ist.     Pamri  land. 
;    2d.     Barren  land. 

2d.     Towns  under  500  population. 


s-^i 


a  ?.■ 


2.r" 

»■■  "-" 
J     ■ 

il 


^'3  2 -4JtllSj ;,  Towns  under  3,000  population. 


:—l;^\ju\. 
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5th..  Towns  under  10,000  porulatlon. 
6Ut.'  Towns  over  10^000  population. 
VTo  determine  the  percentage  .on  each  railroad  In  each  county  of 
farm  and  waste  land  a  repre.sentative  was  sent  to  each  of  thb' 
rftilway  centers  of  tiie  stafie.  .  He  inter\'iewed  roadimisters,  assistant 
njadmaBteTS,  lQcoinoti%'e :  engflneers  and  freight  train  conductors,  slA 
being  men  who  knew  every  foot  of  the  land  over  which  the  railroad, 
piassed  and  from- tliean  sddured  the  information  which  enabled  him  to 
report  on  the  percentage  of  waste  land,  on  i^ch  railroad  bj-  counties.. 
In  the  smaller  cities  and  a  few  Xtt  the  tac0er£ivtillages  the  aualUy' 
of  land  was  determined  by  ouc  repceMpAMtiorp  ttoing  over  the  land 
within- the  city,  dividing  it  up  according  to  the  use  to  which  thfti 
various  sections  were  put.  viz. :  -'>ij 

Laborers'  residence  property-  on 

Mechanics'  residence  property.  '.jfl 

High  class  residence  property.  ^ad 

-  Manufacturii^  property.  yft 

Second-class  store  property.  •  r  na 

Flrst-claas  store  property.    ,     .-.j    ...   i.,A  j.Ja      ,  .i.  .J  :^-..  •..'.    \ 
He  also  got  local  experte  to,5rali*ft  «aqjfc  #Kisip%  VwMbMjNalfeRi 
falls  under  the  next  head  whjch  is:./-;:.-,  ....  :'      ,-.      .;        n  ..//.> 
Determining.  1,he  Price. — The  pripe-^oX  -^Q.  land  in.  U^>  fi^i^:A9fti 
classes,  except  as  next  before  noted,  was  determined  by  sending  a 
letter  of  inquiry^^  enclosing  a  card  for  reply,  to  some  Ave  hundred 
repi5^iSi\tatiye;  citieeas  <©f  4h*2S|at^    takli^  «abi^t,,.si)iL- freip,.a»$;h 
ci)unli^r,AT>t3i  ^^biCioaing    these    .cLt;iEen8^.fcoQ)^,^kmong    land    dealers,^ 
banjtej-s,    coimty.  surveyors    s^nd;    qqunty    treasurers.       Each    man 
select^  was  supposed  to  be  peculfarly' ac^ted  as  a  judge  of  lao4 
values  within  his  county,  and  on  the  card  enclosed  was  requested  ti^^: 
give  his  estimate  of  the  present  value  <}t  an  average  acr^  of  laa^t, 
in  his  county  in  each  of  the  five,  classes.  .-      ,t'.Aon< 

This  method  it  will  be  observed  assumes  that  every  iicreof  land* 
of  the  same  class,  ki  a  county,  is  equally  valuable  and  that  that 
va.lue  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  the  average  price  of  the  land  of 
that  class  in  that  county.  An  average  oif  the  prices  by  classes  ajt, 
given  on  the  cards  for  each  county  was  therefore  taken  as  the 
present  valuation  for  the  first  four  classes  and  partly  for  the  fifth. , 
For  part  of  the  fifth  and  all, of  the  sixth,  the  price  was  determined: 
in  the  usual  manner  by  a  board  of  experts;  going  over  every  foot 
of  the  property-  in  question  and  valuing  each  piece  separately; 
taking  into  consideration  surrounding  values,  both  from  selling 
prices  of  adjoining  land  and  assessment  rolls. 

Our  method  of  accumulating  this  information  was  by  mean*  of  & 
card  index  file,  of  which  I  enclose  a  sample  card.  One  card  wa< 
made  for  eac^  county  through  which  each  railroad  passed.  It  !• 
evident  therefore  that  by  applying  the  average  prices  to  the  cla«» 
quaotities,  determining  as  hereinbefore  described,  that  each  card 
would  represent  the  total  present  market  value  of  all  the  land 
belonging  to  the  railroad  in  .question  in  that  particular  county, 
and  the  sum  of  the  values  given  on  all  the  cards,  for  any  given  rait- 
road   (that  is  one  card  for  each  jcowrty)   would  equal  the  actual 
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present  market  value  of  all  the  land  owned  by  that  railroad  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  that  the  total  of  all  the  cards  would  equal 
the  total  present  value  of  all  the  railroad  lands  in  the  State  lof 
Michigan.  . ,  •; 

The  question  arose  in  our  minds  at  the  outset  whether  in  ad- 
dressing five  hundred  strangers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  busy 
men,  we  should  get  any  considerable  number  of  replies  to  our 
inquiry  and  if  we  did,  whether  they  would  not  be  mere  ofC-hand 
guesses  rather  than  thoughtfiil  estimates.  It  is  extremely  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  say  that  out  of  five  hundred  cards  sent  out  less 
than  fifty  have  failed  to  respond.  In  only  one  case  was  the  failure 
to  comply  with  the  request  based  upon  the  plea  of  no  compensa- 
tion, and  of  all  the  answers  received  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does 
not  bear  either  in  itself,  or  in  an  accompanying  letter,  evidence  of 
the  most  painstaking  care.  It  was  noticed  In  many  Instances  that 
before  making  out  his  card  the  writer  would  correspond  with  from 
five  to  twelve  different  persons  in  his  county,  getting  their  views 
and  then  summarizing  them  on  his  card. 

I  do  not  believe  that  had  we  gone  over  every  acre  of  the  Id-nd'Hn 
this  state,  with  a  board  of  insijectlon  and  valuation,  at  enormoiis 
expense,  we  would  have  arrived  at  any  better  result  than  we  did  by 
the  Inexpensive  and  expeditious  method  detailed  above. 
f>  jijui  iij>.  V(  Yoiirs  very  truly, 

■'■'''■'■''  "■'■'  E.  C.  Dunbar. 

Cost  of  1,100  Miles  of  the  C,  M  &  St,  P.  R.  R,  In  South  Dakota.* 
— In  the  "Spokane  Rate  Case"  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hogeland,  chief  engineer  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Darling,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  presented  Itemized  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  reproducing  those  two  railway  systems.  Acting  for  the  city  of 
Spokane,  Mr.  Halbert  P.  Gillette  offered  testimony  showing  that 
the  estimates  of  Mr.  Hogeland  and  Mr.  Darling  were  too  high. 
Among  the  facts  most  strongly  in  dispute  was  the  allowance  to  be 
made  for  transporting  the  contractors'  men  and  supplies  over  the 
railway  to  and  from  the  site  of  the  work.  Mr.  Hogeland  testified 
that  4  Ml  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  should  be  added  to  the  contract  price  of 
each  yard  of  earth  excavation  to  cover  the  added  cost  to  the 
railway  company  for  transportation.  Mr.  D&rling  testified  that  3 
cts.  per  cu.  yd.  would  cover  this  item  and  Mr.  Gillette  testified  that 
1  ct.  would  be  an  excessive  allowance.  In  substantiation  of  his 
eetlmate  Mr.  Gillette  presented  data  of  his  own  and  estimates  made 
by  other  engineers.  Among  the  latter  was  an  estimate  of  Mr.  D.  J. 
Whittettiore,  made  while  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Chlca;gb, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Whittemore  presented  his  testimony  In 
189  S  in  the  "South  Dakota  Rate  Case"  under  conditions  that  made  it 
desirable  for  him  to  claim  all  he  reasonably  could  claim  on  the 
cost  of  construction  of  his  road.  His  estimate  covered  the  original' 
coat  of  1,101  miles  of  main  line  and  86  miles  of  sidetracks  In 
Soruth  Dakota^  which  is  equivalent  to  liOS  miles  of  inain  Une>-tod' 
.^^  I;:    ri.''      .   :.:  '      .1  Ur;  ';i)  r,'^-/]-^  B'H'.li-.T  offt  5<.i  mu-i  o<{1  hnii 
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rtdibea  to  eaeh  mile  of  main  line.  The  unit  prices  used  by  llr. 
Whitlemore  were  baseU  upon  those  prevailing  in  1879  to  18S.7,  tb«- 
years  during  wliich  ijie  roati  w^  built.  He  te«ti(ied  that  lljore  was 
practically  no  rock  excavation,  wbkdi  accounts  in  part  for  the  low 

unit  price  in  the  earthwork. 

Believing  that  Mr.  Whittemore's  estimate  Is  worthy  of  being 
ptacea  permanently  on  record,  we  reproduce  It  herewith;  Iri  a 
subsequent  issue  we  shalT  give  Mr.  Hbgeland's  and  Mr.  Darling's 
Itemized  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  two  great  railroad  systems  of 
Which  they  are  chief  engineers: 

Per  mffe  of 

main  line 

(UlOl  miles). 

11,100  cu.  yds-  embankment- at  l«ilt- cts %     1.713.10 

4.56  cu.  yds.  riprap  ?it  $1.50........... 

•    „10<00<^  ft.  B.  M.  Uniber  in  bridges  an4.culverts  at 

'     ■  ^  $30  per   M ...'.......; 

425  lin.  ft.  piles  in  bridges  at  35  cts..  . .  ,'.yv 

Truss  bridges  at   14.437  eaeh.*.  »-*wjsrf!'»i- -iir  •;, 
Vi    iron    pipe    culvert    in    place    61  .wooden    one 
(betterment)    at  $50. 


6.80 

soo  00 

14S.75 

31-OS 


12.50 

96.63  tons  (gross)  rails  at  $46.76. 4,518.40 

~  188.90 

380.00 


7,555  lbs.  track  spikes  at  2'^  cts. 

380  pairs  rail  joint  splices  at  $1 

3,238  cross  ties  at  30  cts 

0.63  switches  at  $100 

0.01  railroad  crossings  at  $-00 , 

(1,08  miles  main  and  side  tr^kiaid.  and  sui;face4  .                v, 

at    $450 ....:...'.:•.;.  -486.00*' 

0.24  miles  track  ballasted  at  $500 120,00 

Moving  track   material   from   ^tore  depot  to  the 

front     .;.::.;.;;;;.  ..J..  ;;..;. ......  140'00 

0.92  miles  fence  at  $1.40. ;.... 128.80 

29  panels   (0.1  miles)   snow  fence  at  $2.10.  ......  6^.'90 

260   ft.    B.    M.    crossing   plant    (1.1    crossings  pep 

mile)    at   $20;;.;...;,.. ..  ..  S.20 

1  cattle   guard ....;..;........... 10.00 

Freight  on  track  materials,  %  ct.  per  ton  mile.  . .  2,130.00 

Freight  on  contractor's  tools  and  supplies T.-tO 

Freight  on  contractor's  teams 6.|'0 

Freight  on  bridge  and  culvert  material 9{^.00 

Transportation  of  laborers,  6  men  transported  500 

miles  to  work  at  2  cents  per  mile 60:00 

0.23  station  sign  board,  at  $6.00 1.40 

1.1  highway  sign  board,  at  $5.0. .  ^. .  . 5.50 

0.04  R.  R.  crossing  sign  board-,  at  $6.00. .  .- ;25 

0.04  R.  R.  crossing  stop  board,  at  $6.00 .25 

2  whistle  posts,  at  $1.00. . Z'.OO 

0.45  mile  posts;  at  $1.00. '.45 

1  rail  rest,- at  $1.00 r:00 

Biilldings     . ;  ;  ; . . .  . ........' 855.00 

1  mile  right-of-way  and  station  grotn^ds 128:00 

Telegraph    flne^l  .  .  ....>....".:.. : 64.80 

Engineering.  •  superintendence,  •  legal    and    general 

office   expense.  ........  . .... . . ...............  30D.00 

Interest  on  the  above  items  for  %  of  two  years 

at     6% .  . 777.,00 

Track  tools,  %  section  at  $128  per  section 17.25 

Station  furniture,  1  '12  station,  at  $78. 6.50 

Betterment  to  roadbed  and  bridges,  estimated  at  ' 

5  %    of   above. ; A  /...... .'. .  -     '687,00 

Stpres    and    supplies. . . . ... ....................  ■  SOjJ.OO 

Total  (exclusive  ore<i«lpttenf)iI..^i:U»4»3l«g':>.'Si.|14,725Jflr/ 
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Mr.  Whlttemore  testified  that  the  $140  per  mile  for  distrlbutttilf. 
track  material  from  the  store  yard  was  estimated  thus :  .!,.,/ 

2  engines  and  crews  at  $25  per  day. $50.00 

■  36  cars,  at  50  cents  per  day.  .7. ..... .: 18.00 

1     caboose , 2.00 

..      ,  ;      Total    ..... .........,........>^ $70.00 

,  He  stated  that  one-half  mile  of  track  was  laid  per  day,  hence  it 
cost  two  times  $70,  or  $140  per  mile,  to  distribute  track  materials 
from  the  material  y^rd. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  transporting  men  and  supplies,, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Whittemore,  consisted  of  three  items,  namely: 

BVeight    on    contractor's   tools  and   supplies $   7.50 

Freight  on  contractor's  teams 6.00 

Transportation    of   laborers. 60.0Q 

''    'Total  per  mile.  .•.....■..•.■.....;..  4 ,./.......  .$73.50  •  ' 

This  is  equivalent  to  0;66  <l;t.'p6ir'cu.  'yd.^biC  earthwork,.  If  cdialrged 
entirely  to  the  earthwork.  .         ;  , 

Prices  Used  in  Es;timatlng  Cost  of  Railways  In  Texas.*!— The 
Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  has  appraised  the  value  of  roads 
recently    constructed,,  using  , a    schedule   of   unit   prices    which,   we 

reproduce  herewith,  

Therailways  were  paying  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day  of  10  hrs.  for  com- 
mon laborers  in  190 6,  and  found  labor  very  scarce  at  these  wages. 

The  following  unit  prices  were  used  in  valuing  the  Trinity  & 
Brazp^  y^lley  Ry.,  from  Mexia  td  Houston,  a  distance  of  16(5  miles: 

ij.!,^'-  ■/■;'•,'  Pricey  ■■  ,, 

Right  of  way,  per  acre. ..,..,, $  50.0,0,]/' 

MiDepot  grounds,  per  acre  (minimum) 100.00 

Reservoir  grounds,   per  acre. 25.00     ; 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  per  acre 25.00 , 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  per  acre , 50.00 

Earth  excavation,  per  cu.  yd ....,...„(;».•,•.     <%^% 

Loose  rock  excavation,  per  cu.  yd!.; ......  ^j;,.,  i;^./    .0.40    r 

Solid  rock  excavation,  per  cu.  yd...  .1.  J  .,...„. ...  i*.75    . 

Trestle  timber,  in  place,  per  M 40.00 

'  Trestle  piling,  in  place,  per  lin.  ft 0.40 

.Wood  drain  boxes,  per  M. 35.00 

Tile  drains,  24  in.,  per  lin.  ft , . . . ..!.      .|3.;0^,'/ 

fi.  Cattle  guards,  wOoden  surface iC^Oft 

J  i  Fences,    4-wire,   cedar  posts    .(16   ft.   apart)    per 

np.     mile  of  fence.  .:......,. .  ►. ., 160.00 

n'^Boad  crossings,  per  M.. . 35.00 

,-  Ties,  L.  L.  Y.  pine  (6"  x  8"  x  8') 0.70 

,    Hails,  75.1b.;  per  ton. 35.00 

Joints,  including  bolts,   each 1.20 

Spikes,  54  kegs  per  mile,  per  keg 5.25 

Track  laying  and  surfacing  per  mile 500.00 

Car  and  engine  hire  during  construction,  per  mi.  250.00   : 
,.  Sidings    (60-lb.    rail,    2,640    ties   per  mile),   per 

lin.    ft.,. ....:... ...... 1.15 

.Switch  furniture,  per  set 135.00 

Ballast,  sand   (about  2,500  cu.  yds.  per  mile), 

...--per    mile 750.00 

.-f^Pflegraph   line    (for   1   wire,    construction    only, 
f."  a  materials  furnished  by  Western  Union),  per 

mile    ...1.... 50.00 

.-iPaasengef  depots,  small  frame,  per  sq.  ft 1.00 

Rlatforriis  for  ditto,  per  sq.  ft.. ............  .^,i       "  ""* 

Cotton  platforms,  per  sq.  ft. .  .  . '. 
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Engineering  and  legal  exi>enae^  5  p«r  cent  of  totiU  coat^of  ^oon- 

Interest  during  construcUoB,  5  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  con- 
Btruct^on.  " "''".',."',, 

For  comparative  Agates  the  reader  is  referred  to  LAvis'  "Railroad 
Locatton,  Surveys  anu  Estimates,"  page  193  eL  seq. 

Itemized  Cost  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  System  as  Estl« 
mated  by  Its  Chief  Engineer.* — In  this  article  we  give  an  estimate 
prepared  l>y  Mr.  W.  L.  Darling,  chief  engineer  of  tlie  N.  P.  Ry., 
and  introduced  as  part  of  his  testimony .  in  .the  "Spolcane  Rata 
Case"  before  the  Interstate  Conuneroa  Conimission  a  tevf  month* 
ago.  ^ 

While  Htafly  of  the  quantities  were '  guessed  at  by  Mr.  Darling, 
and  while  no  quantities  at  all  are  given  to^  qiany  items,  bat  simply 
lump  sum  estimates,  still  these  data. are  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
if  onlj  t6iiidlcate  the  relative  cost  of  different  itema  Engineering,  for 
exam{)le,  13  estimated  at  3  per  cenjt  of  the  total,  and  this  percentage 
is  undoubtedly  nOt  far  from  correct,  although  the  actual  amount 
estimated  for- engineering  is  unquestionably  very,  liberal. 

The  reader  should  bear  in  m!nd  that  this  estimate  was  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  is  not 
earning  an  unreasonable  amount  of  money,  considering  what  the 
physical  value  of'  the  property  Is  today.  The  city  of  Spokane 
contends  not  only  that  it  is  discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of 
transcontinental  freight  rates,  but  that  the  rates  are  in  themselves 
too  high,  and  yield  an  unreasonable  profit  to  the' railways.  The 
Northern  Pacific  amd  Great  Northern  Rys.  contend  that  their  rates 
are  reasonable  and  yield  only  a  fair  profit;  and,  in  proof,  they 
have  submitted  estimates  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  their  entire 
systems  as  they  stand  today,  using  what  they  claim  to  be  current 
unit  prices:  Regarding  these  unit  prices.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that 
the  City  of  Spokane  contends  that  they  are,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
unreasonably  high.  Mr.  Halbert  P.  Gillette,  In  behalf  of  the  City 
of  Spokane,  testified  that  much  lower  unit  prices  are  commdnly  paid 
by  railways  in  the  northwest.  He  also  criticised  the  quantities  In 
many  instances,  claiming  that  they  were  mere  guesses,  and  not 
trustworthy.  We  shall  not  go  into  all  the  testimony  that  was 
offered  by  both  sides  in  the  controversy,  further  than  to  put  on 
record  an  abstract  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W-  Xu  Darling,  chief 
engineer  of  the  N.  P.,  and  Mr.  Hogeland,  chief  engineer  of  the  G.  N. 

The  mileage  of  the  N.  P.  is  as  follows:    

—      '         ''"-  '-  "-     -■■'■"  ■■;    •-  Miles. 
Main  line,  single  and  second  tr^ck. . '. '. . ;  . ....    2,860.67 

Branch  lines,  main  and  second  track 3,014.24 

Spurs,  sidings  and  yard  tracks ; ,  lSt9.  S8 

All  .tracks,    total.  .••  ••••••'■ --'r.pV,.V.'. ..  .    7,69^.73 

•Of  this  track  only  112  miles  Is  second  track. 
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Mr.  DarUngrs  estimate  of  the  cost  was  presented  in  the  foltpwing 
form : 


Grading   and   track ,  .|l38,745.971 

Grade  revisions,    1897   to   1901 2,350,6<>r'^'^'* 

Ttirnouti     ..!...  .^:^,.■.l  y.vbi'.'^i.'iilX  eyairgaic/i:  11^838,  TSO"  '" 
Permanent;  bridge*.:.  vH>-,q.  ■.>faj4;trjjUa5t.  k)««.Kve9iaW),348  ,;  .. 

"*!'  Wooden' -brrdgeV  'Meai'/. ?f-';??'?'.Rf|?..I?if^24.:5i8  goo 


Permanent;  bridge*.!..  vH>-.q.  '.V^j 4;trjjUa5t. »)««. Kv.eSiS W),34 8 

.■<fl   ''Tiinneis   ...v.. ::';;.':.':'...;::;::  1 .... ri'.    '^>2i,42i 

eJiiS    ■  ^Fencing     ...,.:.. 707,290       .^ju 

KiUnr.  1  Snow    fenceSiU  .«  . .' 537,600      jiD 

Telegraph     1,443,0*0         ,. 

•  .,      -.Water    supply . . . .  i.,.. . . , . .  .^  -  .  1,971,200      ." 

•«"'^'''    Coaling'  stations;'.'?.  ;7rf.83K0'.'/-.''P..'^.'ll.-*'  ■    635,900    '■ 

yrqmiH    Wharfs    and    doc*^.  <^-\'i^  .H''.«- .U4  .M  i ;  1,725,000    JHiJ, 

,t.9fr-       Stock     yards...  ;V.  310. iil6&.0?i'itll.  JO; 152,857     .v'\ 

lol ,,.;[,  Track   scales, i,.  ..i.,.i-ftil<  J.,.. i:»,.;.^-^;j>;j.....  .*.  .?.07,671 

e»f;Jr'      Cattle   guards.  ►,.!•  .jH-'ia  •]!«•.••,■.<'•;• -i^r  f;M'  57,195 

,„,,.,,    Round    houses,    tvUfntabips.  'bower,  houses,,  ...           . 

Shop  ■  huildings.'.  !-\V:'y-:K^'^'mT'l'.  C-l  .^n('^??tiia"'J2J0dlVe5O"^' ■«'' 
Miscellaneous   building^t  .bn'^vt.  »Ti  •wi-'xi  .M.tK>i-f».  1,6T8,&28 

Warehouses ,  <^  .^^^j.  .^nr^o-nr  -icf  /:»!ic^886,016,    ., 

Headquarters    buildmg 756,600 

Furniture 440,0*0     ''"' 

®°^^*'^  'Passenger    stations 1,102,304  -"-^^^ 

lo  T^J,    Combination'  stations . .-.  .  i. . .  j.---     1,40'8,960  *-<'-' 

K'>vlfi=!.    Duluth   Union   depot ui  .iii^iiwi  fB)n843,300        .'J 

er{T      .'St,  Paul  Union  depot..: , .  <j(f  .3,5.  f>l9fY_  i,fl59,X00     .  ^j 

897*51  Interlocking  , ,,. .  .^^j^f.  marfj^y;^.  j^aiii)-  bnw  Vftli.^^S.SSg  .  ,„.^ 
-j^orit  Block  system.  ,.^_vri' w^i^^  V  •-/nii.' -r^.t*-- «v„  «t^r  44,307  ,  ^ 
-^  "        Mile  posts  and'^i^.^  h'.  .^.  ,^'!,?'.  .^^'i^?!*^''   "'^12^9,584^      '^ 

^ ^■'"   'Ash  -pits: ^. '....?.:. I. r..'-:fk.lH .H'J.i.n^?'.*.'';'    -79,067 

■  on   and    sand  housesY'.  WVfV.  .'ii^ioii  .^Otl^.  120,960 

Shoptools.  and  machlnerj'.^uy  .ct^.-tftJ.  «jut)Vk:  1,10,0,000   ■:  uf 

Kalama   ferry   and  .steamorK^).  w|.,«.jjn(« ->!•  617,400     ..[j 

,.,,  Lines,  in  Manitoba. ^  ...... ...-., 7,000,000 

hh.f  v.«»^m.^.9Fk.  ,Seattle .' .  .  .  •■  2,457,000 

nl  «''JHir:r^^.^.,  /-^j  ;v;V.  ^.v :.  ;' : $200,155,762       - 

i-.,;v/    ,I(;c{t    •••'•.■. '^j.',);    f.Tt)     Ifrj    -oi.-T  __i' -i-:;--!; 

no    lu(i   oJ-Total     . .  '.*.  iC.  .-Ti  V.  . $206,160,435       ' 

Vifn'o    .'-S^j^htlngfeiicies,  -i6<^'. 20,61 6,043 
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Total     $226,776,478 

Interest    during   construction — 4%    for    2% 
.;*  yra,   10% , .     2^,677,648 

Total     -^.f*  Jtt  iX  ixuxi  JUfi;. $249,454,126 

Freight    equipment ^..^...^     30,486,000 

Passenger    equipment.-,  v. •.•.••  v. •.••■. VViJ.' .  .'I'i   '  :5,i9«,e00 

Power     ..;;;.:.  ;■*  i*!.  al  rfi-JUir.  Zi  X. vlrto  JM80,&00 

Floating     equipment 497,000 


Grand    total .-.  .T. $302,815,32 
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This  doeg  not  Include  lands  which  were  estimated  to  be  worth  aa 
follows:  ' 

Right  of  wav,  not  Including  large  tenufnalsl  31,8S3;587 

Large     terminals '75,000,501 

N.  P.  interest  in  teriuinal  companies 88:^.655 

Coal    properties oO.T-O,  IJO 

Total      |l.SS,i!>2,5»13 

Grand     total 461,308.«9 

This  estimate  of  the  vahie  of  lands  was  not*  made  1ti>>'  Mr.  Darling.' 

In    estimating   the   cost   of   grading,    Mr.    Darling   stated    that  cai 

estimate  of  quantities  was  made  in  1S9S,  and  was  as  follows:    <   <<ul 

Per  mile  ' 

Total      (4,419  mi.)- 

Clearing,     Bcres l.'>.08d  1.4 

Grubbing,     stations -1,124  4.8 

Earth,  cu.   yds. SS,3o!,2l8     20,000 

'LiOosQ  rocli,   cu.  yds. v.. ....    7,258,532        1,6*0  ' 

Solid  roclv,  cu.  yda 5,164,479        1,170  - 

Rlt>rap.  cu.  yd& .;.«,.;. ,it.  .V>  ••  •    l,&48,i)^  ,        350 

'  At  that  time  there  were  4,419  miles  of  main  track  and  branches,^ 
plus  850  miles  of  siding  and  yard  tracks,  or  a  total  of  5,26^  miles 
of  track.  In  the  year  1907,  however,  there  were  1.4605  times  as 
many  miles  of  track.  Hence,  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  each 
of  the  above  quantities  is  1.46  times  larger  now  than  in  1898.  But. 
m  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Darling  claimed  that  all  embankments  had 
been  widened  from  an  original  14  ft.  to  a  present  18  ft.,  and  he 
estimated  that  all  the  above  quantities  (except  the  clearing  and 
grubbing)  should  be  multiplied  by  1.20  to  allow  for  this  increase 
in  bank  widening.  This  would  make  a  total  increase  of  1.20  X 
1.4605  =  1.7526.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Darling  increased.,  the  g^r^Aing 
quantities  by  75.26%  and  secured  the  following  quantities;  to  which 
he  affixed  the  following  unit  prices: 

22,036  acres  clearing  at  $80.00 ^  1,762,880 

30,851   stations  grubbing  at  J16.50 590,042 

116,110,913  cu.  yds.  earth  at  $0.28 32,511,055 

38.703.637  cu.  yds.  hardpan  at  $0.42 16,255.528 

12.721.303  cu.  yds.  loose  rock  at  $0.50 6,360,651 

»,051,266  cu.  yds.  solid  rock  at  $1.10 9,956, 39t 

-     2,T1 4.621  cu.  yds.  riprap  at  $2.00 5,429,242 

Total    grading,    etc $72,865,791 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  1898  estimate  of  qusmtities  showed  the 
following  classification :  ■i^,:,  lv  '.a.  :'.' 

Per  cent 

Earth L^;V  l8 

Loose     rock ^^i-v*-  -  -!■  »V 7 

Solid    rock ,,,,..,-, .-..^-..--.^.ij^. ....»    .6^ 

But  Mr.  Darling  clalnied  that  fully  bhe-QUartfir  df  tWs  eatrth  (or 
22%  of  the  total  excavation)  must  have  been  hardpan,  hence  his 
estimate  of  38,703.637  cu.   yds.   of  hardpan  above   given. 

Mr.  Gillette  testified  that  this  22%  allowance  for  hardpan  was 
fully  three  times  too  high.  He  also  testified  thai  it  was  not  at 
all  probable  that  branch,  lines  .built  and  acquired  since  1898  had 
required  as  heavy  grading  as  the  work  done  before  that  time,  and 
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HM  rlJiow  t'U  oj  ht-<tftmlio.o' ai',w  rl-vii'v?  a'-nt;!  oLuIanl  Jon  aoob  ■^.i,'\"r 
that,  in  any  event,  an  estimate  of  increase  in  yardajte  would  mpra 

properljf  be  based  upon  the  i,Agrease  in  t|^e  inijes,  of  railway  "Iiiie'' 
rather  than  in  the  increase  in  the,  miles  gf  .'"tra^H»''  Thi©  jniles  of 
"line"  had  only  increased  38% V  as  coimparted' with  ari  increase  of 
46%  in  the  track  mileage.  Mr.  Gillette  testified  th&t  while  it  was 
possible  that  bank,  widening  .had  .ipcr^ased .  the  original-  yardage 
20%,  h^fcnew  that  no  such  incr^ease- had  occurred  In  the.i;500  miles 
of:  llhe  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  in  the  state  of  Washington ; 
but,  even  conceding  that  an  Increase  in  the  widths  of  embankments 
had  been  made  throughout  the  system,  certainly  no  yqck  cutp  had 
been  widened,  no  hardpan  dug,  no  loose  rock  excavated,  and  very 
little  riprap  widened.;  .Practically  all  bank  widening  had  been  made 
by  steam,  shovels  working .  in  gravel ,  pits, .  and  .  that  it  was  not 
right,  therefore  to. increase- the  original  yaMage  of  soMd'T'ook;  loose 
rock  and'^ardpan'l^jS^'  20%  y^hfeft;ptaetifcaliyi.riO  ^chj^^pt^','!^  been 

done.        !■"  :  I     ' ,,  r^ . ..     r.l  •/  .u-)  ,ji^.u-.   i..i!.>'-; 

Mr.    Darling's  'lifilt' prices- of- •r^roductioHeW*r^->af*|!V84iat   as 
fellows,:      I        jfoi.,')   .'liun  to  RsUm  Oil.-'   ej)-?v?  oi'.dJ  amij   iji.'it  iA 
Ksiifn   'Clearing:    :    i  .••..!. /.ij   !)•!•■..'.   i:nr.  gui.hia  lo  k-.oiun   <uit.  Hui^i 

B£  f.jiCOntract  price  per  acre.  ..'.w/v.(.  ,;<J>ii  .ni*n.»WJ  .175. 0.9!-.:-n  Jo 
jf-3.BO  iir^nsportatioft  of  men  and  tools., . ...^ .  .j,,,jj.,j  .^^^_J^,    _,j,^,, 

,UM     .iftotsiV  :...■.:. riKHWiHQ^^f^.'^    "'-'  '« 

ivcri  *''■  Grubbing:  ''■■  -'^if-  <»'rii  oi  r...i,:.  :  u  m 

eri  h'iGontract  price  per  station.  U  .4^i'lWJ'^.«J. /OOlt'.fifigOOv/  jw.; 
boB  aTSlWiflPortation  of  naewv,  etCvijHp.  ^^xxija  .»f<.t  -Ha-  -S  ^l-^Q: .  inij;-  ^ 
OBJSsiaiifcj^^^  \oJ  'ffoIlJi^oJ  ylj.l  yd  bsllqijittm  od  blnoajg  ^'^  lu-ig 
X    OS.t  fs^r^-"*''*^*"'* *!Rt')J  'h'ftkMtt '  hliioW  Viri'f  *  '.ynirp^r  ^u  y^      ri! 

srSbr/^ojytrhdt  price,  average' WW  iffft^iiP?'.':?!: .  .•i'.-:'.>0.22   '  ''' *  ' 
xloJriwOverhdtiL    ...»........':  .Mdr.  /■.-^ii.'.X'cs.btU!.  .".'Ot-.',.. .,  O.jI**  r  ^nw,). 

Transportation  of   men,   etc. 0.03 

l^^'^.  .1- .;.'.•.•.•.•.•.•.; $0.28 

.-JIardpap  and  cement  gravel .  , 

OcOTtract'  iPricje]. ;.!.'. j,t.  n*; .  j $0.3iB{: 

Qv.eicha'Ul    ............  »..ti^.  >n  -.^ 0.04> 

TBHr>»poptatlQn  .o.f.  m«nt?etft  .>;,>•..  »««„  ^^t.  ^ 0.03,; 

S:n,{'Lt,f:      00  £?  Jj.  (jinqh  .Bh-  .    "r-^' 

-Total ^0.42 

'  liooige.  rbfck-: * 'J"*   -Sni: 

"'•*  ''^rtm^^^**!^/::'?^^??'r7^?:?«?f"?^'r^^";::::ro:^^ 

Transportation  oif'rnenVetc'..  . '. ... .  ."'iO'.  .Vi  -V  '©.Ot"  '/uiid 

'  /Total    ....,......._..._...,._...._....._........... .  f,a.^ftj 

T  Solid  rock: . . /. .'.  jI-wt    osoolI 

Contract    price ..-  —  ,-—_-_-.-»..-....— ....>{iOT.$tilifi6 

■'°>  ''S^S|St^Sn'■</i'^Ai^e^■/!:'?vr':K•^:::;:;:::;^l^     --^ 

Totajo  MS'  u-ifo*!**  TMjfjb-^Jri  'lux  '.nbx'  '.h-s  •rS. $1.10 

*-*;//•   f!«|lh*»Plo1    ^-irir^^olfn   ->>™J?-  eiri*   ixtli    btii  '■ 

;-  -■g^^^i5f*^d^i^.?$!:i?:::ri^:c':!>^5:^6..:^k;|:.  ,:..:. 

'"i''    Tifansportation  of  men;  ;ete;wl.'^;«/vl  .«Jvot!i</.  JetfJ.'^Witf'>iri  Kt: 
bnc  ,9fnii    .■•:rif  yrniea  -irior*  Jliow  ad)  ea  anibma 'T/j;oif-^»T7t 
Total $2.06 


As  to  U^6  unit  priceAi. 'or  grading,  Mr.  Glllett^  testlfled  th^  all 
the  contract  prices  were  very  liberal^  and  thai^  the  sihoMtkhdar  tor 
overha^Ul  and  transportation  -were  fully  three  tJitie*  tbo  high.  The 
unit  prices  for  cle^-ring  were  too  high,  because  most  of  the  clearing 
was  light  clearing,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  sage  brush.  The  unit 
price  ifoT  riprap  was  excessive,  except  for  hand  placed  riprap,  and 
that  ordinary  riprap  could  be  cohjkracted  for  at  $1.25  or  less. 

Th^  cost  of  the  traclc  was  estimated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Darling: 

Cost  per  mile  of  main  track: 

117  tons  steel  at  St  Paul  at  $31 $3,527.00 

7.3  tona  angle  bars  at  $34 24a.,66    -, 

0.75  tons  bolts  and  nuts  at  ? j3 'IT.^S     * 

3.4  tons  spikes  at  $42 143.4»  '  »dl 

•   -'^  ^^.6  tons  tie  plates  at  $44, .........  ..-..fci..^., ,-,:  ^Zf^OO^U. 

135.95  tons  handled  in  material,  yard,  at  |1...       135.9^     ,,. 

1   extra  switch,  per  mile 27.50^""*'* 

Contract  price  for  laying  traclc.  .;..>  ^i.^h^j  •';  JW-lfOr.g 
Train   service  and  rent  of  equipment  mfod.in    j  f 

hauling  to  the  fsont ..;...,  ^.  .........*  878.00   ''^ 

3,000  ties  at  $0.55. . :.   \,9S4.§»':^ 

Transportation  of  ties»  rails,  etc..  (steel  hauled;)  .nli  tt'i.i 

.^f.i««fT       JrOOtt  miles  and  ties  hauled  400  miles  at  0.4        .  

M,in«H       ■*-.  pg^ton  j^^^if. !_  _._ ; .,.';;..". l,(rafc8»rfT 

'  "  fr     ■•9,409'' CO.  yds.  grslvel  taUast  at  $».66 l.^WifOsBsriJ 

&t,    b-JJ*ifr Total,  per  mile. . .  ..I .  ;r..  ....jv^.. .  .w.%v..  j|9,»41.14  iT 

Cost  per  mile  of  branch  lines:  .  w.iioi 

'^\:il  tpns  steel  at  St  Paul  at  $31 .". . .-.'.  .V.^TfU^.OO  ■ 

^1-46  tons  angle  bars  at  $34.20. ..... .  ..'Ji^.  O^eiMiOS 

n».75  tons  bolts  at  $o&. ,.;>iJ-s  J  ,«i'>'  41.25 

^3.4  tons  spikes  at  $42.20............. '.!:44r«8 

„i«7.61  tons  handled  in  material  yard,  at  $1.,.      107.61 
1  extra  switch.  . . . ... . . . .  ...-.•.  ....-.•.•...•.•.■..'  ■'27.50 

r»    -Hi   Contract  price  for  track  laying -...,.....       375.50  .„ 

^,, ,,    Tfaitt  service,  hauling  to  the  front'I'r.'.-.V.^.  J?':'    575.00'''^ 

Ow.Jii    ■2.880  ties  at  $0:^5..  .;i.. ;; .i^iLi.U.  j;   l,5»4.00v  .oa 

Transportation  of  steel  and  tie«, ,..  .-i-j.  .„...„ .       891.24 -'»  _ 
=.  voHo^  ^50Q,cu.  yds.,  ballast  at  ?Oj%r^A!rtft/j-}W^  -    ^^^-P^'iT 

.n  .;Ti  To^l,  per  mile ^  <>.<•  ti  •  •••...•...17,763.51 ' 

Th^'^ball^^  vas  estimated  thua;: 9->h.7.j>r.ilr:or> 

r.o  ;  ■  '      '"-^  ""■'   •  ■''^^  -'"'l  ^F.  '-^  %^'A.  yd. 

.iC^ntract  price ,' .  I  ^  I J I , ,  I  '.■^Ki^j':'iiii'AQ'.27 

(g^palrs  to  steam  >bovel8.  efc.! : '.      :  i^f!'!;,.,;;  .H-Ps 
-Transportation  1%   tons;   60  nilles  at  0.4   ct   per'         - 

.-ton     mile,  ,.  r,,  ,,.,,,.,,,.,,.  ,.,,r,rfr-.  nt-faVO^ 

»rii     ''.'■^•^  Total    .  i'.\  .  .^Ci .  i .  i  yc .  t'.' .V.  ::%iil .  ^^^^i:;^: . ; * i.i^eft  ^Tf 

In  testifying  regarding  ^tl^e^auAnttUesanfl  pjFices.  Mr,'  6tU«tte 

■^tatea  that, the  Northern  Pacific  was  not  fully  tfe.  plated  even  "on 
Its  main  line;  tha.t  the  contract  price  for  track  laying  was.  ex- 
cessive; that  the  allowance  for  train  service  was  nearly  three' times 
what  such  service  actually  costs;  thkt  "the  price  of'  yes  was 
excess^'p;  that  th6  estimated  price  or  the  graVel  ballast^  was  at 
least  60%  too  high,  .^nd  that  the  quantity  of  baUast  per  mile  was 
fully  50%  in  excess  of  the  actual  quantity. 
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..,^5^1^.,  I^l^niig  est;In^a ted  this  cost  oJ  6ach  tiirh'iiit  as  follows: 

T-         Set  of  switch  ties. . . . ., %  54.00 

,  Switch    stand .'. 13.30 

"    '  Connecting    rod.  . : .  .' 1.65 

Jinu   -     Frog , 33.00 

i.fiK  ,.:    Split   switch 31.00 

Rail    braces 1.60 

Switch   'lamp J  .s  JZ-i-'^'^iOO     -     ' 

Gyarel    rails. , .  .^, .-     ,,,8,80     • 

Freight    charges 14.40 

Total jiellrs    "^ 

_■[ •■  ■■;  '"'  ■       .   -  .  n 

Fcr  the  weight  of   rail  used,   and   considerli^g  th«  dhfemcter   ot 

the  average  tgriiout,  this  estimate  is  high. 
Mr.'.  Darling-  estimated  the  cost  of  the  tunnels  on  the  system  as 

follows:  ..."..■■■ 

3,39a  Hn.  ft.  tunnels  under  700  ft.  in  length. 

1,09,9,  llB'  ft.  tunnels  of  700  to  1,200  ft.  each. 

7,548  liin,  ft.  tunnels  of  1,200  to  4,000  ftf,,6fl(^h. 

9,833  lin.  ft.  tunnels,  very  long  tunneL ;  ju  roi 

The ,  above  are  .  single  track  tunnels  line'd  with  concrete.  Beside 
these  there  were  4,919  lin.  ft.  of  single  track  tunnels  lined  with 
WOod.-and  1,6^6  lin.  ft.  of  double  track  tunnel  lined  with  concrete. 

The    csost   of    single   tunnels   per    lineal    foot    was   estimated    as 


follows : 


2o  alifi; 


.   (,0  7€pn<yete   lining:  ,^    t;-  ?r  '  Per  cu.  yd. 

."■Ooirtraci    i>ric&.. ...........  ^i, . , »..»/, . . .  ^. . .".'. .$  9.00 

■  1%  bbls..  cement................. 2.50 

Freight ..'...'.■iti-.- ' 100 

.       Total     .......... .r.^......^... _<..:.. ?12.50 

With  concreW 'ECVeriiT^ii^; '2f/lC^^,'jiI3i,,lfiicklt^  there  would  be  4.1 
cu.  yds.  per'  lin.  ft! ;  Jience  the.  cost  .of  lining  would  be  4.1  X  $12.50 
=  $51.?5  ^er  lin;  ft.  of  tuniieU,'.^'  '^'  /'     ' 

The  cost  of  short  tunnels  (up  t'^'SO'O  ft'y'WaS  edtlitiatcld'as  follows 
per  llh.  ft. : 

!>'•'''"'    ..k..i.*.. ♦nui  •i».i..I''>Perlln.  ft 

„.    S?a*'loV/t'r- extra- excW^o&^'^^^lil^^^^^  -^ 

for    lining 5.00 

Concrete    lining:  :;;;;:;;  i  ».;*.;  j  i  i  »;.  .  i  .'.'.  .  .'.       51.25 
'  !PiS.l8e     work::  :;;.»  jiivV,\«W.i't'f>,iyvV'.'> 13,00 

'♦^•'^Otal-     ::■:  i:n..;»i;j».iii;i:;  :  J  »«:•.'...  .  .$119.25 

For  similar ,  tunnels  lin.ed  with  wood  Instead  of  concrete,  the 
estlnjate , was  $24.75  per  lin.  ft.  for  wood  lining  plus  $55  for  ei- 
cavattoh'/ making  a  total  of  practically  $80; 

J'or   longer   tunnels   the   item   of  lining  remained   the   same,    but 
the  Iti^m  of  excavation  xyaS  i^stlihaterd  as  follows: 
.^.    ^  ,:     length  of  tunne^^,,      ^^, ..,,,,    .,      Price  per  ft. 
...  '     .    tp  to  700  ft..,.'..,V.->.Vnv,"r',-''SOpluslO%  =$55.00  ,     ^ 
^''    "^        700  to  1,200  ft... :.,... 1":.'.  J. '..    55plusl0%=    60.50      '^^ 
f^^'^  1,200   to    4.0iO'tt:'.''i'.iiWQ.'ir]l,i,'j',    75  plus  10%  =    82.50      :f 

4,000  to   10.000   tUUittfUS^  iHui'ii*  •    »0plusl0%=    99.00 


The  10%  Is  added  to  oov^, (the  cost  qX.  the  extra, excavatiofk  to 
make  room  for  the  lining,  and  to  these  prices  must  be  a4^^  1f^^ 
cost  of  the  lining  Itself.  'i  •  r 

Mr.  Gillette  testified  that  the  unit  prices  for  tunnel  exca;vation 
were  very  liberal,  and  that  the  allowance  for  lining  was  excessive. 
The  allowance  for  "falsework,"  he  said,  seemed  to  be  in  errop  by  a 
misplaced  decimal  point,  and  would  be  nearer  correct  if  it  were 
11.30,  since  it  could  refer  to  nothing  but  the  materials  used  in  the 
forms,  centers,  etc. 

Mr.  Darling's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  short  double  track  tunnels 
was  as  follows  p^  .^n.  ft. : 

Contract  price  $50  plus  10% ^...^..  ..f  55.00 

11.5  cu.  yd&  extra  excavation  ait-$9r.^jMuLJH^'^  i.  24.^4' 

5.2  cu.  yda  concrete  at  $12.50 65.00 

Falsework     li.OO       •,■ 


Total    »|167.50 

Mr.  Darling's  estimate  of  bridges  was  not  given  in  much  detail, 
but  was  as  f(^ows : 

Howe  truss  bridges , $      694. 5S0 

Steel  and  combination  bridges. ..  .'^iwl  .ivi.   '«,950,24S 

359,000  lin.  ft.  trestles  at  $10 3,590,00u 

Trestles  filled  with  earth 3,012,415 


Total    bridging $17,247,243 

Other  items  were  estimated  as  foHows: 

4^75  miles  fencing  at  ?154;55.:,: -^,^Vhl«  ^?>T 

Water   supply »j,»i«.^«,  1,9.71,^00 

U50,000  sq.  ft.  wharfs  aod  49?ks  at  |p.7i0,'.  1,725,000 

Coaling     stations ...,.,,..,.,, 635,936 

'3.412,000  sq.  ft.  stock  yards  at  4.48  cts 152,857;' 

74   track  scales  at  $1,456. . . 107,6711- 1 

8,464  cattle  guards  at  $1^.80 67,1»5-    ' 

Roundhouses,  turntables;  power  bouses,  etc  1,&80,4^48 
Shop  buildings. ....:;....;;  .^^., . ,^,v:.  1 , . .' ',  2i9JH,65o^. 

Warehouses     ..........  ^ .;,, .  .;.'.^V.  . .  2,886,W6  - 1 

;  "Headquarters   building ,,,,,.,, 756, $60  '- '[ 

1  -Passenger    stations 1.1 02,SP4.ii  ^ 

'-Combination    stations.  . ;  * I,408,a60'.i  ; 

Interlocking    plant ............  . .... . .  .  .  .  .  123,555^    - 

Mile  posts  and  signs  •(5,7«5  rtin€*a:<  $f22:40)  129.584  "- 

f  Ash    pits. :;:.;;;:;;:..;.;. 79,0^7  v^' 

•;  I  'Oil  and  sand  houses  at  Ti;.68 "  p6t  *1.  f  t 1 20,»BO  i  .- 

•:;-BlC)ck    system.  ...■.,,.,..■....■...... 44.307-;;. 

Miscellaneous  buildingrs  .and  piping, 1.578,S28-v" 

320  miles  snow  fences  at  \X,$^0, . ,. 537,6O0i:o 

ThfB  above  costs  include  freight  on  the  materials,  and,  in  nearly 
every  Instance,  this  freight  "iX-ils"  estimated-  at- 12%  of  th^^'iffit  price 
assumed:   thus,   oil  and  . sand,  houses  were  estimate^  at   $1.5*   per 

sq.  ft  plus  12%  for  freight,  making  a  total  of  $1.68  per  sq.  ft. 

' luioi    btisiV 
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'The  following  unit  priceis  fot'  buildiilg 'were  uiaea  by;  Mr.  Darllilg^ 
arid  do  not  Include  freight);    "•'i'-'   >^     i''^''^  .>;a!.f!ll  -aii  -vi"^   ni.o-i  ■!,■./  in 

Frame  roundliouses,  per  stall ."i'l'."^^'.  .'•.'|'i;3iOO.'6b  ^*-'  ''^"^ 

fioi;     Brick   roundhouses,   per   Stall .•^>,a  .i.i»fi».  .hvu.- .    2,19Q.60j     ■}/ 

.svic:    Turntables,    each ,.,....•.- ^vrn-hfrv  •-  ,5>00O.Q0  /'  '  „ 

„  ^  .  Brick  shops  (i-story)  per  scj.  ft.: ....?.  ?f  .-..•'.  ''  =1.S»  '  ^^^^ 
■"  ^•'■'  Brick  shops  (?-story)  per  sq.  f t. .  .i; '.«<^?i WV .  Wi  «  2.60  JffT 
f^tov  Frame  shops  <l-8tory)  per  sq.  ft-«'.  ..jr«;o<f -lofni  ,1-00  'i^tni 
s(ii  r  Frame  warehouses,  per  sq.  ft.. . .  ,.,.^,,>. , .  ,-..  1.20     ,,,.  f. 

Brick  warehouses,  per  sq.  ft .....:.  .l'.V.y}\)!^  ^'    l.'flfT   •"'^■^» 

Frame  passenger  stations,  per  sq.  ft vVi'   .^-J 'I'.M   .-.ifnoj 

elon:  '©rick  passenger  station?,  per  SQ;  ft., .  ,,.._►_,„.  _v  „  ?,6P>    .,,- 

Frame     combination     stations     (l-stor^T^er^'*'^'^^   •""''    • 

sq.    ft ■ . . .  .'.''.I.  'i^Q  ""woljigiomi  Bijw. 

Frame     combination     stations     (2-story)     per 

'*qv  f^' -.'■.■■.  r.  :.  .C:-;^  .;i'4v(,f  J'-,-r2,6fr. 

Oil  aind  sand  houses^  per  sq.  ft.i i  ...v.  ,Hi.i  .n  ,1^50: 

'    '  '  '     - 1      1j'.  ■:ln'j,.i.i:}  p.bv   .m  " 

Mr.  Darling  failed  to  give  the  number.  .q£  .a«iuaj»t,|0«ii  ipf  each 
of  these  different  kinds  of  buildings. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  Mr.  GUlette, rearranged  the  foregoing 
figures  of  cost,  following  the  classiflcation  used  by  the  Interstate 
Cbinriierce  Commission,  and  divided  each  item  by  5,875  miles,  whtfch 
Is  the  mileage  of  main  line  and  branches  on  the  Northern  Pacilie' 
system. ,1 ,  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  this  calculation, 
showing   the   cost   per   nifle   qf^maln   lii\^   and   bfaiiJ,pheS,    ajid   the 

percent&g«er  ■ fj'-  . '■.  -•  m-    t?  .n  .:■■;  i.^iv-.^,,;- 

"'-■-''■•"■     '^■'■■-  '•■■  T^^U^M9itit'%vnt 

l.'Ehglneefihg     ?  1,027         2.04 

2.  •  Graaihg  ' ,urt  ^Zt$lhr   -$5.44 

3.  Tunnels     670  1.33 

V   4.  Bridges,   trestles  and,  o,Bivei^.t,,,w,,„; , ;.,  .,3,722         7.3&  ^, 

5.  Ties .77.  .  .T7,  ;•. ? .    '^  '■'  "'2,719         '5.40   '  ' 

6.  .Rails —.,-,« ^4,850  9.63 

7.  Frbga   arid    swltchea .-.•.•  I^:  ;ViV. .. . :  "^     342  0.68 

8.  Track  fastenings .•.•.•.•.•.•./.•/.•.•.•.■.. .  705  1.40 
9.'  Track    laying.  . .  .'i'.^^fvW. ('<?»?.'- .  . .  1,128  2.24 

10.  Ballasting     ... /...,,.,, 1,776  3.63 

■11.  Fencing     ....!...  .i;.'.:.-ij;«....  116  0.23 

12.  Crossings,   cattle  guards  and.  signs,  30  0,06 

13.  Interlocking    and    sigpaivi'f*in.  ••<»  ei  25  0.05 

14.  Telegraph    lines ,  ..^  .,^,-. -^^w,.,_.  247  0,49 

15.  Station    buildings.  .  .......;.:....'.  1,138  2;26 

16.  Shops  and  roundhousea;  ;;;::;;::;••  ■^'''    675  1.34 

17.  Mac?hlnery   and    tools.-.  ;.•.•.•.•*<<</#.•••  •  -•   186  0.37 

18.  Water  stations < VifJOrij;cf   »■       337  0.67 

19.  Fuel    stations w,;  111  0.22 

20.  "Warehouses     ,.,..w..  488  0.97 

21.  Docks   and    wharves ..,  292  0.50 

22.  Miscellaneous    striictiire*.' .,tOiV  f ^-a*,^:  403  0,80 

23.  Interest     ....7..'..'/...!:'*  3,860  7.66 

24.  Marine   ecjuipment. .  ^  . . . .  v.^; ; ; ; ; ;  106  0.21 

25.  Contingencies ....  3,509  6.97 

26.  Freight     equipment 5,202  10.32 

27.  Passenger    equipment 1,002  1.97 

28.  Locomotives    ...v.  .;'i4'iJ,J.;..i.-^^'>i  v'o/j.2,SMa;  cj!,57 

29.  Floating    equipment 86  1.17 

'il:s  ■:  .'■::         ■      ,ro    1  fi-ai'-f';    i.hl'^^n>   f!  'j...  ■   .-■■,...v,.  —  -. 

t,..!-,,      Total , I  50,370  160.OO 

'    Total     ;. 295,916,693 

's  f  Right  tof  way  and  rtatlon  groimd»v...  107,772,743 

1      ,...    V'L'f'^-y^    lo    UjOJ.Jg   -^HtjiM/n   .J;!3L'.;'    „  „„„   ,  „Z 

Grand    total. T .1403,689,436 
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;.!I!^,9,boTedoes  not  include  liaea  in  Manitoba^  estimated  to  acwi 
$7,000,000  to  reproduce,  nor  the  coal  properties  valued  at  150,720,120... 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  J50,370  per  mile  multiplied  by  the 
5.874.91  miles  d(oes  not  give  exactly  the  .total  of  J295.316.693.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  slide  rule  was  used  in  computtag  the  cost 
of  each  Item  per  mile,  and  {ibsolute  precision  was  not  obtained. 
However,  the  error  U  only  $4  per  mile.- 

The  reader  should  also  note  that  the  abo\-e  costs  per  mile  are 
not  costs  per  mile  of  track,  but  per  mile  of  all  main  and  branch 
lines.  Since  there  are  7,694.79  miles  of  all  track,  and  only  ^,874.91 
miles  of  main  and  branches,"  there  are  0,77  mile  of  main  and 
branches  for  each  1.00  mile  of  'iall  trades."  Hence  If  we  multiply 
any  of  t^e  above  29  items  by  t).77  we  Shall  have  the  cost  per  mile 
of  all  tracks.  Thus,  item  9.  Track  Laying,  is  $1,128,  which,  is  the 
cost  per  mile  of  main  fine  and  branches,  siding  and  yards;  being 
lumped  in.  But  the  estimated  cost  of  laying  ei  '  -  '  if  every 
kind  of  track  is  0.77-  X  4^,128  =  $868^  '.  .    .  . 

In  our  Issue' of  Junei  22,  19T)T,  ar6  given  estimates  oi  the  cost 
of  all  the  railways  in  .Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  la  a  subsequent 
issue  we  shall  give  the  estimated  cost  of  thsr  Great  Jftfrtheni  Ry. 
system. ;  A  comparison  of  these  various  estimates  should  prove 
instructive  to  every  engineer  interested  in  railway-  construction. 

Itemized  Cost  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  System  as  Esti- 
mated by  Its  Chief  Engineer.* — in  our  issue  of  April  15  t»e  gave  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  similar  to  the 
one  that  will  be  given  here.  Both  these  estimates  were  presented 
as  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  their 
hearing  of  the  "Spokane  Rate  Case."  Since  the  object  of  the  hearing 
was  to  ascertain  the  reasonableness  of  rail^pay  rates  on  the  X.  P. 
and  on  the  G.  N.  railways,  the  railways  naturally  claimied  a  high 
physical  value  for  their,  property-.  .  As  stated  in  our  April  15  issue, 
Mr.  Halbert  P.  Gillette,  testlfyfng*  iii' behalf  of  the  city  of  Sjiokane. 
claimed  that  the  estimates  presented  by  the  railways  were  much  too 
high,  frequently  being  liigh'  riot 'ohry'as  fo  unit  prices  but  as  to 
quantities.  -..•      ■  li-  ra   r \;  ;£,•  .      -   _,-  r 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hogeland,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, presented  the  following  as  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
ing the  railway  new  at  present  prices. 

The  mileage  of  the  Great  Northern  under  operation  April  1,  1907, 
was  ; 

'    Miles. 

,  Main    track.  .,.,./...  m.  .i .  .^ 6,52.3.09 

Second,  3d.  4th.  5th  and  «ia»  .track 112.25 

Side   track '. . '.:.......... 1.480.24 


Grand  tofal  pX,  aU  tracks 8,115. 5S 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  May  6,   1908. 
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'Mt.  Hogelahd's  testimate  of  the  cost  was  presented  In  the  following 
mlmmariKed  fof m : 

1.  Engineering    $  6,870,187 

2.  Right  of  way  and  Station  grounds.'. .. '''*t,067,532 

1^           3.   Grading     ..................  .;...u.  98,098,88»      .;]■ 

;,           4.  Tunnels ,. ♦. 7,447,620      .^   •,„ 

5.  Bridges,  trestles  ahd  culverts.  ....... .  17,953,028 

6.  Ties     ..i..  ......  ....  ..t-;.  ■  18;690,731       v/.  H 

^..           7.  Rails     ..,.,,.4f..,.^f.f...g,.....  31,054,392 

8.  Track    fastenings. ...  .*;X  ....^  .'Ivh  .' .  7,375,495 

li-          9.   Frogs  and   switches. .'.:;.?;'.!. /J^v'H  .',.  904,450 

Xy  ,7, .1,0.   Ballast 10,509,000 

,           11.  Track    laying   and    surfacing 6,998,409 

b::r.    ;  12.   Fencing  right   of  Way. 760,815 

•<•:         13.  Crossings,   Cattle  guards  and  signs....  1,922,160       iu.i.! 

14.  Interlocking  or   signal  apparatus 386,190 

15.  Telegraph   lines 2,198,283 

t».:        16.   Station  buildings  and  fixtures.  .  . 3,276,300 

17.   Shops,   roundhouses  and  turntables.  .  .  .  3,667,900 

"■         1.8.   Shop  machinery  and  tools 1,779,692 

y.'^-^  ''J  19.  Water    stations 1,983,335 

20.  Fuel    stations 575,700 

21.  Grain  elevators 2,708,100 

22.  Storage   warehouses 276,500 

23.  Docks  and  wharves 1.222,900 

.j     .24.  Gas    making    plants 15,000 

'25.   Miscellaneous     structures 3,194,850 

■-'V''vr26.  Track  and  bridge  tools 142,877 

.{•27.  Stores  and   supplies  -on  hand  Feb,  28, 

.,   ^                1907    -.  ..tt^,.,^^ .-■••f  5,395,463 

-''^3  *8.  Contingencies     ...'.'???'!';'?...' ..i^.  ..'.'^  .  15,291,252 
lis    •    48. -EJquipment  : 

•/i.t  .  r  ■ij;!j, rliOcomotiv.es    $10,756,324 

T  ,      Passenger    cars 4,915,764 

Frt.  cars  and  other  equip.  25,249.096 

•'   •    '         --i- — 40,921.1»4 


vn/; 


Total J373, 688,224 

30,  General  and  legal  expenses  (1  %).....     .3,736,882        ;•  " 

.^'      ■      '    'Total    .;J..... ..i;;^.'..V... $377,425,106 

.<jn,     3i.  Interest, during  conatr.i  tlft9^ )>.<.,••••     37,742,510 

Grand  'toial.''.'../lV. $416,167,616 

.     .    '?  ;;/    oj   vn   v.  /j-  ■_.■■.:        ■.  ..; 

Engineering  was  estimated  at  3%  of  all  items  requiring  engineer- 
inig;  supervision,  being  all  items  except  items  2,  26,  27,  29,  30  and  31. 

-  Right  of  way  and  station  grotmds  were  estimated  by  the  Right  tft 
Way  Department.  ■     ^i  'jiir 

i^The  grading  was  estimated -asftaUowk:  ._    .  'i T 


27,018  acres  clearing  at   $82.50 $   2,228,985 

340,000  sq.  rods  grubbing  at  $1.65 561,000 

165,438,650  cubic  yards  earth  at  $0.81 ..........    51,285,9'82 

33,973,850  cubic  yards  hardpan -at  $0.45-.... 15,288,008 

8,441,860  tubic  yards  loose  rock,  at  .$0.55 «   .4,643,023 

12,771,-060  cubic  yards  solid  rock  at  $1.10 14,048,166 

1,766,675  cubic  yards  riprap  at  $2.00 ,..   .  3,531,350 

92,500  cubic  yards  retaining  wall  at  $9.00: ; .'. . .  i        '832.500 
194,250  cubic  yards  slope  wall  at  $3.50 679,875 

Total     grading V^V.  /^^ff^  .-J^^Vl-i'i'lVV^i^nogMiF 


iii-tt 
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Ur.  Homeland  testified  that  the  quantities  of  grading  were  arrived 
at  as  (ollovri :  "For  82%  of  the  mileage  of  the  system  the  actual 
quantities  moved  in  construction  were  obtained  from  Engineerins 
Department  rtcords.  For  the  balance  of  the  B>-8tem  the  quantities 
could  not  be  obtained  in  that  way,  because  no  records  were  avail- 
able; and  they  w«re  estimated  from  profiles  and  by  comparison  with 
adjacent  portions. of  the  system  where  the  quantities  were  known. 
To  these  quantit.es  were  added  the  quantities  moved  since  con- 
struction, in  widening  banks,  reducing  grades,  taking  out  sags,  filling 
bridges  and  widening  and  deei>eniDg  cut8>.  The  result  being  the 
actual  quantities  as  nearly  as  possible  to  arrive  at  same,  required  to 
make  the  roadbed  as  it  exists  to-day." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Hogeland's  estimate  gives  an  average  of 
33,250  cu-  yd&  of  excavation  i>er  mile  of  main  track,  distributed 
ttaua:     - 

Per  cent. 
Earth     75.0 

^^^oc^:::::::::::::::ih^:i:?t^K^:::i::^li 

Solid     rock ........^.......^..     «.8 

.:  ,:  -.'Total    »„.»„.,. iJkgxs.JiUkBO.0 

Mr.  Hogeland  testified  that  the  part'  of  die  Gf.'i^r.  east  ofc  Havre 
(4,553  miles  of  main  line)  averaged  27.760  cu.  yds.  per  mile, 
whereas  the  line  west  of  Havre  (2,082  miles  of  main  line)  averaged 
45,250. 

Mr.  Homeland  gave  the  percentages  as  fojlows : 

East  of 
ai  .V    .......  . 

Havre. 

OO.St Per  cent. 

Earth     ..,   88l4 

Hardpan -r^.^rtp*  •  •n'>- 1  •M'iiT'i ""  •   I?-? 

Loose    rock.:."......... 1.1   , 

So)pd   rock. ,,.  :„^^j  |ipj     , 

Total 100.0  rtO.O 

lifr.  Cniette  testified  that  Mr.  Hogeland's  estimate  of  yardage 
per  mile  was  much  too  high,  and  cited  actual  records  of  the  G.  N. 
in  the  state  of  Washington  where  much  of  the  heaviest  grading  on 
the  G.  N.  is  found.  But,  as  we  shall  publish  in  detail  Mr.  Gillette's 
quantities  and  estimates  of  cost  of  each  of  the  railway  sj-stems 
in.  the  state  of  Washington,  the  reader  tnay  mak*  icomparisons  for 
himself.  vJc     lo    .  ':q 

.  .'!.;j':    «■-!;>/  rr 

Mr.  Hogeland  arrived  at  his  unit  price9  as  l^Uo^l^; 

Clearing:  Per  acre. 

Contract     price. i 175.00 

Transporting  men,  tools  and  supplies 7.50 

Total    $82.50 
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b^^n-r^   -Grubbing:  »J,  ^'^^  Per^q! Vo^' , , 

i^^in:  eionvract  price .".  .^3^,\  .,....,. ,  ..'Ul.50    '^   ■"* 

-Ib-.vjii  ■.■1,3^9^3)1  :■>•■•••  fv  •,»:j;s;ff'»f«  jiJ?'"-  -Jj;'!*-  ni  .b-jri!-"  •  •  •  .  .$  1<65  Moon 
.'Ulw  noe;BaiTth:>    Mi  !•:--;  s;'j!ft(Mii  mjil  biJaratJBn  •->  Pei?  cu. yd^ldji 

.n'wonii'Ooirixact  price  xip-tb  IvftOOwf to' hanA  /J/0".  Jv..;j.,<.$0.2S     ;i;{.ba 
-«o  >   •-.•S^^'^haul     . ... . . , , . .,..,.  ..„. ....,;.)..,  .  .,.-..^. .:..,,...-.-. 0.035,,,:,    oT 

Transporting,  men,,  etc. ,. . , 0.045. 

>|r,!l!f>    ■-  :     >  ....       '        i.i-ta  aiiiaLii)y!  ,fe>f;r'.'-  ■.  ■•  •  ■■    i.,    r  ,.■  :-.-)!n}a 

t)ii.i  Total.  ■•  .aiiX.  .,<i..'4  4.:8al«yq9ati.tu, 50.31"Mf)hd 

oJ  t,           Hardp&n:     "   •      ^  «^  okii».aoq  an  y! .                    Per  cu.  t^'^-o 
Contract  price  up  to  l.tf^Hi  "ftl  .n*."!^-?  .-l*.  ?i'.  ': $0.3S      ''^•«™ 

Total $0.45     :«uri> 

Loose  rock :  Per  cu.  yd. 

■  "Contract  price  up  to  1,000  ft SP,.i5- 

'OVeriiaui  .....::;..:::;:::::::.';;::  .•;:::::  •.  .0:0.45 
Transporting  men;  •  etc. : ; : ". ; ; . ; ". ; ; ; ; ; : ; :  ^i,,,, . .  ']^,-^^p 

'  Total  •.:;.;;.;....•..;;:.::;;::;;;:;:.;  f.".''!  .W?F 
Solid  xock : "Pftvcu.  yd. 

^^v.i'  §v2S'!'!?^"^.'f:.^i??.?^::^'>i':!«'?«Hi^?:^i:*o:^^^^  ■■'■^ 

.9lirn     Transporting  men^  i^etc.'i..-^;  viij ,  .O'ivi .  Vlk^X  Au. .  ■OlOBS'-  -'.*) 

bQ%Bn^'faJi^iiX  /tiiiin  lo  sallfu  S80,S)  aiv«H  Vo  ig^weatl  tnU  fl/'.^iariw 

To^J,,  ..,,.......;.;...; ;.......  ..i. ..?1.10  Q^^.a^ 

Riprap:  Percu.  yd. 

Contract     prlcef; ;  j  '.I.  j .;  .r«i}tfTno.i.'»j7.  ?CQ  .^Xi^l  Al«4^R|lt>  ''I'^ 

-    ^    Ove^iiaul  or   train  service 0.35 

^      *"  Transporting,     etc 0.15 

jn&-,  Total.  ...... .,tj, $2.00 

e    Retainirig' \eall : Per  cui  yd. 

teontract  priie   (concrete  "or  rubble) . . . . . .,,  r^-,  ■  -^^^t-'^'fi 

^ain    service::::::::::::::::::::::.  ;::r'JZ,^..i%W 
transporting  men,  etc: .': ; ; ; ; ; .• ; ; ; ; ; . ; ; ; ; ; ??.': .  .'"6.7^ 

0  oTptal      .  .  ,.)Ji......,.^^^...,^^..u^^..'.-.-.:'.::'.'- i  $9.00 

©885-.-;v    S^°P®  '^*";^    ^— ...'-nH     -'^     -'^'     '■-'-  ^^1:  CU,  y^ 

M      .  JContract     pric^. , $2.50  , ,  ->wv 

.VI  ..)  f^rain    iterviceT. 0.75   '  ^ 

no  a    iTrani^MHttag  «Wn,etteiv»..-W..i. .......  .^. ....  ."«;35"'t'  n« 

R'o;i,     ■'      "    ''•.v,>>t)  III  firiilifiiii  lliula  9W  ai;  .JijH     .bni/o"!  at  .K    {>  oiff 
8nT)  Total ,  J.  .,^^f..  -|^.  .j^,,,,,;  •■»,, . y,jf,.y.  -iny  •^jrjjiTft »'•'',•  iftM '^-vTrl f riJiup 

lollt  is  interesting  to  not©  In  thlseonnectlon  that  t^e 'actual  yardag'e 
of  excavation  on  about  700  miles  of  tlie  G.  N.  in  tiie  slate  of 
Wa^ington  was  26,000  cu.  yds.  per.  mile  for  the  original  .con- 
struction in  tfi^'^rly  'SO^s;  arid  th:at  thie  hem  6f  "oveifhaul"'  actually 
averaged  le^b  than  i^  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  every  yard  of  material 
excavAted, 'as  compared  with  the  4%  cts.  estimiatod  by  IVfi*.  Hoge- 
land.  The  free  haul  lltnit  w^s  1,000  ft.  Much  the  same  Criticism 
also  ap pli.es  to  Mr.  Hogeland's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
men  and'  Supplies  to  and  from  the  site  of  the  -work.'   '  ' ' 


Mr.  Hogeland's  estimate  of  tunnels  was  as  follovrs: 

5,232  Un.  'ft  unlJntd  single  tmck  tunnel  at  $70 . AJ  366,240 

17,34*  lln.  £t.  timber  lined  single  track  ttntnel  at  J 120. ,  ;  ';7. 081, 520 
6,139  ttn.. ft.  coacrete  lined  single-track  tuimel  <BouWer) 

at     1175 ...  .  ......... .  ..............  .-.•.  .FiV. . .    1,074,325 

13,813- Hn.  ft.  concrete  lined  single  track  tunnel  (Caacatldi 

at     f  195>.. ....•.•..............•.■......•.■.•.•.•..•.■..•.•.  .IV7'.^   2,693.535 

5,141  lln.  ft.  concrete  lined  double  track  tunnel  at  Seattle, 

>  ,  ;(M49|000.   two-thirds  to  O^fN^eti.  .^u.-.  j.  i>J.  luvlH'<-^i'^.  i^'lii^dl.OOO 

Total  :^}.-^^.fr^.r:'i::':y:m4ts2o 

...  w 

•Bh©  unit  prices  were  arrived  at  as  follows:      -       ' 

0'<  Uhlined  tunnel : u^,;,  .     fM^M-  '^ 

"Contract  price  fbr  stdAd&fd'  uhlfried  "---"-n'    ijj'yt'ftt 

'Extra  excavation ; . ; .' ; .' . . . ; . . . . .  .■..;...■.■ «!oo 

Tfap^cwrti^g  ^^n,  tp5)lj^,  fupp^^^.-^etc. .......  ^^y::^.iiO 


Total 


.ffolpo 


Timber  lined,  tunnel : "  Per  Tin.  ft. 

Contract  price- for  -standard'  unlrnefl  ?•  ciion $    "r,  no 

Enlargement  for  timber  lining Mini) 

Timber  and  iron  In  place :;,"  •"> 

Tran^>Orting  men,   etc. !0.i}o 

...$i"200«0 


oo 


00  doncrete. lined  tunnels :      Par U^^t. 

oa!"j; i(Bouu>KK.TcNjnn-.V *J  ^2r 

.-^ir-fc  ,....tl       Cll 

Excavation     ... ".'.'. . .". .'. '..,'.'. ^ ,,,,,,,,,,,, t^..t%99iO0 

Temporary   Umber'  Ifriih'g 20.00 

Permanent   masonry    lining. ..  .|i,^f...  .-••.  ^.  <  .,.45.00 
Transporting  men,  etc V'-tStt -'•»>•' 

Total    .,;;;.;;;;;;:;:;:;;;;;;;.........,.. 4;,:;a^ 

(Cascade  Tuxjf^^g  ^^  „j  tff5''.-t^ 

:  aJiavIiio  ©Q   ;  ^PerlUi.  ft 

Excavation.  ....,.,,,,..,,,, .,.. ,.>%  »5.*0 

Temporary  |£imber  . liping, ,,,.,..,,, ^.-j     ibDO 

Permanent  'concrete . Uning. »vjuj     fiO-.WD 

Transporting'  men,  .^tC- ■xi'i'i     4&.W) 

Total     ....!„! :^.^^*.^..''.l.'f.^in9l00 

ftrldrM/'tr^«^'Wa"c«rJ^?    .''.novL;-,  .■<;•:  t    -..- |^  i=u:0 

'    I'stoTt^arch    rMinneapoliS"),  1,770  tfnl  i^t'...?'"    867,000  \/r  • 
260  steel  bridges.  With  riiasonry  pters;  53,557  "  ""t  "^'•' 

lin.     ft 6,941,645 

3,934   timber  trestles,  429.851  lin.:«t.-.. 5,216.480 

189  Howe  ;trus«  spans.  19;»96.iin.  ft.. . .. .  .a  ■     -90»,47'8 

4,940    perriiapen.t    eulvertSf..  aoi.'.  i Ui  ^^  <J. .  ^^l.'ia^ft8to•8§ 
4(021    tim'bex  culverts. .  .tn.  ^  .a.Xsa  .0u2  .^^ainMOIjIfllld 

^vTptal,. ............. .,„..,.. $17,9&»J028 

Mr.  Hpgelapd,  (|i^  aot,  g^ye..4^e  ajvu^ber  of  pounds^  oi.  £teel,;^ar4|i.ge 
of  masonry,  etc.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  vi^ed  the  following 
unit  pHce's.'^to  "whlchhe  SUbse(Ji»6at;ly  ^d^  %  c^  per^li^B:  per  mile 
for  transporting  the  materials,  so  that  these  unit  prices  do  not  in- 
clude thei-cost  of- transporting  the  materials: '  '  "^ 
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Steel  In  bridges:  .-  .-i;:  ■;  lo  oJKinij^)  s'l'uu.fiifijjohi^^ 
Contract  price  ready  to  erect,  f>;tK.li^oSti>Ifim4u.  .f66a90  •-  ' 
Mm  and  shop  inspecilQjif . . . .  m..  i,*ifiii.  iu'dtaiu  .\>       .75 

Erection     i. . .; ...,........;....  iyftni',  .>!«4»u%)».-    12.0:0 

Painting ,      2.25 


Total     ?80.00 

This  is  equivalent  to  4  cts.  per  lb.  erected,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
©f  transportation  from  St.  Paul. 

Masonry:   ^i^oUoT  e.                     -^s  &-j4w  a^oHfPercu.ydi' 
,     First    class AerHW-U  <yjoiJ<12.00 

■  c^^^e'^'^-K}::-:^:^^^^^  l:So 

00. Excavation,  coffer  dams,  pumping," eftfc./vai'fitijlli*'' 
Timber  trestles :  r ,  , ,  ,•! 

Timber  in  place,  per  M 131.60 

Piling  in  place,  per  ft ;  liuriyj  .ijjuii.usUt      0.35 

Wrought  iron,  per  lb..  .„..,,,..,,.,,- .„,.^,  .;,^... ,     0.05 

^J;  ^BVelght  to  be  added. 

' Howe  tw^s.  spans.: ,   .   ,.    ■..-    -...    Per  lin.  ft. 

44   ft. . ." ..$18.50 

«0  ft. ...•.•..-.... . .  ...•.•....•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.■•  .V;    27.00 

75   ft i«k'iiiiiuiJjaoU.d4ikV'.  -34.00 

87%    ft 35.50 

100   ft ...i:ji-^i^*-iT:.iUiQU'Jv£ii 37.50 

125    ft 42.00 

'160   ft ....!.>.•.•.....•. •.■.v.,vvv-.'.iVi ■•»•"•• ..  •    45.00 

Freight  to  be  added.       .-^niiiil    '.jnoeiun   j,:.^.. 
Howe  truss  timber,  per  mv.\V.?^.fr!^.f^}V^'.%25.00 
Rods,  plates,   etc ...i j.     0.03 

^    'Bolts   .;..;  ............;•.;:;;;'.  i '.; ; ; ;  '.■.■.■.....    0.026 

Freight  to  be  aAa^:'^'^  m/.^.'^aD) 
.;'i   iVitrifled  pipe  culverts:  Per  lin.  f t 

12«in.    pipe $0.25 

l&-ln.    pipe 0.50 

24-ln.     pipe 1.15 

«7-ln.    pipe 1.52 

Freight  to  be  added. 

Cast  Iron  pipe  culverts,    $30  per  net   ton,   plus  freight 
Mr.   Hogeland  estimated   2,SS0   ties  per   mile  of  main  track  and 
2,750  per  mile  of  isid.e  irafik.  at  the  .following  .cost : 


Delivered  on  right  Af  way.  .'.•i'-.i  .  i  Vi 'z*:;!  .1  ■. $0.48 

Train  service  and  loading  artd  hattdHn^?.' i' 0.09 

Bumettlzlng  14   of  all  ties  at  16  cts 0.04 

Transporting  500  mL  at   %  ct   ton  mile 0.21 

TKytal     $0.82 

*^-Se  eisthnated  8,880  sets  of  switch  ties  as  follows  per  set: 

y   iv'     F.  o.  b.  mill,  per  M. $60.00 

Transporting  500  milbs,  per  M. 15.00 

Total    ,;.>.,»,„«►  *,d*.jt.] • . . $75.00 


-ni   ]or!   <)f 


\..        RAIJ^WAYS.  ^,1^x1  ^^ 

The  rails  for  the  main  track,  averaged  6S.I  Iba  per  yd.  and  <or 
the  side  track  60  Lbs.  five  rails  per  mile  were  added  for  "repair, 
rails,"     The  cost  of  rails  was  estimated  to  be;  l<HUiml'ftj 

Per  gross  ton. 

F.  o.  b.  St.  Paul.  Including  handling fSai^O 

Transp.  80©  miles  at>  Mi  ct,  ton  mile 4.00 


Total     $36.00 

Angle  bars  were  estimated  at  liT,€00  lbs.  per  mile  ci  M&  track 

at  a  cost  of:         oiSJ   u.      .     ...  -i.!  .  !;•  . 

i-  Per  net  ton. 

P.'  o.  b.  *St  Paul. $40.00 

,qf.      Traosportlng  800  mil«>s 4.00 

*«i-  ■ 

Total     , ..$44.00 

Bolts   and    nuts  were   estimated   at  1.800  lbs.   pef  ndle  of   main 
track  and  1,500  lbs.  per  mile  of  side  track,  at  a  cost  of: 

„  Per  net  ton. 

i  F.  o.  b.  St,  Paul „ $64.00 

Transporting  800  miles 4.00 


,       ToUl    $58.00 

Spikes    were'  estimated    at    6.300    lbs.    per    mile    of    track,    at    a 

cost  of:  ■  ', '.V 

'  ^  Pernet  ton. 

F.  o.  b;  St.  Pauli . .". $42.00 

Transporting  800  miles 4.00 


Total  ;<»rt.n4^B-»i-«*«.nfKx^-M--     •• $46.00 

Tie  plates  were  estimated'at  2^,000  lbs.  per  mile  of  track  where 
fully  tie  plated  (or  5  lbs-  per 'tie  plate),  and  it  was  assumed' 
that  2,451  miles  were  fully  tte'  iilatM  and  i;950  miles  half  ti»' 
plated,  as  a  cost  of:       •  ;    ' 

Per  net  ton. 

F.  o.  b.  St  Paul $45.00 

Transporting  .8QQ  jnilgss 4.00 


Total    ....  .'r:^  J": .;..............;.........  $49.00 

It  was  assuiriefd  that  T5V  mllei  fSf'^itk  #ei^  -pirovidisd  wfth  rail 
braces  at  2,000  braces  per  mile,  at  a  cost  of  10  eta  per  brace. 
Summary  of  track  fast^iirngs:  '  -VVj   j'/  VoiiVn   ' 

Angle    bars $3,090,736^ 

Bolts  and  nuts 431,288 

Spikes     ...■.■.»•.'.•.  v ^ I '.  v.  1  vv  V i  V ^ I »»■»**  V-* »».«  •  1, SOI, 284 

Tie    plates. ..4.... ^.. 2,399.187 

c:     Rail   brac«Bfe.oi*it.ia.flr«w:. •*!;;. -..r-'t.J..,;;Jte;.:J    150.0QO     ijr 

w'  iiili  i^f  ths  ,r<iO-y  — '. r^-Trt.'    >^ifl) 

Total .^.rf^ .n.i-!M?^.nBcn  lo 
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■>qirr['n3llllette' -t^stlrifech'  !lSat"fhe^  Itetos •  %^i-fe  fbU»Btahtla11y  correct 
eidept'  asto  the  number  dt  'fle-'platya>,''vrtli9i  ^ttli  Very  much  over- 
estimated. •;.  inif^')  >,iiw  siic-r  lo  J^< 
f  .  -  ■  -   . 

.Frogs  and  switches;.!  ;,.(j  _,  ;;,.,i  ij  ,!■  ■!  .7;-  ,;  ,,  "^ 
Gomplete.turnout,.f,  o.  b.St  Paul'  (.BplMalbat^i^.  ^isBtOiOr 
Trajisp.  800  mi.  at  1/2  ct.  ton  mile.  ^\tif  ..jAifeO»i',     7.50 


'■■■■'  •:■ TT- 

Total     $92.50 

8.880  turnouts  (except  ties)   at  |f92.50. .  .^  .u  .  .|821,400 
302  crossing  frogs  at  $275 83,050 


is 


.$904,450 


••••:::••••••• ::!!Ti/j?if- 

The  "complete  turnout"  includes  switch  s^kiid  and  bolts,  lamp, 
switch  points,  connecting  and  tie  rods,  plates,  rail  braces,  clips, 
frog  and  guard  rail,   but  does  not  include  cross  ties. 

Mr.  Hogeland  estimated  that  3,750  miles  of  ^ther  main  track 
averaged  3,000  cu.  yds.  of  gravel  ballast  per  mile,'  and  that  l,90ftj 
miles  averaged  2.250  cu.  yds.  per  mile.  Of  the  1,480  miles  of  side 
track,  he  estimated  that  950  miles  were  ballasted  with  1,500  cu. 
yds.  per  mile.  This -made  a  grand  total  of  16,950,000  cu.  yds.  of 
ballast  on  the  system,  the  cost  of  wliich  was  estimated  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 
j,        Loading,    unloading,    putting    under    track    and 

dressing     track $0.27 

Maintenance  and  repairs  of  steam   shovels 0.05 

Train  service,  hauling,  repairs  and  rental  of  equip- 
ment, transp.  of  men,  tools  and  supplier 0.30 

o     "'■  '      .a-ilixn  V.1O8  miiivx-     r~' 

Total ...;.. .$0.62 

Mr.  6lllfette  testified  that  this  estimate-  of  unit  cost  'was  fully  50 
per  cent  more  than  the  actual  cost  as,  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Gk.  N.  and  that  gravel  ballast  could  b^  plape^  fpr,  Iqa?  than,j40  /jfl^j 
per  cu.  yd.  under  existing  conditions.,     /  :  ,;  ,  ,     '    k-:    u.di 

Mr.  Hogeland  estimated  the  cost  of  track  laying  and  surfacitig  as 
follows:    :  , 

'    • '    '  I     ■:■  Per  mile. 

Curving  rails,  laying  and  surfaolngU.s  *.V.  ;■.'.. i<$350.00 

L>abor  of  tie  plating  (average) 45.00 

Train  service  and  rental  of  equipment  and  haul- 
ing to  f rorit ..............  . .  ....  •.  .  •.  .  •. .  -.-..•..   990.00 

Transporting  men,  supplies,  etc .,.....,.  ^^     50.0 (). 


Total     $8.'?"5.00 

8.115.58  miles  at   $835 ...;.:  .$6,776,409 

8,880  switches  placed  at  $25 220,000 


Total $6,998,409 

Mr.  Gillette  testified  that  the  item  of  train  service  was  abbut 
three  times  higher  than  the  actual  cost,  and  that  the  transportation 
of  men,  etc.,  was  even  more  excessive. 


Mr.  Hogeland  eslimared  4.611  milee  of  right  of  Way  fietaces  at  i&e 

foUowins  cost  per  mile  :  '•    '■-'-:"* 

PermlRi.   -'■«:•!' 

-,;-     Standard    fSnce $15«i  H,  ^''S'^" 

?raia  service  distributing  materials 14>.Mwb   xnjs 
ransportlng  men.   etc .^ffHtttsta  bW 

Total .. ,  .v.. . , ,, ,i-k $165.00 

He  ^fmated  th«  cost  of  crossings,  cattle  gp^ds  and  signs  aa 
follows: 

6.685.34  miles  of  176  for  cattle  giiards.  signs,  etc. I    497.650 

58  steel  highway  bridges  (overhead ) 1.344.nf"i 

Timber  bridges    (overhead) ^^"^  ri  > 


Total 


Interlocking  and  signal  apparatus 

Interlocking    

Block   signaling 


■''Total i;;>t.,i?o 

TelegrR''*'  ur^^c  ■ 

L;i  '  48' 

M.  i6 

Train     ser\  ice I'i.tia^.wO 

Transp.   men.   tools,  iiiaterial.  etc 219,»9S.22 

Quadruplex    instruments,    batteries,    furni- 
ture, etc..  in  8  main  offices !'j.22'  CiO 

Total    ... ..... ..,,....., ^.;,l:^^..^:..iO 

TWs  f»  e«rnlvalent  to  the  f oll&klng  cbsl  per  mile  of  telegraph  line: 

'      '  Per  mile. 

Labor     '..... %  >8.00 

Materiad     ^:r^^i»t*t 20O.0© 

Train   ser\-ioe , .^ 2. 5© 

Transporting  men.   etc 3.'?. 00 

Quadruplex    instruments,    etc 2.50 


Total 5336.00 

Mr.  Gillette  testified  that  this  was  an  excessive  estinaate.  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  state  of  Washington  was  concerned,  the  G.  N. 
did  not  own,  a  large  part  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  that,  in  fact, 
it  was  the  common  practice  for  railways  to  share  the  ownership  of 
the  lines  with  telegraph  companies,  as  shown  by  the  accounting 
records  of  tho  railways  : 

Passenger  depots : 

Seattle     (one-half    interest) I    295.000 

Spokane    137,500 

Grand    -Forks 37,500 

Pargo  -. i  * » i  *         41,800 

Sioux     City ^j^^^^.  180,000 

Minneapolis  union   depot 342.500 

2^  other  passenger  depots  of  brick  or  stone.  .       419.600 
T05   frame  passenger  and  freight  depots. .  .  .    1.226.700 

T4  freight  depots  of  brick  or  stone...... 422.900 

Frame  freight  houses '     172.800 


Total ....f  3,276.300 
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The  St. ,  Paul  union  deoot  (of  which  th© :  Gi >  N.  ownte  ; one-ninth 
Interest)  and  the  Superior  depot  (of  which- the  G.,  N.  owns  one-; 
third  interest)  are  not  included  above,  but  are  included  under 
"right  of  way  and  station  grounds.".  Mr,  Hogeland  did  not  give 
any   dimensions  of  buildings,   so   thsH?' ft;  Ife'^ttripi'aet^dabl^&i'tt^l  check 

his  estimates.       ■  •    -ji ->   •  ■ 

Shops,  roundhouses  and  turntables ; ;  . ;    r 

Shop,    Superior 91,000"""^'"'^ 

Shop,     Barnesville ..^y,  ^iir.n.  .loJ.uI*  .'U\  ;-  17, 500*. "t 

Shop,   Sioux   City.  .  .  ,  ,  ..t;»,f{«»v4.j  .wisbi'ui  ;6j.  .  12,500  '''^• 

Shop,    Devils    Lake , , , , .  vfciijstiaavo) .  fc.  .  eO.OOOu'J" 

Shop,    Havre.... 91,000 

Shop,    Great   Falls 42,000 

Shop,    Spokane 124,800 

Shop,    Everett 70,200 

Roundhouses,   frame,    88   stalls,   at   ?1,400 123,200 

Roundhouses,   masonry,   554    stalls,    at   $2,100  1,163,400 

Boiler  houses,  power  houses  and  small  Shops  216,000 

Turntables,    frame,    10,    at    $1,800 18,000 

Turntables,    steel,    57,    at    $6,500 ...  370,500 

Cinder    pits 140,000 

Store  houses,  oil  and  sand  houses  and  scrap 

bins  ..,...-..•.•.. . . . . ...  .-.■...  ... . . ....  198,000 

''^EWtiiit'C. .  '^.•■••.■'••.•'y.'t-y.\.i:,-.t:, $3,667,900 

Water   statiWfir;^     •p,-»l->itwf    ^itf.rnr   ■ 
420   water   stations    (at   $4,7^2)'.' .'1'.^'. '.':...  .$1,983,325 
This  includes  tanks,  pump  houses,   pumps,   engines,   wells,   reser- 
voirs  and   all  appurtenances   of   water    statiops.      ^t  wil,!   be  noted 
that  thi^ , supplies  one  station  every  16  miles  of  road. 

iFuel  'StAtloos;     .  '  ,       '     ' 

Slstandard  coaling  stations  at  $9.500 $  ^544, SOO 

5'2'  platforms  •  coaling    stations,    portion    with 

II ^fenes  and   buckets,    $600 31,200, 

Total $    575,700 

Graf n '  elevators : 

MlnneapoUfi'  ..:. $    240,00<^     '" 

Superior,   A  and   X. 823,100.?-.   Ji.rU 

.    Suppriflr,  S.,  (st^el) ^•^•I§"jl29^'""  f>fb 

•  ■'■\  peame,  femith'rCove •      108,600  ^^..,^  ,, 

l^i;^^,J.:rotaxJ\'J!'..-.. $2,708,10O.»iI   of!J 

Storage  warehouses :  n    toafnooeT 

Superior,    flour   shed ,....$    142,i&0 

Five  wool  houses, .,,,,,,,  t  j-iv.jni .  ;t»Rw'-.suni  19,800 
Seattle,  warehouse,   Smithls  Cove, , . ..      -113, 900 

i.^oUi  ...,,,;,,,;..;,;;,;.;,....;;; ^\TyluiMOi 

'^'tidcks  and  wharves  (inclnain^^(|irpdging). :  '/        ■'■"^lA 

Superior  >{o.  ,1,.,;;.  .,;,;  yf.,f-ni  IvHSt.-t'*!.  •  v •  .$    175,00^: 

Superior  No.  2,^^^  .y^u-y -htir •;'.*.,■■■■■  ■  .2o'rXX; 
Superior  Nos.  5  arid. J?„ and  machfnenr. >,,.,,.-,  449,600' 
Sfjattle*  Smith's  Cove  dock. . , , , ,  tuofnnyii  -i-ikti*-,  iol7,<iOO 

o9?p>i,:.,.:...,, ,.n.i2i,^^ 


RAILWATS:  1873 

Miscellaneous  structures: 

General  office  building,  St  Paul |  590,000 

Division    office    building 18,000 

Boarding    houses 87,500 

Section  houses,  bunk  houses,  band  car  houses  853,500 

Ice  houses 107,600 

Stock     yards 157.600 

Track    scales •-^•' •rMfWnc'fctrir ^-'.250 

Snow  Bheds .-.  .?:!*™!rv?: 2s>5.ooo 

Bnow    fences .....■.■.■.■.■..■.'. 450.000 

Loading    platforms ^^^^^'^1.'..^  . . .  71,000 

Quarry   and   crusher   planU.  ...1 45.000 

Tie  treating  plant ..........'.• 8." .000 

Commissary    buildings. ...... .' 1  '.OOO 

Miscellaneous   buildings. .... . 327,500 


Total     ?3,1»4,860 

Mr.  jHogeland  allowed  10  per  cent  of  items  3,  4,  5,  10,  11,  1«,  17, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23  and  25  for  "contingencies,"  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  the  work  due  to  unforseen  causes,  such  as  fireSi  floods, 
tornadoes,  accidents,  etc.  Mr.  Gillette  testified  that,  while  an  allow- 
ance for  "contingencies"  Is  certainly  permissible  in  e^tmating  the 
cost  of  projected  work,  it  1»  not  permissible  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  completed  work,  particularly  where  the  actual  costis.  are  on 
record  for  nearly  all  the  work,  as  is  the  case  of  the  <x.  $ii  ' 

In  estimating  the  interest  charges  djirlng  constructjon,  Mr. 
Hogeland  assunied  that  the  j^stem,  including  equipment,  would  be 
unproductive  for  a  period  of  two  yeara  He  assumed  that  It  would 
take  eight  years  to  reproduce  the  ^ystfttn,  1,000  miles  of  track  (main 
and  side)  being  built  per  year,  and  that  it  would  be  two  years 
after  the  begrinning  of  the  work  before  th«  first  1,000  miles  would 
produce  sufficient  rerenue- to  pay  interest  on  the  Inve^ment,  and 
so  on  with  the  rest.  Hence,  two  years  at  S%,Js  lOTc  of  the  total 
cost  to  be  charged  for  int£resl,,.'/;-v. "r';i ,*; 'y err  •»:> 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  estimate  with  the  actual 
interest  charges  as  taken  from  the  ledgers  of  the  different  railway 
companies  operating  in  the  state  of  Washington.  These  data  will 
be  published  in  this  journal  in  the  near  future,  along  with  the 
other  items  of  actual  cost  aus  asc^ta^^.-,fe(y  .^£r.  3^^|(^.4^  ;^e 
.Railroad  Commission  of  Washington.       '    .  .-ji.- :.:'•    -rf)   ^niLliL-'i     il 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  estUnatedhcoM  oT  tfie  N;-49. 
(published  in  our  April  15  issue)  we  append  the  estimated  coStzaf 
the  G.  N.,  by  items  per  mile  of  main  and  second  track,  as  deter- 
mined by  dividing  Mr.  Hogeland's  items  by   6,635.34. 

The  mileage  of  the  Great  Northern  under  operation  April  1,  1907, 
wajs: 

6,635.34  miles  main  and  second  tracks. 
1,480.24  miles  side    tracks. 


S,115.58  miles  total  tracks. 

.  .'  .  -  .  .      .  .  .        -  :      A 

There  are  only  112.2S  niiles  of  seccmd  track  included  in  the 
above,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is- Vi St  flaUe  of  aide  trdfck 
per  mile  of  main  and  second  track.     ^        ..       ^      ^ 
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:  aoiiJ !  Cost  of  i-epro- 

(>nn,oo?    I Ijb'I  JS   .r  duction'per  mile 

■' ■■    " ..  .«Sf"'"  =  ^^^  qfi^lri'^Jid 

A  '.Kp«uori  *inii.''  , .    .'  s,econ<^  track. 

(«ve86.24  miles.) 

'  1.  .Engineering     ;  .• ; ; ;  .•  .■ . . ;  .• . ;  .• ;  .•  .• : ;  .• ; .•  ?^^;*/. $  l.O-S^ 
2:  Kight  of  way  and  station  grounds.;.-. :'.;..  13,160 

f  Grading    ..■.■..•..■..•.•.•.•.•.■..•.■.■.•.•.•.•.•,•.•.,•;. . . .  r4,(y3i) 
■'.funnels-    .-.  . .  .■...•.;.•.•.■....■ ;; .•,-^,w-'- i.f^Tp 
Bridges,   trestles  and  cylverts.J'Svi  •'•>••  •  •  •      2,705 
D.    iies      I  ............  ..      >,,oiv; 

7.  Rails  ■ . .- ; . ; ;  .• ; . . ; ." ; ; ; ; ; .• : .- ; ; ;  ,-«nf  f?  '^  •  •  •  •  4,e$L 
•  8L  Track  fastenhigs.\\\:.\\-^t^i^}r^J'p.  .'■',.,  .  I,ll6 
"9:  Frogs   and'  switches/.-.-.-.-.-^Vi'i'l'l'yj^.  .^.'^'^^'.'l^  '  '  'M 

ID.  ;BaUast    TntM*^ 

IT.  Track  laying  and  surfaciTTg.-.-.'.-.-.".w.-i-.-. .  r''i/055 

■TI  .r.I  11:  atny.^?a\t?e  |S.Vds  and  signi^t^J^^.  7!^-'-^=!^  -M 
69eKfj'f>i4.  Intertocking  and  sigsnal  apparatus.  I>AA  .*^.2. .;  ^   ,i%00..  ,ei 

,8Loolt  16^-  Telegrapii    lines 1. . ,  i . .. -, .  ;i,,i .  .,i.«.  v    ',,!P3ft     u,yj 

,,  16.  Station  buildings  and  fixture^, .  . ,,  ..^  .,,:,  i^^,  vini 
-won.,  57_  Shops;  roundhouses  and  turnta-fclfts. , :.  • . ... .  •55'0'''''" 
erfJ  •?  18.  Shop'ttiachinery  and. tOolfel: :..'..  ?-.'VW.^'}';i>'-*"  west  o-jnB 
sdi        19.  Water     stations. .  .a  .;,...  .-v.  .^4 .  ,Jtow.  .fe^i»^^.^^(^O^J    tsoo 

23.  StOTag<i    warehouses';' K  ?.^.  .VV.y. '.»{'; . Vq.  Xh^"  t  ioi  ■  ' ' '  ^ 

iM       £?--2°*^^^   ^^'^   wharves.,.,.. j^.„j,jnh.^rH--sn»Bfnjl§§       ' 

24.  Gas  makmg  plants , ,^. ...,,.,.?. .         ,    2  . 

ad  L;:.  25.  Miscellaneous    strurtur^sl^.X".  .^jy.  ;fity,V?Pl'l^«'!  iWi'-'l' 
bfijov    26.  Track  and  bridge  tools,  /v.*  .i.>  i*oia»q.it.ic»\  ovii  i2i0  oiq/iu 

ntBH"  H-  ^^°\^  ami,  supplies  on  hand,„r{xnn'}TOT  «-<r  .  -ifASo  sjlal 

28.  Contingencies .-.  .\,  ..... .      ^.Suo      ^ 

29.  Equipment     ..■.■;.....;.■.•;.•;'.  .■■.^;X  .^."'-1':  .V-'.' 6.T7ff''    f'fl^« 

30.  General  and  tegal  expense^  ..•.  .mU.  io.  «.;i . . .         66B    r-jJlfi 

iBfbJ   ^r!J^^^^^    ^^^^,,  /    ;:_  .;.rox  o;^i   .^.^oH  ^    J^r  ;rpfM   '"  «" 
Deduct  right  of  way  and  statlotf'g^WfedS'Xi'^S'.'i^lXlW'  '«o» 
'^"^-'"  e^^k'exclu.  of  .right  o^^aF^'n^^  ?Va.  ^^^i'^^'ak''.  ^iOT?'   '\ 


xan-iu.  j)^ct '  eqiift^iridnt. . . .  .L '. ;'.  .'v'U  .'.:'^^ .  .'■.  .^i'^^  ♦'iT*  '"'•^'^"f 
e,,^  ffi<?D8|,  ,^^liisil,ye,Tof ,  lajids  j^n^;  e wlpjo>#n^-i - f  •  „4  •  lA?*^^itq  »d 
"Contract  Prices  Vor  f^allWa^' Work  IVt  th'6  State  of  WashTrtgton'.Wli. 
In  building  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.'  Paul  line  through  tHe 
Stat«  of  Washingtionvj  thejoontiradt  prtoe*  torfworlc^letatai  :lJiO«oWere 
a.3  follofws:  i.   'Il-i  '•■■/    (       ■<•.   <,\    Vv.ql-^  -wh  (if  n-orfniiduq) 

-79T^i.  n:i   ,j<9f;'v  hail   nif;tn    l.i  atiai   '!>a  amsJi  '<cd   .-^v&rag^ 

•  .  .(  am-jti  a'^fiijfasoH  .nM  ignibfvif)  yu'  pri«e  t 

J'it'r  ,r  fill  A  r   .  ••>^nIr  ;;T»rfj-ioS4  1,'?'-»r>  <■-{)  1o  ft1^iB^fi»Brfcffl  yd. 

Earth  excavation,  haul  300  ft.  or  less.  $0.17  to  $0.22 $e4*/ir 

Earth  excavation,  haul  300  to  1,000  ft.,  $0.21  to  ?0.27 0.23 

Hard  pan,  haul  1,000  .«L  or  IfesB;   $0.30  to"$0;43;  .',.■..".'.  .'..'.l    0.37 
Cement  gravel,  haul  1,000  ft.  or  less,  $0.36  to  $0.4t). . . . ;  J . .   0.38 

Loose  rock,  haul  1,000  ft.  or  less,  $0.33  to  $0.45 0.42 

Solid  rock,  haul  1,000  ft.  or  less,   $0.80  tdi$i;Oe,  .i-'i  .<;.  t.i  J ./.    0.90 

Riprap,   loose,   haul   1,000  ft.   or  less 0.75 

Itlprftp, i  hand"  placed,  'hAul  l;«00"ft:  or'lee*. .'... .  ilnu  . ;>7«.  c.-'l^i^ 
Oyerhaul*  for  ^a<?^  lOO.ft^!  beypr^d  A.Q90:*fe,*.  ««(.  <«-»  ol- •bofl'.^Mjj 

TZ      .         ,       ^     ,       .         ...^    •-' v..  ',WH&'''»y  ^"■8  n\r,m  \o  ollm  leq 
'Engmeering-Contracttng,  Dec.  15,  1909. 


■■■  other  pric«B  wereas  foIto)trs'foroMKex««trT«ntts:  'ii;'- 

Clearinjc.  per  Mcit-.   rtO.no  i,,  $30'X00. .  .: i\l^}b9 

Grubbing: 

Ties  ma': 

Tunnellni-  ASH 

Tuimel  eslari^enier.'  . ._,:^  .  .,j^ij^-^.  ^li.  .Xu  .I^^^^..-  iiSlM 

Tunnel  timber  in  j  , ^,8^^,  2§4M 

Lob  culverts,  r  t  r  ,  0.14 

.-,£)•-     . 

vVashingL^-..  c^i.  .i.^  o<*.i»-  v  v.  •»*- »^  •=«r  i..^  "vi-     ;.-  :....ijws. 

!'<■:  (  -1.  yd. 
Eartli'exeaTiH^V-)n.  *Ti:iu!  1  •  "is. '."-.'?.  .1  P.  .*a??.  ."  R'' tY 

".21/1 

".36  ,■! 

_ .  '    .1  fi 

iihell  ro^k,  liaul  i.OOO  t>  

Solid  rock,  haul  l.OOO  V  

lliiir.ili.   iiiLi.Si'.   h.i'.;l  l.M'j 


<4rui  1.50 


1*^' 


"n;;^ 


Square  ti'                                                                                                      .  2rt.no 

Flatted  lir.iuer  in  culverts,  per  lin.  ft 0.12 

Tunaei  in  nick  (16  x  24  ft.),  per  lin.  ft. ^3.00 

Tunnel,  extra  excavation,  per  cu.  yd ..—w-tVi  '  3-60 

Tunnel  timb^f  lining.  Including  Iron,  i)eir  J4.. .4-  20.90 

Piling,  per  Ifrl.  ft.,  cUf6ff.-.--^.,;.„  ,,^,L-.,; \  o.lO 

Piling  per  lin:  ft.-,  driven.  ..\r^...  .  ..'I' .' ,  ^  ^l-l  0.20 

44-ft.  Howe  tniss  bridge,  per  lin.  ft... ... . '.  .■.,_f'T,--*T  9.25 

« O-f t.  Howe  truss  bridge,  p6r  lin.  ft . ".  .  . .  W. .:.'.'.'..:.  :....!  13.50 

75  to  8*=<t.  Howe  truss  bridge,  per  lin.  ft 19.00 

100-ft.  Howe  truss  bridge^  per  Un.  ft - _.  .  Ittial ,  20.00 

120  to  125-ft.  Howe  truss  bridge,  -per  Iln.  ft 21.00 

15ft-ft.  Howe  triKSS  Viridee.  per  lin.   ft _i.«^, ,-,-.  ,  ,  28^00 

CQhcrete                                                                       -),  per  cu.   ■  6.00 
COfifCTet'-                                                                   :i^  compan 

<■  cu.   yd J. .  .-  ;=. 7.00 

Track  l,ayiii&  including  loa.diog  all,  naaiei  i«.i,  per  sfti|Ie.^  ».^^,  ^i  800<OO 

Switches  placed,  each. •  •  •  tf  — »  •  •  25.t>Q 

nkoing  tie  plates,  per  mile,  fully  tie  r>Iat€^. .  .\  V. ''. . .''.!'.  .•..  .r  7«'.00 
Ballast  (gvavel),  inoloding  track  siirtaclngl  per  en.  yd,il'jiju\' .{  OiST 

The  price  for  ballast  does  not  include  hauling  it,  whicK'was^one 
by  the  ,raHw^^  ^oippa^y.  ,Tb^  lff*F^^  ft>f  H«^e-  ft*us^  jbitidge;^  in- 
9l>ide  all  materials  except  the  ir9n,.;and  ail.  framing  an^  ea'eqting, 

R(»cor(^  ,of  Rapid  ConstrucJ^ion  on  the  C.  P.  Ry-,-^In- the  Jour. 
Assoc.,  1884,  p.  150,  Mr.  E.  ,'^  Abbott  givy^s  a  brief;  gLC«pant!0j5  t^§ 
rapid  construction  of  500  miles  of  single  track  road  across  the 
prairie*  ft-om  Brandon  (132;  milwr  west  of  Winnipeg^.  'Ground  was 
broken' May  28,  18S2,  and  continu«d  lo  Dec.  31.  In  '1S&  -forking 
days,  including  stormy  ones,  with  a  force  ot  albout  5yQ(r0,men  and 
1,700  teams,  the  contractors  did  the  following: 

6,104;000  cu.  yds.  earth  excavation  (or  14,606  cu.  yds!  "jier  mile), 
2,394  M.  timber;  in  bridges  and  culverts,  ^8 5, 7 00  lin,  ft.  piling,  and 
435  miles  of  track-laying.  The  track  was  all  laid  from  one.  end, 
and  in  no  case  were  the  railsr  hauled,  ahead,  by  tea,mu     Twp  .JK>n 
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cars  were  used,  the  empty  one  on  its  return  being  turned  up 
beside  the  track  to  let  the  loaded  one  by.  The  tracklaying  crew- 
was  equal  to  4  miles  a  day.  In  the  month  of  August,  92  miles  of 
track  were  laid.  The  grading  forces  were  scattered  along  ;ig<J 
miles  ahead  of  the  track.  Sidings  1,500  ft.  long  were  graded tiT 
miles  apart.  ''T 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  grading  force  averaged  34,000  cu.  yds. 
excavation,  13  M.  timber,  and  500  ft.  piling,  per  day.  Hence  eacl\. 
horse,  plus  1%  men,  averaged  10  cu.  yds.  per  day.  '' 

Weight   and   Cost  of  Steel   in   Brooklyn   Elevated   Railways.* — In 

18;>6  there  were  about  20  miles  of  double  track  elevated  railways 
in  Brooklyn,  and  the  average  weight  of  steel  was  6,780,000  lbs.  per 
mile,  or  nearly  1,300  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  This  weight  was  about  20% 
in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  necessary  If  the  columns  could 
have  been  placed  in  the  roadway ;  but,  due  to  the  narrow  streets, 
fully  4%  of  the  columns  were  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalks, 
necessitating  transverse  girders  35  to  45  ft  long.  The  average 
length  of  the  Jongitudinal  girders  was  50  ft.  The  following  is 
typical  of  the  distribution  of  the  steel  in  more  modern  sections 
(built  in  1893),  which  averaged  7,840,000  lbs.  per  mile,  or  nearly 
1,500  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.,  the  transverse  girders  being  45  ft.  long: 

Per  cent. 

Columns ll.-'i 

Transverse     girders. 20.5 

Longitudinal   girders    (two   tracks) 57.0 

Station   platforms .      5.0 

Bracing 6.0 

Total     100.0 

This  work  cost  nearly  3  cts.  per  lb.  erected,  at  which  rate  the^ 
steel  work  cost  nearly  ?45  per  lin.  ft.,  or  less  than  ?24 0,000  per  mile.. 
Ties  7  X  8  Ins.,  spaced  15  ins.  c.  to  c,  were  used;  guard  rails,  6x8 
ins.  The  earlier  lines  were  built  with  60-lb.  rails,  but  in  1893  rails 
weighing  85  lbs.  were  aejopted.  Stations  average  1,800  ft.  apart. 
The  locomotives  weighed  45,000  to  56,000  lbs.,  the  wheel  base 
being  16  ft.  ,    , 

Cd«t  6f  the  Early  Elevated  Railways  in  New  York  City.*— The 
cost  of  a  mile  of  double  track  elevated  railway  on  Manhattan 
Island,  New  York  City,  'up  'to  1880,  when  there  were  35  mlleS.'Is 
given  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Johnston  as  follows: 

Foundations,    columns,    superstr.    and    track. .  .$288,400 

Stations «<>.000fi,v^,.ic( 

'    5    locomotives   at    $4,000 20,000 

12  cal-s  at   $3,300. 39,600'    ^'''-'■'' 

._■:  '  '  T,r 

Total $408,000        , 

Thef  foundation  pit  Is  7  ft.' *niard  find  7  ft;' d«feirf.""'"'    ''■   ^'■'••2 

•    *Eiii/lneeri1i^-eontrddtin0,  6^i'.'*T^  tV6tl  "   '      ' '"  '    "^  "'   "'    ^'"''' 


Th«  foundatfon  of  '•ach-'ooWrrm  1«  of  brick  4x4  It.  on  tep 'and 
6  X  6  f t.  at  the  base,  1 4  ft.  high,  resting  on  two  S^n.  flagstandcr, 
3x7  ft.  each,  which  in  turn  rest  on  4  ins.  of  concrete.  '  '  '  'J  *  >•''- 
K  The.  cast-iron  .ba«a  of  , the  column  weighs  ijOQi}  11>8.  aiuiffs>s«cured 
by  four  2-in.  bolts  that  pass  through  the  foundation.  .-/,..'kl 

The  longitudinal  girders  are  44  ft.  lop|;.    ,  ^  .. -, 

Nothing  was  paid  for  damage  to  property.,!  /    ;. 

Labor  Cost  of  Track  Laying  on  Elevated- Rdllv^ys  In  New  York 
City,  Also  Some  Costs  of  Erecting  Steel.*— The  foHowfrg  costs  relate 
to  track- laying  on  elevated  roads  on  Maniiat^an,  IsU^nOL;  and,  although 
the  work  was  done  28  years  ago,  the  rocordB  rtre  given  by  Mr.  G. 
Thomas  Hall  In  sych  detail ,  as  to  be  ?.p'i!i' ■•I'l'-  t.-rinv  nrnvidcxi 
proper  substitutions  are  made  for  vag'  ^ 

The  Second  Avenue  line  was  double   t 
long,  of  which  about  2%  was  curved. 

The  contractors  found  -  ^i«  ,  foriowlug  organization  tin:  most 
effective  for  track-laying: 

15  carpenter^  ,,  ^\ix-H»n,.  ^ 

10  skilled  laborers  asslsling  carpenters  on  the, guard  timbers.  , 

JO  men  laying  steel  rails.  '    '    '  •"  '     r.t.r  i;u.    .  f.  x 

10  men  clipping  cross-ties.  '.'     i    .■   '   '    .' 

10  men  spacing,  marking  and  edging  cross-tiea 

10  unskilled  laborers  for  derrick,  distributing  materials,  etc. 

2  horses  with  drivers. 

3  foremen.  ,.■,...,,,        ■■..,.. 

The  clippers  were  kept-  SOftft.  ahead  of  the  spikers.  and  thi 
spikers  750  ft.  ahead  of  the  carpenters  on  the  guard  timbers: 
Horsepower  was  found  to  be  cheaper  than  steam  in  hoisting '  track 
material  from  the  street  The  cross-ties  were  first  hoisted,  dis- 
tributed and  spaced;  then  marked  for  camber  by  means  of  T 
sights,  adzed  and  clipped.  Then  the  steel  rails  were  in  turn  dis- 
tributed, lined  up  and  spiked ;  then  the  guard  timbers  were  dis- 
tributed, ends  jointed,  gaged  and  bolted  down.;  the  inside  guard 
being  put  in  place  and  finished  with  strap  iron  before  the  outside 
one  was  laid.  A  space  of  about  250  ft.  intervened  between  the  gangs 
employed  on  the  tw^o  ranges  of  guard  timbers.  Everything  work- 
ing smoothly,  the  above  force  laid  about  260  ft.  of  double  track  per 
Ift-hr.  day'Oii'-'eaftgterit  work.        '   "  "^  '    ,'?'      ■"'.  ' 

The  following  was  the  cost 'to' ' tiie  «dnW4cfAt*"-iif 'laying  dornpAet^ 
1,000  lin.  ft.  of  Straight  single  track: 

Ijoistlhg  and  '  distributing  materials^ if .  40.00 

Laving    cross-ties ,__  .  jSo.fliQ 

Laying    steel    rails.  ...:........  -VrtnmJo^-  -V-i- »T    30.00 

Laying    guard    timbers    ^nnnrlon-  ->-«!•..  lOO'.jQO 

Strap  ironing  guard  timbers 20.00 

>,,   ,      Incidentals,  loss  of  time,  repairing,  too^  ^C/i .,.;    3&<0P    -'T 

Superintendence ......,..,..„.,      ?0.({0  _,,^      j 

Total  for  1,000  fti  .iiui<l«.-«i  .iiiJi  .•I^tI.i^^;v'J■t800^©*   Jt  ■  i 

The  contract  prices  were  Z5'liik''^6  '•4i'''^t!s}'^&Hini^ft  of  slri^le, 
straight  track.  '"*'^ 

* Engineering-Contr acting ,  June  2,  1909.       o  ttii-i  »rtJ  sbisMi  a»sL'tv/ 
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Wages  of  Q?)mn>op  laborers  were  15  cts.  per  hr.  The  above  crew 
of  70  men  and  2  horses  received  about  ?145  a  day,  or  practically 
20  cts.  per  hr,  per  man..     .;;:    •  -         :  -  .       >.'  .  '  s;      ,,  \  ..  „ 

The  Etmount  of  materl&IB' Itl  1, 0=00^  ft.  oit  8lhig^e"tr&c1t  ■  W&ar''aa 
follows:  "   ■'-■  ■     ■'     '■•'■    '■■'''■'    ■•■'■''    ■■  ■•■  "•:'-■ 

250  cross-ties.  6"x6"*'l^'.  9,000  ft.  B.  M. 

500  cross-ties,  6"  x  6"- x  8',  12,000  ft.  B.  M. 

>j.  3^*00  wrought-iron  clips,  %"  s  2,^6"  x  S^ii".    ^      T  >o  jboG  lodftJ 

1,500  log  screws.    %"x6".     .    ,-.  ,      -       ,  -,    --)  »moa  osfA    *tlO 

"^      67  steel  rails  (30'),  63  lbs.  per  yd.  .  ^  •rno»  o«tA    ytia 

67  fish  plates,   %"  x^^"' x  20".  '" 

268  fish  plates  bolts,   %"  X  4".  ;i; 

3,000  spikes.  ■     .  -r^ 

7,000  lin.  ft.  eruard  timber,  6'  x  8",  2$,D00  ft.  B.  M. 

1,500  guard  rail  bolts,    ^"xliya".    "^'''■^^' 

ii:150  log  screws,   %"xl2".  '     ' 

2,000  lin.  ft.   strap  iron,    V."  X   2V2". 

300  strap  iron  bolts,   %"  X  6,1/2^ 

■'"      300  blunt  bolts  for  strap  Irbn,   l^"  x  5". 

%  bbl.  Portland  cement.  niio-jJi-i 

It  will  be.  noted  tljiat  Jayin^  the  c.ross-ties  cost  about  $3  pep  l';600 
ft.  B.  M.,  and  that  laying  fhe"  guard  rail  cost  about.  $3.66  per 
1,000  ft.  B.  M. 

The  cost  of,, 30  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  single  track  is  equivalent  to 
?1,584  per  mile  for  tracklaying. 

To  lay  one  "typical  crossing"  consisting  of  two  cross-over  tracks 
<one  fronx  each  matrt  trackr to  a  center  track),  comprising  218  lin. 
ft.  of  single  track,  with  5.  frogsj  from  switches  and  outside  RUiJill 
timbers,  with  inside  steiel  guard  rails,  cost  as  follows:'/    .    •.  jj.-ioH 

-«•&     'Hblsting,  adzi'ng  and  clfptiing  crbss-tlfes'.-f.  fi^K  ,".■'$]  8.25  '    "' 

T    1..    Laying  rails,   frogs  and  switches.. i  j.^i  .  .;Jt.iV^l/»  .;  40.00  .i'^J 

-oiH  ;  i^yins   i?uard:  tjmberB...,,f>.„.irrr---.bs(t.iK9-l>im-f  IfSO  ,;,[:}, 

-.if,    .  HP^.¥,  ^'^^'  ^""'^  ""-^i^^hViii'  ■■T,sAm  'i5<\&'W  T-_^:!!  :,  .) 

r                 Total.. :.vJ.iajti.l......  .J.;.:;\..'$75.00  ■  ■^li 

Tliis  is  equivalent  to  33  cts.  pfV.lln.  '/t.  of  the  single  track. 
The  iron  superstructure  of  this  elevated  road  consisted  of  Warren 
longitudinal    girders,    whose    upper    chords    rest    upon    the    top    of 
Warren     transverse    girders,     supported    by    six-segment    Phoenix 
polumns.     The  weights  were  as  follows: 

Lbs.  per  lin.  ft. 

Transverse  girders 200 

Longitudinal  girders   130 

Bracing   8 

"A"    caliber    columns; 117 

"B"    caliber    columins ,.; .............. . .-.      140 

The  cblumns  were  W-ectefl  by  il  feah^  of  7  men  ajid  a,  team  of 
horses,  using  a  derrick  wagon.  This  gang  averaged  39  columns,  of 
20  ft.  each,  erected  per  day,  or  about  4  %  tons;    i>  t 

The  same  gang  av^rg^/ac^  ,10  columns  of  50  ,f(«;  each,,  .pr  33^,  tons 
per  day.         '.  '     /.,.■,)    u'-m:v 

The  columns  were  held  temporarily  in  place  by  inserting^  4ron 
wedges  inside  the  rim  of  the  base  castingi,)!«ii:)inUvo')  v.tn  is^wHuty  ' 
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TbQ-cost  of  placing  a  S,200-Ib.  base  casting,  on  which  the  columa 
rostB,  was  as  follows :  -<  ^  /  ; 

Per  castlngj 

Uncovering  pier  (15  cts,  p-:  10.35 

Moving  casting  from  8lde\\  eta  per  hr. )...,    0.40,  . 

Kieiting  derrick  and  settiri-  's.  per  hr.) 0.66 

Repaving,    25    s<j.    ft.    (.-5   eta.    i-  0.5^ 

AVashlng.  tarring  and  bricking  '  0.35 

Refilling  (16  cts.  per  hr.) 0.15 

Preparing  cement  mortar  (20  cts.  per  hr.).,. «ilO  •■' 

Foreman    and    night    watchman 0.50 

Total  labor .....     '.".        |2.95 

%   bbl.  cement,   at  J 1 .0.25 

J4   bbl.  sand,  at  11.25  per  cu.  v.l 0.05 

32   brick,    at   »^10. 0.3* 

%   cii.  yd.   refuse  oarted  awny 0.38 

Zy,  cu.  ft.  sand  for  P'  .10.11 

Coal   tar,   oeroent  w<i:  0.11 

Oil  for  lamps,  etc 9Jn 

Grand  itotal    $4.21 

The  above  Is  for  comr  n  contracts  were  let  for 

$3.75  per  3,200-lb.  bnso  ntractor  put  la  15   cast- 

Ingrs  a 'day,  as  compared  wim   i','  pi;u;eu  by  ttie  company's  forces. 

The  girders  were  erected  ..^y.  |i  jt^T^f»r..pa. [(he  structure^ijwlth  a 
crew  o[  }^.men  and  one  engineman  for  the  15-hp.  engine,-  which 
consim3|^  .Jl4  ton  coal  per  day.  This  crew  raised  €6  girders  per 
10-hr.  4ay,.  or  200  tons."  [//[[/,,,,.,.....    -  ; 

The  Iron  girders  all  being  In  place,  the  lateral  bracing  was  then 
adjusted  andL riveted,  .and. the  columna  very,  carefully  )>lumbed  with 
heavy  iron  plunjb-bpbs.     Long  colfimns  iprec^  pluijpbed  with  a  transit. 

Tw»  cpats.of  jpalnt  were,  applied,  the  fiyst  being^an  Iroa  Ore  paWt 
and  second  being  white  lead.  The  painting  cost  $1.50  per  lin.  ft..oif 
double  track  road  (not  including  station  buildipg?),  ,of  which  Z6^% 
was' /(W-'labdr.  ,    - '»  >:!' 

First  Cost  and  Cost  of  Operation  of  Elevated. ftailways  in  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York,* — The  tollowing  table  gives  costa  Qf  building 
double  track  elevated  railways  in  Brooklyn  during  three  different 
periods : 

ISS'i  ta  ISSS  to 

Year.                                                         1888.  189}, 

Miles  of  structure  built S.fi  '5.4 

Number  of  stationS'-v.^^^r.  Or.ftl  noi***:-  l'-^  r'-.w  is 

Total  net  tons  iron ^9.488  16.203 

Average^  net  tons  per  mile..;..'.      3.475  3,001 

Maximum  net  tons  per  mile 3,578  3,566 

Minimum  net  tons  per  mile 2,907  2.842 

Cost  of  iron  i>er  ton. ......$    79.00  $   68.68 

Cost  «f  each  foundation 187.70     --.  140.00 

Total  cost  per  mile 542,441.,.,  332,352:, 


>  s.'ir.'*>a 
3{^2 

tlmsf 

2,824 
$   ffl.OO 

93.?f> 
29J>a9» 


...ia  e^lanatioh  i6f  the  hi^coSt  of  foundations  It  should  be  Wfate^ 
that.  CrtVltiSW^tftnlUS.  ael^niek  foundation^ptier  vlUi  afhHi^Mdn^'is^ 

u-.j'    ,^;r    :,;>)    Lac    .'.-  1     ■:;?    .v..        '  :.    vif:    •'     ■■.'-•    'vrf-'     v  .'b-»i 
'Engineering-Contracting,  May  5,  1909.  -)Sq8 
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and  feast-iron  bEise  Was  used  under  each  post  or'coiuteiri.  During 
1888  to  1891  concrete  was  substituted  for  the  brf^k/ but' the  cast- 
iron  base  t below  the  street  level)  was  retained.  In  1892  and  1893, 
the  cast-iron  base  was  abandoned,,  and  the  coluinns  were  designed 
to  're^t  dlrectljc.  on  the  concrete  at  the  street  level. 

The  3.22mIIes  of  structure  built  in  1892-1893  Included,  2,800  ft. 
of  third  and  cross-over  tracks,  and  the  foUp^ipiS^wereL  thsi  avierage 
unit' prices:    ..  '.|    -■'■""n    inoia-'i  '^.m.' ■)■■■!•" 

^,,;  r     . ■    '     ■  ■■''    Jr'^ifi    fciin    fiii;;/!^'"' 

--Excavation    (per  cu.   yd.) \tMt!i-J^'^-^^ 

'•^■-Ccntcrete   (pfei-  cu.  yd.)... .  .\.' .' '. . .      7.00 

':'      Steel  in •  structure  (per  net  toP"),',, .'W/f ' Gl.OO 

,//,,  Timber  ■  (pet-;  M)  ..'...■....  .';\ ;.'..'. ...!,'.'.... 21.00 

■.^^  I  S.teel  rails  per  gross  ton   (85  lbs.  pbryfi.).' . . . . .    31.00      .\^ 
1 1|' Labor,  laying  single  track   (per  ft.)'.'-.; '•■»'•  r,' •■,-.,     0.35  i  "^r^"; 

Tiie  following  gives  the  detailed  costs  per  mile  of  structure  • 

.  ,.i  S  . !  '■'    Per  mile  of 

double  tr^clf:.,";' 
■"  '■   '  '2P'';ifoMtfktI<iris  'xVsob.  cu,  ,y4^^  In-  '     •    .,.,,/,-,  ,;,; 

'  "   '  '  cludiT^g  bolts    .:.'.., .^, '':  \ni'tf-i  •  • '  18,64i>V,  ^.^ul 

•  ■S.VSS  net  tons  iron' in  place'. ....'..  7 184,423      ,^ 

Double  tf-arck.'tnateriifillS  arid  labor:  .  .' 43,248 

Stations   'J!.'.^'..>;i.l;'. . ';*:;.  v'.'V.. 38,819  ''' 

•'    :      'Bngineefirig    ....''.".'..  .:'.''.T  . .... i 9,934 

Miscellaneous   2,526 

'lU-vir  r,9.('rum05ta4,!ir. ?297,BSfl^J«'^tbK 

^'THei-lB'kre'6^8S',676  ft.  B.  M.  timber  per  mile,  in  ties,  guard  rafts, 
etc.,   which,   at   ?21' per  M,   is  equivalent  to    $14,357   per   mile   for 

timber.  '' 

,_  ,  .  ..    ■   ,  ■]•■,■      i     ...,'...•■..    J  ■  ■■.;.".. 

It  will  be  noted  that  engineering  cost  3.35%  of  the  tptal.  arid,  t^J^ 
the  average  weight  of  steel  in  the  structure  is  1,157  lbs.  per  lln.  ft, 
and  that  (he  average  span  length  of  the  plate  girders  is  about  53  ft. 
Considering  merely  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  a  span  of  30  ft. 
would  have  been-  the!  most  economical,  and  Would  have  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  5%,  considering  only  the  foundations  and  superstructure,' 
but  the  longei-.span  (53  fti^^^yas  adopted  to  reduce  damage  to 
abutting  property.  .,  -"  .-,    ,,  ,     .,  ry 

The  maximum  work  of  ei*eiction  In  10  hrs.  was  13  spans  of  52  ft. 
each,  weighing  315  tons;  an  average  of  8  Spans  per  day  was  easily 
maintained.  <-,.';      ■  ,   r  =  M. 

In  the  track  laid  prior  toi,'d'i?8,  jthe  ties' were'  6  x  8  Ins.,  spaced  2% 
ins.  c.  to  c,  and  the  rails  were  60-lb.  A  6  x  8-in.  guard  timber  was 
bolted  each  side  of  each  rail.  In  1888,  the  ties  were  made  7x8  Ins., 
spaced  16  Ins.  c.  to  c,  and  the  rails  were  stilieO-lb.  In  1,892  an 
85-lb.  rail  was  adopted,  to  secure  a  longer  life  of  the  rail  and  tb 
reduce  the  cutting  of  the  rails  into  the  ties,  and  the  tleff  were 
^aced  15  Ins.  c.  to  c.  •*^''^'    ^'    -^"'^  .viuVMyttrt'/VvvK--!   .«...«■'.• 
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The  contract  prices  for  stations  were  about  as  follows  in  lift: 

One  stair-  Two  stair-    -^T 

way.  ways. 

Carpenter  work    13,095  13,57^ 

tjheet  metal   work 1,432  ^Z'^ 

Painting:    and    decorating 4 "  -•  'o\<> 

Plumbing   work    .-'0  J  •>" 

Heating  apparatus --h  '    ' 

Architectural  work    2.100 

Total   i....... %'iMl  ♦1,8,53 

These  were  ordinary  Inter-track  stationa  It  ts  a" serious  economic 
mistake  to  build  two  stations  outside  of  the  tracks^  instead  of  one 
between,  as  it  doubles  not  only  the  first  cost  but  the  cost  of  station 
service  and  maintenance.  Station  service  and  maintenance  cost 
$2,400  a  year  per  station. 

Terminal  stations,  containing  trainmen's  rooms,  etc.,  cost  about 
double  the  above. 

The  cost  of  operating  16.9  miles  of  double  track  road,  by  steam 
locomotives,  in  Brooklyn  in  1S93  was  as  follows: 
Jfaiatexmce  of  Way  and  Structures: 

Repairs  of  track  and  structures $       ^^.rilt^.aa 

Repairs  of  stations,   shops,   etc li,  JoJ.2a 

Other   expenses    4  25.30 

Total     f     31.774.18 

Mitintautmc0  of  Eguipmemt:.      ^.,L^.^iU    od: 

Repairs    of    locomotives |      40,317  j;« 

Repairs  of  cars 5'   "'' 

Repairs  of  machinery  and  tools 

Other  expenses  ■.....•..•...•.....-.. : 

Total    ..... .".' . . . .' $  106,935.»« 

CojufttcfiJii;  Transportation:  ^ 

Wages  of  conductors  and   guards $  99,343.85 

Wages  of  engineers  and  firemen 20i.140.83 

Fuel   for   locomotives...... 246, 131.52 

Oil    and    waste.  ....^.  ..,.,,,.... ^.OSUUsi  ji 

Water    supply    ... l-.66tfflf,„  „^, 

Other  train  expenses  and  supplies 16,58J.TT  ^ 

Wages  of  station  .agents,  gax^nen,  etc....  1»4.33|1:71-   r^o 

Station    supplies 7,893.11     --     . 

Wages   of  flagmen,    switchmen,    etc 25.600.48  * 

Other  expenses    ^ 67,225.84 

Total I  S45,040.38      ■",., 

General  Expenses: 

Salaries  of  offlcers  and   clerks }  32,247.55 

General  office  expenses  and  supplies. .....  809.30 

Stationer>-   and  printing....;.... 6,746.94             ' 

.\dverlising     ...., 444.80 

Legal   expenses    16,574.05 

Damage  to  property 915.08 

Damage   to   persons 14.434.74 

Telegraph  maintenance  and  operation 1,19».69            ; 

Other  expenses 14,595.55 

Total i  .• ,  if      87,963.70 

Grand  total  operating  expen9es,>4»>i.il^09 1.7)3.66  .», 
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the!  operating  expenses  were  5.6.82%  of  the  gross  receipts. 

There  were  38,110,376  passengers  carried. 

There  were   50   stations  in   tlae   16.91   miles. 

There  were  76  locomotives  and  230  cars  to.  operate  the  16.91 
miles  of  elevated  road.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  4.5  locomotives 
and  13.6  cars  per  mile  of  road,  there  being  about  3' cars  to  each 
locomotive.  "  ..........  Mr 

In  Engineering-Contracting ,  Oct.'  7;  1908,''the  cost  of  35  miles  of 
double  track  elevated  railway  built  on  Manhattan  Is^^uid  prior  to 

1880,  was  given  as  follows  per  mile: 

...!;,oi..  •   -■  ..       -  .,    ..:,.-;  :;    ■.    .     ■   :if(    r\.\i^\":<.      ■     "    •'■•T 

'sno  1  Foundations,  ..^ol^n^nt?,  :,.lW»e^at^TaptJJl!e,,^.«np^■;  ;.,, 

"°"'"  Stations    .'.  ^:i:?:}\:  .-"PJ..:  ;■.'.  iC'.'.l '.'.''}.";     60,000  ^' 

jBoy       5  locomotives,   at   $4*000.  A,oj»j;J.fi  .  ..o.'>Ana'4};ye»T; 2 0,000  i^a 

12  cars,    at    $3,300 ...:»iw>j«.i>q  •?'9,600      .4.1.5 

Hjf>d-       .  i-      '-■d  ^atoor  fc'fl»iafllJBtJ.,anin}jdiio3;;.^oo:.T- — n~timeT 

Total    «*?i403,000  ^f^„t,l> 

^'^If'^ill  ise  lioted'tfiat  the  equipment  cost  nearly  ^60,000  per  nille. 

If  the  locomotives  and  cars  cost  the  same  for  the  Brooklyn  lines,' 
it  will  be  seen  that  tho  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  was  13%  of  the 
first  cost,  for  that  item  amounted  to  $530  per  locomotive-  during 
the  year  i893.  The  cost  of  carrepairs  amounted  to  $230Der  car 
for  1893',  which  Is  about  7%  of  the  first  cost. 

Our  Oct.  7,' 1908,  issue  gives  the  distribution  of  stieel  Ih  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Brooklyn  elevated'  t&U way 3  buUt;  in  '1893,  as 
follows  :L . .       ' 


Per  cent. 

,  ,    ina 11.5 

Transverse    girders    .' .'.'.". .'.'.'.      20.5 

Longitudinal  girders    (two  tracks) ...... ....j^f^-,  57.0 

Station    platforms'    .,..'....,'...,.'.'.....'•'.'.'.*.......        5.0 

Bracing    6.0 

K^  oijjoj^l 100.0 

It  ISHMso-itkted  that  the  locomotives  -weighed '4«,00()'td;54,'&00  lbs., 
the  wheel  base  being  16  ft..;      ,  ,i>  j,',." !-'.,'., 

Cost  of  Foundations  of  the  Boston  OiiiVlted  Railw/ay.— Mr.  George 
A.  Kimball  gives  the  following  relatin^e  to  foundations  for  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  Ry.,  built  in  1899.  .  In  general,  the  foundations  extend 
10  to  12  ft.  below  the  ground  surface,  to  provide  against  being 
undermined  by  subsequent  ^^(iiVd.tiohs  fOr  se'werS,  building  founda- 
tions, etc.  ,  They  ^re  built  of  concrete  ^in  c9Ur'seS  2  ft.  thick,  stepped 
up  with  6-ln.  offsets.' ■  Th$  top  .coiii;se  Is  4  X  4  ft,  and  supports  a 
cast-iron  pedestal  12  ins.  high. to.  receive  the  steel  post.  Most  of  the 
foundatlonis  were  built  on  the  "cost- plus  a  -percentiflg^  plan."  There 
were  1^13^  foundations  bOllt,  hSlf  /it  a  (itJef,  of  $260  each,  and  half 
at  a  cost  of  $700  each  due .  to .  soft  .ground  and  interference  -with 
underground-  structures.  ThiS  inelUdfes  '  cost  of  pedestal  castings, 
anchor  eastings  and  anchor  bOlts,  "WhlCh  cost  $22  per  foundation; 
it  also  includes  cost.of  nioving.  uaderground  structuites  which  aver- 
aged $:i8  per  foundatlor*  pier.     Th*  average  foundation  cost  $480, 
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which  is  equivalent  to  ^17. 50  per  Hn.  ft.  of  double  trcMk  struMttre. 
or  991,000  per  mile. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  foundations  cost  five  times  as  much 
per  mile  of  double  track  road  as  those  In  Brooklj-n  and  New  York, 
indicating  extravagant  design. 

Cost  of  Elevated  Railway  and  Subway,  Berlin,  Germany — In  1901 
ah  electric,  double  track  elevated  and  subway  railway  was  com- 
pleted in  Berlin,  Germany.  The  motor  cars  each  have  two  4-whert 
trucks,  with  axle  loads  of  5Vi  tons,  axles  being  spaced  5.9,  15.0, 
5.S  and  11.2  ft.,  in  sequence.  The  weights  of  steel  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  double  track  elevated  road  were: 

Span,    ft.                                                                       Lba  per  lin.  f  t. 
39.4     ...- 81* 

.   49.2    (at  stations,  but  '.ot  incL  stations) 1,145 

54.1      .• 940 

'    68.9      1.210 

, ,  iThsc^  aJ'e  5.15  miles  of  double  track  elevated  Une  and  1.22  miles 
<^  jnibway.  ^here  are  10  stations  on  the  elevated  portion  and  3 
In  the  subway.  -  .tu^.w 

The  main  power  plant  building  is  73  x  132  ft.»  and  houses  3  -c(^- 
pound  engines,  each  developing  900  hp.  nomoally,  or  1,200  hp.  maxi- 
mum. Trains  are  run  on  2  ^  to  5  min.  headway,  at  a  maximum, 
speed  of  30  miles  per  hour.  Elach  train  consists  of  3  cars  ieaueh, 
40  ft.  long) ,  two  of  which  are  motor  cars.  j,^,  , 

The  cost  was: 

Construction     $4,400,000 

.      Power  house,  rolling  stock,  equipment 950,000 

Extras 800,000 

Interest   during   construction. 500,000 


Total     J6.650,000 

The  construction  cost  of .$4, 400,000- was  distributed  thus: 

1.221  miles  double  track  subway,  at  ?860,000 11.050,000 

5,154  miles  double  jrack  elevated,  at  |650,000...  .3,350,000 


6,375  miles    total 14,400.000 

There  were  about  IS.OOQ  tons,  .of  ste«l  used  in  the  elevated  (in- 
cluding stations),  which  is  equivalent  to  about  1,320  lbs.  per  lln.  ft. 
of  double  track  elevated.  The  contract  price  on  this  work  ranged 
from  3  to  4  Vi   cts.  per  lb.  erected. 

There  were  2,200  tons  of  steel  used  ip  the  subway. 
Some  of  the  other  contract  prices  were ; 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Concrete    in    subway... ,,..^J4.60 

Brick  foundation  masonry '....'....  ^^  5.25 

Arch  masonry    ..■...■.•..■.■.■.•;:; : : ; ; ; ''. .''.  "t.gS' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  power  house  and  equipment  cost  about 
15%  of  the  total  cost,  and  amount  to  about  $150,000  per  mile  of 
double  track  railway.  -jjijiiiri' 
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Cost  of  New  York  Subway  Rock  Work.* — By  observation  and 
through  the  aid  of  an  assistant  I  have  secured  reliable  data  relatr, 
ing  t^  every  item  of  cost  on  several  tyj^ical,  sections  of  the  New 
York  Rapid  Transit  Ry^  including  excavation,  concrete,  steel  con- 
struction, etc.  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  high  the  labor,  CQsit 
of  the  work  has  been.  The  high  cost  may  be  attributed  to  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  Contractors  were  compelled-to  enipl^y 
union  labor,  much  of  which  was  inefficient.  Ih  th^  second  place  the 
foremen  on  this  work  were,  as  a  rule,  paid  such  small  salaries  that 
the  best  class  of  foremen  were  not'  kept.  In  the  third  place  excava- 
tion and  other  work  in  crowded  city  streets  is  obviously  made  diffi- 
cult; the  supporting  of  pipes,  tracks,  etc.,  adding  greatly  to  the 
cost  in  certain  parts  of  the  city.  In  fact,  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
Tork,  where  the  material  is  all  sand,  I  have  found  that  50  cts.  per 
£U.  yd.  has  been  expended  in  shoring,  bracing,  etc.  In  the  fourth 
place  the  light  blasts  required  by  city  rules  leave  the  tough  mica 
schist  in  large  chunks  upon  which  much  labor  must  be  expended  In 
gadding  and  sledging ;  for  practically  all  the  rock  was  broken '  to 
one  or  two-man  size  so  that  it  could  be  hauled  away 'in  dlftnV' 
wagons.  ''■'■'''=*  ^'''    "^ 

The  work  that  I  am  about  to  describe  Involved  the  excavation  of 
about  125,000  cu.  yds.  of  tough  mica  schist  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  where  the  streets  are  not  crowded  and  where  there  were  very 
few  pipes  to  be  supported.  The  width  of  the  excavation  was  41  ft., 
and  the  depth  averaged  about  30  ft.  One  trolley  track  ran  along  the 
center  of  the  street  and  had  to  be  supported  the  entire  distance. 
This  track  supporting  was  accomplished  at  comparatively  slight  ex- 
pense by  using  some  ten  second-hand  railroad  bridge  trusses  of 
66  ft.  span,  which  were  moved  forward  as  the  work  progressed. 
Five  cableways,  each  having  an  average  span  of  400  ft.,  were  used 
for  hoisting  the  rock  in  seM-righting  buckets,  which  were  dumped 
into  patent  dump  wagons. 

•The  average  daily  force  empliiyed  was  ais' follows : 

■.,„,e.e„    L^^f^^'Sir 

80  laborers    1.50 

10  drill   runners    ..'..,.......  2.75 

i  10  drill   helpers    1:50 

2  blacksmiths     2.75 

2  blacksmiths'  helpers   ..........  1.50 

5  holsters     ;....;.  3.00 

1  compressor    man    . .  1 . . . . . . . : .  /  4.00 

1  fireman    ,..;.*...: 2.00 

'  '2  timbermen 2.00 

3  Waterboys    .  .•  .•  •• . .  j  .  •• . . . .- .•  f  f  ••  •  ".■'■''•'^'i^S- 
20  teams    ...;;..:;;:.■. . . ..  .Vr5'?:;'«4:gtf  Z  \ 

TdtM  p^v  8-l#;  «Ky f  302.25 


•Gillette's  "Rock  Excavation,"  p.  273. 
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'  Th«  average)  output  of  this  force  was  only  150  eu.  yds.  of  ro<k 

per  day.                  •'  '^  "  '"^ 

— Cost  per  cu.  yd.-^ — " 

"Wages  per  Avtrage  of  Best 

S-hr.  shift  30  months.  month. 

Drill    runners     J2.75  |0.174  $0,160 

DrlU  helpers 1.50  .100  .082 

Blacksmiths    2.75  .032  .025 

Blacksmiths'     helpers 1.50  .018  .012 

Compressor    man     4.00  .016  .014 

Firemen    2.00  .012  .014 

Hoist  englnemen    3.00  .100  .051 

Carpenters 3.60  .008  .JBOO 

Tlmbermen    2.00  .024  .000 

Waterboys     0.75  .012  .010 

Laborers     150  .786  .746 

Foremen     3.50  .102  .096 

Teams    (with    drivers) 4.50  .620  .581 

Total   wagres    $2,002  $1,779 

.  Cu.   yds.   excavated 125.«00  7.600 

'  tTo  tie  foregoing  must  be  added  the  cost  of  fuel,  explosives,  main- 
tenance, interest  and  depreciation  of  plant,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

1/30   ton   coke,    at    $4.50 $0,150 

0.6  lb.  40 Tc  dynamite,  at  12 V^  cts 0.075 

%    exploder,    at    4   eta 0.020 

:   Drill  repairs  (est'd  at  60  eta  a  day  per  drill)...     .♦34 

Installing  boiler  and  compressor. ,014 

Interest    and    depreciation      (50%)      of     |7,000  , 

boiler  and  compressor  plant .9ii       • 

Ditto  for  $3,500  drilling  plant 014 

Total    supplies,    etc $0,335 

Add    total    wages 2.002 

Total     $2,327 

To  this  sum  should  be  added  3  or  4%  to  cover  general  expenses, 
such  as  office  rent,  bookkeeping,  night  watchmen,  insurance  on  la- 
borers, etc.,  which  would  bring  the  grand  total  to  nearly  $2.40  jjer 
cu.  yd.  of  rock  excavated.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  description  of  the 
work  and  by  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  timberwork  that  the 
expense  of  supijcrting  pipes  and  tracks  was  unusually  low  for  such 
a  city  as  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  drilling  was 
exceedingly  high,  being  28  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  wages  alone,  if  we 
Include  the  blacksnaiths*  wages  and  half  the  wages  of  the  com- 
pressor man  and  his  fireman.  The  drills  should  be  charged  with 
about  half  the  cost  of  the  fuel,  which  adds  7%  eta  more  per  cu.  yd., 
making  35%  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  drilling,  not  Including  some  3%  cts. 
for  drill  rei)aira  (estimated)  and  1%  cts.' for  interest  and  depre- 
ciation. Adding  these  two  items  we  have  a  total  of  40  eta  per  cu. 
yd.  chargeable  to  drilling  alone,  which  Is  exceedingly  high  for  an 
open  cut  of  this  width  and  depth.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  each 
drill  broke  less  than  15  cu.  yda  of  rock  per  8-hr.  day.  The  InefB- 
ciency  of  the  laborers  is  also  well  shown  by  their  output  of  less 
than  2  cu.  yds.  per  man  per  8-hr.  day.     It  is  true  that  they  had  to 
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do  a  great  deal  of  gadding,  sledging  and  hand  drilling  to  break  the 
rock  ready  to  load  into  bucltets ;  but  anyone  who  saw  the  men  at 
Work  njust  have  been  impressed  with  their  slowness.  The  output 
of  only  30  cu.  yds.  per  day  pep  cableway  shows  how  the  cableway 
output  was  limited  by  the  driliing.  The  high  cost  of  hauling  is  also 
noteworthy,  for  the  average  haul  was  but  little  more  than  one  mile. 

While  it  was  difficult  to  get  union  laborers  to  do  a  fair  day's 
work,  I  think  that  if  the  contractors  along,  the  subway  had  in  all 
cases  employed  civil  or  mining  engineers  of  known  experience  lii 
rpck  excavatiop, '.a  great  deal  of  money  would  have  been  saved.  ''|yj 

Cost  of  New  York  Subway  Earthwork.* — This  is  a  class  of  wofk 
.fixceedingly  expensive,  not  only  on  account  of  tlie  work  of  sup- 
porting of  pipes,  buildings  and  car  tracks,  but.  because  of  the  copn- 
'paratively  small  gangs  that  must  be- worked.  This  not  only  runs  up 
the  cost  of  superintendence,  but  due  to  the  great  number  of  fore- 
men employed,  many  bosses  are.  exceedingly  inefficient.  While  the 
laborers  receiVe  high  wages  (1.50  for- 8  hrs.),  it'will  be  noted  that 
the  foremen  are  paid  altogether  too  low  salaries  to  secure  the  best 
of  their  class.  A  good  superintendent  of  railway  excavatfon  fre- 
quently receives  $250  a  month,  and  if  he  is  worth  anything,  he  is 
worth  that.  On  extensive  excavation,  cheap  foremen  mean  dear 
work,  as  the  following  illustrates  quite  clearly:  ' 

Case  I.  Uptown,  where  the  streets  were  not  congested.  Soft 
earth,  ploughed,  loaded  with  shovels  into  patent  dump  wagons, 
hauled  half  a  mile  ^.nd  dumpied ;  1.9  cu.  yds.  place  measure  per 
wagon  load.  Excava,tion  55  ft.  wide,  in  the  street,  and  ultimately 
20  ft.  deep.  .  Snatch  teams  and  hoisting  engine  used  to  pull  loaded 
wagons  d\it  of  the  pit.  Delays  in  hauling  due  to  street  blockades. 
Numerous  pipes  and  conduits  to  be  supported,  nece.ssitating  car- 
penters, plumbers,  etc.  The  following  gives  the  cost  for  one  month's 
work,  including  teaTing- up  pavement: 

Laborers    . .;  .'.-iS  7V:V;.';.  .^'r.  J^.v.Vlil'iW  dayb^atff.SaLr*^  !^|i,ff95.00 

Teams,    hauling   and.; i^lowingi. v.-.-.     520daysat    4.60  ;     2,340.00 

Snatch  teams , , ,;..       SOdaysat    5.00  150.00 

Carpenters     '........  ,.\., .  .     ISOdaysat    2.50  450.00 

Ehiglneman      ......... .........       22  days  at    2.75  60.00 

Fireman     22  days  at    2.00  44.00 

Engineman    (night) 22daysat    2.00  44.00 

Superintendent .  100.00 

F'orcmen     ........  .'.C'. ;..'.'.;  I ; .      5!)-dAysat   S.Ot)  177.00 

Two  timekeepers  and-JDatt^chetlters. .............  j  .> .  1»5..j00 

Three  watchmen .g.^^. .  78  dayj^^^tjjl.l.O  117.00 

Plumbers,    caulkers,    etc -"'r^  •  •?•  •  •  •  •  -.  •  •  •  r  •  .•  •"•  •  300.00 

,  f  V.    i    Total  for '6,400  cu.  yds.  at  88  ct&v';.vU.luJBC;..  $6,612.01) 

.«!•■'  :-.       :  :        ^-   '     ■■-  .  .i,/.    .U)    -'.q    .•-:'.■  '      " 

,  ,  TI^jB  foregoing  cpst  wt»s  at  the  beginning  of  tb*  work,  and  under 
wliat .  mififht  be  .  regarded  as  favorable  conditions.  The  following 
^^yes  the  general  average  of  several  jobs  at  a  later  period,  and  m|ay 
pet,tfiken.ii.B  being  under,  rather  than  over  the  actual  cost, ,  because 
a,lV. timber  work  and  Incidentals  afe.probably  nf^t  inqludecl^  , ,/;  ;  ; 
f^  ~  1-  ',"'/  :■>.'  /•  i: //■-,(:>'.  iJ-.w  oi.'ii:  f.i  atvujdtil  oii.i  lo  xouf>i:> 
to  •<S.Wef^'«j",?3^>-tt^wpf*»P^.^^>C«ft/**^j  1,711m  ^fMl  .«b^  .00  S  aMi 
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■  1 1.     Conditions  same  a!*  In  Case  1,  except  that  excavauon, 
K'ks,  etc.,  required  more  fflii)p<5rrt. 

I„-\hor    excavating    arrl     <nir,r.rInrAn,l,  n,  o     ;.  .JO.SO 

T.'  miing     0.4ft 

MaiciiaJs  and   suppli  ".u;< 

l^ibor  on  bracing  anJ    ...  f, "."'; 

Mnterials   for  bracing   and    she'-ting' '"*  ""^ 

Labor  on   bridges   and   barricades «  01 

Materials  for  bridges  and  barricades O.iU 

Talcing  up  pavement    OU 1 

Labor  for  pumping  and  draining O.Oi' 

Materials  ^w  pumping  and  draining 0.01 

Labor  on  etigfnes «mm\: ®04 

Fuel  for  engines TTu^,... 0.01 


Grand   total    ..-....'. :v^-- ?1.55 

A  charge  of  60  cts.  per  wagon  load,  which  was  equivalent  to 
32  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  (as  above  recorded),  was  made  for  lenioying  the 
eartJE3j5rn  the  water  Iront  on  scdWS!,'* 

The  subcontractor's  prices  for  this  earthwork  averaged  aT5out  12 
per  CU-  yd.  On  some  sections  as  high  as  ?2.50  iJer  cu.  yd.  was  paid, 
and  in  those  sections  the  contractors  found  that  it  cost  t|iem  $25 
per  liai.  ft.  of  street  to  keep  the  car  trades  in  shape,  due. largely, 
howiqyer,  to  poor  methods  of  management. 

On  downtown  work,  where  the  streets  were  not  entirely  torji-np, 
"Sut  "W^e  kept  planked  over  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  traffic,  Oie 
cost" of  earth  excavation  was  $3.65  per  cu.  yd.  (See  the  following 
I)aragraphs. ) 

Itemized  Cost  to  the  Contractors  of  the  New  York  Subway  for 
Earth  and  Rock  Excavation,  Bracing,  Concrete,  Waterproofing  and 
Steel  Work.* — In  view  of  the  f^ct  that  the  City  of  New  iTork  will 
doubtless  construct  sicores  of  miles  of  subv^ays  for  rapid  transit,  any 
data  of  actual  cost  of  construction  will  be  of  great  value  to  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  who  may  bid  upo;j  subway -work  In  the 
future.  Then,  too,  cother  large^  cities  will- surely -be  forced*  to  build 
subways  similar  to  those  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

"W^e  have  secured  complete  itemized  recor(fe  of  the  .actual  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  required  to  build  several  sections  of  the  subway 
in  New.  York  City,  and  these  records  are  now  published  for /the 
first  time.  y.,    -,f,p    ..:  .9-Tr>   '*/(t 

We  shall  first  give  the  methods  and  costs  of  'hMil^ifi^, a.. ha^*taj^ 
section  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Battery.  The  excavation 
*ork  was  not  done  \>y  the  "cut  and  cover  method";  that  is 
to  say,  a  trench  was  not  dug  in  the  street  and  left  entirely  open,  as 
was  the  practice  on  nearly  all  subway  work  between  the  years  1902 
and  1904.  So  much  of  a  hue  and  cry  had  been  raised  against  the 
open-cut  method  that  when  the  contract  for  the  Brooklyn  Extensioii 
was  drawn,  the  contractors  were  required  to  keep  the  streets  (i^pr 
tinuously  open  for  tr^U:.  except  at  night  time.  '  .,, 

*Engineering-Contract{ng,  T^h.,  1906.  ""'  "^ 
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To  meet  this  requirement  the  contractors  devised  the  following 
method  of  operation:  In  the  night  time,  a  short  section  of  the 
street  pavement  was  removed,  stringers  were  laid  down,  and  a  plank 
roadway  was  laid  upon  the  stringers.  Then  the  excavation  was 
proceeded  with,  underneath  this  plank  roadway.  In  order  to  make 
the  excavation,  small  shafts  were  sunk  through  the  sidewalk  at  in- 
tervals of  about  a  quarter,  of  a  mile.  Through  these  shafts  all 
excavated  materials  were  removed  and  all  construction  materials 
were  taken-  in. 


Xh^.-Mifne  ^'jRoerJ  Excpoai-i 


Fig.    10.— Bxcavatloa>   New  York    Subway. 

At  each  shaft  a  temporary  bridge  was  fcuilt  (Fig.  10)  spanning 
the  street,  and  upon  this  bridge  were  mounted  the  derricks  and 
hoisting  engines.  Each  overhead  bridge  consisted  of  a  52  X  60  ft. 
wooden  platform  carried  by  I  beams,  the  whole  supported  by  well- 
braced  timber  trestles  set  upon  each  curb  line,  as  shown  below. 
Bach  platform  carried  two  stiff-leg  derricks  set  opposite  each  other, 
also  a  hoisting  engine  and  a  spoil-bin  with  chutes.  The  del-ricks 
were  operated  during  the  daytlmte  by  compressed  air,  but  at  night 
the  necessary  powter  Was  supplied  by  a  vertical  boller^'oil  one  P'a^t- 
form  and  an   electric  motor  on   the  other.        '         ,,  ^    ^  ^    ', 

The  work  of  substituting'  timber  platforms  To?'^  teti'^§t'  pavfe'fHe'fit 
was    begun    at   the    overhead;  bridge?.,     3mall,,j^pi||PiE!,^p^,  ,p^yei)*ent 
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were  removed  at  each  end  of  the  platform  and  shallow  excavations 
made  in  which  trenches  were  dug.  Liongitudinal  24-in.  I  beams 
were  pliu^d.  in  each  trench  and  blocked  up  on  the  trench  bottom. 
The  pavinK  between  the  trenches  was  then  taken  up  and  a.,laj'er  of 
earth  removed  to  make  room  for  the  timber  platform.  Tbls  was 
composed  of  8-in.  I  beams,  spread  7Vi  ft.  apart,  with  their  ends 
resting  on  the  Orders.  On  this  was  placed  6-ln.  roadway  plankinK- 
All  this  work  was  done  at  night  and  in  such  short'  sectlorfTs  that 
the  street  could  be  restored  before  daylight.        '  '  ••'••  - 

After  the  first  section  of  platform  bad .  been  bi41t;«.  •shaft  8  ft. 
square  «cas  sunk  through  the  west  sidewalk  to  a  depth  of  10  ft. 
From  this  shaft  the  upper  part  of  the  excavatfwi  was  t'oiineled 
under  the  platform,  the  longitudinal  girders  being  supported  by 
posting  down  as  the  work  progressed  Similar  posts  and  blocking 
were  placed  under  the  street  railway.  When  sufficient  headway 
had  been  secured,  shafts  5  ft.  square  were  sunk  to  the  subgrade 
of  the  subway.  A  iwrtion  of  the  concrete  floor  of  the  subway  was 
built  in  the  bottoms  of  these  shafts  and  a  post  erected  to  carry  the 
girders.  The  temporary  blocking  under  the  railway  conduits  was 
then  removed  and  replaced  by  saddle  beams  strung  from  the 
girders. 

An  alternative  method  for  carrying'  the  tradks  and  sti'eet  surface 
was  used  where  the '  excavation  was  obstructed  by  pipes  and  con- 
duits. Surface  platforms  were  built  on  each  aide  of  the  street  be- 
tween the  curb  and  the  nearest  street  railway  conduit.  A  lateral 
drift  was  then  carried  under  the  conduit  and  a  needle  beam  in- 
serted. These  beams,  which  were  blocked  up  agaJtnst  the  conduit, 
carried  on  their  outer  ends  longitudinal  I  beams  which  supported 
the  inner  edges  of  the  surface  platforms.  The  other  edge  of  these 
platforms  rested  on  the  I  beam  girders  supported  by  the  blocking  in 
the  trenches  at  the  curbs.  After  the  earth  between  the  drifts  was 
removed,  the  needle  beam  shores  were  reinforced  by  jacks  resting 
on  continuous  longitudinal  sills.  The  posts  were  then  set  in  shafts 
and  repkiced  the  jackscrews  and  blocking. 

All  of  the  excavated  material  was  taken  to  C^e  shafts  and  hoisted 
by  the  derricks  to  the  overhead  platform,  where  it  remained  until 
discharged  through  the  chutes  into  wagons  on  the  street  below.  The 
excavatioto  was  done  by  pick  and  shovel,  cars  being  used  to  trans- 
port the  material  to  the  nearest  shaft.  These  cars  were  either 
pushed  by  the  laborers  or  drawn  by  a  mule.  The  excavated  ma- 
terial was  sand,  for  the  most  part,  very  easy  to  dig.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  sand  was  used  for  concrete. 

In  the  following  tabulation  is  given  tiie  actual  unit  cb8t-,'to  the 
contractor  of  the  construction  of  a  section  about  one-half  mile  long 
of  the  Brooklyn  Extension  of  the  Rapid  Transit  subway  of  New 
York  City.  The  period  covered  by  these  costs  extends  over  sixteen 
months: 
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Earth   Excavation.  ,^ 

(112,288   cu.    yds.) 

Per  cu.  yd.     Total. 

Labor    $1.60  ?179,998 

Materials  and  plant 0.32  35,590 

Power     ; 0.02  2,676 

Dump  charges  (60  cts.  per  load) 0.25  27,934 

Total   unit  cost v ........... $2.19 

Grand   total   cost '*ydt'b'jrK»  $246,198 

Bracing  and  Sheeting:  f"   '^■^' 

■<1    '    Labor    $0.78  %   87,466 

h.,[3.  Materials  and  plant 0.37  ,      41,216     ...ii 

y  ^'    !  Total    linlt    <iost:. Tl'li  "^^^^^ 

:^^!>      ,  Grand   total   coat f  128>682  aniJaoq 

■     ,    ,       Pumpxng  and  Drainage:  .  t    ^ 

o,.,,,^    I-abor $0.01  $      8,878    „,,,*„ 

"'  ^    Materials  and   plant 0.01  1.271'  ^"'.lo- 

er.r      Power 0.01  l,059.r»nnrd 

'"■'"  '^otal    unit    cost $0.03  ■-■:■•. na. 

.ft  :•         Grand   total   cost $     3,208 

Bridges  and  Barricades: 

Labor    p.,. $0.10  $11,588 

Materials  and  plant 0.14  15,423 

Total    unit    cost $0.24 

Grand   total   cost $  27,011         ^,i, 

BacTcfilUng:  niT     J)bJ-;  « 

Labor    $0.01  $     1,279  ^'''''■"' 

Grand  total, .  earth   excavation..  .,•..  .$3.62  $406,379            ,j 

lUj  ;>iiJ  iu  a'jit-jiiaiJ  9rii 

;^  ii,.;.i  ...  ^■--                         (760    cu.    yds.)  <.i 

Labor    $2.35  $     1,783            -- 

Material^  and.  plant 2.9G  2,254   .  ri » 

Power     .■::','. 0.40  301 '     .       _, 

'.          ■     .  V                                        1.  mti  ifii 

,    Total  unit   cost $5.71  -.* 

Grand    total    cost $   40,741 

Concrete. 

.     .    '                 (Foundation  Conci'ete,   8,827  cu.   yds.)  ' 

Labor,    mixing    ;'.V.'?'.^'; . . . .  ;$0.53  $     4,669               ' 

r,       ^Iua|»or,    placing ..v.  ..<  j ......  .r.    0.58  6,142 

Materials   and   plant 0.02  211 

'•'         Ceffient,   sand,    stonf,    f;- 3.48,  30,719, 

;t..o-.  •TotaJ=,v>iBlt.cp^.n;.3<wj.©e»(4J .•!<*•  *^«««»^o»'Mi*i<3  ariT     .y.;'-i  >i~nY 

Grand   total   cost, ...........  ...i*... .  |r  40,741   'r!);ir.m 


Rock  Excavation. 


RAILWAP^^^'^^'''^-^''  13^1 


Roof  Arches,  Side  Arehea,  and  Proteetion  Concrete: 

(6.6G.I    yds.)  ■•'*■ 

Labor,    mixing    .^0.«2  |      5,444 

Labor,   placing    ••84  5,623 

Labor,    8«.'tiiug    furuifc 3.21  11,746       ,.- . 

Labor,   plastering   arciu.« 0.06  431          " 

Materials   and   plant 0.18  1.178    '•  lo 

Cement,   sand,   stone,   etc 3.68  23,888  :   oifs 

Total  unit  cost 17.69 

Grand  total  cost %  51,308 

Gmnd  total   unit- cost  cencrete    (15,491  ^ 

cu.    yds.)     ........,..;■.  ....16.94 

Stkel  Work. 

--  (Steel,   1,533  tQns:  ca9t-lron,   171   tons.) 

XttWr.   trucklnr     ...  ^'^..  ".'  .'•■'. .....  .'lOSff  I     1.364 

Labor,   placing    8.14  13,872    _. 

Labor,    riveting    2.76  4.«97    'T 

Labor,   painting    0.70  1,197     ,i 

Materials    and    plant 2.32  3,958     . 

Materials,    painting    0.24  415    '    ^^ 

Power    0.19  317        ..:; 


Grand  total  unit  cost 

Grand   total    cost........ •••'  ?   25,823 

Bhigki  BACKme. 

l--^^   ^^■•'  (1,014  cu.  yds.) 

aimn   Jtabdi-     ?8.56      %      8.6S7 

Materials  and   plant 2^0a  2,063 

Grand  total  unit  cost .110.59 

Grand   total    cost ,.-....    ,,    1  10,7SO 

Laying  Ducts. 


.(123,483.  lin.   ft.   single  duct.) 

Labor     ....;..;  ....■.■.-..•.•.•.-. ?0.01     5     1.4S5 

Materials  and  plant; .-.•.;;;;.•; 0.05  6,321 

Grand   total  unit  cost. ................  .10.06 

Grand   total    cost. .  1 ...........  .....;jf  ?     7,7&« 


^■.  "WAtWipRoonNa. 

['  (98,074  sq.  yds.  single  ply.) 

Labor    ; . $0.05      %     5,563 

Materials  apd  fdant 0.10  9.t02 

Grand  total  unit  «iost. .'. .$0115 

Grand  total   .       >;  1^65 

■Waterproofinq. 

(Brick  in  asphalt  r,337^cu.  yda)  t 

Labor    .....'.'...  ...'.'.'.vl'.. .%  6.32  $     SA57 

Materials  and  plant.....,.,,..,....,    11.48  IS.SSl 


Grand  total  unit  cost .$17.80 

Grand   total   cost 9  23.808 
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The  following  t^lia  g^ves,  a,  summary  of  the  total  costs  from 
August,  1903,  to  January  1,  1905,  of  constructing  this  section.  Ir 
the  preceding  tabl©  no  unit  costs  are  given  on,  the  work  of  under- 
pinning buildings,  blocking,  moving  and  relaying  mains,  supporting 
tracks,  paving,  station  work,  track  work  in  tCinnel  and  construction 
of  a  cross  passage  in.  Dey  street.  The  net  totals  of  these,  however, 
are  figuted  In  wiih  the  other  totals  In  the  summary : 

Summary; '"-''" 

feOC.Io   t isoa   ii?)o;    :    ;.  . 

Labor .^..  .w,„.  .•.^443i268.13 

Materials  .  and     plants 232,723.30 

Dump  charges  (46, 55B  loads  at  60  cts.)....      27,933.60 

Power    (coal  and  electricity)...., 4,373.95 

Labor  charged  to  sewers. 2,803.60 


T^ot^l  (jost,  (nqt  incl.  cost  of  steel  and  iron)  .?711,102.58 

Thl^'ttior  halif 'A°mile  of  double  track  line. 

During  the  excavation,  the  contractor  sold  12,924  cu.  yds.  of  sand 
at  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  1,620  cu.  yds.  rubble  stone  at  $1.00  per 
cu.  yd.  Deducting  this  total  of  |8,082  from  the  total  cost  of  the 
work  we  have  $703,020.58  as  the  net  cost  of  the  work,  exclusive  of 
the  co^t  of  tjie  steel  in  posts  and  beams.  The  cost  of  track  and 
ballast  is  not  included,  but  that  is  readily  estiriiated. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  tables  giving  the  unit  costs  of  the 
subway  construction  one  of  the  main  items  is  for  materials  and 
plant.  In  the  following  tabulation  are  shown  the  principal  items 
and  their  cost  which  composed  materials  and  plants: 

--  '.I      Materials  and  Plants.).)  )/>joj  hnuT, 

Earth  Excavation: 

■     a   i,^i,.J  Total. 

Small    tools,    etc .-. $      529 

Illumination;  etc.    . . ; .  .^.  ..A  .  fi.'l  .SSk.itiJ 3,119 

Boilers,   total  210  hp ^,2,600 

11    stiff   leg   derricks 2,750 

20   flat   cars., ^.,  >...,,  .!.,,t„4.  i,nr4A0 

4,600  lin.  ft.  rail  tram.  .•.■.■.■.•.•..?.,.  .V. ..,?'.'  "306 
'2  'Rand    drills;.;..  ..  ;;;;.;;;.;:  ;r;:  I .  V:.  !.'..■        600 

2  Dake  engines , .  .^,,1^.1.*^', -^f '^^•* 

3  Lldgerwood  engines.  ."fl'^.'^A-^'.'lT. 1,680 

3  electric   hoista,    "Maine" .., 3,750 

1   electric  hoist,   "Lldgerwood" 1,500 

166  M.  ft.  yellow  pine  lumber  at  $25. ...;;..;..  4,155 
209  tons  steel  beams,  in  working  platloftiiii. ; ;  i  lt),470 
Miscellaneous    .•.•.•.•.•)«oV*?i^n-fnKA-j ^ 

Total    .....:  .$35,590 

Bock   Excavation: 

4  Rand  rock,  drills.  v,»v.,.  .j|^,^q»,,.„.  .^,,i,tir/ •••  •'  1-200 

1   Lldgerwood  engine ,  560 

1    stiff-leg   derrick.  ....•.-.•.•.. .......  vi,.  ii  ••  f  ••  ■     250 

760    lbs.    dynamite. ...  i  i :'        IH 

Small   tools,   etc .      130. 

»»  Total    $  2,254 
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Bracing  and  Sheeting: 
2  Rand  drills  (without  at.)  for  driving  sheetioi;.!      SOO 

24   hydraulic  JaclcB,    1,2(4    tons  capa4:ity. 4.049 

1.436  M.  ft.  yellow  pi^e  lumber  at  125.. ^^j. Za.^dO 

Small   tools,   etc j 767 


Total     141,216 

Pumping  and  Drainage: 

6    Worthlneton   pumps $  770' 

1  Lawrence   pump. 350' 

2  Edison  draphragm  No.  3  pumps 45 

5  pumps,  steam  syphons 100 

Small   tools 6 


Total i    I, -71 

Bridges  and  Barricades. 

607  M.   ft  yellow  pine  lumber $15,1S7 

SmaU   tools,   etc 236 

"Total     $15,423 

Underpinning'  Buildings  and ' Vaults: 

1,323  cu.  yds.   rubble   stone I  1,323 

225  c\£  ■  yds.    sand IIS 

872  bbla    Portland  cement 1,978 

165  jgallons  asphalt    .  >. 19 

442  sq.  yds.   asphalt  felt 19 

16  M.    brick    116 

124  gallons   paint    „  124 

Small   tools,   etc .37 

Total ' ?   3,132 

Roof  and  Side  Arch  and  Protection  Concrete: 

3,248   cu.   yds.    sand....... i ..;........  .|  1,624 

4,296    cu.    yds.    gravel ..^,... .      6,874 

8,095   bbls.   Portland  cement 12,790 

36  M.  ft.  yellow  pine  lumber.at  $25............        900 

371    M.    brick .^.i,.  .^vj.  4..,     2,599 

Small    tools,    etc '.'.;........         276 

Total    $25,064 

Brick  Backing: 

34  cu.  yds.  sand    ?         17 

130  bbls.   Portland  cement 205 

81  ML  hollow  tile  brick 1,785 

Small    tools,    etc 56 


Total  $  2,063 

Duct  Laying: 

6,000  sq.    yds.    burlap .....'.' $  270 

123,483  lin.   ft.   single   ducts.  .V. .  1 ...;...  .i-J. . .  5,556 

275  bbls.    Portland   cement 435 

68  cu.   yds,    sand    34 

13  sets  mandrels    26 


Total    $  6.321 

Waterproofing,  Brick  Laid  in  Asphait: 

869    M.    brick $6,083 

401   tons  mastic  asphaltum.  .w...^.v.«r--rt^  •»(•••;»     9,025 

Small    tools,    etc .....'.......,......         243 

tj)    -»im      ■      

Total    »*  MsWk  *:,...  $15,351 
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Waterproofing: 

112,785  sqj  yds.    asphalt    felt ?  5,075 

36,582    gallons    asphalt 4,389 

Small  tools,  etc 237 


Total    $  9,702 

*  Placing  and' "Riveting  &ieel  Wprk: 

2  "Lidgerwood"   engines $   1,120 

2  air  connTressors •  and   receivers 1,400 

I'hand  power •  derrick 50 

1  pneumatit;   drill- IZh 

4  riveting-  gxms    . . . ; 500 

Small   tools,-  etc ;..... 763 


370  gallons  cerion  paint J       370 

Brushes    aiid    scrapers. 39 


Total  .;;;...:,.,.:;v;;;v:ic:;;:;;:.v«'^-^--l    4i5 

Supporting  Tracks: 

Sand,   sto^e  and  cement. $      301 

68  M.    brick..,. .      474 

20  hydraulic  jacks,  1,050  tons,  capacity 3,412 


aiotal $   4,184 

^lock,  Motirid  Md  \  Relttpitig  Mains : 

195' M.  ft.  yellow  pine  lumber  at  ?25 $   4,985 

2  hand  derricks :    100 

1  portable  derrick,  with  boiler  and  engine. . .  .\. .     1,000 

Pipe : 26,186 

Gates,  -valves  and  lead 1,871 

Small  tools,   etc. 1,699 


Total     $35,841'^'': 

Gilartd  total  for  plant  and  materials ?232,723^;; 

We  note  that  the  cost  of  placing  and  riveting  steel  la  given, 
but  nothing  is  said  as' to  the  cost  of  the  steel  Itself.  The  price 
of  steel  delivered  in  New  York,  ready  for  erection,  may  be 
estimated  at  2*^  <Sts.  per  lb.,  or  $50  per  ton.  As  there  were  1,533 
tons  of  steel,  the  total  cost .  of . the  steel  was  $76,650.  In  addition, 
there  were  171  tons  of  castings,-  which,  at  ^40  per  ton  WbuM'  ahiount 
to  $6,840 ;';  an(3^  there  -were  1,014  cu.  yds.  of  brick  bpjC^l^g,  the 
bricks  for  which  would  cost  about  $14  per  cu.  yd,,  or,|14,3i)0.  The 
sum  of  these  three  items  is  $97,690  to  be  added  to  the  $;711,102 
above  given, .  maklne  a  !  total  of.  nearly  SSlOsOOO:  for  ttteisefction 
under  corfslderation — half  a  mile  of  double  track  subWa^'.  '• ; 

It  will.., be  seen  that  the' full  first-cost .  of  the  plah^'i*has  been 
charged  up  against  the  various  items.  The  cost  of  renewals  of 
wornout  fiarts  was  not  obtainable,  so  that  the  only  satisfactory 
method  of  estimating  plant  charges  consisted  iQ'lncludlng  the  full 
cost  of  the  'tjlant.      •  i  -  •  '     > '-    ^<'''' 

In  sonfe  items,-  as  In-  Rock  KxcSiVatitiii/- itvil^'i^!^  ^t  piaAt  Is 
altogether  too  .high,  diie  to  the  fact  that  an""  expensive  plant  is 
charged  up  ag&lnst  a,  ^naail.  amount  ofi  worJc I  ■■h/\ 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  pumping  Item  was  very  small ;  so  alao 
is  "backfilling,"  because  most  of  the  excavated  material  Was  hauled 
away.  The  backfill  was  6  ft  deep  over  the  subway  roof.  All  the 
excavated  material  not  used  for  concrete  or  rriasonry,  was  hauled 
away  in  wagons  to  the  docks,  the  haul  being  very  short  (about 
hii  mile)  to  the  docks  where  the  material  was  dumped  Into  scows 
and  hauled  to  sea.  The  charge  made  for  hauling  to  sea  in  scows 
("dump  charges")  was  60  cts.  per  wagon  load,  and  about  1%  tr6P^ 
yds.  of  earth  constituted  a  load.  ■    '"^ 

The  total  cost  of  earth  excavation  was  $3.62  pier  cu.  yd.,  which 
seems  very  high.  However,  the  conditions  must  be  considered,  and 
among  other  things  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cort^'Of  Slip- 
porting  numerous  water  pipes  and  gas  pipes  is  included,  l^e 
excavation  was  26  ft.  de^x^and  34  ft.  wide  along  the  line  between 
stations.  -I-'  ' 

The  cost  of  power   charged   to   the  varloUa  Items  includes  only  - 
the  fuel  and  electricity  consumed.     Electricity  was  paid  for  at  ''4 
cts.  per  kw.-hour. 

All  steel  was  painted  with  one  coat  of  carbon  paint ;  and  all 
steel  not  imbedded  in  concrete  received,  in  addition,  a  coat  of  white 
lead  paint.    '  •    • 

The  <^8^'  of  wift^^JTroofing  is  reduced  to  cents  per  afl\iat4  foot 
of  single'iuy :  but  the  waterproofing  was  actually  laid  2  to  3  ply 
thick.       -.-i         ■     -< ■    '■ 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  shall  next  give  a  summary  of 
the  costs  of  earth  excavation  on  two  sections  in  the  lower  part  of 
New  York  City,  where  the  open  cut  method  of  excavation  was 
used.  The  rates  of  wages  were  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
table  on  page  33;  but  tho  work  was  done  between  the  years  1902 
and  1904.  The  excavation  was  wider,  beipg  for  a  four  tra^k  road, 
and  cablewaj's  were  largely  used  for  delivering  the  materials  from 
the  trench  inta  wagons.  Some  derricks  were  also  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  streets  were  not  always  opened  their  full  width,' 
wl\ich  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  mining  tinder  the  pavements  and 
car  tracks.  The  costs  of  excavation  by  this  open-cut  method  were  ' 
as  follows  on  two  sections  which  are  designated  as  Contract  A  and 
Contract  B. 

Contract  Contract    : ,   nl 
A.._.       B.         ..       V. 

Cu.  yds.  excavation. ^-lft5,P70     2§2,«7.0      :  '/" 

';         Labor  and  teaming ,      *1.15  .       ?1.20  . 

•      Plant  (all  of  first  cost) 0:i7  0^.14  ' 

Power  ..:...:......;  i 0.12  0.09 

Dump  charges,/ at  ^i^'cJ^-.per  load  of 

1%  cu.  yili.,.. ,.'........ 0  19  0.18 

Labor  and  bracing  and  sheeting 0.34  0.18 

Lumber  for  bracing  and  sheeting 0.21  0.11 

Pumping  and  draining 0.00  0.06 

' . ..'     Labor  on  bridges  and  barricades '^■03^.        ,0.02 

''"       Lumber  for  bridges  jind  barricades.  ..  .        0.03  0.04 

Labor,    backfilling 0.06  ■■'■"■■■  0:04 

Total  per  cu.  yd .failO'^-*     -%2:96  ■■■-'■■''' 
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The  contractor,  in  each  case,  sold  enough  sand  from  the  ex- 
cavation to  reduce  the  cost  of  excavation  about  18  cts.  per  cu.  yd., 
leaving  a  net  cost  of  ?2.12  for  Contract  A,  and  $1.88  for  Con- 
tract B.  The  sale  of  this  sand  also  reduced  the  dump  charges,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  36  cts,  per  cu.  yd.,  instead  of  18  to  19/.. 
cts.  Ha,d  ail  the  material  been  hauled  to  sea,  the  dump  charges 
would  have  added  about  18  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  making  a  cost  of  $2.48 
for  Contract  A,  and  $2.24  for  Contract  B.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  full  amount  of  the  first-cost  of  the  plant  was  charged 
against  the  excavation.  The  item  of  backfilling  is  not  large  because 
so  small  an  amount  of  excavated  material  was  replaced. 

The  lumber  for  bracing  and  sheeting  was  about  half  spruce, 
at  $20  per  M.,  and  half  yellow  pine,  at  $25  per  M. 

The  labor  and  teaming  includes  all  wages  and  salaries. 
The   cost    of   erecting,    riveting  and   painting   the   steel   work   was 
$16  per  ton  on  Contract  A,  and  $16.75  on  Contract  B. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  making  the  concrete  was  as  follows: 
Concrete  foundations:  -  .   ^  ij.i  .ei^, 

!    :   •'.  ;    ,  Contract  Contrset !  I A 

.       ,   .  ,  A.       ,  • .    B.        ■    ;.: 

Labor,    mixing $0.97         $0.94  i 

Labor,    placing 0.96  0.95     .,,:•,, 

-  '       Powei- 0.14  0.16     -'.'  \ 

■fl.l        ... .   .    ;   ■AsniR  lo 

Total    $2.07  $2.05      .^-jliiJ 

Concrete,  Roof  and  Sides:  ir  lol 

Labor,    mixing , $0.79  $0.9l?aoo  erii 

Labor,    placing , 0.85  0.9.4,-7-    wV/r 

Labor,    setting    forms 2.01  1-2,2,       7 

Labor,   plastering  arches 0.16  0.33       .bt'SU 

^    Power    0.28  O.lSno  fflda} 

Tota,!   $To9      $3.43'-'^^  '*^^; 

Ijt  will  be  noted  that  these  concrete  labor  costs  are  very!>lilghi!/ 
and  Indicate  poor  management.  •     •   • 

As  to  the  cost  of  rock  excavation,  we  may  say  that  it  should  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  earth  excavation  by  more  than  $1  per  cu.  yd. 
at  the  outside.  Indeed,  on  one  section  of  the  subway  involving 
the  excavation  of  125,000  cu.  yds.,  the  rock  excavation  cost  $2.40 
per  cu.  yd.,  but  this  did  not  include  the  first  cost  of  the  plant. 
In  Gillette's  "RocJc  Excavation,"  page  273  et  seq.,  the  actual  cost 
of  this  rock  work  Is  given  in  great  detail.     (See  page  1384.) 

With  the  unit  costs  now  available,  any  contractor  can  make  a 
safe  estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  future  subway  work  in  New  Tork 
City.  If  the  subway  is  built  wider  or  narrower,  the  yardage  will  be 
altered,  but  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  will  not  vary  much.  We  are 
confident  that  few  contractors  or  engineers  would  have  looked  for 
such  high  unit  costs  as  are  above  given,  and  we  are  equally  confident 
that  with  better  management  the  costs  could  have  been  materially 
reduced.  However,  It  is  a  fact  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts 
us.  and  we  have  given  the  facts  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

In  the  summary  given  above,  the  total  cost  of  the  labor  from 
August,    1903,   to  January   1,   1905,  is  given  as  $446,071.73.     It  will 
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be  of  interest  to  show  how  this  coat  was  distributed,  and  accord- 
ingly, a  table  giving  the  rate  of  wages  per  eight-hour  day.  the  tUB* 
in  da7^.«^d  ,the  ^gt&l  amount  of  wages  is  appended  in  7al^  XXlft 

Table  XXV. — Rate  of  Wages  and  Time.  "' 

Rate.         Time  Amoont       '''^™ 

Civil   engineers $12.00  359     |     4,308.00 

Assistant  civil  engineer...      6.40             526  3,366.40 

Superintendents    .........      5.28             780  4,118:40 

Draughtsmen     ,,.,. a     4.00             354  1,416.00 

Timeiceepers     .,, 3.85             447  1,720.95 

Clerks     ,^.^,».. .......     2.88          1,080  3,110.40 

Machinists 3.50             241  843.50 

Engineers.   ...,..,^».» 3.50             281  1,018.50 

Firemen    ...,.,. 2.00             560  1,120.00 

Watchmen    1.50          2,247  3>370.50 

Night   Watchmen 1.50          2,316  3,474:00 

Laborer    foremen 3.00         8,130  24,390.00 

Laborers     1.50     106,023  159,034.50 

Engine    hoistmen 2.50         3,199  7,997.50 

Steam    drillers 3.00            278  S.'il-O* 

Steam  drillers'  helpers 2.00            277  .'.Ti.oi 

Nippers     75              126  94. 5* 

Blacksmiths     ^.      3.00             322  966.0ft 

Blacksmiths'     helpers 2.00             322  644. Ot 

Rigger    foremen 3.00               11  33.00 

Riggers 2.00.            702  1,404.0« 

Carpenter    foremen 3.50             643  2,250.50 

Carpenters   3.00          3,733  11,195«.0« 

Bracers     2.00        32,318  65,836.00 

Pipe    foremen 4.00       .1,495  5,980.00 

Plpemen    2.00        10,433  2O,8€6.00 

Caulkers     3.00    "    3,139  9,417.00 

Iron    foremen. 5.00             331  1.655.00 

Ironworkers     4.50          3,725  16,762.50 

Bricklayers 5.20          2,047  10,644.40 

Mason    foremen 4.S«            226  1,012:50 

Masons    4.00          1,077  4,308:00 

Waterproofer   foremen....      3.00  -    .     245  735.00 

Waterproofers     1.50 852  1,278.00 

Paver   foremen .5.00 13  65.00 

Pavers 4.50 87  391.60 

Rammera 3.00-      .       36  lOS.OO 

Carts    .  .. S.Off  :            12  36.00 

Trucks  and  teams 4.50        11,900  53,550.00 

Pipe     superintendents 7.69             234  2,491.66 

Tow  horses  and  mules 1.00          2,441  2,441.00 

Plumbers    ...,-*..      4.00             100  396.12 

Plumbers'    helpers 2.50               30'  67.GQ 

Electricians    ,, .,, 4.00          1,252  5, 008.00 

Splicers     -, ,,  .  .3.00             463  1,389.04 

Splicers'     helpers •-. .  .  .2.00 441  882.00 

Painters ....2.00...            6  12.00 

Track   foremen ........3.00 136  408.00 

Trackmen     elaoorart^dKftO  Jitoil,532  3,064.00 

Total    labor '. $446,071.73 

The  prices  of  tools,  machines  and  supplies  will  be  found  In  the 

next  paragraph. 

Prices  of  Contractors'  Tools,  Machines  and  Supplies,  New  York.* 

— In   estimating  the   cost   of   contractors'    plants  on    the   New   York 


*Enffineering'Contractinffi  July  18,   19015. 
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subway  construct|ion,  the  engineers  carefully  obtPined  quotations 
on  every  kind  of  tool,  machine,  etc.,  in  use.  Although  these  quota- 
tions were  secured  in  1902,  they  are  tolerably  close  to  present  prices 
in  New  York.  .  Ci^y,.  ^^li^r  X09&  J>T^o\e  useful  to  contractors  and 
engineers. 

Rate. 

Adze    .w ?        1.10 

Air  compressor  and  receiver.- .,...,. 700.00 

Air   hose,    lin.   ft 0.80 

Anvil,   200  lbs.  at  8%   cts •...• ...-.■ 17.00 

Asphalt,     gallon ,.,,..,.  ^. .-... .  0.12 

Asphalt    felt,    sq.    yd...;.;: ...,.....■.■...•...  0.04Vj 

Asphalt  heating  kettle.  .  ; -  ^  ....•.•...  .  30.00 

Asphaltum,     ton ..; .,,.,,,.....  22.50 

Auger    ..J.., .,,....'^...  0.90 

Ax .,.-. 1.10 

Bar,    claw .. ...  ...' 0.75 

Bar,    crow,    16    lbs :  ..i: ,; 1.30 

Bar,  pinch. 'l'l.£ 0.75 

Bar,    tamping. tiu.S s-i^dl^ 1.00 

Blasting    batteity 'il ,,..,. 25.00 

Block  and  fall  outfit.  .OO-i - 16.00 

Block,  double  wooden. 'i':i' ...f.JV:. 4.00 

Boiler,    60   hp.. liiiJE 750.00 

Boiler,   50   hp..; HQS 575.00 

Boiler,   25   hp.;;* 05./. , iU-iWlQ'. .  .  350.00 

Box,    tool. . .  ;;..f. i:.' --- 12.00 

Brick,   M 7.00 

Brick  buckets 0.50 

Brick    hammers '  0^75 

Brick,  hollow  tile,  M.......; 22.00 

Brick     tongs... u'j  4. .  . . ......;i;  j . .  0.50 

,    Brush,   paint....:. (i:..i ........  0.75 

^     Brush,     wire.;.. ; .  ." 0.50 

Bucket,  1  yard,  dumping. 60.00 

BuUpbint    ,:. ,!(».; 0.50 

Burlap,   sq.  ydii; au.£ iiyoj'i : 0.04 14 

Canthook    .  .  .'j^.Mi . ...  .05  J'. 2.25 

Cap,    sheeting.' ..do J 2.50 

Car,   flat ., 20.00 

Car,    steel    damp 40.00 

Cement,    Portland,   bbl.. ,.. 1.60 

Chain,     lb .....j«J... 0.08% 

Chisel    .;i.: 0.40 

Derrick,    hand   power. ■;.. 50.00 

Derrick,  portable,  with  boiler  and  engine 1,000.00 

Derrick,    stifB-leg 250.00 

Dipper     , .;. , . 0.75 

Drift    p\n...i]ii <j'i 0.50 

Drill,     hand..j.'.: ,,; 0.50 

Drill,     pneumatic ..; 125.00 

Drill,    Rand   rock 300.00 

Drill.   Rand,    without  attachments 250.00 

Drill,    twist 1.25 

Duct,  single,  lin.  ft atf<.:U  l*;)' 0104% 

Dynamite,  lb.,  40  per  cent f-..^  0.15      r- 

Electric   hoist,    "Maine"   double"  drum  arid'  20 

hp    motor  and  controller 1,250.00 

Electric  hpist,  Lidgerwood  double  drum  and  20, 

hp.  motor  aTid  controller:  J •'•  -j.,- 1  l.-60i>,00^   ,.t 

yf-iry    Engine,     "Duke" .'.^.\  >'^m^MP  ,'■':- 

Engine,   Lidgerwood,   double  drum '  6<W>.0^ — ^  - 

Forge,     blacksmith's ^-p^..  ;,jrt'rt.n>-W«<Vtii«V  25.00 
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•    Forge,     rivet , 25.00          ,q 

Furnace,  with  pots  and  ladles 35.00        ' 

Felt,  asphalt,  aq.  yd. 0.04 14       '/ 

Gouge    ...,..,..^ 1  Tit 

Grindstone     '!■•  "« 

Hacksaw   frame 0  «", 

Hammer,   hand '*.5'>          -<fi 

Hammer,     sledge 1.3" 

Hammer,    strikinj; M.Ca          .^, 

Hod,    mortar 0.75           - 

Hose,    air.    Ita.    ft d;80           ■{* 

Hose,  rubber.   1    '•>  .   '">.  ft 0.15           ,-fj 

Hooks,    centi .                      0.05 

Jack,   hydrai::                      5S.50 

Jack,   hydraul.i.    -,:,    i..;; IijZ.SO          ;  -t 

Jack,   hydraulic  *0  ion ITS. 75          -v/ 

Jack,  hydraulic,   IfiO   ton 260.00 

Lantern 0.50            ^■ 

Lead,    Ib....^ 0.05          •*» 

Level,  band  spirit. 0.75       ,  ...j 

,          ,MjyidreIs,  .set.,,...j.-.. ^  *-'••• -Wi  --^^        "vv 

Oiled  suits ..% 2.50 

Pails,   galvanized   iron ..>^vr.  0.50 

Paint,  cerion,  gal j^.  1.00 

Pick     C "  ■  Jt  ■  0.75 

Pump,   Lsevaenccr4-in..  -rtthr:  Crodrer^ROTWer 

"Vi  hp.'r*otor.  and  starter /.\  . .  350.00 

Pump,  W^rthlHgton,  6  in,  x  %]A  in.  X.6.J6..J...  170.00 

Pump,  Worttiington.  «  Inr  x  5>^^n.-x-&4r»rA\  .  150.00 

Pump,   No.   S  Ediaon   diaphragm y; . .  yit . .  22.50 

Pump,    steam    s>plJon <  I . .  20.00 

Rail,  tram,  ton 15.33 

Rammer,     concrete M:  1.00 

Ratchet    ^ 10.00 

Reamer     ... ^i, .../;-.  .y.  .L  . .  1.00 

Riveting    dollieS ^.../...^..  5.00 

Riveting    "feuns.'^'    pneumatie.  ..5,..: . . .,/. . .  A  . .  125.00 

Rope,  Manila,  lb. — .^^..^.jL^^^JL^.  0.09 

Rope,  steel..  1 H   in.,  lin.  ft. .  .- ,..<  . .  .Z.  .1 . .  0.24 

Rope,    with    hooks, ..^*„— -ri .t'. 0.50 

Rubl)er    boots ji'V^r**^. . .  2.50 

Sand     screen -. 8.50 

Saw,  cross  cut ^y^ 3.00 

Scraper     (waterproofing)... 0.50 

Shovel , 0.60 

Smoothing  -  -iron.  .■.;...-  i'j-.'l^.  A  i .-  /? . . ;  ^  i .  v. . .  1.50 

Steel   beams,    ton (JJ.  .yl'i}  .CUl:. . .    -'    60.f»:  /  -•:/.- 

;      .       Stoclcs  and  die^  set- «...„* ..8;..,,Vfi,.„>^j^ >y..-„  8,ft0i>ifT 

Timber   carrier ,.,^. .., .l----^. --.r  2.25       ,^  v 

Timber    dollies 2.5D     '      ' 

Timber    truck 25.<M»     £  -ia 

Torches,    banjo 2.09ii: :.  >  A 

.             Turnbuckles , 1.25     t,- 

^'■'  '■        Vise,     pipe 7.20    '  ^ 

3-3-         Wheelbarrows,    ste^.-. TlOOi'     'd'^ 

.i6.'i       Wrench e,s- rV,>i,n ;    1.00         m 

"'"•      Wrench,    monkey ILif.. .....: 1.00'        '^ 

S    0      Wrench,    Stillson -. ....... v.. ^; ••!    ^bO-'.-fl-ib 

•iiU     ■  Tarn*    lb.... ••?• .-...,..........,>!.  .t^ftji    nxi-n 

Cost  of  Excavating   and   Bracing   a  Subway,  Long  Island   ik.   R., 
Brooklyn.* — The  work  covered  by  our  cost  records  was  a  section  dh 


*Ensineering-Contractinff,  July  11,   1906. 
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Division  1,  Atlantic  avenue,  about  2,500  ft.  IqngI  anil  occilpled  the 
year  1903,  January  to  December  inclusive.  .  The  work  was  an 
open  cut,  and  the  material  encountered  was-  sand-  and  gravel  con- 
taining a  considerable  number  of  small  boulders.  The  digging  was 
not  difflcult  and  was  all  done  with  picks  and  shovels. 

Two  tracks  of  the  Long  Island  R.  Fl.  occupied  the  center  of 
Atlantic  avenue.  One  of  these  tracks  was  shifted  to  the  side  of 
the  street,  but  the  other  was  left  in  place. ; as  p,  service  track  for 
the  dirt  trains.  Trains  of  flat  cars  were  run  onto  the  service  track, 
and  the  earth  was  shoveled  from  both  sides  into  the  cars  until  a 
level  about  3  ft.  below  the  rails  was  reached.  The  service  track 
was  then  shifted  into  one  of  the  side  cuts,  and  the  center  core  was 
shoveled  in.  The  excavation  was  then  carried  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  track  to  3  ft.  bejow  the  rails,  as  bejfore..  The  track  was 
next  shifted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cut,  and  a  third  cut  of  3 
ft.  was  taken  out.     This  method  was  pursued  until  the  track  had 
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raache^'a  depth  of  16%  ft,  as  shown  In  TYg.  ll,"  thec^ap*  of  the 

cut  theo  being  ABCD  (Fig.  11). 

The  flext  step  was  to  drive  2-in.  sheeting  to  depths  P  and  Q 
(Fig.  Jl).  The  two  braces  X  and  Y  Were  then  set,  leaving  a 
clearance  of  9  ft,  which  was  not  sufflcient  .  to  pass  locomotives. 
A  cable  was  therefore  used  to  haul  the  cars  ahead  to  the  locomotive. 

The  next  step  wad  to  excavate  the  tWo  side  cuts,  ABEF  and 
CDGH,  by  shoveling  into  the  cars.  Alter  these  side  cuts  were 
made,  the  track  was  shifted,  first  to  one  side;  then  to  the  other, 
and  the  section  FKJH  was  excavated.  The  Sheeting  was  then 
driven  by  pile  drivers  to  the  points  M  and  N,  and  the  brace  Z 
was  placed.  In  like  manner  the  excavation  proceeded  uhtll  the 
full  ajec^ipfl^of  X^^jaXm^  t|Bas_  obtained,  a,b^l^^ftiVi"yx^*®  ^4  Ih  '*• 
^^Vr    .  .  -,     .f,.;,,,..   ,„^    ..        .  ,  ,,  },,,,,,    ,,,-:•    .-,,,;,,,„, 3 

The  8  X  10  braces  shown  In  Fig.  12  were  spaced  15  ft.  apart 
longitudinally,  and,  in  view  of  the  grreat  length  of  the  braces,  angle 
sway  bracing  was  used,  consisting  of  short  tlihbers  laid  horizontally 
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and  diagonaJly  from  the  side  of  each  cross  brace  to  the  middle  of 
the  ranger.     These  angle  braces  were  about  14  ft.  long. 

The  railroad  company  provided  the  cars  and  hauled  the  earth 
about  12  miles  away,  furnishing  train  crews.  The  contractor  main- 
tained and  shifted  the  tracks,  loaded  the  earth  onto  the  cars,  and 
did  all  the  bracing.  The  following  costs  were  the  costs  to  the 
contractor,  and  do  not  include  the  cost  of  hajiling  the  material  away. 
The  contractor  complained  of  the  poor  train  service  furnished  by 
the  company,  and  the  high  cost  of  excavating  bears  out  his  claim 
of  poor  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  company  Is 
credited  by  outsiders  with  having  given  a  "fair  service."  In  any 
case,  work  done  in  this  manner  is  nearly  always  ^bject  to  more  or 
less  delay  in  getting  empty  cars  fast  enough.    .  .  •     • 

As  above  stated,  the  length  of  subway  coveried  by  our  cost 
records  was  about  2,500  ft.,  averaging  about  30  cu.  yds.  per  lineal 
foot     A  total  of  75,000  cu.  yda  were  excavated  In  the  year  1903, 
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Fig.  12. 

requiring  20.900  days'  labor,  or  3.6  cu.  yds.  per  man  per  10-hour  day. 
Wages  averaged  ?1.50  per  day,  making  the  average  cost  42  cts.  per 
cu.  yd.  for  loading  the  cars.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
sheeting  and  bracing,  which  will  be  given  later.  The  cost  of  the 
excavation  by,  months  was  as  follows  • 


Excavation. 


Amount 
cu.  yd. 
January    ,,,...,.   4,818 
February    V:..;-..    4,089 

March    •.••....■.^1,005 

April    5,381 

May     4,230 

June     3,035 

July      4,002 

August 5,383 

September    8,118 

October     10,327 

November     8,550 

December 5,953 


Total     74,891 


Labor  in 
days. 
1.637 
1,433 
2,554 
1,508 
1,321 
1,127 
990 
1,664 
2.450 
2  392 
1,930 
1,898 

20,905 


Pay-rolL 
%  2,278 
1,992 
3,552 
2,132 
1,844 
1,573 
1,379 
2.617 
4,307 
3,658 
3,023 
3.083 


Cost  per 
cu.  yd. 
J0.47 
0.49 
0.33 
0.40 
0.44 
0.52 
0.35 
0.49 
0.54 
0.35 
0.35 
0.52 


$31,438  $0.42 
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!             0.20 
[             0.18 
)            0.18 
!            0.29 

!        ?o.2Tyo        '; 

The  cost  of 'labbi''' Sheeting  and  bracing  was  as  follows: 

"■'I"'    .  '   Sheeting   and    Bracing. 

Labor  Coct  per 

days.  Pay-rolL  cu.  yd. 

January     507  ?    1,093  $0.23...    .j^ 

February      482  1,091  0.27"-^    "^^ 

March     827  1,T66  0.16  f^«'^f^«w 

April     874  1,859  0.35     >         rp 

May     782  1,859,  0.42 

June    860  1,999  0.G6 

July, ,-...«;.. 1,005  2,363  0.59 

August      ..»-.««%'«• ^'1-  1.894  O.f 

September     '. 700  1,613 

October    800  1,831 

November    644  1,510 

December     1,316  1,742 

Total     9,609  ?20,548 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  wages  paid  for  sheeting  and 
bracing  were  $2.13  per  day.  As  above  given,  the  labor  cost  of 
e.xcavating  was  *2  cts.  per  cu.'yd.,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
27^  cts.  per  cu.  yd;  spent  for  labor  on  sheeting  and  bracing,  making 

a  total  of  69%  cts.  ■_ ^.:.__:^._,.;;_;,.":.t:;i.-^— . 

The  amount  of  timber  used  In  sheetit£gr  and  bracing  the  work  done 
In  1902  and  1903  W£is  as  follows: 

Rangers, 
braces, 
Ft.  B.  M.     angles  and 
Between  stations.  sheeting.       uprights. 

143    and    115 248,^20  498,440 

115    and    112 14,740  24,030 

101    and      9Sf^..-. 57,320         115,520 

87    and      91...  n-. 17,820  9,620 

Total 338,200  647,610 

This  makes  a  grand  Wtklbf  98B,*tH) 'ft:  B.  M.,  or  7.94  ft.  B.  M. 
per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation,  or  3e'S't^  'BL^'M-'l^i'  iki.  ft.  of  finished 
subway,  3,700  ft.  long.  -    ^     '       .di.      -n;     ;• 

From  these  data  it  Is  apparent  that  iiractically  all  the  timber  was 
left  in  place  until  the  completion  of  this  section  of  the  subway.^^ 
It  Is  also  apparent  that  the  yardage-'of  :ei(rth  excavated  in  1902  and 
1903  was  about  124,300  cU.  yds.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  -lafe'or  costs  above  given  for  excavation,  and 
bracing  ipclUde  only  the  work  done  In  1903.  The  labor^  of  Slitting 
and  brac^aif  for  the  two  years  was  as  follows:  .......     '    ii.   . 

>;•  • ■*;•■•, 

Tear.  Labor  daya  •  Pay-r61H 

1903 9,609    ■  ■     $20.54S- 

1902 4,290  9,870 

Total ,.,. ,X3,899         $30,418,, 

From  this  it  appear^  that  l^^ipibor  d6s^s. of  framing  ^n^  pl^alng 
the  985,810  ft.  B.  M.  '^as  $30.5.o'per  M.,  and  that  each  man  averaged 
only  71  fii  B.  M.  per  day.     This  Is  a  vetr  hf©h  <;ost  for 'stich  work 


StDc*  tbe  timber  l^eU  miif^'^hairt  «;f^  jftppreicii9ftt«ly..  ^0  Rcf  ICC 
delivered  on  the  work,  we  have  the  foUowins  ^ftiniqKtft.  of  the  totals 
cost  of  excavating:  ,    .    ■■  ^    t..-  .;' .  ;■) 

Pe: 

I^abor   loading   cars 

Labor  sheeting  ajid  bracir.K 

7.?4  ft    B.  M.  thnber  at  . .  ' 

,:     ..I  —  '« 

Total    :       .  ■  'it 

Of  coor*,  mtich  of  the  tlmb-  ja^ 

after  completing  the  work.  ■ 

The  cost  of  hauling  the  material   away   in 
not  available. 

The  cost  of  th«  concrete  work  was  as  follows:  >■     -'-•-- 
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Cement. 

San  J. 

Grav^ 

?. 

''T. 
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IV. 
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1 

3 

1-2 

'    f.ioo^t 
Bl^l*.  cement 

PrT  ortions  by  i)arts.  per  cu.  y'l. 

Broken  stor.*;-.         cjtil  r.-te. 

1.14 


1.07 


Itr  4s   inte,resting .  to   note    that    In    mixing   r.  var^ 

of  "1 :3':5   concrete,    it   took    l.<)7    bbls.    ceprient  a    the 

gravity   mixer,   as  compared   with   1.14   bbls.   for    ttc    o 
indlcatiftg  a  less  perfect  nvlxture  in  the  gravity  mixer. 

Of  the  "1  to  8"  concrete,  about  13.880  cu.  yda  were  placed  dui^^g 
the  year  of  1903,  months  of  January  to  November  inclusive,  and  90 
per  rent  of  thft  was  mixed  with  gravity  mixers.    ■  .- 

Of  the  "1  to  6"  concrete.  5,320  cu.  ydsL  were,  plaped,  of  which 
85  per  cent  was  mixed  with  gravity  mixers.  The  remainder,  in 
both  cases,  was  mixed  In  a  "batch  mixer." 

The  average  size  of  a  batch  in  a  gravity;  n^ijlQr  yras  0.i6  eo-'ya.. 
and  the  size   of  batch   in   the   "batch  mifOf^!  _^jitrMSBp^Ufaat^0.aJi 
cu.  yd.  .    >  ,  -nvr  'firt-?  en;  -       ::<I 

There   were   16,940   cu.   yds.    mixed   In   gravity   mixerS;^  requiring <> 
2,860    days'    labor    mixing    axi^    4,00^,  days    placing  ..the  ^concrefcav/ 
Wages  were  fl.50  a  day,  and  the  cost  was  26  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for 
mixing    aha '33    cts.    for   placing,    making   a  .tpJtjal  pf^j^St.^s.    pa- 
cu.  yd.  '      .  .  .  .  .      ''.'.'.>j>'j  :' ..  -         •    :''■''  1 

During  the  month  of  August,   when    2.800   cu.   yds.   were,  mixed, 
the  cost  was  as  low  as  24  cts.-  for  mixing  plus  22  cts.  for 'placing, 
making  a  total  of  46  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  mixing  and  placing^! -^TTlie 
gra\-ity  mixer  averaged  about  113  cu.  yda  i)er  day,  with  a  gang  of  " 
19  men  mixing  and  26  men  placing  concrete,      .-,  ., 

With  the  "batch  mixer."  which  averaged  nbeut  0-57  ou..  yd.  cf 
concrete  per  hatch,  tb^re  were. mixed.  ^>36&j que.  jrd%.     Thi*  jwquired  . 
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970  days  of  laborers  mixing  and  740  days  placing,  at  a  cost  of  59 
cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  mixing  plus  45  cts.  for  placing,  making  a  total 
of  $1.04  per  cu.  yd.  for  mixing  and  placing.  -r,.::-:  /ii   ,:  • 

During,  the  month  of  June  the  cost  was  as  low  as  40  cts.  for 
mixing  and  30  cts.  for  placing,  or  a  total  of  ?0 'cts.'' p'6t''''cTi.  yd.. 
wages  being  $1.50  per  day.  The  average  g^ng  Wjas  14  rnen  mixing 
and  11  men  placing  the  concrete,  and  the  average  output  was  only 
35  cu.  yd&  per  day  actually  worked.  . .  i       j 

Even  during  the  rponth  of  J^une,  when  the  best  record  was  made, 
the  output  was  only  52  cu.  yds.  per  day  actually  worked.  This 
indicates  very  poor  ma.nagement  We  refrain,  therefore,  from  giving 
the  name  of  the  "batch  mixer,"  to  which  an  injustice  would  be  done 
If  its  efficiency  were  rated  according  to  this  particularly  poor 
record.  ,  ,, 

Of  course,  ill  tHe  preceding  discussion  of  the  Itemized  labor  cost 
of  mixing  and  placing,  the  item  of  "mixing"  Includes  all  the 
work  involved  in  delivering  the  materials  to  the  mixer;  while 
"placing"  includes  hauling  the  concrete  away  from  the  mixer. 

In  delivering  the  materials  to  the  gravity  mixer  a  Robins  belt 
conveyor  was  used,  which  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  lower 
cost  of  mixing  with  the  gravity  mixer. 

The  concrete  was  hauled  away  from  the  mixers  in  dump  cars 
pushed  along  a  track  by  men.  The  track  was  laid  on  top  of  the 
braces  that  supported  the  sides  of  the  excavation.  We  are  unable 
to  find  out  why  the  conveying  of  the  concrete  from  the  batch  mixer 
cost  so  much  more  than  from  the  gravity  mixer.  .,. 

The  foregoing  costs  relate  to  work  done  in  1903.  During  the 
year  1904,  20,000  cu.  yds.  were  mixed  in  the  190  days  worked  by 
the  gravity  mixer  gangs;  the  average  number  of  men  mixing  beinjg. 
15,  and  the  number  of  men  placing  being  25.  , 

The  cost  "was  as  follows:  ^    ^ 

'  Cts.  per  cu.  yjJL,' . 

2,950  days  labor  mttlng^,  $4,870 24 

4,760  days  laboi*  placlhg,-'|7v300 36 

Total     .T.....  .....  .......1.1., 60 

During  the  best  month,  the  labor  cost  "was  16  cts.  for  mixlrlg 
and  29  cts.  for  placing,  or  a  total  of  45  cts.  lier  cu.  yd.'  '"'"^ 

During  the  same  year  of  1904,  the  batch  mixer  worked  153  days, 
averaging  46  cu.  yds.  p6r  day.  The  average  Islze  of  each '  batch 
was  0.44  cu.  yd.    The  labor  cost  of  7,000  cu.  yds.  was  as  follows: 

Cts.  jper  cu.  yd. 

1,910  days  mixing,  $3,175. '. 45 

1,740    days   placing,    $2,660 38 

Total     ....: >» 83  .,,11 

It  win  be  noted  that  in  1904  the  cost  of  placing  was  practlcalSfy" 
the  same  as  with  the  gravity  mixer,  and  that  the  average  gang  on 
the  batch  mixer  was  13  men  mixing  and  11  men  placing. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  considered  the  cost  of  the  labor  on  the 
forms,   which   was  a  large  item.     For  the   total   19,300  cu.   yds.   of  ' 
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concrete  placed  In  IMS  there  'were  expended  116.800  for  labor  on 
the  forms,  which  is  equlvajient  to  87  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete. 
The  tot£il  number  .of  daysv  labor  on  the  focms  was  6,340.  at  an 
average  of  $2.70  per  day.  If  we  add  this  ,&;  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for 
labor  on  forms  to  the  59  cts.  for  mixing  and  placing,  we 
have  -a.  total  of  $1.46  per  cu.  yd.  chargeable  to  labor  on  the  con- 
crete in  this  subway,  where  a  gravity  mixer  was  used..  This  Is 
considerably  below  the  cbirt  oi^jj^i^ar  wuik  on  the  New  York 
subway.  .-..•••      '      '.  ,_ 

As  to  the  amount  of  lumber  In  the  forms  and  the  interest  and 
depreciation  of  the  plant,  we.  Uaye  no  rec^ird*,  .Nor  have  we  a  record 
of  the  fuel  consumed.  •  •    •  •  •  -  • 

Cost  of  Cable  Railways  in  Clti^lU--inJ^^rchild's  "Street  Rail- 
ways" (1892).  the  following  Is  given  as  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a 
double  track  cable  line,  based  upon  actual  cost  of  some  six  lines. 
The  lln*  Is  3  miles  long. 

Per  mile 
of  double 

Potoer  House  and  Plani:  To|tal.,.^  track. 

Real  estate..........:... $  10,000     %     3.333 

House.  100x175 25,000.  8,333 

Two  engineaand  foundation... ...... \..,....<....-.^^.      23,000  7,667 

Boilers  and   petting:? 14,000  4,667 

Brick  sraokcsi.i  5.O00   '  :       1367 

Ten.sinn  cars  ,  2,500  823 

Heatfis.   putiii  ~  $.000  1,000 

Total  power  house  and  j^lant $   82,a»<U)  f  27,5<>p 

General  Street  Con'^trnrfinn:                                          ,  ^    •,  '  .. 

19,800  cii.  yds.-trenc                     ;on  at  $0.75 .  ..$   r4,So0  %     4,950 

2.755,000  lbs.  cast  y                       bs.  ea.)'«t  $0/015. .   '41,580  13,860 

880  carrying,  sheavti^    r.    >  ,.   .r. . >.., ,     .  1,300  1,-100 

1,056.000  lbs.  slot  rails    (50-lb.)    at  $0.0215 26,400  8,800 

l,185»t>00  lbs.  track  rails   (80-lb.)   at  $0.0435...*.      28^12.  9,-e04 

154,000  lbs.  cast  iron  raanhoLa  cQver»  and  'frames      ;  ,            , . 

at    $0.0175...  .......: :...........        2,695  898 

10,000  cu.  yds.  conereta  at  $8.60-.  .-.>.  .W.-^ . . .'.'. ..'  '85,000'  'i8;SlW 

16,840  lin.  ft.  of  double  track  laying-at  $1.00..  ..i.      15,840  5080 

22,200  sq.  yds.  eranite  block  paving  at  $3.00 66.600-  22,200 

Sewer  connections '.  . . .  .  ... .'.  . .        5,000  3,000 

32,180  ft.  wire  cable  at  $0.33.  .'.ii -  10,^619  3,540 

Total  general  street  construction ...$304,396    '  *1 01,465 

Special  Street  Ccmatruction:  ■^'  \      -     ■  ','^fr 

Main  vault  at  engine  house  and'flxtqGe^^.^  .  .3U.»j^:^.^S,A00     |t2^67 

Two  end  vaults  with  fixtures ;.,  ,w,  ^. ....  .^^  ...     ,5.000.,     ,^1,6^7 

Special  street  sheaves  for  summits  of  grides. .'. ..        1.500^  500 

Two    grip    switches .''. .  /.'. ; . .  ;. . ;  . .  ^ .     .2,500   "     '      S»8 

Two-  coach   switches ,  ..,ii»j»:jv»  . .». .  ,>»4^t  .{»•.  i     11,000  »,  .333 

One  crossing ,....,..,.,..,...        1,600  500 

180  degs.  of  double  tracked  curve.'.'.?  •l^'i  .  I*!  I .'.'.'.  ^^  y,000  '■      3,'0«0 

^Total  special  street  cbn^tructi^^n. ?   28,500     $  5,500 

'koUing  Stock:  .      ,   '  ,  ..    .,,  ,  ■.!.'. 

15   grip  cars  and  grip  at  ?i,00f6^  . .. ..  1... ..l .. . |  15,0t)b''  |  ^,000 

15   coaches  at   $1,200 ..;.....  .v;.  .**.■.. n-'^.'f. '^18,000     '  6.000 

Total   rolling"  stock,  .*'.^..',. '. .,.,;;^,..$   33.000     $   11,000 

Grand  total iU M??iW.i   448,396       149,465 
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:((  WSfth  a  cable  speed  of  8  miles  per  hr.  for  19%  hrs.,  and  trains 
oo.>4  mins.  headway,  eacii  train  would  make  110  miles  per  day;  and 
IS  trains  would  make  1,650  train  miles,  or  3,300  car  miles  iier  day. 

loiTli©. dAlly' diJerattn^ eJtjpense  would  be: 

3-w      .■3ai;)Hii"f     i'.ii-.     s.nix.f:: 

-H' '^      .  .1.;'      t    ,'j;''-^  Total  per  day. 

8l  ■^      De^i-eclatioh  of  cable. $  35.00 

"^  '        Repairs,  trd'ck^'^nd  buildings 6.00 

Repairs,  engines  and  line  machinery 2.00 

:'-    '"'Repairs,  grip  and  cars 7.00 

f);cv.    House,  track  and'  cable  expehses. 6.00 

Track    service 8.00 

•  't'^     'Power  and  car  house  service. ..!..'.... '  28.00  ' 

^  ^  '  '  *i8  grlp^men  and  conductors  at  $2.00. 132,00 

•  "  ■•   *6%  tohs  (2,240  lbs:)  coal  at'  |2.50 ^'•!^^,i     ■   r 

Water,  oil  and  grease '   "3.i2!& ' 

Pint    ;  ijlijury  to  persons  and  property 7.00 

'^^     '*"^'tecenses  and  taxes - .  • , .  7.00 

'     'General  knd  miscellaneous  expense.... ...... ..     23.00 


"it. 


,     -  V  Tot^t  '..... ;.'.Vi'j'J'.'v. $275.00 

i:.,t>  00(1  ;  ,  ...  ■■':>•■> 

T,  at  Is  cleAf  that  Mr.  Fair  child's  data  on  repairs  of  track,  bulldft^^ 
and  engines  are  founded  on  too  brief  a  term  of  years  to  be  of  any 
value,  for  they  total  only  $8  per  day  on  an  investment  of  $82,000 
for  power  plant  and  $55,000  of  rails  alone.  This  expense  of  $2,920 
per  year  ($8  per  day)  is  not  2^^%  on  the  buildings,  power  plant 
ahd  rails — a  manifest  absurdity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  $35  dally  depreciation  of  the  cable  is 
112,775  per  year  on  a  cable  whose  first  cost  is  $10,619.  This  Is 
equivalent,  to  a  life  of  about  10  months.  Mr.  Falrchild  states  tlifTt 
the.  usual' diameter  of  cables  is  1%  to  1^  ins.  A  IVi-ln.  rope 
hajsr  a  tensile  strength  of  80  tons,  and  weighs  2%  lbs.  per  ft.  Tlip 
average  life  pf  ropes  of  the  best  desigrn,  he  says,  has  been  12  Vi 
m08.,  with,  an  average  service  of  88,4/)0  miles.  The  general  average 
for  t^,  country  has  been  about  ,S  ;ipoi%,. wUh  ijalleage  ranging  from 

40,000'  to  150,00». v- 

"■  cost  of  Constructing  and  Operating  Cable  Rys,,  Kansas  City,— 
Mr.  D.  Bontecou  gives  the  following  relatlye  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation'  of  a  cable  railway  in  -Kansas  Qty.  The 
road  was  finished  in-  1889,  It  comppises  8.54  miles  of  double  track 
llnek  which  Is.  eqUIyaleht  to  17.08  miles  of  single  .track.  It  was 
-operated  as  four  distinct  lines,  with  cables  14,200,  29,500^jand 
Sl.OOO  ft. ''long  risp^tfiVeiy,  driven  from  one  power  house,  and  a 
fourth. cable  18,900  ft.  long  drivep,  from  a  second  power  house. 
The  cable  speeds  were.  XSl'SvS'.  9.9  and  10.3  miles  per  hr.  ,  Np 
grades,  exceeded  ,10%.  The  rope  was  1 14 -in.  ,dlam.,  carrlf d, , on 
|%ljii.fl>ull«y/»;i;^  a;(|dndiirt  36  1A8._  deie^. ;..;;....  Aaioi  btwiD 


.3me«(ib«t;a£;oonstnicti(m!«rMja»  follows:  Per  q^iq 

.  «  ,'     |.  >     ,  of  ilouble 

1.  Real    estate %  118.7S6     |   13.6'64 

2.  Underground    obsLructions CO  2>sr.  3,377     , 

3.  Substructure    63,562 

4.  Track  and  line  macMlnerv 32,351       "^ 

5.  Paving    .      ...-  18.631       fv 

6.  Buildings    IS-l.S&i  21,593 

7.  Machinery    130,003  15,223 

■"•    8.  Equipment    202,926  23,760 

9.  Ropes  and  splicing  tools 30,760  3,607 

,10,  Patents     12,951  1,522 

li.  Engineering  apd  miscellaneous   exp.  83,017  9,719 

12.  Discount  *nd-  interest. . ; ; . .  146^931  17,201 

Total    11,905,989     |223,190 

The  eijulpwient  comprised  99  combination  cars,  of  which  61 
were  In  constant  service.  The  combination  car  contained  the  grip, 
seats  for  40  people,  and  weighed  11,000  Ibi,  It  ran  on  two  4-wheel 
trucks,  with   22-in.  wheels.  . 

The  machinery  in  the  main  power  house  consisted  of  three  200 
hp.  boilers  and  simple  non-condensing  engines.  The  machinery  In 
the  branch  pow^er  house .  consisted  of  two  175  hp.  boilers  and 
engines.  The  total  engine  friction  was  64  hp.,  the  total  resistance 
of  all  cables  when  no  cars  were  on  the  line  was  345  hp.,  and  car 
resistance  166  hp.  due  to  61  loaded  cars,  or  2.72  hp.  per  car. 
About  30  hp:  was  used  to  supply  electric  light,  etc.  Total  541  hp., 
to  which  add,  say  34  hp.  for  b'aWkihg  fires,  etc.,  giving  a  grand  total 
average  of  575  hp.  developed  by  two  engines  (one  38  x  48-in.  and 
one  32  x  48-in.  simple  non-condensing)  at  the  main  power  house. 
The  coal  (soft)  contained  18%  ash,  and  its  cost  was  |2  per  ton 
(2,000  lbs.).  The  consumption  was  11.86  lbs.  per  <np  li|Ue  (com- 
bination car),  or  2.1  per  ton-mile.  -.,        .  : 

For  the  fiscal  year  of  1892,  the  operating  expense  iwas  as  foUowa: 
o-ait-^lriO    .J    :■■.   -.:[   ■-'::■    ■'.'■  ;  --:  -li;.,.  .;.;:.:"'■    Total. 

1.  Oar  service  and  expense ,.^. ..  .-$   73,315  , 

2.  Injuriea  to  persons  and  property 5,087 

3.  Secret  service 529 

4.  Repafrs,    cars 4,862 

5.  Car  house  service  and  expeijse.  »,,,..  ^v  . . .        9,620 

6.  Maintenance,  track,  aog.  hliIMBgX«V»  ■-- • 8,429 

7.  Motive  power: 

Fuel  — ..».,,.,,.;.';, :^:iii^*7 

"Water ..,^.  .v(,Kr;«;,;<i.jl,157 

Oil    and   grease 1,041 

Engine    house    sei:\:ic«!,K»  t.vxT.io.  ,-,:  7,786 
Repairs,    machinery,  .,..,,,.....        .  268 

Engine  house  expense 299 

fioiJaJio  ;    Ropes 29,381 

Rope    service 3,066 

Repairs  of  grips 1,789 

'■  Total'meti^e   powet»^<V.  Ai.^.''P)\^  5 '.''£. ..?  62,l!04 

8.  Taxes    .  .  . >...  j  ..i, ....-.-, .        4.59^,'   ;.iiow 

9.  General  and  miscellaneous ..;. ■  2 6, 6 10 „_>.,„ ,^ 

;,,        .  Grand  total   (13.8  cts.  per \car  mile) .. ?195.242     ~ .  J^ 

Total  car    ("cornbihation")    mneage.  . 1.415,366   "^'^ 

Passengers    carried 5,318,410      -  -'-" 

Average  number  car*  rtin  daily. -. j , .  -  61 
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The  ropes  lasted  from  6  ttios. 'on  the 'Short main  line  to  24  mos. 
on  the  bran6h  line;  the  life  of  the  four  ropes  averaging  as  follows: 
20,000;  55.000;.  e^.P'OO,  and  130,000  miles  respectively.      ,    ^^     , 

Since  the  line  had  been  in  operation  only  4  years,  the  cost  of 
car  irepalrs,  machinery  repairs  and  track  ■  maintenance  was  ob- 
viously far  below  what  a  normal  long  period  cost  would  be. 

The  operating  cost  was  13.8  cts.  per  car  mile. 

Cost  of  a  Cable  Railway,  in  an  Eastern  City — Mr.  D.  Bontecou 
gives,  the  cost  of  a  double  trax;k  cable  line  in  an  Eastern  city,  as 
follows:  .  The  Une  was  S.OS^mil^s  long,  almost  straight,  with  33,000 
ft.  otfe9,W^,  and>:driTen  b^.  a  .3.66-hp.  CQOipouajcUcoaidenslng  engine. 

^  Per  mile 

jg     ,  of  double 

of-..  Total.  track. 

;'l'-i.  Real    estate ...,.'.....-.... $67,065  |  22,027 

'-'2.  Underground    obstrtictibns .'.;.. 46,500  15,264 

3.   Substructure  and  track '■. . .  222,386  :  73,010    tnj 

002  4.   Paving     :  ..>,^o,-.  „<,.,, .  83,000  26,946  ^ 

..     5.  Power  house  and  vault 103,032  33,811.  " 

6.  Machinery    and    plant...'..'.'.".".:..':..  65,563  21,533    •*' 

7.  Equipment    <88    cars) 85,950  28,231    odi 

: 8.   Rope 10,394  3,413      -  . 

_,      9.   Patents 8,000  2,626 

^    16.  Interest   during   cohstructlon 22,136  7,254 

-■'^11.  Elnglrieering,    legal    and    miscellane<ius     16,846  5,515 

iSol  '  '    •'^pifl     •  •  • .1730,872     1239.630 

'  lilfe  of  Cables  and  Cost  of  Operating  Cable  Railways,  Chicago.— 

I>urlng  the  year  1898.  the  average  life  of  9  different  cables,  used  on 
Chicago  street  cable  railways,  was  76,000  miles;  but  the  life  ranged' 
from  44,000  miles  to  120,000  miles  per  cable.  The  roads  were  level 
and  with  few  curves,  which  accounts  for  the  long  life.  Cables  aver- 
aged'22,000  ft.  long-.'-"!  '      ^IC'^fifiqc.  fill     ■.":■ 

The  cost  of  operation  of  cable  and  of  electric  lines  in  Chicago 
in  1898  was  as  follows: 

Cts.  Per  Car  Mile. 

•_;.,  Cable.         Electric^ 

•Warifeportatlon    4.537              5.73f 

Klaintenance  of  way  and  bldgs. ..  1.563              1.889 

Power     1.092               1.005 

General    expenses 2.508              2.493 

Maintenance   equipment    1.115             1.811 

Total,  cts.  per  car  mile...         10.815  12.929 

Car  miles »>...» 11,678,020     12,563,380 

Use  of  trail  cars  on  the  cable  accounts  for  lower  transportation 
cost. 

Labor  Cost  of  Brickwork  In  Vault*  of  a  Cable  Railway.*— This 
work  was  done  in  1852  in  connection  with  the  Third  Avenue  cable 
constrvuitioft  -in  New  York  City.  The  work  was  done  by  a  sub- 
contracltor,  who  furnished  the  Jtna:^ns  only,  ;^U  th^  othei*  labor  and 

"Enghveering-Contraeting,  Sept.  5,  1906.  nun  oyoi'i-j/^x 
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materials  being  furnished  br  the  general  contractor  for  the  Third 

Avenue  cable  construction.  The  laborers  assigned  to  the  sub- 
contractor were  directly  under  the  charge  of  the  masons,  although 
the  general  contractor's  foremen  on  adjacent  work  gave  some  at- 
tention to  them. 

The  sub-contractor  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  |5  per  1,000  brick  laid 
on  all  work  except  pulley  vaults.  For  these  he  received  $8  per 
1,000  brick  laid  'or  single  vaults  and  |10  for  1.060  brick  laid  for 
double  vaults,  these  prices  including  cost  of  selttng  Iron  covers  on 
the  vaults.  Twenty-one  bricks  were  figured  as  making  one  cubic 
foot 

The  masons  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cts.  per  hour  and  they 
worked  &  hours  per  day.  The  foreman  received  62^  cts.  per  hour 
and  work^  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  masons.  Laborers  were 
. p*id  11.65  per  lO-hour  day,  the  extra  2  hours  being  spent  In  getting 
^the  materials  ready,  screening  sand,  mixing  mortar,  etc.  During 
July  and  August  there  was  no  regular  foreman,  the  work  b^Ing 
looked  after  by  the  sub-contractor.  .  The  latter,  however,  did  n6t 
perform  the  usual  duties  of  a  foreman,  am  the  work  was  spread 
over  a  stretch  of  two  miles,  with  additional  work  at  65th  street  and 
Harlem.  ;  In  the  summaries,  where  the  sub-contractor  really  act^ 
as  foreman  on.  the  different  works,  these  works  are  charged  fof^ 
man,  hours  for  the  time  actually  spent .  upon  them  by  the  sub- 
contractor. 

Several  causes  tended  somewhat  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  brick- 
laying, the  main  causes  being  as  follows:  An  unnecessarily  exacting 
inspection;  a  frequent  scarcity  of  brick,  or' such  as  the  Inspector 
would  allow  to  be  used,  this  scarcity  of  brick  being  primarily  due 
to  a  brickmakers'  strike ;  .  the  fluctuating  quantities  of  jjpork  on 
hand,  due  mainly  to  the  8lo»v  arrival  of  Iron  for  .the  p<^blje  railway, 
and  to  interferences  by  the  surface  cara  Then,  too,  the  cost  of 
common  laft)or  was  high  for  that  time  (1892),  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  was  located  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  New  York 
CiQr'.  ■  The  extra  labor  was  required  tot  rehasdiing  materials. 

The  force  account  was  carefully  kepi  and  the  amount  done  eafh 
day  was  carefully  measured  by  one  ot  the  engineers  in  the  en4>loy 
of  the  general  contractor.  The  masons'  time  in  the  force  account 
Is  the  actual  time  paid  for  by  the  sub-contractor  and  includes  the 
time  spent  in  moving  from  one  piece  of  work  to  another,  but  does  not 
include  time  spent  in  waiting  for  brick  or  lost  during  showers.  The 
laborer  time  Includes  all  labor  connected  with  bricklaying  after  the 
brick  were  dumped  by  the  brick '  companies  and  the  cement  (in 
barrels)  delivered  by  the  general  contractor  near  the  mixing  box. 
There  were,  however,  occasional  transfers  by  the  laborers  of  brick, 
'cement  and  sand  from  one  part  of  the  work  to  another,  this  transfer 
being  caused  by  a  local  scarcity  of  materials.  i 

The  bricks  used  were' mostly  "Up  River"  bricks,  measuring  8  In..x 
2^i  ip;  X  2%  in. ;  the  sand  was  Cow  Bay  sand  from  Long  Island, 
and  the  cement  was  White's  English  Portland.  An  average  of  447 
bricks  were  used  per  barrel  of  cement  >  ^ 
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Pulley  Vaults. 

I'^iPuUey  vaults  were  placed  for  every  35  ft,  of  track.     These  vaults 
-were  to,  permit  tiie  oiling  and  repairing  of  the  pulleys  of,  the  cable 
road.     The  single  pulley  vaults  were  placed  outside  of  the  track,  hut 
the  double  pulley  vaults  were  placed  between  tracks  wherever  the 
tracks  were  the  standard  distance  (10  f t. .  ^  in.),  center  to  center. 
,  The  single  pulley  vaults  were  constructed  principally ,  In  the  upp^r 
J  P3.i:t  pf  th^,  Bowef y^,  where  a  double  vault  could  not  be  put  In.     The 
.  average   height  ,of   both   types   of  vaults   was   4  %    ft.      The   single 
vaults  each  contained  about  40.1  cu.  ft.  of  brick  work,  or  841  bricks, 
and  the  double  vaults  each  contained  about  47.7  cu.  ft.  of  brick  work, 
or  1,002  bricks.     About  ^^  of  the  vaults  had  extra  brick  work  for 
sewer  connections.      In  building  the  vaults  the  cost  Of '  th^  mason 
work  was  necessarily   large  owing  to   cramped 'space  tri   which  to 
work,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  considerable  time  Was  lost  in  mov- 
ing |fr()ni  one  vault  to  anotlier.     There  were  generally  three  laborers 
to  one  mason.     It  will  be  remembered   that  the  contract  price  for 
'single  pulley  vaults  was  ?8  for  the  mas6n  work  and  flO  for  the 
mason   work  for   the   double  pulley   vaults,   the   general   contractor 
',  furnishing    the    materia,ls.      These    prices    include    Setting 'the    iron 
cover.    To  do  this  last  piece  of  work  took  one  mason  and  three  labor- 
ers one   hour   each,    niaking  the  cost   $1   per  cover.     The  average 
labor  cost  of  the  briclt  work  was  $7.77  per  cu.  yd.,  divided  up  as 
follows.     Masons,   $4.02;    laborers,   $3.75.  ^'O'J 

Dprlrig  July  to  December,  96  days  were  worTced,  and  6,343  ctf.  ft. 

'.  of  brick  •wrof  1^  laid,,'at  the  following  cost  for  labor  :  ^'' 

'      '  ■.•..•..  ■ '  .,-jj 

Per  cu.  ft.     Per  M  brick,  .-r 

Mason $0.15  $7.08        uf 

Labdrfers    (ihlkei-S;  heljiera,   teriafei*)        0.14  ;    «iB3,' iiijrf 

:}     .(K.J    ,m.r<T        .   ir.    :X)KVi.-:-;       f:  l     .,  •  __^y;   ■::,n      of    i>ue 

ii-btEJ  'V:;..  Vi'fi}.??!']. v.;  ;,■...      $0.29  $l'3jTlnrnof) 

Th*:  average  number  of  bricks  laid  iper.  mason  per  hour  wa8,j8^, 
.but  during  the  best  month  the  average  was  as,  and  on  the  best  day 
it  was  106.    The  average  number  of  brick  per  j^aborer  hour  was  2^^ 

i^i^«-'  ^,    ■    "nj-iiii'-i  'HiT       ■oyuritno')  I:  lo 

^,  .rplliese  vaults  were  constructed  hear  the  tbwer  terminus  of  the  line 
,,and  were  desigued  for  the  special  iron  work  and  pulleys  re<lulred'to 
^.operate  the  change  from  fast' to  slow  cables.  The  average  Hfelght 
j(k  the  vaults  was  5  ft.,  their  lengt^h  was  10  ft.,  and  all  walls  were 

•ioV<a?he)w1[»Hc.  was.done  In  December,  10  days  being  required  loc., Its 

completion.  In  that  time  1,070.  cu.  ft  ot  brick  work  were  bujlt, 
taking  22,485.  brick.  The  wages  of  the  rnasons  amounted  to  $112.31 
and  the  laborer,'?'  cost  was  $82.42.  The  average  number  gf  brick 
laid  !i)er  mason  hour  was  122 ;  the  average,  nunib^r,  per  J|abQr.er 
hour  was  45.  ^i-.a»  io  larn^,'  i^^i  u-mu  siew'  erfoiv. 


^"Phe^  eo^tl   B«r  :*ubto   fflOt -ptilbrick   arid  r per    M    of  brick    was   as 
follows : 

Per  cu.  ft.  Per  M. 

Masons     JO.  105  "i|S.01 

1-aburv'i;^     ,,-.•.•.■.-.■ ""T:  ■•-^.67 

Total     ^^-.IS^J       ^        |g.68 

The  labor  cost  pez.QUhiGijardotpif^  V9^^  WM  vtMLm 

Thihd  Cablk.  Vaults.  ' 

These  vaults  were  for  manholes  to  give  access  to  the  pulley  scar- 
Tylnig  the  thirt  cabl6  around  the  special  iron  work  on  Park  Row. 
The-  vaults  tiad  an  inside  length  of  4^-  ft.;  and  a  ii^dt^l^of  2%  ft. 
All  of  the  walls  were  1  ft.  Ihldk.  '    " 

The  work  on  these  vaults  was  done  In  Decembeft  7  days  being 
required  to  complete  the  brick  w^ork.  in  that  time  418  cu.  ft.  of 
brick  work  was  built,  requiring  the  placlhff  of  8,776  bftcks.  The 
total  cost  of  the  masons  was  $43.25,  and  the  laborers  coist  142.65. 
The  average  number  of  briok  laid  per  mason  honr  Was  iti.-,  the 
average  per  laborer  hour  was  34.  •:      -    /!« 

The  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  brick  work  and  per  M  tiriclc  was  as 
follows: 

Per  cu.  ft.        Per  M. 

Masons     JO.inn  ?4.93 

L.aborers     0.  l  m_>  4.89 

Total'  '-.\ . ,,, J0.205  .^  ;>  :  :  ^^      : 

The  labor  cost  of  the  brick  work  per  cubic..yard  was  J5.53. 

POSTOFFICB    WtlEBL.   VaULT. 


This  vafiJt  was  constructed  at  the  lower,  terpi^us.  of  the  lbl9  ^md 
was  designed  for  the  sheaves  around  which  thop  cables  pass.  The 
work  on  the  vault  was  <3one  entirely  under  ground,  the  top  being 
90vered  with  6-in.  x  12-in.  yellow  ^Infe  timber,  to  accommodate  the 
street  traffic  Kerosene  lamps  furnished  the  light  ta.work  by,  extra 
labor  bein^  required  to  attend  to  the  lamps.  TWo' blowers,  operated 
by  two  laborers,  were  used  to  keep  the  air  fresh.  However,  exces- 
sively hot  weather  with  insufficient  ventilation  had  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  cost  of  the  work.  As  there  was  no  regular  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  masons  considerable  loafing  resulted,  and  the  cost  was 
consequently  increased.  In  the  construction  of  the  arches  of  the 
vaults,  the  space  between  them  and  the  roofing  was  so  small  that 
the  mason»^were  alm9St  compelled  to  assimie  a,  prostrate  position. 

The  height  of  the  vault  was  8  ft. ;  the  inside  dimensions  were  19  ft. 
X  46  ft.  The  walls  of  the  main  vault  were  1%  ft.  thick.  In  addition, 
another  vault  29  ft.  long  by  4%  ft.  wide  was  built  against  the  wall 
of  the  main,  vault.  This  vault  had  walls .  1  ft-  thic^  The  au^ea 
across  the  main  vault  were  19%  ft.  long,  were  1  ft  thiclc,  and  had 
a  3-ft.  span  and.  a  3-in.  rise.  .     .   ,,      / 
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There  were  2i812  cu.  ft.  of  main  walls  built  In  27  days  (July  and 
August),  and  the  cost  was: 

Per  cu.  ft.       Per  M. 

Mason $0,136  16.48 

Laborer 0,180  8.56 

-"  '  Total    ;... .      $0,316  $15.04 

The  masons  averftgred  86  ^bricks  per  hr.,'  but  the  maximum  was  146 
bricks. 

There  were  745  cu.  ft.  of  arches  built  In  7  days,  and  the  cost 
was : 

Per  cu.  ft.  Per  M. 

Mason    , $0,109  $5.18     . 

Laborer     0.182  8.66 

Total    ?0.291  $13.84 

^'    ^     The  masons  averaged  112  bricks  per  hr.,  but  the  maximum  was 
^'^  147.  ^Xaborers  averaged  19  briclts  per  hr. 

Cost  of  a  Cable  Railway  for  Freight  Cars. — Mr.  Edward  Flad 
gives  the  following  cost  of  a  short  inclined  cable  railway  built  in 
1891  in  St.  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  freight  cars  <2  at  a 
time)  up  a  6%  grade  to  a  brewery,  2,000  ft.  distant  from  the  main 
steam  railway  track-  The  rise  is  95  ft.  Switch  tracks  at  both  ends 
were  of  63-lb.  rails,  but  the  cable  railway  track  had  85-lb.  rails. 
The  rails  rested  on  cast-Iron  yokes,  500  lbs.  each,  3%  ft.  c.  to  c. 
The  slot  rail  was  a  Z-rail,  weighing  53  lbs.  per  yd.  The  conduit  was 
made  of  1 :  2  ^^  :  5  Portland  cement  concrete. 

Cost  of  Conduit  Cable  tsAck. 
(1,872  lin.  ft.)       : 
Grading  and  Track:  Total.       Per  lin.  ft. 

3,850  cu.  yds.  excav.,'  at  $0.58 .'t  2,219  $  1.19 

ii  S42  cu.  yds.  conorete  mtls.  and  labor,  at  $5.55.,  "5,231  2.80 

,  ,;51  tons  T  rails  (85-lb.),  at  $36.00 1,840  0.98 

'    Freight    on    rails    „,.......  179  0.09 

'32%   tons  slot  rail    (53-lb.),  at  $50.00 1,627  0.85 

d;i.Bolt9»    shims,    etc ...  497  0.27 

f..,tLabor,    tracklaying    (except  on   concrato*  which 

„ '^ivas   $896)    .,......,.„.,,,..,.  947  0.51 

"^'Castings  for  street  crossing. ........  1 ......... .  1,100  0.59 

-     273,174  Ihs.  cast  yokes,  at  $0.0155...'...:......  4,234  2.26 

53,338  lbs.  manholes  and  covers,  at  $0.0175 933  0.50 

16,276  lbs.   sheaves  and   frames,  at  $0.067 1.085  0.58 

29,053  lbs.  rack  castings,   at   $0.035 1,017  0.5o 

Extra  castings,  depression  sheaves,  etc 661  0.35 

Total  grading  and  track $21,570  $11.52 

Paving  for  Conduit  Track: 

to  squares  granite,  blocks,  at  $18.75 $  1,500 
arid    . .....•;.... 250 

iJtJbar   40« 

Total  paving  for  conduit  track $  2,158  $  1.16 
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Repairs  to  Pdventent:  1^w 

SOO  squares    macadam,    at    J3.7G $  1,127                   .joi 

50  squares  grravel    i. »..•« • 212                    ._.« 


Total   repairs  to  pavement $   1,33!>  %  O.T# 

Coftle     »    704  »  0.38 


Total  track.  pjLvinK  and  cable $25,771  5^3-I§ 

Grip   Ct^r -I   2.470  $   1.32 

Boiating  Engine  (not  incl.  fduHdatioii) $7,100  |   3.80 

Total  frack, "i>avlng,  equipmeat,  etc $35,341  $18.90 

Switch  Tilaces  m  Upper  and  Lower. Tahds. 
'    '  (t.T6o  lin.  ft.) 

Track:                          ,         <■    -  Total. 

85  tons  T  rails  (63-lb.),  at  $33.00 $  2,80S 

Freight    on    sanje 298 

Track  fastenings 816 

Switches,  frogs,  etc... .- 2.518 

Stringers,   ties.   etc... 2,139 

Plank   i'j-^... 746 


Total  track  materials $  9.323 

Laying  track,   7,700  ft . . ,  . .-.•i . ; i 6,474 

Tot^l  track  in  placel  .V;  ^  i .  i $15,797 

Paving:  ,u  ....... 

563 '■i   square*  max^idam,  at  $3.50 $  1,972 

8.5  squares  spalls 22 

227    squares   macadam,    at    $3.75 851 

15.000  granite  blocks,  at  $0.05 750 

Granite  pavers'  wages.  i.,j; . , J88 

2,675   cu,  yds.  excav..  at  ^0.30 .803 

Total  paving    'J'.'. .-.  .'^'J $  4,586 

Sewerage $       909 

Tools    ...,...,.., $       830 

r ; :  "    Tbtal  track,  ^>a.ving.  etc $22,120 

Crossing  g]^te, :  J^oujae,  retq.. ..,,,..,. 397 

Miscellaneoiifi  .' :...." .". .'  .^  - .  :^  • .  •'• 481 

.:•    Grand  total,  7.700  ^n.  ft,  at  $3.00 $22,978 

"  "The  l*oregoing  doe»  not  Include  engineering. 

The  work  was  done  by  a  contractor,  who  received  15%  ort  thaf  cost 
of  all  labor.  ^cl»  «%  is  incr«aed.^^  *3^^-'^^5i--    -L-nO    ',    += : - 

The  engine  hoists  at  the  rate  of  '5  ft.  per  sec.  when  the  grip  cari? 
pushing  two  loaded  freight  cars,  is  ascending.  The  grip  car  t6 
permanently  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cable.  The  cable  track 
is  straight,  except  for  a  curve  at  the  lower  end.  Sixty  to  80  freight 
cars  handled  daily. 

The  entire  cost  of  tlifs  plant,.  ^caiWie  rt^ui  and  side  tracks,  was 
$5;8.319. "       /'.'•.:" 

Cost  of  a  Rack  Ballvvaiyi  P.Ike's  Peak.— Mri  Thomas  F.  Richardson 
gives  the  following  relative  to  the  Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak  Rail- 
way, built  in  1890.     It  is  a  rack  railway  (Abt  rack),  8.9  miles  long. 
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with  maximum  grades  of  25%,  total  rise  7,517  ft,  16°  max.  curve, 
total  curvature  210°  per  mile.  The  gage  is  4  ft.  8^  ins.;  40-lb. 
T-ralls  on  hewn  red  spruce  ties  7  x  8  ins.  x  9  ft.  The  grading  was 
done  by  contract,  at  15  cts.  for  earth,  32  cts.  for  loose  rock  and 
90  cts.  for  solid  rock.  These  prices  were  much  too  low,  and  should 
have  been  30%  higher  to  yield  a  fair  profit,  although  the  grading 
was  "paid  for  both  ways" ;  i.  e.,  if  the  contractor  succeeded  in 
moving  a  cubic  yard  of  loose  rock  from  cut  to  fill,  he  got  32  qts. 
for  excavation  and  32  cts.  again  in  embankment. 

The  total  cost  of  grading  was  |150,900,  or  $16,950  per  nflle,  In- 
cluding log  culverts  and  masonry  abutments  for  4  small  bridges  (20 
to  30  ft.  span).     Laborers  received  ?2  per  day. 

The  following  was  the  weight  of  iron  and  steel  per  milet  «of 
track :  ' ' 

oif         .    ,. [ Lbs.  per  mile. 

? Jf  X  1,«84-  rack-  bare*  at  87.8  lbs 139,080 

'    :       1,584  chairs,   at   23.25   lbs ,.  .    36,830 

3, 1€ 8  rack-rail  bolts,  at  1.97  lbs 6,240 

3,168  wood  screws,  at  1.64  lbs 5,200 

f;  1,584  cover  plates,  at  1.89  lbs 2,990 

i .';       3,1*8  spring  washers,  at  0.146   lbs 460 

-T—  352  T  rails,  at  400  lbs 140,800 

?{?"., cr<  352  pairs  angle  bars.(38-in.),  at  32.75  lb& 11,530 

2,112  bolts    (%x3-in.),    at    0.48    lbs ■...'...'.      1,010 

12,672   spikes    (SV^-in.).  at  0.55   lbs 6,970 

Total  iron  and  steel  per  mile 351,110 

3,168  spruce  cross-ties. 

«^e  tracklaying  cost  $4,275  per  mile,  including  the  cost  of  planing 
the  ties  (9  cts.  each),  engine  service  and  everything  except  engi- 
neering. Had  the  material  been  more  simply  designed,  this  cost 
would  have  been  much  lees- 
There  were  7  switches  costing  $460  each  complete  with  ties. 
There  were  4  locomotives,  each  weighing  26  tons  when  loaded  with 
fuel  and  water.  The  round  trip  is  made  in  2  hrs.  with  a  coal  con- 
sumption of  less  than  a  ton. 

The  cars  weigh  14,000  lbs.,  are  41  ft.  long;  seat  60  passengers. 
The  train  crew  is  one  oon490t<)r  a.nd  one  lwaky<T<nn^   9P^  ;f ^9:  i ^^^ 

in  a  train.  .  , ,    ,,  -  ,-r.     .,        ,  .     ..   ,'~i^     . 

Cost  of  Conduit  Electric  Street  Railways.* — Mr.  A»  N.  Connett 
gives  the  following  costs  of  a  conduit  electric  street  railway  in- 
stalled by  him,  in  1895  at  Washington,  D.  C.  .There  were  21  miles 
of  single'  tj;ack  built.  The  following  prices  were  pj^id  ,fbr  ralli  and 
spUce  bars :  .  '     ' 

..,.,■  Per  tin. 

WheeUjails    .....,.,-.  ..--".'* $28.05 

Slof  rafls iT  '^^.  .efJC.  ?!,>. ;; : . . .'  i. . . .  '31.28 

Guard  rails  for  curves .4>;46.25 

Sonductor   rails    ,.,..... .,~. ....  .^.  .,..yf^. 40.88 

-iin?;     •>'  '■     .  -f    i),!i:    i;6'*'!..t/'    ■.;:J   or   ov. 


'^JSngiiii^rinp-Cdntrac^ng,  July'  14,  19XJ9. 
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The  cost  per  mile  of  single  track  vas: 

Rails  of  all  kinds,  at  above  prices $  9,031.54 

215.5  tons  cast  iron  (yokes,  incubator  frames,  covers,  etc.), 

at    $28.19 I... «,054.7S 

Bolts,  tie  bars,  clips,  etc ...;.♦ 1,518.82 

Bonds  for  conductor  rails '. 476.00 

Tracklaying   (all  labor  and  hauling) 2,S64.97 

Temporary    irack    1 62.04 

2,507  cu.  yds.  all  ex£avation  (except  cable  ducts),  at  |0.95  2,373.34 

Sewer  pipes  and  brick  work  for  duct  manholes 483.01 

Cable  ducts   1,032.65 

Excavation  for  cable  ducts 355.14 

765  cu.  yds.  concrete  for  conduit,  at  $7.09 5,422.02 

514  cu.  yds.  concrete  for  paving  base,  etc.,  at  $.4.52 2,258.74 

6,375  sq.  yds.  paving  (not  including  base) 7,996.20 

Special  track  work  and  curves 3,805.04 

Extra  bills  of  street  contractor 1.163.20 

Removal    of    sub-surface   obstructions 3,240.09 

Total  per  mile  of  single  track $48,336.47 

The  Item  of  "cable  ductrf'  covered  the  following  totals  for  th« 
21  miles  of  track: 

10,616  ft.  of  12  way  duct  at $1.20 

41  ft.  of     8-way  duct  at 0.88 

21,354  ft.  of     4-way  duct  at 0.65 

133  ft.  of     2-way  duct  at ...^:....   9.S$ 

There  were  9,207  cu.  yds.  of  excavailon  for  these  ductii  |4<ii^  <P^ 
per  cu.  yd.  .,, .,  .    ^ 

The  concrete  for  the  conduit  was  1  bbl.  Portland  cement.  12  ciL  ft. 
sand  and  22^^  cu.  ft.  stone.  The  concrete  for  the  i>avlng  base  was 
1  bbL  Chimberland  cement,  10  cu.  ft.  sand  and  20  cu.  ft.  stone. 

The  paving  on  the  21  miles  of  track  was: 

4^,126  sq.  yds.  old  stone  block  at $0.80 

91,716  sq.   yds.   asphalt  at 1,50 

The  temporary  track  is  a  very  low  item,  the  authorities  having 
permitted  a  flat  strap-rail  to  be  laid  on  the  pavement  by  means  of 
flat  tie  bars  with  special  seats  at  their  extremities.  The  streets  of 
Washington  are  exceptionally  favorable  for  the  construction  of  con- 
duit roads,  being  wide  and  having  little  traffic.  , 

For  comparison  study  the  following  New  York  City  figures  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Gottschall,  engineer  In  charge  of  construction  of  the 
Second  Avenue  Railroad  Co.   of  New  York: 

Per  mile  of 
Single  track. 

Labor,  at  $7.59  per  lin.  ft $39,720.90 

Insulators,    at    $1.40    each 696.53 

Iron  work,  excluding  yokes,  at  $1.83  per  lin.  ft...... 6,684.25 

224.7  tons  cast-iron  yokes,  at  $25.30...... 5,678.68 

Concrete     3,929.38 

Hauling  j'okes  and  iron  work 569.03 

Total,  without  paving $57,531.53 

This  does  not  include  paving,  special  track  work,  feeder  ducta^ 
bonds,  sewer  connections  nor  temporary  track.  The  item  of  labor, 
which  is  exceedingly  high.  Includes  digging  trough,  removing  old 
track,  repairing  concrete,  removing  excess  of  earth,  hauling  all 
track  material,  and  track  laying. 
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Mr.  Connett  estimates  the  excess  In  cost  of  a  coTidiilt'  line  over  a 
trolley  line  as  follows  per  mile  of  single  track : 

105   tons  sheet  rails,  at  J31.30 $  3.287 

40  tons  conductor  rails,  at  $41.00 1,640 

210  tons  cast  iron,  at  $28.20 5,922 

Bolts    600 

Porcelain  insulators   175 

1,400  cu.  yds.  excess  excavation,  at  $1.00 1,400 

1,200  cu.  yds.  excess  concrete,  at  $7.00 8,400 

Sewer   connections    2,000 

Excess  labor  track  laying 3,000 

Special  track  work,  excess 2,500 


Total $28,924 

Removing  sub-surface  obstructions,  say 8,476 


Total    excess  cost  conduit v iiVui<i.-tli» $37,500 

Deduct  overhead  trolley  construction 2,500 

Totfil  difference  in  cost »..,..,. $35,000 

■  .  .  '       . ,    'CO     =".5  ■.■(It-   «i!<5i.  . 

The  removing  of  sub-surface  obstructions  is  merely  a  rough,  esti- 
mate.   ...:•■   .1   -.■  .  ^:  '•  •  I 

The  data  on  cable  railways,  on  the  preceding  pages,  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage. 

Cost  of  Electric  Railway,  Denver,  Colo. — Mr.  Joh^  P.  Brooks  gives 
the  following  as  the  cost  of  a  single  track  ilrie  "biiilt  (189U)  in 
Denver,  Colo. :  , , 

•  r.j  -•.,■!  ■..i.r  ■;..■•-     ■  . 

Per  mile. 

941^   long  tons  of  60-lb.  T-rails,  at  $2  3.  SO'.. ''.'''. .!. $2,220.75 

360  pairs  of  60-lb.  angles,  at  40  cts.    (tdfi!  16^-) 144.00 

1,080  lbs.   track  bolts,  at  2  %   cts » . .  / 29.70 

32  kegs  railway  spikes,   at   $4.50. .....;., 144.00 

360  copper  or  plate  bortds,  at  25  cfs.'. . ., 90.00 

2,000  ft.  B.  M.  plank  for  culVertS. ..:',:.  /. 42. 0() 

2,640  Texas  ties,  at  50  cts. i' 1,320.00 

180  ft.  of  curve  and  guard  .rails,  at„$l, 180.00 

Hauling  ties  and  rails ; . . ; . . , 130.00 

Laying  1  mile  of  track.  .  . .  .V.'i'; ...  .V. 550.00 

1  mile  No.   0  trolley  wire. 325.00 

88  cedar  poles  in  place  and  painted,  at  $4.25 374.00 

Overhead    work    incidentals,    including    hangers,    insulators 

and  ratchets   ($60),  span  wire   ($40),  and  labor  ($50)..  150.00 

2,000  cu.  yda:  excavation  for  track  tfench,  at  25  cts......  .  500.00 

■         '  $6,199.45 

Addl5%  for  engineering 300.55 

,  ;     "'    ■  $6,500.00 

Ad4^ •;},,, awttches,  at  |250. 500.00 

Tt*otal  p6r  ihile..... ....;..., ....,.,,.... .,.  .$7,0(J0,00 

It  Iff  apparent  that  this  line  •*v^as  hot  laid  ;ih. 'a .  paved  streetj  It 
will  be  noticed  also  that  the  price  of  rails,  etc.,  was  lower  then 
than  now.  The  cost  ot  power  plant  and  buildings  is  not  included, 
J>ut  may  be  estimated  at  $15,000  for  a  suburban  lihe  5  miles  long. 

Where  paving  of  streets  must  be  done,  use  the  data  given  in  the 
section  on  Roads  and  Pavements. 

Cost  of  Electric  Railway,  Third  Rail  Line — ^Mr.  Erneet  Gozen- 
bach  gives  the  following  relative  to  a  first -class,  third-rail  suburban 
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line,   &2Vj   miles  Ions.     Includipg  ..switches  and 
of  miles  of  single  track  is  actually  66.     Of  the  C 
are  laid  in  city  streets. 
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Excavation  and  embankment $  ,   j)&,00(> 

Brid^ea^    abutments    and    culverts M,030 

Two   overhead   railway  crossings 64,000 

Ties,  2,640  per  mile,  at  55  cts. 96,2C0 

Ballast,  2,200  cu.  yds.,  per  mile,  at  hO  cts.  .  116,000 

Rail^  70-lb.  per  yd.,  at  JSI  per  ton  delivered  3*5. OoO 

JointSk  spikes  auid  bolts  for  80-ft:  rails....  aO.Ejf'O 

Labor  on  track,  56  miles,  at  $600 ■'^.♦:iiu 

Labor  in  street  track,  6V3  miles,  at  |1,S  700 

Farm   and    highway    crossings .r.00 

Wire  fences,  24,000  rods,  at  73  cts 17,500 

Switches,     special    work,     etc 21,000 

Bonds,  24,000,  at  61  cts.  in  place 14,66<» 

Cross     bonds     and     special     bonding,     at 

swjtchea     ^. ...,,.,,.,.,.,».,., .^.. 2,000 

Third  rail,  70-Jb.  per  yd.,  56  miles    Mt    s.;k 

ton 131,000 

.Insulators,  spikes  and  bolts, 

'  place    , 18.000 

7oint  plat«s,  bolts  and  labot-  laying  rail...  9,8<M) 

Bonds,  15,000,  at  73  Cts.  in  place: 10.95» 

Crossings  and  crossing  cables 13,500 

Trolley    in   streets,    single-track   spaa  iCOOt.. 

struction   . : :.,'..'..    '     24,000 

Power  station,  150  kw.,  at  $120  per  kw 180,000 

Power  station  building,  at  $11  per  kw....  .  16,500 

Transmission  line,  55  miles,  at  $1,400.....  77,000 

Sub-station,   freight  and  depAt  buildings. .  24,500 

Sub-station,   railway  apparatus 65,000 

Batteries    ..,......;........ 80,00* 

Telephone   line    . . .  ..^^  .  s... 9,000 

Block-signal  system. ^.>.. 35,000 

Stations   and   platforms 4,250 

Switch  and  platform-lighting  ClrcA*t.\  .  ...Li^Ta 41,^00' 

General    office    building 8,000 

Car  shops,  shop  tools,  etc. ^24,000 

Car  bodies  and   locomotive  body 49,000 

Trucks   and  air   brakes , 27,500 

Electric  car  equipment 76,000 

Lighting   and    power    apparatus  und    sup- 
ply systems   ; 70,000 

Accidents,  contingencies  and  insurance,  5  %  89,000 
Administration,    superintendence,    office   ex- 
penses, engineering,  etc,  5% 89,000 


i9^nu|aber 

G^fs  miles 

Per  mile 

of  line. 

$  1,536 

!       1,457 

1.024 

1,540 

1.856 

3,600 

472 

638 

187 

152 

280 

336 

234 

32 

2,«96 

288 

'       157 

175 

216 

384 

2,880 

264 

1,232 

392 

,    •  •    1,040 

.'    1,280 

144 

560 

84 

64 

128 

384 

784 

440 

1,216 

1,120 
1,424 

1,424 


Total     i...wfl.963,750  $31,420 

This  estimate  does  not  include  allowajice  for  right  of  way,  station 
ground  and  legal  expense.  ■ 

To  reduce  above  costs  per  "milfe  of  line"  (62%  miles)  to  cost  per 
"mile  of  track"   (66  miles),  deduct  5.3%. 

Items  33,  34  and  35  must  be  added  together  to  get  the  total  cost 
of  rolling  stocky  making  $2,440  per  mile  of  line. 
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Cost  of  an  Electric  Street  Railway^  Chicago. — The  following  was 
the  cost  of  a  mile  of  double-track  street  railway  In  Chicago  in 
1895: 

Per  mile 
dbl.  tr. 

283  tons   (90-lb.)    rails,  at  ?33.00.... %   9,339 

4,224  oak  ties  (5  x  8-in.  x  7-ft.),  at  fO.38. 1,605 

352  cast  welded  joints,  at  ?3.50. . ..:.;; 1,232 

1,760  tie   rods,    at    $0.15 264 

33,792   spikes    iVi  y.  Vi  :x.  AVi) .    at    |0.01 338 

42,240  ft.  wood  filler    2,112 

Labor  at  $1  per  lin.  ft.  of  double  track 5,280 


Total,  exclusive  of  pavement  materials. ..  .$20,170 

10,560  sq.  yds.  cedar  blocks,  at  $0.30 3,168 

146  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  $1.25 183 

435  cu.  yds.   broken  stone,  at   $1.50 668 

10,560  sq.  yds.  gravel  and  dressing,  at  $0.08. .  . .         845 
10,560  sq,  yds.  2-in.  hemlock  boards,  at  $0.08..         845 


Total 125,879 

The  above  does  not  include  electric  construction  nor  overhead  costs. 
Cost  of  an  Interurfoan  Trolley  Line. — Mr.  Gilbert  Hodges  gives  the 
following  estimate  of  cost  of  an  interurban  electric  trolley  railway, 
based  upon  experience  in  New  England  in  1P02 : 

Per  mile 
Roadbed,  Land,  "Etc.:  single  track. 

14,300  cu.  yds.   earthwork,  at   $0.45 $   6,435.00 

325  cu.  yds.  rock,  at  $1.75 568.75 

3  acres  clearing  and  grubbing,  at  $75.00.         225.00 

3,000  cu.  yds.  gravel  ballast,  at  $0.50 1,500.00 

640  rods  wire  fence,  at  $1.00 640.00 

Pipe  culverts 50.00 

Masonry  for  bridges  and  culverts ....•.-...•.■. .      1,000.00 

Wooden   and    steel   bridges.. .....r.. ..     1,300.00 

Land  lor  private  right  of  way 1,000.00 

Total  roadbed,  land,  etc $12,718.75 

TracTc: 

110  tons  Trails  (70-lb.).  at  $31.50 $  3,465.00 

360  continuous  rail  joints,  at  $1.54 554.40 

2,640  chestnut  ties  (6  x  6  Ins.  x  8  ft.),  at  $0.54  1,425.60 

5,870  lbs.    spikes,    at    $0.0225 132.07 

720  bonds    in   place,    at    $0.615,,...-. 442.80 

17  cross  bonds,  at  $0.50 ,.  8.50 

Teaming   material    iii:i..*'>^^y^•uv^i.  270.00 

Labor    laying    track ,,„i,,4MteJ««».fH*.,.-  1,056.00 

Total  track ;.  f .  '.'V^. .'. 'iV .';' !.'.'  :$  7,354.37 

Overhead  System: 
Poles    (35  ft.),  brackets,  cross-arms,  etp.,  in 

place     650.00 

Trolley  wire  and  overhead  material  In  place.      1,100.00 
Direct    and    alternating    current    feeders    In 

place    1,750.00 

Block  signal  and  telephone  systems 2,000.00 


Total  overhead  system $  5,500.00 

Engineering  and  Superintendenc^i. .ii■^t^>k■^'i%      600.00 

Grand  total $26,173.12 
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This  does  not  Include  buildings,  power.  equlpoMnt,  interest  durlnc 
construction,  etc. 

Cost  of  Third  Rail  and  Trolley  Lines  Compared. — "Electric  Rail- 
ways" (1907),  by  Sydney  W  Ashe,  contains  the  following  costs 
of  third-rall  and  of  trolley  lines,  as  estimated  by  Thomas  Con- 
way, Jr. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  third-rail  line  is  as  follows  i>er  mile  of 
single  track : 

Item.  Per  mile. 

1.  2.640  ties,    at    10.75,    delivered $1,980.00 

2.  2,200  cu.  yds.  ballast,  at  $0.80 1,760.00 

3.  123.2   tons  rails,  at   $31.00 3.819.20 

4.  Joints,   splices  and   bolts 500.00 

5.  Labor  on  track 600.00 

6.  Farm  and  highway  crossings 150.00 

7.  640  rods  wire  fence,  at   |0.75 467.20 

8.  Switches,    special   work,   etc. 300.00 

9.  Bonding    400.00 

10.  61.1   tons  third-rail,  at  136.00 2,199.60 

11.  Insulators,  spikes  and  bolts,  at  10.62 109.12 

12.  Joint  plates,   bolts  and  labor  laying  rail 175.00 

13.  Power   station    3.000.00 

14.  Power   station   building ". 275.00 

15.  7,000    lbs.    transmission    line   copper    (500    pr.    triple- 

strand),    at    10.2005 1,403.50 

16.  Pole  brackets  and  insulators  for  transmission  line....  450.00 

17.  Sub-station,   freight  and  depot  buildings 2,000.00 

18.  Sub-station   railway  apparatus 1.000.00 

19.  Telephone  line    150.00 

20.  Block  signal  systems. 500.00 

21.  Platforms    100.00 

22.  Switch  and  platform  lighting  circuit 70.00 

23.  General  office  building 125.00 

24.  Cars    5.500.00 

25.  Accidents,  contingencies,  etc.,   5% 1.500.00 

26.  Administration,  engineering,  etc..  5% 1,500.00 

Total ?30,033.62 

The  estimate  for  a  trolley  line  is  essentially  the  same,  except  for 
the  following  items: 
Item. 

4.  Joints,  spikes  and  bolts 11,000.00 

9.  Bonding,  35.2  bonds,  at  $0.75  In  place 264.00 

10.  Trolley  wire   (4/0),  3,382  Iba,  at  $0.198 669.63 

11.  Brackets  for  trolley  poles.   52,  at  $1.50 78.00 

12.  Constructing  overhead   work 600.00 

16.  Trolley  poles,  52,  at  $7.50 390.00 

Total    $3,001.63 

The  total  of  the  corresponding  items  (4,  9,  10,  11,  12  and  16)  for 
third  rail  is  $3,659,  an  excess  of  only  $657  over  the  trolley  line. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Gottschall  gives  the  following  estimates  made  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Hoopes  of  the  difference  in  cost  between  a  third  rail  and  a 
trolley  line : 
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^^^^iaV'iJ'aaim:      Third  Rail  Line. 

Per  mile 

Extra  length  <  15 -ins. )  of  500  ties,  at  $0.075 lisa.  baWT.  5|  ^?8Zi50 

50,0  ineulators  and  fastenings,  at  $0.50.., -fii-  t^f^^'r  i     ^O.O/j) 

62.86  tons   (80-lb.)    low  carbon  rail,  at  $35  +  $2  fft. '. -, . ,  p3,52,S'.82 

176  rail  joint.s,  at  ?0.60 .  . 1  .V.  ?. .  .^  .""  'l&S.^S 

352  bonds  (425,000  cir.  mil.)  in  place,  at  ?100 'i^-36a<J0 

^00  ft.  cable  for  crossings  {l.OOOiftOO  cir.  mil),  etc.,  at :|ll.20  a4<r.00 
Laying  rail ,  100.,9p 

/>;.;.;  •.  .Uotal ?3,410.92 

Trolley  Linb.  /o.-n.-jt    r--  .: 

i^^coBStruotion,  and  assuming  one  line  ^«iif  ipbltjis  chargeatfle  ito 

transmission  line.)  '        .'  ';'     - 

74  lbs',  copper  (equiv.  to  80-lb.  rail)',  at  $0.17. $3,871.58 

„,.    .^.0  chestnut  poles   (8-in.  x  30-ft.),  at  $5.00 250.00 

Jmbpy  and  materials  for  erecting 300.00 

lll'.l^  Total     ................... .,...,,,  . .;. .,;. $4,421.58 

^^Mn  W.  B.  Pottei-'s  estinriat6,tpf{t|[e'/c]fe^^,'(^^4;i)rote  rill 

^^>,sj  follows :  ..;;,■..;,' .  f." .''...,"    '. 

<H» .  ".T !:         ...      " Per  mile. 

66  tons  <'?Bvlb.)  third  fall?at  $43.00 $2,840.00 

fi.'  ^28  reconstructed  granite,  insulators,  etc.,  at  $0.40 211.00 

0c552   bonds.  (No.  0000  Q.  B.  9"  Form  B),  at  $0.38.... 134.00 

^..71  tons  channel,  iron  (6-ln.,  31»^-lb.)  guard,  at  $45.00..  1,248.00 
(„r7,92  milleable  iron  supports  for  channel,  at  $0.36.  ..;.;...  286.00 
(,(>176  malleable  iron  fish  plates  and   bolts  for  channel,   at 

(,(,  $0.25     V 44.00 

i^^^i^r  of  installation,  including  drilling  rafls  and  chanj]^e). .    ,  900.00 

[i;;  |:    ,  Total- .;............;........  ..•.....,..'...  .1 $^,6'$3.p© 

6o«t  of  Labor  and  Materials  Jh- building  Two  Electric  Railvv4y*'irr 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Hauer  gives  the  following;    ;:    •.       :■  :!!  ;  -'rii.rbA   .OE 

It  Is  difficult  to  keep  accurate  records  of  costs  of  all  details,  owing 
to  the  methods  generally  pursued  in  carrying  on  the  construction 
of  electric  roads.  The  majority  of  Ithies  are  built  within  city  limits, 
thus  allowing  only  a  short  section  of  the  street  to  be  torn  up  at  a 
time,  and  this  necessitates  one  gang  doing  several  different  kinds 
of  wor^c  in  a  single  day.  Consequently  we(,fln(^,,tlje. Vconampa.J^bor" 
■itepi  covering  a  number  o£j;df;taiiB».i  trt8tead...o£  the  C9at  ofrie^eh 
lietng  listed  by  itself..      -;  '»'*■  3'-  .«•"  '>"'■"  •   '     '      •  'i  ■'    •    ■'     "'    "T 

flj^,  This  reason  still  holds  good  and  "the  writer  regrets  that  this  is  the 
(Qa,8e  in  the  data  he  wiU  give .  In  this  artlcla  Even  though  this  is 
so,  several  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  records  and 
%hey  may  serve  to  guide  some  engineers  and  contractoi's  on  future 

.work.  ■'  •  ■'  •;;■;■■.•,■  ..     ' .fi-j- 

The  two  examples  given  are  .descriptive  of  construction  done  lit  a 
Southern,  city,  during  a  year  when  labor  was  being  paid  a  com- 
^a,ratlvely  high  wage,  ou^-of-dopr  work  bemg  plentiful,  and  a  jojt> 
obtained  easily.     This,  of  course,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  work.,,     . 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  February,  1906. 
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Example  I. — Example  I  was  done  under  a  contractor  on  "force  ac- 
count," that  is.  at  cost  for  labor  plus  a  percentage.  The  work  con- 
sisted of  tearing  up  and  partially  destroying  an  old  cable  track  and 
relaying  the  new  electric  roadbed.  The  old  cable  track  rails  and  slot 
rails  were  taken  out,  and  part  of  the  concrete  conduit  and  cast-iron 
yokes  destroyed  and  filled  in,  then  new  ties  and  rails  were  laid  and 
the  street  paved.  The  overhead  work  was  not  disturbed,  so  we 
present  only  the  cost  of  track  work.  Unfortunately  the  cost  of  the 
various  details  was  not  kept  separate,  so  we  cannot  give  the  cost 
of  tearing  up  track,  but  can  only  show  the  total  post  of  common 
labor. 

The  working  day  wa»  10  :hoiB-s  and  th«  foUcnrinir  rates  of  wages 
were  paid  per  day: 

Superintendent    J12.00 

Pay-master    and    assistant    superintendent 5.00 

Material    man    4.00 

Assistant   material    man . . : 2.00 

Timekeeper 3.00 

Foremen 4.50 

Assistant    foremen -. 2.50 

X.aborer     1.50 

Water    boy : 1.00 

Laborers  in  the  iron  gang 1.65 

Watchmen     1-50 

Bonders  and  blacksmith   3.00 

Helpers    1.T5 

Block  pavers    5.30 

Rammers     3.90 

Stonecutter     6.00 

Cart    and    driver .,...,,  .^.:. 2.7.5 

2-horse  team    1 5.00 

4-horse  team i .  JJ.  .-.v. 10.00 

The  i)avers,  stonecutter  and  rammers  were  union  men,  beace.  doe 

two  first  named  worked  but  8  hours  and  the  rammers  9  hours. 

About  a  mile  and  one-half  of  track  was  laid,  the  total  costs  of 
labor  and  materials  being: 

Labor     $20,518,6i 

Paving    ..-......:..... 817.44 

Paving  materials  . .  <.^4f^  *»#,.^^rf*.«»,  ,f«i*.i  -f.  >  »  J«a.-<W m,(T 

Gutters 341.26 

Hauling 452.47 

Permits    from    city.. 199.88 

BIngineering    department    .i 201.34 

Rails,  ties,  angles,  plates,  bolts,  eto.m».i'.\i    12,532.97 
SCiSceUaneous  supplies   ^ .  > . .  >  >  t  >  t .  95.32 

''\   [  Total     ix*^^^4,tit*i  1 5 1 1 1  n .  .».4 135,921.39 

The  rail  laid  was  of  the  girder  type"  ifiiehfng  107  lbs.  to  the 
yard,  or  168.14  gross  tons  per  mile.  The  height  of  the  rail  was  9 
ins.,  while  the  base  was  5  ^  ins. ;  the  length  of  the  rail  section  was 
€0  ft.  The  angle  plates  were  32  Ins.  long  with  12  holes  ;^the  tie 
rods  were  1  Vi  ins.  by  i^  in.,  spaced  every  6  ft.  The  two  were 
spaced  2-ft.  centers,  while  tHe  spikes  were  o%-in.  by  9/l€-Jii.  The 
bonds  were  10  ins.  concealed. 
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Thr  cost  of  the  material  was:  ToffTfrtn-/; 

Perlln.  ft. 
Rail,  tie  rods,  spikes,  plates,   nut  locks,  bolts.  .$1.3894 

Bonds    ». 0244 

Tie 2425 

Handling   fh)m   ears 0020 


11.6583 


The  cost  of  labor  for  tearing  up  the  old  track,  excavating,  laying 
and  bonding  for  new  and  filling  in  ready  for  the  pavers  was  ?2.581 
per  lln.  ft.  of  track. 

The  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  track  for  paving  materials  was  $0.10 
and  for  labor  was  $0,108,  making  a  total  cost  of  $0,208. 

The  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  track  for  the  miscellaneous  Items, 
enumerated  above,  was  $0.17  ;  this  makes  a  total  cost  per  lineal 
foot  as  follows : 

Material     $1,658 

Labor    (common) 2.581 

tavlng,    Including   labor 208 

Miscellaneous .^^rt,,,,-, 170 


Total $4,617 

The  paving  was  granite  block  paving  with  large  flag  stone  laid  at 
street  crossing  for  foot  pavement.  The  majority  of  the  blocks 
taken  up  from  the  old  track  were  used,  only  about  10%  of  new 
blocks  being  substituted.  The  blocks  were  laid  in  sand,  and  cinders 
in  wet  places.  The  cost  per  square  yard  of  paving  was  $0.19,  being 
10  cts.  for  labor  and  9  cts.  for  materials. 

Example  II. — This  work  was  Identically  the  same,  replacing  a 
cable  roadbed  with  girder  rails  for  electric  track.  The  cable  road 
was  of  similar  construction,  but  the  work  was  done  by  the  railroad 
company's  own  forces,  except  the  paving,  which  was  let  to  contract, 
the  company  furnishing  materials.  The  amount  of  work  done  was 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  of  single  track,  yet  In  both  cases  the  work 
was  for  double  track  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  street  traffic 
was  heavy. 

The  prices  paid  labor  In  this  case  were  as  follows : 

Superintendent $3.33 

Foremen 2.50 

Assistant  foremen    2.25 

Sub-foremen    2.00 

Pavers     ,  .. , 4.75 

Rammers     8.50 

Blacksmiths     1.90 

Bonders     1.70 

Surfacers  and  leaders 1.75 

Laborers   In    Iron   gang 1.60 

Laborers,  including  helpers,  watchmen,  etc 1.40 

Water   boys .^..w  ^, . .  *, 75 

Cart  and   driver ..,•!►'/»•  tt', ^-^^ 

One-horse  team  and  driver..........!...........  3.00 

Two-horse  team  and  driver .-i.  JA.. '*:'.. ■^■.•.  5.00 

Team  and  driver  for  dragging  raIU|;!ff./, .  ,;,»>f»'>^ .  3.75 

Four-horse  team  and  driver.......,,,,. 8.00       .   ^ 

Team   for   hauling  rails .^. ;.'..'. 9.00 
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The  total  cost  for  labor  and  all  materials  was  as  follows: 

Labor     $  8,235.77 

Paving     2.662.47 

Paving   materials    1,791.58 

Gutters    106.21 

Hauling     796.16 

Permits    from    city 120.75 

Engineering    department 133.53 

Ttiils.  ties,  angle  plates,  bolts,  etc 9,946.80 

Miscellaneous  supplies    105.79 

123,889.06 

The  paving  was  done  by  contract,  the  railroad  company  furnish- 
ing all  the  materials,  the  contractor  simply  doing  the  labor  of  laying 
the  Belgian  blocks.  There  was  5,894.3  sq.  yds.  of  paving,  the  con- 
tract price  being  45  eta  per  ^.  yd.     The  cost  of  new  material^  per 

square  yard  was  5 1.4  cts.,  m^.'"?  a  total  coat  per  square  ya^i  ^i 
76.4  cts.  The  paving  in  all  cases  ran  2  ft  outside  of  rail.  This 
makes  a  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  track  for  paving  of  74  cts.,  being 
divided  as  follows:  44.2  cts.  for  the  labor  of  laying  and  29.8  cts.  for 
materials.  All  the  blocks  were  laid  in  sand,  there  being  no  other 
foundation.  .       ,    ;,r;      .  , 

The  cost  per  liaeal  foot  of  track  for  track  materials  was  the  sama 
as  in  Example  I,  namely  $1,658.    , 

The  miscellaneous  cost,  such  as  hauling,  permits,  gutters,  etc., 
per  lineal  foot  of  track  was  21  eta       -         ,  .   . 

In  this  case  the  labor  cost  of  the  work  dm  be  divided  under  sev- 
eral heads,  but  still  such  division  as  should  be  made,  cannot  be 
given,  as  the  records  were  not  kept  with  such  an  idea.  The  labor 
costs  per  lineal  foot  of  track  were : 

Superintendence    $0,005 

Foremen 095 

Laying  and  surfacing  rails 195 

Labor  of  tearing  up  cable  track,  excavation,   re- 
filling,   spacing    ties,    etc 1.030 

Watchmen 010 

Water  boys   016 

Blacksmith    work    012 

Bonding    009 

■  .'     ::.:   '.;  »1.372 

This  makes  a  total  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  single  track  as  foIIoVs. 
and  allows  of  comparison '"With  similar  cost  in  Example  T: 

Material , 11.65?. 

Labor     (common)      l.cli 

Paving,    including   labor 74G 

Miscellaneous    21C 

>3.<»8C 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  tl.e  company  forcej  core  up 
the  old  cable  road  bed  and  laid  the  electric  road  for  63.7  cts.  less 
per  lineal  foot  of  single  track,  or  a  difference  of  $3,3oo.3e  p6r  miie. 
This,  at  a  glance,  seems  like  afi  e.Ttraordlrary  difference,  and  for 
that  reason  It  would  be  well  to  analyze  these  records. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  noted  la  the  great  difference  in  the  wages 
of  various  men,  the  contractors  paying,  the  larger  wage.  The  dif- 
ference la  the  compensation  of  laborers  was  10  cts.  This  was  made 
up  by  the  railroad  company  giving  each  man  two  car  tickets  daily, 
one  for  use  in  tlie  morning  and  the  other  for  evening  use.  The  cost 
of  these  tickets  was  not  included  in  the  company's  records.  It  was 
considered  that  there  was  no  direct  cost  to  the  company,  but  such 
an  idea  is  certainly  erroneous.  It  would  seem  that  at  least  5  cts. 
should  be  charged  for  these  two  rides,  making  a  total  charge  of 
about  $300.  The  other  differences  in  wages  are  very  hard  to  esti- 
mate, as  the  details  of  time  on  the  two  jobs  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  contractor  has,  in  some  cases,  cliarged  very  high  prices  for 
some  of  his  men,  such  as  superintendent,  foremen  and  some  others. 
Some  of  these  high  rates  were  made  necessary,  as  the  men  were  paid 
full  time,  whether  the  weather  permitted  work  or  not,  and  as 
wages  could  only  be  charged  the  company  when  work  was  actually 
done,  a  higher  rate  than  was  paid  was  billed.  Then,  too,  some  of 
the  wages  paid  by  the' 'company  were  very  low,  as  foremen,  black- 
smith, bonders  and  a  few  others.  The  company  failed  to  make  a 
charge  against  their  work  for  a  pay  master,  material  man  and  time- 
keeper. The  roadmaster  of  the  railroad  and  one  or  two  other  offi- 
cials spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  supervision  of  this 
work,  yet  no  charge  was  made  for  this.  All  of  these  things  would 
add  materially  to  the  cost. 

Another  matter,  worthy  of  note,  Is  that  the  contractors  were  only 
doing  one  stretch  of  Work  at  a  time,  while  the  railroad  company  had 
as  many  as  six  jobs  going  on  simultaneously.  This  reduced  the  cost 
of  superintendence,  blacksmithing  and  a  few  other  items  for  the 
company,  while  the  contractors  were  compelled  to  charge  full  time. 

Another  consideration  was  the  class  of  work  done.  The  con- 
tractor had  no  object  but  to  give  the  best  of  work,  the  more  it  cost 
the  greater  his  profits;  but  this  was  not  so  with  the  company's 
forces.  Specifications  were  not  lived  up  to,  but  rather  Ignored,  and 
when  difficulties  were  encountered,  specifications  were  changed  to 
suit  the  conditions.  One  foreman  expressed  the  situation  tersely 
when  he  said :  "Anything  goes  with  the  company."  Repairs  to  the 
work  were  necessary  within  a  few  months.  As  is  always  the  case, 
cheap  foremen  do  indifferent  work,  and  foremen's  salaries  were 
smalL  ,  t       ,.  • . 

The  percf^ntage  paid  the  contractor  In  Example  I  was  10%,  hence 
his  profit  per  llnea'.  foot  of  track  was  45.6  cts.  Deducting  this  from 
his  cos'-  io  thj  company  we  have  $4,161.  

Taking  into  consideration  all  of  these  facjtJ),';.tf>W[,'tt  is  moi'e  than 
doubtful  if  ihe  cost  of  the  work  by  the  company's  forces  was  less 
than  that  o:  the  contractor.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  there  was 
no  charges  for  plant,  and  al.^o  for  clerical  hire,  although  clerks 
^rom  several  'l^pa^rtments  did  extra  work  on  account  of  the  recon- 
gtrucUvD. 

J, The  write'-  i.J>lieve8  that  this.  Is  another  lesson  against  such  work 
^ekig  done  by  company's  forces  Instead  of  by  contract.  He  would 
rot  be  understood  as  advocating  having  the  work  done  by  a  con- 


tract  on  the  percentage  biisis,  as  both  the  costs  of  these  examples 
are  high,  but  it  would  be  much  more  econooBical  ta  let  th^.  work 
at  contract.  There  would  do  doubt  have  been  a  number  of  re- 
sponsible contracting  firms  only  too  giad  to  do  these  jobs  for  less 
money  than  they  cost  the  railroad  company.  If  the  work  was  too 
Irregular  to  let  it  upon  a  unit  basis,  or  too  uncertain  to  make  It  a 
lump  sum  job.  It  could  have  been  contracted  for.'^at'  cost  plus  a'ftxed 
sum.  Tlien  there  would  be  uo  object  for  the  contractor  to  ^'salt" 
the  job,  or  even  prolong  the  time  or  skimp  the  work.  Ther©  ft  cer- 
tainly much  food  for  thought  in  the  above  figures. 

The  bonding  of  the  rails  on  electric  track  is  an  iixu>ortant  detail  of 
the  work.  The  labor  necessary  consists  of  reaming  the  hole  out  in 
order  to  make  the  contact  go<ia  and  In  placing  and  tightening  iap  the 
boridl  The  cost  of  labor  and  material  per  lineal  foot  of  track  for 
bonding  has  been  given,  but  it  may  be  of  Interest  to  consider  tli^  cost 
per  joint  or  bond.  The  bond  used,  was  a  10-ln.  concealed  bond,  that 
Is  a  bond  entirely  covered  up  by  the  angle  plate.  The  cost  '^f  the 
bonds,  apiece^  was  73.2  ctS.  In  E.xample  I,  with  bonders'  vrages  at 
30  cts.  per  hour,  the  cost  of  labor  per  bond  was  41.7  cts.,  making  a 
total  cost  of  $1,149.  In  Example  II,  with  wages  at  17  cts.  per  hour, 
tha  labor  cost  per  bond  was  24.5  cts.  giving  a  total  cost  of  97.7  cts. 
This  does  -not  include  the  expense,  9X  VUiK^ig  0n  the  angl^  plate 
an(if^Tgl»rehTHg.Arp;the  bolts,  as  thai  fslistlfaTn  the  Be«S|;ds  of  lajlag 
iron,  ..>"..  ■'    "  '  V^ 

;Both  jobs  were  done  in.  good  summer  weather.  Traffic  was  jnaln-r 
tained  over  one  track  wliile  ths  other  track  was  being  rebuilt-  No 
record  w~as  kept  of  the  cost  of  laying  these  cross  pvers,  consegn«ritly 
they  were  not  charged  against  the  work.     _jL-:::^-''±r=:r«i'    " 

The  management  and  organization  of  tfie  forces  was  rifit  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  best  contracting  firms:  A  large  i>er  cent  of  the 
laborers  \vere  foreigners  and  they  worked  under  sub^foremen  or 
assistant  foremen  of  their  own  nationality.  This  made  it  possible 
for  the  men  to  lose  and  waste  time.  Frequently  instructions  were 
misimd^erstpofl,  so  work  was  done  wrong  oniy-  to  be  j^jinged. 
Some  foremen  were  kept  at  vork,  not  from  their  ability  to  handle 
men  and  obtain  good  results,  but  because-  they  could  furnish  new 
lalK)rers  when  they  were '  needed.  ,  It  was  also  possible,  for  dis- 
charged men  to  go  from  the  job  a'f'  which  they  were  laid  off  to 
another  piece  of  work  being  done  by  the  company  and  obtain  em- 
ploj-ment!  Any  contractor  knows  the  cost  of  such  proceedings. 
They  cannot  be  calculated  but  they  show  up  on  the  wrong  aide  of 
the  ledger  at  the  end  of  a  season's  work- 
Cost  of  Street  Railway  Track  with  Rubble  Concrete  Base,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.* — The  track  was  single  track  in  paved  street,  with  . 
sidings  and  turnouts,  and  the  work  consisted  In  excavating  some  8  ft. 
wide  and  from  1  to  3^  ft.  deep,  placing  the  concrete,  laying  track, 
and  repaving.  The  construction  is  shown  by  Fig.  13.  The  costs  aa 
given  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Weber,  chief  engineer.  Ft,  Wayne  &  Wabash 
Valley  Traction  Co.,  were  as  follows:  ,,»    •!•   »>  r^,  ..    ,i-v 
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There  were  5,022  Un.  ft.  of  single  track  made  up  as  follows: 

Main  line,  Un.  ft 4.481 

Sidings,    lin.    ft 476 

Two  left-hand  turnouts,   lin.   ft 65 

Total   track,    lin   ft 5,022 

jjThere  were  3,970  sq.  yds.  of  repaying  made  up  as  follows: 

In  gage  of  main  track,  sq.  yds 3,399.1 

On   sidings,    sq.    yds 453.9 

1-ft.   strip  outside  of  rails,   sq.   yds 1,117.0 

Total  paving,   sq.   yds i ..........  ^.  .3,970.0 

'the  excavation  consisted  of  a  trench  sonie  8  K.  wide  and  from 
1  to  3%  ft.  deep.  All  excavated  material  was  hauled  away,  teams 
costing  40  cts.  per  hour  and  common  labor  16^  cts.  per  hour.  The 
cost  of  excavation  was  as  follows: 

Excavating  and  hauling  away $3,378.03 

1  new  road  plow 25.00 

I-  Total   cost    13,403.03 
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Fig.  13. — Street  Hallway  Track. 


This  gives  a  cost  for  excavation  ofSTiTf cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  track. 
The  track  was  laid   with   old   5%-in.    rails,    which   were   reversed 
v.Md  for  end.     The  ties  were  spaced  30  Ins.   on  centers.    Altogether 
^957  ft.  of  track  were  laid,  costing  as  follows: 

Item.  Total.       Per  Un.  ft. 

Labor     ?    784.81  $0,158 

Ties 1,204.80  0.242 

18  kegs  spikes  at  $5 90.00  0.018 

8  kegs  bolts  at  $5.85 .^-..^  m,     Mil  S'S?? 

350  bonds  at  60  ct& TT?.  I .  ff     210.00  0.041 

TotaU    ,..$2,336.46  $0,468 


RAILWAYS.  ;  }^ 

Th»  concrete  work  comprised  the  making  and  laying  of  1,260 
cu.  yds.  of  concrete  at  the  following  cost : 

Item.                                                            Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Stone  at  $1.25  per  cu.  yd ,..:..$    975.55  10.772 

688  cu.  yds.  gravel  and  sand  at  $1      688.00  0.546 

759%  bbls.  cement  at  $2 1,519.00  1.205 

lAbor      527.68  0  418 

Totals $3,708.23  $2,941 

This  low  cost  of  concrete  per  cubic  yard  was  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  cobble  stones  from  the  old  cobble  pavement  in  the  concrete. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  engineer  that  had  broken  stone  concrete 
been  used  throughout  the  cost  would  have  been  $5.50  per  cu.  yd., 
so  that  a  saving  of  nearly  one-half  was  affected  by  using  the 
rubble  concrete.  The  cost  of  the  concrete  per  lineal  foot  of  track 
was  $3,708.23  -H  4.957  ft.  =  74.8  cts. 

There  were  3.970  sq.  yds.  of  repavlng  whJch  CQSt  an  JCcrtlows: 
Item.  Total.       Per  sq.  yd. 

Gravel  and  sand $    344.20         $0,086 

90Vi   bbls.  cement  at   $2 181.00  0.046 

33.145  new  brick  at  $22.50  per  M..  .       746.86  0.188 

123,618  blocks  at  $18.25  per  M. 2.256.86  0.568 

Unloading  and   hauling  brick 250.00  0.063 

1    road   roller 200.00  0.050 

Labor     425.70  0.107 

Totals     $4,404.62  $1,108 

The  cost  of  paving  per  lineal  foot  of  track  was  88.8  cts.  and  the 
total  cost  cf  the  work  per  lineal  loot  of  track  was: 

Perlln.  ft. 

E.xcavation . .' $0,677 

Track     laying 0.468 

Concrete    0.748 

Paving     0.888 

Total $2,781 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  rails. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Street  Railway  Track  Built  with  Steel  and 
with  Wood  Ties.* — A  steel  tie  laid  In  concrete  is  cheaper  than  a 
wood  tie  laid  in  concrete  or  broken  stone  in  street  railway  track 
construction,  according  to  figures  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Clark.  Cleveland 
Electric  Ry.,  Cleveland,  O.  Comparison  is  made  between  the 
standard  construction  with  Carnegie  steel  ties  on  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Ry..  and  various  standard  forms  of  conBtmction  with  wood, 
ties,  ' 

The  Carnegie  tie  is  a  steel  I-beam  5%  Ins.  deep  with  a  top 
flange  4^-1  ins.  wide  and  a  bottom  flange  8  ins,  wide.  The  ties  are 
spaced  6  ft.  apart  on  centers:  A  strip  of  1 :3 :6  concrete  about 
2  ft.  wide  and  5%  ins.  thick  is  placed  under  each  tie  and  the 
space  between  ties  is  filled  with  a  5i^-in.   layer  of  concrete.     The 

*Enffineering-Contr<icting,  Nov.   7.   1906. 
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roSs  connecting  the  rails  come  over  each  tie.     The  actual  cost  of 
this  construction  per  100  ft.  is  given  as  follows:       ;    . 

Per  100  ft. 

16%    ties   at    $2.50...^ $   41.66 

17  cu.  yds.  concrete  at  |5 8.J.00 

^;  Total     $126.66 

-Total  per  foot  of  track 1.27 

Usin^  oAk  ties  costing  80  cts.  each  and  spaced  2  ft.  on  centers 
the  cost  of  the  several  standard  constructions  per  foot  are  given 
as  follows :  , 

JJo»r:li. — Tamping  with  material  taken  out;  no  extra  excavation  ft 

■'   .'!■,  ■'       ,  /,  •  Per  ft.       ^  -' 

Tamping    10.04 

Tie 40 

Total   per   ft 50.44 

No.  2. — Seven  Inches  broken  stone  under  ties  and  concrete  be- 
tween the  ties': 

0.18  cu.  yds.   crushed  stone,   at  $1.50.. $0.27 

1  cu.  yd.  concrete,  at  $5....^^..... 50 

Tamping   crushed    stone i ,  -.'. 08 

Extra  excavation  and  removing  the  same 07 

Tie    40 

Total   per   ft $1.32 

No.  3. — Seven  inches  broken  stone  under  ties  and  broken  stone 
between  the  ties : 

0.28  cu.  yd.  of  stone,  at  $1.50 $0.42 

Tamping    the    same. 08 

Extra  excavation  and  removing  the  same 08 

Tie    ^.... 40 

Total   per   ft $0.98 

No.  4. — All  concrete ;  5  in.  below  and  filled  to  the  top  of  the  tie : 

0.218  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  at  $5 $1.19 

Extra  excavation  and  removing  the  same 07 

Tie    40 

,     .Total  per  ft $1.56 

No.  5. — ^Four  Inches  concrete ;  1  in.  sand  under  tie  and  cpnct-ete 
between  the  ties;     ..  ■!„,.,   -ri' m    ^  ..•j    r,,.'^ 

0.208  cu.  yd.  concrete,  at  $5 .$1.04 

Extra  excavation  and  removing  the  same 07  ' 

Tie    .......;...... 40 

Total  per  It,,,  Iwan- $1,51 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  steel  tie  construction  is  cheaper  in  first 
cost  than  any  of  the  concrete  constructions  with  wood  ties.  '/(Re- 
ferring to  this  comparison  Mr.  Clark  sa>-8 : 

"This  Is  oo  the  assumption  that  white  oak  ties  cost  80  cts.  apiece. 
This  price,  of  course,  varies  ifl  different  localities,  and  the  difference 
in  pric6  dan  readily  be  applied  for  comparison.  The  life  of  the 
steel  tie  can  readily  be  placed  at  20  years,  and  the  white  oak  at 
about  12  yeara 
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Cost  of  Welding  Rails  by  the  Thermit  Process.*— Th,e  foUowlng 
account  of  the  methods  and  cost  of  welding  a  large  number  ot. 
rail  joints  by  the  thermit  process  has  been  obtained  from  Mr.  SI.  J^ 
French,  Engineer  Maintenance  of  Way  of  the  Utica  &  Mohawk 
Valley  Electric  Railway.  A  part  of  this  information  appeared 
originally  in  a  i>aper  by  Mr.  French,  read  before  the  Street  Railway 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  remainder,  covering 
practically  all  of  the  matter  on  costs,  was  obtained  from  the  author 
by  the  editors  of  Engitieerinff-Contracting.  Both  the  methods 
described  and  the  costs  given  refer  to  work  on  the  railway  named 
above  during  1905-6. 

Thermit  Proceaa. — The  process  of  welding  consists  in  pouring 
molten  mild  steel  from  a  melting  crucible  into  sand  and  Hour  molds 
placed  around  the  rails  at  the  joint     It  is  in  detail  as  follows : 

The  rails  having  first  been  lined  and  surfaced,  the  joint  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  sand  blast  or  wire  brush.  Then  ^^ 
rails  are  heated  by  a  gasoline  or  oil  blow-torch  to  expel  all 
moisture,  and  by  heating  the  rails  to  a  dull  red  better  results  are 
secured  as  the  temperature  of  the  molten  steel  is  not  reduced  as 
much  when  coming  into  contact  with  the  rails.  After  the  joint  is 
cleaned  and  heated  a  pair  of  molds  made  of  an  equal,  mixture  of 
common  clay  and  sand,  or,  preferably,  of  sand  and  10  per  cent  of 
cheap  rj'e  flour,  is  clamped  firmly  to  the  rails.  The  molds  are 
held  by  a  wrought  iron  frame-work  provided  with  handles  to 
facilitate  carrying.  The  molds  being  in  place,  the  rail  head  ia 
painted  with  a  watery  solution  of  red  clay  which  the  heated  metal 
inunediately  dries  up  to  a  thin  coating,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  molten  slag  or  steel  from  imiting  with  or  burning  the 
rail  head.  After  thoroughly  luting  all  joints  of  the  molds  with 
clay  of  the  consistency  of  putty,  earth  is  packed  around  the  outside 
of  tlie  molds.  The  molds  and  the  rails  are  then  given  a  final 
warming  with  the  blow-torch,  the  flame  being  directed  inside  the 
molds  to  expel  any  remaining  moisture.  The  crucible  on  its  tripod 
Is  then  set  over  the  mold  with  its  pouring  hole  directly  over  and 
at>out  2  ins.  above  the  gate  in  the  mold.  After  placing  the  tapping 
pin,  iron  disc,  asbestos  disc  and  rufractory  sand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  to  act  as  a  plug  for  the  opening  the  thermit  compound 
is  poured  in  and  in  the  center  of  the  top  is  placed  about  one-third 
teaspoonful  of  Ignition  powder.  A  storm  match  starts  the  chei&Icai 
process.  "  i      .       -  ' 

The  thermit  compound  is  composed  of  aluminvmi  and  iron  oxide 
both  in  granular  or  flake  form ;  the  ignition  powder  is  composed  of 
aluminum  and  barium  peroxide  in  much  finer  form.  When  the 
match  is  applied  the  barium  peroxide  ignites  and  releases  its 
oxygen  to  the  alimiinum  very  quickly.  The  heat  produced  is  so 
intense  that  it  causes  the  iron  oxide  to  release  its  oxygen,  which 
In  turn  Is  seized  by  the  aliuninum  and  ainaost  instantly  the  entire 
contents  of  the  crucible  are  a  boiling  and  seething  mass.  By  tjils 
reaction  the  pure  steel  is  liberated  and  settles  immediately  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  moia;  The  crucible  Is  then  tapped  by  striking  the 
tapping  pin  with  a  special  Iron  spade  and  tlie  molten  steel  luns  into 
the  mold  followed  by  the  aluminum  oxide  and  corundum  slag.  The 
chemical  reaction  described  is  completed  in  about  30  seconds,  and 
In  five  minutes  the  molds  can  be  removed. 

Molds. — The  molds  are  made  by  baking  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
rye  flour  shaped  on  models.  At  first  a  mixture  of  one  part  clay  and 
one  part  sand  was  used,  but  It  resulted  unsatisfactorily.  The 
molds  shrunk  and  checked  badly  in  baking  and  required  a  great 
amount  Of  careful  luting  to  close  the  joints.  Also  the  clay  was 
baked  like  a  brick  by  the  great  heat  of  the  welded  joint  and  was 
quite  difficult  to  remove,  adding  somewhat  to  the  expense.  At  the 
suggestion  of  an  old  foundryman  trial  was  made  of  a  mixture  of 
clean,  sharp  sand,  with  10  per  cent  of  coarse  rj-e  flour ;  the  mixture 
was  moistened  just  enough  to  retain  its  form  when  pressed  in 
the  hand.  This  mixture  proved  satisfactory.  It  came  away  from 
the  model  without  adhering,  baked  without  shrinking  and  was  hard 
enough  to  stand  ordinary  handling.  By  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
linseed  oil  to  the  mixture  for  a  pair  of  molds  it  baked  as  hard  as 
concrete — unnecessarily  hard  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  most 
desirable  for  special  molds  for  broken  or  combination  joints. 

The  molds  are  baked  in  a  brick  oven  having  a  flat  Iron  plate 
above  the  firebox  to  baffle  the  heat  and  above  this  two  racks 
capable  of  holding  twelve  sets  of  molds.  For  baking  a  moderate 
heat,  about  the  temperature  required  for  making  bread — has  proved 
the  most  satisfactory ;  a  higher  temperature  burned  the  rye  flour 
and  destroyed  its  cementing  properties.  One  man  receiving  15 
cts.  per  hour  makes  and  takes  the  molds  and  he  can  turn  out  12 
sets  every  five  hours,  or  24  sets  per  day.  This  gives  a  cost  for  labor 
of  about  6^4  cts.  per  set.  The  molds  actually  cost  about  10  cts. 
a  set,  counting  In  materials  and  lost  time  due  to  the  full  output  of 
the  oven  not  being  required  each  day. 

Crucihlea. — The  crucibles  furnished  by  the  Goldschmidt  Thermit 
Co.  cost  $7.25  each,  but  since  using  up  the  first  six  bought  the 
railway  company  has  made  Its  own,  buying  magnesia  tar  from  the 
Goldschmidt  Thermit  Co.  at  2%  cts.  per  pound.  The  tar  Is 
mixed  with  25  per  cent  of  old  crucible  material  finely  powdered. 
These  crucibles  last  on  an  average  for  about  30  joints.  They  are 
baked  In  the  oven  previously  described  with  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  required  for  the  molds.  The  coa^jq^^jj^,^?  cniclbles  Is 
$2.40  each,  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

48  lbs.  magnesia  tin  at  2  %  cts |1.20 

12  lbs.  old  crucible  powder,  labor 0.15 

6  hrB-'  labor  at  15  cts.,  molding  and  baking 0.90 

Fuel    .,'... 0.15 

Total $2.40 

Cost  of  Welding. — -The  welding  was  done  by  a  gang  of  1  foreman 
and  3  laborers.  This  gang  has  never  exceeded  20  welds  per 
10-hour  day.  The  wages  paid  were:  Foreman,  $2.50  per  day,  and 
laborers,    $1.50   per   day.      The  welding  portloii 'consists   of   16   lbs. 
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thermit  and  2  lbs.  Iron  panchlnga,  or  15  lbs.  thermit  and  3  Iba. 
Iron  punchlngs,  If  a  lower  temperature  seems  desirable.  The 
total  cost  of  the  welding  portion.  Including  igniting  powder,  tapping 
pin,  and  plugging  materials  for  crucible,  consisting  of  asbestos 
waslier,  iron  disc  and  refractory  sand,  is  |4.25.  The  cost  of 
welding  100  joints  on  T-rail  7  ins.  high.  6  ins.  bas«  and  3  ina 
head  during  1906  was  per  Joint  as  follows: 

Cost    of    mold r 10.10 

Cost   of   crucible 0.10 

Cost  of  casting  materials 0.20 

Foreman    0.25 

Laborers     0.91 

Thermit    portion 4.25  ,, 

Total     15.81 

To  this  Is  to  be  added  $1.63,  which  is  about  the  average  cost 
of  removing  and  replacing  brick  pavement  at  each  joint  for  labor 
and  materials,  using  old  broken  stone  for  concrete  and  cleaning 
old  paving  blocks.  This  addition  brings  the  total  up  to  J". 44  per 
joint  welded.  The  cost  of  welding  600  joints  in  1905  on  9-ln- 
tram  head  rail,  including  all  labor,  materials,,  tools  and  patterns 
Incident  to  the  work,  experimenting  with  mold  materials  anjj  cost 
of  oven,  was  |5.86.    The  cost  of  the  original  outfit  for  welding  was: 

1  automatic    crucible %  7.25 

1  set  mold  models^.  ,^»>  •wOi*  -o 12.00 

1  set  mold  clamps 6.00 

1  tapping    spade 1.00 

.  .  >n     -X  tripod  for  crucible 4.00 

,     .  Liset  mold  boxes 2.50 

Total     ?32.75 

PrecatUions. — Certain  precautions  are  necessary  to  get  the  best 
results  by  the  thermit  process,  and  some  of  these  we  quote  from 
Mr,  French's  paper  as  follows: 

"When  we  began  welding  this  7-in.  rail  we  found  that  we  could 
sledge  off  the  welds  and  that  the  Iron  from  the  thermit  compound 
had  not  united  with  the  rail ;  also  that  the  iron  came  up  to  the 
top  of  the  rail  head.  We  subsequently  found  that  the  mold  models 
had  become  mixed,  and  we  had  used  one  of  too  small  horizontal 
cross-section,  and  consequently  the  rail  chilled  the  small  volume  of 
molten  iron  coming  In  contact  with  it.  Upon  enlarging  the  mold 
model  so  that  the  thermit  portion  furnished  only  enough  iron  to 
come  up  under  the  rail  head,  we  obtained  welds  that  resisted  the 
most  vigorous  sledging  that  could  be  given  with  a  10-pound  hammer. 
We  were  able  to  batter  the  weld  out  of  shape,  but  could  not  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  raiL  This  sledging  test  is  now  applied  to  all 
welds. 

"We  found  when  welding  in  the  morning  with  rising  temperature 
that  tightly-closed  joints  often  humped  up  when  welded.  This 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  latent  compression  In  the  rails  that  did 
not  manifest  itself  until  the  rail  ends  became  soft.  These  humped 
Joints  were   ground  down  with  an  eraery.  wheel  grinder.     We  had 
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only  a  few  of  these  joints  when  we  realized  the  cause,  and  readily 
prevented  such  action  by  welding  on  cooler  days  or  when  the 
temperature  was. falling.  We  obtained  the  best  results  with  joints 
open  about  1/16  to  1/32  in.,  the  expansion  in  welding  closing 
tightly  such  an  opening.  We  have  made  excellent  combination 
welds  between  80-lb.  T-rail,  7-in.  TO-lb.  and  95-lb.  T-rails  and 
9-in.  girder  rails.  In  making  combination  welds  we  found  that  it 
was  essential  to  get  a  good  body  of  metal  between  the  upper  side 
of  the  base  of  the  deeper  rail  and  the  under  side  of  the  shallower 
section  in  order  to  secure  the  strongest  type  of  weld. 

"Thus  far  there  has  been  no  appreciable  excess'  wear  in  the 
head  of  the  rails  at  the  welds  and  the  heated  portion  seems  to 
take  the  original  temper,  as  it  cools  down  slowly  in  about  the 
same  way  as  when  coming  from  the  rolls. 

"A  few  portions  of  thermit,  not  over  six,  have  been  lost  through 
failure  of  the  workman  to  tap  the  crucible  properly,  or  lack  of 
luting  around  the  joints  of  the  molds.  We  have  had  but  onp 
explosion  during  our  entire  experience.  That  occurred  after  using 
the  process  18  months,  and  was  caused  through  carelessness  in 
welding  on  a  rainy  day  and  in  not  thoroughly  luting  the  n^o^ds 
near  •the  top.  The  slag  came  in  contact  with  the  wet  earth  around 
the  mpld,  but  aside  from  the  scare  occasioned  by  the  report  and  .a 
slight  burn  on  the  foreman's  arm  from  flying  slag  no  harm  was 
done,  and  the  weld  turned,  out  to  be  a  good  one."  f 

Cost  of  Electrically  Welding  3,087  Rail  Joints.*— Mr.  P.  Ney  Wil- 
son gives  the  following: 

There  are  many  miles  of  perfectly  welded  track  in  existence, 
and  this  fact  seems  sufficient  to  prove  tiiat  the  process  is  not  a 
failure ;  for  the  successfully  welded  track,  aside  from  the  question 
of  theoretical  points  In  the  process,  furnishes  abundant  proof  that 
with  proper  attention  the  weld  is  efficient  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  perfect  joint  that  track  engineers  have  yet  seen.  '  -^  ;   -  ' ! 

The  one  important  and  serious  drawback  to  the  use '^bi!  thS  wellx 
was  the  inclination  towards  undue  crystallization,  caused  by  the 
sudden  application  of  severe  heat.  This  condition  developed  during 
the  experimental  stage  and  seems  to  have  been  obviated  by  the 
more  scientific  application  of  the  process. 

In  the  case  of  old  track  with  more  or  less  battered  joints,  prices 
should  be  obtained  upon  a  step  joint  for  raising  the  receiving  rail 
sufficiently  to  surface  the  lowest  spot  on  the  dish  with  the  abutting 
rail.  To  this  figure  should  be  added  the  cost  of  the  bonds  (loose  and 
battered  Joints  are  usually  accompanied  with  inefficient  bonding)  ; 
then  add  labor  cost  and  incidental  material  and  make  a  total.  This 
total  should  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  welding,  and,  after 
considering  the  increased  life  due  to  welding,  a  decision  based  upon. 
facts  can  be  made. 

To  Illustrate  the  point  just  made  an  example  Is  thosen  from 
work  done  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  4n  the  fall  of  1905  on  the  lines  of  the 
$outh  Jersey  Division  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation. 
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Organization  or  th«  AVobk. 

The  organization  of  the  gang  doing  the  work,  as  shown  In  the 
detailed  statement,  consisted  of  about  100  men.  75  of  whom  worked 
on  the  day  shift  and  the  balance  of  25  on  the  Jiight  shift  It  was 
found  that  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  more  ttian  25  men  working 
at  night,  as  the  day  gang  could  keep  ahead  of  the  welding  machine 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  flgrures  showing  the  average 
number  of  men  in  gang  per  day  are  based  upon  a  ten-hour  day  at 
15  ots.  i)«r  hour,  assuming  that  all  the  men  received  the  same  rate. 
This  figure  is  shown  in  this  way  so  that  It  can  be  applied  in  any 
locality  wliere  a  higher  or  lower  rate  of  wages  Is  paid  ;  for  Instance, 
the  average  number  of  men  per  day  required  on  the  entire  operation 
was  97.6.  This  figure  being  arrived  at,  assuming  that  all  of  the 
men  and  teams  worked  at  the  same  rate  per  hour,  would  effect,  of 
course,  the  cost  per  joint  labor  for  opening,  closing,  shimming  and 
aligning,  etc.,  in  other  localities ;  this  latter  cost  being  increased 
or  decreased  In  proportion  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  rate 
per  hour,  as  the  case  may  be.  -    < 

The  operation  In  Camden  was  handled  by  four  forenicn,  two 
sub-foremen  and  on  an  average  of  three  teams  per  day.  The  rate 
paid  the  foremen  was  25  cts.  per  hour;  rate  for  teams,  45  cts.  per 
hour,  and  rate  of  men  In  the  gang,  15  cts.  per  hour.  It  might  be 
added  that  in  the  gang  doing -the  work  there  was  about  50  per  cent 
of  first-class  track  laborers  at  the  15-ct.  rate.  These  meri  were 
experienced  trackmen  and  the  low  cogt  per  Joint  bears  evidence 
of  their  capability.  .    .   i^,,.,  ; , 

The  actual  welding  of  the  joints- was  done  Tjy  the  lidraU  Steel 
Co.  on  contract  at  55.25  per  joint.  This  price  is  governed,  of  course, 
by  the  number  of  joints  covered  by  contract.  They  agree  to  pay 
to  the  railway  company  JIO  to  %\2  per  joint  for  every  joint  Qiat 
breaks  within  one  year  from  date  of  welding.  The  breaitage  for 
the  first  year  was  1  per  cent,  the  cost  of  cutting  in  new  rails  being 
covered  by  the  relate  from  the  contractor.  The  track  having  been 
already  subjected  to  all  seasons  of  the  year,  we  now  assume  that 
the  breakage  will  be  materially  decreased  until  the  rail  is  worn  to 
a  point  wiiere  it  should  l>e  relaid.  Very  little  new  material  was 
used  by  the  railway  company,  it  consisting  of  iron  shims,  sand, 
oil  for  red  lights,  hacksaw  blades  and  other  inexpensive  miscel. 
laneous  track,  material.  It  was  not  necessary  to  mix  concrete  for 
filling  in  holes  for  paving  foundation,  for  in  the  above  case  the  city 
was  under  contract  with  a  paving  company,  who  foUpwed  up  tlu 
welding  machines  and  replaced  asphalt  on  Broadway  and  on  Kaighr. 
Ave.  The  paving  on  all  other  streets  was  placed  by  the  railwaj 
company,  using  the  men  in  the  gang  at  the  rate  mentioned.  The 
aligning,  surfacing  and  shimming  of  the  joints  was  done  by  si.x 
skilled  trackmen  under  a  foreman.  These  men  were  traineo 
esnecially  for  joint  repairs  with  the  idea  in  view  that  "too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  "bringing  the  joint  to  proper  Alignment  and 
surface^-  ■-■    .    .        ..;;'....  -   ^   \ -u     :-./.) 
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An  Important  feature  In  the  maintenance  of  way  man  is  the 
obtaining  of  proper  credit  for  old  material,  which  has  been  re- 
turned to  scrap  or  to  stores,  it  being  manifest  that  in  case  of 
welding  rails  that  the  bonds  and  the  joints  taken  off  should  be 
credited  to  the  operation. 

Cost  of  Work. 

Haddonfield  Pifcie.-r-The  work  on  this  street  comprised  the  welding 
of  the  joints  in  both  tracks  of  a  double  track  line.  Altogether  989 
joints  were  welded  in  7-in.  girder  rail  of  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.'s 
section  No.  238  and  Cambria  section  No.  824.  The  rails  were  60  ft. 
long.  The  pavement  was  Belgian  blocks  on  sand.  The  work  was 
started  on  Sept.  23,  1905,  and  was  finished  on  Oct.  6,  1905,  making 
14  days'  work.  The  average  number  of  men  in  the  gang  per  day, 
based  upon  a  10-hour  day  at  15  cts.  per  hour,  inclusive  of  Sundays 
and  rainy  days,  was  103.7.  The  price  received  for  scrap  fish  plates 
was  $15.60  per  gross  ton  and  for  copper  bonds  was  15^^  cts.  per  lb. 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows : 

Cost  of  Fitting  Joints  for  Welding:    Total.        Per  joint 

103.7  men  14  days  at  |1.50 $2,177.55  $2,201 

Cost  of  material 140.85  0.142 

Total     $2,318.40  $2,343 

Credit  for  scrap 900.00  0.910 

Cost  after  deducting  credit $1,418.40         $1,433 

We  have,  then,  the  cost  of  welding  per  joint  as  follows : 

Cost  of  fitting  joint  for  welding $1,433 

Contract  price  for  welding 5.25 

Total    $6,683 

This  figure  gives  a  cost  per  mile  as  follows: 

For   30-ft.    lengths $2,352.76 

For   60-ft.   lengths 1,176.38 

State  Street. — The  work  on  this  street  comprised  the  welding  of 
191  joints  on  7-ln.  girder  rail  Cambria  section  No.  834.  For  115 
joints  the  rails  were  30  ft.  long,  and  for  76  joints  they  were  60  ft. 
long.  The  pavement  was  Belgian  blocks  on  sand.  For  the  scrapped 
fish  plates  the  company  received  $15.60  per  gross  ton,  and  for  the 
copper  bonds  15%  cts.  per  lb.  The  average  number  of  men  in  the 
gang  per  day,  based  upon  a  10-hour  day  and  15  cts.  per  hour, 
was  84.6.  Work  was  started  on  Oct.  13,  and  finished  on  Oct.  16, 
1895,  and  occupied  three  working  days,  making  the  average  number 
of  joints  finished  per  day  63.6.    The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 

Coat  of  Fitting  Joints  for  Welding:    Total.        Per  joint 

84.6  men  3  days  at  $1.50 $280.56  $1,993 

Cost  of   material 57.61  6.201 

Total     $458.17  $2,294 

Credit    for    scrap 174.26  0.912 

Cost  after  deducting  credit $283.91         $1,382 
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We  have,  then,  the  cost  of  welding  per  Joint  as  follows: 

Cost  of  fitting  joint  for  welding $1,382 

Contract  prtce  for  welding j 5.25 

Total    -» 16.632 

These  figures  give  a  cost  per  mile  as  follows: 

For   30-ft.   lengths |2,334.4< 

For  60-ft.  lengths 1.167.23 

Broadway  and  Kaign  Avenue. — This  Job  comprised  the  welding 
of  715  Joints  on  double-track  line  on  Broadway,  And  of  64  Joints 
on  one-tracit  on  Kaign  Ave.,  making  a  total  of  779  Joints.  The  rail 
in  both  cases  was  7-in.  girder  Pennsylvajiia.  Steel  Co.,  section  No. 
238.  The  pavement  on  Broadway  was  asphalt  between  rails,  and 
part  of  shoulder  and  Belgian  blocks  along  rails,  on  6  ina  of  con- 
crete. On  Kaign  Ave.  the  pavement  was  bricks  between  rails  and  on 
shoulder  and  asphalt,  both  on  6  ina  of  concrete.  The  rails  in  both, 
cases  were  30  ft.  long.  For  the  scrapped  fish  plates  the  company 
got  $15.60  per  gross  ton.  and  for  the  old  copper  rail  bonds  15  V^ 
eta  per  lb.  The  average  number  of  men  worked  per  day,  based 
upon  a  10-hour  day  at  15  cts.  per  hour.  Inclusive  of  Sundays  and 
rainy  days,  was  99.7.  The  work  was  done  in  September  and  October, 
1905,  and  lasted  13  days,  so  that  the  average  number  of  joints 
finished  per  day  was  60.     The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 

Cost  of  Fitting  Joints  for  Welding:    Total.        Per  joint 

99.7  men  13  days  at  $1.50 $1,944.94  $2,496 

Cost  of  materials 239.78  0.307 

Total     $2,184.72  $2,803 

Credit  for  scrap 712.14  0.914 

Cost  after  deducting  credit $1,472.58         $1,889 

The  work  required  replacing  1016.6  sq.  yds.  of  asphalt  at  a  total 
cost  of  $2,569.65,  or  $2,527  per  sq.  yd.  As  there  were  779  joints  the 
repairs  amounted  to  1.305  sq.  yda  per  joint,  and  cost  $3,298  per 
joint     We  then  have  the  total  cost  of  welding  per  joint  as  follows: 

Fitting  joint  for  welding $1,889 

Contract  price  for  welding 5.25 

Repairs  to  pavement 3.298 

Total    $10,437 

These  figures  give  a  cost  per  mile  as  follows: 

For   30-ft   lengths $8,131.97 

For   60-ft.   lengths j«, 1,837.08 

Moorestovm  Pike. — The  work  on  this  Job  comprised  the  welding 
of  1,128  joints  On  double  track  laid  with  60-ft  9-in.  and  7-in.  girder 
rail  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.'s  sections  No.  228  and  No.  200.  The 
pavement  was  Belgian  blocks  on  sand.  Scrap  fish  plates  fetched 
$15.60  per  gross  ton,  and  scrap  bands  15%  cts.  per  lb.  Work  was 
started  Oct.  16  and  was  finished  Nov.  5,  1905,  thus  lasting  18  days. 
The  average  number  of  men  worked  per  day,   based  on  a  10-hour 
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day  at  15  <*ts.  -pei-  hour,  Incltisive  of  Sundays,'  ind  rainy  days,  Waa 
93.6.  Th«  average  number  of  joints  welded  per  day  was  62.6.  The 
cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows; 

Cost  of  Fitting  Joints  for  Welding:    Total.        Per  joint. 

93.6  men  18  days  at  $1.50 ,....$2,528.19  $2,241. 

Cost  of  material 142.85  0.127 

.  Tbtali    .'.'.."..".. $2,671.04  $2,368 

Credit  for  scrap 1,030.19  0.913 

"]         ^os't  after  deducting  credit. , $1,640.85         $1,455 

'We  then  have  the  total  cost  of  welding  per  joint  as  follows: 

'^      T'itting  jdirtts  for  welding $1,455 

Contract  price  for  welding... 5.25 

Total    ,.,.......,.,..,,  J., $6,705 

.     These  figures  give  a  cost  pfer  toAle  as  follows : 

For   3 0-ft.    lengths.  .  ..'...' $2,359.80 

For   60-ft.    lengths 1,179.90 

'  Total  Work. — Summarizing  tl^e.j^bove  figures  we  ha,y,e  a  re^pr,^  of 
which  gives  us  the  followins:r   ..^..^    ,,  ,  ,'    /  , 

>^,.,      Number  of  days  worked. ....  u .....  >-.. 48  i 

Number   of   joints   welded....,...^.... S,087  .^ 

Number  of  joints  welded   per'  day 6  4.3 

Average   number   men   worked 97.6 

Cost  of  Wen-k:  Total.         Per  joint. 

Labor  preparing  joints... ..$  T',0'31.24  $2,277 

Miaterjals  preparing  joints. . ......         581.09  0.188 

Total     ..'.Vri^.  ....■.•.•.■.•.*.•.•.•,•.  ..$   7,612.33  $2,465 

CJiredjt-  for  -scrap. 1.5. .... . . .  .j^^,,. . .     2,81i6.59    ,      0.912 

'Cost  after  deducting  credit $   4,795.74  $1,533 

Cost  replac.  1,016.6  sq.  yds.  asphalt     2,589.65  0.832 

Contract  price  for  welding, 16,206.75  5.25 

Totals     .:..■.,.■.:,  ......$23,572.14  $7,635 

These  figures  give  us  a  cost  per  mile,  ^s  folUpws: 

For    30-ft.    rails.  ..,....■...,  ?ijvl".'i . : . '. :. ; . .  $2,687.52 
For   60-ft.    rails.  .....•..;...;;.•;.•  I'.'  r. . . . ;  I .  ;J  1,843.75 

■       '  •  D18CU8SXON  OP  Results.    •      ■  • 

The  first  cost  per  joint,  represents  cost  in  labor  and  material 
to  the  railway  company  exclusive  of  the  contract  price  for  doing 
the  welding.  The  average  number  oif  finished  joints  per  day  on  the 
above  operation  was  64.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  figure  Is 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  Joints  by  the  total 
days,  inclusive  of  Sundays  and  rainy  days  and  loss  of  time,  due  to 
the  moving  of.  the  machine  from  one  street  to  the  other.  Under 
favorable  conditions  80  joipts  per  day  of  24  hours  can  be  opened, 
<*relded,  repaved  and  left  Iri  flhlshed  condition.  / 

In  paved  streets  the  question  of  expansion  and  contraction  neetf 
not  be  the  c^usie  Of  any  wdrry  on   the  part  of  the  engineer,   ais 
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there  being  little  change  in  the  temperature  of  thd  earth,  there  is 
correspondingly  very  slight  expansion  and  contraction.  Slip  joints 
in  closed  streets  are  not  satisfactory,  and  after  practical  experience 
are  not  being  advocated.  Cor  the  reason  that  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  calculate  whera  the  contraction  strain  will   take  place. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  rail  welded  would  have  to  be  relaid  in 
four  years,  owing  to  battered  Joints,  and  from  the  fact  that  Broad- 
way and  Kalgn  Ave.  was  laid  in  concrete  with  asphalt  paving  and 
would  cost  for  relaying  $5  per  foot  for  paving  alone,  figures  showed 
conclusively  that  a  saving  could  be  effected  and  the  life  of  the 
rail  increased  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  On  Haddoiifleld  and  Moors- 
town  Pike  the  cost  per  joint  per  year  for  keeping  them  in  a  fair 
condition  was  SO  cts.  This  included  opening  and  closing  joint, 
placing  new  plates  and  shimming. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  above  figures  and  excessive  cost  of 
re-constructlon  on  Kaign  Ave.  and  Broadway,  it  was  evident  tjiat 
saving  could  be  made  by  weldirg  joints.  One  per  cent  «f  breakage 
was  a  small  matter  in  comparison  to  the  increasing  bad  condition 
of  all  of  the  joints.  On  Broadway  and  on  Kaign  Ave.  with  a  total 
of  779  welded  joints  there  were  none  broken.  These  two  streets 
were  paved  with  asphalt  on  concrete.  The  entire  number  of  broken 
joints  occurred  on  Haddonfield  Pike  and  Moorstown  Pike,  where 
the  track  was  laid  on  sand  and  paved  roughly  with  rubblestone.  To 
the  condition  of  the  paving  was  attributed  the  breakage,  as  in  the 
winter  months  the  snow  and  ice  had  an  opportunity  to  get.  around 
the  rail,  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  ran  to  such  an  extent 
that  breakage  followed.  - 

The  Lorain  Steel  Co.  has  recently  successfully  applied  the  process 
to  T-rail  track  on  interurban  lines,  having  welded  a  stretch  of  about 
six  miles  from  Providence,  R,  I.,  to  River  Point.  In  this  track  VlKy 
used  expansion  joints  every  1,000  ft. 

Cost  of  Erecting  Trolley  Poles. — A  gang  of  4  men  digging  holes- 
and  6  men  raising  poles  averaged  36  poles  set  per  10-hr.  day,  or 
50  cts.  per  pole  at  this  rate,  ajid  with  wages  at  $1.80  per  day,  a  man 
digs  9  holes  per  day  ai  a  cost  of  20  cts.  per  hole,  and  a  man  raises 
6  iwles  per  day  at  a  cost  of  30  cts.  per  pole. 

In  digging  holes  24  ins.  diam.  and  6  ft.  deep  for  telegraph  poles," 
using  a  crowbar  and  "spoon"  shovel,  a  man  will  dig  only  3  holes  a 
day  in  stiff  clay,  and  7  holes  in  average  earth. 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Trolley  and  Transmission  Line 
Poles.* — The  Fort  Wayne  and  Wabash  Valley  Traction  Co.  has 
made  reinforced  concrete  trolley  poles  and  transmission  line  imles. 
the  cost  of  which  was  as  follows  in  1906 ;  >• 

The  trolley  poles  are  32  ft.  long.  8  ft.  of  which  is  below  the 
ground  level.  The  pole  is  10  ins.  square  at  the  ground  level  and  6 
ins.  at  the  top,  and  is  reinforced  with  8  twisted  steel  rods,  %  in. 
It  contains  22^4  cu.  ft.  of  1  -=-  3  -^  3  gravel  concrete,  and  122  lbs., 
of  steel,  weighs  3,300  lbs.,  and  costs  ?7.50  at  the  gravel  pit.  The 
transmission  pole  is  42  ft.  long.  8  ft.  being  imderground.     It  is  13 
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Ins.  square  at  the  ground  level,  and  G  ins.  at  the  top,  and  Is  rein- 
forced  with  8  twisted  steel  bars  (.Va  in.).  4  of  which  are  32  ft. 
long  and  4  are  42  ft.  long.  It  contains  29  cu.  ft.  concrete,  242  lbs. 
reinforcing  bars  and  21  lbs.  of  steps,  weighs  4,400  lbs.  and  costs  ?13. 
First  Cost  and  Cost  of  Operating  a  Trolley  Line — "Street  Rail- 
ways," by  C.  B.  Fairchild,  contains  the  following  estimate,  made  in 
1892,  of  the  cost  of  constructing,  equipping  and  operating  3  miles 
of  double  track  electric  trolley  line,  with  power  station  near  the 
center  of  the  line. 

Per  mile 
of  single 
"'iftodia  !Bed;  Total.        track. 

15,840  lln.  ft.  stone  ballast   (6  Ins.  below  ties  and 

between  ties),  Including  excavation  for  same,  at 

?0.90 t.:... U.I   14,256     $2,376 

15,136  ties    (5  x  7-in.)   at  $0.45. ^.^.h...^..    .6,811         1,135 

1,056  double  joint  ties  at  $0.75 ..'. , . . ;  792  132 

31,680    ft.    rails    (78-lb.),   including  all   other  Iron 

and  steel  at  $1.42 44,986  7,498 

6    miles    electrical    construction,    including    copper 

return  wire,   at   $500.00 3,000  500. 

31,680  ft.  track  laying   (labor,  teaming  and  supt.> 

at    $0.30 ;:...        9,504  1,584 

28,158  sq.  yds.  granite  pavement  at  $3.09.. ,..      84,474       14,079 

Total    road    bed.............;.;.... ....$163,823     $27,304 

'  Sp'ecUtt 'Strict'  donstmciion : 

:,■  ,T-'  '    i:r.   i'.  ■"=-■    "     '■-■'     '" 

2  cross-over  switches  at  $525.00 .....$      1,050     $       175 

1  double  track  crossing ;,-.  .■^^^■e-^-t ; .  .ivl 270  45 

180  degs.  double  track  curve.  ,..^.^^„,>fi'.' 492  82 

^viStotal  special  street 'COhstMifcifoft I .  ;l .;. $     1,812     $      302 

Overhead  Street  Construction:  ,     10.; 

270  Iron  pipe  poles  (6x5x4  ins.  x  28  ft.)  etad 

fittings  at   $26.00 ..>;'.|     7,020     |   1,170 

8  iron  terminal  and  curve  poles  at  $50.00 .,.*»'   ;     400  67 

278  poles  set  with  concrete  foundations  at  $7.00...        1,946  324 

278   poles  painted  at   $1.00 278  46 

10,224  lbs.   (No.  0)    trolley  wire  at  $0.15 1,534  256 

2,200  lbs.    (5/16,    7    strand)    galvanized  steel  wire 

(50  ft.  street)   at  $0.055 ,,«,,    '/L.ii^hv,  ai  Ai- 

15,600  lbs.  feed  wire   (4  miles)   at  $0.17 '.,.'..'  ;'2.«62.,  .,M^ 

270  lbs.  strain  and  anchor  wire  at  $0.04 r-.V^^'^'^^V''  "^^^Z 

3  miles    line    and    insulating    appliances,    lighting 

arresters,  etc.,   at  $300.00 900  150 

3  miles  labor  stretching  trolley  and  feed  wire  and 

attaching  insulating  appliances,  at  $500.00 1,500  250 

Total  overhead  construction : $  16,361     $  2,727 

Special  Overhead  Construction: 

6  trolley  switches  at  $3.00 I  18  $          3 

2  double  track  curves  (90  deg.)   at  $75.00 160  25 

Guard   wire  and  guard   span    half   the  line,   With 

connections    250  -  ^ir 

Total   special   overhead   construction..*.:.. f        «8     I        10 
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Power  Bouse  and  Plant: 

Real    estate I  10,000     $   1.687 

House.  100  X  175  f t.  wk 26,000          4,166 

Steam  plant,   1,050  hp.    (35   hp.  per  car)    (2   slow 

speed  engines,   boilers,  etc.),   at   $65.00 68,250        11,375 

Electrical  equipment  (including  generators,  switch- 

boar4.  etc.).  900  hp.  (30  hp.  p«r  car)  at  $35.00.  .  31,500          5.250 

Total  power  house  and  plant $134,760     $22,468 


Rolling  Stock  and  Equipment: 

15  motor  tar  bodies  (16-ft.)  at  $1,000.00 $  15.000  $  2,509 

15  motor  trucks  at   $;275.00. v..., 4,125  687 

30   motors    (20   l;»p.)    and  electrical   appliances,   at 

'11,250.00 ..; 37.500  6,250 

16  coaches   (trailers)   with  trucks  at  $1,200.90...      18.000  3,000 

Total   rolling   stock $  74,625  $12,437 

J? 

Car  Barn  and  Repair  Shop: 

Real    estate $      2,500  $       416 

(I^r   house,   fireproof 25,000  4,167 

Pits,   tracks  and   switches 4,000  667 

jRepair  abop  equipment 8,500  1,417 

Total  car  barn  and  repair  shop $  40,009  $  6,687 


Auxiliary  Appliances: 

1  electric  snow  plow  and  sweeper $  5,000      $       833 

Other    snow    appliances 1,000  167 

,1  wrecking  wagon,  tools  and  team 800  133 

1  high  wagon,   tools  and  horse 600  100 

1  express  wagon   and  horse 350  58 

1  heavy  wagon  and   team 500  83 

2  carts    100  17 

Track    toola.    etc 300  69 


Total  auxiliary  appliance $     8,650     $   1,442 

Grand     total 455,439        75,906 


Mr.  Fairchild  gives  the  following  estimate  of  cost  of  operating  15 
trains  (motor  and  trail  car),  running  on  4  mins.  headway,  including 
an  allowance  for  "depreciation."  He  figures  the  life  of  the 
destructible  part  of  the  plant  at  20  years,  and  provides  a  sinking 
fund  that  at  3%  compound  interest  will  redeem  the  plant  in  20 
years.  This  amounts  to  $13,870  per  year,  or  $38  per  day,  which 
shows  that  he  figured  this  depreciation  on  a  plant  of  about  $365,009. 
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Per  day. 

Depreciation  of  plant  and  rolling  stock %  38.00    >"[ 

Repairs,  engines,  boilers,  generators,  etc 13.00 

Repairs,    cars    (including  motors) 78.00 

Repairs,  track,  overhead  construction  and  bldgs.      47.00 

Track  cleaning,  train  and  shop  expense 14.00 

Track     service 8.00 

Power  and  car  house  expenses 6.00 

Car  house  service,  Inclusive  of  cleaning,  inspec- 
tion,   etc 20.00 

Engineers,  fireman  and  dynamo  tenders 25.00 

66  motormen  and  conductors  at  $2.00 132.00 

12  tons  (2,240  lbs.)  coal  at  $2.50 30.00 

Water,  oil  and  grease 10.00 

Injury  to  persons  and  property 10.00 

Legal,  secret  service  and  insurance 8.00 

Licenses   and    taxes 7.00 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 32.50 

Total   operating  expense $478.50 

Each  of  the  15  trains  will  make  110  miles  per  day,  or  1,650  train 
miles,  or  3,300  car  miles  per  day  for  the  line.  Hence,  dividing 
$478.50  by  3,300  gives  14%  cts.  per  car  mile. 

The  repairs  to  the  power  plant  machinery,  $13  daily,  amount  to 
$4,745  per  year,  or  less  than  5%  on  the  first  cost 

The  repairs  to  cars,  $78  daily,  amount  to  ;"2 8,470  per  year,  or 
more  than  38%   of  the  first  cost,  which  is  ridiculously  high. 

The  repairs  to  track,  overhead  construction  and  buildings,  $47 
daily,  amount  to  $17,155  per  year.  Excluding  the  ballast  and  pave- 
ment, the  track  materials  and  labor  cost  about  $65,000,  the  over- 
head construction  cost  $16,000;  the  buildings  cost  $50,000;  total 
$131,000.  Hence,  the  $17,155  repairs  is  more  than  13%;  but  iron 
poles,  fireproof  buildings  and  durable  construction  are  provided 
throughout  (except  the  ties).  Hence,  this  item  is  inordinately  high. 
In  brief,  not  a  single  item  of  repairs  is  correctly  figured,  and  the 
most  important  items  are  wide  of  the  truth.  Errors  of  the  kind 
made  by  Mr.  Fairchild  are  best  detected  by  expressing  the  annual 
costs  of  repairs  as  a  percentage  of  the  first  cost. 

Estimated   First  Cost   and  Cost  of  Operating   a  4-Track   Electric 
Railway.— "Electric    Railway    Economics"    (1903),    by   W.    C.    Gott- 
schall,    contains    the   following   estimate   of   the   maximum   cost   of 
suburban  electric  railway. 
0.  Per  mile 

single  track. 
^1.         Rails  (80-lb.),  $33  per  ton  deliv.,  and  fastenings$  5,100 

**  Labor   laying   track ..         900 

•^  Track     bonding -.     '    P9 

2,640  white  oak  ties  (6x8  ins.  x  8  ft.)  at  $0.70     1,848 

-  2,750  cu.  yds.  rock  ballast  at  $1.50 4,125 

,,  20,000  cu.  yds.  grading  at  $0.30 .^^ ^.,,.   6,000  / 

«^  Third    rail .'JV. ;  .'V .i  .".'I^'  '7.000 

an  :         Copper  and   Installation   thereof ..,>;.  t.ji,..,,,,  2,500 

^^ .  Bridges  and  culverts ,...,...    12,000 

*"  Labor  and  Incidentals '.7..1  ■•     400 

an.  Power  stations  at  $100  per  kw.  ;  sub-stations  at 

tt  $40    per    kw -^I-X^^ 

*.  .  Rolling  stock    ( 5  mln.   headway) 8,000 

"^'f         Real  estate  and  right  of  way 20,000 

.Of*         Incidentals,    including   block-signals,   telephones, 

fencing,    etc '♦.000 

Total     $90,623 
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Mr.  Gottschall  gives  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  operating 
^  4-track  interurban  road.  24  miles  long  (New  York  &  Port 
Chester),  as  follows: 

96  miles  of  main  single  track. 
124  daily  local  trains  each  way,  trains  of  1  car. 
74  daily  express  trains  each  way,  trains  of  2  cars. 
4,500,000  car  miles  per  anjium. 
248  daily  local  trains  both  ways,  49  mins.  each. 
148  daily  express  trains  both  ways,  31  mina  each. 
Hence : 

248  X  49  -*-  60  =  202.5  car  hours  per  day  of  local  train  service. 

Per  car  hr. 

1  motorman   at $0.30 

1  conductor    at 0.25 

Total    *0-55 

202.5  car  hrs.  X  $0.55  X   365  days  =  $40,752  per  year. 

In  like  manner  for  express  trains: 

2  X  148  X  31  -  .60  =  15^;8.car  hr»  per  day.         pertrainhr. 

1  motorman    at. ,...,.,...., $0.30 

1  conductor    at...... «    0.25. 

Total ...$0.80 

This  ^is  eguiyalent  to  $0.40  per  car  hr.  ,1,5^,8  ca^  pxs.  J<^  M-fJly^ 

38S  =  $22.^09  per  year.  '  '""'   '    "^-i   m' ."'r.'uil;-:   r 

Train  Crews:  Per  year. 

Train   crews,   local  train* .L  ,d-A  .^40,T52      ■   ' 

Train  crews,  express  trains 22,309 


Total     .., $63,061. 

Add  %  for  extra  man-,  .-.-.^•.y-'. 21,020' 

Grand  total  train  crew».-., — ?S4,0S1 

Station  Crews: 
22  stations  using  5  men  =110  men. 
110  nien  X  $2.00  X  365  days  =  $80,300  yearly. 

Maintenance  of  Equipment: 
4,169,760  car  miles  plus  allowance  for  extra  occasions  =  4,500,00< 
ear  miles.     _ ■      ..    - .  .:c■.i^.. 
4,500,000  at  $0.02  =  $90,000  .yearly,     ..I,  rljjr    fftJoT 

Maintenamce  of  Roadway  and  Structures f    '■    '•'  '  -'Ptir'mile 

,  peryr. 

5%  of  $5,092,  first  cost  of  rails  and  fastenings $       254 

6%  of  $1,848,  first  cost  of  oak  ties  (at  $0.7Q,ea^^..  .108 
5%  of  $2,700,  first  cost  of  rock  ballast. .  .>pj  .^,^>.  ,  135 
Labor  of  section  and  line  men : 

2  linemen  at   $2.50 Trs-^-i^i-ftrtrl- l.Tr},--!*     ^00 

Total  per  day  for  12  miles $14.00 

$14   -^  12   X   312   days  = ;;;:..■;;;..;...." 3154 

Repairs  and  renewals  of  fences: : ; ; ;  .'I*?. ;.........  25 


Total    ; ; $      886 

Add  for  contingencies,  etc ,..,.... .  114- 


Grand   total   maintenance  roadwaytt.Tii.'j'. $   1,000     JP» 

96  miles  at  $1,000  yearly ,-«......» 96,000    ■ujk 
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Electric  Power: 
Weight  of  loaded  motor  car  is  estimated  to  be: 

Tons. 

Car    and    trucks 25 

Electric    equipment 17 

Total     42 

Passengers     . 10 

Total   when   loaded ;'"h':^  /f 52 

"With  5,208  local  car  miles  daily,  at  52  tons  per  car,  we  have 
270,816  ton  miles.  At  160  watt  hours  per  ton  mile  (see  Table  XXVa,» 
we  have:  160  X  270,816  =  43,330,560  watt  hours  per  day  for  local 
service.  In  similar  manner  we  get  42,020,160  watt  hours  per  day  for 
express  service ;  total  85,350,720  watt  hours  per  24  hr.  day,  or 
85,351  kw.  hours. 

Add :  Per  cent. 

Transmission  loss  from  main  station  to  3d  rail....    18 

Heating     cars 5 

Lighting    cars,    etc 2 

Total  to  be  added 25 

"We  have  85,351  +  21,338"=  106,689  kw.  hrs.  per  2'i-hr.  day,  or 
a  plant  of  4,445  kw. 

The  cost  per  kw.  hr.  was  estimated  thus: 

Power  Station  Labor:  Per  day. 

1  chief     engineer $  10.00 

3  assistant  engineers  at  $5.00 15.00 

30  oilers   at    $2.60 75.00 

3  switchboard  men  at  $3.50 10.50 

3  electric   helpers   at   $2.50 7.50 

6  cleaners  at   $1.50 .:»t.  6Ji 9.00 

6  condenser  men  at  $2.50 15.00 

1  machinist  and  2   helpers 9.00 

24  boffer   men   at   $2.50 60.00 

1  boiler  cleaner  and  2  helpers 6.00 

4  laborers  at  $1.50 6.00 

Total  labor  per  day. $        223.00 

Total  labor  per  year ^k,;  AMtu.v^ttOkbno&i.  ••  •$  81,395.00 

Fuel: 

106,684  kw.  at  2%  Iba  coal  =  293,381  lbs.;  ,! 

therefore,  146.69  tons  coal  at  $2.40 $        352.06 

Total  labor  and  fuel  per  day $        575.06 

Total  labor  and  fuel  per  year 209,837.00 

Hence :  Per  kw.  hr. 

1575  -4-  106,684  = $0.00538 

Add  for  repairs,  etc. . ,,i ,-, .;. , •    0.00112 

Total     ,..,..... $0.00650 

This  allowance  of  $0.00112  per  kw.  for  repairs  of  power  station  Is 
equivalent  to  $119.50  per  day,  or  $42,718  per  year.  Since  a  power 
station  and  sub-station  would  not  cost  more  than  $140  per  kw.,  the 
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total  cost  of  power  plant  would  be  $633,300  for  a  4,445  Kw.  plant 
Hence  the  142,718  repairs  per  year  is  about  7%  of  the  first  cost 

The  allowance  of  2  cts.  per 'car  mile  for  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment Is  far  too  low  for  large  high  speed  electric  cars  (42-ton).  He 
should  have  taken  fully  10%  of  the  first  cost  of  each  car,  for 
annual  repairs,  and  that  divided  by  the  annual  car  miles  would 
have  given  the  cost  of  repairs  per  car  mile. 

The  allowance  of  5%  per  year  for  renewals  of  rafls  Is  excessive. 
Mr.  Gottscball  errs  seriously  in  this.     He  reasons  as  follows : 

The  life  rails  for  main  line  service  of  steam  railway  trunk  lines 
is  15  years;  but  such  a  service  is  equivalent  to  20  years  on  a  high 
speed  electric  line  where  heavy  locomotives  are  not  used.  Hence, 
a  life  of  20  years,  or  5%  depreciation,  for  rails  in  an  electric  line 
is  assumed.  Mr.  Gottschall  fails  to  consider  that  when  a  rail  is 
removed  from  a  main  line  it  has  a  scrap  value  of  about  half  Its 
first  cost.  This  being  so,  it  has  depreciated  only  2^4%  P«r  year, 
instead  of  the  5%  assumed  by  Mr.  GottschalL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  6%  depreciation  that  he  assumes  for 
white  oak  ties  is  too  low.  Such  ties  will  not  last  more  than  about 
10  yeara 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand  again,  his  assumed  5%  annual 
depreciation  of  rock  ballast  is  ridiculously  higlu 

Table    XX\'a.— Watt  HotrBs  Pbb  Ton  Mm. 

Distance                     Watt  hrs.  per  ton  mile  for  schedule  speed  of 

between                   40  mL  35  ml.  30  mL      25  mi.  20  mi.  15  ml- 

stops,  miles.                per  hr.  per  hr.  per  hr.     per  hr.  per  hr.  per  hr. 

3     110  80  78              €5  53  40 

2%     121  90  83              74  54  40 

X    142  99  86              80  60  41 

•1%    123  95              85  68  43 

1    ...  128              90  74  50 

%    ...             145  119  56 

%    _^  ^^  ••■-,,.■..  ;:--^>-  •••  120 

Train      friction      in 

lbs.    per    ton 35  30  27%  25  20  15 

Note:  1.  The  breaking  effort  or  retardation  is  taken  at  150  lbs. 
per  ton. 

2.  The  stops  are  taken  at  15  seca  each,  except  for  the  15-mi. 
schedule,  where  10  seca  are  taken. 

3.  A  schedule  spoed  of  25  mi.  will  require  actual  speeds  of  40  to 
60  mi.  per  hr.,  etc. 

4.  The  rate  of  acceleration  for  the  long  runs  varies  from  75  to 
110  Iba  per  ton,  going  as  high  as  210  lbs.  per  ton  for  the  short 
runs. 

5.  The  table  applies  only  to  single  car  trains.  If  more  than  one 
car  is  used,  the  train  friction  in  Iba  per  ton  decreases,  hence,  tke 
electric  energy  required  decreases. 

6.  The  figures  are  for  the  electric  energy  required  at  the  inotora 
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Cost  of  Power  Plants  for  Electric  Railways.— VElectric  Railways" 
(1907),  by  Sydney  W.  Ashe,  contains  tiie  following g  power  plant  costs 
estHu^tej^Uy  ^r.,Su:ft  -^.tQtt:  •  ,,  ,  j^  .,,,,,^,,,,  .„.. 

•I,      .(nM'-':i.    , m--  •••■Tt->  ,:,.,,  ,  •.  .;f  io^  •/mt-(rrJ?ei!.teWir-m'i!:i 

Jvi.Real   estate    ♦••i'».v«r. /k.M>lvife.  Visri|.»;$,j.  3.0^0,:  ,,1,    7.00 

2.  Excavation ,..,^,j, «,fcH<»»>  X^-iHuUM'.   r  '     1.25 

3.  Foundations,   recipr.   engines „,,.-.  ^^-y.  *,f..%o  ^.0.0   ,  3.00 

4.  Foundations,   turbines 6.56  .    0.75. 

5.  Iron   and   steel    structure 8.00  1  0.00 

iS;- Building    ..;■'.........■ 8.00  10.00 

7r  Floors,   galleries  and   platforms 1.50  3.5  0 

^./Tunnels,    intake  f^nd   discharge 1.40  2.80  ■ 

^.'*Ash-storage    poqket,    etc 0.70  1.50 

iV..  Coal  hoisting  toWer. 1.20  3.00 

ll-.'ci-anes     ..,,;.'..;.■.•,.■ .'.,'.."..'.'; 0.40  0.60 

1^.'  'Coal  And  a'sTi  '^(ftiveiyors .' .  j)''.'. , .  /. 2.00  2.75 

13.  Ash  cars,  locomotives  and  tradKT  ."f  .  .^^^'f; ;. .  .■  O.lS"'  ""      '0.30' 

r4.-Coal  and  ash  chutes,   etc. ...  .''l'. .".':'.  .V!^. .  .f/'.''f'  9f4lt'^  off*    1100 

15.  Water,  meters.  Storage  tanks  knd  trikins';'.'.  .".'*  6.80''  >'-<'    1.00' 

16.  Stacks    1.25  -       2.00! 

17.  Boilers     .^■jav:'j<^^  .-.'y. ^...^...f'  9^.50,  11.50 

18.  Boiler   setting /.JasHad.i  1.25,  1.75 

19.  Stokers 1.80  2.20 

20.  Economizer^'   ..'■;.'... .'.' !  I  .■^.'vjT!  ;7. . .  .  .  .  1.30  2.25 

21;., Flues,  dampers  and  regulators,.^j  .^,^.,. .  . .  .  0.60  0,90 

22». Forced-draught;    blowers   and   aif(,^  .^.;;. .  .j^jj,  ,,.^  1.25  1.65 

,23,,  Boiler,  hand  and  other  pumps,  .j  .,.,^. .  ..p,^,,.  0.40  0.75 

24i.  Feed  water  heaters,  etc ,. .  ......'  j.. ».. .  0.20  0.,35 

25;  Stearn    and    water    piping,    traps,    separators, 

hi^h  and  low;  pressure '., 3.00  5.00 

26.  Pipe   cpvering   ^ ai 0.60  l.DO 

27.  Valves    ..I \ 0.60  1.00 

28;'Main   engines,   reciprocating 22.00  30.00 

29.  Exciter    engines,    reciprocating 0.40              ,.0-7.0,. 

30.  Condensers,  barometric  or  jet .  hfiu    ■:■■■:      2.B0 

31.  Condensers,   surface    6.00                7.50 

32.  Electric   generatoi^s    .  :^"'f  i'i^.  .":>.  .'.'Vl'^^eif'i^'v'Vi''  lOO    :          2M>0 

33.  Exciters 0.60          iiuO.gOi 

34.  Steam    turbin^   units   cbhipl«te.';' .V:  .......  .  28.00'-     uT  32:»0 

35.  Rotaries,    transformers,    blowers,  ■  etc O.BOiv   ,'!.iF. 1,001 

Se".  Switchboards,    complete    ..;.//.  ..^v..,..  w.,.^.  8.00.  •h  A     Z^O 

37.  Wiring  for   lights,    motors,    etc ...-     0.2O:      -;  .'O.gOi! 

38.  Oiling  system,    complete.  ..•'.';  .i  A  j;a!Ji;-jvt.'Wi'i:       0.15       d".'    0;35 

39.  Compressed  air  system,   etc.. ............ .i.       0.20  ;  OtSO 

40.  Painting,  labor,  etc 1.25  .l.SiSi 

41.  Extras.    . . .  i ;.. .  .-siiiiua.ul  .■'ilutu  r,»if«}q!;  Z-fiQ-j  oriT    2.^0 

42.  Engineering  and    in8pection:<ii  .:il  ^n\i-iM..  rii/n  -iilOO.fi.^t/  «f6,(M>, 

Tota4,  excluding  Items  4,  22,_  3!(  and  34. . .  .?102.06      '  ji48.60* 
Mr.  W.  C.  Gottschall  gives  a  similar  estimate,  as  follows:' 
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BaciPsocATiNa  Stbam  Enoikb  rowia-StAViON  Costs  Per  TtrLOWATr. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

«^ 

7. 

& 

». 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14 
15 


Per 

Max. 

Buildings    %  15.00 

Foundations    '  '  3.50 

Boilers  and  settings 17,00 

Steam  piping  and  covering 12.00 

Engines     32.00 

Generators 21.00  . 

Pumps,    etc.    ...... .....  .......  ..v.v... .....        1.00 

SwitchboarOa^    etc.    .....•.•..•..-.-. •.\*W. . ; 4.00 

Feed  water  heaters,  6t<i .::.:;;::;;;. 2-00 

Wiring    eonduita,    etc ..;.;;.:;;. '''•.00 

Coal    storage  and   conveyors.  .........■.*.".•.  .V  •' ♦.00 


kw.- 


Smokestack  and  flues 
Fuel  econonaizers  .... 

Stokers 

Ash    conveyors     


16.  locldentals 


«.00 
4.50 
3.00 
1.50 
2.00 


Mln. 


Total     ...........$132.50  ?78.(>0 

A  fair  average  is  $100  to  |110  per  kw.  ■iN»o''cost  of  sub-stations 
using  rotary  converters  will  range  from  $S8  to  $45  per  kw.  including 
the  building.     JLand  is  not  Included  in  the  alxy\-e  costs. 

Cost  of  Power  Plant  and  Equipment  of  an  Electric  Railway. — ^Mr. 
W.  A.  Blanck  gives  the  following  estimated  cost  (in  1904)  of  the 
electrical   equipment   of   a    60-mile,    single-track,    interurban   trolley 

railway :  

Direct 

Power  House:  currenL 

Building    %  10.000 

Foundations     ...«,i,ti 2,500 

Boilers  and   settings ,.,,,.,..'.'.'.:." '12,000 

Steampipe   and    covering, .,,,,,..,  .j i ..... .       7,500 

Engines I . .  I .  I  i  .i: .  I    '  22,000 

(Jenerators.  two  400  kw,. ,,,,,,,,.,  .«h£"S- •;•     J^8,000 


Exciters --l.OOO 


•?f5ft<>-  :?-fif-f  •1t^...^ 


Step-up  transformers,    800   kw. 

Switchboard    

Wirtng    .... 

Feed    water   heater ...:\: :n^fi-fl>i^y.. 

Punips     

Coal   storage    .,...,-,, .'..■..'."...".. . 

Smokestack  and  flues. 

Fuel    economizers 

Stokers 

Incidentals     i  i, 


8,000 
3.500 
3,000 
800 
800 
l.OCO 
2.000 
3,000 
3.500 
4,400 


Total    power   house $103,000 

Sub-station  in  Power  House: 

Building   extension .|.  .  1,000 

Synchronous  converter,    300   kw .  4,800 

Transformer,    300   kw. ;    200  lew.   alternating  .' 

current    .  .  .. .... .  .  3,200 

Switchboard     '....•... ...       2,Q00 

"Wiring    1,000 

Incidentals 600 


Alternating 
current. 
I  10,000 
2,500 
12.000 
7,500 
22,000 
23,000 
1.000 
7,600 
3.000 
2,500 
800 
800 
1.000 
2.000 
3,000 
3,500 
4,400 


,^106^00 


600 


2,0^0 

1,300 

500 

200 


Total    sub-station     $12,600 


$     4,600 
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Transmission  Line  (i8  Miles):  ^_      _ 

Poles   (see  Trolley  Line  below).  ^  ' 

Copper    $   10,000  $  11,500 

Insulators,  pins  and   cross-arms 7,500  5,000 

Erection    4,000  3,000 

Incidentals  ,.,. ; ;        1,000  1,000 

Total  traJismisslon  line ..;....■  .-rS' 22,500  ?  20,500 

Sub-stations  Along  Road:  

Buildings,    four     '. . .?     «,000  %     4,000 

Synchronous     converters,     four 19,200 

Step-down    transformers 12,800  8,000 

Switchboards,   four 8,000  5,200 

Wiring 4,000  2,000 

Incidentals 2,000  800 

Total   4    sub-stations ;...;?  64,000  |   20,000 

Trolley  Line  and  Feeders: 

Poles.    3,500,    at    ?5 f   17,500  $   17,500 

Poles  distributed  and   set 4,000  4,000 

Guys  and  anchors. 2,000  2,000 

Brackets    with    hangers 18,000  25,000 

Copper,  direct  current : 

Feeder,   12  miles,  500,000  circ.  mila 

Feeder,  4  8  miles.  No.   0000. 

Trolley,   120  miles.  No.  000 95,000  ..... 

Alternating  current:                                      3  Wnn  ♦«.  . 

Trolley,   60  miles.  No.   00 ..;...,..,. 21,500 

Feed    insulators .....'    2,000  

Erection    ......■'.. ^  J •i'iV.-i'lH^:';.  .•.UPi 10,000  4,000 

Incidentals    7,500  4,000 

Total    trolley    line ?156,000  ?  78,000 

Bonding   of  Rails:  ,  ;r 

Both   rails  bonded $   30,000  ww^ Ji 

One  rail  bonded %  1&,000 

Cross   bonds    2,000  1,000 

Total    bonding   of    rails. . ; %  32,000  $  16,000 

Rolling  Stock: 
10    vestibuled    passenger    cars,    each    with    4 

motors,   wt.    30  tons $   75,00Q f^SSiOOO 

2  express  passenger  cars,  each  with  4  motors,  t.,),,/    f.. 

wt.    35    tons 18,000  20,500 

2    baggage    cars,    each    with    4    motors,    wt. 

30  tons 10,000  12,000 

Snow  plow  and  construction  car. ..........;        7,000  8,500 

Total    rolling    stock .■...■...■...  .$110,000  ?126,000 

Summary: 

Power  house   ?103,000  ?106,500 

Sub-station   In   power   house 12,600  4,600 

Transmission    line 22,500  20,500 

Sub-stations     54,000  20,000 

Trolley  line  and  feeders 156,000  78,000 

Bonding   of   rails 32,000  16,000 

Rolling    stock 110,000  126.000 

Grand  totAl $490,100  $371,600 

Cost  per  mile   (60  miles) $     8,168  $     6,193 
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The  running  schedule  upon  which  the  above  Is  bated>  Is-  a» 
follows :  5  local  cars  having  1-hr.  headway ;  1  express  car,  making 
round  trip  in  3  hr&  ;  1  freight  and  baggase  icap,i>4»ailct»s  trlpw|»e- 
tween  the  tw^o  terminals  in  8  hrs.  ;     v  ,,      ; 

Cost  of  a  Street  Railway  Power  Plant  and  of  Its  Operation. — Mr. 
R.  W.  Conant  gives  the  following  estimated  cost  of  a,  street  railway 
power  plant  and  its  cost  of  operationx .<    u.  . 

The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  3.600  )s^.  Therai  tfz»  ithree  croAs- 
compound  condensing  engines,  thre^  1,200-Jrv.  generators,  and  six 
water-tube  boilers  of  500-hp.  eadk  The  estinMited  cost  of  this  plant 
in  1898  was: 

Engines,  condensers,  heaters,  separators  and  piping ...$  91,900 

Feed  pumps  and  fuel  economizers 18,000 

Boilers  and  flue  connections  complete. ...,,..  ,,^. » .j. ..,,..  61,000 
Generators  arid  switchboard  coippje^e.. .'....;,  ^.'; .,'.,.;. ,,  •73,800 
Building,  chimney,  engine  and  boiler  founda.tIo(ja&,.cOM  llMft^  ;j 

ling    apparatus,    etc...... ///. TTT^ riTT.TrTv:  120,000 

Land    JM^^..■4-^«l•  •f.tf  •)»,/. v. .     17,000 

E^ngineerlrtg  and    sundries ..;;.'.......'. 5,000 

-'^''^  ¥oto .|386,60flj 

TIiTs  Is  equivalent  to  ?107  per  kw.  ,^    .  ^      ,  ,,    .,        .,fi 

Mr.  Conant  estimates  fixed  charges,  at  ^%Vin;vli2,526.  difrtiijlwaftpd 
tU^s:  ,  ,     .., 

Per  cent.         , 

Interest     6 

)    :      Insurance    and   taxes i'K  .1 .". 3 

...      Depreciation    —  ^ «mh>  rfil 2 

'    '     Total    .^. ...':.. ....'"":'.'!.■;.....,...    IT;       ": 

The  item  of  "depreciation"  is  badly  wferestlmate^  £oc  It  iBcIi^^^f.; 
current  repairs. 

It  is  assjumed  that,  thi?,  ^tlpt)  Is  operatf^  w;^^  J^  i^fts  9|.na^. 
8  hrs.  per  shift,  for '8,760"  .^ft.l^oijrs.  pe^  yiear-.^.The  pi*'f»''^f. -OBjij 

shift  would  be:,^,,  ^_,  .      ,,'   .;T_..2Vi=wHsa  Jsii-^  r.^.t-.-^^o  >o  ?»'>0 
2  engfrie^nen.  -      - 

2  'firemen. 
1  oiler.  ■  ■  ■    ■  - 
:,  «v/.v/Urvl  helper. 

"l  1  coal  passer. 

.-*-..'g  ?o  ri7.'  floen  at  27  cts.  per  hr.  =  fl.89.  -  ^ 

The  plant  Is  assumed  to  work  with  a  load  factor  of  33%%,  so  that 

it  actually  averages  1,200  kw.  for  8,760  hrs.,  or  10,500,000  kw.  hours 

per  annum. 

Tberefof'e.  we  have :  . 

:"  -  Per  kw;  hour. 

^ fixed  ehat^es,   $42,526 -f- 10,600,00^. ....     0.40cti    ' : 

Wages.;   fl.89 -^  1,200    ...;.. , 0.16cts.'    '. 

Coal,  2.2  lbs.,  at  $3  ton...'. •, . , .. .     0.33  cts. 

General  expense,  sqper.,  supplies  and  repairs.      0.09  cts. 


Total,  including  fixed  charges;... 0.98  ct&',  ^  j 

Mr.  Conant  states  that  the  fuel  cost  would  be  practically  doilBIed 
were  non-condppsing  engines  used,  for  he  has  assinned  a  Steam  Con- 
sumption! of  only  14%  lbs.   of  sfeam  per  Ij  hp.,  a  transformer  effl- 
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ciency  of  90%,  and  a  boiler  efficiency  of  9.4  lbs.  of  steam  per  lb.  of 
coal. 

He  calls  the  above  a  "standard  plant,"  an  ideal  capable  of  realiza- 
tion, which  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  however,  as  the  actual  records  of 
some  28  street  railway  power  stations  show. 

A  summary  of  these  28  plants  gives  the  following  average: 

Average  capacity,  2,140  kw. 

Average     load  factor,  30%. 

Average  number  men  per  shift,  10. 

Average  number  shifts,  2  of  12  hrs. 

Average  wage,  20  cts.  per  hr. 

The  average  cost  of  generating  power  was: 

Per  kw.  hr. 

Labor,  1.5  hrs.,  at  20  cts. 0.30  cts. 

Coal,  5  lbs.,  at  ?2.10  per  ton 0.53  cts. 

General    expense    0.15  cts. 

Total,  not  Including  fixed  charges 0.98  cts. 

The  "load  factor"  of  30%  means  that  the  average  output  of  elec- 
tricity during  the  entire  year  was  30%  the  capacity  of  the  plant; 
hence  it  was  30%  of  2,140  =  642  kw. 

There  was  not  a  single  one  of  these  28  plants  that  operated  with 
as  little  fuel  as  Mr.  Conant's  "ideal  plant,"  for  the  most  efficient 
plant  required  3  lbs.  of  coal  per  kw.  hr. 

The  cost  of  labor  per  kw.  hr.  obviously  varies  greatly  as  the 
"load  factor"  varies.  In  one  of  these  plants  the  load  factor  was 
as  high  as  57%,  giving  a  very  low  unit  cost  (0.18  ct.  per  kw.  hr.) 
for  labor;  while  in  another  plant  the  load  factor  was  only  11%, 
giving  an  extraordinarily  high  unit  cost  (1.1  ct.  per  kw.  hr.)  for 
labor. 

As  above  t)olnted  out,  Mr.  Conant's  estimate  of  his  so-called  "fixed 
charges"  on  the  plant.  Is  entirely  too  low. 

Cost  of  Operating  Street  Railways. — The  most  satisfactory  records 
of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Railway  Commission.  The  reports  of  other  railway  com- 
missions are  either  less  detailed  or  relate  to  street  railways  that  are 
comparatively  new. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  showing  the  growth  of  street  rail- 
T/ays  in  Massachusetts. 

Miles 
Miles  of   operated 
single  by 

Tear.  track,    electricity. 

1887 470         

1888 533       -oi^M,^  : 

1889 574  61 

1890 612  160 

1891 672  289 

1892 755  496 

1893 874  711 

1894 929  826 

rl896 1,088         1,01« 

1896 1,277  1,241 

1902 2,444  

1908 2,675  


Car  miles. 

Passengers, 

millions. 

Cars. 

millions. 

20.6 

2,633 

125 

23.2 

2,588 

134 

24.3 

2,942 

148 

26.5 

3,247 

165 

27.7 

3,494 

176 

29.7 

3,679 

194 

34.5 

4,040 

214 

36.7 

4,058 

220 

43.7 

4.426 

260 

53.6 

4,913 

292 

100.3 

7.144 

465 

117.0 

7,618 

60? 
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It  will  be  noted  that  not  till  1889  did  electricity  come  into  use, 
and  not  till  1893  had  it  practically  displaced  horae  power. 

Note  that  thet  mileage  per  car  has  hardly  Increased,  nor  tta* 
Iiassengers  per  car  mile. 

According  to  the  report  for  1908.  the  assets  of  Massachusetts 
street  railways  were : 

Construction     |  82. 93*, 355 

Equipment  (rolling  stock) 29.699.294 

Land  and  buildings 39.663.442 

Other  permanent  property 1,807.999 

Cash    8.170.68S 

Miscellaneous  assets 7,705,688 

Total  asseU 9170,154,909 

The  mileage  was: 

Miles. 

Railway  line  owned  (Ist  track) 2,233.85 

Railway  line  owned  (2d  imcki g.il  .9icitjMS9<.'  ^    441.04 

Total  main  track  owned 2,674.89 

Sidings,  switches,  etc..  owned 166.70 

Total  track  owned 2.841.59 

Main  track  leased 577.10 

Total  main  track  operated.... 2,741.00 

The  equipment  was  as  follows: 

Box   passenger  cars 3,876 

Open  passenger  cars S,742 

Total  passenger  cars 7,618 

Other  service  cars «. . .  .r.. \      461 

Snow    plows tA^ 779 

Other  vehicles  (wagons,  etc. }....'. '►?. : 1,650 

Electric  motors  on  cars 16,649 

We  see  from  the  above  that  the  reported  cost  per  mile  of  main 
single   track   operated   was: 

Construction    131,005 

Equipment 11.103 

Buildings  and  land 15,569 

Total J57,677 

It  Is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  so-called  cost 
of  construction.,  for  it  really  represents  purchase  price  and  not 
actual  cost  of  construction. 

The  cost  of  equipment,  however,  appears  to  be  reliable,  for  It 
indicates  a  cost  of  about  $4,000  per  car. 

There  were  17,267  employes;  602,400,874  passengers  were  carried, 
and  the  gross  earnings  from  operation  were  $30,780,762.  The 
number  of  car  miles  was  116,982,089,  or  42,700  car  miles  per  mile 
of  track. 

Table  XXVI  gives  the  operating  expense,  which  I  have  calculated 
both  In  terms  of  the  car  mile  and  of  the  mile  or  single  track 
oi>erated. 

The  repairs  of  cars  and  electric  car  e<itilpment  (Items  9  and  10) 
amounted  to  $2,429,253.  Since  the  first  cost  of  the  equipment  was 
(29,699.294.  it  appears  that  repairs  amotmted  to  a  little  more  than 
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8%  of  the  first  cost.  However,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the 
fact  that  half  the  equipment  consisted  of  open  cars,  which  are 
used  only  in  the  summer  and  at  a  time  when  the  closed  (box)  cars 
are  mostly  idle.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  repairs  would  be  iiearly 
double  the  8%  if  all  equipment  were  kept  constantly  busy,  making 
the  annual  cost, of  repairs  about  16%  of  the  first  cost  of  the  active 
equipnient..  ,  ..■■■.■■. 

These  repairs  doubtless  include  renewals. 

Unfortunately  the  cost  of  rail  renewals  is  not  given,  as  a  separate 
item.  The  number  of  car  miles  per  mfle  of  tracTc' Was  less  than 
half  as  many  as  on.  the  average,  steam,  railway  of  America. 

Item  14,  Wages  of  Employes,  evidently  refers  to  conductors  and 
motormen,  tut  does  not  include  employes  in  the  power  plant. 

Table  <XXVI. — Operatins  •  Ex»s!N8Bi  Massaohd5Bt*s  STaBBT  Rts., 

1908. 

Per  mi.  Per  car 
single     mile. 
General  Expense:  Total.       track,     cents. 

1.  Salaries  of  officers.  ...■...■..;.■...  ^j-.  .  $       690,082      $    252,      0.59 

2.  Office  expenses  and  supplies.' ." ."..'.'.■'.'..  '       151,174  55'       0.13 

3.  Legal    expenses ::'i'.ttI]<iX  fefi  421,611  154     ,0.36 

4.  Insurance    ><ii;^248,972  91       0.21 

6.  Other  general  expenses Mii.4^7^04   i  :    148'     0.35 

Total  general  expense.  ..;:....:'..'.$' i!919',14'3'    $    700       1.64 
Mamfehance  of  Way: 

6.  Repairs  of  roadbed  and  track.  .....  .'.^  'V.zf^Mi'    $    4ff5        1.09 

7.  Repairs  of  felectTie  line'constructidttl'.  .'>  •"'^"6»a?<M7nio.-!  m^    -'0^33 

8.  Repairs   of    buildings :;-.:;//■  I'84i747  68i       0.1«. 

Total  maintenance  of  way. ; . .  •.  -. .  •.  •.  $,  1,-851,7S6     $    676       1.58 

'    '    ■ M 

JllairUei^nce  of  Equipment: 

9.  Repairs  of  cars./. !.....!.,..  !^  1,157,680     $    423        0.99 

10.  Repairs  of  electric  car  equipment.  ...J"  1^47 l',6i78  U->^:  464  '   1.09 

11.  Repairs  of  nriscellaneou»  equipment. ..          75,124  r,,.       27  0.06 

12.  Provender  and  sUbling 56,021            20  0.05 

■'i        .':'c,'loT    ?<■,■'    .;'    •' •  r->rffTr.    ,•»'»-■             — -    : " — ' — ' 

Total  maintenance  of  equipment $  2,5|5p,^,98,  .,,$    934  2.19| 

.  ^^^'^j-dnspqftatipn  Expense:  "'i.  Ti  -. 

13.  Electric  motive  power .,..$  3,9^8,820    ^1,434  3.36 

14.  Wages  Of  employes.. ....'.     7,948,277       2,901  «.80 

15.  Removing  snow  and  ice 136,002  &a  6.12 

16.  Damages    lor  .  lnJurieft..'.v-'A*wiiJ»5'»qo  ft(fll#»%43  /Vi-^S  lffl4 

17.  Tolls  for  trackage  rightsi,.foo.«y,.,.,,.,    .  S7,O0\„,      35,  0.08 

18.  Rents  of  buildings,  etc l7l,182 62  0.15 

13.  Other.transpartaHon  expense^.  ,,.^^.y..,       710,69.5  260  0.60 

Total  transportation  expense ?14, 210, 251"  ^5,187     12.15 

Grand  total  operating  expense. ... . .    20,541,578    f   7,497     17.5« 


Power  to  Operate  Street  Cars.—'.  ;ri^Jtfla^*ii;»  .all 

motor  cars.  :,:,/*.n    i  .-e  ai  i»..>'  M-r..-i  vj^i  a-.^iu^ 

The  record,  of  power  consumed  on  an  electric  street  railway,,  for 
the  year  1895,  Is.  »s  follows: 

Tone   (2,240  lbs.)   coal 19,172 

Car-miles,   motor  car 5,677,681 

Car-miles,    trailer    car 654,557 

Car-miles,   total 6.j|21.£38 

Car-miles,  motor  car  per  day ......;; ; ; ; ;  : ; . .  I'T'^        *Tl20 

Coal  per  motor  carrmiie,  lbs. w. ,,..,..  i         7.6 

Coal  per  "car-mile,  lbs. 6.9 

Passengers  per   car-mile 4.1 

Ton-miles    (2,000  lbs.),  passengers  at   140  Iha  '  '"^.033     >  . 

Ton-miles  (2,000  Iba),  motor  car  at  6»/j  tons.  i73 

Ton-miles   (2.000  lbs.),  trailer  at  2Va   tons .140      „ 

Ton-miles    (2,000   lbs.),   total 40,336,046 

Coal  per   ton  mile,   lbs. l.OS 

Engine   hours    25,183 

Elec.  horsepower  hours,  total 15,305,254 

Watt  hours,  per  motor  car -mile 2,032 

Watt  hours,  per  ton-mile......................  286 

Watt  hours,  per  pound  of  cojal. ..,.',.,",..,,...  .  266 

Coal  per  electric  horsepower,  Iba 2. 81 

Watts   per   motor   car-mile 16,562 

Effort  per  ton-mile,  foot-peunds^ .  .^^. .  .^.  > . . . . .  103,420 

Average    pull    per    ton 1 P  F> 

Schedule  speed,  mfles  per  hour 7  CT 

The  "average  pull  per  ton"  Is  calculated  from  the  consumption  e* 

electricity,  and  not  by  dynamometer  test;'-,  "^i  s  i;.;n?  r>iL  :;  i'  i 
Cost  of  Operating  an  Elevated  Electric  Railway.— "Electflc'feaili 
way  Economics"  (1905),  by  W.  C.  Gottschall,  contains  the  followlji^ 
actual  cost  of  operating  an  elevated  railway  In  a  large, city,  opei^t- 
4ng  electric  cars  at  a  scheduled  spe^d  of  16  jniles  per  houE,^j,,'phe 
age  of  the  cars  is  not  given,  hence  no  sound  conclusions  cim.^^ 
drawn  from  these  data  as  to  eqmpment  maintenance :  ,-. ,  •    ;  <• 

1.  Train  crews,  telegraphers,  couplers  and  yard,  men ., •>$i),/D2.37 

2.  Station  men,  agents,  porters  and  laborers. ...'.........   0.0^2 

3.  Maintenance    and    upkeep    of    ciars,    trucks    and    motive  j* 

power 0.0125' ^ 

4.  Repairs  of  elevated  structure  and  roadway 0.0065ia 

5.  Electric   power ft.M2SfJJ 

6.  Miscellaneous  expenses,   supplies,   etc. 0-9AI&}« 

7.  General  expenses,  salaries,  etc.- .  ,,.,^,,^^j,V^^;^^,f,,.^^^«^ 

Total     , .?0.0727 

8.  Legal  expenses  and  injuries. 0.0033 

9.  Taxes    0.0065   ' 


Grand  total ?0.0845^^ 

-  The  power  was  2  kw.  h^;i>er  carrOil^e  at.  tjie  central  atatigiv   ,.,i 
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Power  to  Operate  New  York  Elevated  and  Surface  Cars In  Man- 
hattan elevated  railways  it  is  estimated  that  the  electric  power  con- 
sumed per  loaded  car  is  as  follows : 

Kw.  per  car. 

Operating  (current  measured  at  the  car) 21.0 

Heating  (current  measured  at  the  car) 4.8 

Lighting   (current  measured  at  the  car) 1.5 

Air  pumps  (current  measured  at  the  car) 0.6 

Total    (current  measured  at  the  car) 27.9 

Line  loss  7.8 

Grand   total  at   the   switchboard 35.7 

On  the  surface  lines  in  Manhattan  about  16  kw.  per  car  In  sum- 
mer, and  25  kw.  in  winter,  is  required. 

The  power  required  at  the  switchboard  to  drive  224  elevated 
motor  cars  and  1,247  surface  cars  in  Brooklyn  was  determined  to  be 
as  follows: 

— Kw.  per  car. — 

Surface       Elevated 

car.  car. 

Operation 15.95  36.85 

Heating     3.30  8.25 

Lighting    1.10  1.10 

Total 20.35  46.20 

Weight  and  Power  of  Motor  Cara. — In  the  early  days  of  electric 
railways  small  motor  cars  with  bodies  only  16  or  18  ft.  long  and 
with  two  15-hp.  motors  were  common.  Such  cars  are  still  com- 
mon In  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  and  are  not  entirely  out  of 
use  even  in  the  larger  cities. 

A  large  city  car,  30  tons,  with  double  trucks,  equipped  with  four 
40-hp.  motors  (160-hp.  total),  and  seating  44  people,  Is  now  the 
standard  for  heavy  city  traffic. 

Interurban  cars  vary  considerably,  but  the  following  Is  fairly 
typical:  Car  50  ft.  long,  seating  42  people,  double  trucks,  weighs 
84  tons,  Is  equipped  with  four  75-hp.  motors  (300-hp.  total),  and 
maintains  a  schedule  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour. 

Co«t  of  Maintenance  of  Motor  Cars. — Although  considerable  has 
been  published  on  this  subject,  very  little  of  value  has  thus  far 
app^red.  The  reasons  why  the  data  are  unsatisfactoiy  are  these: 
(1)  The  age  of  the  cars  is  not  given.  Obviously  new  cars  entail 
much  less  expense  for  repairs  than  old  cars.  (2)  The  first  cost  of 
the  cars,  the  size  of  the  motors  and  the  size  of  the  cars  are  not 
stated. 

Pending  further  Information,  I  recommend  estimating  the  annual 
cost  of  repairs  of  motor  cars  Hncl.  motors)  at  12%  of  the  first  cost. 

If  a  large  motor  car  costs  $7,500,  the  average  annual  maintenance 
over  a  long  period  of  years  (20)  would  then  be  $900.  If  the  car 
travels  30,000  miles  per  year,  its  maintenance  will  then  be  3  ct"!.  per 
car-mile. 

If  the  life  of  a  car  is  25  years,  and  no  sinking  fund  is  establ*»*"*i, 
renewals  being  paid  "for  annually  as  they   become  necessary,  ^>^^a 
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4%  of  the  first  cost  will  be  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  re- 
newals when  distributed  over  a  long  term  of  years.  Renewals  ( 4  %  ) 
being  %  as  much  as  current  repairs  (12%),  we  have  1  ct.  per 
car-mile  for  renewals  of  a  $7,500  motor  car,  making  a  total  of  4  cts. 
per  car  mile  for  repairs  and  renewals  of  a  J7,500  car,  when  dis- 
tributed over  a  long  term  of  years. 

In  1902  the  repairs  and  renewals  of  street  cars  in  Massachusetts 
were  1.65  cts.  per  car-mile,  and  the  first  cost  of  the  average  car 
was  $3,000.  If  the  cost  had  been  |7,500,  as  above  assumed  for 
large  cars,  we  should  have  2Mi  X  1.65  =  4.12  cts.  per  car-mile  for 
repairs  and  renewals.  This  makes  an  excellent  check  upon  my  esti- 
mate of  16%  of  the  first  cost  for  repairs  and  renewals  of  equip- 
ment It  was  about  1883  that  electric  lines  b^gan  to  be  built  in 
Massachusetts,  so  that  repairs  and  renewals  of  equipment  14  years 
later  (1902)  are  a  fair  index  of  what  may  be  expected  In  the 
future.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  equipment  per  car-mile  may  rise 
still  higher  in  Massachusetts,  even  with  cars  of  the  present  cost, 
for  the  mileage  of  street  railways  doubled  about  every  six  years 
between  1890  and  1902. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  power  plant  should  be  estimated 
in  a  manner  analogous   to   the  foregoing. 

Railway  Operating  Expenses,  Etc. — The  annual  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  reports  of  the  various 
state  railway  commissions  contain  valuable  data  on  operating 
expenses. 

The  miles  of  tracktoajf  Include  all  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  tracks,  and 
amounted  to  243.322. 

The  miles  of  roadbed  (or  "line")  Include  only  Ist  track,  and 
amounted  to   222.340. 

The  tnilea  of  track  include  all  tracks,  main,  branch,  side  and  yard, 
and  amounted  to  317,083. 

There  are  nearly  1.43  miles  of  track  per  mile  of  roadbed  In 
America. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlssioa 

for  the  year  1906,  the  following  was  the  operating  expense,   given 
for  each  item  as  a  percentage  of  the  total : 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures :         Per  cent 

1.  Repairs   of   roadway 10.726 

2.  Renewal   of   rails 1.432 

3.  Renewal   of  ties 2.509 

4.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  bridges  and  culverts     2.207 

5.  Repairs    and    renewals   of    fenoes  and    road 

crossings,   signs  and  cattle  guards 0.413 

6.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  bldgs.  and  fixtures  2.304 

7.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  docks  and  wharves  0.241 

8.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  telegraph 0.177 

9.  Stationery  and  printing 0.030 

10.  Other  expenses 0.257 

Total    20.298 


w 
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Maintenance  of  Equipment : 

11.   Superintendence    0.561 

*  '        12.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  locomotives 8.080  .' ' 

u  .       13.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  passenger  cars 1.968  •'*•' 

.i,i  ,       14.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  freight  cars ^.009  u,  > 

.,       15.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  worli  cars 0.268  .,  *q 

16.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  marine  equipment. .  0.232  .;   . 

17.  Repairs    and    renewals    of    shop    machinery                 - '-• 
.,;,^,;,,.           and    tools .»,.,.!..,., 0.668 

',    "18.  Stationery  and  printing. .  .^^  .,  ,,.„ 0.047 

"'■     'tJK  Other  expenses .'^  .•..  1'..^;'. , . . . .      0.563 

■ir.!    I.  .:,:.,;-.■••:;■.    •     ■■    .,    y.--    ,l)0<i,.'J    iMji'i    fii-d    i«o->    '•  .  _*.  v   f-;.'- 

:  .-^    ..;;,,,   Total    .,..  .|.^.^.,ift.f.X..»^i.9'»»^^.i  J;**^.  wi.    21.396"    v  iC 

Conducting  Transportation :  ' "" 

20.  Superintendence 1.776        '     '^ 

21.  Engine  and  roundhouse  men 9.275 

22.  Fuel  for  locomotives 11.119 

23.  "Water  supply  for  locomotives 0.650 

-■''       24.   Oil,  tallow  and  waste  for  locomotive « 0.385 

(tHi-i      25.  Other  supplies  for  locomotives. 0.250 

j„       26.  Train  service 6.375       »      :- 

27.  Train  supplies  and  expenses ,.  1.557,,,^   .,   , 

«''^-  •     28.   Switch,  flag  and  watchmen.  , 4.357         '    ; 

29.   Telegraph   expenses 1.751-    * '''  '  ' 

,    .       3,0.   Station    service. ^,  ,,,....,.,...  .,-^f,, ,_(.,,-..  •,  6.307 

5''-»"-    31.  Station    supplies.  ..:...  .V'.. ...  J  :'l^'^:..f'.'V.  0.611 

32.  Switching    charges — balaAcfev ;  .  9t  .'^'/V^'VW'l';  0.299'    '    ''   : 

33.  Car  per  diem  and  mileage— balanc*. ,,.,,.. . , .  .1.231"iir;a 
'^•'i  •      34.  Hire  of  equipment. .  /:  r. .  ■-.'.I'/Tr.l .  3 !.::.; .  0.201  '  ^'^ 

t  35.   Loss  and  damage.  ...C.  .aJ-;i. '.'.,. V.''. .'.; 1.37&J  < '>iiil 

H-.  ^?J""-^^  ^^   person^.  ......ri^r,  •  s«r>h»a«»i-: J-Hn  i^ 

37.'  Clearing  wrecks 0.200 

38.   Operating  marine  equipment 0.686"       -    '• 

40.  Outside    agencies 1.352 

41.  Commissions    .-i'. o.OlT  JU'si' ■• 

h^^     42.  Stock  yards  and  elevators ,.0<055  ,  ^  ^ 

^"^      43.  Rents  for  tracks  and  yards.    ... . '. ...!':.. ..  1.751    '■ 

44.  Rents  of  other  buildings  and  other  pfoifetty     0.3«4i.:';  -ai: 

45.  Stationery  and  printing ^.     0.629  ,   .„ 

46.  Other  expenses. ...'.•..'.•....' 0.2W   "" 

M '?8*^l;vrvrv*^Vtr -••■•• ^^•'^^^     7' 

General  Expenses: 

«»»-  ■  47^  Salaries  of  general  offices. 0.826 

""*       3^  Salaries  of  clerks  and  attendants 1.372 

4».  General'  dfflce  expenses  and  supplies 0.263 

50.  Insurance » 0.481 

51.  Law   expenses 0.452 

5(2.   Stationery  and  printing  (g.  6.) .  0.182 

^3.  Other  expenses, 0.300 

,V      Total    .■...'.......■....... 3.876 

Grand  .total  (p«r  cent) lOd.OOO 

"Grand  total. .  ...v..' $1,688,404,385 

The  oper9,ting  expense,  expressed  in  various  units,  was  as  follows: 

Per  train  mile   ..  ..i $1.3706 

Per  car  mile   (approximately) . ., ^y?^^^. 

Per  mile  of  roadbed  (line) ^^t 

Per  mile  of  trackway ■  •  • . .  6,303 

Pep  iHile  of  track".  . . .....  .•.•..•..•.•.•...•.-.. 4.??" 
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By  multiplying:  the  ijcT^ehtdge  ^Iven  fbic  aiiy  Item  In  th*  table  of 
operating  expense  by  any  of  tlTfr  above  tmit  c««tt  of  *i)eratlon.  the 
corresponding  item  unit  cost  is  obtained. 

Thus.  Item  22.  Fuel,  is  11.119%.  The  total  operating  expense 
per  train  mile  is  $1.37.  Hence  |1.3T  X  11.115%  =  $0.1523  per  train 
mile   for   fuel* 

Thus,  Item  2.  Henewal  of  Rails,  Is  1.4  32<^c.  The  total  operating 
expense  rer  mile  of ; trackway  is  $6,303.  Uence  $6,303  X  1.432%  = 
$90.21  per  mile  of  trackway  for  rail  renewals. 

In  1906,  the  total  equipmeht  of  Ameri^n  ralXwajs  was: 
Locomotives: 


Passenger  .  . 
Freight  .  .  .  . 
Switching  .  . 
Unclassified 


12, 

249 

29. 

S4.S 

« 

i^" 

1, 

u  :<  0 

Total  locomotives  In  -serviee.' 51,672 

,i  Cars: 

Passenger 42.262 

Freight    1,837,914 

Company    serv;  <_ 78,736 

Total',  carfi  fri  service 1,958,912 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  were  3.45  passenger  cars  per  passenger 
**«:omotive,   and    61.6    freight  cars  p^"   freight  locomotive. 

The  above  does  not  Include  freight  cars  owned  by  private  com- 
panies, on  which  the  railways  pay  a  >mileag«,  the  value  of  whidj 
is  estimated  to  be  $72,000,000.  Nor  does  it  include  cars  owned 
by  the  Pullman  Co^  eatimatea  at  $51.000.fl00.  M  the  averaga 
freight  car  owned  by  private  individuals  is  worth  $liO»d.  there 
would  be  about  72,000  of  them.  If  the  average  PuUmaij  is  valued 
at  $10,000,  there  would  be  S.OOO  of  them.  These  numbers  would 
increase  the  number  of  freight  cars  above  given  by  about  4%,  and 
would  increase  the  nunnber  of  passenger  cars  by  about  12%. 

The  average  weight  of  the  locomotives  (exclusive  of  tender)  was 
66  tfms.  of  vy^bich  54  tons  was  on  the  drivers.  The  average  tractive 
power  was  24,300  lbs.  r.'no-V'io  Vf. 

The  classification  of  freight  cars  was  as  follow?  :  '  ■  i 

_                        .11 

Box    cars.  ..,..,>....,.  i ,.,, S4.3,11S        .:i 

Flat    cars.  .,■..._._.......  .7.' 146,908 

Stock   cars.  j,<W."iiV»»;. , 64,202    - 

Coal   cars 686.717 

Tank    cars 5,324 

Refrigerator  cars 31.782 

Other  cars 55,584 


Total    1,833,635 


I 
ion 
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The  average  capacity  of  these  cars  was  32  tons. 
The  following  were  the  employes: 

Total 

08n'»  !/•>                                                                           Per  day.  per  year. 

6,090  general    officers $11.81  %  15,911,369 

6,705  other    officers 5.82  12,870,203 

57,210  general  office  clerks 2.24  41,227,916 

34,940   station    agents 1.94  22,571,595 

138,778  other  station  men 1.69  70,702,517 

59,855  engine  men 4.12  74,581,454 

62,678  firemen   2.42  44,247,306 

43,936  conductors 3.51  47,417,403 

119,087  other  trainmen ,, ,,...^,...      2.35  81,884,828 

51,253  machinists v.  i'.  .";\:i';vJ'.Vv'i.-.      2.69  40,326,031 

63,830  carpenters   »,      2.28  40,961,083 

199,940  other  shopmen 1.92  111,524,564 

40,463   section  foremen 1.80  23,519,671 

343,791  other    trackmen 1.36  112,196,214 

49,659  switch    tenders,    crossing    tenders   and 

watchmen    1.80  27,939,001 

36,090  telegraph  operators  and  dispatchers. . .      2.13  24,729,669 

8,314  employes — acctg.  floating  equipment..      2.10  4,776,654 

198,736  all  other  employes 1.83  103,414,175 

1,521,355       Total     $900,801,653 

By  multiplying  the  average  dally  wage  by  the  total  number  of 
men  in  each  class  and  dividing  this  product  in  the  total  annual 
payment,  the  average  number  of  days  worked  can  be  ascertained. 
For  all  except  "general  officers"  (240  days),  and  for  "other 
trackmen"  (270  days),  the  average  is  close  to  315  days.  The 
average   employe   received    nearly    $600    per   year. 

In  the  case  of  trainmen,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wage 
shown  is  not  the  true  average  daily  income,  for  they  are  usually 
paid  on  an  arbitrary  basis,  say  100  miles  of  run  constituting  a 
day's  work. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  service  performed  by  the 
railways  according  to  the  1906  report. 

^'1'.  Passengers    carried 797,946,116 

2;   Passenger  miles 25,167.240,831 

3.  Passenger  train  miles 479,037,553 

4.  Passengers  per  train,  average 49 

5.  Passenger's  journey,  miles 31.54 

6.  Freight,  tons,  excluding  those  received  from  con- 

necting   roads 896,159,485 

7.  Freight,  ton  miles ,..,..215,877,551,241 

8.  Freight,  ton  miles  per  mile  of  roadbed..;.'.'..'...  982,401 
».  Freight,    train   miles 594,005,825 

10.  Freight,  car  miles 16,689,968,024 

11.  Freight,   tons  per   train 344.4 

12.  Freight,  average  haul,   regarding  all  railways  as 

one  system,  miles 240.9 

13.  Total  revenue  passenger  and  freight  train  miles..     1,105,877,091 

Item  13  would  be  the  sum  of  items  3  and  9,  \vere  It  not  that 
there  were  also  mixed  trains   (passenger  and  freight  combined). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  passenger  car  miles  is 
not  given,  but  it  can  be  closely  approximated,  as  follows: 
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•Dividing  the  42,262  passenger  cars  by  the  12,249  passenger 
locomotives,  we  And  there  were  3.45  passenger  c&rs  i>er  passenger 
locomotives. 

Hence  multiplying  the  479,037,553  passenger  train  miles  by  3.45, 
we  have  1,612,678,558  passenger  car  miles.  This  assumption  implies 
that  there  would  be  as  many  passenger  cars  as  locomotives  in  the 
shops,  or  otherwise  Idle.  The  Pullman  sleeping  cars  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  and  as  we  have  seen,  they  would  add  about 
12%  to  the  total  number  of  passenger  cars.  On  this  assumption,  the 
total  number  of  passenger  car  miles  would  be  about  1,806.200,000. 

If  we  regard  a  locomotive  and  its  tender  as  equivalent  to  two 
cars,  multiplying  the  total  train  miles  by  2  gives  us  the  locomotive 
and  tender  car  milea 

Hence  we  have: 

Freight  car  miles 16,589,958,024 

Passenger   car  miles 1,806,200,000 

Total  car  miles 18,396,158,024 

Locomotive  and  tender  miles 2,211,754,182 

Total  car  and  engine  miles 20,607,912,206 

Since  there  were  243.322  miles  of  trackway,  we  have  20,607,912,209 
-H  243,322  =  S4,700  cars  per  year  passing  over  each  mile  of  track- 
way. 

The  Importance  of  this  deduction  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
consider   the  wear  of   ralla 

If  we  divide  Item  13  (the  total  train  mfles),  by  the  243,322  miles 
of  trackway,  we  have  4,540,  which  is  the  number  of  trains  per 
year  per  mile  of  trackway.  If  we  divide  this  4,540  by  365  (the 
number  of  days  in  a  year),  we  have  a  little  more  than  12,  which 
is  the  number  of  trains  per  day  both  ways,  or  6  trains  per  day 
each  way  on  each  trackway. 

If  we  divide  16,589,958,024  (the  number  of  freight  car  miles) 
by  594,005,825  (the  nrnnber  of  freight  train  miles),  we  get  nearly 
28,  which  is  the  average  number  of  freight  cars  per  freight  train. 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  about  3.5  passenger  cars  per 
passenger  train,  plus  nearly  0.5  Pullman  car,  or  a  total  of  4  cars 
per  passenger  train. 

Since  about  45%  of  the  trains  were  i>assenger  trains  and  55% 
freight,  the  average  of  both  passenger  and  freight  trains  was  about 
17  cars. 

Dividing  594,005,825  (the  freight  train  miles)  by  29,849  (the 
number  of  freight  locomotives),  we  get  nearly  20,000  miles  per 
freight   locomotive  per  year.     This  Is  not  quite  56  miles  per  day. 

Dividing  479,037,553  (the  passenger  train  miles)  by  12,249  (the 
number  of  passenger  locomotives),  we  get  nearly  40,000  miles  per 
year,  or  not  quite  110  miles  per  day.  The  average  of  both  freight 
and  pasenger  locomotives  was  about  25,500  miles  per  locomotive 
per  year. 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  62  freight  cars  j)er  freight 
locomotive,  and  that  there  were  28  cars  per  freight  train.     Hence 
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there  were  ^bout;62,jrr-  28  =  34  frei^iit  pars  notLmoving  in  trains, 
or  jvbout  34  .-j- :.6?  ,=  55%.of  the  oar  .time  was  spent  on  sidings 
and  in  yards  not  attached  to  a  locomotive. 

■^f  45%  of  the  thiie  was  spirit  moving  with  a  freight  locomotive, 
ahd  if  (as  we  have  seen)  a  freight  locomotive  averages  55  miles 
per  day,  then  55  X  45%  24.75  miles  were  averaged  per  freight  car 
per  day.  This  may  be  arrived  at  with  greater  accuracy  thus : 
16,589,958,000  (freight,  car  miles)  dividei?  by  1,958,912  (freight 
cars),  gives  nearly  8,460,  which  is  the  car  miles  per  car  per  year, 
which  is  eauivalent  to  23.2  car  miles  oer  day.  This  checks  very 
well  with  the  approximate  method  first  given.  That  method  involved 
the  assumption  that  time  lost  during  shop  repairs  is  the  same  for 
freight  cars  as  for  locomotives,  which  is  not  quite  true,  since  about 
5%  of  the  total  freight  cars  and  8%  of  the  total  locomotives  are. 
constantly  in  the  shops.  It  also  involved,  the  assumption  that  there 
are  not  more  locomotive  crews  than  locomotives,  which  is  not  fp 
from   correct,    since   there  Werie   59,855   eriginemen   to    operate , 

51,672  locomotives. 
,•)  1 1 '    '  .  ...,,.....  .>  .'i'lir   t^ji"J(!5«    I'lij.    It,)   ij;}oT 

'Thei  average  haul  of  a  ton  of  freight  was  241  miles,  which  would 

take  nearly  10 1^   days  at  23J2  miles  py^-'dayl  thfeMairigthne'Sfiisit 

in  yards  and  sidings,  loading  and  unloading;  but,  since  45%   of  the 

time    (as  we  have  seen)    was  spent  on  the  road,   4%   days  of  car 

time  were  Spent   on   the   road   traveling  and    6    days   oh   the   side 

tracks,  etc.      ,        ,  ,.  ,.   .       ,  , 

The  empty  freight  cftr  mileage  was  31.2%'  of  tbe  total,  freight  car 

mileage.  •:    v..   ■}i-^-.'    r-'.-i  ■'      .■.-.,,  ■'.•!■'< 

,     Since  the  "ifv^ra^'iiuinijCT  of  toitift  ]J>lt  freligrht  train  was  344,  and 

since  there  were  28  cars  p6r  freight  train,  the  average  carried  by 

aU  cars  (loaded  and  empty)  was  344  -^  28  =  12.3  tons  nearly.    Since 

68.«%.  were  loaded.  (J^ff p. i J^e .average  loaded  car  carried  12.3  -~  68.8,. 

=  ,17.3|  tons.  -    .-' 

The  income  was:' 

Passenger  revenue   5  510,032,583 

-Mail^i.-.^ •.«' •••  47,371,463 

{Express ,.(......;«. >ii..(..fci  51,010,930 

Other  earnings,  passenger  service '. .  11,314,237 

Freight   revenue    .........;..;<.....•...  1,640,386,655 

Other  earnings,  freight  service 5,645,222 

•    Other  earnings  from  operation 59,741,198 

Unclassifled    262,889; 

Total  earnings  from  operation $2,325,765,167 

Income   from   other  sources /j. 256,639,591 

Thtal  m.rTA^iig»  find  laddtft^. .  nVl :  .  .'.i2,5»2.404.758 


Considering  all  the  r^ilwajrs  aa  >ne- aprgtenuiwit tmw itito  CoUowing 
income  account:  '  ■     ,  ;  ,j- -.i.   .  . 

Earnings  frotri  operation. t2,325,7«5,167 

Clear  income  from  Investments 60,520,306 

Gross  earnings  and  Income .52,386,283,473 

Operating  expense  <incL  leased  lirtes) ....   1,537,448,702 

Net  earnings  and  income S  848,836,771 

Xtt  interest  on  fuQded  debt 5  305,337,7:4 

Interest  on  current  liabnities 11.653.o7f". 

Taxes n 74,7&5,»jir, 


Total  fixed  charges  and  taxes |  391,776,445 

Balance    available   for   dividends $  457,060.326 

Net  dividends ^  21J,555,081 

Balance   available   adjustments   and^lra- 

provements   ..,,...... ,,1  2^3.SP5,245 

The  revenue  per  train,  mile  was : 

All  trains $2,075 

Passenger  trains 1.2«3 

Freight  trains  ...T,. .».,., ., .  2.608 

Tlie  average  freight  "revenue  was  ..:.,  l.  per  ton  mile.  The 
average  passenger  revenue  was  2.003  cts.  per  passenger  mile.  The 
operating  revenue  per  mile  of  roadbed  was  $10,460.  The  operating 
expenses  were  66.08^  of  the  operatin??  income. 

Average  Life  of  Rails  and  Cost  of  Rail  Renewals. — In  dc^rmin- 
ing  the  annual  depreciation  of  rails  subject  to  a  given,  traffic  I  made 
the  following  analysis  for  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Washington. 

The  average  cost  rail  renewals  In  the  United  States  was  $75  per 
miles  of  trackway,  or  $82  per  mile  of  roadbed,  or  $58  per  mile  of 
track,  as  deduced  from  the  1904  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  mile  of  trackway  is  the  preferable  unit,  for  it 
represents  the  mile  of  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  track.  Naturally,  the 
wear  on  rails  in  side  tracks  is  almost  insignificant.  -.-■■o 

If  the  annual  rail  wear  Is  $75  per  mile  of  trackway,  it  remains 
only  to  know  the  average  cost  of  a  mile  of  rails  to  arrive  at  the 
percentage  of  annual  renewals.  The  weight  of  rails  in  the  average 
track  is  about  as  many  pounds  per  yard  of  rail  as  the  weight  in 
tons  of  the  average  locomotive.  '  •:    i 

In  1904  the  average  locomotive  weight  was  60  tons,  and  it  IS 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  average  weight  of  rail  was  not 
much  in  e.^cess  of  100  tons  of  rails  yer  mile-  of  track. 

Now,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  rails 
delivered  to  the  distributing  iwint  of  the  average  railway,  we 
shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  mile  of  rails  In  the 
average  track.  To  determine  the  "center  of  gravity"  of  the  railway 
mileage  of  America,  I  assumed  that  the  center  of  each  state  would 
represent,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  "center  of  gravity"  of  the 
railway  mileage  of  that  state.  To  ascertain  the  "center  of  gravity-" 
of  the  total  mileage,  co-ordinate  axes  were  drawn  and  the  distances 
from  these  axes  to  the  center  of  each  .state  were  measured. ' 

The  abscissas  and  ordinates  thus  obtained  were  multiplied  by 
their  respectiv'e  mileages  of  railway  line,     llie  sums  of  these  prod- 
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ucts  were  divided  by  the  total  mileage  of  all  lines,  and  the  quotients 
were,  of  course,  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of  the  "center  of  gravity" 
of  the  entire  railway  mileage.  This  was  found  to  be  at  a  poin* 
not  far  north  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  practice  of  railways  has  been  to  charge  %  ct.  per  ton 
mile  for  freight  on  rails,  so  that,  in  the  year  1904,  freight  to  the 
"center  of  gravity"  of  railway  mileage  could  not  have  cost  much 
to  exceed  ?3  per  ton  from  Pittsburg,  or  $1.50  from  Chicago.  The 
standard  price  of  rails  was  $28,  so  the  total  cost  delivered  was 
not  to  exceed  $31  per  ton,  and  doubtless  averaged  less  than  $30. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  rails  cost  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  less  than  $29.50  per  ton  delivered  at  St.  Paul,  at  that  time, 
80  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  average  cost  of  rails 
delivered  to  the  average  railway  distributing  point  was  not  far 
from  $30  per  ton.  Hence  enough  new  rails  for  an  average  mile  of 
track  (100  tons)  cost  about  $8,000.  Since  rail  renewals  actually 
cost  $75  per  mile  of  trackway,  we  see  that  rail  renewals  cost 
2%%  of  the  value  of  the  rails  in  a  mile  of  trackway.  This  is  on 
the  assumption  that  renewals  of  rails  in  side  tracks  was  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  Item,  which  is  practically  so. 

It  must  not  be  hastily  assumed,  however,  that  the  life  of  the 
average  rail  is  40  years,  for  the  fact  is  that  it  Is  less  than  half 
that.  The  $75  per  mile  of  trackway  represents  cost  of  new  rails 
minus  the  scrap  value,  or  relaying  value,  of  the  old  rails.  There  is, 
at  present,  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  what  the  practice  of  all 
railway  companies  is  as  to  the  credit  g'ven  on  their  books  for  the 
rails  that  are  replaced,  but  it  is  certain  that  an  old  rail  is  worth  at 
least  its  scrap  value  at  the  mills  less  the  freight  to  the  mills,  or 
about  $12  per  ton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  relaying  rails  are  worth 
considerably  more,  and  since  many  old  main  line  rails  are  used  for 
branch  lines  and  particularly  for  side  tracks,  it  Is  evident  that  the 
credit  given  to  old  rails  will  somewhat  exceed  $12.  From  study 
of  the  accounting  practice  of  several  large  railways,  I  concluded 
that  $15  per  ton  would  be  not  far  from  the  average  credit  Hence 
the  net  cost  of  the  new  rails  (after  deducting  the  credit  for  the 
old  rails  replaced)  would  be  $15  per  ton  ;  and,  since  the  annual 
rail  renewals  averaged  $75  per  mile  of  trackway,  there  would  be 
5  tons  of  new  rails  laid  per  mile  per  annum.  Hence  In  a  track 
averaging  100  tons  of  rails  per  mile,  this  would  mean  5%  renewals 
every  year,  or  a  rail  life  of  20  years  in  the  main  and  branch  line 
tracks. 

It  is  obvious  that  rail  wear  depends  upon  the  density  of  traffic. 
In  1904,  there  were  829,500  tons  of  freight  carried  over  each  mile 
of  roadbed,  or  746,500  tons  per  mile  of  trackway.  There  were  4,370 
trains  that  passed  over  each  mile  of  tr.ackway,  or  nearly  12  trains 
per  day,  of  which  53%  were  freight,  44%  passenger  and  3%  mixed 
trains.  If  we  count  an  engine  and  its  tender  as  equivalent  to  two 
cars,  there  were  78,540  cars  passed  over  each  mile  of  trackway 
during  the  year. 

Wellington,  in  his  "Economic  Theory  of  Railway  Location,"  has 
erred   badly  In  his  estimate  of  rail   wear.      He  states  that  a   rail 
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should  carry  300,000  to  500,000  trains  (of  500  tona  each)  before 
replacement.  With  4,370  trains  per  year  (the  average  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1904),  Wellington's  rule  would  Indicate  a  rail  life  of 
100  years !  This  Is  at  least  five  times  the  actual  life  of  20  years 
above  shown.  As  I  have  shown  on  page  1462,  about  22%  of  the 
average  railway  line  is  curved.  J5ven  assuming  that  the  average 
curve  is  as  sharp  as  6°.  which  is.  of  course,  far  sharper  than  the 
average,  and  that  a  6%  curve  increases  the  wear  100%,  we  see 
that  the  Increased  wear  due  to  curves  would  be  only  22%  of  100% 
=  22%  greater  than  If  the  entire  mileage  of  track  were  tangent 

Part  of  Wellington's  error  arises  from  the  assumption  that  a 
rail  head  can  lose  half  its  weight  before  renewal  of  the  rail  is 
necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Xorthern  Pacific  tests  have  shown 
that  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  head  is  lost 
before  renewals  are  made.  On  an  80-lb.  rail,  this  would  mean 
that  when  about  10%  of  Its  entire  weight  is  lost  by  abrasion, 
the  rail  is  unfit  for  further  economic  service,  except  In  sidings 
and  the  like.  Wellington  was  also  misled  by  a  belief  that  pre- 
vailed In  the  early  SO's  that  a  steel  rail  would  last  many  times  as 
long  as  an  Iron  rail,  a  belief  which  was  much  too  optimistic,  as 
subsequent  events  have  proved. 

In  selecting  a  proper  unit  in  which  to  measure  rail  wear  there 
has  been  much  dispute.  Wear  may  be  measured  in  three  ways : 
(1)  In  terms  of  the  number  of  tons  of  gross  weight  that  pass  over 
the  rail  before  it  is  worn  out ;  (2)  in  terms  of  the  numt)er  of  trains ; 
or  ( 3 )  in  terms  of  the  number  of  cars.  Wellington  favored  the  train 
as  the  unit,  for  he  says:  "The  locomotive  alone  causes  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  this  wear."  He  citea  the  opinion  of  Launhardt, 
a  German  writer,  to  the  effect  that  the  engine  causes  fully  half  tke 
wear — a  conclusion  apparently  based  upon  nothing  but  theory. 
He  also  cites  some  theoretical  deductions  of  Mr.  O.  Chanute.  In 
brief,  there  was  even  then  no  real  evidence  to  prove  the  contention 
that  a  locomotive  causes  as  much  wear  as  the  rest  of  the  train.  At 
present,  when  wheel  loads  on  the  largest  freight  cars  equal  those 
on  the  average  locomotive,  the  argument  that  a  locomotive  causes 
half  the  wear  on  a  rail  Is  manifestly  absiird. 

I  am  satisfied  that  rail  wear  is  not  a  function  of  the  number  of 
gross  tons  carried,  nor  of  the  number  of  trains,  but  of  the  number 
of  cars  that  pass  over  the  rail.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  weight  on 
the  wheels  Is  a  ver>-  material  factor  In  the  cause  of  wear.  Rail 
wear  on  tangents  is  due  mainly  to  the  grinding  of  particles  of  grit 
and  steel  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail.  The  abrasion  due  to 
any  grinding  action  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  pressura 
In  sawing  wood  the  weight  of  a  cross-cut  saw  is  sufficient  to 
produce  rapid  abrasion  of  the  wood,  and  nothing  whatever  ia 
gained  by  bearing  down  on  the  saw.  So,  too.  In  cutting  stone  with 
grit  or  chilled  shot,  a  comparatively  light  pressure  is  quite  as 
effective  In  abrading  the  stone  as  is  a  heavy  pressure :  It  should  be 
remembered  that  It  does  not  take  a  great  weight  applied  to  a 
grain  of  sancl  to  produce  a  very  large  unit  pressure  between  the 
grain  of  sand  and  the  weight     It  is  this  unit  pressure  that  counts^ 
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and  It  needs  be  only  sufficient  to  cause   slight  penetration  of  the 

sand   into  tlie  steel   to   result  in   abrasion.     What  is  true  of  sand 

grains  is  true  of  all  other  particles  between,  or  minute  protuberances 

and    irregularities   upon    the   two   abrading   surfaces — the    rail    and 

the  wheel. 

As  we  have  se6n,  the  average  rail   in  an  American  trackway 

has  a  life  of  about  20  years,  when  it  carries  78,500  cars  per  year. 

Hence  it  carries  20  X  78.500  =  1.570.000  cars  during  its  active  life; 

'lit 
I  think  It  is  more  than  mere  coincidence  that  the  life  of  a  ,sted 

rail  in  a  street  "tramway"  In  England  has  averaged   1,500,000,  cars, 

as   shoWn  below.     At   any   rate,    it   is   evident   that   rail    wear    is 

far  more  nearly  a  function  of  the  nurriber  of  cars  that  pass  over  the 

rail  than  of  any  other  unit  yet  suggested.    It  will  probably  be  found, 

however,  that  the  most  exact  unit  in  which  to  measure  wear  is  the 

number  of  wheels  that  pass  over  a  rail. 

Curvature  of  Railways. — Since   curvature    affects    the    wear    of 

rails,    and    thus    affects    the    cost    of    track    maintenance,-   it    is.  of 

intejest   to. know  what  per  cent   of   the  average   railway   track   is 

curved.     Tlie  following  statistics,  gathered  in  1901,  throw  light  on 

this  matter. 


V?  V)Vff  nt'?*  1^'^■; 


Miles  of 
roadbed. 
1,234 
»00 
..7.25 
5,5'6'2' 
6,423 
946 
659 
3,6M 
723 


Road. 
Bur.  Ced.  R.  &  N 
Chicago  &  Alton. 

C.  &  E.  I 

C.  &  N.  W 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.... 

C.  G.   W 

C.  O.  &  G 

€.  R.  I.  &  P 

Del.  &  H 

Del.    &    Lack 

Denver  &  R.  G 

111.  Centr 

Lehigh   Valley    

Long  Island   

Mich.    Centr 

M.,  St  P.  &  Ste.  Marie 

Mo.   K.  &  T ; 

M<>.  Pacific    .......... 

Nash.   C.   &   St.   L 

N.   Y.   C.  &  H.  R 

Ni  Y.  C.  &  St.   L... '.'.'; 
Pere  Maryuette    . .  .  ^^ . 

Penn.    (West  of  Pittsburg) 2,762 

Penn.   (East  Of  Pittsburg) -i.L'ST 

St.  L.  &  S. -F..  .  .-VJ'..  .  ..•,.-.'. i.e-io 

Seaboard    Air  Linei,.  .».*;. v. . 
Fo.    I'acific    (Pacific   Systei^JI 
Tex.    &    Pacific.......,"...'... 

Union  Paciilt;  ^  .'••... . . . . . ; . . 

Wisconsla  Centyal  


3,99^' 
'  '461 
379 
1,642 
1,0.39 
1;9S8 
5i32». 

2,%zi 

■■'  -512' 
1^744 


1.04  ft 

.'■..155 
1,.")S2 
S.Ofvo 

:)Ci 


Per  cent 
curved. 

21 

12 
,12 

I'J 

.;;  :20 

,  ..aa 

J.7 
"      21 

35 

35 

30 

16 

36 

16 

14 

14 

20 

::'    -21 

,25 

38 
-•■•'  6 

M'15 

21 

34 
29 
25 
24 
5 
20 
20 


64,9?3     ,  22.15 


■^  'Tdiai"  ...'..:;: 

.    b\UiiM   it      ;  TJ.'^r--;.-     ,7    ■■■', 

liiir^^r 'HaUta  ixti  gr\  EngHsH  "Tramway."— kri-T:AfnaIl  ^v6  th* 
following  data  tn  a  paper  read  in  1892  before  ■  tlife  Trim  Way'* 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelan<is  '■  ■  '  '■^■"-    '  "      '  ■^-' 
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;  At  Blrmingfiam,  a- stoaro  motor  cpt  weighing  10  tons  hauls  a 
large  car  holding  60  passengers  Q\"er  giider  rail*  weighing  &8  flbn. 
per  yd;  After  6  years  ej»>©rience  witM  a  very  heavy  traffic;  Mr 
Amall  concluded  thaX  such  a  rali  will  carry  less  than  IBQ.OOO  steam 
cars  before  needing  replacement-  The  life  of  the  dc.iviag;  wbeel 
^ir^  Is  only  25,000  miles,  due  to  ste^p  grades  (5^),  and  frequent 
use  of  sand.  If  we  Include  the  passenger  car,  we  see  that  a  ralj 
carried  1,500,000  cars  before  It  was  worn  out. 

Average  Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Equipment  in  America. — Individ- 
ual railways  are  apt  to  show  quite  wide  fluctuations  from  yettf  to 
year  in  the  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals  of  rolling  stock.  Tills 
is  due  largely  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  and  ofte* 
to  the  desire  to  make  a^  unusually  good  sfrowirtg  as  to  net  earnings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  of  all  roads  In  America  would  be 
the  best  possible  criterion  of  maintenance  coFts  were  the  actual  first 
cost  of  the  equipment  known.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  known,  but 
we  can  estimate  the  approximate  first  cost  with  considerable 
accuracy, .  using  the  annual  refxirts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  applylngr  lintt  l)Hc*«  16  ▼aWwi*  classes  of  eiqutpment 
there  described.  •  nri=-.«.,    •/'  1?     .:!■■-      .:      •    ' 

The  report  for  1906  shows  that  there  were  51,872  locomotives  of 
all  kinds  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  "repairs  and  renewals 
of  locomotives"  cost  $123,893,482.  which  is  nearly  $2,400  per 
locomotive  for  the  year.  The  average  weight  of  each  locomotive  was 
66  tons,  not  including  the  tender,  with  a  weight  of  5i  tons  on  the 
drivers.  ,    ,, 

A  66-ton  locomotive  costs  about  $12,000  new,  hen<;»  the  reiMUrs 
,and  renewals  for  190*5  averaged  20%   of  the  first  cost 

Wbile  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  require 
the  railways  to  charge  to  "renewals"  the  full  cost  of  a  new  loco- 
motive bought  to  replace  an  old  one,  the  railways  ignore  this  order, 
and  properly  charge  to  capital  account  the  excess  value  of  the  new 
locomotive  over  the  value  of  the  old  one.  Hence  the  railway 
maintenance  accounts  show  true  repairs  and  renewals  cost.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  amount  charged  to  repairs  and 
renewals  of  locomotives  should  be  increased  by  nearly  10%  of  the 
20%,  distHbuted  as  follows: 

Per  cent.      ■ 

Superintendence  of  maintenance .*•. ^kiktA-^j.     2.9!    .l-.'i 

Repairs  and  renewals  of  shop  machinery* ».p.f.  .,,.,,[^3^,  U-toi 

Stationery  and  printing '. .  Tl . . . ; .'    O.z' 

Other  expenses  .  .;*'.  ,*; .  ..,,,.in>ii..u. ..'.'  ift    ^I 

■     Total. ...t:.:...;.:::^i.V;.v:: i"l^^^^^^ 

■•■■'■•-'  ...      -.a-,r 

This  does  not  Include  repairs  and  renewals  of  s^op  buildings  nor 
Interest  on  the  shop  plant,  nor  "general  expenses"  of  the  entire 
railway  systems,  the  latter  being  nearly  3.9%  of  the  total  operating 
expense. 

However,  If  we  add  only  10%  to  the  cost  of  "repairs  and  re- 
newals" of  each  locomotive  to  cover  the  above  named  items  of 
direct  costs  of  shop  machinery,  repairs,  etc.,  we  have  a  total  of 
12,640  per  locomotive,  or  22%  of  the  first  txist. 
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The  1904  report  shows  that  locomotives  averaged  60  tons  weight 
and  that  "repairs  and  renewals  of  locomotives"  averaged  $2,250 
per  locomotive.  Since  the  average  weight  was  nearly  10%  less 
than  for  1906,  the  "repairs  and  renewals"  should  be  about  10% 
less,  and  such,  in  fact.  Is  the  case. 

In  1906,  the  average  locomotive  traveled  27,400  revenue  train 
miles.  The  actual  locomotive  mileage  was  somewhat  In  excess  of 
this,  but  no  data  are  given  from  which  it  can  be  computed. 
.  Since  the  "repairs  and  renewals,"  which  we  shall  now  call  22% 
of  the  first  cost  of  locomotives,  includes  true  depreciation  (re- 
newals of  entire  locomotive),  we  must  deduct  depreciation  to  arrive 
at  true  repairs.  There  is  no  available  record  of  exactly  what  this 
has  averaged  in  America,  but  my  study  of  the  equipment  records  of 
the  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific  and  other  lines,  has  led 
me  to  conclude  that  about  3.6%  is  the  least  percentage  of  locomo- 
tives that  have  been  retired  from  service  annaally.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  life  of  27.8  years.  Due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  train  loads 
in  past  years  it  is  probable  that  from  1  to  5%  of  the  locomotives 
have  been  retired  annually.  If  we  assume  that  4%  were  retired  In 
1906,  we  h^yeim%-rr^%  =?  1.^.%  of  the  first  cost  spent  for  true 
repairs.     ,  ,,-   -■:i:-n-'i'-  -^lir   ^.•. 'r  : 

Of  the  51,672  locomotives,  58%  were  freight,  16%  switching,  24% 
passenger,  and  2%   unclassified. 

In  1906  there  were  1,833,635  freight  cars  whose  rated  capacity 
was  32  tons.  The  "repairs  and  renewals  of  freight  cars"  amounted 
to  $138,141,295,  or  nearly  $76  per  car  for  the  year.  The  first  cost  of 
a  32-ton  car  probably  was  about  $600,  so  that  "repairs  and  renewals 
of  freight  cars"  were  about  12.7%  of  the  first  cost,  to  which  should 
be  added  fully  10%  (for  reasons  given)  of  this  12.7%,  making  a 
total  of  14%  as  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals.  If  4%  of 
the  freight  cars  were  "retired"  in  1906,  this  would  leave  10%  as 
the  cost  of  true  repairs. 

In  1906  there  were  42,262  passenger  cars,  and  their  "repairs  and 
renewals"  totaled  $30,177,532,  or  $715  per  car.  The  probable 
average  first  cost  of  passenger  cars  is  about  $6,000.  Hence  about 
12%  was  spent  for  "repairs  and  renewals"  to  which  should  be 
added  (for  reasons  above  given)  fully  10%  of  the  12%,  making  a 
total  of  about  13.2%. 

If  4%  were  retired  In  1906,  the  cost  of  true  repairs  was  9.2%. 
However,  the  percentage  of  passengei  cars  retired  is  somewhat 
less  than  freight  cars.  Hence  true  repairs  of  passenger  cars 
doubtless  were  nearly  10%    of  the  first  cost 

Summing  up  we  see  that  true  repairs  of  equipment  were  about  the 
following  percentages  of  their  first  cost: 

Per  cent. 

Locomotives 1^ 

Freight  cars 1 " 

Passenger  cars ^ '' 
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Repairs  and  renewals  (=  repairs  and  depredation),  were: 

Percent. 

Locomotives    22 

Freight  cars   14 

Passenger  cars 13.2 

Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Equipment,  N«  P.  Ry< — In  making  my 
appraisal  ot  the  equipment  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry..  as  of 
June  30,  1906,  I  found  the  company's  books  flowed  the  following 
original  cost : 

1.005  locomotives    112,977,823 

478  passenger  and  accommodation  cars. .      2,805,197 

127  sleeping  and   dining  cars 1,583,792 

195  baggage,  express  and  postal  cars....         685,750 

37,584   freight    cars 22,843,823 

Floating  equipment    497,102 

Total    $41,353,487 

This  gives  an  average  unit  cost  of: 

Locomotive    $12,970 

Passenger  car   5,890 

Sleeping   car,   etc 12,480 

Baggage  car    3,530 

Freight  car    610 

The  average  first  cost  of  each  of  three  classes  of  equipment, 
and  the  average  amount  spent  In  repairs  and  renewals  for  the  fiscal 
year  1906.   were  as  follows: 

First 
cost. 

1,005  locomotives     $12,970 

800  passenger    cars 6,340 

37,584  freight  cars 610 

This  annual  maintenance  (for  the  year  1906)  includes  repairs 
and  renewals,  but  the  "superintendence"  and  "other  expenses"  are 
not  included,  and  they  amounted  to  about   3.6%   additional. 

The  locomotives  average  78  tons  weight,  not  including  the  weight 
of  the  tender ;  their  average  actual  ages  was  10.7  years,  but  their 
average   "weighted   age"   was    8.6    j'ears. 

The  average  "weighted  age"  of  the  passenger  cars  was  11.1  years, 
and  of  the  freight  cars,    8.2  years. 

At  the  prices  now  prevailing,  this  equipment  would  cost  10  to 
15^  more  if  bought  new. 

There  were  137  switching  engines  in  ihe  above  niunber  and  there 
were  229  passenger  engines  and  639  freight  engines,  and  the  868 
engines  averaged  28.600  miles  each,  including  all  train  and  engine 
mileage,  which  was  as  follows: 

Passenger  train  miles 8,057,721 

Locomotives  helping  passenger  trains 393,974 

Mixed   train   miles 849,035 

Freight  train  miles 12,248,582 

Locomotives  helping  freight  trains 2,097,913 

Non-revenue    train    miles 1,229,736 


Per  cent 

Annual 

of 

Lintenance. 

first  cost. 

$2,540 

630 

69 

19.5 
10.0 
11.3 

Total    24,876,961 
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Since  the  revenue-  train  mileage  was  21,155,338,    the    868   locomo- 
tives each  averaged   24,300   revenue  train  miles. 
The  car  mileage  was. : 

Passenger  cars. 59,298,843 

Preight  cars 415,358,345 

'Th©  average  wafl  6.656  jfesflengeir  cars  per  ^jassenger  train,  and 
31.71  freight  cars  per  freight  train,  of  which  23.iS  werdiiloadpd 
with  17.30  tons  each  =  400.47  tons  load  per  train.    '    ,;>i"U    .    ; 

The  total  spent  for  maintenance  of  all  equipment  (excepting 
marine)  wag  $6,000,000,  including  superintendence  and  repairs  of 
shop  machinery.  Since  the  first  cost  of  all  this  equipment  was 
$41,000,000,  we  see  that  the  average  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals 
was  nearly  15%   for  the  year  1906. 

Taking  all  locomotives  and  cars  of  all  kinds  ( freight  and  pas- 
senger), the  average  first  cost  of  each  unit  was  $1,000  and  the 
average  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals  was  $150  or  15%.  The  value 
of  this  deduction  will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
percentage  that  should  be  allowed  for  annual  repairs  and  renewals 
of  electric  motor  cars.  Many  absurdly  low  estimates  have  been 
made  as  to  the  latter,  based  upon  short  experience  with  compara- 
tively new  equipment,  and  also  without  any.  regard  as  to  the  actual 
first  cost  of  the  equipment. 

Life  of  Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives,  and  Cost  of  Repairs,  S.  P. 
Ry.* — Mr.    William   Mahl,    comptroller   of   the   Union     Pacific     and' 
Southern   Pacific   railways,   gives  some  valuable  data  as  to  the  life 
of  equipment  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

The  following  are  averages  for  the  period  of  six  years,  1902  to 
1907,  the  costs  being  the  average  cost  per  year: 

Expenditure  on 
Number  each  per  annum. 

Class.  Serviceable.     Repairs.       Vacated. 

:  ..  .liocomotives   . .  .-..i^**,  ..   1,540  $3,165  $183 

.  .     Passenger  cars   ..»..;>.,    1,504  759  104 

Freight  cars ...'....  .42,983  70  17 

In  "repairs"  are  Included  the  annual  expenditure  for  repairs  and 
renewals  of  each  locomotive  or  car,  other  than  the  expenditure  for 
equipment  "vacated,"  or  retired.  In  "vacated"  is  included  the  cost 
of  equipment  destroyed,  condemned  and  dismantled,  sold  or  changed 
to  another  clasa  In  1903  there  was  a  fire  which  destroyed  $225,000 
worth  of  P9.sseng^  cars,  bringing  up  the  cost  per  car  "vacated"  to 
$234  for  that  year,  as  against  an  average  of  $82  per  car  per  year 
fpr  the  other  five  years  of  the  period.  Hence  the  $104  for  passenger 
c&rs  "vacated,"  as  abov«  given.  Is  probably  too  high  for  a  fair 
average. 

From  1891  to  1907-,  a  period  of  17  years,  the  average  number  of 
freight  cars  "vacated"  each  year  was  3.63%  of  the  total  number  in 
service.  Dividing  100  by  this  3.63,  we  get  27Vi,  which  is.  therefore, 
the  average  life  in  years  .of  each,  freight  car.  These  cars  were 
nearly  g.11  wooden  cars;  of  which  the  cost  of  a  box  car  did  not 
exceed  $450,  excludlngr  alf  brakes.     /,  ';,,  ''   ;     .' 
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In  the  six-yoar  period  (1902  to  luoT)  the  following  was  the 
record  of  equipment  vacated :  j    .    i  Oaor      -     " 

Total  number 294               299'  ll.TST  '        468 

Av.  price  t)fcr  locomotive  or  car : 

Credited  to  replacement   fund. $9,298  $4,228  |553  I'ST 

Charged  to  operating  exp 5.742  3,140  372  380 

Proceeds  from  sai©  or  salvage.    3,556  1,0«7  ...    180  188 

Since  there  were  294  locomotives  "vacated"  tti  six  years,  "the 
average  was  49'per  year  out  of  the  1,540  In  service,  or  8.-2'%,  whfph 
is  equivalent  to  a  life  of  31  years.  Tfie  life  of  passenger  cars,  wis 
practically  the -same.  T:  .  '1 

There  were  nearly  2,000  freight  cdrs  '^•acat*4"  per-  year  dut  '1)f 
an.  average  of  42,983  in  service,  of  nearly  4.7%,  which  ts  eqirival^t 
to  a  life  of  but  little  more  than  21  years.  But  In  the  years  1906  and 
1907  6.338  cars  were  vacated,  which  is  more  than  half  of  all  vac^ed 
in  tre  alx-year  period,  indicating  an  unusual  amount  of  replacement. 
This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  for  the  17-year  pefiq^  th«. 
life  of  freight  cars  averaged  27 'i  years,  ms  above  stated.  / 

Percentage  of  Engines  Laid  OTf  for  Repairs. — In  estimating,  ihe 
number  of  pits  required  In  shops  for  repairing  1,000  locomotives  on 
ilie  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Ry..  In  1907,  various  data  were 
used,  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  70  pits  would  be  needed. 
This  is  equivalent  to  7%  of  the  total  numl)er  of  locomotives  con- 
stantly in  the  rejjair  shops.  However,  many  large  railways  count 
on  8%  of  the  locomotives  constantly  ii#thtt  shops.  The  records  of 
the  St.  L.  &  S.  F.  showed  that  there  had  been  288  days  worited  each 
year  by  the  men  in  the  shops.  Each  engine  was  estimated  to 
spend  20  days  in  the  shop  once  a  year,  and  to  travel  30,000  miles 
between  these  periods  of  general  repairs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  greatly  the  percentage. pf  engines 
laid  off  for  repairs  has  been  reduced  within  recent  years.  On  the 
Pennsylvania  Ry.,  from  1S61  to  1881,  the  average  was  nearly  18% 
constantly  in  the  shops;  for  the  years  1881  to  1884,  the  average  was 
nearly  15^.  '  •  '■■• 

Percentage  of  Freight  Cars  Laid  Off  for  Repairs — This  percent- " 
age  is  ascertainable  with  great  accuracy,  for  it  is  shown  In  the 
weekly  statistical  bulletins  issued  by  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion of  Car  Efficiency  (Chicago).  The  average  number  of  freight 
cars  constantly  in  the  slioris  is  about  5  to  5  K  %  of  the  total  cars  ia 
service. 

Price  of  Locomotives. — Mr.  Wm.  P.  Evans,  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  gives  the  following: 

1885. 1905. 

Price  Price 

Tj-pe  of  Weight,  per  lb.  Weight,  per  lb. 

Locomotive.  lbs.       Price,      eta.         lbs.        Price,     cts. 

American    80,857     ?6.695     8.28  102, ?«0     $9,410     9.20 

.Atlantic     ....  187.200      15,760      8.30 

Mogul     72,800        6,662      9.12 

Pacific.. 227,000  •  15,830      7.00 

Ten  wheeler    85.000        7,583     8.92  156.000     15.690     8.80. 

Consolidation     92,400        7,888     8.54  19.2,460     14,500     7.5« 
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The  price  per  pound  Is  figrured  from  the  total  weight  of  the  engine 

with  three  gages  of  water  in  the  boiler,  but  excluding  the  tender. 
Cost  of  Shop  Machinery. — Mr.  M.  K.  Barnum  gives  the  following 

as  the  actual  cost  of  shop  machinery  and  tools  for  several  different 

locomotive  repair  shops : 

Locomotives.  Area  Cost 

Number     At  one    During  of  shops  of 

Shop.  of  tools.       time.         ysar.  sq.  ft.  tools. 

A     96  9  120  47,300  $76,600 

B     254  16  216  62,000  188,100 

C    226  22  300  131,300  147,400 

D     237  22  300  96,000  174,300 

E    282  50  600  238,000  264,300 

He  estimates  the  average  useful  life  of  shop  machinery  and  tools 
at  20  years. 

Cost  of  Stopping  Trains.* — Mr.  J.  A.  Peabody  states  that  an 
official  of  a  Western  railway  gave  him  the  following  as  the  cost 
of  stopping  trains,  determined  by  experiment. 

An  8-car  passenger  train,  weighing  530  tons,  Including  engine 
and  tender  half  loaded,  from  and  to  a  speed  of  50  miles  per  hr., 
costs  as  follows   per    stop : 

Lbs. 

Coal  to  stop  train  (air  pump) 30 

Coal  to  accelerate  train    (estimated) 275 

Total   coal    ♦ 305 

Per  stop. 

305  lbs.  coal,  at  ?2.15  per  ton $0.33 

Brake  shoe  wear  and  tire  wear  (from  laboratory 

tests)    0.03 

Wear    of    brake    and    draft    riggings,    etc.     (esti- 
mated)  0.06 

Total     $0.42 

The  lost  time  in  starting  and  stopping  on  a  straight,  level  track, 
averaged  145  sees.,  or  nearly  2Vi  mlns.  This  Is  the  actual  loss  from 
the  time  that  would  have  been  required  to  make  the  trip  had  no 
stop   been  made. 

The  corresponding  items  of  cost  of  starting  and  stopping  a  2,000- 
ton  freight  train  (80  cars)  from  and  to  a  speed  of  35  miles  per 
hr.  were: 

Lbs. 

Coal  to  stop  train   (air  pump) 50 

Coal   to  accelerate  train 500 

Total  coal    550 

Per  stop. 

550  lbs.  coal,  at  $2.15 $0.56 

Brake   shoe   wear 0.15 

Other  items,  as  classified  above 0.29 

ToUl $1.00 
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Cost   of    Handling    Locomotives    at    Terminals — Mr.    Charles   H. 

Frye  gives  the  following  costs  of  handling  locomotives  at  terminals 
In  1903. 

On  the  St.  L.otiis  *  San  Francisco  >lne.  the  average  cost  per 
engine  per  time  handled  was  11.57  for  wages  of  hostlers  and 
assistants,  Are  cleaners  and  asphalt  men.  front  end  cleaners,  wii>ers, 
boiler  washers  and  assistants,  sand  dryers,  laborers  or  aweei>ers 
and  callers. 

On  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  cost  was  11-80  for  repairs  plus 
10.52  for  watching  and  hostlering,  total  %\.%2  per  engine  per  time. 

On  the  Mo'bile  and  Ohio,  4,832  locomotives  were  handled  at  the 
following  labor  cost  per  time : 

Hostlers    |(J.30 

Boiler    washers    0.10 

Callers    (calling  engine   crew) 0.08 

Sand   dryers 0.03 

Coalers     0.80 

Wipers     1.13            i 

Machinists 0.36 

Boiler    makers 0.12 

Truck  repairers   0.13 

Total     13.05 

On  the  Texas  &  Pacific  the  cost  ot  despatching,  in  and  out  of 
terminals,  was  2  cts.  per  engine  mile,  or  $2.21  per  engine  per  time. 

On  the  Wabash  Ry.,  17,060  engines  were  despatched  by  636  men. 
during  1903,  at  the  following  labor  cost  per  engine  per  time: 

Repairs    $0.98 

Handling     0.84 

Total    $1.82 

On  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  cost  of  all  round- 
house expenses.  Including  skilled  mechanics  on  ordinary  running 
repairs,  was: 

Skilled    mechanics     .' $1.87 

Other    labor    1.73 

Total     $3.60 

On  the  Seaboard  Line,  7,615  engines  were  despatched  at  the 
following  unit  cost: 

Repairs    $1.13 

Supplies,  labor 0.03 

Roundhouse   men    0.64 

Total    $1.80 

An  Eastern  road  having  476  locomotives,  handled  at  31  round- 
houses by  231  men,  gives  th"e  following  unit  cost  for  13,388 
despatches  monthly : 

Handling   $0.79 

Running  repairs    2.83 

Coal    8.32 

Supplies     ^ 0.4S 

Water  and  water  station 0.70 

Total     $13.07 
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A  Western  line  with  312  loobmotives  on  IfiSOO  "iMte«  of  ^line  ^vea 

the  following  unit  cost:  

General     ••  ;TOM»t>'.'->rfT!rf'f<!fi«,«"*- %f(i*S«M?'.^0.70 

Washout    ,. .,  »^..«...« 0.27 

Wiping    ?'..M..';^'.'..r'..'..:'..;;'.v..'-.'..\.  o.io 

Cinders    .^i-,'i\  .uviii  .;jw- 0.13 

Hostling     ..,..,..;..k. 0.80 

Coaling     .'...;. 0.35 

!l  •'i;  Total $2.35 

;  Roundhouse    repairs    (heavy   engines) 2.50         <  ^ 

Total     :•••••• ?4.85 

These  engines  average  125  miles  per  engine  handled. 


•  .        ■.■..::n'--  i9i|  -s<<->    !ui!/,i  an.  -oil,.]  '.nj  j,-.  .r.rt:;   ^nmi 
'•':'•♦ .....;■.■. ■..-..■.    minri-yiJ 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
BRIDGES. 

The  Weight  of  Steel  Bridoes. — To  compute  the  approximate  cost 
of  a  st«el  bridge,  it  is  first  essential  to  estimate  Its  weight.  Formu- 
las for  estimating  weights  are  given  In  this  section,  together  with 
many  examples  of  weights  of  bridges  actually  built,  both  for  high- 
way and  for  electric  and  steam  railway  purposes. 

The  following  formulas,  taken  from  Johnson's  "Modem  Framed 
Structures,"  give  the  w^eight  of  steel  In  trusses  and  floor-beams  of 
highway  and  railway  bridges. 

For  a  highway  bridge  with  a  roadway  16  ft.    wide,  designed  to 
carry  I'tfO  lbs.  live  load  per  sq.  ft.,  use  the  following  formula : 
W  =  2  L  -^  50. 
^,jj     '  W  =  weight   In   lbs.   per  linear   foot   of  bridgeu  .az't: 
L  =  spa.n  in  feet. Jt  li- 
ft t)S_  I-*                                                                                                                   .,.,..^1*''* 
, ^I\»T  bridges  of  less  or  greater  width  of  roadway  thJarili" ft,; "sob- 
tract  or  add  15  lbs.  per  lin.  ft  for  each  2  ft.  change  in  width. . 

J'ot  railroad  bridges  designed  according  to  Cooi>er's  E-56.;lDad- 
ing,  the  weight  of  steel  per  lin.  ft.  of  bridge  is  as  follows:        -'^  f  *^ 

JtoT  deck  plate  girders,  .ji  n 

:  .^      W=12i+150.  ••J  «* 

Fop  through  plate  girders .  with  beams,  and  strlBgen^    'J  I   J)  a  » 

' ^  ■  .;    ■w=i2i,  +  5oo.    '['' '•^'        "'•';■''.■     ;| ''/ 

i-'JEae:  truss  bridges,  '    > 

•  ;      ;,       W  =  7I,+  e50.  '^i 

The  Weights  of  Steel  Bridges  for  Highway,  Railway  and  Electric 
Railway,  Spans  of  10-ft.  to  300-ft.*. — In  this  issue  we  shall  confine 
Ourselves  to  the  weights  of  standard  bridges  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.   and  on  the  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  followed  by  Tj-rrell's  forraulatS 

for  calculating  the  weights  of  bridges  of  moderate  size 1  03 

iT    07 

■  Weights  of  Standard  Bridges,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. — These  .single 
track  bridges  are  designed  to  carry  a  moving  load  of  two  139-ton 
con?oJidation  engines,   followed  by  a   train  weighing  2,200  Iba   per 

Iki.  ft.,  according  to   specifications  drawn  in  190ai»vTa>  "ttX   j1  iT 

0 '..:■<'  •■i'7.  y,?      *.n  da 

tit>',  ■.-  ■'■<•■•-.:..  ."ji  oe 

•Engin€eri^g-Cqntracting,  Sept.   23,   1961  sj'^iaof 
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Estimated  Weights  of   Single  Track  Through   Pin  Truss  Bridges; 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
Span  c.  to                                                 Weight 
c.  of  pins.                                                per  span. 

Ft.                                                            Lbs.  Class. 

100 193,700^  D 

103 183,300  D 

110 195,300  D 

124 236,800 

126 283,900*  D 

128 244,300* 

130 251,500 

130 258,200* 

134 ...263,200  C 

149 295,500  C 

149 347,5008  D 

160 341,900  D 

164 346,100  C 

172 «i.v>-,!i- 371,700  C 

200* ."';,.; 499,500'  C 

210t ';;"."iVVi-.' 490,4007  C 

260 702,4008  C 

300 914,500"  C 

Note — All  truss  spans  of  140  ft.  and  less  have  stiff  bottom  cords. 
♦Soft  steel.     tMedium  steel. 

1,  '  and  "^  stiff  bottom  chord  carries  floor;  '  130-ft.  span  shortened; 

•span  for  5°  curve;  "parallel  chords;  '',  *,  *  chords  not  parallel. 

C — Deep   floors.      D — Shallow   floors. 
Estimated  Weight  of  Single  Track  Plate  Girder  Bridges ;  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 


Deck  Girders. 

Through  Girders. 

Class  A. 

Class  B. 

Class  C. 

Class  D. 

Span. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

26  ft 

12,800 
, .   16,000 

17,900 
23,900 

30  ft 

34.309 

32  ft .A'Vi^. 

■y-      17,500 

25,800 

37,100 

34  ft.,,>(,i^  .,]. , .  , 

,  .   20,000 

28,600 

.  , 

36  ft............ 

21,600 

32,100 

44,700 

i0^iti-i-.'^:.f.x... 

,   24,300 

36.600 

49,600 

40  ft.  10"  curve. 

.   24,600 

42  ft ... . : . . 

,  .   26,000 

39,200 

44  ft 

28,300 

36,000 

48  ft 

35,500 

45,000 

63,400 

48  ft.  5°  curve. . 

64.100 

48  ft  10°  curve. 

64.400 

60  ft 

36,900 

49,800 

68,600 

52  ft 

40,900 

50,000 

73,000 

54  ft 

.   42,500 

53,500 

76,800 

58  ft 

58,500 

«0  ft 

51,500 

62,400 

80,200 

90,466 

60  ft  5°  curve,  ,>^a  *»^»»k 

80,600 

91,600 

60  ft  10°  curV6. 

,   ',\  ,  ■ , , 

81,100 

92,600 

62  ft 

>;,v.--i.ir.u[5..'!-- 

93,600 

64  ft 

.   66,100 

66,800 

82,200 

97,700 

64  ft  5°  curve. . 

89,100 

64  ft.  10*  curve. 

89,700 

66  ft 

58,600 

68,800 

8  3,3  00 

i  65,000 

70  ft 

112,000 

70  ft  6°  ctirve. . 

105,800 

113,100 

70  ft  10°  curve. 

. 

,     , 

106,300 

113,900 

75  ft 

.   78.500  '; 

■••  94.800 

113,200 

129,200 

75  ft  6°  curve. . 

.  .  .  .  .'.  '■  ' 

.■-,  ■/•_ 

113,700 

76  ft  10°  curve. 

.  .  i\: 

114,000 

80  ft* 

88,500 
.  110,600 
.  133,600 

124.100 
159,900 

136,400 

90  ft* 

172.200 

100  ft 

106%  ft 

218,500 

•Weights  given  for  girders  Class  C  and  D  are  for  i  ound  ended  girders. 
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Classes  A  and  C  are  designed  In  the  most  economic  manner  and 
are  used  wherever  possible.'  Class  B  Is  for  spans  of  the  least  depth 
consistent  with  good  service.  Class  D  is  for  spans  with  shallow 
floors. 

Classes  B  and  D  are  used  only  where  it  is  less  expensive  to  use 
these  shallow  bridges  than  to  change  the  grade  line.  The  tabular 
weight  is  the  calculated  weight  plus  2%%.  If  the  shipped  weight  is 
In  excess  of  the  tabular  weight  the  excess  is  not  paid  for. 

Weights  of  Standard  Bridges,  N.  P.  Ry. — In  1899  standard  plans 
were  made  for  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  bridges.  The  assumed  live  load 
was  two  146-ton  locomotives,  followed  by  4,000  Iba  per  lin.  ft.  of 
traclc.  The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  weights  of  sin- 
gle track  steel  bridges,  the  weights  being  given  closely  enough  for 
purposes  of  preliminary  cost  estimatea 
I  Beam : 
Span  in  ft  Weight  in  Lbs. 

20 10.000 

30 20,000  '' 

Deck  Plate  Girders: 

26 13,000 

35 20,000 

40 25,080 

60 37,000 

60 50,000 

70 63.000-73,000 

80 96,000 

90 113,000 

100 133,000 

Through  Plate  Girders: 

40 40,000 

50 53,000 

60 70,000 

70 88,000-98,000 

80 - 118,000 

90 142,000 

100 170,000 

Deck  Lattice: 

110 150,000 

120 165,000 

Through  Lattice: 

110 174,000 

120 215,000 

Deck  Pin  Spans: 

130 202,000 

140 ; .%..... 220,000 

150 itvj*  .-iJT. .  .»i.'*iJiii  i  i  .......  244,000 

160 ....,.......■..*-. 264,000 

170 297,000 

180 330.000 

190 360,000 

200 392,000 

Through  Pin  Spans :  ,  ;  i 

130 210,000 

140 230,000 

150 252.000  i' 

160 <.......„.« 280,000 

170 .^. . .  .'.  .V 303.000 

180 340,000 

190 374,000 

200 410,000 
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Formulas  for  Weights  of  Railway  Bridges. — Mr.'lH.'  (5^  Ty'rfell 
gives  the  following  formulas:  All  weights  (W)  are  pfer  lineal  foot 
of  single  track  bridge  for  steel  only  ;  units  10,000  to  12,000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  The  live  loads  assumed  are  two  engines  weighing  lOff  tons 
each,  and  4,000  lbs.  per  lin;  f t.  ■  of  trick.    ■  i    .  .    . 

Deck  plate  girder  bridge 'J^Ji'H'f,/.  ,.'.W  =  100  +9       L 

Deck  lattlce^irirder  bridge    /i'.-VVr*  P;'. . . .  W  ±:  100  +    8       L 

Half  through  plate  girder  bridge  with  floorwUii . .  .W  :t=  100  4^  12       L 

Same  with  ties  on  shelf  angle... ..,■;  .|«,»!,„JV==  200  •+:    ^.^  L 

Same  with  trough  floor .' ,..'...  W  =  600  +  10       L 

Riveted  through   truss  bridge...'! I ...'...  ..W  =  400  +    6       L 

Riveted  deck  ti-uss  bridge,  ties  on  top  Chord.. .  . .  .W  =  200  +7       L 

Pin  through  truss  bridge^., W  =  400  -f    5%  L 

Pin  deck  truss  bridge  with  stringers W  =  400  +    6       I. 

Pin  deck' truss  bridge,   ties  on  top  chord ^=300+    6      X 

W  =  weight  of  steel,  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  .  •  i  .; 

Z.  =  span   in  feet.  ;  i.<.i,  i 

Railway  ~  Tfesfles.— ^Assumed  loads  same  as  at'oveV* Weight  of 
spans  as  above.  Weight  of  berits  and  bracing  Is' d  .IImI,  per  sq.  ft. 
of  side  profile  from  ground  to  base  of  rail.       i    ,»,  r-    .;.  ,  ■; 

Mr.  Tyrrell  also  gives  the  following  formulas  for  the  weights  of 
single  track  railway  bridges,  for  spans  of  30  to  230  ft.,  designed  ac- 
cording to  Cooper's  E  50  loading: 

Deck  plate  girders,   W=  100 +  12  I/. 

Through  plate  girders,    W=500+12I/. 

Through   truss   spans,    TT  =  600  +  7  I/. 

W  =  weight  In  lbs.  per  lin*  ft.  •  • 

I/  =  span   In   feet.  -'i^  oJiU^  . 

Add  90%  tor  double' track  bribes. 

Johnson's  "Modern  Framed  Structures"  i^ves  the  following  formu- 
las for  the  saiiie  loading:  ' 

Deck   plate   girders,    W=  150  +  12  I,. 

Through  plate  girders,  W  —  500  +  12  L. 

Through   truss   spans,    Tr=650  +  7I<.  :   ;i..I    ., 

Cooper's  E  50  lp3,ding  provides  for  a  train  of  two  •*<jonsolldatlon 
engines"  (177%  tons  each,  including  tender), "fbllk^wda.Jiy  a  uni- 
form live  load  of-;  5,000  lbs.   per  lin.  ft.         .  "     .     "^  ;/,'( 1 

Formulas  for  Weight  of  Electric  Railway  Bridges.— Mr.  H.  G. 
Tyrrell  glves^  the  following  formulas  for  weight  of  single  track  elec- 
tric railway  bridges  of  5  ft.  to  200  ft.  span.  'The  weights  include 
steel  only,  without  safety  stringers.  The  live  load  Is  assumed  to 
cover  the  span  from  end  to  end.  The  details  are  figured  for  riveted 
joints.  .  .'......'.'.'..'.'.'..'.    ....'. (','■>< 

I-beam  spans  of  5  to  2.o'  ttl,.W=:&6+  5  I«.!  '.'.'.'.'.'.  !    •; 

For  truss  si!>ans  of -40  to  200  ft.,  loaded  with  15-ton' IftArs,  or  1,000 
lbs.  per  ft,   W=200  +  O.SL.  '■'■'■'  •>■'''■  ''-'■'■•".''I''' 

For  truss  spans  of  20  to  180  ft,  loaded  With  30-t6ti  pars,  or  2,000 
lbs.  per  lin.  ft,   W  =  250  +  1.5  L.  '..''.'.'..'.'..'.... 

For  deck  plate  girder  spans,  loaded  with  2,000  Ibi.  L)er  lin.  ft, 
W  =  30  +  5  L. 

W  =  weight  of  steel .  per  lin.  ft. 

Z#  =  span  ht'tHetL 
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Electric-  railway  tiestles:  Weights  of  «iKms  sanM  a*  above; 
weights  of  bents  and  bracing  is  6  lbs.  per  sq.  fc  of  side  profile  from 
ground  to  base  of  raiL  '  > 

Weights;  Of  Bridges,  III.  Central  R.  R.*— The  Department  of 
Bridges  and  Buildings  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  hits  made 
standard  designs  of  steel  bridges  of  all  ordinary  spans,  and  has 
plotted,  the  weights'  of  steel  In  each  type  of  bridged  From  the  curves 
thus  plotted  certain  formulas  have  been  derived  for  ascertaining  the 
weight  (TT)  of  the  steel  in  a  bridge  of  any  given  span.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  formulas  are  not  Uke  those  found  in  text  books. 

Among  the(  valuable  diagrams  of  weights  of  standard  bridges 
on  the  lUineis  Central  is  one  that  gives  the  weight  of  draW  (swing) 
bridges,  from  75  to  450  ft.  span.  We  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen 
similar  data  for  swing  bridges.-  From  the  diagrams,  we  have  pre- 
pared the  tables  that  follow. 

The  fqrpiulas  and  tables  are  for  class  "R"  loading,  whlc)i  Is  as 
follows: 

"For  all .  single  track  spans  use  equivalent  uniform  loaicl^  due  to 
two  164^S-|on  eriglhes  with  a  total  wheel  ba:se  of  104  ft.,  followed  by 
a  unifevm  train  load  of  4,600  lbs.  per  lineal  -foot  of  track.  - 

"For  double  track  spans,  of  either  two  or  three  trusses,  and  up 
to  15o!ilJt^'8i)an,  Use  fequlvalent  unlfdrm  loads  due  to  full  engine  and 
train  loading  as  above  on  each  track. 

"For'  tfouble  track  spans,  of  either  two  or  three  trusses,  and  over 
150  ft.  span,  use  eQuiyalent  uniform  loads  due  to  full  engine  and 
train  loading  on  one  track  and  uniform  train  load  on  the  other. 

"The  weight  of  track  will  be  assumed  at  420  lbs.  per  ft.  The 
weight  of  steel  will  be  taken  from  the  diagrams." 

The  weights  of  spans  of  intermediate  length  can  be  interpolated 
from  t^e  data  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Weights   of  Steel  in   Sikglb  Track  Draw   Brioobs. 

Without     ■  With ' 

provision  for'         provision;  for 
Span.  ballast  ijobrs,         ballast  floors, 

ft.  ibs. lbs. 

75... .  80,000  100,000 

100..-.-. :.X-'..\  ■120,000 150^.000 

125.^...,...,^...,..^^      170,000         215,000 

175 ;.  ...:L.Twi.'....  .  .  .      295,000  360,000 

20Q..,  .,-..„.>»., 365,000  450,000 

225.  ...■....:..... 450,001)  .   550,000 

250.  .  .  .  .  .V..".'. 54.->.0aO  660,006 

275 655.000  800.000 

300.. -< 7S5.000  970.006 

350 l,100,f>00  2,320,OQO 

400 1,440.000  1,690.000 

450 l,SOO,eOO  2,090,000 

Note. — Weights  '  of     intermediate     spans  of     swing 

bridges  may   be   Ihterpplaled.      For   weights  of   double 

track  spars  wit^  three  trusses  add   8.5%    to.  the  above 

w^eishts.      The    spans    given    in    the    above  table    are 
from  c.  to  c.  of  end  bearings. 

*Engineeriiig-Contracting,  lune^  7.   1909, 
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Weight    of    Steel    in   Single    Track   I-Beam  Spans 

Without  Ballast  Floor. 

(W  =  3.5  L2+  352  1,+  1215.) 

Span,  Weight, 

ft.  lbs. 

5    3,000 

10    5,000 

15    ■ 7,200 

20    9,700 

25    12,200 

30    14,900 

35    17.700 

Weights    of    Steel    in    Single    Track    Deck    Plate 

Girder  Spans,  Without  Ballast  Floor. 

(W=  9.5  1/2+ 200  1/ +  450  for  spans  less  than  70  ft.) 

(^■=281/*— 2,280  1,  + 83,400     for    spans    more    than 
70  ft.) 

Span,  Weight, 

ft.  lbs. 

30    15,000 

40    23,500 

50    34,000 

60    46.500 

70     61,000 

80    80,000 

90    105,000 

100    136,000 

Weights    of    Steel    in    Single    Track  Deck    Plate 

Girder  Spans. 

(Designed  for  future  ballast  floors.) 

Without  I-Beams  With  I-Beams 

Span,                                            for  future  for  future 

ft.                                              ballast  floor.  ballast  floor. 

30 18,100  25,200 

40 28,400  37,400 

50 40.100  50,700 

60 54.500  67,200 

70 69,000  84,400 

80 90,800  108,400 

90 114,600  134,300 

100 150,100  172,300 

Weight  of  Steel  in  Single  Track   Through  Plate 

Girder  Spans,  Without  Ballast  Floor. 

(W=1824Zy  —  26,160  for  spans  less  than  76  ft) 

(Tr=75I/«  —  9,9271/  + 433,740    for    spans    more    than 
76   ft.) 

Span,  Weight, 

ft  lbs. 

30    28,500 

40    46,600 

50    64,600 

60 82,700 

70    100,700 

80    120,000 

85     '. 131,800 

90    147,300 

100    190,500 
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Wbight  or   Steel   in   Single  Track   Throttoh   Platb 
Girder  Spans,  Designed  for  Future  Ballast  Floor. 

Span,  Weight, 

fL  lbs. 

40    64,400 

50    81.200 

«0    103.800 

70 128.000 

80 164.100 

90 189.«00 

100    224,800 

WmoHT   or    Steel   in    Sinolb   Track    Through    Pnc 

Spans,  WrrHoirr  Ballast  Floor. 

(W=7.9i»+  8701,+ 11.500.) 

Span,  Weight, 

ft.  Iba 

110   203.000 

120 230.000 

140    t 288.000 

160 353.000 

180    424.000 

200   500,000 

220   586,000 

240   675,000 

260 772,000 

280 874,000 

300   984,000 

320   1.100,000 

340   1.221,000 

360 ....-vi<.    1.349.000 

380 1.481,000 

400 1.621,000 

Weights    of    Steel    in    Single   Track   Through   Pin 

Span   Bridges,   Designed  for   Future 

Ballast  Floors. 

Span,  Weight, 

ft  lbs. 

100    220,000 

120    290,000 

140    370,000 

160    455,000 

180    550.000 

200    650.000 

220    776,000 

240     900,000 

250    972.000 

Weight  of  Steel  in  Dotiblb  Track  Through  Plate 

Girder  Spans  (2  Light  and  1  Heavy  Girder), 

Without  Ballast  Floor. 

(W  =  4  1^+2,980  L  —  44.000    for    spans    30    to    80    ft.) 

iW=6iIA — 7,100  1,+  352,800  for  spans  80  to  100  ft,) 

Span,  Weight. 

ft.  lbs.  ' 

30    49,000 

40     82,000 

50    115,000 

60     149,000 

70    184.000 

80     220.000 

90    264,000 

100 324,500 
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Weight    of    Steel   in    Double   Track   Through   Pin 
Spans  (2  Light  and  1  Heavy  Truss),  With- 
out  Ballast   Floor. 
(TF  =  14.38  iy2  +  1,583  1/ +  20,900.) 

Weight, 
lbs. 

370,000 

418,000 

524,000 

640,000 

l«(i  ::..:::::::::::::::::.:...:::::.:::::,  ■  771,000 

220 ..,,.,........»..»,.,...  1,065,000 

240 }t\K  .Vf:-}:.  .  . .  .-.  :..:.  1,230,000 

260 .■JiV'i.\-}\\  ...  .  .  .'.  .  .  .  .  1,404,000 

28«!i3/j 1,593,000 

SOftll. 1,790,000 

i&Q  -.,1. , , , , ,  2.000,000 

a4«  :.  7.  .."..■........... ■  2,222,000 

360  2.455,000 

380    2,700,000 

.400 , 2,95.5,000 

"I  Note. — If  .  the  bridge  is  designed  with  only  two 
ti^sses,  instead- of  three,  add  82%  to  the  weights  given 
?li''t||xe;  above  table.  • 

(kioItr        '.'.'.'...'.'.'-'.' 

^^hBidiiT,  OP  Steel  in  Double  Tsack  Through  Platk 
,,;,'.     Girder  Spans  (2  Light  and  1  Heavy  Girder), 
.)!»•.         Designed  j-QR  Futupj;  BAH.AST  Floors. 

ISpan,  Weight, 

■•'it':  lbs. 

HH    iva-JoaHa: .  jirjufiT 1 17,360 

50    --__^«  .  ,^, . , 148,900 

60    ..TT?.. .'..:;...., „ 187,700 

70    .., .-I'l^H  .^.ijinvi;'. 230,700 

'Sa  •'.  <.' 282,100 

90  ■ 340,300 

a««     402,100 

flO-  

Formulas  for  Weight  of  Highway  Bridges.— Mr,  H.  G.  Tyrrell 
gives  the  following  formulas  for  the  weight  of  steel  in  highway 
truss  bridges:  i' 

'.'  .'.'.'.'.y  .    .     L  .    -    .  ■'': 

With  sidewalks,  .W=  2.8  +  -- .      „i 

aT.  inT   A^^r.ifjj  roiaW 

Without  sidewalks,  •  W±:  5  4--*- 
9.5 

L  =  length  of  span  in  feet 

W  =  Weight  of  steel  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  Including  both  carriage- 
way and,  walk.  The  weight  includes  bracing  and  shoe  plates,  but 
not  joists  or  floor.  These  formulas  were  based  upon  designs  of 
through  truss  spans  from  50  to  1-50  ft.,  for  roadways  ranging  from 
14  to  :?0".ft  wide.  The  trusses  are  riveted.  The  live  load  assumed 
was  80  lbs.  per  gq.  ft.  for  trusses  and  100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  floor  beams, 
or  a  6-ton  wagon.  These  bridges  have  timber-  joists  anj4  a  floor 
composed  of  two  laye-s  of  plank.  '    '  '      n 


A  .Tfhei  following  (ormulas  are  *orpliat&  girder -Jiighway  bridges  hav^ 
ing/1^  to  Zi  fU  roadway  aad  2&  :t»  8<0  lu  »pap.  loading  Scune  as 

3Jt>ov«.,i  ;i*    ■ 

,'  "TlijCOUgh    ,  ■•-■'-      ^\'       S   :    -      _- 

Deck  Plata  giraer.!W='MH--r-  • 

5  -  •       ,  . 

ir  -  A  :a:ht  of  steel  per  sq.  ft  and  does DOt  hicltide  the  timber 
stringers  and  p}ank  tto^.  .        •     i      - 

For  highway  bridges  with  solid  floors  (assomed  dead  weight  of 
Soor,  150  lbs.  par  sq.  ft^.Mr.  Tyrrell' gtve*  the' following  fortnalas: 

L 
,    Deck  plate  girder  bridges,       W  =  8  H 

."■:-■:    '  '••     ■    ■  '  -  t 

'"  Half  through  girder  bridges,  W  =  3  -} 

2.4 
h 

Truss   bridges,  W  =  3  +  ■ 

4 

Weight  of  a  465-ft.  Span  Highway  Bridge.*— The  longest  high- 
way truss  span  in  America  was  built  In  1901  across  the  Miami 
River  at  New  Baltimore,  Ohio.  It  has  a  span  of  465  fL  c.  to  c  of 
end  pins,  and  a  depth  of  66  ft.  at  the  middle.  The  pin  connected 
trusses  are  25  ft.  apart  In  the  clear.  The  bridge  is  designed  for  a 
live  load  of  2,600  Ib^  per  lin.  ft.,  with  a  live  load  of  100  lbs.  sq.  ft. 
on  the  floor  sj'stem  and  a  6 -ton  road  roller  as  a  concentrated  load. 
The  floor  sj'stem  consists  of  plate  girder  floor  beams,  I-beam  string- 
ers, and  2% -in.  plank  floor.  There  is  no  sidewalk  and  no  street 
railway  track-  The  weight  of  the  bridge  is  1,000,000  Iba,  or  2,150 
lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  or  86  Iba  per  sq.  ft. 

Weight  of  a  406-ft.  Span  Highway  Bridge.* — A  very  long  highway 
truss  span  was  built  in  1899  across  the  Miami  River  at  Hamilton^ 
Oliio.  The  span  is  406  ft.  c.  to  c  of  end  pina  The  trusses  are  50 
ft.  deep  at  the  middle  and  spaced  26 ^  ft.  c.  to  c.  The  roadway 
is  22  ft.  wide,  and  the  two  cantilever  sidewalks  are  6  ft.  wide  each, 
making  a  total  floor  width  of  34  ft.  The  trusses  are  calculated  for 
a  dead  load  of  5,000  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  of  span  and  a  live  load  of  2,720 
lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  of  span,  or  80  Iba  per  sp.  ft.  of  floor.  The  floor 
system  is  calculated  £or  a  20-ton  roller  on  tWo  axles  12  ft  apart, 
or  a  16-ton  electric  car.  The  floor  of  the  roadway  is  asplia.It  blocks 
on  concrete  laid  on  buckle  plates,  supported  by  I-beam  stringers. 
The  sidewalks  are  concrete  slaba  The  total  weight  of  steel  in  the 
bridge  is  1,300,000  lbs. 

Weight  and  Cost  of  a  Highway  Bridge,  120-ft.  Spans.*— A  steel 
highway  bridge  was  built  in  1905  across  the  Wabash  River  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  It  is  812  ft,  long  between  abutments,  and  con- 
sists of  6  spans  of  120  ft.  each  and  one  75-ft.  span  in  the  center. 
The  roadw4.y  is  .50  ft  wide,  and  there  is  an  8-ft  cantilever  sidewalk 


*Eng\neering-Contractxng,  Oct   7,   1908.         vn»noO-<»i' 
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on  each  side,  making  a  total  floor  width  of  66  ft.  It  Is  a  deck 
bridge,  and  each  span  has  two  riveted  trusses  53  ft.  g.  to  c,  with 
three  intermediate  plate  girders.  The  roadway  is  paved  with  brick. 
The  total  weight  of  steel  in  the  bridge  is  4,144,000  lbs.  including 
88,000  lbs.  of  street  car  rails.  There  are  2,330'  cu.  yds.  of  concrete 
in  the  two  abutments  and  3,900  cu.  yds.  in  the  six  piers;  there  are 
718  piles.  The  piers  average  50  ft.  high.  The  substructure  cost 
178,700,  and  the  superstructure  cost  $192,500,  a  total  of  $271,200, 
by  contract,  including  the  removal  of  an  old  bridge  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  temporary  bridge,  which  is  equivalent  to  $334  per  Un.  ft., 
or  $5  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area.  iifv,'   k- 

Weight  of  a  450-ft.  Span  Highway.  SWiOO  Bridge.* — A  highway 
swing  span  of  unusual  length  was  built  across  the  Connecticut  River 
in  1896.  The  bridge  is  450  ft.  long.  The  trusses  are  26  ft.  c.  to C, 
providing  for  one  line  of  electric  cars  and  two  lines  of  carriages. 
The  floor  is  designed  to  carry  100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft,  14  ton  electric 
cars  or  a  10  ton  wagon.  The  trusses  are  designed  to  carry  a  live 
load  of  1,500  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  for  chords  and  2,000  lbs.  for  web.  The 
floor  consists  of  4xl4-In.  yellow  pine  stringers  spaced  2i/2  ft.  apart, 
supporting  two  layers  of  plank,  3  in.  and  2  in.,  respectively.  The 
stringers  for  the  car  track  are  15-Iti.  steel  beams  weighing  42  lbs. 
per  ft.  There  are  22  panels,  depth  21  to  55  ft.  The  turntable  J^ 
rim  bearing.  The  drum  is  4  ft.  deep  and  31  ft.  diameter.  Three  25- 
HP.  motors  are  used,  one  for  turning  and  two  for  blocking  ub 
the  ends.  An  extra  motor  is  provided.  To  open  takes 
the  motor  30  seconds.  Working  on  10-ft.  levers  the  bridge 
is  turned  by  four  men  in  8  rhinutes.  The  total  weight  of  draw- 
bridge superstructure.  Including  drum  and  flooring,  is  1,380,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  a  520-ft.  Double  Track  Swing  Bridge.*— The  longesf 
swing  span  in  the  world  is  the  Interstate  bridge.  It  is  a  doubT^ 
track  railway  draw  bridge,  built  In  1903,  across  the  Missouri  Rive'i* 
at  East  Omaha,  Neb.  The  trusses  were  aesigned  to  caxty  a  live 
load  of  11,180  lbs.  per  Un.  ft.  of  bridge.  This  heavy  load  was  al- 
lowed in  ease  it  phould  be  desired  to  provide  a  cantilevered  roadj 
way  and  sidewalk  16  ft.  wide  on  the  outside  of  each  truss.  The 
weight  of  this  520-ft.  draw  span  is  3,900,000  lbs.  There  were  also 
9  plate  girder  60-ft.  spans  in  the  approach,  having  a  total  length  of 
575  ft.,  and  a  total  weight  of.  1,773,000  lbs.  The  pivot  pier  waa 
sunk  to  bed  rock,  a  depth  of  120  f t., below  low  Tjtater,  by  op&iLdred^ 
ing  inside  a  steel  cylinder.  ,1    (i;)'--  1    j;    "»'   f/o' c.iinlr.o  «1  .'tT-jjav.-; 

The  following  are  the  quantities  in  the/" substwiettn*"?  ■'-'''   '■  ''^ 

Cu.  Yds. 
Mass  In  cribs  and  pneumatic  caissons  of  2  piers  80  ft  deep. .     4,1«0 

Mass  in  base  of  pivot  pier 5,390 

Masfs  in  bases  of  8-plle  piers  and  2  abutmepts., 2,330 

Masonry   in   shafts  of  4    large  piers.  ...:..: 2,135 

Concrete  in  shafts  of  8  shore  piers  and  2  abutments 1,550 

■,...  Lin.  Ft 

Piling  below  bases  of  8  shore  piers  and  abutments 19,900 

"'  Lbs. 

Ste«^  In   pivot  pter  •' Veir'   or  open   caisson 580,000 
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.•The  "4  large  piers"  above  mentioned  are  the  pivot  pier  of  the 
draw  span  and  its  two  rest  piers,  and  a  third  rest  pier  tor  an  old 
eacfstinK  draw  span.  t  rt    !  .1,".  J--    <  "..>    1. 

The  contract  price  for  this  520-ft  swing  biid^  Asd  approaches 
was  4660.000. 

Wteight  of  a  450-ft.  Double  Track  Swing  Bridge.* — A  double  track 
draw  bridge,  with  5  approach  (single  track)  q>ans,  was  built  In 
1905  across  the  Tennessee  River  for  the  Illinois  Central  Ry.,  to  re- 
place a  lighter  steel  bridge  built  17  yeurs  previously.  The  draw 
bridge  is  450  ft.  long,  and  about  25  ft.  c.  to  c;  of  trusses.  Three 
of  the  approach  spans  are  300  ft.  each,  and  two  are  150  ft.  each, 
and  are  all  single  track,  the  trusses  being  17 14  ^t.  c.  to  c  The 
weights  of  steel   in  these  Sloans  are  as  follows: 

Lbs. 

1  double  track  draw  span  (450  ft.)  and  turntable 2. "76, 000 

3  single  track  spans.  300  ft.  each 4.074.000 

2  single  track  spans,   156  ft  each 764,000 

Tot^ . 7,414,000 

The  price  for  the  draw  span  was  4.45  cents  per  lb.  ready  to  as- 
sembly; and  the  price  for  the  pin  connected  truss  span  "54 
cents  per  lb.  The  cost  by  contract  for  erection  was  $5"  -h^ 
is  about  1%  cents  per  lb.  The  pfvot  pier  Is  «2  ft.  high,  c^:,-i  -,',  ft.'- 
dlatneter.  'It'contalna  873  c*li.  yds.  of  concrete  footing  and  1.356  cui* 
j-^s;  of  concrete  above  the  footing,  or  a  total  of  2,229  cu.  yds.,  and' 
16,200  lbs,  of ' reinforcing  rods.     It  rests  on  305  piles. 

Weight  of  a  438'-ft.  Single  Track  Swing  Bridge.* — As  a  part  of 
the  single  track  bridge,  built  In  1?9>  over  the  Mississippi  River,  for 
the  Daveteporl,  Rock  Island  and  Northwestern  Ry..  there  are  one 
361-ft.,  three  296-ft.,  and  three  200-ft.  pin-connected  truss  spans, 
beeide  a  438-swlng  span  which  is  described  subsequently.  The 
trusses  are  designed  for  Cooper's  Class  E  3o-train  load,  and  the 
floor  sj'stem  for  Class  E  40.  The  trusses  are  18%  f t-  c.  to  c  The 
weights  of  each  span  is  as  follows: 
.'  ■  .  ...  Lbs. 

488-ft  swing  span  (tncladlng  machiniary) 1,400,600 

361-ft.  span   (c.  to  c.  end  pins) ^.^.  ^^_>.j. -.  .1.039,100, 

296-ft.  span   (c  to  c.  of  end  pins) .,...;..'.>....    742,400 

20a-ft.  span  (c  to  c  of  end  pins) r.''.v^  J-. . . .    410,00» 

Weight  and  Cost  of  a  334-ft.  Four  Track  Swing  Bridge.*— A  four 
track  swing  bridge  was  built  in  1900  across  the  Chicago  Drainage 
canal  at  West  46th  street.  Chicago,  for  the  Chicago  &  Western  In- 
dia^na.R.  R-     It  is  unique  among  four  track  swing  bridges  in  that 
it  ijas  two  trusses  instead  of  three.     By  this  arrangeraent  the  cen- 
ter pier  ^  is  only  43  ft.  diameter,  thus  saving  about  20  ft   of  leSgtlr 
o^'er  a  three- truss  bridge  that  gives  the  "same  clear  waterway.    The 
bridge  is  334  ft.  long  c.  to  c.  of  end  bearfngs.     It  is  29%  ft.  c.  to  c. 
of  trusses,   two  of  the  tracks  being  supportisd  on  cantilever  floor ' 
beams    outside    the   trussea      The   total  ,  width    is    57  Xt      The   liver"* 
load,    continuous  girder  of   four   supports,   is   4, §80  lbs.   lier  lin.   fC 
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•n  the  adjacent  inside  track,  4,200  lbs.  per  lln.  ft.  on  the  adjacent 
outside  track,  with  no  load  on  the  distant  outside  track. 

The  weight  of  steel  and  Iron  is  2,692,000  lb8;,<  exclusive  of  the 
operating  machinery.  i'""    .*"t  • '!"  '  ;    ; 

The  pier  is  octagonal,  44  ft.  diameter,  over  coping,  masoni-y  shell 
7  ft.  thick,  filled  with  earth  inside,  is  30  ft.  high  and  rests  on  clay. 
The  substructure  cost  $51,353,  the  contract  prices  being:  Excava- 
tion, 51  cts.  ;  concrete,  $7.30 ;  stone  masonry,  $13.35  per  cu.  yd. 
The  superstructure  cost  $131,393,  or  nearly  4.9  cts.  per  lb.  includ-: 
ing  the  floor.  The  total  cost  was  $182,746,  or  $547  per  lin.  ft.  of' 
bridge,  or  $l537  per  lin.  ft.  of  track.  '      « 

Weight  of  a  231ft.  Single  Track  Swing  Bridge.* — A  single  track 
swin^  bridge  was  built  across  the  St.  Joseph  River,  for  the  Pere' 
Marquette  Ry.,  to  replace  an  older  span  having  become  too  light  for 
modern  locomotives.  The  bridge  is  231  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  end  floor 
bearns,  and  17  l|t.  8  ins.  a  fo  c^  of  trusses.  It  was  designed  tjot: 
Cooper's  Class  )e  loading,  and  its  weight  is  600,000  lbs.  It  is  ope- 
rated tiy'  a-  80-HP.-  gasoline  engine  which  opens  or  <doses  ft  in  one 
minute,  ■■''c-.v'    .  m    !■<  r  ■■'.:, r>'>    'A .1  y.ivu  .-i,  i*.  v/i.J\  -.tH  -,-^  /,■ 

Weight  of  a  216-ft.  Double  Track  Swing  Bridge. — ^A  double  track 
swing'  bridge  was  built  in  1899  across  Kinnlcklnnic  River,  near 
Milwaukee,  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.,  to  replace  a  single 
track  pin-connected  bridge  built  19  years  previously.  It  is  a  rivet?  , 
ed  lattice  truss  draw  bridge,  216  ft.  long,  trusses  27  ft  apart  in  tjia, 
clear,  and  designed  for  a  load  of  two  131M.>-ton  engines  followed  bjf. 
a  train  weighing  4,000  lbs.  per  lin.  ^t.  on  each-  track.  Its  weight 
is.  1,200,0,00   lbs.   including  track,  machinery,   etc. 

Weight  and  Cost  of  a  1,504-ft.  (3  Spans)  Cantilever  Double  Track 
Bf Idge.* — ^The  longest  cantilever  railway  bridge  in  America  is  a 
bridge  finished  in  1903  across  the  Monorgahela  River  at  Pittsburg, 
for  the  Wabash  R.  R.  It  is  1,504' ft.  long  exclusive  of  approaches. 
The  channel  span  is  812  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  piers,  and  each  of  the  shore 
spans  is  346  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  piers.  The  steel  towers  are  126  ft.  high, 
and  the  depth  of  the  suspended  span  is  60  ft.  The  live  load  con- 
sists of  two  consolidation  enginei^  (on  each  track)  followed  by  a 
train  load  of  4,500  lbs.  per  lin.  ft;  The  weight  of  the  superstructure 
is  14,000,000  lbs.,  or  9,300  lbs.  per  lln.  ft.  The  cost  of  substructure 
and    superstructure   was    $800,000,    or    $533    per   lln.    ft' 

The  four' piers  were  sunk  to  ro6k  by  the'  pneumatic  'dliissbn 
process.  T'he  height  of  the  four  pil^s  aYerag6d  110ftV"6t"Vht«Hi'' 
35  ft  is  below  low  water.  r,  ,;  ■--.//   ,^;  ir.tui^ 

Weight  and  Cost  of  a  1,296-ft.  (3  Spans)  Cantilever  Double  Track" 
Bridge.*— A  double  track  cantilever  bridge  was  finished  in  1903 
acrpss  the  Ohio  River,  at  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio,  for  the  Wabash 
R.  R.  It  is  1,296  ft.  long  exclusive  of  approaches.  The  channel 
span  Is  700  ft.  and  each  of  the  two  shore  spans,  is  298  ft.  c.  to  c.  of 
piers.  The  steel  towers  are  109  ft.  high,  and  the  depth  of  the  sus- 
pended span  is  51%  ft  Two  of  the  piers  have  caisson  founda- 
,  ■"     '-'         ■'■     •  •"    "■  -rKi'i'I'  -     -"   f    io    -jo))T(-v    ai.rr>ijiii;ilO'i    ,hj.n! 
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tions  and  aio  115  ft.  high,  25  ft.  of  which  is  below  low  water  leveL 
One  pier  is  100  ft.  higii,  of  which  only  10  ft.  is  below  low  water. 
There  is  an  abutment  (instead  of  a  fourth  pier)  40  ft.  biigh.  The 
weight  of  the  superstructure  is  12,000,000  lbs.  exclusive  of  ap- 
proaches. The  cost  of  ttie  substructure  and  superstructure  vafl 
}750,000,  or   ?577   per   lin.   ft. 

Weight  and  Cost  of  a  2,750-ft.  (5  Spans)  Cantilever  Double  Track 
Bridge.* — A  double  track  cantilever  bridge  was  finished  in  1905 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Thebes,  III.,  for  the  Illinois  Central 
and  other  railways.  It  has  a  length  of  2.750  ft.  (exclusive  of  con- 
crete approaches)  and  consists  of  5  span»:  one  671  ft.,  two  521  fL, 
and  two  518  ft.,  measured  center  to  center  of  piera  "^e  steel 
superstructure  weighs  24.000,000  Iba,  and  cost  Jl. 400,060,  and  the 
substructure  cost  $600,000,  a  total  of  $3,000,000.  which  is  $800  per 
Itn.  ft.  The  piers  have  aitiaVecage  height  of  about  1  IS  ft.  f roiu^e 
cutting  edge  of  the  caisson  to  the  top  of  the  pier,  and  the  water 
averages  20  ft.  deep  when  low.  One  pier  was  sunk  to  a,  depth  of  40 
ft.  below  low  water.  Tliere  is  a  double  track  concrete  viaduct  ap- 
proach on  each  side,  having  a  total  length  of  about  1,200  ft.,  con- 
sisting of  65-ft.  arclies.  The  height  of  this  viaduct  is  about  100  ft., 
and  its  cost  was  $300,000,  or  about  $250  per  lin.  ft. 

Weight  of  a  1,380-ft,  (3  Spans)  Cantilever  Highway  Bridge.*— A 
cantilever  highway  bridge  was  finished  in  1903  across  tlie  Ohio 
River  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  for  tlie  Ohio  River  Bridge  and  Ferry  Co. 
Its  length  is  1,380  ft.  exclusive  of  two  approax^h  spans  of  220  ft. 
each  and  a  plate  girder  viaduct  640  ft.  long,  but  with  these  the 
total  length  is  2,460  ft.  The  width  is  28  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  trusses,  or  25 
ft.  clear  width  of  roadway  including  a.  i\~2-ft.  sidewalk.  The  live 
load  for  the  trusses  wa.s  assumed  at  60  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. ;  and  for 
the  floor  system  it  was  assumed  at  80  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  or  a  steam 
roller  of  lo  tons.  The  cantilever  is  of  peculiar  design,  due  to  neces- 
sity of  providing  two  channels  and  of  placing  one  of  the  piers  in  a 
shallow  part  of  the  river.  The  length  of  the  main  channel  span  is 
650  f t. ;  the  south  anchorage  span  is  600  ft. ;  the  north  anchorage 
span  is  130  ft. ;  all  c.  to  c.  of  piers.  The  trusses  are  pin  connect- 
ed. The  floor  system  consists  of  plate  girder  floor  beams,  timber 
stringers,  and  plank  floor.  The  weight  is  4,800.000  Iba,  including 
the  approach   spans   and   the  viaduct. 

Weight  and  Cost  of  a  Scherzer  Highway  Lift  BrTdge.t — A  Scherz- 
er  rolling  lift  highway  bridge  was  built  in  1897  across  the  Chicago 
River  at  Halsted  street.  Length  of  movable  part,  176  ft..  dUided 
into  two  leaves  38  ft.  long,  giving  a  clear  $pan  of  121  ft.  between 
faces  of  abutments  and  109  ft.  between  protection  piles;  length  of 
each  of  the  two  anchor  spans,  50  ft. ;  total  length  276  ft.  ;  width  of 
carriageway,  34  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  trusses;  width  of  each  sidewalk,  7% 
ft.  center  of  truss  to  center  of  hand  rail;  total  width,  50  ft.'  The 
bridge  was  designed  to  carry  100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  or  an  18-ton  motor 
car  followed  by-  trailers  weighing  1'5  tons,  each  on  an  8  ft.  whed 
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base  and  having  37  ft.  length.'  The  weight  of  superstructure,  in- 
cluding the  50  ft.  approach  spans,  is  820  tons,  of  which  300  tons  is 
counterweights.  The  weight  of  the  machinery  is  70  tons.  Bach 
leaf  is  operated  by  a  50  HP.  motdr.'  It  requires  an  average  of  40 
HP.  to  '  open  each  leaf,  and  about  the  same  for  closing,  the  time 
required  being  %  min.  to  open  and  the  same  to  close.  The  cost  of 
the  bridge  to  the  City  was: 

Substructure    ,,...,^.'J ?   34,500 

Superstructure   .'-.''.'..'.'.' 56,400 

Machinery    .......  .i'.  .  '.j .-.  .ii',4U;vw4J.ii.<j.*i.ii. . .  i.<».^»,.  .i . .     X^fih^ 

Electrical   equipni^nt  ,,,  .:»^:.j,^,,, ..;,,.  ^t^.:..  f, •,•4  ^. .,..  .i 5,4Q0 

EngineeFing,    ipspectiofl,,  temiior^ry    foot    bridge    and    Incl-  '  ' 

dentals    ....  .■.\  /.'-. .  .Vi'.V.7'7. ... . . . ..;... 14,740 

■  '!-,>?    J>iii;»    fiuj;    ..«(!.■  ■'■  ,.    ■ 

-  Total    ..................  i .?123,600 

'"tJoSt'of  a  Scherzer  Highway  Lift  Bridae.*— In  1894  a  Scherzer 
fOlWrtg  lift  highway  bridge  was  built  across  tiie  Chicago  River,  on 
Van  Buren  street,  Chicago.  The  span  is  115  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  bearings, 
giving  a  clear  channel  of  109  ft.  It  has  2  roadways  of  21  ft.  c.  to 
c.  of  trusses,  and  2  sidewalks  of  S'^  ft.  each.  The  piers  are  of  con- 
crete and  sandstone  masonry  resting  on  piles.  Each  leaf  of  the 
bridge  has  3  trusses,  and  is  counterwelghted  with  129  tons  of  cast 
Iron.  The  floor  Is  plan!?,  resting  on  steel  I-beams.  Two  50  HP. 
motors  operate  each  leaf.  Tests  have  shown  that  it  requires  an 
average  of  60  HP.  to  raise  one  leaf  at  a  time,  and  96  HP.  to  raise 
both  sides  simultaneously.  •■  ■■  -  -     j;   'k";;,!    .-:!   i' 

Exclusive  of   engineering  ari(fl''iiiiiii4!ctlon;'kHirilt«4dfefe  ^toSt : 

Superstructure    ..".'...'.  ,  .  .'. ". .'.  1 .".'. .' 5   73,100 

Substructure 1 ...:'.  r; ..:;...... 79,600 

Electric  equipment  and  machitiarir .  ..^^i. .  j 11,150 

Total ,,,^.y,f  ^,, $163,850 

Weight  of  a  Scherzer  Railway  Lift  Bridge,* — A  double  track  bas^ 
cule  bridge  of  the  Scherzer  type  was  built  in  1904  to  replace  a  draw 
bridge  built  17  years  previously,  the  draw  bridge  having  become  too 
light  for  the  traffic  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey.  The  bridge 
is  part  of  the  Newark  Bay  crossing.  The  bridge  consists  of  two 
lift  spans,  back  to  back,  across  two  separate  channels.  Each  of 
these  spans  is  120  ft.  c.  to  c.  to  center  of  piers,  or  110  ft.  between 
piers ;  but,  due  to  the  skew,  the  clear  channel  width  is  only  85  ft. 
Each  span  weighs  2,000,000  lbs.,  about  half  of  which  is  in  the  cast 
Iron  counterweight,  leaving  1,000,000  in  the  span  alone.  t,, i;' 

Weight  of  a  Scherzer  Railway  Lift  Bridge.*— A  rolling  llfOrii^^p 
of  the  Scherzer  type  was  built  In  1899,  at  the  Fort  Point  Channel, 
Boston,  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  It 
is  a  skew  bridge,  the  skew  being  42°.  One  truss  Is  113  ft.  long,  the 
other  being  84  ft.,  and  the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  chords  is 
27  ft.  The  weight  of  this  double  track  bascule  bridge  is  3 81, 200  lbs. 
iThe  counterweights  weigh  3,100  lbs.  The  time  to  operate  .tfietjridge 
one  way  is  35  sees,  with  a  60  HP.  motor. 

■ .■■     ■    •        ,      .,.,<,/    ,ui,ii    ■ 
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Cost  of  a  Page  Highway  Lift  Bridge.* — A  trunnion  bascule  high- 
way bridge  was  built  in  1901  across  the  Chicago  River  at  Ash- 
land avenue.  The  bridge  is  of  the  Page  type  and  consists  of  two 
leaves,  168  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  trunnions.  The  bridge  is  258  ft.  long,  and 
has  a  clear  waterway  of  140  ft-  between  fender  piles.  The  trusses 
are  40  ft.  c.  to  c.  carrying  a  36-fL  clear  roadway  with  two  8-ft. 
cantilever  sidewalks,  making  a  total  of  52  ft  of  floor  width.  The 
bridge  is  designed  for  a  live  load  of  100  lbs.  per  aq.  ft.  for  the  road- 
way and  80  lbs.  for  the  sidewalks ;  concentrated  load  20  tons  on 
two  axles  12  ft.  c.  to  c.  The  weight  of  steel  in  each  leaf  is  340,- 
000  lbs.  There  are  about  620.000  lbs.  of  cast  iron  for  countecr 
weights  of  each  leaf.  The  substructure  required  the  following  quaoc 
titles: 

Excavation    6,500  cu.  yda 

Concrete    2,820  cu.  yds. 

Sheet  piling  and   bracing   l'O.OOO  ft.  B.  Bf. 

Timber    in   protection   work   and   d<.  k 23,500  ft.  B.  M. 

Piles   in  protection   work  and  dock 7,300  lin.  ft 

Plies    In    coffer    dam     2,100  lin.  ft 

The  contract  price  was ; 

"Substructure I  35,540 

Buperstructure   91,200 

Total     ?126,740 

Cost  of  a  Page  Railway  Lift  Bridge.* — A  double  track  single- 
ieaf  bascule  bridge  of  the  Page  tj-pe  was  built  In  1907  over  the 
Chicago  River  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Ry.  It  has  a  span  of  150  ft., 
and  there  is  an  approach  span  of  64  ft.  The  superstructure,  Ifc- 
cluding  electrical  equipment  for  operation,  cost  J115,000.  The  sub- 
structure, including  the  removal  of  an  old  pivot  pier  and  some 
dredging  of  the  channel,  cost  ?50,000,  making  a  total  cost  of  ?16d,- 
000.     The  substructure  contained  3,200  cu.  yds.  of  concrete. 

Cost  of  a  Trunnion  Bascule  (Lift)  Bridge.*— A  trunnion  bascule 
highway  bridge  was  built  at  Clyboum  Place,  Chicago,  in  1902,  ac- 
cording to  designs  of  John  Ericson,  City  Engineer.  The  bridge  is  a 
fixed  center,  double  leaf,  counterbalanced  bascule,  128  ft.  c.  to  C 
Of  pivot  bearings,  and  120  ft  c  to  c.  of  piers,  with  a  clear  channel 
of  100  ft  between  the  guard  piles  that  protect  the  piers.  The 
length  over  all  is  180  ft  Each  leaf  ha^  three  through  trusses,  21  ft 
\c  to  c,  and  the  total  width  of  the  bridge  is  60  ft,  the  sidewalks 
being  carried  on  9-ft.  cantilever  brackets.  The  motive  power  Is  two 
38  HP.  motors.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  about  40  ft  below  the 
lower  chord  of  the  bridge,  and  the  water  is  23  ft  deep.  The  sub- 
structure is  of  concrete  resting  on  piles.  The  contract  price  was 
;|69,000  for  substructure  and  $86,000  for  superstructure,  or  a  total 
of  5155,000.  The  weight  of  each  leaf  is  640,000  lbs.  including  struc- 
tural steel,  cast  iron  rack,  timber  and  countetweights.  This  la 
equivalent  to  nearly  ?  1,3 00, per  lin.  ft  of  span  between  piers,  tk 
J860  per  lin.  ft  of  total  length.  ^  \ 

Cost  of  a  Trunnion  Bascule  (Lift)  Bridge.*— A  truriiilota  bascdfe 
highway  bridge  was   built    in    1903   at   Northwestern   avenue^   Clri- 

.;!  OS 
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cago.  Tt  consists  of  two  leaves,  and  the  span  between  centers  ol 
trunnions  is  205  ft.,  while  the  span  between  abutments  is  190ft.,  and 
the  clear  width  of  the  channel  is  165  ft.  between  the  timbfer  •  pro- 
tection works.  There  are  three  lines  of  trusses  21  ft.  c.  to  c.,  and 
9  ft.  cantilever  sidewalks,  rnaking  a  total  width' of  60  ft.  There  are 
two  approach  spans,  one  of  75  ft.  and  one  of  17  ft.  The  total'  length 
of  the  bridge  is  3^1  ft.,  a,pd  it  contains  2,180,000  lbs.  of  structural 
Bteel,  1,400,000  lbs.  of  counterweight  pig  and  cast  iron,  and  200,000 
IbB.  of  machinery.  The  substructure  consists  of  4,500  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  and  300  cu.  yds.  of  rubble  curb  walls  for  the  approaches. 
The  contract  price  for  the  substructure  was  $§8,2.00,  and  ?268,50O 
for  tlie  superstructure,  a  total  oif  $296,700.  ' 

Weight  of  an  840  ft.  Span  Arch  Bridge.* — The  Niagara  Falls  and 
Clifton  steel  arch  bridge  was  built  In  1895-1898.  It  consists  of  a 
main  span  of  840  ft.  and  two  end  spans,  one  of  190  ft.  and  the  other 
of  210  ft,  giving  a  total  length  of  1,240  ft.  The  main  arch  springs 
from  the  solid  rock.  The  arch  is  two-hinged,  parabolic,  and  has  a 
rise  of  137  ft.  The  end  spans  are  pin-connected,  inverted  bow  string 
'trusses.  The  bridge  carries  on  one  level  two  lines  of  trolley  car 
'tracks,  two  carriageways  and  two  sidewalks,  having  a  total  width  of 
46  ft  There  are  1,637  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  In  the  substructure.  The 
material^  used  in  the  main  span  were  as  follows: 

■'_■■■"■■       ■■..;;;  '^■'-  ^'^''■-  ^'' J      ■ '.'.n  eofiq  ..       '^bs. 

'*rvro-axch  tniss6s,  not'  Ihcltidfng ' lare¥£tls . ; . , . .  /i^Ai'??. ; . .  .1,673,356 

Laterals  of  arch    .......  1 .'.';.  J4  .iVVi'Vi'.'.  ;V'.».iJ.-iUivt  <a83,522 

Bents,  including  lateral  bracingSti.  <uii->t.  ^i>(»fVT<j.fj>.nft'»p -^r^i^f  ^'^"^^ 

liongitudinal   bracing    .,,...........,.........,,..,.    150,705 

Skewbacks   and   shoes    , 226,634 

Floor  system   i 766,287 

In  addition  there  were;  _       ,.    ,      , 
New  York  end  span.  .  .".U4 '.''.=.  .'v^Jl-J)  .»U^aAg  .OplnouxT.S. to  344,862 
Canadian  end  span .' .  .  ;  ..'O'iyO.i;;  .iJiM  .»r4-v  oj!fT^-nr»v  ?71'' 33 

Hand  rail  and  floor  fastenings...  „,^,^,ti.  f,,„,f.  V,--,t^v^W  h"  -  l^'^il 
Miscellaneous    (field   rivets,   etc.jL. *: 81,323 

Grand  total ^o. .  wvJ. 4,532,047 

There  were  246,000  ft  B.  H.  of  timber  in  the  permanent  flooring. 

Weight  and   Cost  of  a  195  ft.  Span  Arch   Bridge.* — A  steel  arch 

^Highway  bridge  was  built  in  1900  across  Nine-Mile  Run,  at  Pitts- 

.burg.     The  total  length  is  444  ft    The  carriageway  Is  36  ft  wide,  on 

each   side  of  which  Is   6% -ft    cantilever  sidewalk,  making  a  total 

width  of  49  ft  of  floor.     It  consists  of  a  steel  arch  span,  195  ft  c. 

{to  c.  of  pins,  and  a  steel  viaduct  approach  of  five  24-ft.  plate  girder 

ij^pans  on  each  side  of  the  arch  span.     The  arch  span  is  a  pair  of 

three-hinge  plate  girders.     The  sidewalks  and  carriageway  are  made 

of  buckle  plates  and  concrete,   the  carriageway  being  paved  with 

asphalt     The  arch  has  a  rise  of  59  ft ;  and,  as  the  ground  rises 

rapidly  from   the    skewbaclqs   toward   each   end   of  the  bridge,    the 

average  height  of  the  viaduct  approaches  is  about  half  this  rise,  or 

30   ft  '■■         ■""    ''■"■"-'    /■"""-^•" 

~^r^ffineering-Contracting''i^.ir^99r'''''^^^ 
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The  raait*rials  were  as  follow* : 

Strtictxjml   steel    (lbs.) ^'''II'IISS 

Rail:    .  lin.   ft.    (lbs. ) eo.orto 

St(>:  v    (CU.    yds.  ) 1.4 1'> 

Coi.                  'yda) -*>" 

Paving  on  "roadway    (aq.   yiis.  > i*?li„ 

Paving  on  sidewalk   (sq.  ft> ^'222 

Curb    (lin.   ft.) *9'' 

The  total  contract  cost  was  $86,534,  Including  $535  for  mill.  jshDR 
aad  field  IngpecWoa  of  the  ste^  or  7Q  cts.  per  ton  for  Inspeijtion. 

This  is  equivalent  to  $195  per  lin!  ft.,  or  $4  p6r  sq".  ft  of  ifoor.  ^ 
'  Welf  ht  of  Jl  207  ft.  Scan  Arch  Bridqe.*— A  single  track,  tiireen 
hinged  steel  arch  bridge  was  finished  in  1903  across  the  Menominee 
jpv«ii.  JAioWgan.  for  the  Chic^gp.  aUlwixukee  &  gt.  Paul  Ry.,  replac- 
ing a  steel  bridge  built  17  years  previously,  which  Had  grrown  foq 
light  f©r  the  trafBc.  The  bridge  is  355  ft  long,  consisting;  Qt  % 
threeshinged  arch  of  207  ft.  span  And  four  plate  girder  approaclj. 
spans  of  3»ii  ft  each-  The  trusses  are  22  ft  c  to  c.  Th^  arch 
h£is  a  rise  of  52  ft  The  bridge  is  designed  according  to  Cooper's 
specifications  for  a  live  load  of  two  consolidation  Class  E-50  loco- 
motr^es  and  7,000  lbs.  per  lin.  ft  behind  the  engines.  The  weight 
of  steel  in  the  arch  span  is  480,000  lbs.,  and  In  the  approach  spans  It 
Is  150,000  lbs. 

Weight  and  Cost  of  a  440  ft.  Span  Arch  Bridge.*— A  steel  high- 
way bridge  was  built  in  1906  In  Pittsburg.  It  is  known  as  the  Oak- 
land Bridge.  It  is  800  ft  long  and  has  a  roadway  20  ft  wide,  with 
a  7  ft  cantilever  sidewalk  on  each  side.  It  consists  of  an  arch  hav- 
ing a  span  440  ft.  and  a  rise  of  70  ft,  and  a  steel  viaduct  approach 
at  each  end  of  the  arch,  the  spans  of  the  approach  girders  being 
30  to  40  ft.  each.  The  arch  span  consists  of  two  lattice  girder  arch 
ribs,  abutting  on  concrete  abutments  built  on  the  solid  rock.  The 
arch  is  not  hinged.  The  cost  of  this  bridge  was  $138,000,  whichj^if 
equivalent  to  $172  per  lin.  ft,  or  $4.50  per  sq.  ft«  of  floor  area. 

Co^  of  Steel  Arch  Bridoe.*— A  steel  highway  bridge  was  built 
in  lift*  across  the  Potomac  River,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  bridge 
is  1.000  ft  long  between  abutments,  and  consists  of  6  three-hinge^ 
arch  spans  of  129  ft  each,  and  one  two-leaf  bascule  span  of  103  ft 
Each  iQf  the  arch  spans  has  six  plate  girder  ribs.  The  bridge  is  4  8 
ft.  wide  between  handrails,  having  two  6%  ft.  sidewalks  and  a  35 
ft.  roadway.  The  rise  of  the  arches  is  14  ft,  and  the  height  of  the 
piers  averages  about  65  ft.  to  the  spring  line.  The  concrete  piers 
rest  on  pile  foundations.  The  site  of  each  pier  had  to  be  dredged 
before  driving  the  piles.  The  low  water  surface  is  about  10  ft 
below  the  spring  line  of  the  arches.  The  bridge  cost  $375,000,  or 
1375  per  lin.  ft,  or  $7.80  per  sq.  ft  - o  , 

.Weight  of  the  Burlington  Bridge  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.t— in  18M'1i 
■^uble  track  steel  railway  bridge  was  built  across  the  Mis^rfssiffpl 
liiver,  at  Burlington,  for  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  to  replace  a  single 

•EnffHieerinff-ContraeUnp,  T)ec.  2.  1908.       g   *o  taoC  :  i3 
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track  Iron  bridge  built  22  years  before.  The  6  spans  of  250  ft.  each, 
weighed  3,340  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  The  draw  span  of  363  ft.  weighed 
3,980  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  The  bridge  was  designed  to  carry  a  moving 
load  of  6,000  lbs.  per  ft.  of  double  track  structure  (3,000  lbs.  per 
ft.  of  single  track),  this  load  being  Increased  50%  in  *  estimating 
the  variable  effect  of  a  moving  load.'  ' 

The  cost  of  engineering  was  5%  of  the  total  cost  of  piers  and 
superstructure.  '"■''  .!'..<"',?  Siiv.-   );...>  jn;:i!ii!  ■    >, 

Weight  pf  a  Double  Track'  Draw  Bridge,  19S'fl  Span. — A  double 
track  swing  bridge  (through  riveted  truss)  was  built  in  1901  across 
the  HackensAck  River,  N.  J.,  for  the  D.,  L.  &  "W.  Ry.  Its  weight 
Is   1,206,000   lbs.   and   its   length   is   195    ft. 

Weight  of  a  533  ft.  Span  Railway  Bridge  and  of  a  323  ft.  Draw 
Span  Across,  the  Delaware. — A  double  track  railway  bridge  was 
built  in  1896  across  the  Delaware  River,  at  Bridesburg,  for  the 
Pennsylv9,nia  and  N*.  J.  R.  R.  Cb;  There  are  three  spans  of  533 
ft.  each,  and  a  draw  span  of  323  ft.  The  weight  of  steel  in  each 
of  the  three  533  ft.  spans  is  4,182,000  lbs.     ■ 

The  weight  of  the  steel  in  th6  draw  span  With  riVeted  work  Is  1,- 
505,000  Ibi*.,  aha  tfie^wWghf  Of  the  machinery  Is  SfiMOO  lbs.,  total 
1,861,000  lbW.'-'J'''-  ■•"''  -'  '■  ■'■  .•"-"■"■,"■•;  ■■:  /■':';"  nyin  •:■  f,  ;: 

A  steel  traveler  was  used  to  erect  the  bridge.  The  traveler  was 
110  ft.  high,  46  ft.,  wide  at  the  bottom  and  81  ft.  wide  on  top.  Its 
weight   was   292,000    lbs.    without   trucks.  v, 

Weight  of  a  Highway  Cantilever  Bridae,  1,024  ft.  Long — MrI 
Gustave  Kaufman  gives  tlie  following  data  relative  to  the  weight  of 
a  highway  bridge  at  Cincinnati,   built   in   1890.   ■ 

The  cantilever  bridge  has  a  span  of  520  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  piers,  and 
the  shdi-e  arms  of  the  cantilever  are  each  252  ft.  long,  making  a 
total  length  of  1,024  ft.  This  does  not  include  several  approach 
Spans  on  each  side.  ■'-'  -*"-••'  O'iT 

•  lo  ,.ii  .fiif  wq 

The  weight  of  metal  is  as  follow*: 

■^    ■  • '  ^    ':./■'':-::.:■::      / .    '.  .    -  ..rlo-jf-i    A— *,«Obi'ia     lioi,  ■L^g_ 

Snore  arms,  of  oan  til  ever 1,376,978 

River  urms  of  cantilever 691,360 

Suspended    span    (208    ft.) 335,186 

Total    .....'...,.,........ ....', . . . . .'. : . . 2,4'03,fr23 

It  required  %  gil- of  paint  Der  ton  of  metal  for  two  coats. 

The  bridge  trusses  were  designed  for  a  llvg  load  of  80  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft.  The  stringers  and  floor  beams  were  designed  for  a  live  load  of 
100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  or  a  15-ton  steam  roller.  The  roadway  con- 
sists of  6  lines  of  Iron  stringers  riveted  to  iron  floor  beams,  and 
covered  with  cross  timbers,  spaced  30  ins.  c.  to  c,  to  which  are 
spiked  two  layers  of  oak  flooring  having  a  total  thickness  of  5  >^  ins. 
The  roadway  is.  2  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  and  the  sidewalks  (which 
are  on  brackets  outside  of  the  trusses)  are  each  7%  ft.  wide  In 
the  clear. 

Estimating  Cost  of  a  Steel  Bridae  Erection — The  cost  of  erect- 
ing steel   bridges  should  be  separated  Into  two  main  items:     (1) 
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cost  of  falsework,  and  (2)  cost  of  erecting  the  steel.  Usually,  howr- 
ever,  engineers  who  have  pul;>Iished  cost  data  hav«  unfortunately 
lumped  these  two  items  togettiBr.  ir  vif  Ioim.-i  j  ■  .:  ..ijnu)  » 

The  cost  of  falsework  for  any  given  bridge,  and  of  a  traveler  of 
given  design,  can  be  estimated  fronv  the  data  given  in  the  section 
on  Timberwork,  and  from  data  In  the  following  pagea 

It  should  be  remembered  that  railway  plate  girder  bridges  are 
usually  erected  with  little  oi  no  falsework.  Railway  plate  girders 
up  to  80-ft.  span,  and  occasionally  up  to  120-ft.  span,  are  shipped 
as  single  pieces.  Short  girders  are  skidded  flat  Into  position  from 
the  car  and  then  turned  on  edge.  Long  girders  may  be  lifted  from 
the  cars  by  gallows  frames  and  lowered  to  position. 

Swing  bridges  are  erected  on  the  pile  fender  or  guard  pier,  which 
serves  as  the  falsework.  This  makes  the  ««rt  of  erection  mu^  l^w 
than  for  truss  bridges  for  which  falsowork  must  be  built.  (  T;frT 

Steel  viaducts  are  erected'  with  travelers,  so  that  no  falsework  'fit- 
required.  >' • 

The  cost  of  materials  and  Of  labor  on  steel  bridges  should  tN^ 
recorded  in  terms  of  the  pound  of  steel  as  the  unit,  or  In  terms 'Of  * 
the  ton  of  2,000  Tbs. 

Cost  Per  Lin.  Ft.  and  Per  Sq.  Ft.— It  Is  customary  to  state  the 
cost  of  railway  bridges  in  terms  of  the  lineal  foot  of  span,  while  the 
cost  of  highway  bridges  is  preferat)ly  reduced  to  the  square  foot  of 
floor  area  as  the  unit.  However^  it  should  be  remembered  that,  Iri 
either  case,  the  unit  cost  Increases  rapidly  as  the  span  Increases. 

The  cost  of  viaducts  is  often  given  In  terms  of  the  square  foot  at 
profile  area ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  state  whether  the  total 
profile  area  Is  estimated  below  the  base  of  the  railway  rail,  or  below 
the  top  of  the  towfers. 

Most  Economical  Span.— Mr.  J.  A.  L.  "Waddell,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  was,  I  believe,  the  rirst  to  enunciate  the  following  theory  (in 
1890)  :  .  "For  any  crossing,  the  greatest  economy  will  be  attained 
when  the  cost  per  lineal  foo^'of'tlie  substructure  Is  equal  to  the 
cost  per  lineal  foot  of  the  trusses  and  lateral  systems."  Note  that' 
the  cost  of  the  floor  sj-stem,  being  practically  Independent  of  the 
length  of  the  span,  does  not  enter  Into  this  generalization. 

The  following  is  the  demonstration  of  this  theory :  Assume  ai' 
bridge  crossing  of  indefinite  length,  SlHth  the  dbl>th  to  'ftfedi^bck'aftJ-' 
stant.     Let  ,  ^^       _     . 

S  =  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  substruf^ture.  .    ^^ 

r  =  cost  per  Ub.  ft.  pf  trusses  ^nd.  laterals.  ^^  , 

F  =  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  floor  sj'stem.  ,  .  ^.j.j. 

y  =  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  entire ,  bridge.  jj   ^   ^^^^j 

L  =  length  of  each  span.  ,  ^^^^ 

Y  =  S+T  +  F.  ;  ,.^, 

Assuming  that  slight  chaages  In  L  will  not  materially  affect  tlw 
size  of  the  piers,  S  will  vary  Inversely  as  L,  hence  -ol 

S  = ,  K  being  a  constant.  . 
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But,  for  slight  changes  of  L,  T  varies  nearly  directly  as  L,  henc6' 
T  =  C  L,  C  being  a  constant.  Since  F  is  practically  a  constant,  being 
a.  function  of  panel  length  and  not  of  span  length,  we  have 

„"    ''"    '     ■'  K 

Y  = \-CL+F, 

L  •.<) 

m  which  Y  is  to  iJe  Riade  a.  miniiptiin.     Differentiating  we  have 

^Kdt,      ,  ,  dY  "  '       — S 

dY  = \- C  dL,  whence,  by  i)uttlng =  O,  we  have 

L'  dL  L 

■      T 

H =  O,  or  S=  T. 

L 

A  further  differentiation  shows  that  the  result  corresponds  to  a 
minimum.  Although  no  bridge  is  indefinite  in  length,  and  although 
ledge  rock  usually  is  found  at  different  depths,  still  this  same  prin- 
ciple may  be  applied  to  each  pier  and  the  two  spans  that  it  helps  to 
support,  by  making  the  cost  of  the  pier  equal  to  one-half  the  total 
cost  of  the  trusses  and  laterals  of  thetwo  spans. 

The  principle  obviously  applies  to  trestles,  viaducts  and  elevated 

roads.  ^,,      .  v  .r,;;:,i,:-,jy  >;   iL--,.i3   ■P2.."sq   ani\  .r=i    .niJ   liq^  J<jo J 

In  aji  ordipary  yiaauqt,  qon^istu^  of  alternatet  pp^ns  p,|iq,tQwers, 
the  cost  of  all  the  girders  in  two  spans  (one  span  being  over  the 
tower),  plus  the  cost  of  the  longitudinal  bracing  of  one  tower, 
should  equal  the  cost  of  the  two  bents  of  the  to^yer  plus  the  cost 

ol  their  masonry  pedestals.,     ^    ,,  ^'..[" ■  ,  ,. 

In  an  elevated  railway,  the  cost  of  the  stringers  or  girders  o£  one 
span  should  equal  the  cost  pf  one  bent,  including  its  pedestals.  ; 

The  Life  of  Steeh  Railway  Bridges.* — Considering  the  economic 
importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  astonishing  that  no  tabulated  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  life  of  American  steel  railway  bridges  can  be  found 
in  print.  ,.  .,        .  -•,. 

Bridge  engineers  ar^ ,  a,ccustomed,^,  to  denomlnatie  ;wQoaen  bridges 
as  "temporary,"  while  they  call  steel  bridges  "permanent."  The 
annual  reports  of  railway  managers  to  stockholders  contain  these 
expressions,  and  there  is  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  propriety 
of  their  application.  But  the  facts  are  that  steel  railway  bridges 
are  so  far  from  being  permanent  that  they,  too,  should  be  classed 
as   temporary. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  decrying  the  lasting  qualities 
of  steel  itself,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  iron  and  steel 
are  exceedingly  lasting  under  certain  conditions.     Let  us  Illustrate. 

The  "first  iron  railway  bridge"  was  built  in  1823,  for  the  Stock- 
ton &  Darlington  Ry.,  at  West  Auckland,  England,  and  was  not 
removed  until  1903,  after  80  years  of  service.  This  bridge  is  illus- 
trated and  described  in  the  "Railroad  Gazette,"  July  8,  1904,  p.  125. 
The  bridge  Was,  In  fact,  an  Iron  trestl^e  with  cast  iron  posts  and 
four  iron  spans  of  12  ft.  8  ins.  each.  The  spans  consisted  of  double 
?,rch  members  of  wrought  iron  united  by  cast  iron   struts. 


*Enffineerin0-Contractinff,  Oct  7,  1908. 
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As  Is  well  kno^iTi.  tlie  life  of  an  Iron  or  street  railway  bridge  is 
not  limited  by  the  durability  of  the  bridge,  but  by  its  ability  to  with- 
stand the  steadily  increasing  loads  Imposed  upon  it. 

The  average  age  of  the  1,000  locomotives  In  U8«  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  is  10.4  years.  There  are  in  service  (or,  at  least, 
there  were  two  years  ago)  several  locomotives  34  years  old.  This 
road  Has  been  in  existence  so  long  that  its  rolling  stock  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  a  condition  of  normal  renewals.  When  a  con- 
dition of  normal  renewals  is  reached  as  to  cross  ties,  the  life  of  the 
average  tie  is  just  twice  the  age  of  the  existing  average  tie.  If  the 
age  s>t  iba  average  tie.  is  fouxid  to  be  ,5  years,  and  a,  condition  of 
normal  renewals  of  10  per  cent  per  anouzn  exists.  In  lilce  manner, 
rolling  stock  ultimately  approximates  a  condition  of  normal  re- 
newals. It  does  not  reach  exactly  that,  condition,  due  to  the  steady 
growth  of  traffic  on  the  railway.  But,  if  we  multiply  the  10.4 
years  by  2,  we  have  20.8  years,  which  is  the  approximate  average 
life  of  locomotives  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Due  to  the  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  locomotives  each  year,  the  true  average 
life  is  slightly  greater  than  the  20.8  years  thus  ascertained. 

Since  there  has  been  a  complete  renewal  of  locomotives  in  about 
20  years,  and  since  tiie  locomotives  have  grown  progressively  heav- 
ier. It  is  logical  to  look  for  a  renewal  of  steel  bridges  in  about  the 
same  length  of  tlme»  and  in  fact  that  is  what  has  occurred.  Table 
I  shows  the  life  of  10  bridges. 

Table   T, — SHOwrsTJ   L-itb  ot   Tex   Railway   BRnx:;ES. 

Item                                                      l;ocation  of                     When  Life, 

No.                    Name  of  R.  R.              Bridge.                          Built.  Teara 

1 C,  M.  &  St.  P Rock    River 1884  19 

2 Wabash     Sangamon    River 1885  21 

3 C,    B.   &  Q Big  Rock  Creek 1881  22 

4 111.    Cent.. Big  Muddy  River 188»  13 

5 111.     Cent Tennessee    River    1888  17 

6 C.    &   N.    Vr Kinniklnnic    River...    1880  19 

7 P.     M St.    Joseph   River 1887  17 

S Grand    Trunk Niagara  1877  19 

■t C,   M.  &   St.   P Menominee    River 1886  .     17 

10 C.  R.  R.  of  N.   J Newark    Bay 1887  17 

Average  of  the  above. ....,  •;.......'............ . 18.1 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  life  of  these  10  steel  railway 
bridges  has  been  18.1  years.  Wben  it  is  remembered  that  the  life 
of  ah  uncovered  Howe  truss  wooden  bridge  Is  rai-ely  less  than  10 
years  and  is  frequently  20  j'ears  (see  committee  report  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings, 
October,  1899),  what  becomes  of  the  designation  "permanent"  as 
applied  to  steel  in  contrast  with  wooden  railway  bridges?  The 
consensus  of  opinion  given  in  the  report  above  cited  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  Howe  truss,  properly  housed  in,  would  last  more  than 
40  years.  A  housed  in  wooden  highway  bridge,  of  the  Howe  truss 
type,  was  taken  down  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  after  65  years  of  service. 

With  such  statistics  before  us,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
most  railway  bridge  engineers  have  fallen  into  serious  error  in 
not  gi\ing  proper  consideration  to  the  temporary  ctiaracter  of  steel 
railway   bridges   as   heretofore   designed. 
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While  we  cannot  predict  with  accuracy  what  the  increase  in  rail- 
way bridge  loading  will  be  in  the  future,  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain than  that  an  Increase  will  occur.  Since  the  first  railway  was 
built,  tliere  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  size  of  locomotives  and 
cars.  When  will  it  cease?  No  man  can  tell.  Therefore,  if  we 
plan  for  the  future  upon  the  teachings  of  the  past  80  years,  we  must 
either  make  due  allowance  for  increased  weight  of  rolling  stock 
when  designing  steel  railway  bridges,  or  we  must  cease  calling 
them  "permanent"  and  apply  to  them,  as  to  timber  bridges,  their 
proper    designation,    "temporary."  '        '        '  -i  i  . 

In  addition  to  the  important  bearing  "tfikt  ^Sucltt 'SStilstli^i^  fe  ^'(S 
here  given  have  upon  bridge  design,  there  'is  ttie  fiirtllef  Impor- 
tance of  such  data  in  solving  problems  of  railway  appraisal.  In 
making  his  appraisal  of  railways  of  Washington  for  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission,  Mr.  H.  P.  Gillette  had  to  make  an  estimate  oi 
the  "present  value"  of  all  structures.  Nearly  all  the  steel  railway 
bridges  in  Washington  are  comparatively  new,  and,  as  thd  ap- 
praisal of  the  railways  was  made  primarily  for  rate  making  piit- 
poses,  Mr.  Gillette  assigned  no  depreciation  to  the  steel  bridg'efe. 
This  gave  the  railways  more  than  "the  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  real  permanency  in  steel 
railway  bridges  as  at  present  designed.  For  taxation  purposes,  it 
is  clear  that  a  depreciation  of  about  5  per  cent  per  annum  should 
be  made  from   the  first  cost  of  all   steel   railway  bridges.  '-    '    - 

Even  a  casual  study  of  bridge  books  and  bridge  literature  must 
impress  an  engineer  with  the  lack  of  attention  that  engineers  have 
given  to  this  all  important  subject  of  the  life  of  bridges.  The  text 
books  treat  the  problems  of  bridge  design  largely  as  problems  in 
pure  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  ignore  many  equally  impor- 
tant principles  of  bridge  econon>ics.  Most  of  .  the  de- 
signers of  reinforced  concrete  railway  bridges  are  making  the  featne 
blunders  that  have  characterized  the  designers  of  steel  railway 
bridges,  namely,  designing  for  present  loadings  without  provision 
for   the   future. 

Life  of  Railway  Bridges.— Mr.  J.  E.  Greiner  states  that  the  life  of 
iron  or  steel  railway  bridges  "has  been  scarcely  25  years,"  due  to 
the  steady  increase  in  the  weight  of  locomotives.  He  gives  the 
following  table  of  weights  of  locomotives  in  tlie  Baljtlmore  &  Ohio 
Ry.,   for   60  years:  .   iip.  m   ai   ,■ 

Year.  Welghtj&l.tOn*.! 

1835 10.7 

1851 37.3 

1863 4r>.4 

1873 r,2.G 

1SS1 54.3 

1886 5C.6 

1890.  . 06.r, 

1894........... 80.4 

1895........ 95.0    (electric) 


Tho  inrrnnse  "be^feen  1885  and  18^5  ^  i:    ],•■<■-.)  '•' "^ -.  o'".',?'^''??,  ^ 
annum.     The  inbi^fease  bet  Ween  1835  and.ii?y5  has  been  ifii^o't&rsh 
years,   or   \Z%   per  annum.        "       ,  i: 


/n 
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A.mount  of  Work  Done  Ptr   Man   In   a   Large   Bridge  Works At 

the  Pencoyd  works  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  the  following  was 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1301:  The 
number  of  men  employed  was  765  (of  whom  98  were  draftsmen) 
and  the  output  was  S2.600,000  ib&  in  6  mos.,  or  oaaxly  IS.SOO.OOO 
lbs.  per  mo.  The  average  output  per  man  per  month  was.  there- 
fore. 18,300  lbs.  The  output  of  each  of  the  difrer«nt  classes  of 
men   was  as  follows  per   month : 

Pr.-'.T-  1=^ 

Draftsmen    (98    ment 

Templaters  (30  men ) ■.'■'.. 

Bridge  shop    2  1.3lmj 

Forge    1 1.0d« 

Bye-bar  shop   35,400 

The  output  per  draftsman  was  found  by  dividing  the  total  out- 
put of  the  works  by  the  number  of  draftsmen  employed;  In  like 
manner  the  output  per  templater  was  calculated ;  but  the  output  of 
each  man  in  the  bridge  shop,  forge  and  eye-ba.r  shop  was  calcu- 
lated only  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  i>ound8  handled  in  each, 
of  those  departments. 

Cost  of  Erecting  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Bridges. — The  average  cost 
per  ton  of  the  bridges  erected  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Ry.,  in  1907,  all  of  which  were  on  the  main  line  of  this  railway, 
and  consequently  made  it  necessary  to  contend  with  all  trains  was 
as  follows : 

Per  ton. 

Trusses.  984  tons  erected J4.63 

Girders,   2,784    tons  erected 5.49 

I-beams,  2,837  tons  erected ;...;.......;;  ......"■..... .        2.88 

All  the  girders  and  I-beams  were  erected  with  steam  wreclter 
and  through  spans  with  the  derrick  car.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
girder  work  cost  more  than  the  trusses,  the  reason  for  this  being 
that  a  good  part  of  the  girder  work  was  on  second  track,  where  one 
girder  had  to  be  cut  apart  and  moved  to  the  outside  and  a  heavier 
girder  set  in  its  place.  The  bridge  gang  traveled  over  a  territory 
of  5,000  miles  and  the  cost  of  moving  was  also  charged  to  the 
bridges.     The  riveting  was  done  by  hand. 

Falsework  for  a  Railway  Bridge.* — The  new  Havre  de  Grrce 
bridge  for  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  In  Maryland  of  255  ft.  and  one 
of  192  ft.,  is  a  double  track  deck  truss  structure  about  4,115  ft. 
long  composed,  of  one  280-ft.  swing  span  and  17  fixed  spans  from 
192  ft.  to  255  ft-  long.  The  swing  span  and  the  8  fixed  spans  wert 
fabricated  and  erected  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  The  swing 
span  was  erected  up  and  down  stream  on  the  fender,  and  the  fixed 
spans  were  erected  on  pile  trestle  falsework.  The  construction  of 
the  falsework  triestle,  the  method  of  its  erection,  and  the  total  and 
unit  quantities  of  lumber  used  are  given  in  this  article  from  data 
furnished  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Lofland.  (]reneral  Manager  of  Erection, 
American   Br!dge  C!o.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

•Abstracted  from  Enffineering-Contracting,  June  5,  1907,  but 
omitting  the  drawings. 
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■  Under  tMe' shore  span-  ClO'S'  ft") '  a"  fal&fe^&Vk- "dt  frarrled  bents 
constructed  was  employed.  In  deeper  water  pile  bents  were  used 
with  the  caps  directly  on  the  pile  tops  alid  every  other  panel  braced. 
The  number  of  piles  in  a  bent  was  increased  with  the  Increase  in 
the  depth  of  water;  for  s^ris  2,  3',  8  and  9  six  plle'lDents  were  usedv 
and  for  spans  4  and  7  eight  pile  bentfe,  while  spans  5  and  6'  had 
double  bents  of  eight  piles  each.  The  8-pile  double  bentS  were  two 
bents  of  8  piles  each,  the  bents  beihg  Spaced  4'  ft.  c.  to  cr  The 
longitudinal  bracing  was  universally  4x8-in.  stuff  for  diagonals  and 

6x8  in.  stuff  for  horizontals. '  'j;';^    ''*']   .'■.'"'''.""•,■ 

The  method  of  construction  was  to"  drive 'the  piles  tpr  all  n^ne 
spans  complete,  then  to  complete  the  falseworks  for  the  first  -fivel 
fepans  and  finally  to  transfer  the  caps  and  bracing  to  spanS' 6',' ^,' 
8  and  9  from  preceding  spans  as  fast  as  these  'were  erected,  .mie 
piles  ran  from  50  to  90  ft.'  in- length  and  were  driven  to  a  pene- 
tration of  25  ft.  in  all  Spans  except  5'  and  6i  'Where  a  penetration 
ef  only  20  ft.  Was  permitted.  The  schiedu-le  of  piles  for  the  several 
spans  iwas'-as  toWcnrmiv  -U'  T'.;a.i'r,  ■-..  ■■■■.    /■••..  '-,!.:i 

Spans.  ,  No.  piles.  "^otattfrt.'-tt/" 

2-^:. ..:..::... :T:^r^. :<^. C^  \i  ■    ?,;;(Tn- 

8-4 I'UiA  /."J  1  /!<•'  i'8  -..' F,'. 

4-5 ,«->£.  ..jU.k^..  •.1^04  i,:!-Mi 

|:^  •  •  T  •  'C  •(! j-i V  -iS&lAi&S  V^ '  •. '. ':  .4||  1  li^OO 

1-^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'...  .  .  .        64  4' 400 

8-9 48  2,760 

9-10 48  2,880 

Tcrtal .::;.;;.;.  ;;;...■  576      .^  40,430 

There  were,,  therefore,;  about  .18/ llifc,fe.*f. piling  used  for,  lineal 
foot  of  span,  not  counting  the  posts  in  the  pier  bents.       /,,;,.j  {„,,. 

The  falseworks  were  prpportioned  for  a  maximum  C4?R9^trfttfi|<i 
live  load  at  one  corner  of  the  traveler  of  35,000  lbs. ;  it  was  also' 
proportioned  for  the  following  panel  loadS;;  192-ft.  span,  dead  load 
due  to  steel  superstructure,  45,000  lbs.,  live  load  due  to  hauling 
eut  materials.  24,000  lbs,;  2557ft.  spans,  dead  load,  79,000  lbs.,  live 
load,  35,000  lbs.  As  stated  above,  caps  and  braojpg  for  spans, 2.. 
3,  4  and  5  were  reared  in  spans  6,  7,, 8. and;  9.  ;  The,t9ta4,j;gJ§fyvrofk 
In  addition  to  piling  fWaf*.AbPAi.    :.i  .:^  /I    ,.:;  •!..!  —j-i    ? 

Span.     Description.!  li! 'a  e^-ini  Jliwb  >  >■■,  /-.  at   ..iFt.RM*. 

IJ2 — Bents   and    brafclArgli.  w;<  f..  ^iTiJiA. .:  . .• . .  i  .U>.  i>t«<ui.r  •  .22;r(2ft 

2r3 — Cape  and   bracing.  -„  >i..-*,  .18 •;«!»» ww-sriT-  •  t^no^  •.»>  •:•  •  •  •      J5'H2 

icI-gtpri^Jd  KfS|:r':«c^r^K:i'K:t;:j^?^7t:r::::.:  io:lS 

1(.  11(^1 '..^'i^yiiD fT       >ifv/ •  .'i:':     iliBSii  ,<»Uq.no  J>e>wi'»  HVi.,.,^u„„ 

imrA'^M  -Afr  'i:-,' •■• -.rr  •-r.-i •,•  V)T..'j/rf-:fh* Mrr .v.ik : n' •r.v.v-.v.jtn'  •-,;; 

*'thli"r6la?'lW^^&iiiiii^  6f' tTje'^ISm'bft"  ffpftae' ifcs«f>  of  itlW  ^IW 
b%rt¥s'.'''''^'th^fe  poSts"^l'e  12x12' Hnkraieid'  averafee  4t)ou^  4l'<ft;'W 
length;  there  are  four  posts  to  eafeh  bent  arid  17' b'^tS.-'' They  COrt^ 
tain,  therefore,  492,X  ^  X,17  =  33,456.ft.  B.  M-,  which,  added  to  the 
above  total, 'gives 'h2f,lSi9' 'ft.' 'B.''M';,  or  eO'h.'B. 'W.  per  IJneai  foot 
of   bridge    (river   spans).      The   total  weight   of  ste61   in   tttt;   rlver 
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tvaa  1&.000  tons,  ao  tbat  ther^*  we£e  uaedift.14  ltnrfti>'«e  pMlhg 
•nd 'about  iU-l  ft.  B.  AL  of  falsework  timber- per  ton  of  tteeL  .  ,:  ■ 
>  OMt  of  a  Steer  Railway  Bridge  and  F6urd»tlofn*.-^Mr.  VT;  A.' 
Rog«t-«  givos  liti'  following  &\x.i  r^lfttive  td  ^rectirtg  a  4-BiJaft'-ifnglB 
tifelblcl>ride«'n(NP08s  CJrand  Rirer.  Iii..i6r't*ie  C.  M.  A  Sti  P.'  Ry.  tn 
1895.  Th*»  4  spans  w*»r»  138  ft.  long  each,  and  weighed  178.6<H>i 
lb«  «n.  -  dbne"  by  company  ftvcee  at  the  f dfWw- 

Ing  cos: 

I         s  ;W».?o.c....  so(r.9tt 

N34.99 

;:i>.oo 

:.,....    $;^s;'l.Su 

Material     .; *    4J">.24 

wr   V13-..T  vj  •,.-»•.!.  »^-^t..f^.. .-,•:- .-     -ST. 00 


talii  s^V^Cfe  ". ; .'. : . . ., J ,. , . .  ,. .,  ... .' ,     40.00 

?     747.24 


•..:!ii>er    grwiagej  ., .  .*     bul.40 
.  .  ......\.:  .  :  .r.  .....    1,773.00 


'iouu .:....... $2,374.40 

Stonework  Three  Masonry  Pifrs — 

343.080    lbs.    fltooe,'.,. .v.  ...  .  .  .^,|2.'"- '    •' 

■"I    sacks  cement    •£,•..,%•  *TTr!\nnrj-,*'-vf;- sii. 

Miscellaneous   material  '. TV!'!*}??:. . .'.  ?. 

Labor     o   .        •  '. 


Total     ?.3,74T.30 

Iron   Superstructure — 

*■■  700.009    lbs.    wrought    Iron $17,216.91 

;         n.K.tS?  lbs.   cast   iron    ... .' :.  195.43 

Miscellaneous     Ji<ft8  <j  I  .>j   i>3 

Labor  erecting    ^-^ » » t  ••-.•.»•  •     4j.*55!.?7      .,_ 

Trato    service-  . . ...  Jit*  ?.  Ji>. .-:  Itl.  S>X  .C^-i^^'SS^.Tr  f^'  f^ 

Total ?1?.483.15    ,     „ 

Floor—']     -- „.■  .  j  ,f."i,'" 

Materiala  r  .  S.:..:.........:.:.^^.J,l  ^ .  ^  I  i  '  ^  i  i . . . ".ll^OgLSa         ►: 

I^bor 292.82 

Total  .....  r. . : n^.  .*ri . *l*^.*iT .  K".\  1^  i:34?.i4   ' ; •  ^ 

Moving   the   Spana — .  .  :    '       ■         :  ' 

Material*^ . .:;....:;.; ..•;:..•.•.;;;.■ . ."4" ', iSMi    '.  ' 

,      Labor    .......;:.•:..•;;,.;..:...■..:.•.•.."•    ■'Sfi'.flS 

Train   servfce , »..••. -^ — .^  •  •  •  58.20 

Totat  J..  w>.............. .........  ./.,|.|^  J  716.81  .      r 

Removing;  oi^  .pile    piers,,  pulling .  pile«,':fj       >    r   .,  .    3 

and    removing    falsework. , ....-  IH  jfiS^.-OSi  ,.ii 

RemoviRg    driftwood     (burning) 938.^8 

gg^eS'^t?. .:::::::::::::;  :?::^: -i:itl1S^-*--^ 

.':•■■  ..)S'     i-:      ■■  '-.     r 

Grand    total     ;.|37a48.22 

Thto.ls  equivalent  -to  nearly  |70  per  lliu   ft   for  the  552  lln.  fL 
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The  first  item  of  falsework  Includes  taking  down  4  old  Howe  truss 
bridges.  The  falsework  item  amounts  to  ?6.53  per  lin.  ft.,  and  is 
equivalent  to  0.5  cts.  per  lb.  of  iron  in  the  bridge.  The  erection  of 
the  iron  cost  0.29  ct.  per  lb.,  which  added  to  the  0.5  ct.  makes  a 
total  of  about  0.8  ct.  per  lb.  for  erection  and  falsework,  or  fl6 
per  ton. 

The  stone  ma.sonry  required  4,800  lbs.  of  stone  in  the  rough  per 
cu.  yd.,  and  cost  58.04  per  cu.  yd.,  of  which  ?4.87  was  labor. 

The  floor,  or  deck,  cost  $22.22  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.,  or  $2.44  per 
lin.  ft.  for  labor  and  materials,  of  which  $0.52  per  lin.  ft  was  for 
labor. 

The  four  spans  were  erected  on  the  old  piers  and  subsequently 
moved  30  ft.  lengthwise  on  rollers  riding  on  temporary  plate  girder 
spans;  the  cost  of  this  moving  was  $179  per  span,  or  O.'l  ct.  per  lb. 
It  took  6^  days  to  move  the  spans,  although  it  took  only  15  mins. 
to  pull  a  span  from  the  old  pier  to  the  new,  using  a  locomotive. 

Engineering  was   3%    of   the'  total   cost. 

Cost  of  a  Steel  Bridge  of  155-ft.  Span. — The  following  data  ap- 
peared in  Engineering-Contracting,  Apr.  3,  1907,  and  relate  to  the 
cost  of  building  a  steel  railway  bridge  of  155  ft.  span  (total  weight 
131  tons),  to  take  the  place  of  an  old  Howe  truss  bridge.  Two  con- 
crete abutments  on  pile  foundations  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,600 
each,  or  $5,200  for  both  abutments.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
about  this  abutment  work,  so  its  cost  will  not  be  given  in  detail. 
All  work  was  done  by  "company  forces,"  and  the  Itemized  cost  is 
given   below. 

Wages  were  $3.40  per  10-hour  day  for  foreman,  $2.50  for  bridge- 
men,  and  $2.00  for  laborers.  The  engineman  on  the  hoisting  en- 
gine received  $2.50  a  day,  and  the  fireman  received  $2.00.  In  trav- 
eling to  and  from  the  site  of  the  work,  the  time  of  the  men  amount- 
ed to  16  days. 

Time  traveling,    16   days,   at   $2.50 $      40.00 

Erecting  Traveler — 

3   days  at   $3.40    ....... $10.20 

30  days  at  $2.60    75.00 

9  days  at  $2  18.00 

$    103.20 

Rigging   Slocka  and   Tackle   on   Traveler — 

%    day  at  $3.40    '. .$     1.70 

6   days  at  $2.50    15.00 

1%  days  at  $2   .... 3.00 

$      19.70 

Loading  Engine  on  Derrick  Car  for  Erection — 

%  day  at  $3.40  .......;;.■....•..■.......$  1.70 

6  days  at  $2.60  .................. 15.00 

l%cfay«at$2..„,., 3^^      ^^^^ 

Taking  Traveler  Down^- 

1  day  at  $3.4fr. $  3.40- 

6  days  at  $2.50 15.00 

2  days  at  $2 *..*...' 4.00 

Jl  .!:]•  -i    .}]■  .([M  TOC  0,?  ■rfxr.'-.;;  $   22.40 
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■Pkfkinff    Up    Tools   After   SfMkrtfcH*-^  '  "'  ?""'" ""  i^  "i  iX 

•'i#  «Mys  at   »2.60    .....t^ $       KKf*-?    i<^ 

l7«loadini/  Bridge  Steel —  i   ..s  ^^^ 

2%  days  at  $3.40 $     8.70 

19   days  at    $2.60 47.50 

6  days  at  $3 13.00 

;  $     es.jo 

PaHftfng  Inacceaaible  Partr  wifh   Txco  Coats — 

g  days  at   $2.50 S   20. On 

14    days   at    $2 -vn; 

$       4S.00 

Erecting   Bridge   TruMea — 

6    davs   at    $3.46 $   20.40 

..c      ..-...,     ,,     t  -  -,,.  240.00 

12  «'►  '■■■ii 

$    287.40 

Remtyving  Old  Deck  andLP<mif  Be»t»  to  Erect  Fioor  Sjfatem — 

1  dar  at  $3.40 i     3.40 

9  dais  at  $2.$e.;.«... 22. "iu 

;■ ;    ■;  ■■  •  s     2:..;»o 

Putting   in    Steel  ^6<ir  Sttatem  — 

2  davs    at    $3.40     ?  '^  «0 

32   day*   at    $fi.5». >l.:5 

2  days  at  $2 4.vo 

2^    days    (englnmnen)    at   $2.&0 *^.25 

$    103.2O 

Getting  tools,  etc.,  reiutv  ptt  riveting— 

4  days  at   $2.50^!...^.....,^..............  $      10.00 

Riveting'^  

40    davs    at    $S.  ....'S.'liJ^'.:. $120.00 

40  daj-js  at  $2.50 . ". ".  •.■.:•.•.•.•.;•.•. I0«.o« 

9     days    (blacksmith)    at    $3 27.00 

$  '»47/00 

Putting  in  MacAtne  Pit-B9lta-^''    •  h   .  ..>  :  c-r. 

2  davs  at   $3.40 1     6.80  xj 

8  days  at  $2.50    . .  -  r»  . . ..,  - .  *  .-'^^ii. ,-:.  •>_  ' 20.00 

Timber  Deck — Handling   Ties — 

%  day  at  $3.40 S  ITO 

3  davs   at    $2.50 7,50 

1    day   at   $2    2.u0 

Framing   Ties — 

1   day  at  $3.40 $     3.40 

5  days  at  $2.50 12. r." 

4  days  at  $2    SOU 


?       26.80 


11.20 


?       23.90 
Placing  and.  Fitting   Ties — 

1   day  at   $3.40 .$     340 

7  days  at  $2.50....-...:. 17.50 

'   v'i  i.riv.   v.i  $      20.90 

Framing  and  Fittinffr^uartt.-Bail —  * 

1  day  at   $3.40 J     3^0. 

4    davs   at    $2.50    -         l«.e0'-     ' 

2  days  ai  $2 -^       4*<Ml  - 

;  -J    •       ^      I'-^O 

Boring  and  Bolting  Guard  Rait  anA  Tj^a — 

8  days  at  $2.5^  ...............  ^.  .1  ^ $      20.00 

Total    labor    on    sujpetstruetufjs^  .^HJI^jj^. . |l,125.(rtt,7' 
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This  is  equivalent  to  practically  $7.30  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge, 
or  $8.59  per  ton.  The  labor  cost  per  ton  of  bridge  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

■ir  7{    '         •  Per  ton. 

General   labor.;  $2i.S    SI. 64 

Unloading    steel,    168.20     52 

Painting    inaccessible    parts,    $48,  .^^-ct. 37 

Removing   old   deck,    $25.90. .20 

Erecting  trusses   and    floor   system,-  $390.70 2.98 

Riveting   and  machine   bolts,   $283.80.  ; . 2  17^ 

Timber  deck  work,  $93.40 71 


-MS,    or    vv:      - -^'•y<!Ai 


Total    ....... ......V^^W:......:... .$8.59, 

Strictly  speaking,  the  items  of  labor  on  the  timber  deck  should 
not  be  charged  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  work  on  the  steel  portion 
of  the  bridge.  The  labor  on  the  ties  and  guard  rails,  it  will  be 
seen,  amounted  to  60  cts.  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  charge  for  fuel  used  by  the  hoisting  engine,  nor  for 
transportation  charges  on  the  engine  and  materials  for  the  ti-aVeler. 
The  hoisting  engine  was  in  use  9  days,  so  that  the  fuel  item  could 
not  have  exceeded  $30,  and  was  doubtless  much  less. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  total  cost  of  this  steel  bridge 
on  its  concrete  abutments: 

Two  concrete  abutments $  5,200.00 

Removing  old  bridge    200.00 

Falsework 1,220.00 

Bunk    house 40.00 

Materials  in  superstructure 7,200.00  ■ . : 

Labor  erecting  superstructure 1,125.00 

Engineering  and  inspection  •".■.'.•.■.■.■..."... 585.00 

Total     .,'.....'...... \ '..'... $15,570.00' 

This  is  practically  $100  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge,  Including  cost 
of  abutments.  

It  wjll.  be  noted  that  the  false  work  cost  about  $8  per  lineal  foot 
of  bridge',  and  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  the  labor  cost  of 
erecting  the  bridge;  but  this  cost  of  $1,220  for  false  work  included 
both  labor  and  material's;  Tlie  cost  of  false  work  for  ordinary 
bridges  like  this  can  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  a 
pile  trestle,  unless  the  height  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  bridge  above 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  so  great  as  to  necessitate  building  one  or 
more  decks  of  framed   bents  on   top   of   the   pile  bents. 

Cost  of  a  Steel  Bridge  of  180-ft.  Span.* — In  our  last  issue  we  gave 
details  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a  railway  bridge  of  155  ft.  span. 
The  general  remarks  relating  to  that  bridge  also  apply  to  the  one 
discussed  in  this  article.  Both  bridges  were  through  spans,  riveted 
trusses,  on  concrete  ijiers,  erected  by  company  forces.  This  180-ft. 
bridge  had  a  total  weight  of  172  tons.  The  cost  of  erecting  the 
bridge  was  as  follows: 

Building  Traveler — 

1%   days,'  foreman,  at  $3.40.,  ..-..,...„.  .$     5.10 
11  days,  carpenters,  at  $2.50.  .':V.  ?r.H-'.V.i      27.50 


32.60 
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Erecting  Traveler—^       , 

1V4    days,  foreman,  at   13.4" %     5.10 

12   days,   carpenters,  at   $2.aU 30.00 

10  days,  laborers,  at  $2.23 22.50 

%  day.  work  train  at  |2a.  .^yH-y»»a>«nf>t>  ^^-^^  Tn'i^ 

Rigging  Traveler  tcith  BTpclct,  Tackle,  et^.-rr:. 

H4    days  at  43.40 , .....|^    5.10 

10  days  at  %2.50  ...,^..,li.iii.^i!,^,^U^.^     26.00 
10  days  at    »2.2*-~i 22.50 


Taking  Douin  Travels — 

Vi    ilav   at   JS.-IO.-. I     l.T" 

5'  <      .      ...w . ._, J2.50 

u                       -.-'>.  ^ ^ ..  ^ ,-.  ^  t i..i^'.  .'i'i  .1-. ,'.  ''ll.K 
1  :.  .ry~englneer,  at  |3 3.00 


£&«&' 


Gathering  Up  To6l»,  Engine,  .etc.,  ^fter  Erecting —  t 

1  dav  at  $3.40 .....;. ...■.•.-.;..  .|     3.40 

a  da>-s  at  J:r.5" ...........•.•.•.-.•:.•.■.      12.50 

3    days   at    $2.23 6.75 

1  day,  work  train,  at  $25 -rrUiiX  .Vllv     S5;e« 


RaiMng  Derrick  for  UnlofHiing-  Bridge  Materiala — 

%    day  at   $3.40,....  ..•..•..;.•;:;.•.  .:....$  1.70 

2%  days  at  Si.oO ; . . ..:'.. . .  6.25 

3    days   at    $2.25 '.  A  .  .  .  .  6.75 

1  hour,   stationary  engineer,   at   30c .30 

1   hour,  work  train,   at   $2.50 2.50 

Building  Pjatform  for  Bridge  Materials — 

1  day  at  $3.40 $  3.40 

8  days  at  $2.50 20.00 

10   days,  laborers,  at   $2.25 22.50 


Unioading^  Bridge  Steel — 

2%    days   at    $3.40.. $  8.5© 

7  davs  at  $2.50.., , ,,*, 17.50 

14  days  at  $2.25,,-- ,... 31.50 

21^  daj-8,  stationary  engineer,  at  $3 7.50 

1    day,    work    train    — ; . .  -  35.00 

Painting  Inaccessible  Parts,  Tuo  Coats — 

6  days  at  $3.40    .... $  20.40 

4  days  at  $2.50 10.00 

21    days  at   $2.25. v. 47.25 


47.CI 


17.50 


45.90 


89.00 


'7.65 


Unloading  and  Placing  Stationarj;  Engine  for  Erecting  Bridge—* 
y^   day   at   $3.40 ........,-., $     1.70 


4  davs  at  $2.50 10.00 

4  days  at  $2.25 9.00 

1    day,   stationary   engineer 3.00 


23.70 


Erecting  Steel  Trusses — 

a    days   at    $3.40 $17.20 

40   davs    at    $2.50     100.00 

40  days    at    $2.25    90.00 

5  days,  stationary  engineer,  at  $3.00 15.00 

1  dav,  work,  train   25.00 

$  247  20 
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Taking  Out  Pony  Bents  to  Erect  Floor  System, — 

2%    days  at    ?2.50 ..•...;.,...$     6.25 

2    days   at    $2.25 ............        4.50 


Putting  ijv  Steel  Floor  System —  '•''  -■''''J'' 

5  daiys  ^t  ?3.40. s  17.20 

30    days   at    $2.50. .:.........;  .'.Hr'**.  .liVV     75.00 

26   days  at   $2.25 (;;.      58.50 

4  days,  stationary  engineer,  at  $3.... 12.00 


!  9       10.75 


Riveting — 

50  days  at   $3 $150.00 

60    days   at    $2.50 150.00 

32  days  at  $2.25 71.00 

15   days,    blacksmith, .  ^t.  $2.^0. 37.50 

Putting  in  Machine  Fit  Bolts — 

1   day  at   $3 $     3.00 

4    days    at    $2.50     10.00 

9    days   at    $2.25.... 20.25 


$       162.70 


Timler  Decle — Framing  Ties — 

1%    days   at    $3.40 $  5.10 

8    days   at    $2.50 20.00 

4    days   at    $2.25 9.00 


$    4OS.50 


33.25 


Placing  and  Fitting  Ties — 

1    day  at   $3.40    $     3.40 

21/2    days   at    $2.50 6.25 

9  days  at  $2.25 20.25 

■',■■'     ')\5liHtV  tm' — : — ■»   :v'. 
Framing  and  Fitting  Guard  Rail —  ,  ;     > 

1   day  at   $3.40... .■..".■„'.'.'.■. J.J. .  .$   3.40 

4    days    at    $2.50 ^L^.ti.is...      10.00 

4   days  at  $2.25 .....        9.00 


34.10 


22.40 


Boring  and  Bolting  Guard  Rail  and  Ties —  ;         ^,. 

7   days  at    $2.50.. $  17.50 

1  day  at  $2.25 2.25 


$       19.75 


Taking   Out   Old  Deck — 

Va   day  at  $3.40   $  1.70 

1    day   at    $2.50.  .  .-.-.uui-^ . .  iJpi 2.50 

1%   days  at  $2.aft...... .......,,, 3.35$         7.55 


Total   labor    ,, $1,461.25 

_^This  Is  equivalent  to  $8.10  per  lin.  ft.  of  bridge,  or  $8.48  per  ton. 

It  will  be  seen  that  It  took  50  days  of  labor,  including  foreman, 
but  excluding  work  train  crew,  to  erect  the  bridge,  thus  making 
the  average  wage  about  $2.60  per  day  of  10  hours. 

In'  comparing  "labor  costs  per  unit  of  work  done,  it  is  always 
well  to  state  the  average  wage  paid,  for,  otherwise,  serious  errors 
may  be  made  In  comparing  unit  costs  given  only  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Wages  have  been  rising  so  rapidly  within  recent  years  that 
the  necessity  of  stating  tlie  average  wage  is  more  urgent  than  ever. 

The  wages  of  the  foreman  constituted  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
wages    p^d; 
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'    The  cost  per  ton  for   erecting  this  bridge  may  be   summarixed 

as  follows: 

Per  ton- 

PreparinK  and  dismantling  plant.  |31g.50 $1.85 

Unloading   steel,    $8» .52 

Painting  inaccessible  parts,   177.65 46 

Erecting   trusses  and  floor   system.    1420.65 ..45 

Riveting  and   maciUne  bolting,    1441.75 :;.55 

Timber  deck  work,    $113.70..... 66 


•      Total ?8.48 

It  wfll  be  seen  that  the  work  on  the  timber  deck  co«£  63  cents  per 
Un.   ft.   of  bridge. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bridge  on  concrete  abutments  with  pile 
foundations  was  as  follows: 

Two  concrete  abutments,  materials  and  labor %  4,700 

Muierials    for    suptrsiructure    . .<....» 9,500 

Liibor    erecting    superstiaicture.'. . . . .  4,,,..^ 1,461 

Falsework  and  removal  of  old  bridge. 2,800 

Engineering  and  superintendence   ....,..._...,... <^,w  .. .        'STO 

Total .  .7-i  .^  .'.,.,  ..118.831 

Thfs  Is  practically  $105  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge,  inchidlog  abut- 
ments. 

Cost  of  Two  Steel  Truss  Bridoes  of  180-ft.  Span,  and  One  Plat* 
Lattice  Girder  Bridge  of  100-ft.  Span.* — In  our  issue  of  April  10,  we 
gave  the  Retailed  cost  of  erecting  a  steel  bridge  of  180  ft.  span. 
The  following  data  relate  to  two  spans,  also  of  180  fc  each,  on 
which  the  labor  of  erection,  cost  was  very  much  less  per  ton  than 
the  cost  given  in  our  issue  of  April  10.  This  difference  appears  to 
have  been  due  to  better  management  and  more  efBcIent  workmen  on 
the  work  about  to  be  described.  These  two  180-ft.  spans  were 
erected  by  a  contractor,  and  the  costs  are  the  actual  costs  to  the 
contractor,  exclusive  of  contractor's  profits.  The  bridges  were 
single  track,  through,  riveted  trusses  erected  with  a  traveler.  The 
average  force  engaged  was  as  follows: 

1  General    foreman    at 15.00  |  5.00 

1  Carpenter   foreman   at 4.00  4.00 

1   Sub-foreman    at    3.50  3.50 

7  Riveters,    etc.,    at 3.25  22.75 

10  Bridgemen  at 3.00  30.00 

8  Carpenters   at 2.7S,  ,         ^.00 

3  Laborers  at    ...,.,:........;.....  2.50  7.50 

1  Stationary    engineman    iat '..'..    S.35  3.25 

1  Water  t)oy  at ^.  .< .  .1. .  .1.^0  1.50       r. 


33  Total   men    ....|'3.00         J99.50 


c 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  wage  paid  was  $3  per  day  of 
10  hours,  as  compared  with  $2.60  on  the  bridge  described  in  our 
issue  of  April  10.  No  attempt  was  made  to  record  the  exact  co«t 
of  each  item  of  the  work,  but  account  was  kept  of  the  number  of 
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pien  and  the  number  of  days  required  to  perform  each  iterh  o^'ihe 
work,  and  the  average  wage  was  assumed  to  be  %'i  per  man  day. 

Preparatory  Work— -.:.i^^l   .-niiiq  yn-i  uj-  -nlMiii^y^H 

'50  Man  days  Itravelmg  .at  13...,. 'v i?iLli6»©'.0^ 

50  Man  days  erecting  traveler  and  derricks  at  ^3      150.00 

12   Man  .days  taking  down  same .         30.00 

40  Man  days  removing  old  floor  at  f  3.  ;■....'.■. .     -    120.^6 
20  Man  days  unloading,  steel- add  tiefe^ .  iHvV^.  i'l-'SlP  ■i«*<W,W) 
Steel   Work —  i>  t,.T      » 

70  Man  days  putting  in  new  steel  floor  system  at 

?3 ..- 210f^0  ' 

100  Man  days' erecting' steel  trusses  at  %Z. . . .  ...^       300.00 

125  Man    days   riveting ...v^^O'."-   175.46  •''■' 

,^,  ^imber  Deck — :,:,     .,tn)iti>o   no    asbiid  alili   lo  iso!*   Inipi jiiiT 
20  Man   days   framing   ties  at    |3.:*v»lIol.8J!.,a.s'»|Kn<i»J«llnuol 

30  Man  days  laying  floor  at  $3 ..,..,..,       90.00 

Painting- — ■  ■     ■•    -.  :!'.i,ri",>:.;  •.;'■  lof!-.',  (.vrT 

46  Man  days,  first  coat. 138. bo 

42  Man   days,   second  coat 126.00 


Total   labor    . .-.  ..-..•...  ;Vi'r4'.";'.'l'.'  l^*'.': ?l,815.o6 

Wear  of  tools,  ropes,  etc. 100.00 

Coal  for  -engine  and  blacksmltlr.*.  .•.'.'.•.•,•..•..■.■.  ,;.•.         70.00 


-Uu<-.    Total 'I'.  .':*?.  ,'^.^.'.i:'5Vf?i^.''??'l,985.0O 

The  steel  in  each  of  the  two  bridges  weighed  170  tons,  .on  340  tons 
fai  both  bridges,  or  1,800  lbs.'  per  lin  ft.  Summarizing  the  cost  of 
erection,  we  have: 

'  Per  ton. 

Lost   time  traveling,    5150 $0.44 

Erecting  and   taking   down  plant;    5186 0.55 

Removing  old   floor   system,    5120. 0.35  ' 

Unloading  steel  and  ties,   560 ;^*«!J.w>  ,Hi<-  tisft4%viid 

Steel    work,    5885 , .  »,..«»..  .,rZ.&P    ,  j« 

Timber  deck  work,    51-50. . . . ; i . ?L  K'*?^?.  .^W«  '*'** 

on;    Painting,  5264    .  ii-. «i>ii;iu  ^vn.  jvvi  .aviyilXn<X\  A  :i<iOVf»'jew 

'  "CoaX    570    ^..^...\ n-.,..%^/vf 0-2(J 

«,riT   .Tn'i.>i}   I.  ajivr.  MJotnO  BtHnun  iKn-^^h  ■'"     '.-.r: 

Total .....;  8WixIl<iX  »Ji  .^H'V '55.«4 

The  above  does  not  include  the  cost  of  erecting  the  falsework, 
but  It. includes  the  item  of  "removing  old  floor  system"  or  the^  wood- 
en bridge  which  was  replaced  by  the  new  steel  bridge. 

It '  will  be  noted  that  the  labor  on  the  timber  deck  of  the  new 
bridge  cost  only  5150,  which  is  equivalent  to  40  cts.  per  lin.  ft. 
This, -is  about  twjo-thirds  the  cost  of  similar  work  given  in  our  ,issue 
of  April  1 0.  In  f ict  the  whole  cost  of  erection  was  correspondingly 
less  In  thllS  bridge  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  daily  wages 
averaged  15  per  cent  higher.  A  comparative  study  of  this  sort  will 
frequently  disclose  unsuspected  fnefi^ciency  of  men  and  foremen. 

Wd  shall  next  c6risider  the  cost  of  erecting'  a  steel  plate  lattice 
girder  of  100  ft.  span.  This  girder  was  erected  by  company  forced; 
and  It  replaced  a  wooden  bridge.  The  weight  of  the/  steel  was  ^2 
tons,  or  1,640  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  It  was  erected  by  a  force  of  18  men 
in   10  days,   including  2   days  spent  in  ti^velirig,  and  the  Avfefege 


wage  paid  was  $3.18  per  day,  including  the  foremen- in.itbe  a^er* 
age.  ,  TbQ  foremeA's  wages  amounted  to  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
was€»»  jpafd.  w^hich  waS  ah'  UrtOiiiAfly  ■Hii^h' 'j^rceiitage.  Th*  irate 
of  wages  were  as  follows: 

General   foreman.   jfi.  ItiUii.  ^  i.ttt. 

Sub- foreman    3.&0 

yt;rs    of    riveta > 3.25 

IJMrs  of  rirets.-.  ...-..•.  ....•••..•.•...•..•..•.•.•. 3.60 

kerup  of   rivets.  .•  :iii::it:  : : : :  :...:.:'. ."; 8.00 

igemen-  ;;.;.-.  1 1 :  ti<  >  m-.v.'.-.-.-.*.-. ...  .■••... . ; ; .  Z.V^ 

Carpenters     2.75 

Stationary;   englneman    ... ........ ........... ...  .>|,)„'^.25 

Time    Traveling — 

2    lavs    at     15.00  "  ""f*^*;**"* 

'   .;.vs    at     3.50  7.00 

•     .>^>^..^.. 5L25  39.00 

it     ,,.,,,',.... 5.00.  &4.00 

,   6   aL    2«7&  ll.fl0 


38  days  total  at    ?"  18  Si£l.fO 

Rigging —                                                                      "if,  ,.    ' 

1   dav    at $iC66'  $    'S.OO 

1  day    at         3.50  3.50 

4  days    at     , . . . .    3.66  ■  -'(43.00 

6  days    at 3.00  18.00 

12  days  total  at    f3  •^■' 

Loading   TQofs-r 

2  days   at '  .1 1'l. S.".. ':. .\  .'. .'..■.'.':'. .'.".'.  f. .  JolOO 
2  days  at 3.50 

5  days  at  ...-r-^  .....> n^  .w. .  ...i.  .i.<-. ^^  . . .  -^2^ 

5  days  at  "..:.. .^jnJ, 

14  days  total   at ..13.46; 

Steel   Work — Erecting   Girders —  .a    t1  r, 

1  day   at  7. :  .'.|ffi#^'! 

1  day    at  k>«,,  ,-.«►.  .=  .,8.56. 

4   days  at  j,,,,.  „  .,,,...  3.25 

6  days  at 7::\r. .'....  3.00 

-r- .    .  at  wit   lo    J  Jal^ ' 

12  days    at :... ISlSO         139,90 

Erecting  Floor  System — 

1  day    at    15.00  f     5.00 

1  day   at    w  ;;...*./.*..;.•....■..........• .-  -3.50^    ,  "        3.50 

10  days  at    . i ;  .  -3.25    '  32.50 

12  dSiys  at 3.00'  '36.00 


%  lO.-J 

•■•7.00 

,   :     .le.ij 

15.00 

t 

L\-    $   4&.25 

•o 

i 

u 

■'•      f      5.00 

■:1 

3.50 

.;t 

13.00 

-    f 

18.00 

24   days   total   at    |3.21 |   77.00 

Riveting—                                                      ^;f,    j-t    ..f  ".  >  - 

2  days  at   ,,,.$S.ob  |  10.00 

3  days    at    ..,.....,,  Z.SO  ■  7.00 

18  days    at    , 3.25  58.50 

20  days    at    3.00 •■  60.00 

^uZOd    Ij  aiiJi..    Ia.i:    '  

42  days  total  at ....,...,,vi3.23-  $135.50 

Timber  Deck —         • -jk.'!'.-  -^      .    i 

6  days  framing  ties  af $2.75  1  14,59 

12  days  laying  floor  at.  ...„■.„.•. -.w^. •..-...   2;T5  'S3.00 


18  days  total  at    ..,(M.4^*4^./>i»U»4i^|i&7S-n      $  4S.M 
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Painting— 

10  days  at $3.25  %  32.50 

10  days  at   ..'..'-.''.';;  ii'; ;'..';'.  .Iv.".   3.00'  30.00 

:awoIlol  8i5  eTjv,    ■■ 

20  days  total  at   ;  ?3;12  ""    '  |  62.50 

Total  labor   ....,.,..,.  .$572.75 

Wear  of  tools    ..•>... i-.^«>.  it  .      35.00 

Coal IIJVr.rrT-fr-^--      10-25 

Total 1618.00 

Summary — 

Per  ton. 

Traveling $121.00  $1.48 

Rigging 39.50  0.48 

Loading  tools 48.25  0.50 

Steel    work     252.00  3.08 

Timber   deck 49.50  0.60 

Painting     62.50  0.76 

Tools  and  coal    45.25  0.55 

•   Total .$618.00         $7.54 

0  ■  ■ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  work  on  the  timber  deck  was 
49%   cts.  per  lin.   ft. 

The  cost  of  building  the  false  work  is  not  included  in  tlie  above 
estimate. 

Cost  of  Erecting  a  Draw  Bridge  of  236-ft,  Span.* — This  single 
track  railway  bridge  has  a  span  of  236  ft.,  and  a  length  of  239  ft. 
over  all.  Trusses  are  16  ft.  c  to  c,  and  the  depth  of  truss  is 
uniform  and  25  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  chord  pins.  The  center  panel  Is  16  ft. 
and  the  remaining  10  panels  are  each  22  ft.  The.  bridge  is  designed 
to  be  turned  by  hand  only,  and  has  a  drum  2214  ft.  x  4%  ft.  The 
bridge  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  3,300  lbs.  per  lin.  ft. 

The   total    weight    of    the    metal    is    433,300    lbs.,    distributed    as 

follows:  '•    -' 

Lbs. 

Trusses 205,60 

Lateral  bracing   20,000 

Floor   system , 107,000 

Turntable — 

Drum    (22%   ft.  diam.) 21,400- 

Wheels  (46) 16,200 

Track 11,100 

Rack 4,900 

Tread  pla 5,200 

Gearing  and  journal  boxes 25,400 

End  lift 10,200 

End    supports 6,300 

Total    ,..,...,....,,■..!  ■ 433,300r 

*Binaineering-ColHracting^  Aug.  21,-  1-907. 
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The  Itemized  cost  (to  the  contractor)  of  erection  yttA  Am  SiAlows: 

General  Sxpetue:    . 

7.5  davs.  fhrenian  at  $5.00.  ; $   .ITno 

4i  ,!;,v«    t.ri.iw-.-men,  at  $3.00 i;;::.uO 

3  1  •  «.  at  $2.'0V.  . 68.00 

1  lan.  at   I2.0O 20.00 

i  ..„j    ...^mitb,  at   $3.00 9.00 


98.5     Total   labor,   at   $2.«7 $2«6.50 

3,000  ft.   B.  M.  in  tnw^i^r    nr   i-^r, 7&J0t 


Total     ISlllsO"'  \^^ 

Thus  $311    Includes  the  cost  of  erecting  a   derrick   to  unload  t!ii' 
steel  from  cars,  the  labor  of  making  and  erecting  tra\-eler.  " 

,  <  ,  >  4^c0o».flr.;Mealjr9rIc. 

1"    '  *  *"  $       9.^.00         <; 

-  •  wruiT  tJ "'I'o'oa    '^ 


7s  <l;ivs.    ii.  .iter.-i  an<i   Mirkers,  a't  $'.  '" 

8-t  days;,  laborers,  at   $2.00 ;..  om 

366     Total  labor,  at  $2.6.5 ,  ... , :'i;rt.00 

30  davs"  rent  of  hoisting  engW*.  dv  93.^<'  '90.00 

10  tons  coal,  at  $3.00 .  30.00 


■  TotakmmUid l.«6».«ft;   / 

.■■*'> 
The  engineman   received   the   sama^.waj^  ,fu  ^h^.,  .^-jLdgeqfteof  and 
was  classed  with  them.  ■  _  v.-        .  -        • 

8  days,  foreinan.  at  $5.^)0 $  15.09 

9  days,  bridgemen,  at  $3.00 27.00 

80  days,  painters,  at  $2.50 200.00 


92  days   total   labor $242.00 

Total  materials  and  labor $337.00 

Timber  Deck  (njm  ft.  B.  MJ: 

3  daya^  forenoan,  at  $5.00 «i«iv»jii- 1»>  ..■..-   $15-00 

26  days,    carpenters,   at    $2.75 71.50 

3  days,  laborers,  at  $2.00 6.0t) 


32  days  total   labor,  at   $2.90 $92.50 

Jt  will  be  noted  that  the  labor  of  framing  and  placing  the  timber 
deck  (i.  e.,  the  ties,  guard  rails,  etc.),  cost  $5.50  per  M.,  or  38  cts. 
per  lin.  ft.  of  bridge. 

Since  the  bridge  weighed  433,000  lbs.,  or  216.5  tons,  the  cost  pef 
ton  for  erection  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 


General  Expense:  Per  ton. 

Labor :]f:.n'.\?*^.^'^:??^t  iet^SS"""^  ti.W' 

Material  for  traveler 71.00  -'      O.iB' 

Erecting  Steel: 

Labor   $    969.00  $4.49 

Rent  of  engine 90.00  0.42 

Coal  for  engine •>'.-.^..•^•Knny-^^^ty)^ -.v^.OO  0.14 
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Painting:^  aoiy^ovj  lo  Ki^i:n.iip.ij\,  mii 

Materials ....$  95.00 

Labor ...-..•..  242.00 

Timber  deck  *«••»>  .^.  92.50 


Total   ...;,?; :,■. .n.seo.oo       $8.60 

This  work  was  done  by  a  contractor  who  received  $12  per  ,,^n 
for  erecting  the  bridge.  Practically  no  falsework  was  neces».iry, 
since  the  bridge  was  erected  upon  ^•^"<^Wr jprotff;^^^,"  which 
served  as  a  falsework.  i-^I  -,',••, rt  ■■;  .'.'    ;!    ^'\    ■ 

The  bridge  metal  cost  4  cts.  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  cars,  ready  for 
erection,  and,  since  the  contract  price  was  0.6  cts.  for  erection,  the 
total  was  4.6  cts.  per  lb.  in  place,  or  $19,931  for  the  total  super- 
structure, exclusive  of  the  timber  deck.  This  is  equivalent  to  nearly. 
$85  per  lin.  ft.  There  were  nearly  70  ft.  B.  M.  per  lin,  ft.  of 
timber  deck  (ties  and  guard  rail),  which  cost  $20  per  it.;  or  $1.40 
per   lin.   ft.    of  bridge. 

Cost  of  Erecting  Pratt  Truss  Bridges. — A  Pratt  truss  steel  rail- 
way bridge,  130  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  high,  was  built  to  re- 
place two  Howe  pony  truss  bridges,  each  65  ft.'loh9<  .-The  dolst  of 
this  work  was  as  follows :  ,  ■        ,       •       •"" 

Falsework,  materials  and  labor $174.00 

Removing    falsework 100.00 

Taking  down  two  Howe  truss  bridges 145.00 

Wa.ges  of  common  laborers  were  $1.50,  and  of  bridgemen  $2.50  a 
day. 

It  took  a  gang  of  20  men  45  hrs.  to  erect  a  200-ft.  span  Pratt 
truss  highway  bridge,  of  the  combination  type  (wooden  upper  chord 
and  posts  and  steel  lower  chord  and  diagonals),  after  the  pile  false- 
work was  in  place.  The  roadway  was  16  ft.  wide.  A  hoisting  en- 
gine was  used,  and  the  posts  were  up-ended  in  pairs  just  as  trestle 
bents  are  raised.  A  mast  was,  used  in  raising  the  upper  chord 
pieces.     There  was  no  oupper  falsework,  nor  was  a  traveler  used. 

Cost  of  Three-Plate  Girder  Bridges  of  Ten  Spans,* — The  data  in 
this  article  relate  to  three  plate  girder  (deck)  bridges,  6n  concrete 
abutments  and  piers,  having  pile  foMndatidi^ns,  built  to  replay  exist- 
ing timber  bridges.   '' '     .,,  •  .,'  "■ 

The  first  bridge  consisted  of  three  spans,  one  30-ft.  and  two  75-ft. 
girder  spans*  having- a  total  weight  of  110  tons.  The  work  was 
done  by  company  forces,  the  details  of  cost  bein^i^rfpllQWffj;  (k.^  ^t 

Moving  rigging  from  the  last  bridge —    t.:i;,ja  .i-.-^a  y.lj  ..h  a)  Hy^b 

Va   day,   foreman,   at   $3.40 >^,-..  ....$  1.70'    ,,. 

2  Vi   days,   carpenters,  at   $2.50  f,f ,. , .  »,/.,r(«,i.i-fc ^^^ 

2  days,    laborers,   at   $2.25 ... . .  .'l ; ' .  ['.'['r*! ! 7 4.50 

1  day,  stationary  engineer,  At  $y;'."".'Vt3.  .'>P.  ;<,'v'k'.  i'^. .      3.00* 

•.?>eK^(tr£'aL  I     $i6i^5 
Erecting  portals  for  lowering  the  two  76- ft.  girder  spans—    ,,  , 

1%  days  at   $3.40 i !  i . , , .  i .  i . .  i  iv^i.,; -„.).  4f,>  .;.?^5,i|/ 

6  days  at  $2.50 15.00 

3  days  at  $2.25 -.k^^Vo,  ^s«  •      «-75 


$26<.8S* 

lo  JnaH 


*Ehgineerin{f-Cimtracting;  Av>n\n,  l^fiT.  lol  tooD 
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Erecting  portals  tor  Icnoering  the  SO- ft.  span — 

1  hour  at  34  cents .^ .- %     .34 

3  hours  at  25  cents. . ..  ...^..^^....^ 75 

4  hours  at  |2.25 ,.".i*.;w..... 90 

1  hour,  sta.  engr.,  at  30  cents 30 

Rigging  portals  voith  ^Iqciu,  awi  UMe1ci»-rr . .    ,  .    ,,  ^ 

%   day  at    $3.40 ».vva.' •^•y^  i*rf-**AvvA*«.i.''.^^®    ■ 

2Vi   days  at  12.50 r:t>^.  ;*?.*!%  .".'t'^^1'?*.*?;'  '«.M 

2^   days  at  12.25 5.«2 

yk  day,  sta.  engr..  at  *a 1.50 

115.07 
Placing  two  stationary  engines  for  erecttitjr  fftrMrs — 

thoors  at  34  cents I  1.02 

IVa   days    at    $2.50 >.<zu.i!i^iJC;.:. 3.75 

l\it   days  at  $2.25 •  3.3» 

^  day,  sta.  en^.,  at  $3 1.50 

$  9.65 
Picking  up  rigging  after  erecting — 

2  hours  at  34  cents $       68 

1  day   at    $2.50 .,,. 2.60 

1- day   at    $2.25 2.25 

2  hours,  sta.  engr..  at  30  cents •.••••. ^^ 

$  6  03 

STEBL    WOEK. 

Putting  doum  bearing  shoes — 

2  hours   at    34    cents $     .68 

1  day    at    $2.50 2.50     . 

1  day   at    $2.25 2.25 

$  5.43 
Placing,  and  lowering  tHe  tioo  IS-ft.  spans — 

1   day  at    $3.40 $  3.40 

5V<   days    at    $2.50. .._...,...._..,.,.......  •v^'*  ••  •    13.75  _ 

5%  days  at  %i.25. ...T:\'7\.v:-f?A'f.h'?.^:?>.h'i:,.  12.3T  " 

1  day,  engr.,  at  $3 Ui. 3.00 

2  days,  work  train,  at  $25 ...-,.-.-,.ur. 50.00 

«82l52 
Taking  out  pony  bents  to  erect  floor  system — 

1  day  at  $3.40 .rr.'l^'^'W 

6  days   at    $2.50 ^ „.-;.-,  .15.00 

5  days    at    $2.25 11.25 

I  day,   engr.,  at   $9 3.00 

Vj  --  $32.65 

Painting'  tndecessrbte  parts  tcith  two  coats — 

19  days  at  $2.25 $42.75 

Putting  in  steel  floor  system —       ,:.h.Hii   ,A'.yi.'  ^> 

2.2  davs  at  $3.40 ...* ..•?..$  7.48 

II  days  at  $2.50 ..■..■.......■...'.'. 27.50 

13  days  at  $2.25 .....w_ ,. 29.25  y 

3  days,  engr.,  at  $3 9.00 

2  days,   work  train,  at  $25 ■ . . .      50.00  " "•' 

-   -H 

$123^3      :;; 
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Riveting —  '■   ->A^  \>»\i-v  >->to\  ^'\--.yvA 

38  days, .  riveters,  at  |3 u-^~^-»wj-^-.. $114:0a 

60  days,  at   $3.50 ..,.^.,-i— j..  j-. 150.00 

4  days,  blacksmith,  at  |2.5D.-......,i,.-. 10.00 

:-.;<(•<•>  ()K    Jj;  . 

$274.00 
Putting  in  machine  fit  bolts — 

7  days    at    ?2.25 ?15.75    '^ 

Plc^ng  and  lowering  SO-ft.  span — 

0.3   day  at   $3. 40 .-,,... ?   1.02 

1%   day.   at    $2.5.0.... .^  j  * .,.  ia<i'j  .j^ia,  .      S.75 

1%   day    at    $2.25 4.    .*.*.. 3.38 

0,3  day,  engr.,  at  $3 90 

Va  day,  traln,^  at^.  $2(5 12.50  '■ 

'■"■:..  $21.55 

TIMBER    DECK. 

Framing  ties— 

8  dkys  at  $2.50.  .■ $20.00 

Placing  and  fitting  ties — 

1%   days  at  $3.40 .i'i'.  11  .V. .'.'.- $   5.10 

8  dayfe    at. $2. 50 ..jiV 20.00 

6  days    at    $2.25 13.60 


$38.60 
Framing  and  fitting  guard  rail — 

^   day,  foreman,  at  $3.40. $  1.70 

3  days  at  $2.50 .'?K  .•?!•*?<■: 7.50 

2%    days   at    $2.25 5.63 


fir*.      S.  .         .  $14.83 

Bot^p  and  bolting  guard  rails  and  ties — 

%'  day;   foreman;  at  $3.40.. $1.70 

414   days    at    $2.50 11.25 

3%   days    at    $2.25 7.87 


$20.82 


Tearing  up  old  decTc  and  lowering' trdch  on  new  bridge — - 

1  day    at    $3.40.... ......... ..'..'/.■-.'-..:. .,-,...?   3.40 

5  days  at  $2.50 ".S^  ..tfl-..«Wit»»  .ai-iow. ,    12i50 

2  days  at  $2.25 4.50 

$20.40.  v 
rppfcal. labor  $787.87 

This  Is  equivalent  to  $7.15  per  ton;  or  $4:35  per  lin.  ft.  of  span. 
■    The  cost  per  ton  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Per  ton. 

Genetal  labor  preparatory  to  erection,  $75,3it.... %  68 

Painting  inaccesslbte'  parts,    $42.76;^:  i"Ov«  .^^yiv'jlT'JV'.. .      .39 

Placing    girders,     $265.38 . . ,; ,§.41^ 

Riveting  and  macb.   bolts,   $289.75. .2.63 

Timber  deck  work,  $114.«5 , .,.  .-y .-.  .'u^-i*.  ;\. . .  . 1.04 

^'-  It<^1-  •.-.•...  .......  .  ...•.•.-.•.•.■..•.•.•.•.•,-.■. $7.15 

The  timber- deck  work  icost  64  cts.  per  lrn.f1;.' of  span.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  were  4 1^'  days  of  work  train  service  costing  $112.50, 
or  $1.02  per  ton.  Deducting  this,  we  have  $675  left,  to  be  divided  by 
247  days'  labor,  which  gives  $2.73  as  the  average  wage  paid.     There 
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were   13  days  of   foreman's  time,   which  amotmtod  to  |44,   or  y«aa 

than  7%  of  the  675.  - 

The  total  cost  of  this  bridge  was: 

Four    concrete   abutments   and    piers $  7;950 

Materials     in     superstructure S^iOt^  "■>> 

Labor  erecting  superstructure 788 

False    work ...%.  .^^  ....  ,..-_.^  .*,,,.. ..  ±79 

Engineering  and    inspection '......■..'....;       500 


Total ,.;;..;:;;:. jis.eoi 

This  is  praAically  ?8o  per  llh.  ft.  df  brtd^.  Including  abutments 
and  piers.  The  falsework  cost  about  H.  per.  lijv  ft.  of  bridge,  or 
practically  as  much  as  the  labor  of  erecting. the  spans. 

.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  substructure  cost  mote  than  the  stqMrr 
structure. 

.  The  second  bridge  was  three  60-ft  plate  girder  spans,  having  to^ 
weight  of  69  tons,  on  concrete  abutments  and  piers.  The  cost  of 
erecting  by  company  forces  was  as  follows : 

Ereating  fal»e  bents  for  lowering  girders — 

•     .1   day.  foreman,  at   53.40 $   3.10 

;.„,..,  ,4  days,  carpenters,  at  J2.50 10.00 

10  days,  laborers,  at  J2.25 22.50 


^35.90 
Tearing  up  old  bridge  deck  and  pony  bents — 

0.8  day    at    J3.40 $2.72 

5.6  days    at    J2.50 ; 14.00 

5.6  days  at  $2.25    12.60 


$29.32 
Placing  and  lowering  girders  from  .flat  cars  to  piers— 

1.2  days    at    $3.40 $4.08 

8.4  days  at   $2.50  ...*.. ♦ » , 21.00 

8.4  days  at   $2.25 ai'i'.V>fl/'. 18.90 


$43.98 

Framing,  tifi9-r- 

1.5   days  at  $3.40 •. $  5.10 

14    days    at    $2.50 35.00 

•  ."   -r^J  Vi  ly>'h.l^.r-  ■   ',.■'  '->  -  fi-rr- — ^• 
,  ,    ,.  .  $40.10 

Putting  ties  in  place  and  relaying  ttttch—- 

0.3  dav  at  S?.40. .'. .''. ... .: : :'. .'. $  1.02 

2.1  days  at    $2.50 5.25 

2.1  nays  at   $2.25 4.73 


$11.00 
Framing  and  placing  guard  rail — 

1.5   days  at   $3.40..... ., $   5.10 

8  davs    at    $2.50 20.00 

£  days  at  $2.25 13  50 


$38.60 
Tearing  down  false  bents — 

0.1  dav    at    $3.40 $  .34 

0.7  day    at    $2.50 ..........i 1.75 

0.7  day  at  $2.25 1.57 

$3.66 
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Werk  train  on  ere(stH}ft^.,]j.,/    .-niiJ    t-ni;xr:-:ai    'io   ^.  > -.U   ?.:    .^ow 

3    days    at    ?25 €Te-orti  •'fl''^^-^"'..-,(t 

Total    labor    ^ ....,.•,. .?..  .5277.56   "" 

Tl>l8  ,18  ^ulvalent  to  $4.02  per.ton,  .\yhlch  may^e  summarised  as 

followa:r       ..".'...'     '.'.'.'.\.\\  ..  .  '.\'iuP^!^-''^iBqi',l   "'■''  ""H   .T";,; 

.-.-lutrni )  ,^.!'.qi;-i   ^;n  ;  .. :  Pert©ni. 

Erecting  and  tearing  down  -false  bents, -fSS.SG .  .■'.'. : . . . f  .57 
Tearing  np  old  bridge-  deck  and  pony  T)ehts,  ?29.32.  . .    'i4i 

Placing  girders,    $43.98 64 

Timber  deck  work,    ?89;70.  .■....•...-...•.•. .. . .-. ......  J   1.30 

.  1  rrorWqr^  train  B^wlc^^rJ^^^,^. .,,.  .^j.  ..^.. ^  ,^  VtTBMrn.V dl^  " 
'" '  •  'av.  ■■Total    'i .  V '.^i . .  ii . . ; . i'-i>-i'i « .  i^-ui,  .livwesUa  .-^X . .  jf4i0^ 

^e  la.\}OT,coat  p^f  ?277.56  Is  equivaleht  to  ?1^^4'per'iln.'ft.,df  span- 
Tearing  up  old  bridge  deck  and  pony  bents  cost  16  ctsi 'per  lin.  ft. 
The  cost  of  the  timber  deck  work  >-as  50  cts.  per  lin.  fj:. 

Exclusive  of  the  train  service,  tlie  total  labor  cost  of  erection  was 
|202,  which,  divided  by  the  82  days,  is  $2.46  per  day.  The  fore- 
man worked  6%  days,  receiving  J22,  which  is  11^  of  the  labor  cost, 
exclusive  of  train  service,  or  8%,  including  train  iservice.  As  noted 
abovfei  it; 'took  1  foreman  and  14  men  12  hours  to  place  and  lower 
the  three  felrder  spans.  The  first  span  took  5  hours;  the  second 
span,  4  hours ;    and  the  third  span,  3  hours. 

After  erecting  the  new  bridge,  at  the  cost  above  given.  It  took 
the  gang  about  a  day  additional  to  tear  down  the'  bid  wooden 
bridge,  at  acoSt  of  $44. 

The  total  C6St  of' this  three-span  girder  bridge -waiT: 

Four  abutments  and  piers $   5,400 

Materials    in    superstructure.  ."1  .'iX'iv^Jtt.ViU-Vi'Wvi  Jw'.v  -SvitW.'i 
Labor    erecting    superstiucture, .  i .  t  • .  < .  6 » .v. .«...%-,    ;    278 

False    work    ...•..-,...         650 

Engineering    and    inspectioij 340 


.    Total     $10,268 

ThlB  is,  $55  per  lln.  ft.   of  bridge.     The  falsework  cdst  $3.50  per 

lin. ft. ,    .::.;■■:.:  ,:.  ■■;:::.. :..:;:■,.■.„■;:.  irVaJr'n 

The  third  bridge  consisted  of  two  75-ft.  girder  spans  and  two  70-ft 
girder  spans  (through  bridge)  on  concrete  abutments  having  pile 
foundations.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  were  the  same  as  on  the 
first  bridge,  given  above,  and  the  cost  per  ton  and  per  lin.  ft.  of 
bridge  were  about  the  same.  The  summary  of  the  cost  Is  as  fol- 
lows, the  total  weight  of  the  four-span  bridge  being  197  tons: 

-  ■.    '  '  ■,  -Pefton.-, 

■Removing  old  deck  an^  p.l^clng  girders,  $235.50 jJl^SO 

Putting  in  floor   system,    $309.30 : 1.57 

Riveting,    $4^2.80  .  . , , ,..,,........ 2.4;0 

Painting   inacco.s.sible  parts,    $13.80 07 

Timber  deck  work.    $112.30 57 

Train    service,    $275.80 r^woii-aehA'  mi(-Y:  ■  ^  .M.O 

'--■.  Total    .;:..:;..;;;;;;.;;:;;..;;;;  :!|if|..|';'.:.';$7lSl 

JTR©  timber  dedc  work  cost  40- cte.  per -lin. '*£.*  of  bridge.  The 
total  labor  cost  of  erection  was  $1,4  80,  or  $5  per  lin.  ft.  of  bridge. 
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The  total  cost  oC  the  bridge  was  as  follows: 

Five  piers  and  abutments I  9,10* 

Materials    in    BUi)er8tructure 10,700 

Labor    erecting    superstructure 1,480 

False  work   1,320 

Removing    old    bridge 620 

Bunk   house    •© 

Engineering  and   Inspection 500 

123,680 

This  Is  nearly  $80  per  lln.  ft.  of  bridge.     The  falsework  cost  J4.40 
per  lin.  ft. 
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Cost  of  a  Plate  Girder  Railway  Bridge  with  Concrete  Piers.* — A 
deck  plate  girder  railway  bridge  was  constructed  in  the  late  Fall  and 
in  the  Winter  of  1905-6  to  carry  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 
Railway  over  the  South  Canadian  River  about  7  miles  south  of  Oak- 
wood,  in  Dewey  County,  Oklahoma.     The  whole  structure  was  built 


*Engineerino-Contractinff,  April  3,   1907. 
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by  company  forces  and  the  following  account  of  the  methodsrof 
work  and  its  cost  has  been  prepared  from  information  furnished 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Colpitis,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Description  of  Bridge. — ^At  the  point  of  crossing,  the  river  at 
ordlr^ary  high  water  is  from  2,000  ft.  to  4,000  ft.  wide  and  drains 
approximately  1,000  square  miles  of  territory  consisting  largely  of 
rolliri^  prairie.  At  low  water  the  stream  is  shallow  and  easily 
fordajale. ,  The  extreme  rise  at  high  water  is  about  10  ft.,  and  at 
such  periods  the  velocity  of  the  current  e?cceeds  6  miles  per  hour. 
The  river' bottom  is  quicksand  and  varies  ih  Ijepth  to'the  Tiriderlying 
rock  at  the  point  of  crossing  from  12  to  60  ft.  •       '' 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  respecting  the  elevations 
of  high  water,,  depth  of  foundation,  nature  of  approaches  and  gen- 
eral character  of  the  stream,  a  layout  consisting  of  1,000  ft.  of  50-ft. 
deck  plate  girders  at  the  north  end  where  the  rock  is  within  12  to  18 
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Fig.   2. — Cofferdam. 
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ft  of  the  8urtac6,  and  of  1,000  ft.  of  pile  trestle  at  the  south  end 
where  the  rocH  shelves  off  to  a  maximum  depth  of  60  ft.,  was  de- 
cided upon  as  the  most  economical  structure  to  fulfill  the  necessary 
requirements.  !  The  grad©  liHe  was  established  to  admit  of  replac- 
ing the  pile  trestle  portion  of  the  structure  with  70  a,nd  85  ft.  deck 
plate  girders  at  a  Idtei-  period.  A  concrete  abutment  and  concrete 
piers  were  designed  to  carry  the  50-ft.  plate  girders.  Figure  1 
shows  the  dimensions  and  details  of  the  piers. 

Methods  of  Construction. — The  work  was  begun  in  the  late  fajl, 
when  'an  extreme  rise  in  the  river  was  unlikely'  to  occur,  and  th^, 
very  low  cost  of  the  structure  was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  was  little  interfered  with  by  high  water.  Telephone  com- 
munication was  established  with  Teloga,  a  point  about  4 P  nailes  jap 
the  river,  and  a  watchman  stationed  at  that  point  observed  and  re- 
ported the  stage  of  water  at^requent,  intervals.        jv'iT-"^^  ">'•'■' 
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The  concrete  In  the  piers  was  of  the  following  proportions :  lola 
Sunflower  Portland  cement,  one  part ;  Arkansas  River  sand,  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Luttgerding  Bros.,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  three  parts ; 
crushed  limestone,  passing  a  2-in.  ring,  furnished  by  the  Frazler 
Stone  Co.,  of  El  Dorado.  Kan.,  five  parts.  The  concrete  In  the 
bridge  seats  was  of  the  proportions,  1-2-4. 

The  bases  of  the  pters  and  abutment  were  put  down  In  open 
coffer  dams,  F"1g.  2.  The  sheet  piling.  Fig.  3,  for  the  first  pier  was 
driven  with  a  light  hammer,  but  this  was  found  to  be  both  slow  and 
inefficient.  The  lower  strata  of  sand  proved  to  be  more  compact 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and,  by  this  method,  considerable  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  In  driving  the  sheet  piles  accurately  and  in 
preventing  leaky  jointa  The  balance  of  the  sheet  piling  was  drlv'*" 
with  a  2-in.  jet  drawn  to  a  1-in.  nozzle,  and  this  method  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  water  was  supplied  by  a  7x5.xlO-ln. 
Gardaer  Duplex  pump.-  The  pile  with  the  jet  placed  in  the  groove 


Fig.  3.— Sheet  Pile. 


sank  rapidly  and  accurately  with  the  weight  of  two  men  clinging 
to  a  hanger  slung  over  the  top  of  the  pile.  When  the  pile  had 
reached  the  bottom,  it  was  struck  several  blows  with  a  12-lb.  sledge 
to  broom  the  point  on  the  rock. 

The  piles  were  driven  between  6  x  8-in.  walings,  flmily  secured 
with  wrought  iron  clamps,  to  prevent  irregularities  ;n  the  driving. 
Built  up  angles  were  made  for  the  returns  at  the  comers  and  jetted 
to  rock  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  actual  time  required  to  drive 
a  coffer  dam  seldom  exceeded  ten  hours. 

It  was  originally  the  intention  to  build  a  form  inside  the  coffer 
dam  and  to  gather  the  water  from  leakages  in  a  sump  at  one  come* 
to  be  pumped  out  by  a  pulsometer,  and  to  withdraw  the  sheet  piling 
after  the  completion  of  the  base.  So  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
In  preventing  leakages  that  this  plan  was  abandoned  and  the  con- 
crete was  deposited  against  the  sheet  piling,  which  no  attempt  was 
made  to  recover.  It  was  estimated  that  the  loss  of  the  sheet  piling 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  time  and  expense  necessarj'  to  have 
built  an  inside  form. 

The  sand  was  pumped  from  the  coffer  dam  by  means  of  a  No.  4 
Morris    centrifugal    sand    pump,    having   a    6-inch    flexible    suction 
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pipe  and  protected  foot  valve.  The  power  to  drive  this  pump  wks 
furnished  by  a  traction  engine,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  :|£ 
was  supported  on  the  river  bottom  at  the  pier  sites.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  water  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  cofEei"  dam  through 
a  small  weir  to  kee^)  the  sand  of  the  right  consistency  to  be  handled 
by  the  pump.  As  the  excavation  proceeded,  the  necessary  shoring' 
was  placed  In  position.  When  the  sand  had  been  completely  re- 
moved, the  bottom  of  the  sheet  piling  was  grouted  with  cement  mor- 
tar and  the  coffer  dam  kept  dry  by  means  of  the  pulsometer  pump, 
while  leaks  were  being  stopped  and  other  necessary  work  done,  pre-^ 
vious  to  depositing  concrete.  Except  in  cases  where  bad  leaks  or 
accidents  occurred,  the  time  required  to  remove  the  sand  from  a 
coffer  dam  averaged  about  eight  hours.     It  was  interesting  to  note 
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tlie  good  state  of  preserva-tion  of  tree  trunKa  and  limbs  remoyed; 
from  the  coffer  dams.  Leaves  and  twigs  found  in  the  compact 
sand  near  the  rock  were  quite  fresh  and  green. 

The  concrete  was  mixed  with  a  No.  1  Smith  mi.xer,  having  a  batch 
capacity  of  about  9  cu.  ft.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  was  found 
to  be  aniple  to  fill  a  coffer  dam  before  the  ne.xt  ahead  was  com- 
pleted. The  mixer  was  placed  in  position  on  the  slope  of  the  em- 
bankment approach,  with  the  main  line  track  at  its  rear  and 
facing  a  temporary  material  track.  This  temporary  track  turned 
out  from  the  main  line  about  500  ft.  beyond  the  mixer  and  extended 
diagonally  down  the  embankment  approach  on  a  3%  grade  and 
across  the  river  bottom  alongsslde  the  pier  sites.  The  portion  of  the 
track  in  the  river  bottom  was  supported  on  bents  of  spliced  ties, 
jetted  to  the  rock,  and  wired  to  the  coffer  dam  to  avoid  the  dapger 
of  loss  in  case  of  high  water.  The  sand  and  crushed  rock  were 
delivered  by  cars  from  the  main  line  track,  immediately  above  the 
njixer.^  sind  the  cement  was  stored  in  a  shanty  at  one  side  of  the 
mixor..,  Tljio.poncrete  materials  and  machinery  w,^fe,;  in  this  man- 
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a•iv~v«^y  conrenlwitly  located  for  rapid  wol4c  ttHd'tt^n  Ahdtt!  tfl# 
high  water  Une^  The  concrete  was  transporteid  to  the  pier  sites  In 
improvised  dump  boxes,  set  on  push  cars.  These  dump  boxes  wer* 
hinged  longitudinally  and  discharged  directly  into  the  coffer  dams. 
The  erade  of  the  temporary  track  carried  the  push  cars  by  gravity" 
to  the  coffer  dams  and  they  were  returned  by  teams,  for  which 
purpose  a  straw  and  brush  road  had  been  built  paralleling  tlie  track. 
As  the  work  progressed  farther  into  the  stream,  more  cars  were 
added  properly  to  balance  the  work.  While  the  concrete  in  the  base 
was  still  fresh,  a  number  of  steel  reinforcing  bars,  8  ft.  in  leofftlv 
were  set  in  place  along  eac^  widto  insure  »  good  bood  betwean;Jbe 
base  and  shaft.  •    ;  .  ..• . 


^arr  of  Frtrme  art  Boftom. 


Fig.   5. 


In  general,  the  work  of  putting  in  "the  bases  was  organized  so  that 
about  the  same  time  was  required  in  filling  a  coffer  dam  with  con- 
crete, in  excavating  the  sand  from  the  next,  and  in  driving  the  sheet 
piling  for  the  third.  These  three  operations  were  thus  carried  on 
simultaneously  and,  although  interruptions  in  one  part  of  the  work 
or  the  other  occurred  frequently,  the  gangs  were  interchangeable 
and  no  appreciable  loss  was  suffered,  except  in  time,  becaiise  of  such 
delays. 

In  piers  19  and  20,  where  the  rock  was  from  17  to  19  ft.  below 
the  surface,  some  difficulty  was  encountered  due  to  the  presence  of 
fissures  in  the  rock,  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  sand 
to  fill  with  concrete.  In  such  cases,  the  larger  leaks  were  stopped  as 
much  as  possible  by  driving  sheet  piles  against  the  outside  face 
of  the  coffer  dam  and  into  the  fissures,  and  the  smaller  leaks  by 
manure  in  canvass  bags  rammed  into  the  openings.  •  'i'T 

Upon  the  completion  of  all  bases,  the  frames  (Piga  4  and  5)  for 
several  shafts  were  set  in  position  and  the  work  of  filling  with 
concrete  proceeded  as  in  the  case  of  the  bases,  except  that  a  derrick 
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erected  on  a  flat  car  and  stationed  at  the  pier  was  utilized  to  raise 
the  dump  boxes  in  depositing  the  concrete  in  the  forms.  As  soon 
as  the  concrete  in  one  shaft  had  set  sufficiently  to  permit  of  it,  the 
forms  were  removed  and  placed  on  the  pier  ahead.  Four  sets  of 
forms  were  used  for  the  shafts. 

The  girders,  which  were  furnished  by  the  American  Bridge  Co*» 
were  set  in  place  with  a  derrick  car  of  20  tons'  capacity. 

Cost  of  Construction. — The  following  are  the  average  prices  paid 
for  materials  and  labor : 
Material: 

Lumber  for  forms,  etc.,  $16.50  per  M.  ft,  B.  M. 

Cement,  Kansas  Portland,  $1.50  per  bbl. 

Broken  limestone,    45c  per  cu.  yd.j,  Kan. 

Sand,  Arkansas  River,  15c  per  ton. 
Labor: 

General  foreman,  $110  per  month. 

Assistant  foreman,   $75  per  mpiiith. 

Timekeeper,  $60  per  month.   ^^^   ..  .^ 

Riveters,  35c  per  hour. 

Blacksmith,  30c  per  hour. 

Blacksmith  assistant,  20c  per  hour. 

Carpenters,  22  ^c  and  25c  per  hour. 

Enginemen,  25c  per  hour,     v  -  -an.".  / 

Firemen,  20c  per  hour. 

Night  watchman,  20c  per  hour. 

Laborers,   ITV^e  and  20c  per  hour.  / 

Team  (including  driver),  40c  per  hour. 

Note:  The  prices  quoted  for  lumber,  cement,  lUnestone  and  sand 
are  prices  f.  o.  b.,  tiOulslariAf:  ^^qJ^-.  i^^,  Et  t>orado,  Kan.,  and 
Wichita.  Kan.  "      '  "       / 

The  total  and  unit  cost  of  cdnst'ruciing  the  concrete  piers  and 
abutments  and  of  erecting  the  steel  superstructure  are  given  in  the 
following  tabulation.  .  Altogether  there  was  about  2,300  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  in  the  substructure,  most  of  which,  as  stated  above,  was  a 
1-3-5  mixture. 

Machinery  and  Supplies — 

"'  •    Concrete  mixer,   20%   of  cost $    152.10 

i»i..  Supplies,   freight,  hauling,    setting  up 506.04 

"              Total    f  657.14 

Centrifugal  sand  pump,   20%  of  cost $  27.00 

v/(    Supplies,   freight,   hauling,   setting  up 277.50 

^f,    ^nt  of  traction  engine  to  operate 83.25 

■  Total     1    387.75 

Water  pump  and  pipe,  20%  of  cost $      29.00 

Supplies,    freight,   hauling,    setting  up 177.32 

Total  ' $    206.32 

Pile  driver  engine.  20%  of  cost $    100.00 

,.     Supplies,  freight,  hauling,  setting  up 243.65 

ri'  Total     $    343.65 

-■     .         Grand  total    $1,594.86 


I 
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Materials,  hi r:  n,285.W^«t» 

Freight  and    train   iuiuU.,  .^.  .j,.ji.^jfc,.i^. .  :t06.33 

I^bor    making    piles..... t6.M' 

JLabor    driving    piles ::'<4.u5 

-t  Total     ?  ;,672.46 

The  Bheet  piling  took  63,500  fL  B.  M.  of  lumber;  the  cost  per 
1.000  ft.  B.  M.  for  the  sheet  piling  was  then: 

Materials,    lumber   and   nails I 

Freight    and    iiaulage 

Labor  making  piles 

Labor  driving  piles 21.su 

Total    %      57.67 

Forms,  Platforms  niiA  Runvcaya — 

Lumber,  hardWare,  etc. $  22450 

Freight  and   tr^lh  haul !  '  20 

Labor  making,  removing  and  placing' :".''  ,'1 

Total    $    $21.30 

Concrete  Materials — 

Cement,   freight,  unloading  and  storlnfp ^^^,^11  A% 

Sand,   freight,   unloading,   etc ....'..■.  •Vt'.r- -r.-  1<^36. 05 

Broken   stone,   fright,   uxiloadlner.   6t<l.\ ". . . " . . . . 7 .    2:026.92 

Total    .M';-I^L  *.:.■....'.:...: ?7,980.45 

ft,  This  gives  us  for  2,300  cu,  yda  of  concrete  a  cost  of  $3.4"  per  cu. 
jid/'for  materials^  inclTiding  freight,  storage,  and  unloading  chargoB 
of  all  kinds.  A  line  on  the  proportion  of  the  cost  contributed  by 
these  latter  items  may  be  got  by  taking  the  prices,  of  the  materials 
f.  Ow  b.  at  the  places  of  production  and  assuming  the  proportions 
for  a  1-3-5  concrete.  According  to  tables  in  Gillette's  "Handbook  of 
Cost  Data."  a  1-3-5  broken  Stone  concrete  requires  per  cubic  yard 
1.13  bbls.  cement,  0.48.  cu.:  ydLeaAdand  0,S0  cvfc  yd,  broken  stpne. 
We  have  then: 

1.13  bbls.   cement,  at   $1.50 $169 

<  '<     0.48  cu.  yd.  sand,  at  J^o, 1  'J 

O.&O  cu.,y4t  stofi^  at  ^5<}j^  .^, 3  6 

Total    .:.;;.  J. ^...„If-.i ?2.15 

This  leaves  a  charge  of  $.1.32  per  cubic  yard  of .  concrete  for 
freight  and  handling  materials,  ,  The  cost  oif  mixing  concrete  and 
placing  it  in  the  forms  was  $3,49p,'g7,  or  $1.52  i>er  cvl  yd-.  We  likye 
-then:  .  '    ' . .        , 

Cost  of  concrete  materials  per  cu.  ytL.  ....i. .,......$3.47 

Cost  ^nixing  and   placing  concrete 1.52 

Total $4.99 

The  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  work  comprised : 

Watchman,    tools,    telephone,    etc $    722.48 

Shanties,  furnishings,  supplies,  etc 829.04 

Total   $1,551.52 
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To  this  has  to  be  added  $1,134.28,  the  cost  of  excavating  the  coffer 
dams.  The  total  and  unit  costs  of  the  different  items  of  the  con- 
crete substructure  work  can  now  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Item.  Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Machinery  and   supplies %  1,594.86  %  .69 

Coffer    dams    3,672.49  1.60 

Forms,  etc 821.30  .36 

Concrete  materials   7,980.45  3.47 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete 3,490.87  1.53 

Excavating    coffer    dams 1,134.28  .49 

Miscellaneous   1,551.52  .67 

Totals     ?20,245.74  $8.80 

The  weight  of  steel  in  the  plate  girders  was  694,479  lbs.  The 
total  and  unit  costs  were  as  follows:  '    ' 

Item.  Total.  Per  lb. 

Steel  girders $19,128.42         2.730  cts. 

Freight    on    girders. . 1,365.60  0.215 

Unloading  and  stacking 140.35         0.01'^ 

Total    $20,634.37  2.96    cts. 

Erecting  girders    ...$   1,363.48  0.211  cts. 

Derrick  car,  20%  of  cost 127.10  0.009 

Total    $   1,490.58  0.22    cts. 

Grand  total 3.18    cts. 

The  cost  of  the  deck,  material,  freight,  labor  and  painting  was 
?2, 388.42,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  superstructure  $24,513.37. 
Adding  to  this  the  cost  of  the  substructure,  as  given  above,  we  have 
144,759.11  as  the  total  cost  of  the  bridge.  The  cost  per  lineal  foot, 
then,  was: 

For  superstructure   $24.51 

For  substructure    20,24 

Total    $44.75 

Cost  of  Erecting  Riveted  Deck  Girder  Bridge. — A  riveted  deck 
girder  bridge,  710  ft.  long  and  56  ft.  high,  consisting  of  seven  80- 
ft,  one  60-ft.  and  three  30-ft  sections,  was  erected  as  described 
below.  The  bridge  was  to  replace  525  ft.  of  timber  trestle  and  two 
105-ft.  overhead  Howe  truss  spans  on  a  railway  litie  over  which 
22  trains  were  moved  between  7  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Two  travelers 
with  tackle  were  used  in  the  worlc  While  the  excavation  was  be- 
,ing  done  the  falsework  was  put  In,  by  trestling  the  two 
spans  and  cutting  out  a  section  1  ft.  long  of  the  posts 
of  the  trestle  part,  and  introducing  an  intermediate  cap, 
a  distance  of  12  ft.  below  the  rail  to  form  lookouts  for 
track  for  travelers.  In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  false- 
work was  reduced  and  everything  could  be  placed  from  the  top, 
using  one  traveler  for  placing  the  pedestal  stones  the  entire  It^ngth, 
and  for  placing  the  posts  on  the  return  trip.  After  the  posts  had 
been  placed  the  other  traveler  was  erected  In  order  to  carry  both 
ends  of  the  girders.  '  Owing  to  circumstances,  the  materials  were 
unloaded  2,000  ft.  from  the  bridge  and  were  brought  to  it  on  push 
cars;  that  Is,  aH  except  the  girders,  which  were  loaded  on  trucks 
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and  moved  with  a  locomotive.  The  girders  w«re  riveted  together 
on  the  ekide,  the  ties,  tie  plates,  guard  rail  and  rail  placed  upon 
them,  and  then  loaded  on  trucks  ready  to  be  sent  out.  Jacks  were 
placed  under  each  end  of  the  girders  when  they  had  been  spotted 
over  their  place  and  they  were  raised  clear  of  the  trucks.  The 
tackle  was  then  attached,  a  strain  taken,  the  trucks  run  out.  and 
the  jacks  released,  and  they  were  swung  clear.  Owing  to  the 
height,  the  stringer-ties  and  guard  rail  had  to  be  taken  on  deck. 
The  bents  were  let  down  on  the  intermediate  caps  and  the  girders 
lowered  Into  place  by  the  means  of  the  llnea  It  was  possible  to 
swing  the  girders  either  way,  so  that  when  they  were  within  6 
ins.  of  their  seat  a  small  bar.  pointed  at  each  end,  could  be  inserted 
to  guide  them  into  place.  The  first  SO-ft  girder  was  placed  in  2 
hours  and  22  minutes,  and  the  second  was  placed  in  1  hour  and  38 
minutes,  while  another  girder  was  placed  In  58  minutes.  The  tol- 
lowing  costs,  incomplete  though  they  are,  may  be  of  some  value. 
The  work  was  done  some  years  ago  when  wages  were  lower  than 
they  now  are.  Cost  of  placing  the  11  girders,  together  with  the 
riveting,  unloading  steel,  loading  on  trucks,  engine  attendance,  etc, 
was  11,253.49,  or  11.7683  per  lln.  ft. ;  cost  of  placing  four  rocker 
ancL^t^ee  tower  bents  was  |o70.0i,  or  10.8003  pa-  lin.  ft;  total 
cost,-,  of  superstructure,  including  falsework  and  traveler,  was 
,f2,2'18.85.  or  13.1674  per  lln.  ft.  The  cost  of  riveting  was  as  fol- 
towji:, 

Riveta  Perrivet- 

Rlvetlng  girder 8,026  $0.0502 

Riveting  bents    .' 480  0.1066 

Riveting  girders  to  post 264  0.1458 

Cost  of  an  Iron  Bridge,  Includina  the  Cost  of  Masonry  Abut> 
ments.* — In  this  article  we  give  the  cost  of  erecting  a  130-£t.  span, 
supported  by  stone  abutments  and  pier,  at  New  Buffalo,  Mich., 
for  the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Ry.,  the  work  being  done  in  1894. 
The  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  bridge  to  the  railway  company 
was  as   follows : 

False  work  material   (estimated) .|        75.00 

Ties,    etc 134.86 

Iron  span   5,568.00 

1,650  en.  yds.  excavation  at  $0.25 262.50 

425.4  cu.  yda  stone  (Grafton)  at  $6.86 2,917.39 

445  cu.  yds.  stone  cut  and  laid  at  $6.50 2,892.50 

Filling  behind   abutment,    laborers 35.25 

Filling  behind  abutments,  engine  work 5.10 

Filling  behind  abutment,  10%  above  labor 4.04 

Labor   taking  down   old  truss  and  erecting  false 

work    170.75 

Labor  framing  and  placing  ties  and  tie  guard.  . .  67.39 

Lal>or  taking  down  faAae  work 27.00 

Total   cost $12,159.78 

The  actual  cost  of  the  stone  masonry  per  cubic  yard  was  $13.05; 
of  this  sum  $6.50  was  for  cutting  and  setting  and  $6.55  for  the 
stone.      The    above    cost    of    the    stone    is   the    cost    to   the    railway 
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company  at  La  Porte.  Delivered  at  New  Buffalo  the  stone  would 
cost  $8.10  per  cubic  yard,  making  the  actual  cost  of  the  masonry 
$14.60  per  cubic  yard.  The  stone  measured  425.4  cu.  yds.  in  the 
block  and  made  444  cu.  yds.  in  the  wall,  thus  overrunning  19.6  cu. 
yds.  A  total  of  51  cars  of  stone  was  used,  the  average  weight  pter 
car  being  34,500  lbs. ;  the  average  number  of  cubic  feet  per  car 
was  226  ;  and  the  average  weight  per  cubic  foot  was  144  lbs. 
These  figures  were  based  on  the  shipping  weights  of  the  cars.  The 
stone  was  scabblad  only,  wMch  accounts  r6r  the  high  yreight  p^ 
car.  '■■  ■■     ■■    •      >   ■-  ■■  ■     '■'''  ■    '.'   '     ;■"' 

'  The  total  cost  of  erecting  the  bridge  was  ?265.14,  thid  includihe 
the  labor  for  taking  down  the  old  truss,  erecting  false  work,  fram- 
ing and  placing  ties  and  tie  guard,  and  the  labor  for  taking  down 
the  false  work.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  130  ft.  span  was  there- 
fore a  trifle  over  ?2  per  foot. 

.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  weight  of  the  Iron  span  is  not  given 
an  the  above  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  nor  Is  the  num- 
ber of  men,  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  time  employed.  The  state- 
ment would  have  been  much  more  complete  had  these  details  been 
obtainable. 

i  Cost  of  a  Plate  Girder  Bridae  With  Concrete  Piers  in  IMexico.*— 
The  following  Is  rearranged  from  data  originally  fubllshed  In  the 
"Railway  Age-Gazette" :  The  bridge  consists  of  17  spans  of  50 
ft  deck  plate  girders  carried  on  concrete  piers  and  reinforced  con- 
crete piers  and  reinforced  concrete  abutments.  The  substructure  is 
founded  on  solid  rock  ranging  in  depth  below  low  water  from 
zero  on  the  west  shore  to  19  ft.  on  the  east,  shore.  The  west  abut- 
ment and  succeeding  13  piers  were  carried  to  rock;  the  three 
remaining -piers  and  the  east  abutment  were  set  on  piles  driven  to 
rock  and  cut  off  at  low  water  level.  The  piers  consist  of  base% 
14  ft.  9  ins.  X  7  ft.  9  ins.  in  dimensions  and  varying  in  height  with 
the  depth  of  foundation,  and  shafts  13  ft.  9  Ins.  x  6  ft.  9  ins.  a't 
the^  base;  12  ft.  x  6  ft.  at  the  top  over  coping  and  28  ft.  high.  Each 
shaft  contains  about  84.8  cu.  yds.  of  concrete.  The  ^pans  betwfee'fi 
pier  centers  are  50  ft.  3  ins.  The  abutmtents  are  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

Tnfo  methods  of  construction  were  employed.  The  first  method 
was  Used  for  the  west  abutment  and  the  succeeding  six  pleirs.  Ope- 
rations -v^ere  conducted  from  the  river  bed.  The  west  abutment 
was  above  watpr  level  and  was  straightforward  construction.  For 
this  six  succeeding  piers  U.  8.  Stefel  Sheet  Pile  cofferdams  were 
built  and  excavated ;  the  base  forms  were  set  Insldfe  and  concret- 
ed, and  then  the  shaft  forms  were  erected  and  concreted.  A  60  x 
120x4  ft  barge  in  the  river  carried  a  hoisting  engine- and  stiff 
leg  derrick.  This  derrick  handled  the  forms  and  also  a  clam 
shell  for  excavatlhip  the  cofferdams!  A  pile  driver  supported  on 
heavy  horses  drove  the  sheeting.  The  (Concrete  was  mixed  on  the 
river  bed  by  a  %  cu.  yd.  Chicago  Improved  Cube  mixer  and  taken 
to  the  work  In   dump  buckets  In  pu'sh   cars  runtiing  on   a   track 
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which  was  extended  from  pier  to 
pier.  At  the  piers  the  buckets  were 
raised  and  dumped  by  means  of  a 
mast  and  crosshead.  When  the  pier 
was  completed  the  grirders  were  set 
by  means  of  a  15-ton  derrick  car. 

Work  was  conducted  !n  the  man- 
ner deporlbfvl  from  April  20,  1967,  to 
May    1  This   slow   progress 

^as     '  to    the    fact    that 

the  ors^aniz.iTinn  was  such  that  one 
part  of  the  work  had  to  await  thfe 
completion  of  another,  no  two  op- 
erations being  carried  on  at  the 
.same  time.  Furthermore  the  driv- 
ing and  pulling  of  the  steel  sheet- 
ing was  a  tedious  process.  It  took 
•cm  a  week  to  ten  days  to  drive 
te  sheeting  for  one  cofferdam,  and 
penetrating  the  cemented  gravel 
le  piles  were  often  so  battered  and 
lieht  that  It  took  as  long  or  longer 
•■>  pull  as  to  drive  thenL  The  ex- 
i\-ation  of  the  cofferdam  occupied 
about  two  days.  It  was  to  remedy 
this  s\cm-  progress  that  the  second 
method  of  coinstruction  was  devised 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Colpltts,  Assistant 
Chief  Engineer,  who  assumed  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  work. 

A  ^ood  track  was  laid  parallel 
to  the  main  track  as  shown  by  Fig 
6..  To  support  this  second  track 
20-fL  guard  rail  timbers  were  in- 
serted between  each  pair  of  main 
track  ties  mid  secured  with  hook 
bolU  ta'tlie  girder  flangea  On  the 
overhanging  ends  of  these  timbers 
two  lines  of  3xl2-ln.  planks,  on 
5-ft.  centers,  were  laid  to  carry  the 
second  track  rails.  The  concrete 
mixed  was  removed  from  the  river 
bed  and  placed  on  the  west  bank  as 
shown  by  Fig.  6  ;  the  second  track 
led  directly  to  and  from  the  mixer. 
A  siding  was  also  laid  to  the  mixer 
for  the  sand  and  gravel  cars,  which 
were  loaded  at  a  nearby  cut- 
ting. Water  was  pumi)ed  to  the 
mixer  from  the  river  as  shown  by 
Fig.  6. 
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The  second  track  was  extended  from  pier  to  ipier  as  fast  as  the 
main  track  was  completed,  so  that  the  derrick  car  could  be  run 
out  on  the  second  track  to  a  position  alongside  the  last  completed 
pier.  The  derrick  car  boom  was  lengthened  about  25  ft.  by  splic- 
ing and  trussed  with  wire  cables  to  sustain  a  load  of  4  tons  at  its 
outer  end.  From  the  boom  a  66-ft.  extension  of  the  second  track 
was  suspended  by  cables  at  the  boom  and  at  mid-length ;  the 
inner  end  of  the  extension  track  was  supported  by  a  bent  on  the 
pier.  The  arrangement  of  the  extension  track  is  made  above  by 
Fig.  6;  as  will  be  seen  the  concrete  could  come  from  the  mixer  by 
car  to  directly  over  the  pier.  When  a  pier  had  been  concreted  the 
extension  track  was  set  one  side  and  detached  and  the  derrick  was 
available  for  erecting  the  plate  girders. 
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«"  Fig.   7.— Concrete  Bucket. 

«i-i        •  '       ■        ,    ■ 

"Por  'dep6sltlng  concrete  below  water,  a  bucket  Wiis  clovh-ed  to 
operate  with  a  single  line,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  It  \v':is  Jjuilt 
of  a  3-ft.  sectfpn  of  36  in.  corrugated  iron  culvei't  j)ip6,  luiYing  a 
capacity  of  %  cu.  yd.  In  the  bottom,  which  w^s(  ^f  W!oo*i  >vas  a 
ctap  Valve  8  ins.  square  opening  upward  A  l-iii  ](i''on  truniiibh  set 
6  Ins.  oflf  center  w;as  secured  to  the  bottom,  .^^jljaie'  wiih;  «hain 
feooks  at  its  extremities  was  attached  to  the  pil6  line  of  titer  der- 
rick car  which  was  led  through  a  block  at  thej  etid  of  ^0  boom 
directly  Over  the  centpr  of  the  pier.  To  the  to|)  jafiifijie /bife  was 
pivotea  a  counter-weikli^ed  trip  engaging  a  lip  in'  th^  aidi^jof  the 
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tucket.  The  bucket  was  carried  on  a  push  car  and  the  mixer  diA- 
charged  directly  into  it.  It  was  then  run  out  to  the  end  oC  tlie  ex- 
tension, the  hooks  of  the  bale  slipped  orer  the  trunnions,  the  trip 
caught  on  the  lip,  the  bucket  raised,  and  the  car  pushed  from  un- 
der it.  The  bucket  was  then  lowered  and  upon  its  weight  being 
taken  on  the  bottom  the-  trip  automatically  released.  As  the  bucket 
was  slowly  raised  from  the  bottom  and  upset,  the  valve  in  the  bot- 
tom opened  and  the  concrete  poured  out  without  disturbance ;  ita 
construction  being  such  that  it  discharged  toward  the  lowest  point. 
Three  buckets  were  used,  one  being  dumped  while  two  others  went 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  mixer;  the  loaded  car  using  the 
second  track,  the  empty  car  returning  on  the  main  track. 

The  concrete  for  the  shafts  was  carried  in  dump  boxes  on  push 
cars,  Fig.  8.  The  forms  were  securely  wired  to  prevent  distor- 
tion from  the  falling  concrete  and  baffle  boards  were  used  to  dis- 
tribute the  concrete  uniformly. 

.it  was  foiind  that  detachable  cast  steel  teeth  on  the  lips  of  the 
clam  shell  greatly  increased  the  daily  capacity  of  the  dredge  and 


Fig.    8. — Concrete  Car. 


this  fact  suggested  the  advisability  of  doing  away  entirely  with 
the  steel  sheet  piling  which  had  proven  both  expensive  and  slow. 
The  greatest  depth  to  rock  was  19  ft.  below  the  low  water  surface 
and  was  practically  level  over  the  area  of  a  pier.  It  was  decided 
to  sink  open  wooden  cofferdams,  first  dredg^g  as  deep  as  practic- 
able in  the  open  water  at  the  pier  site,  the  limit  of  which  proved 
to  be  about  12  ft.  In  the  meantime,  the  timber  for  the  cofferdams 
was  being  framed  on  the  bank.  They  were  built  as  follows :  The 
three  bottom  courses  were  composed  of  condemned  bridge  string- 
ers, the  lower  one  lia\ing  a  45°  cutting  edge,  unshod.  Above  the 
stringers  the  sides  were  composed  of  3xl2-in.  plank,  spiked  to  cor- 
ner posts  and  studs.  '  '"'  "  **' 

■     -        :■  .:;,  :   ■:■■-:     ivj  ^. 
During  construction  the  cofferdam  was  supported  on  a  raft  also 
composed  of  condemned  bridge  stringers.     The  raft  was  built  with 
an  open  bay,  about  1   ft.   larger  on  all  sides  than  the  coffardam. 
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Across  the  center  of  the  opening  was  stretched  a  heavy  telegraph 
wire  supporting  the  ends  of  four  planks,  the  other  ends  resting  on 
the  raft.  The  lower  courses  of  timbers  of  the  cofferdam  were  then 
set  In  position  on  these  planlis  and  drift-bolted  together.  The 
position  of  the  cofferdam  on  the  planks  was  such  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  its  weight  came  upon  the  wire.  The  two  other 
courses  of  stringers  were  then  laid  and  bolted  to  these,  after  which 
the  3 -in.  planks  comprising  the  balance  of  the  sides  of  cofferdam 
were  spiked  to  the  corner  posts  and  studs.  When  completed^  the 
wire  was  cut  and  the  cofferdam  launched  into  the  water  below, 
which,  as  stated  above,  had  previously  been  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  about  12  ft.  It  was  then  guyed  to,  its  exact  position  and  held 
level  by  lines  from  the  boom  of  the  barge  derrick.  Four  posts  or 
-legs,  with  the  lower  ends  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation, 
were  spiked  to  the  outside  corners  and  all  the  gruys  removed,  at- 
lowing  the  cofferdam  to  rest  entirely  upon  these  legs.  To  make 
provision  for  weighing  the  cofferdam  while  being  sunk,  stringers 
,were  placed  across  its  ends  and  on  the  portions  projecting  beyond 
the  sides,  a  floor  of  other  stringers  was  laid  and  boxed  up  tea 
height  sufficient  to  carry  a  load  of  about  75  tons  of  gravel  each. 
The  dredging  operations  were  then  begun  and  the  material  taken 
from  the  interior  of  the  cofferdam  placed  In  the  boxes  until  they 
were  filled.  When  the  dredging  had  continued  to  a  point  where 
the  bearing  was  uniform  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bottom,  the 
legs  detached  themselves  from  the  sides  and  floated  to  the  sur- 
face. 

By  carefully  sounding  the  bottom  and  loading  the  boxes  uni- 
formly as  the  dredging  proceeded,  the  cofferdam  sank  uniformly 
to  the  rock.  The  load  was  not  removed  from  the  boxes  until  the 
concrete  had  been  placed,  when  by, cutting  tlie  wires  supporting  the 
sides  the  gravel  dropped  Into  the  water.  The  cofferdam  was  pre- 
vented from  bulging  when  the  concrete  was  being  deposited,  by 
means  of  a  wire  cable  strung  around  the  top  and  wedged  taut  at 
each  of  the  studs.  The  derrick  car  was  not  removed  from  Its 
position  supporting  the  extension  track  until  the  concrete  In  both 
the  base  and  shaft  had  been  placed.  The  pile  line  of  the  derrick 
car  was,  therefore,  available  in  removing  the  form  on  the  shaft  of 
the  pier  behind  and  erecting  It  on  the  recently  completed  ba.se. 
The  operation  of  filling  it  with  concrete  was  then  begun.  While 
the  work  of  placing  the  concrete  In  the  base,  erecting  the  form  for 
the  shaft,  filling  it  and  setting  the  girders  was  going  on,  the  barge 
was  employed  in  dredging  for  and  sinking  the  next  cofferdam,  and 
in  this  manner  the  work  proceeded  until  the  13th  pier  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  piles  in  the  foundations  of  the  three  piers  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  were  driven  with  rail  leads  suspended  loosely  from 
the  boom  of  the  stiff-legged  derrick,  which  had  been  removed  and 
placed  on  skids  on  the  bank.  The  forms  were  set  and  filled  In  the 
manner  de^ribed. 

The  method  of  building  the  west  abutment  was  as  follows :  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  excavation,  the  form  was  built  up  to  a  point 
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S  ft  above  the  bottom  of  the  overhang.  The  pile*  were  then 
driven  and  the  back-flllins  corapleted  up  to  the  level  to  wtUcli  the 
form  had  been  built  and  care  taken  to  tamp  the  filling  soIWly  un- 
der the  form  for  the  overhang.  The  form  was  then  filled  wiUi  con- 
crete to  the  top  and  the  overhangins  slab,  which  was  3  ft.  thick, 
reinforced  with  steel  to  enable  it  to  support  the  load  df  green  con- 
crete that  would  later  come  upon  ft  The  form  for  the  upper  por- 
tion waa  then  completed  and  the. whole  filled  irith  concrete  up  to 
tbe  tirldee  seat  In  two  days'  run.  The  west  abutment  was  com- 
ld«ted  and  the  last  span  set  on  August  27,  1908,  an  average,  after 
May  1,  of  one  pier:  and  span  About  eVery  nine  working  daya 

The  statement  of  cost  will  be  esjjecially  interesting  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  coaditi<Hi8  in  -the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Generally 
speaking,  machinery,  materials  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  much 
more  costly  than  in  the  United  States,  but  this  disadvantage  is 
partly  offset  by  cheap  labor.  The  scale  of  wages  (in  U.  S.  cur- 
rency)   that  prevailed  on  the  work  are  given  below: 

The  cost  of  materials  delivered,  at  the  work,  was  as  fcfllows: 


General  foreman    ..................9150.00  per  month''     - 

Sub-forenien     .^.^  ■«»> 4.00  per  day         , 

Hoisting  engineers.^........,.. 4.00  per  day 

Firemen    -i''',-i. . .  .t 1.30  per  day 

Carpenters     - l .  5 1>  per  day 

Blacksmiths -.00  per  day            I 

Laborers    ipeons)    .75  per  day           ,  r 

■  '-f 

Cement,   per   bbl i. : : ; : i ; ; : : : iiii ;:......$  3.73  .     t 

For  lumber,  per  M.  ft  R  M.  :;;.•;.•;;•.•.•.•.•.•.•. 23.33 

Bridge  timber,  per  M.  ft-  B.  M. , .  36-65  ;. 

Reinforcement,    per    ton 79.2^      '  f 

Steel   sheeting,   per  ton *. 54.15 

Bridge  steel,  per  ton. ••■,:,  % -i 63.98 

In  the  statement  below  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  all  machin- 
ery and  tools  is  charged  against  ths  bridge,  depending  upon  their 
condition  and  availability  for  future  work. 

Abutmenta.  ., 

(Contain  586.2 -cu-ydat  concrete.)  '^ 

Material.  TotaL  Per  cu.  yd:    ' 

Cement,  634.4  bbls.,  at  53.73." ,,.  .,..J2,590.11  ^4.42 

Sand,  263  cu.  yds.,  at  ?0-50%... -..'...v.     132.81  0.23 

Gravel,  526  cu.  yds.,  at  ?0.50V5..*..  •-       265.62  0.45 

Lmnber,  22,232  ft.  B.  AL,  ?23.33 518.66  0.88      3 

Piles,   240   Ihi.   ft.   at  |0.22 ,.       52,80  0.09        f 

Reinforcement  41,730  lbs.,  at  $3^96..  ..1,632.91  2.7>    .U 

Machinery,  proportionate  cost 59.21  o.lO 

Wire  and  n^ls ^C.-.T     101.50  0.18       ,, 

Lubricating   oil    .T^ - . ; . . .  ,.U vi  - .** -  •     6.60  0. 01     ""'■ 

Fuel    10900  0.18 


Total  matwiaj:^#.'iei'rf.. ?5, 468.72  19.33 

'      :,<[  51  OJ  T  < 
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Labor. 

Excavation   for   foundation ?    199.66  ?9-?l 

Building  and  removing  forms ^f  i-2i  n  11 

Driving    piles    in    foundation 67.(7  Kii 

Placing    steel    reinforcement „^«co  a  So 

Mixing    concrete    TP'on  ^'^- 

Placing  concrete    96.39  0.1< 

Pumping  water    3  8.74  0.03 

Cleaning  and  storing  machines,  etc 61.00  0.10 

Total    labor    $1,087.65  $1.86 

Total   material   and   labor $6,556.37  $11.19 

Bases  of  Piers  1  to  16,  Inclusive. 
Bases  1  to     6  contain  373      cu.  yds. 
Bases  7  to  16  contain  887.7  cu.  yds. 


Total   1,260.7  cu.  yds. 

Material :  Total.     Cu.  yd. 

Cement,  1,233  bbls.,  at  $3.73 $4,599.09      $3.65 

Sand,  591  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.50% 298.46        0.24 

Gravel,  1,182  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.501/2 596.92        0.47 

Cofferdams  of  piers  1  to  6  : 
Lumber,  3  M.,  B.  M.,  at  $23.33...$       69.99 

Steel    sheet    piling 924.72 

Wire  nails  and  oil   53.00 

Machinery    817.00 

Fuel 700.00 

Material  in  coflferdarrjs  1  to  6 $2,564.71 

Per  cu.  yd.  concrete  in  bases  1  to  6.$         6.88 

Cofferdams  of  piers  7  to  16  : 
Lumber,  26  M.,  B.  M.,  at  $23.33..$    606.58 

Piles  in  foundation 198.00 

Wire  nails  and  oil 210.25 

Machinery   1,353.66 

Fuel 1,200.00 

Material  in  cofferdams  7  to  16.  $3,568.49     6.133.20       4.86 

Per  cu.  yd.  concrete  in  bases  7  to  16,      $4.02 

Total  material  $11,627.67     $9.22 

Labor : 

Mixing   concrete    580.33        0.46 

Placing  concrete 662.26        0.52 

Pumping    water    v^. .  ■. 38.00       0.036 

Cleaning  and   storing  machines,    etc 122.01        0.10 

Cofferdams  Of  piers  1  to  6 : 

Excavation    $    857.22 

Driving  sheet  piling 1,653.19 

Pulling  sheet  piling 371.60 

Building  inside  forms   214.21 

Labor  on  cofferdams  1  to  6 ..." .  $3,096.22 

Per  cu.  yd.  concrete  In  bases  1  to  6         ,?8.30 

Cofferdams  of  piers  7  to  16: 

Excavation    .-.. $1,010.05 

Piles  in  foundation 313.23 

Building  and  sinking  cofferdams.       870.89 

Labor  on  cofferdams  7  to  16. .  , $2,194.17^   Bv390.89       4.20 

Per  cu.  yd.  concrete  In  bases  7  to  16.  .    .  $2.47  .  .  . 

Total  labor ........ . . . . . . .' . . . .' .' . .' .' .' .' . .' .  $  6,iSi9i2.99  $5.31 

Total  material  and  labor $18,320.66  $14.53 

Labor  and  material  of  cofferdams  1  to     6  per  cu.  yd.  concrete.  $15.18 

I.abor  and  material  of  cofferdams  7  to  16  per  cu.  yd.  concrete.  6.49 
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Bhafta  of  Piers,  1  to  16,  Inclusive. 

(1.357.2  cu.  yds.  concrete.  The  shafts  of  the  piers  did  not  differ 
appreciably  in  cost,  and  the  atatement  is  not  divided  as  in  the  caae 
of  the  bases.) 

Materials:  ToUl.         Percii.yd. 

Cement.   482  bbla,  at  $3.73 t  4.61T.74  |  3.41 

Kand.  257  cu.  yd&.  at  50^  cts. 321.69  0.24 

nrvLvel.   514   cu.   yds.,  at   50%   pta. «43.38  0.47 

ber,  3.000  ft.  B.  M.  at  $23.33...,,.;...^         1«J.81  0.12 

^!  :   iiinery.  proportionate  cost  ....,,,,., ..is.        155.0;>  0.11 

Wire  and  nalis ,,. 101.50  0.07 

Lubricating    OH... ••(  t  tttitii«  •••           28.50  0.02 

Fuel :r.-.v.v.v.ii:::::!::!:!^...,^.      919.00  o.e* 

Total  material I  «,950.12  |  5.12 

Labor: 

Building  and    removinsr  forma. .'w. '..[.'.'...'... I      582.55  %  0.43 

Mixing   concrete    tr..tt»tt  t .. .         «02.45  0.45 

Plachigr    concrete    .....'.'. 632.79  0.4* 

Pumping  water   39.00  0.0$ 

Cleaning  and   storing  machinery 122.01  0.09 

Total  labor $   1.998.80  |   J. 48 

Total  material  and  labor %  8.94S.92  |  6.60 

Total    cost    of    substructure (33,825.95  $10.56 

Steel  Spans. — n.  50-ft.  Deck  Plate    Gtrders. 
Material :                                                                       Total.  Per  ton- 
Steel.  611,734  lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  New  York 116,822.68  $55.00 

Freight  and  brokerage 4,582.68  14.98 

Fuel,  setting  and  riveting  girders 181.36  0.59 

Total  material   $21,586.12  $70.57 

Labor: 

Unloading  and  setting  girders $     .  294.45  $  0.96 

Riveting  girders    640.35  2.09 

Setting  anchor  bolts 105.00  0.34 

Machinery,  proportionate  cost 253.70  0.83 

Total  labor $  1,293.50  $  4.22 

Total  material  and  labor ;.;.......  .$22,879.62  $74.79 

Deck. — Tie*  L.   L.  P.  8-in.   x  10-in  x  tO-ft..  Spaced  IS-in.  Centers; 
Chtard  Rails  L.  L.  P..  7^.  x  9'in.  x  ao-ft. 

Per 

Material :                                                     .                     TotaL  M.  B.  M. 

62.401  ft..  B.  M.,  tab.  Safton.  liO.....  4.  ^ .  .$  1.123.22  $18.00 

Freight  and  brokerage .-;.  .^;.'. ..      1,163.78  18.65 

Fuel     > 25.50  0.40 

Total  material $  2,312.5©  $37.0§ 

Labor: 

Framing  and  placing $       561.68  $  9.00 

Machinery,  proportionate  cost 60.63  0.97 

Total  labor  $      622.31  $9.97 

Total  material  and  labor $  2,934.81  $47.02 

Total  cost  of  superstructare.  ...,..•.;-.  .$25,814.43  

Total  cost  of  bridge ..ll..C...^f.;.  .$59,640.38  
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Cost  of  Howe  Truss  Bridges,  Cross- References.—In  the  section 
on  Timberwork  will  be  found  other  data  on  Howe  truss  bridg-es.   . 

Cost  of  a  150-ft.  Howe  Truss  Through  Span  Bridge.— The  following 
data    were    published    in    Engineerino-Contracting,    June    26,    1S07 : 

Loading  Bridge  Material—       '    . 

.      2  days,  foreman,    at     t>  vv^  ?  A '^.OO  %  6.00 

_    18  days,  carpenter,     at ■.^.-.■- J C . . , . .    2.50  45.00      »* 

;  ■  12  days,  helper,     at i.-.a  .^?V'i'.  ?; .  .  .    2.00  24.00     -jj 

■:    32  days.       Total , f2.34  $75.00  .  "X\ 

Loading  Hoisting  Engine — 

"0.5  day,  pile   driver   engr.,   at ?3.00  ?  1.50 

0.15   day,   carpenter,     at 2.50  3.75 

0.5  day,  helper,     at ,j^  . . , .  2.00  1.00 

,-.! 2.5  days.      Total    ;?;;;;;;;;;  ;?2. 50         ?  6.25 

Loading  Pile  Driver —  .  .'..*; .  . . ; :  •  ■  '    -:!   •  ;  j;  i 

1  day,  carpenter IQfi^hpHm  «^!^.<g^    t'ii-^  ^;^<)?^""^''^ 

1  day,  helper 2.00     ...  j,2„q4. 

'-    2.  days—    Total—.;.... .,.  .|2,25  ,  ,    X  4^0       ., 

mtting  Up  >ile  Driver— 

a'ol3.5  daya/  carpenter     .  ,.,,.^. .. . .' .-i';'.^('.''*.fi'.?0'"'-'  ikst.l^ 
3.5  day^^.J^plpt^r     , . .  .  ;i^,.rfi^.«,.'siut^.O*^>''.        7.00 

•i;'Ir\Wy^,,;'.'^a2^^.. -f  w>f  :d  -.r-.^M^t  ! ..■'i4Qt76!.U,9 

PHvtnfl'  PiZe  FalseMJorfc —  iHK-ioiioMd    Om.   inyiOT'-l 

PC  1   day,  foreman ;  ?^'}}rik\W''  '^'V'^lio'"*'^"' 

-     1  day,  engirrper  , 3,00    ,,  ,  -SiOft^^ 

:    .8' days.  ■<k»'peritet  •..-.. ........■.•...-.,■  2.50       '     2'0;00 

5   days,  helper      2.0C  10.00 

?36.00 
Framing  and  Erecting  Bridge-^    ■  '  :.,'^'. 

30  days,  foreman $3.00  $       90.00 

22  days,  englaeer     3.00  «6.00 

236  days.'  carpenter'    ..,.....:.. ...    2.50  590.00 

p\?60  days,  helper,:„ . .............  .^odjsf  •'  2.00  520.00 

,  V.  -548  tlayB.      T<rtal!,'-, . ::  ': ).  >.  .^'l^X^.  '£'^il^^^yy„y^'^>^^^-^^ 
Train  Service —  •  . 

/  2  days,  condnotor     ..." |3.60         I'-^IOV*^ 

4  days,   br9.kenian .>.....  .....^  2.501'    •!  10.00 ''^SS 

2  days,  locomotive    and    crew...... .26^00.      t   'SO.Oi*  /■^i^* 

Total     '.'.'.'y.'.'.. ......$67.00 

MiacellaneoHis — ■  * "  .  [ 

11   tons  coal  for  hoi.sting  engine,  at  I3. .  .^-^j^I-.  j$  33.00      ^-^ 

:';~=5Totg.ii  •;;^:v: . .  f ; ......;..;;;;.:;;;...;..;  ...'MXlil^ 

Bridge  Materials—  ■ ic-'r:.'  i  >''' 

88,800   ft.   B.   M.    timber,   at   $15..,^,,.,.., $1,332.00.. 

44,800  lbs.'  wroughtlron,   at' 2VS''^«,Vi-. 1,120.0b 

40,000  Iba   caft   Jron,  at   1.8   cts •^B?iir  lh'  3b<  .  '20.00 

Total     $3,172.00 
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Falaetcork  Material — 

1.120  tin.  fi.  piles   (28  piles.  40  ft),  at  8  cts $  89.60 

30,000  ft.   B.   M.,   second  hand,  at  18.00 240.00 

500  Iba  iron,  at  2^i   eta 12.50 

Total $242.10 

I'ile  Abutments  ifotertaZr— 

1,600   lin.   ft.  piles    (40  piles.    4"    f*   '        '    '^   ■ '«    S12S.00 

1,700  lbs.    iron,   at    2\^    cts ...      42.50 

7.600  ft.    B.   M.,    at   J15 1 1  l.on 

Total    $284.50 

Pile  Abutment  Ldbor^ 

5  days,  foreman,    at S3. 00         8  15.00 

5   days,  engineman,   at 3.00  15.00 

36   days,   oarpenter,    at 2.t,^  90.00 

30  days,  helper,     at 2. no  60.00 

76  days.       Total ?2.37  ?1S0.00 

SUMMARY. 

Labor — 

■s.  loading    material,    at $2.34  |       75.00 

■  s,  loading    engine 2.50  6.25 

;  s,  loading   pile  driver 2.25  4.50 

17  days,  fitting  up  pile  driver 2.40  40.75 

15  davs,  driving    falsework 2.40  36.00 

648  days,  erecting    bridge 2.30  1.266.00 

2  davs,  train    service 67.09 

76  days,  building   pile    abutments 2.37  ISO.Ot) 

Miscellaneous   supplies 192.00 

Total   labor  and    supplies ?1, 867.50 

Materials — 

Flalsework    material. %    242.10 

Abutment   material 284.50 

Brilg-e  material  —  .  .<      ,   . 

^'?.^flO  ft.   B.    M..   at    $15 1,332.00 

ii.^OO  lbs..   T\-rov.£rht   Iron.   ?l4   Cts 1.120.00 

40,000  lbs.   cast  iron,-  1.^  cXai. 720.00 

Total  material    . . . . .-. .  .'^i'.''. S3. 698.60 

Total  labor    and    material.'..;... $5,566.10 

The  abutments  were  not  protected  by  cribs,   nor  is  any   riprap 
Included    in    the   above    cost.      In   subsequent    issues   we   shall    give 
costs  of  abutments  protected  by  cribs  and  riprap. 
Tlie  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge  was  as  follows: 
Labor —  Per  lin.  f  L 

General  labor,  loading  materials,  etc. ..$    162.50         $  1.08 

Erecting    bridge............ 1.266.00  8.44 

Train     sers-iee 67.00  0.45 

Building    pile    abutments... 180.00  1.20 

Miscellaneous   supplies. 192.00  1.28 

Total    labor $12.45 

Material — 

Falsework    $    242.10  $  l.Sl 

Abutment    284.50  1.90 

Bridge     3,172.00  21.15 

Total  material     $24.66 

Total  labor  and  material $37.11 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  fitting  up  the  pile  driver  ($40.75) 
was  excessive  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  driving  the  pile 
falsework    ($36)    was  low.  ■' 

The  cost  of  framing  and  erectingthe  bridge  (|i,'S66)  includes  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  upper  falsework. 

The  labor  on  the  pile  abutments  ($180)  was  high,  considering 
there  were  no  cribs.  ' 

Cost  of  Tv>^o  Howe  Truss  Bridges  of  120-ft.  and  130-ft.  Span,  In- 
cluding Falsework  and  Pile  Abutments.* — The  following  data  relate 
to  a  through  Howe  truss  bridge  130  ft.  long  over  all,  for  which 
a  contract  was  let  for  the  labor  of  erecting  the  bridge.  The  <ion- 
tractor  paid  bridge  carpenters  $2.75  a  day  and  helpers  $2.00 

Tlie  bridge  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  engine  and  tender 
weighing  112  tons,  followed  by  a  train  of  3,000  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  The 
dead  load  was  1,650  lbs.  per  lin.  ft. 

The  cost  of  the  bridge  to  the  railway  company  was  as  follows : 
Falsework —  ..?/,"  '  . 

840  lin.  ft.  piles  (20  piles)  delivered  at  8  cts...$      67.20 

840  lin.  ft.  piles  driven  at  12  cts. 100.80 

24,000  ft.   B.  M.   timber  delivered  at  $15 360.00 

24,000  ft.  B.  M.  timber  framed  and  erected  at  $7.50      180.00 
400  lbs.   iron  at  25  cts 10.00 


Total,   $5.52  per  lin.  ft  bridge. $  718.00 

Pile  Abutments —  ^ .  „  ;.    .   :  „ 

1,400  lin.   ft.   piles    (40'  tifldii ' ' ^t"  f t. )    delivered  at 

Sets. $  112.00 

1,400     lin.    ft.    piles,   driven,    12    cts 168.00 

1,700  lbs.    iron,     2.5    cts.  . 42.50 

7,600  ft.  B.  M.  timber  delivered,  $15 114.00 

7,60«  ft  B.  M.  framed  and  erected,  $7.50 57.00 

Total  for   two  abutments $  493.50 

Howe  Truss  Bridge — 

29.000  lbs.  cast  iron,  at  2  cts $  580.00 

34,000  lbs.    wrought   iron,  '2V-i    cts 850.00 

71,700  ft   B.  M.  timber,  at  $15 1,075.00 

130  lin.  ft  bridge  framed  and  erected,  at  $7.50.  .  .  975.00 

■  T'        Total    $3,480.00 

Train    service 50.(^0 


Total      ?3,530.00f^''-"=' 

Summary —  ;'-'  '  '' 

Falsework,    materials $    437.20 

Falsework,   labor    (by   contrae^^>,^„.  ^f,;. 280.80 

Pile    abutments,     materials. ........ . , ,',.',  ,,*.. —  .      268.60 

Pile  abutments,    labor . ... .' ." ; .' .' .  .•;.:;.  7^ 225,00 

Howe  truss  bridge,   materials .♦  ...frMfrw  • .  •  •  •    2,516.00 

Howe  truss  bridge,   labor.' ...... . -i ,.,.. ,....,  975.00; 

Train,  service ...........' 50.00 

■      Grand  total,  130  lin.  ft,  at  $26.50.  .'...•..'.'..  .$4,751.50 

It  wiH  be  notefd' that:  there  v^as  .no  crib,  crib  filling  or  riprap  pro- 
tection for  the  abutments.  It  would  not  be  exceelve  to  add  40p  cu. 
yds.  of  riprap  and  rock  In  cribs,  at  $1.50  per  cu:  yd.,  and  24.0OO  ft 


'Enpineerino-ConiracUnff,  .July  'S^^l^AtJ 
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B.  M.  (or  2vOdO  lln.  ft)  of  hewed  timber  for  two  cribs  to  protect 
the  abutments.  A  common  contract  price  in  the  West  is  15  cts.  per 
lin.  ft.  of  crib  timber  in  place. 

The  full  cost  of  the  timber  for  the  falsework  In  this  bridge  is 
charged  against  the  brulge,  but,  since  most  of  It  possesses  a  sal- 
vage valqe.  not  to  exceed  half  the  cost  of  the  timber  (half  of 
?,360)    should  be  so  charged. 

;It.,w411  be  noted  that,  the  contract  price  of  framing  and  erecting 
t^re  bridge  was  $950,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  514  per  M.  ft 
R  M.  ifi  the  bridge,  exclusive  of  the  falsework.  The  falsework 
cost"  $718,  which,  if  added  to  the  $375,  gives  a  cost  of  $1,693,  or  $13 
per,  lin.  ft  qf  bridge^ 

.  The  piles  for  tlie  falsework  were  driven  in  b^its  about  11  ft* 
apart  two  piles  to  the  bent  While  this  is  a  sufficient  support  fcr 
the  dead  load  of  a  Howe  truss  bridge,  it  is  evidently  insufficient 
to  support  any  trainload  during  construction.  In  rebuilding  an  old 
bridge,  without  interruption  to  traffic,  it  is  evident  that  the  false- 
work would  be  much  more  expensive  than,  in  this  case,  which  is 
tarpical  of  new  construction  rather  than  of  reconstruction. 

,  The  following  costs  relate  to  a  Howe  truss  bridge  120  ft  long, 
and  the  remarlcs  concerning  tli9  19>Q*JEt.  bridge  apply  also  to  tliia 
one:  :  ---ix   "-  .i  ,-■;  ,•«■; 

"X^fulseMOork — 

jjnr^        5*0  lin.  ft  piles  (18  piles)  delivered  at  »  ctB.  .$  43.20 

540  lin.    ft.   piles  driven,   12  cts 64.80 

2S.0O0   ft.   B.  M.   at  $15 ; . .  420.00 

28."VM>  ft.   B.  M.  framed  and  erected,  $7.50. 210.00 

400  lbs.    iron.    2.5    cts 10.00 

.  Total  at  $6.23  per  lin.  ft  bridge $  748.00 

Pile  Abutments — 

Same  as  for  previous  bridge. $  493.50 

Howe  Truss  Bridge —  "^       '■  '' 

63,000  ft   B.   M.   at   $15 .i^':  .Vv  i. $  945.00 

28,400  lbs.   wrought   iron   at  2.5  cts. 710.00 

S5,400  lbs.  cast  iron  at  2  eta 508.O0 

120  lin.   ft   framed  and  erected,   $7.50 900.00 

Total   $3,063.00 

Train    service 50.00 

Sumriiary — 

Falsework,    materials $    463.20 

Falsework,  labor    (by  contract) 274.80 

Pile  abutment,    materials , 268.50 

Pile  abutment   labor 225. f»0 

Howe   truss  bridge,   materials 2,163.00 

Howe  truss  bridge,  la.bor 900.00 

Train   service 50.00 

Grand  total,  at  $36.20  per  lin.  ft $4,344.50 

As  previously  stated,  no  protection  cribs,  rock  filling,  or  riprap 
are  included  in  the  cost  of  the  abutments.  ,,    ,.        ^..,  . 

Cost  of  Constructing  Six  Crib  Piers,  Three  Howe  Trutf^  ^j^^ins  -ao^l 
Ona  Steel  Draw  Span.*— Crib  piers  for.  railway  and  highway  bridges 
possess  the   great   merit   of  nxaking  it   unnecessary   to   build   coffer 


*  Engineering-Contract  hig,   July   t^t   iS'o'T. 
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dams,  and,  on  this  account,  have  always  been  popular  with  West- 
ern engineers.  During  recent  years,  however,  concrete  piers,  built 
within  coffer  dams,  have  become  more  common  than  crib  piers. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  places  where  the  crib  pier  is  still  the 
most  economic  pier  that  can  be  designed. 

The  bridge  to  be  described  in  this  article  consists  of  three  Howe 
truss  spans  of  150-ft.  each,  and  a  steel  draw  span  almost  300-ft. 
long.  It  crosses  a  "Washington  river  near  Its  mouth,  where  the 
tidal  currents  cause  a  daily  rise  and  fall  of  several  feet.  The 
river  Is  19  ft.  deep  at  extreme  low  tide,  and  the  top  of  the  piers 
Is  40-ft.  above  the  river  bed.  .^'  ' 

With  the  exception  of  the  pivot  pier,  which  will  be  described  sep- 
arately, the  piers  were  crib  piers  resting  on  piles.  A  description 
of  the  construction  of  one  of  tliese  five  piers  will  serve  for  the  rest. 
■  X!rih  Pier. — Each  pier  Is  supported  by  52  piles  driven  3  ft.  c.  to  C. 
to  a  depth  of  30  ft.  Piles  60  ft.  long  were  necessary,  due  to  the 
depth  of  the  water  at  high  tide,  and  were  sawed  off  7  ft.  above  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  or  12  ft.  below  extreme  low  water.  The 
driving  was  very  hard,  the  bottom  being  of  sand  In  which  the 
average  penetration  of  the  pile  was  only  2  ins.  under  the  blow  of 
a  2,200-lb.  hammer  falling  freely  20  ft.  For  sawing  off  the  piles, 
a  circular  saw  on  a  40  ft.  vertical  shaft  was  used.  The  shaft  was 
rotated  by  an  engine  mounted  on  a  carriage  movable  In  any  direc- 
tion on  two  tracks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  track  being 
above  the  other. 

While  the  piles  were  being  driven  for  a  pier,  the  crib  was  con- 
structed. Each  crib  consisted  of  a  bottom,  or  floor,  made  of  three 
solid  courses  of  12  x  12-in.  timbers  drift-bolted  together,  and  on  top 
of  this  bottom  was  built  the  crib  proper.  The  bottom  was  built 
on  shore  and  then  launched.  Then  the  crib  was  built  of  12  x  12'3 
log-house  fashion,  on  top  of  the  "bottom"  until  it  reached  a  height 
of  12  ft.  The  crib  was  then  floated  over  the  rest  of  foundation 
piles,  and  arrangements  made  to  lower  It  upon  the  piles.  To  insure 
a  steady  and  even  lowering  of  the  crib,  without  risk  of  capsizing. 
It  was  necessary  to  lower  the  crib  by  means  of  blocks  and  tackle 
fastened  to  two  bents  of  guide  piles,  one  bent  on  each  side  of 
the  crib.  Rock  was  dumped  into  the  crib,  and  it  was  sunk  until  it 
rested  on  the  piles.  This  left  the  upper  course  of  timber  above  the 
level  of  low  water,  and  In  readiness  to  continue  the  building  up  o' 
the  crib  to  the  desired  height.  The  cribs  were  designed  so  that 
the  load  of  the  bridge  came  directly  upon  the  rock  filling  in  the 
crib,  the  intention  being  to  build  masonry  upon  the  rock  fill  after 
the  crib  timbers  above  the  water  level  have  rotted  out. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  crib  timbers 
were  compressed  nearly  1-16  In.  per  ft.  of  height,  after  the  load 
came  upon  the  piers.  Part  of  this  compression  was  doubtless  due  to 
shrinkage. of  the  timber  upon   drying. 

We  would  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  a  possible  Improvement  in  this 
form  of  crib  pier  construction.  Let  the  foundation  piles  and  the 
crib  be  built.  In  the  manner  above  described,  up  to  the  low  water 
level.     But  from  that  level  to  the  top  of  the  pier,  substitute  rein- 
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forced  concrete  •timbers"  in  place  of  wood.  These  concrete  "tim- 
bers" could  be  cast  on  shore,  and  made  so  as  to  Interlock,  forming 
a  solid  and  durable  outside  walL  Ixmse  rock  filling  and  gravel 
could  then  be  deposited  inside  this  wall,  thus  giving  the  necessary 
stability  to  withstand  the  Impact  of  ice  and  drift.  A  pier  of  this 
sort  would  be  far  cheaper  than  a  solid  masonry  pier,  but  would 
possess  sufficient  stability  and  a  durability  equal  to  that  of  solid 
masonry.  In  pier  building,  it  should  be  rMnembered,  the  engineer 
seeks  to  secure  a  mass  that  will  resist  Impacts  rather  than  a  mono- 
lith of  great  strength. 

Returning  now  to  the  methods  used  in  this  crib  pier  construc- 
tion, one  feature  is  worthy  of  particular  note.  A  crib  having  a 
height  two  or  three  times  greater  than  Its  width  is  very  "crankj-" 
when  floating  in  the  water.  It  tends  to  turn  ovef,  and  this 
tendency  is  made  serious  where  the  tides  are  rising  and  falling.  It 
was  necessar\-  to  haVe  one  man  in  constant  attendance  day  and 
night,  tightening  or  loosening  the  guy-lihes  with  tbe  changes 
of  water  level. 

Before  placing  the  crl^  pier  over  the  piles,  riprap  was  de(k>8lted 
between  them,  and  leveled  off  by  a  diver.  After  the  crib  pier  was 
In  placp,  riprap  wa^  piled  all  around  the  pier  to  a  depth  of  6  ft. 
above  the  river  bottom. 

The  Pivot  Pier. — This  pier  differed  <r<»n  the  piers  Just  described 
in  that  it  was  a  stone  masonry  pier  resting  on  a  timber  grillage  on 
top  of.  plles..^  There  were  121  piles,  driven  3  ft.  c.  to  c,  forming 
a  square  32 'ft.  on  a  Side.  "Ae  plies  were  sawed  off  only  IS  ins. 
above  t}n»  river  bottonu    .....: 

Sawing  them  oft  ^  close  t6  the  bottom  was  a  mistake,  for  it  en- 
tailed a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  placing  the  grillage  upon  the 
piles.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  dirt  lodged  upon  the  tops  of 
the  piles  after  they  were  sawed  off,  making  it  necessary  for  a 
diver  to  dean  th^  piles  off.  The  driving  of  the  piles  3  ft.  c.  to  c 
caused  the  bottom  to  rise  6  to  12  ins.  Then  the  eddies  formed 
by  the  projecting  pile  heads  and  by  the  draw  protection  caused 
tfae  floating  sediment  in  the  river  to  deposit  around  and  on  top 
of  the  piles.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  contractor  had  unfor- 
tunately deposited  some  of  the  riprap  immediately  after  driving  the 
piles,  and  many  of  the  stones  had  lodged  on  top  of  the  piles. 

In  this  connection  we  recall  a  similar  experience  arising  from 
the  deposition  of  sand  around  the  piles  while  the>'  were  being  sawed 
off,  dulling  the  teeth  of  the  saw  and  adding  greatly  to  the  ex- 
pense of  cutting  off  the  piles.  The  eddy '  caused  by  the  piles  of 
the  draw  protection  was  largely  accountable  for  the  trouble. 
Ilnally  a  V-shaped  wing  dam  -of  Ixiards  was  built  in  the  draw 
protection  Immediately  above  the  site  of  the  p?er,  and  It  served 
to  divert  the  stream  of  sand  and  gravel  that  is  constantly  rolling 
along  the  bottom  of  a  swiftly  flowing  river. 

The  lesson  leai-ned  "by  such  exp'erfences  Is  simple:  Do  not  ctit 
off  piles  less  than  2  ft.  above  the  bottdm  of  a  river,  unless  there  ts 
some  excellent  fedSon  for  so  doing.  '  .      v  ,i 
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The  grillage  built  for  this  pivot  pier  was  32  ft.  square  and 
15  ft.  high,  made  of  12  x  12-ln.  timbers  laid  solid  and  drift-bolted 
together,  except  in  the  three  upper  courses  where  the  timbers  were 
laid  2  ft.  apart,  and  the  space  filled  with  concrete. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  grillage,  two  timbers  in  each  course  pro- 
jected beyond  the  others,  so  that  guy  lines  could  be  fastened  to 
them,  by  which  the  pier  was  kept  balanced  during  construction 
while  floating  on  the  rising  and  falling  tides.  The  guy  lines  were 
fastened  to  two  pile  bents,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pier,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  pile  bents  of  the  draw  protection,  formed  a  square 
enclosure  In  which  the  pier  was  guided  to  the  bottom. 

Of  course  the  grillage  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  masonry, 
which  was  built  on  top  of  it  This  masonry  was  laid  inside  on 
"open  caisson"  built  on  top  of  the  grillage,  the  "caisson"  being 
octagonal  in  shape,  made  of  3-in.  plank,  and  16  ft.  high.  The 
plank  was  beveled  on  the  outer  edges  to  provide  caulking  seams. 
Two  small  gates  were  provided  in  the  "caisson,"  so  that,  when  the 
pier  had  set  properly  on  the  piles  at  low  tide,  water  could  be  let 
into  the  "caisson"  and  left  there  until  the  pier  was  finished.  Then 
the  gates  were  again  closed,  the  water  pumped  out,  and  th^ 
masonry  was  painted. 

Cost  of  the  Piers. — The  labor  cost  records  were  not  kept  In  as 
great  detail  as  one  might  wish,  yet  they  possess  considerable  value. 
The  quantities  of  materials  and  contract  prices,  however,  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  guide,  and  are  as  follows : 

3,120  lin.  ft.  piles  (52)   delivered  at. .  .$  0.08  %    249.60 

3,120  lin.  ft.   piles  driven  at 0.20  624.00 

54.000  ft.    B.    M.    delivered    at 15.00  810.00 

54,000  ft.  B.  M.  framed  and  placed 11.00  549.00 

4,00-0  lbs.    iron    at 0.03  120.00 

8  guide   piles   delivered    at 3.00  24.00 

4,000  ft.  B.  M.  falsework  at 15.00  60.00 

190  cu.    yds.    rock    (crib    fill) 2.00  380  00 

S80  cu.   yds.   riprap  at 2.00  1,060.09 

5   cu.    yds.   concrete  at 8.00  40.00 

Total     J3.961.60 

This  la  equivalent  to  ?100  per  lin.  ft.  of  height  of  pier,  since  tlUS 
piers  w^re  40  ft.  high  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  "io 

Coat  of  Pivot  Pier. 

7,260  lin.  ft.  piles  (121)  delivered  at. $0.08         J      440.80 

7,200  lin.    ft.    pile   driven   at 0.20  1,452.00 

162,800  ft.   B.   M.    delivered   at 15.00  2,442.00 

162,800  ft.  B.  M.  placed  at 8.00  1,302.40 

7,200  lbs.    iron    at , 0.03  216.00 

16  guide  piles  at 3.00  48.00 

13.200  ft.    B.    M.   falsework  at 15.00  198.00 

318  cu.    yds.    masonry    at 15.00  4.770.00 

570  cu.  yds.  riprap  at..... 2.00  1.140.00 

Total ?12,009.20 

This  Is  equivalent  to  $300  per  Hn.  ft  of  height  of  pier. 
The  contract  price  for  driving  the  piles,  20  cts.  per  lin.  ft.,  was 
high,  considering  the  length  of  the  pile,  for  it  amounted  to  $12  per 
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pile.  But  the  driving  was  ver>'  hard,  and  the  price  for  driving 
included  cutting  oft  the  piles  below  water.  It  required  26  days  to 
drive  the  121  piles  in  the  pivot  pier  and  10  days  more  to  cut  them 
off.  Had  a  water  jet  been  used  the  driving  would  have  cost  much 
less.  The  average  rate  and  wages  paid  by  tlie  contractor  for  the 
pile  driver  crew  was  12.50  per  day.  If  a  crew  of  «  men,  a  pile 
driver  engineman  and  a  foreman  were  required,  the  wages  and 
fuel  amounted  to  |25  a  day.  Hence  if  5  piles  were  driven  per  day 
the  cost  was  $5  a  pile.  Since  12  piles  were  sawed  off  per  day  the 
cost  of  sawing  was  more  tlian  $2  per  pila  No  detailed  records  of 
the  actual  cost  to  the  contractor  are  available  further  than  that  It 
required  3,800  days'  labor  at  $2.50.  or  ?9,500,  to  drive  the  plies, 
frame  and  place  the  timber,  place  the  crib,  fill  the  riprap  for  all 
the  piers  and  lay  the  masonry.  The  stone  tpr  the  masonry  was  de- 
livered cut  ready  to  lay.  The  riprap  was  delivered  on  scows  and 
measured  on  the  scows  before  placing. 

The  Houie  Truss  Spatia. — Three  Howe  truss  spans,  each  150  ft. 
long,  and  one  steel  draw  span,  293  ft.  long,  were  built  as  follows: 

These  Howe  truss  bridges  were  erected  on  a  pile  falsework,  each 
span  having  six  bents  of  three  60-ft.  piles  to  a  bent.  The  out- 
side piles  of  each  bent  were  drawn  In  4  ft.  at  the  top  and  well 
braced  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  deep  swift  river. 
,  Tb  protect  the  falsework  against  drift  wood  a  temporary  log 
%ic>om  was  placed  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  bridge  during 
"Sf^ctlng. 

After  the  bridge  was  erected^' thfe'talsewbrk  pllei  were  brokeii  '^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

The  railway  company  furnished  all  the  material  for  the  false- 
work, as  well  as  for  the  bridge.  The  contract  price  of  $9  per  lin. 
'ft.  of  liridge  covered  the  labor  cost  of  erecting  and  removing  the 
falsework,  as  well  as  framing  and  erecting  the  bridge.  The  cost  of 
each  of  the  150-ft.  Howe  truss  bridge  spans  was  aa  follows: 

88,600  ft.   B.  M.  in  bridge  at  ?15 $1,329.00 

45,600  lbs.    wrought    iron    at    3.5    eta 1,576.00 

38,800  lbs.  cast  iron  at  2.5  cts ......       970.00 

1,080  lin.  ft.  piles  (18)   in  falsework  at  8  eta 86.40 

4,000  ft.  B.  M.  in  fd-lsework  eX  $15 60.00 

Erecting    ISO    It    at    $9ii.'..;. 1,350.00 


Total     $5,391.40 

This  is  equivalent  to  $36  per  lin.  ft  of  bridge,  exclusive  of  the 
piers  and  abutments. 

There  was  no  profit  to  the  contractor  at  the  $9  per  lin.  ft  for 
erection,  for  it  required  400  man-days  per  span.  The  average 
wages  paid  were  $3.30  per  day.  Hence  the  labor  cost  $1,320  to 
erect  the  falsework  and  the  Howe  truss  span.  In  our  issues  of 
June  26  and  July  3  we  have  given  in  detail  the  labor  cost  of  erect- 
ing similar  bridges  where  the  cost  of  erection  was  considerably  less 
than  in  this  instance.      (See  pages  1529  and  1532.) 

The  Steel  Draw  Span. — The  span  was  293  ft.  long,  and  weighed 
265  tons.  The  steel  was  unloaded  from  cars  into  a  material  yard 
and  conveyed  on  scows  to  the  "draw  prbtection,"  where  It  was 
erected  by  means  of  a  traveler.  — 
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The  draw  protection  was  built  in  the  usual  manner,  consisting 
of  pile  bents  10  ft.  apart,  three  piles  to  the  bent,  each  pile  being 
70  ft.  long.  A  log  boom  was  built  entirely  around  the  draw 
protection,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  boom  being  held  together  by 
cross  logs  between  the  2d  and  3d  bents  and  between  the  6th  and 
7th  bents.  The  boom  was  made  of  sticks  60  ft.  long,  held  together 
with   %-ln.  chains  and  shackles. 

The  cost  of  the  draw  protection  was  as  follows: 

5,180  lln.  ft.   piles    (74)    at   8  cts ?  414.40 

,40,900  ft.    B.    M.    timber   at    ?15 613.50 

2,800  lbs.    iron   at    3   cts... 76.00 

680  lin.   ft.  of  boom  sticks  at  8  cts., 54.40 

'         3,900  ft.    B.    M.    timber    wasted    and    in    staging 

..    ,  ,                   at    $16 58.50 

,„     Driving  74  piles  at   16.00 444.00 

Framing  and  placing  40,900  ft.  B.  M.  at  $8 327.20 

.)X  03t    /.Total    $1,988.00 

•'•'ii'tter  the  erection  of  the  draw  protection  and  the  traveler  and 
ralsework,  it  required  38  days  to  erect  the  steel  draw  span."'^^ '." 
.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  panel  sections  of  the  top  arid 
bottom  chords  would  come  together  before  riveting,  both  ends  of  tlie 
-draw  bridge  were  jacked  up  after  being  erected  and  whil,e  tem- 
porarily held  together  with  bolts.  This  brought  all  the  joints  of 
the  top  chord  together,  and,  after  riveting  the  entire  top  chord,  the 
•^Ige  work  was  knocked  put,  and  In  a  suspended  position  the  bot- 
tom chord  was  forced  together  and  riveted.  However,  when  the 
bridge  was  swung,  it  was  found  that  the  dead  load  was  sufflcient 
to- cause  the  ends  of  the  draw  to  sag  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
wrere  1^4  ins.  below  the  proper  level.  This  made  It  necessary  to 
•lower  the  pedestals  on  the  rest  piers  a  corresponding  amount.     , 

The  cost  of  the  draw  span  Wa's  as  follows:  '        ''^ 

(530,000  lbs.  steel  at  4.3  cts 522,802,90 

21.100  ft  B.  M.  ties  and  guide  rail  $15. ;»>,   ;    i816^0 

Paint t..,a[  <BBO.jO0 

Liaylng  timber  deck.  100  days,  at  $3.30.. . . /.  ."i.  r;   (880jOO 
Erecting,  bridge,,  including  materials  and  labor  on  ^ 

-  falsework    (by  contract) 1,750.00 


Tof^x-^-.v^^,. 95j.^j...... .  .$25,579.40  • 

This  is  equivalent  to  $87  per  lin.  ft.  of  ftVldge,  hot  IticlqcUfag 
iHe  cost  of  the  piers  and  the  draw  protection.  *  .  '  .' ' 

<'S^j;''       ■'■•;■  '.■■'.         'trill"'!"-. 

,,j  The  timber  deck  wa^  laid  as  an  "extra  work  job"  by  force  ac- 
.jCpunt,  and  the  labor  cost  at  least  twicje  what  It  should  have  cost, 
as,_(;an  be  seen  by  reference  to  costs  of  similar  work  in  our  issues 
of^^Avril  U,  May  8,  and  May  29.     Oee  pages  1501  and,;506.) 

The  contractor  received  only  $1,750  for  erecting  this  2fi5-ton 
bridge,  or  $6.60  per  ton.  It  actually  cost  him  nearly  $8.15  per 
;ton  for  labor  alpne,  for  it  took  800  man-days  at  $2.70,  or  $2,160, 
^  erect,  the/,  traveler,  the  falsework,  and  the  bridge.  It  took  60 
man-days  to  paint  the  bridge,  at   $3.30  per  day,  or   $198,   which  is 
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equivalent  to  76  cts.  per  ton.  making  a  total  of  IS.90  per  ton  for 
the  labor  of  erecting  and  painting. 

No  record  of  the  cost  of  falsework  for  this  draw  span  la  avail- 
able, but  It  was  a  comparatively  small  item,  for  no  lower  false- 
work is  necessary  where  a  draw  bridge  is  erected  on  the  draw 
protection. 

Cost  of  the  Frazer  River  Bridqe. — The  Frazer  River  bridge  at 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.  was  built  in  1902.  It  Is  a  double  deck 
bridge,  the  upper  deck  for  wagon  traffic  and  the  lower  deck  for 
steam  and  electric  traffic.  The  spans  are  as  follows:  One  225  ft., 
one  3  SO  ft.,  and  one  swing  ep&n  3S0  ft.,  Ave  spans  159  ft  each, 
making  a  total  of  1,780  ft.  On  the  north  end  there  are  three  ap- 
proaches, two  for  railway  tracks  and  one  for  highway,  the  length 
of  approach  averaging  about  800  ft.  The  clear  roadway  Is  16  ft. 
wide,  making  the  trusses  18  to  19  ft.  c.  to  c.  The  weight  of  steel 
is  6,854,000  lbs.,  and  there  are  765,000  ft.  B.  M.,  and  15.000  lin.  ft 
piles  in  approaches.  The  contract  price  for  substructure  and  super- 
structure was  5750,000. 

Estimates  of  the  Cost  of  Combination  and  All-Steel  Highway 
Bridge  of  190-ft.  Span. — Mr.  H.  G.  Tyrrell  gives  the  following: 

The  bridge  in  question  was  a  single  span  structure  designed  for 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  trusses  were  to  be  pin-connected  with  10 
panels  of  19  ft.  each,  and  inclined  top  chord.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions and  specified  loads  were  as  follows: 

Span.  190  ft.  c.  to  c. 

Roadway,   24  ft 

Two  -walks,  each   6   ft  wide. 

Total  width  of  bridge,   41  ft 

Depth  of  trusses,  27  ft  to  33  ft 

Floor,  4-in.  wood  block  paving  on. 3-inl  plknl^Iaid.pn  wood  Joints. 

Uniform  live  load  on  floor,  100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft 

Concentrated  load  on  floor,  15-ton  roller  or  two  electric  cars  on 
each  track. 

Live  load,  per  lin.  ft  of  bridge,  3.C01  lbs. 

Dead  load,  per  lin.  ft.  of  bridge,  2,345  lbs. 

For  the  "combination"  design,  hard  pine  was  used  for  top  c]|iords^ 
web  posts,  portals,  lateral  struts,  ^oor  be^os  Md.  joists.^  The 
remaining  parts  were  of  steel.  <     . 

The  estimated  quantities  for  tMs'tidse  were : 

Eye-bars     i .  .42.180  lbs. 

Cast-iron  joint  blocks 19,720 

Lateral    rods 5,810 

Machined  work 5,940 

Shoe   plates 5.200 

Loops 3.160 

Hangers    1,240 

Total     83,250  lbs.     Cost  ?   3,130 
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Hard  pine  chords  and  posts  17,500  ft.  B..M. 

Hard  pine  lateral  struts 3,080    " 

Floor    plank 19,740    " 

Floor    joists 22,240    " 

Floor    beams 14,800    " 


Total    77,360  ft.  B.  M.     Cost  $  2,400 

Paving  504   sq.  yds "        .x;t85ft<i<..i.| 

Fence,   400  lin.   ft .«c  .  .a,4«!^c»  ...*.» ^..i.-ji<  -,"    j.  iJ?OP    ^ 

.      Erection .T.^.'!"'/?!  M^^l  .^"C'"'^"  ''^-   ilo^^- 

■iM  Total  cost  of  combination  span  =  about  $1 

per  sq.  ft.  of  total  floor ^... .Cost  ?  7,680 

•For  the  all-steel  design  the  quantities  were: 

-       Steel,  180,000  Ibs^ :.. ; Cost  $  7,360 

.'.'      Floor  plank,   19.74  M;  wood  joist,  22.24  M.. ..(.,,"      -    1,435 

-y.     Fence,    400    lin.   ft ...,^     "  200 

,       Paving,  504  sq., yds '"  750 

'-'Erection    :'.  V.V.  ....•...•...'...; /.\  .^.'. .- "         1,200 

Total    cost    of    steel    span^     abopt    $1.43 

per  sq.  ft.  of  total  floor. ............ .  .C<»i3t  f  10,9^45 

The  above  estimates  are  for  the  entire  superstructure  In  each 
case.  If  we  compare  now  the  cost  of  the  substituted  parts  only,  we 
have  In  the  combination  desig^i,  the  top  chords,  web  posts,  portals,' 
lateral  struts  and  floor  beams  contain:  '  "''^ 

Hard  pine,   35.3  M,   at   $35  M. $l,i22tf     ''•* 

Cast  Iron  joint  blocks,  19,700  lbs.',  at  3  cts 591 


Total    $1,811 

For  the  all-steel  design  the  same  parts  contain  : 

Steel,  118,200  lbs.,  at  4  cts $4,720 

Summarizing,  we  have: 

Combination   bridge ^  ,  .Cost  f  7,680 

Steel    bridge i  ,-i  ;'m  W'f'^       lt),546'^'I 

Combination    chords,    eta.  »,«  .(^,p  ...rtcft  .«<! -ftAif !'         1,811.^ 
Steel   chords,   etc .77 ..."  'V . .  r.^Jl ...  .^■?''  "         4,720'  -< 

Hence,  we  say  roughly  that  the  combination  bridge  cost  one- 
third  less  than  the  steel  one.  Also  that  the  comparative  c«st  of 
wood  (including  necessary  cast-iron  blocks),  and  steel  for  top 
chords,    web   posts,    portals,   lateral   struts  and   floor   beams,    is   as 

i'to  3.  -  '-■  '  '  ■■  ;'.':iv:..  .  ••■   • .     ,.  • 

best  of  a  300-ft.  Highway  Drawbridge.— A  hfffhW&V  tfra-W^rfdgrti 
across  tlie  Harlem  River,  3d  Ave.,  New  York  city,  was  begun  In 
1893  and  finished  in  1896.  The  span  Is  300  ft.  long;  the  width  is 
87%  ft  over  all.  There  are  four  lattice  trusses.  The  three  car- 
riage ways  are  each  20  ft.  wide,  and  the  two  sidewalks  are  each 
9  ft.  wide  carried  on  cantilever  brackets.  The  floor  Is  of  buckle 
rlates  covered  with  concrete  and  asphalt  pavement.  The  bridge 
weighs  2,500  tons,  and  is  carried  on  a  50-ft.  turntable.  The  tima 
required  for  a  full  opening  is  2  mlns.  and  2  mins.  more  for  closing 
and  locking.  A  50-hp.  engine  does  the  work,  but  a  duplicate  power 
plani  Is  provia€<d.       -  k  t. 
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The  contract  9)^ jw^.  ||1^1;)1.000  f.or,iih»,bti^^  C9insl«t9,  wh^h 
is  $47  p0r  isq.  ft.  of  roadway  and  sidewalks.  This  Is  a  very  high 
cost-  -  The ,  total  cost,  including  land§,  wa»  more  than  $2,000,000. 

T!ie  fbtlbwing  aresomii  df  Si«'bilp<yrtftnt  n^iantitles  and  bidding 
prices : 

Unit  prices. 

107.500  ft.  B.  M.  yellow  pine  fn  temporary  bridge.  .$40.00 

2^0,000  ft.  B^  M,  hemlock  in  temporary  bridge 30.00 

■  I^9ft0  cu.  iras.  pneumatic  caissons  indndhig  con- 

1'.  •    ;_.cyetfe  fiinng".'.". . .". . .  ."■ -''  ^" 

l^^^axkl,  cement  concrete,  cu.  yd &.00 

Natural   cement   concrete;   cu.'  yd.'.  ......'.'....■.■... .  5.40 

Granite  Ashlar  facing  below  low  water,  cu:  yd.....  14.^0 --(f^ 

Granite  .\shlar  facing  al  "  >  <1 2'i '""i 

Granite  caps,   cu.    ft. .  .  .  _  " '  ■ 

Granite  coping,    ctu   ft. :  "  ' 

Granite  columns,   eapitols   and   bases :i.OU 

Granite  dimension,  in  rough  bases. >•  ''> 

Rough  pointing,  sq.  ft.. 0.40 

Fihe   pointing,   sq.    ft.. •>  ."0 

Four-cut  axing,   sq.'  ft.. . . '.. (^.oO 

Six-cut   axing,    sq.   ft.. 0.«0 

Bight-cut   axing,    sq.  ft. 0.70 

382,000  lbs.  roiled  steel  arid  iron' in  turntable 0.048 

1,692,000  lbs.  rolled  stefel  and  iron  in  draw  apaja.;.  0.039, fx 

1,3&6,Q0Q  lbs.   rolled   steel  and  iron   in  deck  spans..  0.037 

-f.240  lbs.  corrugated  plates,  deck  spans. 0.034  ' 

357.000  lbs.  buckle  pidtes,   draw  spdns.V"!'.^:. . . .  0.032 

282.(J0D  lbs.   steel   plate  girders.  ..■..'...".■  .7 ....... .  0.033 

;420,^00  lbs.  .steel  rolled  beams :.  0.026 

•AlT.loo  lbs.  castings  in  wheels. .  1 . . . .  m  .  1. 1 . ._  .  0.07 

"126,000  Iba  castings  hiib  and  bedplatew.';. .'. . . . :  0.05 

2,000  lbs.   other   iron  castings 0.025 

33,aQQ.lb&,  ateel  plates  or  angles ".025 

Cost  of  a  Steel.  Arch  Bridge.— The  Cambridge  Bridge  across  the 
Charles  River  (Boston)  was  built  in  1901.  It  is  a  highway  bridge, 
1,768  ft.  long,  consisting  of  11  spans  of  steel  arches  (of  12  ribs 
each),  having  spans  varj-ing  from  101  to  1S8  ft.  The  height  at  the 
center  is  48  ft.  above  low  water.  The  bridge  is  105  ft.  wide  l)e- 
tweea  railine^  From  the  bottom  of  the  piles  to  the  surface  of  the 
roadway  is  100  ft.  The  construction  involved  80,000  cu.  yds. 
dredging,  85,000  cu.  yds.  concrete,  20,000  cu.  yds.  granite,  25,000 
piles  and  16,000,000  lbs.  steel.  The  estimated  cost  is  $2,500,000,  or 
$1,400  per  lin.  ft,  or  $14   per  sq.  ft.  ^, 

Cost  of  Red  Rock  Cantilever  Bridae.— Mr.  S.  M-  Rowe  gives  the 
following  data  relative  to  this  bridge,  which  was  bxiilt  in  1889 
across  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
R.  R  Co.    (See  p.  1616  for  the  cost  of  the  caisson.) 

The  bridge  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  two  engines,  each 
weighing  188.000  lbs.  (including  74,000-lb.  tender),  concentrating 
46  tons  on  a,  wheel  base  of  11  ft.  9  Ins.,  followed  by  a  train  of 
3,000  lbs.  per  ft. 

The  length  of  the  cantilever  bridge  is  990  ft. ;  the  span  between 
the  piers  being  660  ft,  and  each  anchor  aim  being  165  ft. 
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The  following  is  the  weight  of  metal  In  the  bridge: 

Lbs. 

Bast  anchorage,  exclusive  of  floor  beams 78,435 

West  anchorage,  exclusive  of  floor  beams 92,488 

Floor  of  anchor  and  cantilever  arms 271,510 

Two  anchor  arms 969,870 

Two   cantilever   arms 969,870 

Metal  over  piers   (posts,  etc.) ; . . .  .>,••  .sf.  .ii  178,790 

Expansive  panels  (chords  and  X  posts)  .../..<.  .'tl28, 170 
Temporary  members  (wedges,  reinforced  bars)..  76,040 
Suspended  span 701,975 


Total 3,416,618 

About  70%  of  this  was  steel  and  30%  iron. 
The  cost  of  this  superstructure  was  as  follows: 

Iron    and   steel   erected    (including  freight) ...  .5?.13,537. 83 

Timber ,*i<. .  U.r.„.i<l..;<ai*. 1,684.68 

Tools   and    materials. .,.  .)i!»^i,n(.rt.^Kn'fr< 625.58 

Fuel  and  water ■.'........'...,• 1.340.94 

Local  and  train  service.......'.'...'.'. 1,202.78 

Labor  in  addition  to  contract  Work 2,138.79 

Engineering ■. 9,624.14 

Total ?230,154.74 

The  cost  of  the  substructure  was  as  follows: 

Caisson   (see  page  1617  for  details) $128,263.19 

Masonry  piers  and  abutments 80,267.65 

Preparatory 23,748.10 

Total     .iii.in; $232,278.94 

Grand    total  .^^","^;,'.'f^>,,. ?462.433.66 

This  is  equivalent  to  $463  per  Hn.  ft. 

The  "preparatorj-"  work  consisted  of  the  following  items: 

Soundings    v.  /iP.'A .!.  .$  7,808.79 

Trestle  and  tracks  to  caisson « .krt«»sw>s  .  6,238.17 

Track   to    quarry 7,313.58 

Freight    525.15 

Demurrage     900.00 

Engineering     962.41 

Total     $23,748.10 

The  cost  of  this  bridge  was  unusually  high. 

Estimated  Cost  of  a  Cantilever  Bridge  and  of  a  Suspension  Bridge 
Across  the  St.  Lawrence. — In  1896  the  Montreal  Bridge  Company 
received  competitive  plans  and  estimates  for  a  proposed  bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Montreal.  The  bridge  was  speci- 
fied to  be  one  channel  span  of  1,250  ft.,  two  side  spans  of  500  ft. 
each,  15  steel  viaduct  spans  on  south  approach  of  250  ft.  each,  18 
viaduct  spans  on  north  approach  of  60  to  240  ft.  each,  the  clear 
headway  in  the  channel  span  to  be  150  ft.  The  bridge  was  to  be 
for  a  double  track  steam  railway,  t\to  street  railway  tracks,  a  car- 
riageway and  two  sidewalks.  The  piers  of  the  cantilever  were  to  be 
of  masonry. 

The  prize  plan  was  submitted  by  Edward  S.  Shaw  of  Boston. 
He  increased  the  side  spans  to  bOO  ft.     The  bridge  was  designed 
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to  be  80  ft.  wide, ,  with  four  trusses.  The  stone  sub-piers  are  each 
30  X  110  ft.  in  plan  on  top,  60  ft,  above  low  water,  surmounted  by 
steel  piers  230  ft.  high.  The  middle  roadway  is  26  ft.  wide  and  .i§ 
for  the  double  track  railway  ;  the  two  side  roadways  are  each  21  % 
ft  wide ;  flanked  by  6-ft.  sidewalks  on  brackets.  The  estimated 
W0is>bt  -pf  stitUQtural  steel  was : 

Lbs. 

Main    cantilever   and    central    span 3!>.460,000 

South   viaduct    approach 26,340,000 

North   Viaduct  approach 8,200,000 

Total 74.000.000 

Estimated  cost  of  superstructure 13,514,000 

This  is  about  4%  cts.  per  lb.  It  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
estimates  made  by  another  competitor  that  custom's  dttty  of  1  ct 
per  ib.  of  steel  ready  for  erectiou-wo\;ld  be  required, 

A  suspension  bridge  design  was  submitted  by  Mr.  C  C.  Went- 
worth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  It  was  to  be  a  stiffened  suspenislon  brtdge 
of  1,800  ft.  span,  with  tWo  600  ft.  side  spans  supported  from  the 
cables,  giving  a  total  length  of  2,300  ft.  There  were  to  be  4  cables, 
each  of  17%  fns.  diameter.  The  two  stiffening  trusses  were  to  be 
52  ft.  apart  on  the  clear,  leaving  the  roiadway  for  the  railway  and 
electric  lines.  The  carriageways  and  sidewalks  were  to  be  on 
bracltets   outside  the  trusses. 

Tbe  estimated  cost  was  as  fallows: 

11,000,000  lbs.  riveted  steel  center  span,  at  4.25  cts (  467,500 

20,000,000  lbs.  steel  iii  toWers,  side  spans  and  anchorkge, 

at    3%     cts... ..  700,000 

30,000,000  lb&  steel  in  viaduct  spans  and  towers,  at  3  cts  900,000 

8,000,000  lbs.  wire  in  cables  ,at  6  cts..-.= ....,..^.  480,000 

Copper  covering  oh  cables 20.000 

♦rimbei*    floors   and    ties. 81,000 

600  tons  steel  rails ;. 18.000 

Hand     railing 25,000 

60,000  cu.  yds.  anchorage  masonry. 360,000 

Total  for  superstructure  and  anchorage $3,051,500 

'  It  will  be  noted  that  if  the  same  unit  prices  for  steel  had  been 
assumed  in  both  styles  of  bridge,  the  cost  would  have  been  more 
nearly  equal,  although  about  7  per  cent  less  for  the  suspension 
bridge. 

Cost  of  the  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge. — The  Brooklyn  Bridge 
across  East  River,  New  York  City,  was  begun  in  1870  and  flnished 
In  1883.  :Work  was  suspended  at  times  due  to  lack  of  funds,  so 
that  the  actual  building  required  only  10  of  the  13  years. 

The  roadway  is  86  ft.  wide,  divided  into  five  sections,  two  outside 
for  vehicles  and  trolley  cars,  two  inner  for  electric  trains,  and  the 
middle  one  (12  ft.)  for  pedestrians.  Height  of  bridge  above  high 
water  in  center,  135  ft. ;  height  of  masonry  towers  above  high  water, 
272  ft.  The  Manhattan  tower  contains  46,945  cu.  yds.  of  masonry. 
The  Brooklyn  tower  contains  38,214  cu.  yds.  The  depth  of  the  Man- 
hattan tower  foundation  below  high  water  is  78  ft.  The  depth,  of 
the  Brooklyn  tower  foundation  below  high  water  is  45  ft.  Di- 
mensions of  towers  at  high  water  line,  59  x  140  ft. 
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The  cost  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  was  $9,000,000,  or  about 
$1,500  per  lln.  ft.,  or  a  little  more  than  $17  per  sq.  ft.  The  cost 
of  real  estate  and  terminals  was  about  $6,000,000  additional. 

Comparative  data  as  to  the  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg  bridges 
are  given  below. 

The  weight  of  the  1,545  ft.  of  main  span  of  Brooklyn  bridge  be- 
tween end  suspenders  is  as  follows : 

Lbs. 

Cables     .....,■,  ...4.3, 226, 000 

Suspended  superstructure  ( steel  work) ;    5,930,000 

Timber    flooring,    track,    etc.. .[2,380,000 

Hauling,  electric  feeder,  cables  and  line  sleeves. .      220,000 

Pneumatic    tubes 262,000 

•:  :;    Suspenders  and  connections 356,000 

.      .Over-floor    stays    (vertical    loads) 386.000     .,,, 

Total    fixed    load    on    main    span 12,760,000       • 

,  Cost  of  the  Williamsburg  Suspension  Bridge — The  Williamsburg 
bridge,  across  East  River,  at  Delancy  St.,  New  York  City,  is  the 
longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world,  and  its  main  span  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Forth  cantilever  bridge  in  Scotland.  It  was 
begun  in  1896  and  finished  .4n  .^JW.ivThefpadway  !«  double  deck, 
distributed  as  follows:        ,    ;  ;  n 

2  footwalks,   each   10%   ft. . . .  .' 21  ft. 

2  b'cycle  paths,   each  7  ft 14  ft. 

2  elevated  railway  tracks, 22  ft. 

4  trolley    tracks 40  ft.        , 

2  roadways 40  ft.       , 

Equivalent   width    single-deck    bridge 137  ft 

The  width  of  the  main  span  Is  118  ft.  over  all. 
The  comparative  dimensions  of  the  Williamsburg  bridge  and  tiftp 
Brooklyn  bridge  are  given  in  Table  11.  ^ 

Table  II— Comparative  Dimensions  of  Vv'lUiamsburg  and  Brooklyn 
Bridges,   New  York   City. 

Bridges, 

rwlitength :                                                          Brooklyn.  Williamsburg. 

Main  span  C.  to  C.  of  towers .1,595'     6"  1,600'     0" 

feand    spans,     tower-r-anchorage 930'     0"  596'     6" 

rooklyn    approach 971'     0"  1,865'     0" 

Manhattan     approach 1,562'     6"  2,606'     2" 

■Total  of  carriage  Mtray.ibina.  op;  i...  5,989'     0"  7,264'     2" 
i    .    Height: 

Cflear,  above  M.  H.  W.  at  center 135'     0"  140'     4%ff 

Same,    200'  each   side  of  center 135'     0"  jj 

Above  M.   H.   W.   to  center  of  cable  at 

tower 272'     0"  332'     8%" 

Above  M.  H-   W.  to  roadway  in  center 

of    span 138'     3"  145'     5%^ 

Same,  at  center  of  tower 119'     3"  125'     7% 

Of    tower    above    roadway 159'     0"  210'     O'J-7 

Width  of  bridge ;.... 85'     0"  118'.    0" 

Grade  of  roadway  in  100  ft 3'     3"  KK.^ 

Max.  grade  of  roadway  in   100  ft 3'     9"  3'     4%* 

Foundation  below  M.  H.  W. :  ^,     „,    . 

.'■Brodklyn    ;.....  .4-. .........  ^. ..  i45'     0"     S.  91.9'  N.  107.5' 

Manhattan     •. .  - 78'     0"     S.  6C.0'  N.    55.0; 
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^^pt^  Caissons : 


a^ 


Jrboftl yn 1  «8  i:  102' 

Manhattan     172  x  102' 

Size  of  anchorages :  .'.,   '-i. /? 

At  base — Brooklyn 129  K  119'.  '  i'        :   177  x  lo**; 

At  base — ^Mauotiat^an 129x119'  ,   173'4»4';jl 

151'  9"'    * 

At    tAp     \\-yi\t\V  149' X  127' '5*^ 

D:    ••■ 

Jle. 


18% 
7.700 


I  ■                                                  1    lb 10'     3" 

Weight    of                                 lin.    ft. 500  lbs.  77«  Ths 

Total  mile-                              ubies 14.361  17,432 

Versine  a'                                  tare 128'-  ITS' 

Ultim  tons....  12,200  24.^00 
Perm 

Frorv                                                     ': 6.T80  13.740 

From  iihore  spi^n  cabiui*,   ions 7,900  0 

The  main  towerS  of  Williatni^tirg:  Bridge  are  of  steel,  310  ft.  high 
fiwm  top  of  masonrjr<a  center  of  cable  over  the  tower.  - 
The  qtiain titles  of  the  principat  materials  were  as  follows: 

■  t„)   .>!    T-  Lbs. 

2  towers ;  .  .    v^  i  .     ooQ 

2  end     ~  ^0 

1  mair  i    ST'  ill no 

.   :    Cables    _„      -^-..iidt^rs .,ouO 

Brooklyn    viaUuct    approach 12,170,000 

New  York  viaduct   approach 21.100,000 

In    anchorages. . . ; 6.200,000 


'Total  ^.ii. 89,486,000 

Concrete,  cu.  'yds. 60,000 

Stone  masonjry.i  cy^  yd? 130,000 

^Exc^vation,  cu.  yds, 125,000 

,  Timber,  ft.  B.  ML . . . .... . : . . : 8,000,000 

:  '©ie:COst  pfr  the  bridge  was  $11,000,000    (exclusive .of  land),  and 
aome  of  the  items  were  as  follows : 

Anchorages.  Brooklyn  side $    771,778 

-  Anchorages,    Manlvattan    side 797,770 

.       Tower    foundation,    Brooklyn 485,082 

Tower    foundation,    Manhattan 373.462 

-'       Suspended    span 1,123,400 

—  .Brooklyn  yiadu(^   approach -, 947,000 

^,  -f-New  .York  viadupt  approach. 1,464,000 

Cables     .. ...,....; ,    1,398,000 

"  •    '■       ■  ■'       'i!J   io   '{;■■    :;;,;,!   ?"./>    ,-   - 
GostfOf  Two>Jr>n«u(naWc.fT9tJui<|«ti9n«jfO|;<,the  Williamsburg-  Bridge. 
— The    following    data   were    given,  by   Mr.    Francis   L.     Pruyn    in 
Engineering-Contracting ,  Aug.   S,  A.ug.   15,  and  Aug.  22,,  1906  : 

The  work  here  described  consisted  of  sinking  two  large  caissons, 
63  X  79  ft.  in  size  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge 
to  bed  rock,  in  one  case  8 6, ft.  and  in  the  other  110  ft-  below  mean 
high  water,  filling  same  with  concrete  and  building  masonry  piers 
upon  this  foundation  insids  of  coffer  dams  up  to  elevation  plus 
23  ft.  above  M.  H.  W.  All  work  was  done  by  contract  during  the 
years  1897  to  1899. 

The  caissons  were  constructed  of  yellow  pine  timber  at  the  site 
of  the   work,   launched,   floated   into  place,  and   sunk   to   the    river 
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bottom,  which  was  about  55  ft.  below  M.   H.  W.,  by  filling  them 
with  concrete. 

Compressed  air  was  then  turned  on,  and  the  caissons  were  sunk 
to  bed  rock.  The  material  encountered,  consisting  of  river  mud, 
sand,  clay  and  rock,  was  excavated  either  by  means  of  Moran 
patent  material  locks  or  by  wet  blow  out ;  finally  the  working 
chamber  was  filled  with  concrete.  While  the  caissons  were  being 
sunk,  the  coffer  dams,  which  were  attached  to  the  caissons,  were 
added  in  order  to  keep  their  tops  above  water,  and  inside  of  these 
coffer  dams  the  masonry  piers  were  built.  During  the  sinking 
process  the  masonry  was  built  only  in  sufllcient  quantity  to  give  the 
weight  necessary  for  sinking  the  caissons.  After  the  caissons  were 
sealed  and  the  air  taken  off,  the  shafting  and  piping  were  removed, 
the  spaces  occupied  by  them  filled  with  concrete,  and  the  pier  car- 
ried up  to  its  final  elevation.     The  coffer  dams  were  then  removed. 

The  costs  recorded  were  kept  by  daily  engineer's  force  account, 
and  are  as  accurate  as  is  possible  by  that  method.  The  plant 
charges  were  obtained  by  a  careful  inventory,  to  which  prevailing 
prices  were  aflSxed.  Depreciation  was  charged  off  at  about  40  per 
cent,  which  is  perhaps  10  per  cent  too  low.  The  general  expense 
was  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  materials  and  labor  and  in- 
cluded bond.  Interest  on  money  invested,  office  and  dock  rentals, 
superintendent  and  field  office  salaries,  watching,  etc.  No  allow- 
ance was  made  for  maintenance  of  main  oflSce. 

Cost  of  Two  Caissons. — The  caissons  were  63  x  79  ft.  in  size;  the 
south  one  was  39  ft.  high  and  the  north  53  ft.  high.  They  were 
built  one  at  a  time,  directly  at  the  site  of  the  work ;  the  launching 
ways  extending  back  from  the  bulkhead  line.  A  floating  pile 
driver  fitted  with  a  70-ft.  boom  was  used  to  build  them.  This 
served  Its  purpose  well,  as  the  heel  of  the  boom  could  be  raised 
as  the  caissons  were  built  up.  When  the  caisson  walls  were  20  ft. 
high  the  caissons. were  launched  and  towed  to  site,  where  they  were 
completed.  The  framing  and  building  was  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  very  capable  foreman,  who  obtained  good  and  rapid  work 
from  his  carpenters.  All  framing  was  done  by  hand ;  a  steam 
auger  was  used  where  practical  for  boring  bolt  holes,  and  a  steam 
hammer  was  used  part  of  the  time  for  driving  drift  bolta  The 
sides  and  roof  of  caisson  were  built  up  of  two  courses  of  12x12 
timber,  the  outside  was  sheathed  with  two  courses  of  S-in.  tongiJe 
and  groove  plank.  There  was  also  two  courses  of  3-ln.  plank  in  the 
roof.  Above' Ihe  caisson  roof  a  crlbwork  of  12  x  12-ln.  timbers 
dl\'lded  th^'spkce  Inside  the  walls  Into  pockets  6  ft.  square.  This 
cHbworlc  was  trussed  by  means  of  3-ln.  plank  spiked  on;  it  served 
to  keep  the  .weight  of  concrete  and  pier  masonry  off  the  roof. 
'  TiFie  working  chamber,  which  was  7  ft.  high,  was  divided  by  suit- 
able bulkheads.  In  order  to  secure  air  tightness  the  seams  were 
calked  with  two  strands  of  oakum  well  forced  In.  The  chamber 
was  then  lined  with  3-in.  plank,  the  joints  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
spikes  used  in  fastening  same,  were  also  treated  With  two  strands 
of  oakum  and  afterwards  painted  with  white  lead. 
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The  labor  jirices  paid  (ler  JO-bour  day  wwe  as  follows: 

FOreraar.      ?5.00 

Sub-fo-                         .1.00 

Carp*nt           3.00 

^      "               J.-50 

&Ig«ers  f< /t . . . .  M .  j^ 2.00 

Hoist     RM"n*rs 2.50 

Steam    ^"         -          n  on 

•    "                                     ::.-o 

Blacksn.  4.00 

liatwrers ; 1.50 

CalkerB    3.25 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  rates  are  from  20  to  50  per  cent 
lower  than  tbe  greseijt  ratw,  whli;h  ^re  ncn^  based  on  an  8-hour 
day   for  municipal   work. 

The  south  eaiason  was  built  first,  and -the  difference  In  cost  be- 
tween it  and,  the  north  caisson  was  brought  abotjl  by  the  better 
organization  on  the  second  caisson,  and  "t)y  the  larger  quantity 
of  the  cheaper  V^lDd  of  framing  in  tbe  cobwork  and  walls  above 
the  roof.     The  cost  of  material  and  labor  is  given  in  Table  III- 

PMgures  1  and  2  show  the  general  .construction  of  the  caissons, 
method  of  framing,  etc.  .  IThe  figures  are  given  In  Engineering- 
Contracting,  but  omitted  her.e  on  accnunt  of  their  size.}  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  increase  In  prices  of  yellow  piqe  timber  and 
other  materials  that  bad  taken  place  since  this"  work  was  done. 

The  South  Caisson  was  b^jun  Aug.  13th,  launched  with  walls 
20  ft  high  Oct.  i»th  «nd  finfehed  t«  39  ft  high  Nov.  17th. 

The  North  Caisson  was  begun  Oct  20th,  launched  Nov.  30th  and 
finished  to   53  ft   high  Feb.   8th,    1898.  _, 

Launching  'Ways. — ^The  caisson  as  laumfteif  JO  ft.  )iigjti  weighed 
954  tons  and-"drew  li>3  ft.  of  watfer.-' Thfr  Ways,  four  tti  number, 
were  placed  one  under  each  outside  wall  and  dne  under'each  bulk 
head.  They  consisted"  oftWo  IS  ic  12  timbers  bolted  side  by  side, 
sliding  on  two  similar  timbers  fastened  to. the  caisson.  Three-Inch 
plank  were  bolted  to  the  outside  of  the  ways  to  serve  "as  guides. 
They  were  sloped;  1^4  Ins.  to  the  foot,  and  extended  5  ft.  below 
M.  H.  "W.  The  pressure  on  the  ways  was  255  lbs.  per  SQ.  in.  and 
they  were  lubricated  with  a  mixtiire  of  tallow  and  graphite. 

Cost  of  Ttco  Coffer  Dams.—CoSer  dams  50  ft  high  were  attached 
to  the  caissons  In  order  to  allow  sinking  to  proceed  inde^jendently 
of,  and  without  waiting  Sqr,  tbe  construction  of  the  masonry,  and 
also  to  keep  the  4)ressure  on  the  cutting  «dge  of  the  caisson  under 
perfect  control.  .  The  coffer  dams  were  attached  to  the  caissons 
by  removable  bolts,  and  built  up  in  three  sections  17  ft  high.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls  diminished  from  12  Ins.  on  the  bottom  sec- 
tion to  6  ins.  on  the  top"  and  the_lnterior  horizontal  bracing  pro- 
vided for  13  ft  pockets  for  setting  the  masonry.  The  bracing  was 
trussed  with  j-in.  plank  bathe  same  manner  as  the  caissons,  but  so 
arranged  that  it  could  be  removed  as  the  pier  masonry  was  built  up. 

The  coffer  dams  were  built  at  night  to  avoid  interference  with 
other  work.  The  cost  i>f  3the  material  and  labor  is  given  in 
Table  TV.         "  ~  "^  .  -         .  ..  ;-;, 
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It  was  found  after  the  south  coffer  dam  was  built  that  the 
walls  were  unnecessarily  heavy.  This  was  corrected  in  building  the 
north  coffer  3^4^-  ""Jlich  ax:co<;ints  for  its  increased  cost  per 
M.  ft.  B.  M.  ;   I  -^--^  ';"-■' 

Figure  3  [not  reproduced  here]  shows  the  general  design  and 
details  of  the  coffer  dam  construction,  as  well  as  method  of  tem- 
porary attachment  to  caissons. 

Concrete  in  Caissons. — After  each  caisson  was  built  It  was  towed 
to  its  proper  site,  where  it  was  held  in  place  by  temporary  pile 
dock  built  completely  around  it.  On  these  docks  the  concrete 
was  placed ;  a  2  cu.  yd,,  cubical  mixer  of  the  usual  pattern  being 
used  for  mixing.  The  concrete  materials,  consisting  of  sand,  stone 
and  cement  were  handled  direct  from  barges  alongside,  into  the 
mixer.  The  concrete  was  placed  by  a  derrick  located  in  the  center 
of  the  caisson,  which  was  a  bad  feature  as  the  caisson  was  usually 
out  of  level  and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  swing- 
ing the  derrick.  On  the  south  caisson  %  cu.  yd.  bottom  dump 
buckets  were  used  in  placing  the  concrete,  on  the  north  caisson  the 
size  of  these  was  increased  to  li^  cu.  yd.  which  reduced  the  cost  of 
placing  15  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  There  were  placed  in  the  south  caisson 
3,827  cu.  yds.  In  32  days  of  actual  working  time — 120  cu.  yds.  per 
day  of  10  hrs.  The  gross  time  was  2  months.  On  the  north  caisson 
5,693  cu.  yds.:  were  placed  in  46  days  worked — 124  cu.  yd&  per 
day.     The  gross  time  was  4  months.      See  Table  "V. 

The  rates  of  labor  wm-e  as  follows  per  l€*-hour  day: 

Foreman    15.00 

Assistant     foreman ^ ., .   2.50 

Holsters      i  .&.....:.  .2.50 

■   Fireman     .^ 7. .  ..'.  .i  .  .    1.60 

Laborer     V . 1.50 

Proportions  concrete  were.l.  :  2.5  :- 6. 

The  low  price  of  sand  in  the  north  caisson  was  brought  about 
by  the  finding  of  good  building  sand  in  the  excavation  for  the 
anchorage,  which  Work  wad  done  by  the  same  contractor. 

When  the  taissons  had  been  sealed  the  iron  material  shafts 
were  removed;  This  left  holes  5  ft.  x  6  ft.  extending  from  the 
roof  of  the  cJiisson  up  to  M.  H.  W.  which  were  filled  with  con- 
crete. These  shaft  holes  were  80  ft.  deep  on  the  south  caisson  and 
100  ft.  deep  oh  the  north  caisson.  They  were  partially  filled  with 
water  and  th6  concrete  had  to  be  placed  with  considerable  care. 
Wooden  chutes  were  used  on  the  south  caisson  ;  they  rested  on  the 
caisson  roof,  were  filled  with  concrete  and  then  raised  allowing 
concrete  to  flow  out  at  the  bottom.  The  shaft  holes  were  too  deep 
on  the  north  caisson  for  chutes  and  20  cu.  ft.  bottom  dump  buckets 
were  used.  They  had  to  be  lowered  to  bottom  of  shaft  each  trip 
before  dumping,  a  slow  operation,  which  greatly  added  to  the 
cost.     Proportion  for  concrete  1  :  2.5  :  6.      See  Table  "VT. 

The  proportion  for  concrete  in  working  chamber  was  the  same 
as  for  all  other  concrete.  The  specifications  called  for  6  ins.  of 
mortar,  of  1  part  of  cement  to  2%  parts  of  sand  and  between  the 
concrete  and  all  bearing  areas ;    that  is,  under  the  cutting  edge  and 
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directly  under  th«  ;rt)<jf' of;  the -working  chamber.  The  concrete 
was  mixed  in  thefctihical  ipixer  and  dumped  on  the  bottom  door  of 
the  material  lock,  the  top  do"or  of  the  lock  was  then  closed,  the 
bottom  door  openisji,  and  the  concrete  fell  through  the  shaft  to  the 
working  chamber.'  It  was  then  shoveled  by  the  sand  hogs  Into 
place.  A  6-in.  space  was  left  below  all  bearing  surfaces  into  which 
damp  mortar  was  •  tightly  rammed.  Concreting  the  south  caisson 
took  10%  working  days  of  24  hours,  the  gangs  working  night  and 
day  in  twelve  2-hour  shifts;  1,566  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  and  mortar 
were  placed,  or  at  the  rate  of  140  cu.  yds.  per  24  hours.  The  gross 
time  including  Sundays  was  14%  days.  The  sand  hogs  worked  In 
shifts  of  2  hours  each  and  received  $3.50  for  the  two  hours  work. 
The  twelve  foremen  received  %  1  more ;  the  average  gang  consisted 
of  12  sand  hogs.  _       -  '      ■_-       •  ; 

On  the  north  caisson  the  organization  was  much  better,  owing  to 
the  experience  gained  on  the  first  caisson ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  sand  hogs,  on  account  of  the  increased  depth,  received 
$4.00  for  1%  hours  work,  or  an  increase  of  $22.00  per  man  per 
24  hrs.  over  that  on  the  south  caisson,  the  work  was  done  for  less 
money.  There  were  placed  1,566  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  7  working 
days  of  24  hrs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  224  cu.  yds.  per  day.  The  gross 
time  was  11%  days  including  Sundays.  The  average  number  of 
men  In  the  sand  hog  gangs  was  18,  with  one  foreman,  who  re- 
ceived $5  for  1%  hours  work.     See. Table  VII. 

Coat  of  Sinking  Caissons. — The  cost  of  sinking  caissons  has  been 
subdivided  according  to  the  materials  encountered  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  depth  of  cutting^  edge,  as  the  price  paid  the 
pressure  men  varies  with  the  depth.  The  following  were  the 
union  rates  paid  to  "sand  dogs,"  or  workm^ri-  -    0 

From     0  to     50  ft.  below  M'    H.  W.. . ,  .\  .?2?S0  for  8  hours 
55  to     70  ft.  below  M.  H.  W. ,...".  .    2.75  for  6  hours 

70  to     80  ft.  below  M.  H.  W.. . 3.00  for  4  hours 

80  to     90  ft.  below  M.  H.  W 3.25  for  2  hours 

90  to  100  ft.   below  M.  J%.  W--- 3.50  for  1  hour 

100  to  110  ft.  below  M.  H.  W... ... .    3.75  for  1  hour 

When  connecting  chamber,  tly  price  was  Incre^ed  25  cts.  per 
shift.  -      • 

Compressor  engineers  received  $3.60  per  day,  foremen  $2.60  and 
coal  passers  $2.  The  superintendent  In  charge  of  the  pneumatic 
work  received  $6  per  day  aiid  his  night  assistants  $5. 

The  present  "sand  hog"  rates  have  Increased  20%  over  these 
figrures. 

The  air  plant  consisted  of  three  100-hp.  vertical  boilers,  3  Laid- 
law-Dunn-Gordon  Duplex  Compressors,  l6-in.  steam  and  18-In.  air 
cylinders  with  18-In.  stroke,  and  two  high  pressure  force  pumps. 
One  6-ln.  pipe  supplied  air  to  the  caissons,  and  one  5-In.  pipe 
supplied  the  water.  There  were  also  three  4-ln.  blowout  pipes,  six 
3-ft.  material  shafts  and  one  6-ft.  man  shaft  with  elevator.  Docks 
were  built  around  the  caissons  to  hold  them  In  position  while 
sinking;  on  one  of  these  the  compressor  plant  was  located.  The 
clay  encountered  was  a  very  hard  stratified  material  and  difficult 
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to  excavate.  The  rock  was  the  ordinary  New  York  gneiss  and  was 
drilled  by  hand.  The  cost  of  plant  was  estimated  from  inventory 
taken,  as  the  prices  paid  for  it  were  not  available.  The  supplies 
also  had  to  be  estimated,  and  the  charge  for  them,  as  well  as  the 
plant  are,  probably  10  to  15%    low. 

.-  -       Cost  of  Sinking  South  Caisson — 

""  (1)      Sand   with   boulders,    3   gangs   per    day   at    8 

hours  each.     Elevation — 5S.5  ft.  to  — 56.25  ft. 

Labor    sinking $1,583.00 

Temporary     docks 88.00 

Plant     867.00 

Supplies    489.00 


TotaJ    $3,027.00 

General   expenses,    10% 303.00 


Total,  509  cu.  yds.,  at  $6.55 $3,330.00 

(2)      Sand    with    boulders,    4>  saiifrij -per   day   at   6 
hours  each.     Elevation —^Sff.iZB  tt.  to — 66.7  ft. 

Labor    sinking ..'...,,.,'.......$   6,828.00 

Temporary     docks ii, 236.00 

Plant    -.4 2,310.00 

Supplies     >.,  .^;'.i.^...      1,307.00 


Total    $10,681.00 

General     expenses,     10% 1,068.00 


Total,   1,929  cu.  yds.,  at  $6.10 $11,749.00 

(3)  Clay   and   Stratified   Clay.      Elevation   — 66.7 
:  to — -71.25  ft,  4  gangs  per  day  at  6  hours  each. 

Labor    sinking , $3,763.00 

Temporary    docks 110.00 

Plant    1,083.00 

Supplies 613.00 

Total   ....... . . . '. .•^. $5,569.00 

General  expenses,    10% .  557.00 

Total,;  839  cu.  yds.,  at  $7.31 .$6,l?6.0p 

(4)  Stratiflied  Clay,    6   gangs  per   day   at   4   houris 

each.     Elevation  —71.25  to  — 80.19  fit. 

Labor     sinking.......... $   9,462.00 

Temporary   docks 191.00 

Plant 1,876.00 

Supplies    1,063.00 

Total     $12,592.00 

General   expenses,    10%.. 1,259.00 

Total,  1,648  cu.  ^yjJi.,7 at  $8.42. $13,851.00 
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(&)    Sonnd  Gneiss  Bdok;^  6  gangs   per  day  at   4   ' 
hours  each.     Blevation  —80.19  to  — 81.23   ft. 

L^bor   sinking $  4,595.00 

Temporary   dockK. ..  .......  .•......,.»;.. .         96.00 

Plant     .......;.;;;;..•;;;;;;;.,..•."....        937.00 

Supplies    .;;:  ..■;;;;;.•;;:;;;,;;;.,.;.. .         530.00 
Explosives    .....:;;;;;..•..............  81.00    ' 

Total     $  6,239.W   ' 

General  ^penses,    10Si_y .,.. .,,, 624.00 

ToUl.  195  cu.  yds..- ftt  (35.20 ..$  6,863.00 

(6)  Stratified    Clay — Stripping    Rock.      Elevation 
— 8L25  to  T-83.3  ft,.  12  gangs  per  day  at 

7  hours  each. 

Labor    Sinking.  .."..: %  8,158.00 

Temporary   docks..........:.. 102.00 

Plant    1,010.00 

Supplies    42.00 

Total I  9,312.00 

General   expenses,    lOTc 931.00 

Total,   380^4    cu.  yds.,  at   (26.90 (10,243.00 

(7)  Work    Incidental    to    sinking    South    Caisson. 

Recaulking  chamber. (    9C4.00 

Blocking   in   chamber 1,228.00 

Total      ?2,132.00 

Cost   of  Sinking  North  Caisson — 

(1)  Material— Mud,    Sand  and  Gravel.     Elevation 

— 51.7   to  — 56.8  ft.,   3   gangs  per  day  at 

8  hours   each. 

Labor     sinking.  . . .  ..,. . .  .  ..  .-.^  .........  .$2,351.00 

Temporary   docks . .". *.". '."  . T . '.'. . .' 80.00 

Plant    ::..:::;;;;:::::: :.-. 854.00 

Supplies    . . . . .  .  .-....•. .;;;;;;.;;.: 333.00 

Total ?3,668.00 

G^eral  .expenses,  10% 36i7.00 

■■'•''"  ''.......  ■    '  .  "i  I*'' 

Total,    1,714   cu.   yds.,    at   $2.35 $4,035.00 

(2)  Material — -Fine    Sand.       Elevation    — 68.6    tp 
— 73.3  ft.,  4  gangs  pWr  ;d^ '4i:  $Tfdtiris  eadh. 

Labor     sinking ,,.  ,^.,/,.r.  . .  .:. ... ." .  .  .  .    $3,133.00 

Temporary     docks.  J  ....„.'..""..". ..'. 88.P0t 

Plant    ■ : ; . .  ,•  .• . ;  .• .  .v -•  .•  .•  .•  ••  .■ .-  .•  -•  ■  •  .• . ^-^L,  -• . .:  '    9.2l J.OO.. 
Supplies    ..•.•..•.•.•..•:•:•.•.•.•.•.•.-.■.-.•. .  fV^vV. . .      4^3.(}(^j 

Total    .... $4,365.00 

General  expenses,    16% 456.00., 

Totalj:  .2,175  ciLjrafc..at/^2»31. (5,021.00 
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(3)     Material — Clay  and  Stratified  Clay.     Eleva- 
tion— 68.6   to — 73.3   ft.,    4  gangs  per  day 
at  6  hours  each. 

Labor    sinking    ?2,236.00 

Temporary   docks 81.00 

Plant     .....;.......... 853.00 

Supplies 378.00 


Total      ?3,542.00 

General   expenses,    10% 354.00 

Total,   866  cu.  yds.,  at  $4.50 ...$3,896.00 

(4>     Material — Stratified     Clay.       Elevation — 73.3 
to — 81.4    ft.,    6    gangs    per    day    at    4 
hours  each.     . 

Labor    sinking    ..i.  J. ',■:'.;-.  i ..  .57,500.00 

Temporary    docks    •',?•'• 140.00 

SSies  •  •.•.•.■.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.■.•.•.•.; :::::: : ::  •^,?,:'!^^|||^ 

';:  Tptsi $9j7t.W'. 

General    expenses,     10%      977.00 

0  .  Total,  1,493  cu.  yds.  at  .?7..20. ,,,,.  .$10,752.00 

(5)     Material — ^Stratified     ciay.       filevation — 81.4 

to — 89.8  ft,   12  gangs  per  day  at 

';    ..     ''2   houTs  each.        .     v: 

Labor    sinkhi^'  'l ;  .  . . .'.,..  j  .JJLl.lSO.OO, 

Temporally   docks    ......................         154.00: 

Plant 1,630.00 

Supplies    724.00 


Total     .  .  ; $13,638.00 

General  expenses,  10%  ,. .  ►.,,^. 1,364.00 

Total,   1,6^21   cii;   yds.  "at  f9.25 $15,002.00 

(6)     Material — Sound    Gneiss    Rock     "Benching." 

Elevation — 83.5   to — 91.25  ft,    12  gangs 

per  day  at  2  hours  each. 

Labor    ;.......;. $4,753.00 

Temporary  docks .:......         74.00 

Plant 776.00 

Supplies     345.00 

Explosives 35.00 

Total $5,983.00 

General  expenses,  10% 598.00 


Total,  i84  cu.  yds.  at  ?78.40. .......  .$6,581.00 

(i)     Material — Stratified    Clay.      Elevation — 91.25 

to — 95.00    ft,    14    gangs    per    day 
"  at  11^   hours  each. 

Labor .'.  1. .  .$9,770.00 

Temporary    docks     ....'..         88.00 

Plant 932.00 

Supplies    414.00 

,.      Total    ...  . $11,204.00 

O'eneral    expenses '.  . .      1,120.00 

Total,  702  cu.  yds.  at  $17.55 ...$12,324.00 


(8)  Materials — Sound     Gneiss     Rock     Benching. 
Elevation — 91.25    to   — 95    ft..    14    gangs 

per  day   at   1  *4    hours  each. 

I^ibor    ,...:.... 513.a03.0O 

Temporary    docks    101.00 

Plant 1.165.00 

Supplies     516.00 

Explosives    ,. 105.00 

Total $1.>,1<»0.00 

General  ;^oxi>©nses  , 1,519.00 

Total,    2,534   cu.    yd*,   at   $65.80   per 

cu.   yd $16,739.00 

(9)  Materials — Stratified    Clav,    Stripping    Rock. 

Elevation — 95  to  — 110  ft..  14  gangs 
per  day  at  l^  hours  each. 

Lalwr  ".:..: $9,232.00 

Terapc*ary  docks'-  . . . ." €6.00 

Plant    . '....: 6«8.00 

Supplies      .310.00 

Trttal     -> ..'. :-.   $19,300.00 

General  expenses,    10%     .-» .'i .......  -  1.031.90 

Totfil,  453  cu.  vfls.  at  $25.00 $11,337.60 

(10)  Recalking    chamber    CosC.;:;.- .;.;$      715.00 

The  cost  ^f  stripping:  and  cleaning  up  ro<ac  Is  eixcessively  high, 
but  this  work  is  necessarily  sipw,  tlie  quantity  of  actual  excavation 
small  and  the  labor  rate  of  from  $1.75  to  $1.87  per  hour  is  about 
10  times  that  for  similar  work  above  ground.  The  fixed,  plant  and 
overhead  charges  are  likewise  heav>-. 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  high  rock  excavation  cost, 
besides  which  very  small  charges  of  powder  had  to  be  used  owing 
to  danger  of  injuring  the  caisson,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  blow- 
outs under  the  cutting  edge.  Therefore  holes  had  to  J>e  drilled 
close  together.  •      "• 

All  drilling  ^ras  done  by  hand  ;  power  drills  would  have  greatly 
reduced  the  cost.  The  delay  caused  by  blasting  is  expensive  in  this 
class  of  work;  the  whole  gang  has  to  ga  OP  In  the  airlock  at 
almost  every  shot.  ' 

Cost  of  Pier  Masonry. — The  masonry  wa?  begun  at' the  elevation 
of  the  top  of  the  caissons  and  carried  up  to  elevation  24  ft.  above 
M.  H.  W.  in  courses  varj-ing  from  2  ft.  6  ins.  in  thickness  at  the 
bottom  to  2  ft  at  the  top.  The  pier  was  built  of  limestone  up  to 
4  ft.  below  M.  Li.  "W.,  above  which  the  facing  was  of  rock  faced 
granite  with  the  backing  of  limestone.  The  two  top  courses,  as  well 
as  the  pedestals,  were  built  entirely  of  granite,  all  exposed  sur- 
faces of  which  were  6-cut.  All  other  face  stones,  whether  of  lime- 
stone or  granite,  were  of  rock  faced  with  i^-in.  beds  and  lolnts. 
The  backing  was  built  of  roughly  squared  stones  with  %-in.  beds, 
and  3-in.  }oint&  Spalls  were  used  in  filling  the  joints.  See 
Table  VITI. ; 

Cramps  and  dowels  were  used  in  the  two  top  courses  of  granite. 

The  plant  consisted  of  derricks  surrounding  each  pier.  The 
limestone  was  unloaded  direct  from  barges.  Two  extra  barges 
^er«    kept    continuously    at    the    site    for    storage    puri>osea      The 
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granite  was  unloaded,  cut  and  stored  on  adjacent  docks  rented  for 
the  purpose.  The  mortar  was  mixed  by  the  concrete  plant  In  pro- 
portions, 1  of  cement  to  2 1^  of  sand,  and  handled  In  buckets  by  the 
derricks. 

The  Interference  on  this  class  of  work  Is  great,  and  the  organiza- 
tion that  can  be  attained  where  masonry  work  alone  Is  carried 
on.  Is  not  possible.  The  coffer-dam  braces  Interfere  with  the 
progress,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  masonry  which 
can  be  set  while  the  caisson  is  being  sunk  depends  on  the  weight 
required  on  the  cutting  edge  and  not  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
masonry  gang.  The  first  pier  was  built  In  122  gang  days,  or  at  the 
rate  of  56  cu.  yds.  per  day ;  the  second  one  was  completed  in  77 
gang  days,  or  at  the  rate  of  90  cu.  yds.  per  day.  This  Increased 
performance  was  made  possible  by  the  more  rapid  sinking  of  the 
second  caisson  as  well  as  by  better  organization. 

In  the  total  masonry  for  both  piers  up  to  the  coping  courses 
the  voids  were — In  backing  12<^,  hi  face  stone  6%.  In  the  coping 
courses  the  voids  were  3%%. 

The  labor  rates  were  as  fplloT^v  j>er  l.O-bour  day : 

•  •  Per  day. 

.^  n^r  ..__ 

Foreman     1 1 1 1  r  t Ja.OO 

Aslstant  foreriiah" ".' 4.ai0 

Masons     .......■.■.■.'.'.'.'.'.". 3.20 

,  Stone  cutters   .  .>  .-^^  s*TOvr*>»k.S.  .  ,U  .ns'.Ui^i..  ."J 3.00 

"Hoister     runners     2*75 

Laborers      1.50 

Cost   of    Erecting    the    Brooklyn    Towers   and    End   Spans  of  the 

Williamsburg  Bridge,  New  York  City. — The  following  data  were 
given  by  Mr.  Francis  L.  Pruyn  in  Engineering-Contracting,  Oct. 
24,   1906: 

The  work  consisted  of  the  erection  complete  in  place,  of  a  steel 
tower  31 0  ft.  high  on  the  tower  foundations,  the  erection  of  tniss 
696  ft.  long,  the  connecting  of  the  same  with  the  cable  anchorage, 
and  the  construction  of  an  intermediate  tower  about  100  ft.  high 
supporting  the  center  of  the  end  si)an. 

Main  Tower. — The  main  tower  consisted  of  eight  heavy  coltinms 
braced  laterally  in  all  directions.  At  the  floor  level  they  were 
provided  with  a  system  of  heavy  girders  to  support  the  end  of  the 
land  truss  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  suspended  structure,  the  main 
span  of  the  bridge.  At  the  top  of  the  tower-  another  system  of 
heavy  girders  lyas  provided  on  jwhictj rested  baddies  for  the  c«U9l^ 
of  the. suspended-  structure. 

The  actual  erection  of  falsework  •  for  the  main  tower  began  in 
January,  1900,  and  the  erection  and  painting  of  steel  work  ^a» 
finished  in  November,  1901.  The  falsework  consisted  of  a  heavy 
flooring  resting  on  seven  60-ft.  trusses  extending  between 
the,  masonry  piers.  On  the  floor  was  placed  the  boil- 
ers and  engines  which  were  used  for  raising  all  steel  work  for 
th?  tower.  The  main  falsework,  consisting  of  a  heavily  braced  tim- 
ber tower,  was  put  up  in  three  section&  The  first  section  extended 
W  the  "roadway -level,  and  was  about  100  ft.  high.     On  tqp.ctf  thi« 
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were  er^cteq  two  heavy  A  frame  derrlcijs.for  ijoMiilng  the  steel 
ana'  Iwb'siiialier  derricks  for  handling  the  .ligjiter  ,  parts.  The 
steel  work  was  then  erected  up  to  the  roadway  level.  On  top  of 
the  roadway  the  second  section  of  timber  tower  was  erected  about 
107  ft.  high,  the 'derricks  were  transferrefl  to  its  top,  and  the  steel 
work  erected  ..as  far  as  possible.  The  first  section  of  falsework 
tower  below  the  roadway  was  then,  wrecked  and  re-erepted  on  top 
of  the  second  section,  the  derricks  again  transferred,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  tower  completed.  After  steel  tower  was  erected  a  .heavy 
timber  gallows  frame  was  built  on  top  o;f  it  for  hoisting  the  ca^jle 
saddles   Into  place.  ,  .,,      ,    .^^  -Rf,  i^^yx    «!.'     ,,  ,  .    ■ 

In  the  erection,  of  false^orkir  Steel '^iWWtk.T  etto,  iUie'^'Brldgemen's 
Union  was  employed.  The  rate  of  wages  for  its  members  was  $8.20 
for  eight  hours  at  the  .  start  of  the  work ;  later  the  rate  \\:as  in- 
creaseci  to  $3.76  per  day.  The  general  rate  of  wages  for  the 
erection  of  falsework,  for,  main  towers  for  an  eight-hour  day  was 
as  follows:  _  ,  ..i.  i:;;.  'y^./n  >.:,:./  ^-.'    . 

Foremen  -fell .li^H^K  .^WL  tfA^^  ?P.  P7TF.  t'?! ?|?J©^'^'    '  ■  '^ 

Sub-Foremen 3.50 

carpenters  and  steel  men 3.20 

Hoisters     ..•.  .  ......  .  *  ;  i  i ;;;  i .;.;::;; ;  .,'!'.  .    3.50 

Laborers '1  .-.'/.''i 7. ! .  •  '2.^0 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  falsework  for  the  rhalh '  10^^61'^  is  shown 
In  Table  IX.  :.;::....;.;'.....'  ^-w-ioSrU 

Tablk'TX. — Cost  of  Erectij^g  FAtsiJ  Work  for  Maii?  Towers.  ^, 

Coat  of  First.  Section,  Including  Trusses  Between  Piers,  Floor,  En- 

giiie  House  and  A  Frame  Derricks.  :  ui"       >i 

„-,      ,  r,  (.,,,■     Quantity.     -,        Il^;te. /,, Amount 

Yellow  pine  timber  . '. .". . ....    74.6  M.  ft.,  B.  M.  .       $24.45  ^    ,$1.82.^.00 

Iron   and    steel 42.4    Tons  77.00         3,261.00 

Labor    i.. ...... \ i.. .    74.6    M.  ft,  B.  M.  53'.D0  3,9'59.00 

Total     ....r...   ..ft|,qa.bn9-9rtJ-'hT'i-r.>...^rfj  y/«?.043.00 

-'■fir)    VVfJ'-..'      "■■     i-     \n    U--     :     :■:  :      ,■  '■'..,;    ■     ''1'  -•^.;^>'V      fin';. 

Coif  of  Second  Sectiotn  pf  False  Work  an4,  Raising  Dflrrlpff^  qfi,.^op 

■'  of  Same.  /„-.,  va  ,;  ^ifi?/  fc"l '-  •  • 
Quantity.:  ?...  !lRate.t:  i^'^Amount. 
Yellow  ptae.  UTOber.>,., ....  42  M.  ft,  B.  IC  . ,  J8«i«ajr(t  fl.llO.OO 
Iron  and  steel.. —f,  ,5^.,.^ .,,.  ,19,6  Tons,  _^,j  ,,,•„,  a,?l.$A/,r,  •i4'427.00 
Labor     .:....  ..'P.'P/AJiV::  42      M.  tt., -^Odl"^  ^JjCgF        2,601.00 

ni    ^^9^  inwi>ryy  ^i*MM •  «f(4  •  •(*»  .j4T»wo«iiii  .to  .noiJ-jeae.  Um  t'^B.lSy.OO 
iis:jr    >l."-'T   Jv*'t!?   TO    -n'Jnf.-Tr'  bnn    tcM'^^fg   orft    f>nn   ,'>0<!r    .vi.;   ,.'  / 
Coat  of  .Third  Section  of  False  Work,  Consisting  c/f  WfedUitig  JP^t 
■r ,  «  Section  and  Re-Erecting  Same.  '-'     "^n  iw    • 

'"•  '  Quantity.  Rata      '  i^feoiiilt 

TelloW'plne  lltnb!*.^ ':.....   26.4    M.  ft.,  B.M.  ..:...        .....'\,. 

Iron   and^te^l.. .11%    Tons'  ..:...•■.. 

Labor    . .  .,.,i  ,  . ., 26.4    M.  ft,  B.  M.  $77.50       $»,0!47..0« 

Total  *  ;'/h.;v........  .  ....;C..'!'..       ......      $2,04V.'06 


'1'.    r.wA   -H:!    : 
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Co»t  of  daUotoa  Pranhe  Srected  on  Top  of  Toxccr. 

Quantity*     •  Rate.  Amount 

Yellow  pine  timber 8.1    M.  ft.  B.  M.  |15.00  $122.00 

Iron   and    steel ^    Ton  80.00  40.00 

Labor    8.1    M.  ft..  B.  M.  104-00  ;       943.00 

Total    ..;...■...•.  .r",,  ;^. .,...,  '  :  11.105.00 

Coat  of  WrHrMlii  See^M^emd  TWrrf«et5«i>*i» 'y/-F«Wi»  Vorfc  aa  Well 
aa    Staging    Between    Uaaoi^ry    Piera. 

Quantity.  Rate.        Amount. 

Yellow  pln6  timber .  ^ .  •-*^^,  t 

Iron    and   stCer. •.■.•.:  '■  •  •  ••_^.£i.o'  '  -  c-'A-  "    

Labor    .      . ^ . . .  144:7  •  U.  ft,  KM.  $S6.i5    -  $3,325.00 

TotaJ  ;  :  ■  ypr. . . .  J^^    . . ...  .^,. .  ^^j,,  . .         ~~       13.325.00 

Total  Coat  of  Erebttkg  tainid  WrevTctng  PaUe'  Work,  Complete. 

Quantity.  Rate.     .   Amount. 

Yellow  pine  timber 124.7    M.  ft..  B.  ML  $24l5rt' ;:  $3,055.00 

Iron    andygteel ''. «2.5    Tons             '  ^5:9Q'r    4.728.00 

Labor    ..(.'.X. VV 151.1    M:  ft.,  B.  M.  85.2S'   M2.875.00 

Plant    ...... , -  ...n^.          1,314.00 

Plant,    labor .■.■.■.:■.  :p.  .Vv}"}.  ^^-  ''.'.".'.. .          1.285.00 

General  expenses.    1 0' ,: ....    .^. .  ^,  .^^.^,^.  .^.^,^j,a   — j_:^         2326.00 

Total     '.u^.-t    $25,583.00 

V/i  t     t.   . 

The  total  weight  o«  the .  tower,  was  3,071  tons,  therefore  the 
falsework  c<Jst  $8.32  ^r  ton.  It- sheuld  be  noted  that  no  salvage 
has  been  allowed  on  Umber  or  iron.  :  -     '.  j    r 

False  Work  for  End  Span. — The  fal^  work  fpr.^the  end  span 
consisted  of  a  h'ea\-y  -timber  strocture  about  Sf  5  1*1.  long  and  aver- 
aging about  90  ft.  in  height.  The  bents  were  made  up  of  12  x  12-in. 
yellow  pine  timber  fastened  together  with  iron  fish  plates  and  %-In. 
bolts  and  braced  with  6-tjj.  gway  bracing.  The  portion  from  the 
main  towers  to  the'  Vulkh^di,  abo.ut  150  ft..  Was  bnilt  on  a  pile 
trestle  in  50  ft.  of  water.  A  40-ft  truss  spanned  Kent  Ave.  A 
traveler  was  biiilt  on  top  of  the  false  work  by  means  of  which  the 
steel  work  was  erected. 

Cost  of  Pile  Dock. — The  i>W4  dock  was  built  in  50  ft.  of  water, 
where  the  current  ran  at  times  6  miles  an  hour.  The  river  bottom 
was  hard  and  the  piles  did  not  penetrate  over  10  ft.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  built  much  more  carefully  than  is  customary  with 
this  class  of  temporary  structures.  The  ^fles  were  of  Norway  pine, 
70  ft  long  with  18-in.  butts.  The  capping  was  of  12  x  12-in.  yellow 
pine  timber "  carefully  framed  and  heavily  bolted.  The  whole  was 
braced  by  12xl2-|n,  and  4. xl2,-j|ii.  ..timber.  r,.,.  / 

The  labor  rates  for  a  10-hour  day  were:  ■   -P8'  ■»*? 

^dS   OJ      Holsters    v.. ■.^'^J.::C^/V^.'1. ^^^^."H* J; ?r.-.   2.50 
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The  dimensions  of  the  trestle  were  190  ft.  x  89  ft.,  making  a  total 
of  16,900  sq.  ft. 

Driving  226  Bearing  Piles. 

Per  Pile.  Total. 

Labor     ?3.25  ?    735.00 

Piles,     at     ?18 18.00  4,068.00 

Pile    driver... 1.21  275.00 


eri) 


Total,   226  piles,  at $22.46 

Driving   Land   Bent. 

Per  Pile. 

Labor     .....$  7.57 

26  to  20  ft.  piles 10.00 

Pile   driver 2.69 

Total,    26    piles,    at ?20.26 

Driving  36  (70  ft.)  Spar  Piles. 


Labor     ..v  ♦>»*♦.*/ 

36   piles,    at   ?18....... 

Pile    driver 


Per  Pile. 
.r.?  5.36 
"  ■  18.00 
■  2.22 


Total,    36   piles,   at. ....  i.  ..$25.58 

Driving  SG  (60  ft.)  Fender  Piles. 

Per  Pile. 

Labor     .J .$  3.80 

36     piles. . .  4 . . . . .  i .  i .  .ViVVJ .  ?'': 


$5,078.00 


Total. 
$197.00 
260.00 
70.00 

$527.00 


Total. 
$193.00 
576.00 
80.00 

$.849.00 


i    TO 


16.00 
I  1.11 


Total. 
$137.00 
576.00 
40.00 


:i^ 


91 


$773.00 


Pile    driver,..,.  ♦,is«.«'^. 

Total,   36  piles,  af.', 

Total   cost    of   driving......  .......,$7,227.00 

Cost  of  Framing  and  Bracing  Pile   Trestle. 

Labor     .......,,,...,. , $1,913.00 

93  M.   ft,  B.  M.;  T.  P.  capping.,...;..  2,568.00 

19    tons    Iron......... 1,081.01) 

Pile,  driver 220.00 


$5,781.00 


Erecting. 

Total  cost  of  pile  dock $13,008.00 

Cost    of   wrecking 665.00 


irijhw  vi*tf'r '    Grand    total    , ;', 113,673.00 

^/ff-T -':r:-7Qeneral    expenses,    at    10%  ..,.•.,.;.-; ',;^r'   1,367.00 

'*"''"  $15,040.00 

There  were  16,900  sql  f t  of  dock,  which,   therefore,   cost  89  cts. 

per  sq.  ft  - '■,-T'^vr  v^^  •■-!.>':  ^' i    f.  !■•':  ;;  '^v  ■■.'■■u-.l 

False  Work  Trestle  for  End  Span.— The  false  work  for  the  canti- 
lever   span,    which    extended   from    the    Intermediate   tower    to    the 
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anchorage,  consists  of  17  Mnts  20  ft.  apart,  and  from  60  ft.  to  90 
ft.  high  and  Included  the  truss  across  Kent.  Ave.,  which  was  made 
up  of  nine  trusses  48  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  deep.  After  the  cantilever 
Bpaii  was  erectgd,  seven  bents  were  moved  forward  to  serve  as 
false  work  for  the  connecting  span  and  the  remainder  of  the  steel 
work  erected.  The  timber  bents  were  erected  stick  by  stick  in 
place,  and  not,  as  Is  customary,  by  building  on  the  ground  and 
erecting  the  bent  as  a  unit.      •    ■  ■ 

The  steel  work  was  erected  by  means  of  a  traveler  running  on 
tracks  on  top  of  the  false  work.  It  was  45  ft.  square  by  47  ft. 
h^gh,  and  w^s  furnished  with  four  10-ton  derricks,  which  wtiPe 
mounted  on  top  of  it.  A  20-<on  derrick  was  set  up  on  the  extreme 
end  of  the  false  work  for  raising  the  steel  from  the  ground  to  cars 
on  top  of  th^  faIs<B  work.  Aa  In  the  case  of  the  false  work  foe  the 
towers,  all  labor  had  to  be  furnished  by  the  Brldgemen's  Union. 

Total  Coat  of  Erecting  17  Benta  and  Movhiff  For- 
ward 7  Benta  and  Kent  Ave.  Truas. 

T.^bor.   building  and  Wrecking  17   bents.  112,636.00 

Labor,   moving  and  wrecking  7  bents.. t  2,843.00 

Materials  for   IT   bents: 

Yellow   pine,   469   M.,  at  $27.50 12,910.00 

Yellow  pine.  31   M..  at  |20 632.00 

Iron  bolts,  etc.,   39.501  lbs. 1,351.00 

Materials  for  truss: 

Y-lIow  pine.  10.8  M..  at  $27.50 297.00 

Rods,   21.100   lbs 740.00 

Plant    total 2.000.00 

Total     $33,409.00 

General   expenses.    lO^c 3,341.00 

Grand    total $36,750.00 

Total  Coat  of  Traveler. 

i:-' 

Lahor..  building  and  wrecking. ........ '.V  '^S.'IJSIS.OO 

Yellow  pine.'  46.4  M..  at  $27;50 1,278.00 

Iron   bolts,    etc.,    14,740   lbs ..........  420.00 

Rods.    5,500   lbs.,   at   3%    cts. 193.00 

Tackle,   20.000    lbs.,   at  4   cts 800.00 

_    .      Plant     340.00 

V,    -Total     $6,926.00 

General  expense,    10% , 693.00 

■*.  ji-jm    jtnt    >-.&•«•  

Grand    total $7,619.00 

Total  Cvatof' SO^Ton  Derrick. 

Labor,  building  and  wreckmg. $647.00 

Materials    .;.......; 1 600  00 

Plant 50.00 

,     :                  '  $1,297.00 

General  expenses,    at    10<^ 129.00 


^  Total     $1,426.00 
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Total   Cost    of   False    Work    for   End[Span<>.i€lon- 
taining  2,636.  Tons  of  Steel.  .■•  finf.f::   ; 

Per  Ton  Steel  .    '^^^^  '„,.q^ 

Erected.  Total.  ,i.,,v,;'  of.liit 

Pile  trestle $5.70     .     $15,040.00     .,,   .j^n^^ 

Timber    false    work '.  .  .      13.94  36,750.00  ■"'  , 

Traveler    ^.  .i;.  •  :'2.9&  7.629.00         .w^tKt 

20-ton    derrick juM  j!   hh  Xwtafi.Ofl;   >:n s-.ttT. 

..-P-T   T-i'.T-frrt    I-  ^n  Banom  v<f   fv?rr>T^  gn.r" iriu'.f  f^i'tg   er.'T 
\     ^^^.     ,.T^  ..      ?23.0«  ?60,845.00        -      itJ 

The  totalvwetght' of' steel  ■fei-ecte<}  in  intermediate  tower  and  6tid' 
span  was  2,e3e<toH6  ^tW#  falke  -^ftrk;  therefore,  cdst  $2Z,9i  ^er  ton 

of  steel.         '■'■'-  ''fi'   <-""'^^  !'*'''^    '■      -••"'•  ■    '^'^   >'T''r  ^-^l'.-  ■  •  . 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  salvage  has  been  allowed  for  timber 
and  iron,  as  there  was  no  means  of  determining  what  was  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  this  material.  ■         ■    '•■     ,    .    ■  ',      ■     '^     ' 

Cost  of  Erection  of  Main'  Towe^Si^-^lEveeiiiki'ot ttiS.ln  towers  was 
begun  Feb,  1,  l^QO,  and  was  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
placing  the  saddle  on  top  of  the  tower  on  Oct.  1st  of  the  same 
year.  The  last  saddle  was  set  Dec.  14.  ThiB  first  section  erected, 
which  extettded  up  to  ■  tlie  roadway  level,  or  to  elevation  125  ft. 
above  mean  higli  water,  contained  the  heaviest  members,  and 
should  have  been  the  cheapest  to  erect.  The  delivery,  however, 
was  slow  and  the  organization  not  yet  perfected.  The  second 
section  erected  extended  to  elevation  .232  ft.  above  mean  high 
water,  and  contained  a  great  deal  of  light  and  intricate  cross 
bracing,  which  accounts  for  its  higher  cost.  In  the  top  section  the 
steel  was  delivered  promptly,  and  the  construction  was  simple  and 
free  from  detail  work. 

The  prices  paid  to  labor,  per  day  of  8  hours,  were  as  follows : 

Foremen     $5.00 

Sub-foremen     3.75 

Hoisters SJ&O 

Steelmen .,.,>  ^Jvf .  i  A; -  8.50  ' 

Labprers ;  .&tT,t  f . ... : 2.00 

The  plant  consisted  of  two.  4 O-fhpr  10-ln.  x  12-ln.  boilers,  one 
25-hp.  8-in.  x  10-in.  double-cylinder,  4-drum  engine,  and  one  small 
donkey  engine.  Charging  these  off  at  50'X,  the  total  plant  charge, 
including  steel  cable,  rope,  small  tools,  coal,  etc.,  wa?  $5,000. 

The  cost  given  in  Table  X  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  riveting, 
whicli  is  treated  separately.  ' 

The  incidental  expenses  were  as  follows : 

Preliminary     work ...$    637' 

Fitting    steel    at    top    of  towers,    chipping  •/ 

roller    beds,    etc...."......... 1,221' 

Placing    anchor    bolts. 45 

.  Diamond-drilling    32    anchor-bolt    holes 4,000 

Rust  joints    materials 931 


Total     $6,814 


Erecting  End  flfjKW,— This  work  consisted  of  erecting  the  Inter- 
mediate tower  and  the  land  truss,  which  extended  from  the  main 
towers  to  the  anchorase,  a  distance  of  6Q0  ft.  The  truss  was  40  ft. 
deep  by  67  ft.  wide,  with  a  roadway  25  fc  in  width  extending 
beyond  the  truss  on  each  Bide.  The  span  was  made  up  of  two 
heavy  trusses,  divided  into  20-ft.  panels,  and  complicated  with  a 
multitude  of  details  cubing  to  the  various  kiiids  of  traffic  that  had 
to  be  taken  care  of  on  thts  bUdge. ' 

The  Intermediate  tower  on  which  the  cantilever  span  re8te«l  was 
90  ft.  In  height,  and  rested  on  two  masonry  ■  piers  67  ft,  center  to 
center.  Elach  pier  vpported  four  Bfeel  columns,  with  diagonal 
bracing  and  connected  aeross  at- the  top  with  heavy  beams.  All 
material  was  brought  to  the  site  on  floats,  and  was  unloaded  by 
means  of  a  derrick  situated  at  the  main  twwer.  The  material  was 
placed  on  flat  cars,  which  ran  on  a  trestle  about  6  ft.  above  mean 
high  water,  and  was  pushed  by  liand  to.the  fool  of  the  false  work 
extending  just  beyond  the  Intermediate  ..towers.  Here  It  was 
hoisted  to  cars  running  on  top  of  the  false  work  and  placed  under 
the  traveler,  which  erected  It  In  positlon.- 

The  erection  of  the  Intermediate  tower  was  begun  In  April,  1900. 
The  erection  of  the  end  span  was  fini^ed  in  March,  1901.  The 
cost  of  labor  was  the  same  as  for  the  main  tower,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  holsters,  runners  and  steelmen,  whose  rate  w.'is  in- 
creased to  $3.76  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

The  plant  consisted  of  three  second-hand  23-hp.  engines,  double- 
cylinder  S  In.  X  10  in.,  with  six  drums  and  boilers,  and  cost,  at 
SO^/c,  $1,500.  The  cost  of  rope,  small  tools,  etc..  was  $1,300,  making 
the  total  cost  $2,800.  The  total  cost  of  erection  Is  given  by 
Table  XI. 

The  Incidental  expenses  were ; .  _  _  -_.  _ 

Preliminary     work ...■% $    500 

Rust     joints 150 

Adjusting  errors  in  steel  work. ...'.. ^ 696 

Removing  steel  for  cables 1,006 


Total jj $2,352 

Riveting  on  Main  Towers  end  End  Span. — The  riveting  was  done 
with  pneumatic  riveters ;  from  four  to  eight  guns  were  generally 
in  use.  Four  men,  including  the  rivet  heater,  constituted  a  gang ; 
each  man  received  $3.76  per  day  of  eight  hours.  Compressed  air 
was  furnished  at  about  80  lbs,  pressure  by  two  compressors,  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  about  300  cu.  ft.  per  minute.  The  rivets 
used  on  the  Intermedfate  tower  were  short  and  easily  driven,  as 
Indicated  by  the  cost  given  in  Table  XII,  while  the  heavy  sections 
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on  the  main  tower  and  end  span  required  long  heayy  rivets,  which 
were  very  difficult  to  Tirive.     The  plant  consisted  of  the  following : 

'ao  fc  boilers,  at  50% -i    300 

"^  2  compressors,  at  50%  . ♦...  .HJiBOO 

9  pneumatic   rammers,   at   50% .5  .J^^OO 

15    forges,    at   50%. ^.^.'■,<i. ri<^.^. hi -^50 

W.    I.    pipe .:. . .  >.;  V .-.  C.  .Vw   200 

r  Coal    .... ..: .:.-.> 7..*.v.   1,1?0 

:    Sfeel,  tools,  scaffold,  etc T.   1,350  :,; 

^ pJ§Lnt,  labor,  miscellaneous 3,290  :'■ 

Total    ..,.^9,610 

Painting  Main  Tx>toer  and  End  Span. — The  cost  o£  the  first  coat 
of  paint  on  the  main  tower  and  end  span  was  about  double  what  it 
should  have  been  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  shop  coat, 
which  had  to  be  scraped  off  in  many  places  before  the  first  coat 
could  be  applied.  A  fair  average  would  be  to  figure  painters  em- 
ployed one-half  time  In  preparing  the  surface. 

> -■  ■    •  '    .  ''_'-' 

'!      Table  XIII.— Cost  of  Painting   Strdcturb.        •  • 

Main  Tower,  End  Span,  ^.v      ^      Total. 

~                             3,071  Tons.  2,636  Tons.    .     -  5,707  Tons. 

'■'■_                       Per  Ton.  Total.  Per  Ton.  Total.  Per  Ton.  Total. 

First    coat ?1.03     J3,163  11.99     $   5.235     51.47     ?   8,398 

Second 'i!C«,t. 60-       1,847  .88          2,325:        -W    i,-     4,172 


Total   labor $1.63     ?5,010     J2.87     ?  7,550     $2.20     $12,570 

Materials    ; .52        1,600         .52  1,363  .52  2,963 

Plant    SI  960         .31  815;         .31  1,775 


Total $7,570>      .,^.!.     |  9,7*8^  c.:^ .^    :tl7,308 

General  exp.,  at  10%. » $0.25  757     $0.37  974.    ''.10         1,731 


Grand    total...  ...^2.71     f8,327     $4,07     $10-,7i2- f  3.33     $19,039 

Painters  received  $2.25^,  per  day  of  eight  hours,  tmt  painted  only 
the  first  coat  on  the  malti  tower.  After  that  steelmeen  were  em- 
ployed at  $3.76  per  day.  Table  XIII  shows  the  cost  of  painting. 
The  cost  of  the  plant  was  as  follows:  h 

:     •  o      »         ;n 

■  Brushes,  pots,  etc •. . . ,  ii .  •  ^  214  "^ 

cScaffolds,   ladders,   etc.    .........  i  ...i.'. .,. .      313 

f^Anchorage    protection. ....  ..i.  .....•.,,»  .^  . .       345 

'Miscellaneous  plant   labor.,  .-v, ..{.;.,.  ;.^.. .      903 


-     .^.Total  ;....> ..^^4..,;.:.;.^^.. $1,776 

General  Expense. — The  general  expense  on  this  work  Includes  the 
resident  engineer,  draftsman,  superintendent,  timekeepers,  office 
help  and  watchman ;  and  figured  out  10%  to  the  cost  of  the  total 
labor  aad  nia,terlals  employed  at  the  site  of  the  work. 

As  prerviously  noted,  the  large  cost  for  falsework  Is  brought  about 
on  account  of  not  crediting  salvage  on  the  materials  on  this  Item. 
Table  XIV  gives  the  total  cost  of  the  completed  work. 
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Table  XIV. — Totax  Co^t  of,  poj«?|JBrfa."WoBK. 

Main  Tower.  End  Span.       '    Total  Copt  Per 

3,071  Ton*  *,686  Tbrw.'     5,707  Tons.  Ton. 

Falsework    J25.583          $60,845          $86,428  $15.19 

Erection    26.892              23.9*1               50.833  8.S>5 

Riveting    2J.S16               2:^.010               4S.Tr.6  8.55 

Painting     8,327               10.712              19,039  3.31 


Total     $85,618  $119,438  $205,056  

Cost   per   ton $28.05  $45.80  $36.00  $36.00 

The  materials. use^  In  painting  main  tower  and  end  span  were 
^  follows:  .     '"..," 

28  bbls.  >Co.  '500  National  t>^lnt  Works $1,640 

""■  t\  bbls.  Xo.  20  NTatfona!  Paint  Works,  Spec  1,103  ' 

f-.'  .  Tun^ntlno    \ 60 

vj  LinF'jed   oil 160 

!  Total     $2,963 

c 

V  Cost  of  the  Brooklyn  Anchorage  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge. — The 
following  data  were  given  by  Iklr.  Francis  L.  Pruyn,  in  Engineering- 
Contracting,   Jan.    30,    1907 : 

The  Brooklyn  anchorage  of  the  winiamsburg  Bridge  consisted 
essentially  of  a  block  of  masonry  150  ft-  long,  182  ft.  wide  and 
114  ft  high.  Its  function  was  to  furnish  sufficient  weight  to  hold 
down  the  caJsles  when  the  main  span  of  the  bridge  was  fully  load- 
ed. Fig.  1  [too  large  for  reproduction  hereG  shows  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  design ;  which  included  an  excavation  40  ft.  deep,  a  pile 
and  timber  grillage  foundation,  over  which  was  spread  a  1'4-fl. 
layer  of  concrete.  From  this  point  to  the  elevation  of  the  giound, 
a  distance  of  25  ft.,  limestone  masonry  was  placed,  and  from  this 
elevation  to  the  top  of  the  anchorage  the  masonry  consisted  of 
limestone  backing  -with  granite  face-stcne.  • 

The  interior  of  the  anchorage  contained  three  tunnels  extend- 
ing from  top  .  to  bottom  in  which,  were  placed  the  steel  anchor 
chains.     These  chains  were  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  anchor- 

'Sige  to  a  heavy  steel  grillage  which  was  firmly  Imbedded  in  the 
masonry.  The  anchorage  also  contained  two  large  wells  situated 
between  the  lines  of  anchor  chains,  which  were  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  an  equal  load  distribution  on  the  foundation.  The  main 
items   in  this  contract   were  as   follows: 

EJarth  excavation    ,34,000  cu.  yda. 

Tellow  pine  piles 432  , 

Yellow   pine   timber il20,000  cu.  ft 

Concrete    ......  J .....  J ...  > 10.885  cu,  yds. 

Stone    masonry    ...'..'.,'.... 44,597  cu.  yds. 

Steel   anchor   chains    .'. ••••      1,553  ton*,  ,^ 

Coat  of  Excavation. — The  anchorage  was  situated  about  360  ft 
from  the- East  Rfver  bulkhead  line  and  a  trestle  'was  constructed  to 
carry  the  excavated  material  across  the  Intervening  street  to  a 
dumping-board,  where  it  was  loaded  directly  into  scows  and  car- 
ried away  to  sea.     Tracks  were  laid  on  this  trestle  and  cars  which 
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were  actuated  by  an  ingenious  form  of  cable  haul  handled  the  ex- 
cavated material.  This  trestle  and  hauling  device  also  served  to 
handle  all  the  material  for  grillages,  concrete,  stone  masonry,  steel 
work,  etc. 

The  excavation  was  done  by  pick  and  shovel  Into  skips,  which 
were  elevated  and  placed  on  the  cars  by  means  of  eight  derrick*; 
arranged  around  a  framework,  which  was  maintained  at  the  orig- 
inal ground  level.  Long  piles  were  driven  before  the  framework 
was  erected  to  support  it  as  the  excavation  proceeded,  and  these 
piles  were  braced  and  spliced  as  the  ground  level  receded.  Thle 
feature  of  the  plant  was  very  expensive,  as  the  proper  support,  of 
this  hea\'y  framework  kept  a  large  gang  of  men  continually  at  work. 
Derricks  placed  around  the  edges  of  the  excavation  would  have 
proved  much  more  economical,  not  only  on  account  of  needing  less 
maintenance,  but  also  because  they  would  have  covered  the  entire 
work  whereas  the  derrick  frame  could  not  reach  the  area  directly 
under  itself.  The  derricks  were  designed  without  bull  wlieels  so 
that  tag  men  had  to  be  used  throughout.  This  feature  added  6 
per  cent  to  the  cost  of  excavation  for  labor  alone,  and  probably 
added  as  much  more  through  loss  of  time  in  swinging  derricks. 

On  two  sides  of  the  excavation  10xl2-in.  yellow  pine  sheet  pil- 
ing 30  ft.  long  was  driven  to  protect  sewers,  water  pipes,  etc.,  In 
the  adjoining  streeta  The  driving  was  exceedingly  difficult  and 
hard,  it  being  through  sand  and  gravel.  The  piles  were  often 
broken  In  driving  and  the  points  of  many  were  found  badly  broom- 
ed when  uncovered.  The  following  rates  of  wages  were  paid  per 
10-hour  day: 

Per  day. 

Foreman    f 4.00  = 

.:       Hoister 2.50 

Fireman     2.00 

Carpenter    2.50 

'    "Riggers 2.25 

Laborers    1.75 

The  average  length  of  sheet  piles  was  30  ft. ;  8,000  lin.  ft.  wera 
drlvMi  and  9,000  lin.  ft.  used.  The  total  cost  of  the  sheet  piling 
was  as  follows,  no  salvage  being  credited : 

Total  Cost  per 

cost.  lin.  ft. 

Labor,  driving    |1,405  ?0.176 

Labor,  bracing .;....... 920  0.115 

Piles,  90  M  at  520.  .  ;.;.;.;;;: 1,800  0.225 

Bracing,  100  M  at  113;  ;.;;.• ; 1,300  0.163 

Plant     ...;;. 234  0.029 

Steam     133  0.016 


Total    $5,792     $0,724 

After  the  sheeting  was  driven  the  excavation  was  covered  down 
to  the  required  depth  of  40  ft.  below  the  elevation  of  the  ground. 
About  one-half  the  material  ejcdavated  was  sand,  and  the  remain- 
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der  was  made  up  of  clay  and  hard  pan.  About  one-quartei-  was 
hard  pah  and  Vefy  hard  dlg^ng.  All  excavation  was  done  by  hand, 
the  material  being  shoveled  into  skips,  which  were  then  rai.«ed  by 
the  derricks  and  placed  on  flat  cars  whlph  ran  through  the  der- 
rick frame.  The  cars  were  then  run  to  the  dump  about  400  ft 
distant  by  a  cable  device,  the  material  being  dumped  down  an  in- 
cline chute  Into  scows,  to  be  dumped  at  sea.  Building  sand,  suffi- 
cient for  all  concrete  and  masonry  on  this  work,  was  secured 
from  the  excavation  and  stoired  on  the  Wbrk.  The  rates  of  wages 
paid  per  10-bour  day  were  as  follows : 

Per  day. 

Holsters    12.75 

Signalmen    2.00 

Taigrman    1.50 

Trarkm-^n     1.75 

■"  Ijaborer?     1.60 

jlfldie.. labor  cost  of  exc^vajtinff  <2,40ft:cu.  yds.  was  as  follows: 
1o    -Ki.  L^bor.  *  Amt         cu.  yd. 

Loading  skips   $   8,000         f  0.19 

Loading  on   cars    2.184  0.05 

Dumping    2,879  0.07 

General  foreman   875  O.OJ 

.i;l/  

i-    Total I13.93S         fO.33 

!      •  '  ......  ■  -i,    f 

The  to^  cost  of  excavation  WjIs  as  follows : 

?'!•;                                   Quantity  Total  Cost  per 

'                                       cu.  yds.  cost.  cu.  ydL 

Labor     42.000  $13,938  J0.332 

Pumping    42.000  1.176  .028 

Stfeam     42,000  1,763  .042 

Plant    42.000  11,140  .265 

Generfil    expenses 42,000  5,585  .133 

DunySng  at  sea    .....22.000  3,300  .105 


:  Total    136,900         $0.90 


The  c<«A-tof  puni|>h»g,  steam,  ptent  knd  general  expanses  were 
figured  for  the  entire  work  ind  distributed  through  each  Item  sep- 
arately, as  Is  sho^Ti  further  on.  The  best  month's  nm  constituted 
16,351  cu.  yds.,  working  67  ten-hour  shifts,  which  is  equivalent  to 
246  cu.  yds.  per  10-hour  day.  The  average  output  for  the  entire 
period  of  excavation  was  184  cu.  yds.  per  10-hour  day,  w^hich  Is 
equivalent  to  218  working  days  for  this  portion  of  the  Work.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  plant  charges  are  exceedingly  high,  and  In- 
clude the  sheet  piling  given  above  as  well  as  its  proportionate 
charge  of  derrick  frame,   trestle,   etc. 

Foundation  Piles. — After  the  excavation  was  completed,  founda-' 
tion  piles  were  driven  in  three  clusters  under  the  steel  grillages. 
There  were  423  piles  In  all,  and  as  the  bottom  consisted  of  pure 
sand  saturated  with  water  they  could  not  be  driven  more  than  an 
average  of  9  ft.  below  cut-off.  The  cost  of  driving  these  piles  Is 
excessive  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  encoiuitered  In  driving  un- 
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der  the  deri;iok' frames,  w^riih  were  directly  over  about  20  per  cent 

of    them. 

Cost 
Total  cost,  per  pile. 
Liabor,    driving    $    731  ?1.73 

-'  Piles,   13   ft.   long    634  1.50 

Pumping    376  0.87 

Steam     35  0.08 

Plant     213  0.50  . 

General    348  0.82  '' 

— Mi     {>j«^ 

Total   $2,337  |5.50  "n.fa 

Timber  Grillage. — Over  the  entire  foundation  and  around  the 
heads  of  the  piles  was  deposited  a  2-ft,  layer  of  concrete  in  which 
was  imbedded  the  first  course  of  timber  that  constituted  the  gril- 
lage, covering  the  entire  area  of  foundation  and  consisting  of  four 
thicknesses  of  12  x  12-in.  yellow  pine  timber.  The  timber  was 
sized  top  and  bottom  and  drift  bolted  every  6  ft.  with  l^^^-ln.  drift 
bolts.  The  top  course  of  tirfiber  consisted  of  alternate  rows  of 
8x12  in.  and  10x12  in.  to  bond  with  the  concrete.  The  cost  of 
the  timber  grillages  was  as  follows,  there  being  1,394  M  ft.  B. 
M.  of  timber: 

Total         Per  M  ft. 
Labor.        '  Amount        B.'  M. 

Delivery    to   anchorage    ?  1,660         |  1.19 

Placing    ......;.......... 2,437  1.75 

Drift    bolting    920  0.66 

General  foreman    490  0.35 


Total  ?  5,507         %  3.95 

Total  Per  M  ft. 

Total    cost.                                  Amount.  B.  M. 

t&hoT ?   5,507  $  3.95 

Yellow    pine 25,090  18.00 

Iron ; 3,900  2.80 

Pumping    ....wM,i ~ .1,3S4  1.00 

Steam    83  .06 

Plant     ...-.(.,.  .5.. •...^,.',.  .*,,...     l.WO  1.43 

General    .' 2,092  l.BO 

-f  Total   $40,056  $28.74 

Concrete. — A  layer  of  concrete  varying  In  thickness  from  6  to 
10  ft.  and  covering  the  entire  foundation  was  deposited  above  the 
timber  grillage.  About  8,200  cu.  yds.  was  required,  the  mixture 
being  about  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  of  sand  to  five  parts 
broken  stone.  The  concrete  was  mixed  in  a  2  cu.  yd.  cubical  mixer 
situated  directly  beneath  the  derrick  frame,  so  that  the  materials 
could  be  dumped  from  cars  into  the  ipiixer  hopper.  Broken  stone 
came  to  the'  site  in  barges  and  was  shoveled  into  skips,  and  after 
the  required  amount  of  cement  was  spread  on  the  stone,  the  skip 
was  lifted  by  a  derrick  onto  cars  situated  on  the  trestle.  The  car 
was  then  hauled  by  cable. to  the  mixer  and  dumped,  with  the  re- 
QUi;-ed  amount  of  sand  for  a  batch.  The  mixed  concrete  was  run 
into  buckets  and  deposited  In  the  work  by  derricks,  where  it  was 
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spread  and  rammed  fn  12-!n.  layer*.  A  batch  consisted  of  2% 
barrels  of  cement,  19  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  47  cu.  ft  of  broken  stone 
and  made  1.8  cu.  yd.  In  place.  Tbe  maximum  output  for  10  hours 
was  111  batches  or  200  cu.  yds.;  the  average  output  for  the  entire 
time  of  concreting,  or  67  days,  was  68  batches,  or  122  cu.  yd*. 

The  average  force  was  51  men  divided  as  follows:  15  hauling 
materials,  12  placing.  3  mixing;  the  rest  were  holsters,  runners, 
signal  men,  car  men.  etc.  The  rates  of  pay  were  the  same  as  those 
previously  given.  The  cost  of  8.169  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  was  as 
follows : 

Labor.  '  *toiit'  P^tt td-^Oi 

Handling  materials   I   2.660         $0.32 

Mixing    ^.......         348  0.04 

Placing     ^¥a^Ani;tv.     3.003  0.38 

Qeneral  foreman 512  0.06 

Total .......'...%  6.523  $0.80 

Total  cost.  Total.     Pei^cu.  yd. 

Labor    ...»  6,523  30.80 

Cement,   at   11.50  per  bbl....... .   1S,>30  1.95 

"   •  Sand,  at  30.50  per  cu.  yd 1.680  0.20 

Stone,    at   31.25  per  cu.  yd. 9,800  1.20 

Pumping    1.553  0.19 

Steam 490  6.06 

Plant     4.495  0.55 

General    expenses 2,460  0.30 

Total     M2.881         J5.25 

The  concrete  was  of  large  mass  and  was  easily  placed-  The 
plant  was  well  designed  and  the  job  well  managed.  The  plant 
charge  of  55  eta  per  cu.  yd.  was  high ;  one- half  of  It  was  charge- 
able to  the  derrick  frame.  This  part  of  the  plant,  as  before  stated, 
was  exi)en8ive  to  maintain  and  the  proportion  chargeable  to  con- 
crete was  therefore  large. 

Masonry. — The  stone  masonry,  consisting  of  a  total  of  44,000  cu. 
yda,  was  for  the  most  part  In  large  masses ;  at  the  same  time  the 
tunnels  for  the  anchor  chains  and  the  various  wells  required  a 
good  deal  of  careful  setting.  The  masonry  from  the  concrete  up 
to  about  ground  level  consisted  of  a  face  of  rock-faced  limestone 
with  limestone  backing.  At  the  ground  level  came  several  courses 
of  six-cut  granite  facing  16  ft.  In  height,  above  this  came  rock- 
faced  granite  facing  up  to  the  coping  courses,  which  were  of  six- 
cut  granite.  All  backing  was  of  limestone,  roughly  squared,  in 
thickness  equal  to  the  face  stones  of  the  same  course  and  with  ver- 
tical joints  that  averaged  3  Ins.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  joints 
of  all  rock-faced  ashlar  was  V^  in. ;  for  six-cut  work  It  was   %  in. 

The  stone  was  unloaded  from  barges  at  the  dock  onto  cars, 
which  were  hauled  by  cable  to  the  site  of  the  work.  The  mortar 
was  mixed  by  machine  In  the  concrete  mixer. 

The  cost  of  labor  In  setting  masonry  was  high  and  was  due  to 
the  deslkn  of  the  derrick  frames,  which  were  directly  over  the 
work.  They  had  to  be  jacked  up  for  each  course  above  the  ground 
level,  which  was  expensive,   and  being   located   over  the  center  of 
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this  work,  setting  stone  beneath  them  was  difficult  and  costly.  Tag- 
men  were  used  to  swing  the  derricks ;  as  the  design,  did  not  permit 
bull  wheel-Sv  they  added  15  cts..  per  cu.  yd.  to  the  cost  of  setting. 
Stone  masons  worked  an  S'hour  day,  ail  other  labor  a  10-hour  day. 
The  latwi;  rates  Were  aa  toUow»i:  k^v/.  ,z-ix.b  TO  -lo  ,'„iJ;y;:.i!oo  io  oi.w 

Foremani  . .  vv//.  }-<t(i\  .^ii\  .;.'>* a i>i«j[.  f.. .  !,i..>-.ui...  ?«*00 .  i  ..j ..,  ,  .^^ 

i5nai'ri^"?:Tr?«?-^;^??f;^iT::??v::^:?:^^li^    '  ■•- 

Lkborers  ';'.  ;'v:^  .  PP.  .^al.^.  *p.  /toy.  a".';.  .  .I'-.l.sftf-.;;,, !•,■-•'., 
The  total  laj^<?r  cost  of  setting  44,053  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  was:' 
•J.';..'?         or'-.  ^otal,     Per/cu.  yd. 

©eilVerin^  stone    .........,.%.  9,935     "■  '.$0;i23 

Mixing   and   delivering  mortar. ....  8J92       ..,  0.20 

Delivering  spalls    , ,  .n,  rt^j^S -    |      0.Q2, 

Setting     stone     41,141  0.94 

Total    $60,833;        $1.39 

In  the  following  cost .  of  fhe  vai^lous  kinds  of  masonry,  the  labor 
was  taken  at  $1.39  per  cu.  yd.,  as  above  given;  there  was  no 
means  of  obtainir^g  the  cost  of  setting  the  various  classes  of 
masonry,  rljikewise  the  percentage  of  mortar  was  taken  at  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  total  masonry.  Actually,  the  mortar  varied  from 
15  per  cent  in  backing  to  6  per  cent  in  rock  facing,  to  2  per  cent 
in  six-cut  work.  The  difference  in  cost  of  mortar,  however,  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  extra  co.st  of  setting  the  facing  and  six-cut 
niJiiionryifvThe^tost' of. mortar  per  ou.'. yd.  of  ma.^Qnr.y  was: 

„..,.,.     ■-,,,,  Per  cu.  yd. 

b;4"bbl.   cement  at  '^liSi.'. .'.'. .'; ' .'$«;60 

0.12  cti.   yd.   sand  at   $0.50. .:.... CO* 

.  $0.66 

9()TbeiPPSt^j9f  Umestpne  b^(3^|n^^.^,4jf?^jCU.  yds.  was : 

js   bo:;.;,...-.   .-;..-..       -     -  ■  .■'-  j,na'  art  „i .  Totai:\  Per, cu:  yi  j .^;:'^'.  , 

„,,    .  „.     Labor    .  ^.,,,, ..,,.,,,,.,  ,^  „~ $47,53?         $,1.39     ■    ■   - 

^  Mortar    ..:.......,'.  ..7:  •••■■'•  ■    ■2'2,572  0;6&-"     '"^'-^ 

®'  Stone,    fy">&t-'85W;.;.)p.  k 145,850       •    4i25  i  .    '      oi 

K '■  Steam    ...■...'-....'.....;......  i       4.788.,-         .14 

Plant     ......21,340  .77 

General    expenses    .'. .  ;  ■i'ff,760  .49 

*'■  $263,348  ■''    $7.70 

-■^  ■    -.  ...    "J    <•::•, 

''■The  ooat.  of  limestone  facing?  3,5<WfPV.  yds.  was;  •    ,,  .   , 

•'■■    ''   '''■"■'^'  J'  ■<=■•'■    ■■■■y:l'  •;>  V   ;  .;i-   .y     ■:     Total.  ■  Perfcu^yd. 

■'>    '     Labo^    ...t,.V;.?;.;ji.;v.v;.:..$  4,860  $1.39 

t:          Moptar-  :-*.<,  .'!..).....;.•.<.,<>*>(.  ..i...      2,310  ;  ,    .66 

Stone.    $7.25    at    94% 23,805  6-80 

^     _^      Steam '        490  .14 

m   'iOT:      Plant 2.695  .77 

ftrfj    ffi      General   expenses    1,715  .49 

$35,875    ,    $10.35 
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ilie  cost  of  granite  facing  3.523  cu.  yds.  was: 

Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

Labor     $4,900  |1.39 

Mortar    2,325  .66 

Stone.    $16.66    at    95% 55,170  15.66 

Steam    im^.tC.        494  .14 

Plant 2,715  .77 

Cr«neral  expenses 1,730  .49 

Total   $67,334         |19.11 

The  cost  of  granite  badcing  700  cu.  yds.  was : 

TotaL  Per  cu.  yd. 

LAbor    $       973  $1.39 

Mortar    , 462  .66 

Stono,    $14.47    at    »S%.::.......      8,925  12.75 

Snfeam     ..'. i* . ,.. .  ....-.^.. . .           98  .14 

Want    ..; 639  ,      .77 

General  expenses 3^3  .49 

Total      ..    $11,340  $16.20 

The   granite  knuckle   stone,    300   cu.   yds.,   cost: 

Per  cu.  yd- 

Mortar'**.{^-^h\:-'^.\t':V'.A*l\-.;;'.*h''.L'.:V     ....  ■ 

Stone 17.68  !=j 

Steam 14 

Plant    77 

CJeneral  expenses    '.>. .  3'JC'.  .-iW'. .  :J"J\  ...         49 

Total     $20.47 

The  six-cut  granite  li%49 'iStL'rdA,  cMtz  - 

''        '  Per  cu.  yd. 

Labor    $   1.39 

Mortar    66 

Stone,  $28.67  at  98% 28.05 

Steam    14 

Plant    77 

General  expanses    49 

Total    $31.50 

Coat  of  Erecting  Steel. — The  steei  work  consisted  of  a  heavy 
grillage  made  up  of  beams  5  ft.  6  ins.  deep  by  36  ft.  and  24  ft.  long, 
riveted  together  to  form  an  anchorage  for  each  set  of  anchor 
chains,  and  of  four  chains  made  up  of  2-ln.  eye-bars  from  10  to 
14  ft.  long.  Each  chain  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  anchorage  and  was  made  up  of  two  rows  of  20  eye-bars  and 
fastened  together  with  6-in.  steel  pins.  The  steel  was  delivered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  materials  and  set  in  place  by 
derricks.  Each  pin  rested  on  a  hea\-y  casting  or  steel  girder, 
which  rested  upon  knuckle  stones,  cut  to  the  proper  angles  and  set 
In   the  masonry.      The    joints   between   the  knuckle   stone   and   the 
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bearing   girders   were   rust   joints.  .  The   total   weight   erected  was 
1,583  toi^  and  the  cost  of  erection  was  as  follows: 
fe  fi .  1    r. 

{jbabor  : 


Delivery  and'  erectjq'n.! .,,....  ? 3, 3 3.7 

Riveting    ..'•]] .  .  ..-....., 1,384  . 

Painting  ..  V  .;/...■..;;;;..;; .      ^61 

Drilling  for~;^o^s  ' 349 

RUst  Joints  '.';■.*  1 V  ?.::  •.:..::.;  •    -^S? 


Foremen    ,. 675 

•I'  :  Total   labbr^'.'^ ?6,989— ?4.42  per  ton 

ffetSeel    . . .  . ,;. .  .'v.  . .-. . .-. .  . ..,,..   ■  ■     65.00. per  ton 

;-||'la,nt     . . , . ! •.•. .  .•...•...:.;.,. . .        2.e6pert6i)^ 

f  Bteam     .....'..  .\'.\  .... ,  .06  p^rtCMSt^J 

'  General  expenses    ,44  peuttofii 

^otal   7. .".' $71.98  per  ton 

steam  Production. — The  cpst  of  fuel  and  labor  for  steiam  produc- 
tion for  the  whple  work  is  as  ifollows.  The  boiler  battery  consisted 
of  four  old  Manhattan  Elevated  locomotive  boilers  of  30  hp.  each. 
They  were  located  hear  the  dcick  and  the  steam  was  piped  to  the 
anchorage.     ,      


Foreman,  day,  25%  roos.   at  ?85..... ..$2,170 

Foreman,    night,    25%    mos.    at    $60..    1,530 

Helper,  25%  moe.  .at  $40.. ,1,020 

$  4,720. 

2,340  long  tons  soft  coal  at  $2.25.  .  .  .$5,a6Qu   ..j.j-xIb   erfT 
ij4,5^..4epg  tons  hard  coal  at  $4.00..    6,100 
(^?. J    w.  $tl,360 

ail'     '...!. ..,  

6fl-^2 $16,080 

PI,        


This  chin  has  been  dietritouted-  tbrough  the  different  classes  of 
work         ,  J 

PMTnpinp.— Pumping  was  done!  during  part  of  the  time  that  ex- 
cavation, pile  driving,  concreting  and  timber  grillage  work  was 
TbHf^  done.'^'a  totat  df  2J5  day*.     Th©  cost  was  as  follows : 

^^%Y  Engineers,   4^6%  days  at  $2.85.  . $1,M0 

,  "  Laborers,    202%     days    at    $1.50 305        ni;.. 

If  "    'I'' '    ..■'    I  i 

hi. 

^^, /Steam'  W ;;  IV*.  .'iV;' . . . .   3,964 

^^T  ;i*iaT^' ^V.««.TL-:.-     '990 

J9a  f.«K  *-^»"tj.o^t«i  ''i;M^\f..W.  .^.Vl. :■.  .'.'$6,587 


'ifcllaV'  ^.. :•;••••  •  5'.633 
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f-  Plant. — The  plant  cost  for  the  various  kinds  of  plant  and  ma- 
chinery described  under  the  different  classes  of  work  were  as  fol- 
lows ;  no  salvage  has  been  credited : 

Materials.  Labor.  Total. 

2    Derrick   frames,    complete I   8.538  |   8.052  $16,590 

2   Derrick   frames,   repairs 8,Xai  11.574  19,895 

Trestle  and  track 4.117  1.626  6.743 

Boiler,    biitlerv    1.140  134  1,274 

P^impine     <><»»>  268  1.258 

P"       ■-       T-    "--^^               2.6»« 

.M                      trestle    426  1,034 

■1                   ^  at   bulkhead 448  2,76| 

1     Mo\vf>    tniss 4>"  517  997 

1  Derrick  for  sand 703  52  755 

Sewer    120  158  278 

Gutter    35  28  63 

Electric  light    2.000              2,000 

Water  for  motor    560               606 

Water  for  steam 1,280  1.280 

Waterproofing    260               260 

Total   $33,817  $24,663  $38,380 

General  Expenses. — The  general  expenses  were  made  up  as 
follows : 

Office  force  and  watchman.  21  moa.  at  $922.50 $19,395 

Making  bid,   say    500 

Money  invested,   say   $50,000,  at  6%,   for  21    mos. .  4,400 

Bond.    $350,000.   at   1% 6.125 

Insurance,   $140,000.  at  3% 2,800 

Traveling    expenses,    say 500 

Office  rent    1,825 

•       Building  office  and  storeroom   800 

Office  fixtures   400 

Office  stationery,   telephone,   etc 1,000 

Total $37,745 

Labor  Cost  of  the  Foundations  of  City  Island  Bridge,  New  York.* 
Before  giving  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  construction 
of  the  foundations  of  the  City  Island  Bridge,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
a  brief  description  of  the  bridge  itself.  The  City  Island  Bridge 
connects  City  Island  and  Pelham  Bay  Park  at  Rodman  Neck, 
Bronx  Borough,  New  York.  It  Is  about  1,500  ft.  long,  including 
approaches,  and  50  ft.  wide  over  all.  There  are  six  masonry  piers 
and  two  abutments,  all  sunk  to  rock  or  hard  material  at  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  40  ft.  below  high  w^ater,  and  they  support  the  steel 
superstructure.  The  superstructure  projjer  consists  of  a  180-ft. 
draw  span  and  five  80-ft.  spans.  The  pivot  pier,  which  has  a  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  35  ft.,  is  protected  by  a  longritudinal  crib,  228  ft. 
long  and  51  ft.  wide.  The  pier  has  45  degree  cutwater  ends  and  is 
sheathed  with  4-in.  yellow  pine  vertical  planks.  14  ft.  lorig,  which 
extend  from  1  ft.  below  mean  water  le\-el  to  the  top  of  the  crib,  5 
ft.  above  mean  high  water.  The  pivot  pier  occupies  a  rectangular 
space,  63  ft.  long  and  37  ft.  wide.  The  bridge  was  built  for  the 
Department   of   Bridges,    New   York   City,   the   superstructure  being 
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constructed  by  the  King  Bridge  Co.,  and  the  substructure  by  John 
F.  O'Rourke.  ...... 

Cofferdams. — A  subcontract  for  the  constructlotl'Ot'thfe  coffer- 
dams was  let  by  John  F.  O'Rourke,  the  contractor  for  the  founda- 
tions, to  "Warren  Rosevelt,  New  York.  The  material  used  was  yel- 
low pine.  The  lower  sections  of  the  cofferdams,  which  remained 
in  the  permanent  work,  were  constructed  upon  ways  and  launched. 
The  upper  section  was  then  constructed.  Several  pile  driving 
scows  were  used  on  the  work.  In  the  placing  of  the  cofferdams, 
the  ^lant  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Rosevelt ;  but  Mr.  O'Rourke  fur- 
nished the  laborers  for  loading  bags  of  gravel  to  sink  and  place 
them.  In  the  summary.  Table  XV,  which  gives  the  time  for  con- 
structing the  cofferdams  and  the  amount  of  material  used,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  dam  for  abutment  No.  1  was  constructed  in 
a  less  period  than  any  of  the  others.  This  Tvas  due  in  a  measure 
to  better  facilities  for  handling  the  material.  The  higher  cost  for 
building  the  cofferdam  for  Pier  No.  3  (pivot  pier)  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  built  in  an  octagonal  form.  No  data  were  ob- 
tained of  the  cost  of  setting  the  cofferdam  for  pier  No.  3. 

Masonry. — According  to  the  specifications,  the  masonry  was 
classified  in  two  grades  :  ( 1 )  Foundation  masonry  and  ( 2 )  pier 
masonry.  Blue  gray  limestone,  or  other  dark  stone  of  compact 
granular  structure  without  lamination,  was  to  be  used  in  both 
cases.  The  backing  of  the  abutment  masonry,  to  mean  high  water, 
was  to  be  concrete  In  the  proportion  of  1  :  2  :  4.  Above  mean  high 
water  the  proportion  of  concrete  was  to  be  1  :  3  :  5.  The  founda- 
tion masonry  was  to  be  laid  to  the  elevation  of  mean  low  watef, 
and  was  to  consist  of  first-class  quarry-faced  ashlar  bedded  in 
Portland  cement  mortar  with  %-in.  Joints,  and  well  rammed  con- 
crete backing  of  1  :  2  :  4  concrete.  Work  was  to  be  laid  in  regular 
courses,  24  in.  to  30  in.  in  depth,  with  thickness  progressively 
diminishing  upward.  All  stones  were  to  be  cut  to  line  on  their 
natural  beds,  and  the  top  surface  had  to  be  parallel  with  its  bed. 
Beds  were  to  be  dressed  the  entire  width  of  the  stone  and  vertical 
joints  cut  back  not  less  than  12  in.  Courses  were  to  break  joints 
with  each  other  at  least  12  in.,  and  headers  were  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  come  over  underlying  stretchers.  Not  less  than  one  header 
to  every  two  stretchers  was  to  be  used.  The  concrete  backing  was 
to  be  leveled  up  with  each  course  of  stone.  The  stones  for  the 
pier  masonry  were  to  be  cut  to  dimension,  and  laid  with  joints  not 
exceeding  %  in.  The  hearting  or  backing  was  to  consist  of  1  :  2  :  4 
concrete  for  abutment  to  elevation  of  mean  high  water ;  1:3:5 
concrete  was  to  be  used  above  that  elevation.  The  coping  was  to 
consist  of  selected  limestone  or  light  colored  granite,  quarry  faced, 
laid  with  %-in.  joints. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stone  used  for  the  masonry  was  Cobble- 
skill  limestone  facing  with  concrete  backing.  The  coping  was  gran- 
ite from  Maine.  The  masonry  work  was  done  by  John  F.  O'Rourke, 
the  contractor.  The  plant  consisted  of  two  derrick  scows  and  stiff 
leg  derrick,  the  latter  being  used  on  abutment  No.  1  and  pier 
No.    3.     One  of  the  scows  was  used  mainly  In  depositing  concrete 
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backing.  The  for^roing  table  of  cost  for  masonry  work  Is  for 
building  the  masonry  after  the  material  wasrJoaded  on  the  scows, 
and  does  not  include  the  handling  of  material,  placing  stone  from 
yard  on  scows  and  cement  from   the  storehouse. 

The  higher  cost  of  the  construction  of  masonr>'  of  pier  No.  2 
and  pier  No.  4  will  be  explained  by  an  examination  of  the  Sum- 
mary Table,  which  shows  the  proportion  of  backing  and  face 
stones.  '^         ' 

Gremite  Ciitting.-^n  this  #ork'  tbe  material  was  fumish«d  b"  Mr. 
O'Rourke,  bufthe  l^i^r  was  done  l^  a  sub-contractor.  The  granite 
was  brought  by  vessel  from  Maine  and  was  used  in  coping,  bridge 
seats  and  abutment  -steps.  Beds  were  peeohammered  and  the  faces 
rock  faced.  A  total  of  7,052  tu.  ft.  was  cut.  Eight  hours  consti- 
tuted a  dajr'a  work. 

In  tbe^tabld  below  is  given  the  labor  cost  of  cutting  the  granite 

Total  Cost  of  Cuttiw&  Granitb.-— (7,052   Cu.  Pr.) 

Number  of  Hours. '^  Cost  of  Labor. 

Per  :,    Per  r  per        Per 

Workmen.  Rate.  Total,  cu.  ft.  cu.  y*       Total,     cu.  ft  cu.  yd. 

Foreman    60         517     .07    .  1.98  ^f    310.20     10.04  |   1.19 

Stonecutters     50     4,718  ^  ,«7.     18.10  Z  ^.359.00  .34  9.05 

Carpenters    25  8     .00         .03  -       '    2.0©  .   :. . . .  .01 

Laborers     20        984.    .14  ;     3.78^       196.80  .03  .76 

Blacksmith    25         286     .04        1.10  .  71.50  .01  .27 

Engineman    ......      30        443     .06       1.70  i       132.90  ,«2  .51 

Total     .... ^^. ..{ 13,072.40     $0.44      511.79 

for  coping  and  steps.  This  work  was  included  in  the  table  that 
precedes  this  paragraph,  but  as  the  details  were  obtained  from  a 
different  source  of  information,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  give  it 
here. 

Labor  or  STONBCtrrTERs  Only. 

Hours  Cu.  Ft      Cost  Per       Cost  Per 

Cu.  Ft. ;     Worked.     Per  Hour: .    Cu.  Ft.         Cu.  Yd. 
Abutment  No.  1.1,041-10  In.  511  2.042  $0,245  f  6.62 

Pier  No.    2 462-   8  in.  341  1.358  .368  9.94 

Pier  No.  3 625-  tin.    ^       394  1.589  ...354  9.55 

Pier  No.  4 446-  «>in.  312  1.432  .349  9.42 

Pier  No.  5 454-  5  in.  286  1.592  .314  8.48 

Pier  No.  6 121-  0  in.  99  1.222  -.408  11.04 

Pier  No.  7 121-  Oin.  98  1.235  .405  10.93 

Abutment  No.  8*     734-  5  in.  409  1.795  .297-  7.54 

Total   4,007-  0  in.  2,450  1.636*       |0.io5»        $~8!25* 

Cu.  Ft.        Cu.  Yd. 
Average  cost  Abutment  Steps  and  Bridge  Seats..      $0,262  $7.08 

Average  cost  Pier  Coping. 0.366  9.89 

•Average. 

Concrete. — The  concrete  was  deposited  under  water  in  the  open 
cofferdams,  a  2  cu.  yd.  bucket,  which  dumped  as  it  struck  the 
bottom,  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  concrete  was  mixed  in 
the  projjortion  of  1:2:4,  gravel  being  used  in  place  of  broken 
stone.     Portland  cements — ^Victor,  Ironclad  and  Navarite  brands — 
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^Mte  used.  The  mixing  was  done  by  a  rectangular  horleontal  ma- 
chfne  mtxer.  The  concrete  was  deposited  continuously,  working 
day  and  night,  except  in  the  case  of  pier  No.  Z,  where  an  accident 
to  the  cofferdam  sides  caused  an  interval  of  several  weeka 

Table  XVII  of  costs  for  cleaning  and  repairing  is  for  the  woiic 
of  the  diver  in  removing  with  ho«-8.  shovels  and  pumps  the  silt 
which  bad  been  deposited  on  the  foundation  site.  The  foundations 
had  been  cleaned  by  the  dredge  several  months  before,  the  work 
of  the  diver  being  to  remove  the  silt  which  had  afterwards  been 
deposited.  Tiiere  was  much  soft  material  in  abutment  No.  1. 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  embankment.  At  pier  No.  3  the 
cofferdam  rested  upon  a  rock,  which  tiad  to  tie  drilled  and  blasted. 
Little  work  was  required  at  pier  No.  4,  as  the  site  was  compara- 
tively clean.  In  the  table  for  concreting,  the  high  cost  of  the  work 
on  pier  No.  2  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  concrete  was  improperly 
deposited  and  had  to  be  ronoved.  In  the  same  table,  the  higher 
cost  for  the  work  under  abutment  No.  1,  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  abutment  was  so  long  and  narrow  that  it  was  difficult 
to  handle  the  bucket. 

Weight  and  Cost  of  the  Washington  Bridge.  N.  Y.  City.*— In  his 
book  entiUed  "The  Washington  Bridge,"  Mr.  William  R.  Hutton 
gives  the  following  data : 

The  Washington  bridge,  across  the  Harlem  River,  was  built  In 
1$86-1S8S  by  contract.  It  consists  of  two  steel  arch  spans  of  510  ft. 
each,  and  six  masonry  arch  approach  spans  of  60  ft.  each.  The 
width  of  the  carriage  way  is  50  ft.,  and  each  of  the  two  sidewalks 
Is  15  ft.  wide.  The  rise  of  the  steel  arches  is  92  ft,  the  spring 
line  being  41  ft.  above  M.  H.  W.  The  center  pier  rests  on  a 
caisson  sunk  40  ft.  below  M.  H.  W.  The  other  two  main  piers 
required  no  caisson  work.  The  masonry  ef  these  three  main 
piers  was  carried  up  to  the  floor  level  of  the  bridge.  The  main 
piers  are  40  ft  thick  at  the  spring  line  and  98  ft  long.  They  are 
of  concrete,  faced  vrtth  granite.  Above  the  stone  back  they  are 
cellular.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  between  abutments  is 
1,550  ft  In  addition  to  this  there  are  approaches,  consisting  of 
embankments  supported  by  retaining  walls,  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge. 

The  two  steel  arches  required  1.500,000  ft  B.  M.  timber  for  the 
falsework  (one  span  rested  on  piles),  and  the  six  masonry  arches 
required  1.500,000  ft  B.  M.,  including  timber  used  in  trestles  for 
landing  nuiterials.  Each  of  the  steel  arches  consists  of  6  steel  ribs 
of  13  ft  deep. 

The  superstructure  of  each  510  ft  long  weighs  13,086  lbs.  per 
ft  of  span,  and  is  designed  for  a  live  load  of  8.000  lbs.  per  ft. 
of  spaji.     The  cost  of  this  bridge  was: 

Paid  to  contractors ?2,648,785 

Enginering,  etc 162,400 

Commissioners'    office    40,500 

Total    $2,851,685 

*  Engineering-Contracting.  July  14.   1909. 
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This  is  equivalent  to  $23  per  sq.  ft.  of  roadway  between  the  abut- 
ments.    Some  of  the  principal  quantities  and  cost  were  as  follows : 

8,358  cu.  yds.  granite  in  piers  (dressed) |203,101 

2,300  cu.  yds.  cornice  and  parapet 201,245 

15,491   cu.   yds.    arch  voussoirs 248,393 

«■'•          16,545   cu.  yds.  facing 174,762 

iii            29,348  cu.  yds.  granite  concrete 161,052 

jj„           31,219   cu.  yds.  earth  excavation 80,048 

^             26,504   cu.  yds.   rock 29,211 

^"            12,815  cu.  yds.   embankment 7,538 

fl*«&.i    ..    4,052  cu.  yds.  caisson 182,354 

I      o"/ll51,078   sq.    ft.    flagging    (sidewalk) 49.577 

'•,.'..     13,742   sq.  yds.  asphalt  roadway 62,782 

®*'^     7,549,606  lbs.  steel  in  arch  ribs  and  bracing 777,359 

J>c-     5,927,816  lbs.  iron  in  posts,  bracing  and  floor 777,359 

-x;       1,233,874  lbs.    cast    and    wet    iron    in    cornice    and 

jj^^                             balustrade    , 132,260 

vlThe  caisson  foundation  of  the  center  pier  contained  7,726  cu.  yds. 
of  timber  and  concrete  for  the  40^2  *fe  below  the  hlghwater  line, 
which  cost  the  city  $30.64  per  cu.  yd.       '     '  ' 

ii.-The  contractor  paid  the  following  wages :  Laborers,  $1.75  ;  masons 
and  stone  cutters,  $3.50;  drillers,  $2;  enginemen,  $2.50;  carpenters, 
$3  ;  painters,    $1.75. 

Portland  cement  was  substituted  for  Rosendale  for  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  cement  used,  adding  $32,000  to  the  cost  above 
«iven. 

Cost  of  a  Bridge  Foundation  Excavation  and  Cofferdam. — Mr. 
Walter  N.  Frickstad  gives  the  following  data  on  bridge  founda- 
tion work,  done  by  force  account,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  in 
Nevada,  year  1902-3.  In  crossing  the  Humboldt  River  the  line 
made  a  very  sharp  angle  with  the  river,  but  a  skew  bridge  was  not 
used.  There  were  two  abutments  and  one  pier.  To  build  the  east 
abutment  an  Iz-shaped  cofferdam  of  sand  bags,  filled  in  between 
with  earth,  was  used.  The  long  leg  of  the  L  was  100  ft.  long,  and 
the  short  leg  40  ft.  long.  This  enclosed  a  triangle  of  water, 
bounded  by  the  two  legs  of  the  L-shaped  cofferdam  and  the  shore 
line  of  the  river.  The  sand  filled  sacks  were  wheeled  to  place  and 
deposited  by  men  provided  with  long-handled  shovels  and  sticks  to 
guide  them  to  place;  but  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  build 
the  sacks  up  in  tiers,  for  the  air  spaces  in  the  sacks  buoyed  them 
so  that  they  were  easily  displaced  by  the  river  current.  It  was 
Intended  to  leave  a  3-ft.  space  between  two  tiers  of  sacks,  to  be 
filled  with  puddle,  but  this  space  became  choked  with  sacks.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  pump  out  this  dam  with  a  one-man  sewer 
"deluge"  pump,  so  a  bank  of  earth  was  deposited  outside  of  the 
dam  of  sacka  Where  the  current  was  swiftest,  the  earth  was 
rushed  to  place  with  a  steady  stream  of  wheelbarrows,  the  coarsest 
gravel  being  used  as  a  riprap  on  the  loam  and  sand  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  current  of  5  ft.  per  second,  the  embankment  held  its  place.  Then 
with  4  men  on  a  shift,  two  working  while  two  rested  alternately  in 
15-mlnute  periods,  the  dam  was  pumped  dry  in  2  days  and  3  nights, 
at  a  cost  of  $^19  per  24  hrs.  To  reduce  the  area,  to  be  kept  pumped 
out,  a  cross-wall  of  sacks,  30  ft.  long,  was  put  in.  About  2,280 
sacks  were  used,   all  told- 
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This  work  cost  as  follows: 

Building-  L.-shapo.1  dam.   r>3  days,  at  fl;5n $   79.50 

Filling:  its  slo^e  iS.OO 

nuilding  cross-  ',.00 

KxravatinK  mii'i  'I  00 
1                    until    masons   were    above    wa.Ler    line,    J$o 

1150 127.50 

1                    .'  days,  at  $3 27.00 

Total    |3fi3.00 

While  the  masons  were  at  work  on  the  ea.«n  abutment  the  coffer 
dam  of  the  center  pier  was  built  In  a  manner  that  proved  to  be  th« 
cheapest  and  requiring  the  least  equipment  of  all  the  methods  of 
cofferdamming  used.  To  get  to  bed  rock  there  were  2  ft.  of  sflt, 
7  ft.  of  gravel  and  boulders  and  5  ft.  of  l)otilder&  Tests  with  long 
drills  had  led  the  engineers  to  believe  that  solid  rock  was  5  ft 
nearer  the  surface,  the  boulders  being  mistaken  for  solid  rock. 
The  pier  was  of  masonry  with  a  sharp  nose  at  each  end,  so  the 
cofferdam  was  made  of  similar  shape  and  with  a  length  of  55   ft. 


Concrete  Foot. 


Fig.  9. — Plan  of  Cofferdam. 


from  nose  to  nose,  and  an  outside  width  of  16  ft.  The  cofferdam 
consisted  of  sheet  piling  driven  by  hand  as  fast  as  the  excavation 
progressed  inside,  just  as  In  ordinary  sheeting  of  a  sewer  trench. 
The  rangers,  or  waling  pieces,  to  support  the  sheet  piling  were 
made  of  8xl7-in.  Oregon  pine,  drift-bolted  together  to  form  a 
frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  frame  was  laid  flat  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  being  temporarily  supported  by  a  bar  of 
river  sand  at  one  end  and  by  a  pair  of  wooden  horses  (4  ft.  high) 
near  the  other  end.  These  horses  were  built  and  sunk  in  the 
stream,  and  planks  laid  out  from  the  sand  bar,  upon  which  to  push 
the  frame  to  place  on  li/4-in.  gas  pipe  rollers  by  four  men  using 
pinch  bars.  About  one-third  of  the  frame  overhung  these  horses, 
and  the  water  was  7  ft  deep  at  the  outer  nose  of  the  frame! 
Holes  were  dug  2  ft.  deep  under  the  three  corners  of  the  frame 
that  rested  on  the  sand  bar,  and  temporary  posts  set  in  these  holes 
to  support  that  end  of  the  frame.  Then  excavation  was  begun, 
8-ft.  lengths  of  sheet  planking  or  piling  being  driven,  starting  at 
the  nose  of  the  frame.  A  heavy  wooden  maul  was  used  to  drive  the 
sheeting.  When  12  of  these  3  x  12-ln.  sheeting  planks  had  been 
driven  down  a  short  distance,  earth  and  manure  were  piled  out- 
side.    Then  the  lines  of  sheeting  were  continued  out  into  the  river. 
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using  longer  plank.  Finally  several  of  the  sheeting  planks  were 
temporarily  spiked  to  the  frame,  the  horses  removed,  and  plank 
driven  to  close  the  gaps.  Earth  and  manure  were  banked  up  out- 
side the  sheeting.  It  was  found  necessary  to  deflect  the  river  cur- 
rent, which  was  washing  away  this  earth  and  manure,  and  to  do 
this  a  wing  dam  of  sacks  filled  with  sand  was  built,  and  coarse 
gravel  and  sand-filled  sacks  used  to  riprap  the  outer  end  of  the 
earth  and  manure  fill.  The  water  was  readily  pumped  out,  and  ex- 
cavation begun.  It  was  found  that  the  sheeting  was  sloping  in- 
ward, so  a  second  frame  was  built  of  6  x  12's  inside  the  excavation 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheeting ;  then  the  driving  of  the  sheet- 
ing was  continued  and  this  second  frame  was  lowered  as  the  ex- 
cav'ation  progressed.  Once  the  gravel  caved  and  two  sheet  planks 
were   forced    in,    but    quick    work    with    brush,    manure    and    earth 


Fig.  10. — Section  of  Cofferdam. 

closed  the  hole.  When  the  excavation  was  7  ft.  below  the  water 
surface,  and  rock  was  not  encountered,  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
third  frame  and  drive  a  second  tier  of  sheet  plank  inside,  and  slop- 
ing outward,  as  in  Fig.  10.  This  was  begun  when  the  flow  of  water 
became  so  great  that  a  6-hp.  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  combined 
gasoline  engine  and  pump  was  installed,  and  no  further  difficulty 
occurred  in  getting  down  to  bed  rock.  The  cost  of  this  pier  ex- 
cavation by  force  account  was  as  follows : 

L-abor  excavating,  etc.,  324  days,  at  $1.50 %  486.00 

Labor   pumping.    136    days,   at    ?1.50 204.00 

Engine-runners,  50   days,  at  f  3 150.00 

Four-horse    team,    6    days,    at    $6 36.06 

Carpenter,    8   days,   at   $3 24.00 

Foreman,  24  days,  at  $4 96.00 

115  gallons  gasoline,  at  15  cts 17.25 

300   sacks,   at  15   cts 45.00 

10   M.   of  pin&,  at  |30 300.00 

Total   $1,358.25. 

Salvage  value  of  5  M  of  pipe  remove  1 .       150.00 

Total  for  280  cu.  yds.  excavation,  at  .j4.30.  .  .?1, 208.25 
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I  have  assumed  the  prices  and  rates  of  "nages  as  above  given, 
although  in  fact  they  may  have  varied  slightly.  The  number  of 
(lays'  work  ard  the  amount  of  materials  is  exact.  It  will  be  noted 
that  half  the  timber  in  the  coffertlam  was  recovered  and  used 
elsewhere.  The  cost  of  excavation  was  high,  because  no  derricks 
were  used,  but  the  shoveling  was  done  In  stages ;  moreover,  there 
was  a  large  quanUty  of  bouldera,'  and  trouble  Kith  pumps  caused 
considerable  delay.  •    .        .     ■  ■  - .  <  •'■■'\ 

The  excavation  for  the  west  abutment,  though  much  larger  than 
for  the  pier  just  described,  was  done  in  the  same  manner.  The 
cofferdam  inclosed  an  X<-shaped  area,  about  tO  ft.  long  on  each 
leg  of  the  L,  and  about  20  ft.  wide.  The  waling  frames  were  built 
In  place  after  the  site  had  been  excavated  to  the  water  level  with 
drag  scrapers,  and  the  second  and  third  frames  in  due  course.  In 
lowering  the  frames  from  time  to  time  as  the  excavation  pro- 
gressed, it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  drive  them  down  with 
a  16-lb.  sledge  or  a  wooden  maul.  Even  a  6-in.  x  12-in.  x  8-ft.  wood- 
en rammer,  operatetl  by  two  me^n,  failed  ;^  ^rive  the  frames.  It  was 
found  that  by  loading  the  shoveling  platforms,  2  ft.  wide  by  16  ft. 
long,  with  gravel,  one  platform  being  loaded  on  each  side  the  sec- 
tion to  be  lowered,  a  slight  tapping  produced  any  desired  amount  of 
settling.  The  excavation  was  not  carried  to  bed  rock,  but  the  abut- 
ment was  founded  on  the  gravel  and  boulders,  at  a  depth  of  12  ft. 
below  the  water  surface.     The  cost  of  this  work  was  as  follows: 

Team  on  drag-scraper,   18  days,  at  (3.50.</.i.,a>;.i4      63.00 

Laborers,    748    days,    at    $U50 ..-.•.....  1,122.00 

Carpenter,  35  days,  at  |3.00 105.00 

Pump  engineers,  140  days,  at  $3.00 420.00 

Foreman,    35    days,    at   $4.00 140.00 

45   tons  coal,   at   $6.00 270.00 

150  gallons  gasoline,  at   15   cts 225.00 

22  M  lumber,  at  $30 660.00 

Total     $3,005.00 

Salvage  value  of  11  M  lumber  removed ...,*.       330.00 

.    \iii»t   It. • 

Total,   700  cu.  yds.,   at  $3.82 $2,675.00 

Cost  of  Coffer  Dam.* — MaJ.  Graham  D.  Fttch  gives  the  following: 
A    cofferdam    was    built    en    the    Upper    White    River,    Arkansas, 
within  which  to  build  a  lock.     Common  laborers  received   $1.50  per 
8-hr.  day.     The  work  was  dene  by  Government  forces. 

The  lock  ( Xo.  1 )  was  founded  on  sandstone  bed  rock,  and  a3 
the  foundation  bed  afforded  no  foothold  for  piles,  crib  cofferdams 
were  used.  These  were  built  and  sunk  in  sections  from  20  to  30 
ft.  long,  each  section  consisting  of  round  oak  logs  7  to  9  ins.  in 
diameter,  driftbolted  together  with  %-ln,  round  iron.  The  walls 
were  tied  together  every  10  ft.  by  a  transverse  crib  wall.  Above 
the  water  the  cofferdam  was  a  continuous  crib.  The  inside  faces 
of  both  walls  were  sheeted  with  boards  driven  to  a  good  bearing 
with  liand  mauls,  a  single  row  of  1-in.  boards  being  used  for  the 
outer  wall  and  double  lap  1-In.  and.  2-in.  boards  for  the  inner  wall. 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  May  6,   1908,  p.   278.     j;   .nil    . '  i  ;• 
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The  pens  were  filled  with  clay  and  the  dam  well  banked  on  the 
outside.  The  puddle,  which  was  taken  from  a  bank  nearby,  was 
loaded  by  a  dipper  dredge  on  a  barge  and  placed  in  the  dam  with 
shovels.  The  inside  width  of  the  cofferdam  was  10  ft.  8  ins.,  and 
its  length  was  462  ft  It  was  built  to  a  9  ft.  stage  and  had  an 
average  height  of  17  ft.  The  dam  was  built  in  6  weeks  time  and 
the  pit  was  pumped  out  in  about  11  hours  with  one  10-in.  centrifugal 
pump.  A  3Vi-in.  pulsometer  pump  was  used  to  keep  seep  water  out 
of  the  pit.  There  was  very  little  leakage  except  during  rises, 
after  which  the  dam  always  had  to  be  repuddled,  as  much  of  the 
backing  was  washed  away  by  the  swift  current.  The  cost  of  this 
cofferdam  was  as  follows: 


Materials: 


COFFBRIAM    (462    I.IN.    FT.). 

Unit 
Cost. 


Total. 


Logs,  30,560  lin.  ft %     .0365 

Timber,  32.8  M  ft.  B.  M 10.90 

Iron,  8,139  lbs 0289 

Straw,    12   loads 1.75 

Fuel 

'z-  >    Illumination,  oils,  etc 

-3Udi(.  &.'U 

j^  „  J  ^^,Total  materials 


Labor: 

Quarrying    and    placing    break- 
water stone,'  498  cu.   yds 

Excavation,  300  cu.  yds 

Hauling  lumber,  20  M  ft 

Placing  logs,    30,560   lin.   ft 

Placing  timber,   32.8  M  ft 

Digging  puddle,  7,860  cu.  yds... 
Placing  puddle,  7,860  cu.  yds... 
Pumping  pit   


0.718 
..■i62 
.S6 
.02 

1.73 
.062 
.53 


Total    

Grand  total 


$2,011 


$    388 

169 
17 

638 
57 

490 
4,179 

539 

$6,476 
$8,487 


$4.34 


$   .85 

.36 
.04 
1.38 
.12 
1.06 
9.05 
1.17 

$14.03 
$18.37 


Some   of   the   labor    items   may   be    still    further    summarized   as 
follows : 

Work  done 
per  man 
per  day. 

2  cu.  yds, 
3.16  cu.  yds. 

82.59  lin.  ft. 
.863  M  ft. 

3,284  cu.  yds, 


Work 
done. 
Quarrying  and   placing 
"breakwater  stone....         498  cu.  yds. 

Excavation    300  cu.  yds. 

Placing  logs 30,560  lin.  ft 

Placing  timber   32.8  M  ft 

Placing  puddle 7,860  cu.  yds. 


Labor  time 
in  days. 

248 

95  1/8 

370  1/8 

37  4/8 

2,392  6/8 


The  total  labor  time  In  constructing  the  462  lin.  ft.  of  cofferdam 
was  3,660 14  days.  The  unit  cost  per  linear  foot  of  cofferdam  was 
$18.37  and  the  work  done  per  man  per  day  was  .126  lin.  ft 
About  90  lin.  ft.  of  cofferdam  was  removed  by  dredge  and  men,  at' 
a  cost  of  $161  ;  the  labor  time  being  86%  days.  The  unit  cost  wag 
$1,794  per  lin.  ft 
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In  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  the  lock  a  Wt  cu.  yd. 
P.uc>'rus  dipper  dredge  removed  from  the  pit,  before  the  cofferdam 
was  closed,  such  material  as  it  could  handle ;  but  owins  to  the 
large  boulders  encountered  most  of  the  excavating  was  done  by 
hand  after  the  cofferdam*  had  been  pumped  out,  the  material — 
clay,  boulders,  and  cemented  gravel — being  removed  b>-  wheel- 
harrows  and  derrick  skips.  The  lockwall  foundations  averaged  6 
ft.  in  depth  below  the  lock  floor,  the  maximum  depth  being  6  ft 
5  insw     Both  the  chamber  and  miter  wall  were  founded  on  bed  rock. 

The  cost  of  excavation  work  was  as  follows : 

E.xcAVATMN  (3,«35  Cr.  Yds.). 

Unit  Percu.  yd. 

Material:  Cost.         Total.    Excavation. 

Dynamite.   600  lbs $0.14  (      84  J0.023 

Fuel   9  .002 

Illuminating   oils,    etc 119         .,    .032 

Total  materials $    212  $0,057 

Labor:  ,     ,. 

Excavating.  3,365  cti,  yds.. .;..,.  .tJ.49  15.438  $1.4S 

Cleaning  lock  pit.;....:. ...... .' 108              .02r> 

Total  labor 15.546  $1.51  •) 

Grand  total    $5,758         $1.58 

The  total  labor  time  In  days  for  excavating  was  3,138^  days 
and  the  work  done  per  man  per  day  was  1.16  cu.  yds. 

Cost  of  Placing  Puddle  in  a  Coffer  Dam  by  Pumping.* — Mr.  VTil!- 
iam  Martin  is  authority  for  the  following  data : 

In  building  Davis  Island  Dam,  several  years  ago,  a  cofferdam 
1,085  ft  long,  containing  5,784  cu.  yds.  of  puddle  material,  w^as 
built  by  pumping  the  puddle  from  an  island.  The  cofferdam  con- 
sisted of  two  rows  of  piles,  the  rows  being  IS^^  ft.  c.  to  c.  and  the 
piles  in  each  row  being  21  ft.  c.  to  c.  The  piles  were  20  ft.  long, 
and  were  driven  8  ft.  Three  rows  of  wale  pieces  or  stringers 
were  bolted  to  the  piles,  12  ft.  apart.  A  single  line  of  vertical 
sheeting  plank,  driven  2  ft.  into  the  gravel  bottom,  rested  against 
the  wales.  The  joints  of  the  sheeting  were  covered  with  1x6  in- 
strips  to  prevent  leakage  of  the  puddle.  On  each  side  of  the 
sheeting,  at  the  top,  was  spiked  a  2  x  10  in.  string  piece,  to  form  a 
bearing  upon  which  a  plank  deck  was  laid. 

The  plant,  as  finally  developed,  was  .as  follows: 

Tubular  boiler,   36  ins.   diam.  x  16  ft.   long. 

Engine,   10  x   10   in& 

Piston  pump — steam  cyl.   12  x  18  ins.;  water  cyl.   6%  x  18  ins. 

Centrifugal  pump.    3  in.   discharges. 

Pipes,  etc.,  of  the  following  sizes  were  used:  Delivery  pipe,  4-in. ; 
clearing  pipe,  2%-ln.  ;  priming  pipe,  li^-ln. ;  lubricator  pipe,  1-in.^; 
steam  pipe  to  engine.  2^-in.  ;  steam  pipe  to  piston  pump,  2-in. ; 
band  wheel  on  engine  shaft.  4 1^  f t. ;  pulley  on  centrifugal  pump 
shaft.  10  ina ;  width  of  driving  belt,  10  ir.s. ;  agitator  hose,  IX^  ins. 


*  Engineering-Contracting,  Jan.  6,  1909. 
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The  following  pressures  were  obtained:  Steam  boiler,  100  lbs.  per 
sq.  in. ;  gage  on  piston  pump,  70  lbs. ;  gage  on  delivery  pipe,  35  lbs. 

The  centrifugal  pump  for  pumping  the  puddle  was  located  on  an 
island  900  ft.  from  the  cofferdam.  Beneath  the  pump  was  a  tank  for 
mixing  the  puddle,  8  ft.  diameter  and  4  ft.  deep,  sunk  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  secure  a  fall  of  water  from  a  flume  that  tapped  the  river. 

The  piston  pump  was  connected  to  the  delivery  pipe  by  a  wye 
connection,  and  was  used  for  priming  the  centrifugal  pump,  and 
keeping  the  sand  from  packing,  and  for  furnishing  water  for  the 
steam  boiler  and  for  the  agitator  hose,  as  hereafter  described. 

The  puddle,  consisting  of  loam  and  sand,  was  obtained  within  a 
radius  of  100  ft.  from  the  pump  by  loosening  with  a  plow  and 
delivering  close  to  the  tank  with  drag  scrapers.  It  was  then 
shoveled  by  hand  into  the  tank,  a  cost  that  could  have  been  avoided 
had  the  scrapers  dumped  through  a  trap  into  the  tank.  The 
material  was  mixed  with  water  in  the  tank  and  kept  agitated  by 
water  from  a  hose  In  the  hands  of  workmen,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  settling  to  the  bottom.  This  puddle  was  taken  by  the  feed 
pipe  of  the  centrifugal  pump  and  forced  through  the  delivery  pipe 
to  the  cofferdam,  a  distance  constantly  increasing  as  the  work 
progressed.  The  delivery  pipe  was  laid  on  the  bottom  of.  the  river, 
and  then  rose  by  an  easy  ascent  to  about '  1  ft  dbove  me  top  of 
the  cofferdam.  ,  ,     ,.',,;    ,, 

The  puddle  occasionally  became  so  thick  as  to  clog  the  delivery 
pipe.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the  following  ingenious  plan 
was  devised.  On  the  delivery  pipe  at  the  centrifugal  pump  Was 
placed  a  pressure  gage.  Any  clogging  of  the  delivery  pipe  Im- 
mediately caused  the  pressure  to  rise,  whereupon  the  engineman 
slackened  the  speed  of  the  centrifugal  and  opened  the  valve  in  the 
wye  connection  to  the  piston  pump.  This  admitted  a  stream  ijf 
clear  water  at  high  pressure  from  the  piston  pump  and  immediately 
cleared  the  congestion  of  puddle  in  tlie  delivery  pipe.  The  check 
valve  in  the  delivery  pipe  between  the  wye  connection  and  the 
centrifugal  pump  prevented  a  back  flow  into  the  centrifugal  pump. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  feed  pipe  in  the  tank  was  a  screen  having 
1-ln.  meshes.  Above  the  screen,  and  in  the  same  casing,  was  placed 
a  foot  valve  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  priming. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  working  the  centrifugal  pump 
was  the  rapid  wear  of  all  Its  parts  that  came  In  contact  with  the 
sand.  The  casing,  which  was  originally  %-In.  thick,  wore  through 
in  10  days,  during  which  time  not  2,500  cu.  yds.  of  puddle  were 
handled.  This  was  replaced  with  a  1-in.  casing  which  was  still 
in  service  after  the  13  days  use  which  completed  the  job. 

The  stuffing  box  wore  rapidly  until  the  following  ingenious  device 
was  applied ;  A  screw  was  cut  in  the  chamber  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  motion  of  the  shaft.  A  pipe  was  put  In  back  of  the 
packing  and  connected  with  the  piston  pump.  Water  was  forced 
through  this  around  the  shaft,  and,  being  under  a  greater  pressure 
than  the  centrifugal  pump,  prevented  the  puddle  material  from 
getting    into    the    stuffing    box.      Water    thus    applied    performed   a 
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double  duty,  for  it  acteJ  as  a  lubrication  and  prevented  the  shaft 
from  heating. 

At  the  discharge  end  of  the  delivery  pipo  the  puddle  material 
was  deposited  In  the  cofferdam  and  flowed  off  for  a  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  feet,  depositing  In  a  hard  and  solid  mass.  The  loam 
being  lighter,  remained  longer  In  suspension  and  settled  oat  on  top 
)t  the  sand. 

In  23  days  there  were  delivered  5.784  cu.  yds.  of  puddl*  material. 
or   251  cu.   yds.  per   10-hr.  day.     Laborers  received   J1.75   to   |2  a 
day,  and  mechanics  $2.50  to  $2.75.    The  cost  was  as  follows: 
Plata: 

Pump    %    145 

Repairs,  fittings.    •      382 

Pipe 364 

Total  cost  of  plant %    891 

Labor: 
Installing  plant   and   pumping  paddle,    removing 

plant,    etc v...vi..-^*: $2,847 

Fuel: 
23  days  fuel $      38 

Total  labor  and  fuel $2,885 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  for  puddling 
amounted  to  $265  per  lin.  ft.  of  cofferdam,  or  50  cts.  per  cu.  yd., 
including  the  labor  cost  of  Installing  the  plant.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  item  of  installation  and  removal  of  plant  was  not  kept 
separate,  as  it  was  evidently  a  large  item.  The  fuel  cost  only 
$1.65  a  day,  or  %  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  labor  during  the  23  days 
of  pumping  could  probably  not  have  exceeded  4  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
for  pumping  and  pipe  laying.  With  a  haul  averaging  about  50  or 
60  ft.  for  the  drag  scrapers,  the  cost  of  delivering  the  puddle  along- 
side the  tank  probably  did  not  exceed  10  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  Shoveling 
it  into  the  tank  doubtless  cost  less  than  10  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  This 
w^ould  make  a  total  of  not  more  than  25  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  the 
puddle  in  .place,  exclusive  of  plant  chajges  for  interest,  depreciation, 
repairs  and  installation.  Apparently  the  installation  and  removal 
of  the  pumping  plant  cost  at  least  $1,500.  The  plant  itself  cost 
$891,  as  above  given.  The  exceptionally  high  cost  of  installation 
appears  to  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  experimenting  incident  to 
developing  the  best  way  of  handling  the  material,  most  of  which 
cost  can  be  saved  by  studying  the  finally  adopted  methods  and 
devices  above  given. 

For  comparative  purposes  it  is  well  to  add  the  following  costs 
of  filling  another  section  of  another  cofferdam  nearby  by  another 
method.  The  other  section  was  1,165  ft.  long,  and  it  cost  $5.69 
per  lin.  ft.  for  puddle  in  place,  or  practically  $1.10  per  cu.  yd.  of 
puddle.  The  method  employed  consisted  in  loading  the  material  by 
hand  into  cars,  hauling  it  over  a  narrow  gage  track  to  the  river, 
loading  into  boats  and  transporting  to  the  cofferdam,  shoveling  by 
hand  into  place,  and  compacting  with  water.  "Wages  were  only 
$1.25  a  day  for  laborers,  and  $2.25  for  mechanics. 
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The  Cost  of  Some  Masonry  Bridae  Piers  and  Abutments.* — Some 
fairly  complete  data  as  to  the  cost  of  constructing  bridge  masonry 
are  given  below.  The  work,  which  was  done  by  contract  for  the 
Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Ry..  consisted  of  the  construction  of  a 
pier  and  abutment  at  New  Buflfalo,  Ind.,  to  carry  the  tracks  of  the 
above  road  over  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Work  was  com- 
menced Aug.  24,  1891,  and  was  finished  Oct.  27,  1891,  taking  In  all 
56  working  days. 

The  average  working  force  and  Its  wages  per  day  were  as 
follows:      .  .,- 

1  Foreman    J2.50 

1  Engineman     2.00 

4   Stonecutters     3.00 

1  Mason 2.50 

9  Laborers     1.50 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  labor  cost  per  day  was 
?32.50,  ana  the  total  cost  for  56  days  was  $1,525. 
The  cost  of  the  labor  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Cost  per 

Cu.  yds.  Cost.  cu.  yd. 

Excavating,     abutment 868  ?133  ?0.153 

Excavating    pier 232  45                0.194 

Cutting    stone,    abutment 281  514                1.93 

Cutting     stone,     pier 163  347                2.13 

Setting    stone,    abutment 281  197                 0.70 

Setting    stone,    pier 163  152                0.93 

Unloading  stone  from  cars. .      444  50                0.11 

To  the  above  should  be  added  ?86.50  as  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  moving  the  plant. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  to  the  contractor  amounted  to  ?1,863, 
as  Is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Labor ?1, 525.00 

78  bbls.  Louisville  and  Miller  cement....         78.00 

8  bbls.    Buckeye    cement 30.00 

40  yds.     sand 30.00 

10%   of  value  of  plant 200.00 

Total     $1,863.00 

According  to  the  estimate  on  which  the  contractor  was  paid  he 
was  to  receive  $6.50  per  cu.  yd.  for  masonry  cut  and  placed,  and 
$0.25  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavation.  As  444  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  were 
constructed  and  1,100  cu.  yds.  of  earth  excavated,  the  contractor 
received  $3,148.50.  His  total  expenses,  as  shown  In  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  were  $1,863;  therefore  he  made  a  profit  of  $1,285.50 
on  the  Job. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Ry.  was 
$5,884.65;  this  Includes  the  estimate  of  $3,148.50  and  the  furttlsh'- 
Ing  of  435  cu.  yds.  of  stone,  costing  $6.29  per  cu.  yd. 

The  stone  used  was  Grafton  sandstone  delivered  on  cars  at 
La  Porte,  Ind.     It  should  also  be  added  that  the  amount  given  for 
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use  of  plant  covered  the  expense  of  repalmg  stonecutters'  tools  and 
the  cost  of  fuel. 

Cost  of  a  Masonry  Bridge  Abutment.^ — We  give  herewith  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  west  abutment  of  a  60-ft.  through  girder  bridge 
near  Ionia,  Mich.,  where  the  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern  R.  R. 
crosses  Prison  Rpad.  The  work  was  done*. by  conlract  for  the 
above-mentioned  railroad.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
the  railroad  company  fuml^ed  the  stone  and  free  transportation 
of  men  and  materials ;  the  contractor  furnished  all  other  material 
and  labor,  and  In  addltioa  was  paid  for  all  timber  left  In  the  con- 
struction. His  plant  consisted  of  a  steam  hoist  derrick  with  accom- 
panying tools,  etc.  The  stone  used  was  sandstone  from  Grafton,  O.. 
and  was  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  The  average  weight  of  .a  car- 
load of  stone  was  33,873  lbs.,  and  the  average  carload  contained 
203  cu.  ft.  The  average  weight  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  car 
weights  and  quarry  measurements,  wfts  166.8  lbs.  Hanover  Port- 
land cement  was  used,  and  on  account  of  the  low  temperature 
when  the  work  was  done.  It  was  necessary  to  add  salt  to  the  mor- 
tar. In  the  excavation,  the  removal  of  excavated  matter  was  done 
almost  entirely  with  wheelbarrows.  The  excavated  material  was 
sand  and  was  wasted.  The  overhaul  was  only  a  short  distance,  the 
lead  being  but  75  ft  The  work  of  excavating  was  commenced 
November  18,  1893,  the  first  stone  was  laid  December  5,  and  the 
last  stone  January  7,  1894  ;  two  days  later  the  contractor  finished 
removing  his  plant.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  dates,  the 
work  was  done  In  the  winter,  and  this  accounts  in  a  measure  for 
the  higher  cost  of  stonecutting,  etc.  Indeed,  it  was  necessary  to 
use  heated  sand  to  remove  the  frost  from^  the  stone  before  It 
was  cut. 

The  tables  below  give  .tha  Actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor  to 
the  contractor:  .    »  ^ 

Matbbials. 

44%  bbls.  Hanover  Portland  cement  at  52.85 $  98.S2 

24  wagon   loads  sand  at  10.75 ^^.j^.,^.  18.00 

2  bbls.   salt  at    ?1.00 2.00 

Coal    for   engine ..^... .......^.S.<  20.00 

2  cords  wood  (heating  sand) 3.50 

I       Total    ::.:: Ii4i.83 

Labor. 

Erecting  and  Removing  Plant. 

Foreman . . .  2.2  days  at  $3.00  |   6.60 

Foreman      4.2  "       "  1.75  7.35 

Laborers     29.7  "       "  1.50  44.55 

Engineman      2.2  "       "  1.75  3.85 

Derrickman     • 2.2  "      "  1.50  3.30 

Total  later  cost $65.65 
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Excavation. 

Foreman     8.9  days  at  ?1.75  $15.58 

Laborers     64.8       "      "      1.50  97.20 

Englneman     0.4        "      "      1.75  .70 

Derrickman     0.4        "      "      1.50  .60 


TotaI;'7Tricti'.  yds.  at  $0.15 $114.08 

Unloading   Stone. 

Foreman 0.6  days  at  $3.00  $1.80 

Foreman     1.1        "      "      1.75  1.93 

Laborers     3.7        "      "      1.50  5.55 

Engineman 1.1        "      "      1.75  1.93 

Derrickman     1.1        "      "      1.50  1.65 

Stonecutter 1.3       "      "      3.00  3.90 


Total,  165.6  cu.  yds.  at  $0.10 $16.76 

Stonecutting. 

Stonecutters     .,  .^w.-Wv4%. 141.4  days  at  $3.00  $424.20 

Scabblera     . .  .„.  ,rt.^,»,,,,^,  11.1  "  "  1.50  16.65 

Engineman ■..'.....'     9.  "  "  1.75  15.75 

Derrickman     .......  1 :..;.      9.  "  "  1.50  13.50 

Labor    heating   sand  .J :.:...     ».4  "  "  1.50  14.10 

Blacksmitb     ,,,„..,  16.  ••  -  -     - 

Total,   181.2  cu;  yfls}-  at'  ?2i81 . . 

Setting  Stone  in  Abutment. 

Foreman    7.4  days  at 

Foreman 9.6       "      " 

Mason     2.5        "      " 

Laborers    38.6       "      " 

Engineman 5.7       "      " 

Derrlcljman    5.7       "      " 

•U  Total.  1S1.7  cu.  yds.  at  $0.68 iili    .  |122.93 

Laying  Stone  in  Retaining  Wall. 

Foreman     1.4  days  at  $1.75  $2.45 

Laborers     5.          "  "  1.50  7.50 

•Bnglneman     . .'.  ..i .';- .avw*' ■  0.5  ,     "  "  1.75  .88 

Derrickman  ..,.»„»•......  .<'0.6        "  "  1.50  .75 


1.75 

26.25 

$510.45 

it. 

$3.00 
1.75 
3.00 
1.50 
1.75 
1.50 

^ ! :  1 

$22.20   ;. 

16.80 

7.5C 

57.90 

9.98 

8.55 

-Total,   16  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.72 $11.58 

Old  Masonry  of  West  Abutment  Taken  Down. 

Foreman     1      day     at  $1.75  $1.75 

Laborers     6  '*      "      1.50  9.00 


Total,   30.5   cu.   yds.   at   $0.35 $10.75 

Preparing    East    Abutment    for    Bridge    Seat. 

Foreman    1.2  days  at  $1.75  $2.10 

Jjaborers     4.          "      "      1.50  6.00 

,':     Total    $8.10 

Pointing. 

Foreman    8  day     at  $3.00  $2.40 

Laborers    2.3        "      "      1.50  3.45 

.    ,:/       •  

Total 5.85 
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0f,  Backfilling. 

'''     Foreman    2.4  days  at  13.00  %  6.80 

:  ■?    Foreman     6.3  "  "  1.75  11.03 

o;      Laborers     37.8  "  ';  1.50  56.70 

Enprineman     3.6  "  "  1.75  6.30 

"       Perrickman     3.6  "  "  1.50  5.40 

Total.   380  cu.  yda  at  $0.23 186.23 

The  total  labor  cost  to  the  contractor  was  1952.38,  to  this  must 
be  added  $120.00  for  depreciation  and  repairs  to  plant,  and  $141.83 
for  the  cost  of  materials,  thus  making  the  total  cost  to  the  con- 
tractor for  material  and  labor  amount  to  $1,214.21. 

The  final  estimate  of  •work  done  by  the  contractor  apd  the  unit 
rate  at  which  he  was  paid  for  it,  were  as  follows :  -  ^ 

772      cu.  yds.  excavation  at $0.25 

380      cu.   yds.   backfilling  at 0.25 

181.7  cu.  yds.  masonry,  cut  and  place  at 6.15 

il6      cu.  yds.  masonry   (retaining  wall)   at 4.00 

30.5  cu.  yds.  old  masonry  taken  down  at 0.30 

Total  paid  to  contractor,  $1,478.73. 

As  was  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  totaJ  sUitual  cost 
of  the  work  to  the  contractor  was  $1,214.21.  His  proAt  accordingly 
amounted  to  $264.52  or  21.8  per  cent. 


K — a*-- 


Fig.    11. 


The  cost  to  the  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern  R,  R.  was  as 
follows : 

165.6  cu.  yds.  Grafton  standstbne  at  $6,021,  $99V.22 ;  amount 
paid  contractor,    $1,478.73 ;     total,    $2,475.95. 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  masonr>-  to  the  railroad  comxjany 
was   as  follows : 

181.72  cu.  yds.  of  stone  (wall  nieasurement),  total  cost,  $997.22; 
per  cubic  yard,  $5.48;  181.72  cu.  yds.  of  stone  cut  and  placed,  cost 
$6.15  per  cu.  yd.;  total  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry  is  there- 
fore $11,637. 

Labor  Cost  of  a  Bridge  Abutment.* — The  work  was  done  by  con- 
tract during  the  fall  of  .1893  for  the  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern 
R.  R.,  near  Redford,  Mich.  Figure  11  shows  plan  of  the  abutment. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  railroad  company  fiir- 
nished  the  stone  and  free  transportation  of  men  and  materials,  and 
the  contractor  furnished  all  other  material  and  labor,  and  in  addi- 
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tion  was  paid  for  all  timber  left  In  the  construction.  The  stone 
used  was  sandstone  from  Grafton,  O.,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  average  weight  of  the  stone  per  carload  was  41,900  lbs. ; 
the  average  number  of  cubic  feet  per  carload  was  24^.  Tlie  average 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  stone  as  amputated  from  the  car 
weights  and  quarry  measurements  was  174.4  lbs.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  true  dimensions  of  the  stone  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  quarry  measurements,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  apparent  large  weight  per  cubic  foot.      ,,,;    .o.n-.' r-.  ! 

Buffalo  natural  cement  was  used  in  the  greator  par|(  of  , the  work, 
but  Dyckerhoff  Portland  cement  was  used  for  pointing  and  for  joints 
in  the  face  of  the  work  as.  far  as  10  in.  back  from  the  face.  The 
sand  was  obtained  from  the  property  of  the  railroad  company,  the 
only  cost  to  the  contractor  being  for  the  loading  and  unloading. 
The  material  excavated  was  sand  and  clay,  and  was  removed  from 
the  excavation  by  wheelbarrows  and  by  boxes  holding  about  1% 
cu.  yds.,  which  were  lifted  out  by  the  derrick.  The  greater  part  of 
the  excavated  material  was  removed  by  the  latter  method.      ' 

The  contractor's  plant  consisted  of  a  steam  hoist  derrick  and  a 
hand  derrick.  For  driving  the  sheet  piling  a  small  man-power 
driver  was  constructed.  This  was  built  with  an  oak  driver  weigh- 
ing 125  lb&,  and  having  a  drop  of  about  4  ft.  The  sheet  piling 
was  double  and  triple  1  in.  x  12  in.  oak,  10  ft.  long,  and  was 
driven  8  ft.  through  clay  and  coarse  gravel.  The  contractor  began 
erecting  his  plant  September  7,  1893.  On  September  11  excava- 
tion was  started,  and  October- 2  the  first  stone  was  laid;  the  last 
stone  was  laid  November  19,  and  one  week  later  the  contractor 
finished  removing  his  plant. 

Labor. 
Erecting  and  Removing  Plant. 

Foreman     5.5  days  at  |2.50  |13.75 

Laborers     55.4        "      "       1.50  83.10 

Engineman   .aT>.iA-wI<.  •*• -(^1.8       "      "      1.76  3.15 


Total .  . , . .  ..,.„,.. , 1100  00 

Earth  Eattavatiim,  Wet  and  Dry:         '  '• 

Foreman     .  m  .ffJ?.Vi  ..'.Vi'  1S.<>  fliys  at  ?2.50 

Laborers    ........:....., .197.8  "  "  1.50 

Engineman    ^ 9.8  "  "  1.75 

■      Derrlckman     ; R.2  "  "  1.50 

.   Water    boy 9.9  "  "  0.75 

Total,   1,632  cu^  yds.  at  ?0.21 

.     7>„«,,,s.^  "Water. 

Laborer'    ':  dai'S  at  tl.^0 

I  1         ,.;'!'"  iu;oirW«^**i/  -S/w?e(   Pile   Driver^ 
h.    FofeftMOiirft  IwiiVvv ......  -      0.8  days  at  ?2.50  $2.00 

Water  boy    O.lo  0.75  .11 

Total    l'?^!.:''. VLzi 
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Driving   Sheet   Piling. 

Foreman    4.4   days  at  $2.50 

Laborers     li'"  J  1.50 

"Water  boy    .'0        '       '  0.75 

Total.    8.932    ft.    B.    M.    at    $2.98.--..^.-.  »26«.0C 
There  were   2,227  lin.    ft.  of  sheet  piling,  so  that  the  labor  cost 

Coticrete. 

•".     5.7   davs  .It  $2.."^               $14.25 

1.  !'"■'"«     A-2  1..^<1                  S3. no 

K',u'i:>-'n-ian      1-  l.T.S                     2.19 

l>^:ri;kman     7..'  l.r'O                 11.85 

Water    boy 2           ••       "  o.T5                   1.50 


Total,   57  cu.  yds.   at  ^liW. $92.79 

^^1  t'Ztt  Cmtoodtni/,  Stone  from  Cars. 

Foreman"".'..'.'.. '. .      3.65  days  at  $2.50  $     9.;.1 

Laborers     30.3        "      "       l.'O  4.5.45 

Engrineman     „. .      3.6       "      "      I.Tt  6.30 

Derrickman 3.6        "      "       150  5.4^ 

Stonecutters     ...14.7       "      "      3.00  44.10 

Total.   6o7Vj   cu.  yda   at  $0.17., $110.38 

Stonecritting. 

En^neman 23.8  days  at  $1.75        $      41;«»' 

Darrickman    24.7        "      "      1.50  37.05 

Stonecutters     284.9        "      "      3.00  &54.70 

Scal>b»ers 28.4        "      "      1.50  42.60 

BBacksmlth   3.3       "      "      1.75  58.28 

Water  boy    14.7        "      "      0.75  11.03 


^     Total,    65714   cu.  yds.  at  $1.59 $1,045.31 

Setting  Stone. 

Foreman      30.7  days  at  $2.50  $   76.75 

Mason    47.4        "      "      1.50  71.10 

Laborers     59.3        "      "      1.50  88.9& 

Engineman     ,..,..... 11.4        "       "       1.75  19.95 

Derrickman   V.vi'l'.'.i' 17.4        "      "      1.50  26.10 

Water    boy ..*      9  "      "      0.75  6^75 

Total,   657%    cu.  yds.  at  $0.44 $289760 

Pointing. 

Mascm     ii;i-.-.i: ;.......  .10  daysat  $1.50  $15.00 

Loading  Sand. 

Laborer   .................    il.9  days  at  vl  30  $17.85 

BacJcfilUng. 

Foreman    1      day    «t  $2.50  $     2.50 

Laborers    103.7  days  at      1.50  155.55 

Bngineraan     .6,5        "      "       1.75  11.38 

Derrickmen     14.5        "       "       1.50  21.75 

Water    boy -5.3        "      "      0.75  3.98 


Total,  796  CO.  yds:  at  $0.245 $195.16 

Ditching. 

Laborers     2.5  days  at  $1.50  $3.75 

Total,    27.2   cu.   yds.    at   $0.14 $3.75 

Tear  Dotcn  Old  Abutment  and  Load. 

Foreman    ................      4.S  da^'s  at   52.50  ?10.To 

Liaborers ,- 33.2        "       "       1.50  49.80 


Total,   »«.«  <ai.  ;yd8.  -at  $0.67 $60.5fi 
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Of  the  1,632  cu.  yds.  of  earth  excavation  there  were  1,260  cu. 
yds.  dry,  and  372  cu.  yds.  wet.  The  dry  excavation  cost  ?253.08, 
or  20.8  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  labor  of  the  wet  excavation  cost  $85.75, 
or  23  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  to  which  must  be  added  nearly  3  cts.  for 
pumping  and  73  cts.  for  the  labor  of  driving  the  shjeet  piles,  in- 
cluding the  labor  of  making  the  pile  driver.  This  makes  a  total  of 
99  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  the  labor  of  the  wet  excavation  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this  there  was  nearly  9,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  oak  sheet  piling, 
which  at  ?14  per  M  (a  very  low  price),  would  add  another  $180. 
or  nearly  34  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  making  the  total  cost  nearly  $1.33  per 
cu.  yd.  for  the  372  cu.  yds.  of  wet  excavation.  Had  the  sheet 
piling  timber  cost  $20  per  M,  the  total  cost  of  the  wet  excava- 
Mon  would  have  been  about  $1.50  per  cu.  yd. 

The  total  labor  cost  to  the  contractor  was  $2,552.03.  To  this 
amount  must  be  added  the  following: 

10%  value  of  plant  for  depreciation  and  repairs. . .  .$140.00 

8,932  ft.    B.   M.   oak  piling  at   $14 125.00 

215    bbls.    Buffalo    cement    at    $0.85.... 182.75 

7%    bbls.    Dykerhoff    cement    at    $3.00 22.50 

Coal  for  engine 55.80 

Coal  for  blacksmith     3.40 

Total     $389.50 

Time  work 95.57 

The  total  actual  cost  to  the  contractor  for  labor  and  materials  is 
accordingly  $2,552.03  +  $389.50 -f- $95.57  =  $3,177.10.  As  is  shown 
in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  the  railroad  company  paid  the  con- 
tractor $5,377.76  on  the  final  estimate  of  the  work  done,  thus  giving 
him  a  profit  of   $2,200.66. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  final  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  contractor  and  the  unit  rate  at  which  he  was 
paid  by  the  railroad: •  ■ ''    ''•    '' '"'     '   '         "■  •   '    ■'' 

1,260      cu.  yds.  dry  excavation  at. .$0.25 

372      cu.  yds.   wet   excavation  at 75 

27.2  cu.  yds.    ditching   at 25 

796      cu.  yds.  back  filling  at^ .25 

57      cu.  yds.   concrete  atV  j>  i'.HVJ 3.75 

657.5  cu.  yds.    masonry   at.  i —    6.15' 

90.4  cu.  yds.  old  abutment  torn  down  at 1.00 

Total :$5,273.63 

In  addition  the  contractor  wAs  paid  for  the  timber  left  in  the 
structlon  ajid  for  time  labor,  the  unit  costs  being  as  follows; 

8,932  ft.  B.  M.  oak  sheet  piling  at $14.00 

8      days'   labor  night  watchmen  at 1.25 

41       days'   labor  night  watchmen  at 1.50 

2.8     days'  labor  changing  braces  at 1.50 

13.25  days'  labor  excavating  at 1.50 

Total    $95.57 

The  contractor  was  paid  10  per  cent  of  this  last  total,  or  $9.56, 
for   use   of  tools,    etc.,    making   $5,377.76   as   the    total   amount   paid 
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him  on  the  final  estimate.     As  the  railroad  company  furnished  the 
Btone  the  ^rand  total  cost  of  the  work  to  it  was  as  follows: 

600      cu.  yds.   stone  at   $5.89 13.533.05 

74.5  cu.  yds.  broken  stone  at  |1.177'.' 87.71 

Amount    paid   contractor 6,S77.76 

Total  cost  of  work $8,998.52 

The  cost  to  the  railroad  company  of  masonry  per  cubic  yard  was 
as  follows :  657.5  cu.  yds.  stone  (laid>.  cost  $3,533.05,  $5.37  per  cu. 
yd.;  <67.6  cu.  yda  stone  cut  and  set.  $6.15  per  cu.  yd.  (contract 
ikrlce)  ;   total,  $11.53  per  cu.  yd.  of  abutment  masonry. 

Saae  of  Miif 


Bos*  of  Mil'/ 
Top  cfShnftkiT 


Plorn  and   tl«v«rtiori  of  Piers    2,3  and  A 


Plan    and  Elevation  of  Pior«  land  6 

Fig.  12.— Bridge  Pier. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Foundations  for  a  Railway  Bridge. — Mr.  J.  Guy 
Huff  is  authority  for  the  following  data.  The  original  Calf 
Killer  River  bridge  on  the  Sparta-Bon  Air  extension  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga.  St.  Louis  Ry.  consisted  of  two  end  piers,  one 
middle  pier,  and  a  stem  wall  at  each  end,  carrying  Phoenix  column 
deck  trusses  of  the  Warren  type.  The  distance  from  base  of  rail  to 
bridge  seat  was  25  ft.  1%  ins.  In  1905  the  old  superstructure  was 
replaced  by  four  spans  of  75  ft.  deck  plate  girders,  two  new  con- 
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Crete  piers  being  constructed  and  the  old  masonry  piers  built  up 
with  concrete.  Figures  12  and  13  show  arrangement,  plans  and 
elevation  of  the  piers. 

Briefly  described,  the  method  of  construction  was  as  follows : 
The  end  pieces  were  built  up,  the  end  vertical  posts  and  end  braces 
being  encased,  the  latter  being  removed  when  the  old  structure  was 
taken  down  ;  the  two  new  piers  were  finished  complete,  the  bars  of 
the  lower  chords  of  the  old  bridge  being  boxed  around,  and  after 
the  old  bridge  had  been  removed  these  slots  were  filled  with  con- 
crete ;  on  both  sides  of  the  old  middle  pier  falsework  towers  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  support  the  ends  of  the  new  girders  were  erected, 
and  after  the  old  spans  had  been  taken  down  and  the  new  super- 
structure put  in  place,  the  pier  was  built  up. 
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Fig.    13. — Bridge   Piers. 

The  old  masonry  was  built  up  of' concrete  to  the  finish  for  7-ft. 
deck  plate  girders,  using  vertical  faices  and  not  exceeding  the  size 
of  the  old  piers.  The  length  of  this  top  section  on  the  old  ma- 
sonry was  14  ft.  on  each  of  the  piers,  and  the  design  of  the  new 
piers  was  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  old  mld-pIer,  with^,4fs 
new  top  section. 

Mixing  and  Placing  Concrete. — The  sand  and  aggregate,  consist- 
ing of  blast  furnace  slag  obtained  from  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn., 
were  unloaded  from  cars  to  platforms  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
rail,  placed  about  100  ft.  south  from  the  south  end  of  the  bridge. 
A  cubical  form,  1-6  cu.  yd.  capacity,  concrete  mixer  was  used.  This 
was  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine,  and  was  located  on  a  platform 
about  50  ft.  south  of  the  south  end  pier.  A  tank  near  the  mixer 
to  supply  water  was  elevated  enough  to  get  the  desired  head,  and 
was  kept  filled  by  a  pump  run  by  another  gasoline  engine  located 
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down  by  the  river  bank.  The  cement  bonse  was  located  between 
the  mixer  platform  and  slag  pile. 

Slag  and  sand  were  delivered  to  the  mixer  by  means  of  wheel- 
barrows. The  mixer  was  so  placed  that  it  would  dump  onto  a  plat- 
form, and  the  concrete  could  then  be  shoveled  into  a  specially  de- 
signed narrow-gage  car.  This  car  ran  on  one  rail  of  the  main 
track  and  an  extra  rail  outside.  A  turnout  for  clearing  passing 
trains  was  provided  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge.  The  track  over  the 
bridge  from  the  mixer  had  a  descending  grade  of  about  1  per  cent, 
so  that  with  a  little  start  the  concrete  car  would  roll  alone  down 
to  the  required  points  on  the  bridge.  Only  In  returning  the  empty 
cars  to  the  mixer  was  it  necessary  to  push  it  by  hand,  and  then 
only  for  a  distance  of  never  more  than  400  ft. 

Over  the  piers  on  the  bridge  in  the  center  of  the  concrete  car's 
track  openings  were  sawed  to  let  the  concrete  pass  to  the  forms 
below.  To  get  the  concrete  Into  the  forms,  there  were  used  zigzag 
chutes  with  arms  about  10  ft.  long,  which  sections  were  removed 
as  the  concrete  in  the  forms  were  increased.  This  chute  was  a 
convenience  by  its  end  alternating  from  one  side  to  the  other  as 
the   arms   were   removed    in   coming  up. 

Cost  Data  on  the  Foundation  Work. — The  foundation  work  was 
built  by  the  railway's  masonry  gangs,  the  work  being  commenced 
about  June  20,  1905,  and  finished  complete  about  Dec.  1  of  the 
same  year.  The  girders  were  furnished  and  placed  by  a  bridge 
company.         >«&>'■   • 

In  Table  xVitT  the  wages  per  day  are  the  average  rates.  The 
men  worked  10  hours  each  day.  Tlie  coflcrete  was  mixed  In  a 
1:3:6  proportion. 

i  V.  Tablb  xvin. 

Unloading  Materials. 

o.    .  ......  Per  cu.  yd. 

><i.8  88.»£X  Rate       Total  days  Con- 

ro  ^ft  -:  -       per  day.     worked.     Total.         crete. 

Foreman     .'.....■.".'.".'.'.'.'.■.......  1|3.40       ""      5  $17.00  $0.04 

11    laborer^-,. ^,:^.«j,.*»y^.^,, .^4.36^^10  .-I?-, ;:--^lJ*  -15 

Total    for   unloading   material. J0.19 

Building  Forms,  Bins,  Etc. 

Foreman    ^JsZ-W  18          $&1.20  $0.14 

9    carpenters    2.25  166          373.50  .81 

New  lumber,  23.7  M  ft.  at   $17.80  421.86  .92 

Old  lirmber,    6   M   fl.   at   $8.33 49.98  .11 


Total    for    building    forms,    bins,    etc $1.98 

Cofferdam  Excavation  (k5  Cu.  Yds.) 

Foreman    $3.40  8  $27.20  $0.06 

9   laborers 1.15   6/10     74%        86  12  .19 

.Total  for  cofferdam  excava,tioB $0.25 
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Cofferdam   Concrete  (St   Cu.  Yds.) 

Foreman $3.40  8          S27.20  $0.06 

11    laborers l?.?';! .'.''.    1.36   3/10  T9     '"107.68  •.23 

Cofferdam   lumber,   2.25  M  ft.  at  ( 

$20.00 45.00  ,QS 

Total   for   cofferdam  concrete $0.38 

Concrete  Mixing  and  Placing. 

Foreman      $3.40  30 

9    laborers     1.15   6/10   282 

Cement,   452   bbls.   at   $1.55 

Slag,    437   cu.   yds.   at   $0.20 

Sand,    220   cu.   yds.    at    $0.30.. 

Total    for    mixing   an4 ^]pla.ping ..„,  ...^.li 

Taking^D^kidn  Torms  and  Clearing  T;;. 

Foreman     ......,., ,,.,^  .rt,ht» $3.40  13  $44.20  $0.09 

11  laborers   ....J...:....'.. 1.17  143  107.31  .36 

-■■     1  n-'f.r/^-fjii.         ■  ■  ■  , 

Total    for    taking    down    forms,    etc $200.00     .   '$0.45 

Engineering    and    supervision .™.;.,,i,,     .43 


$102.00 

325.99 

701.50 

87.40 

66.00 

$0.22 

.74 

1.52 

.19 

.14 

Grand    total,    460    cu.    yds.    concrete .;;$6.46 

Hi 

The  cofferdam  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fourth  pier,  this  pier  being  the  only  one  coming  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  to  be  built  entirely  new.  The  work  on  this  was 
started  in  water  about  6  ft.  deep.  The  37  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  are 
Included  in  the  total  of  460  cu.  yds.  In  the  above  tabulation-  By 
itself  the  cost  of  the  cofferdam  work,  not  including  cost  of  cement, 
sand   and   slag,   was  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 
Total.       Concrete. 

Lumber     $45.00         $1.21 

Labor,    excavating    113.32  3.06 

Labor,    concrete     134.88  3.64 


Total   37   cu.   yds.   concrete $7.91 

Cost    of   a    Cofferdam    and    Concrete   Pier  on    Pile    Foundation. — 

The  following  was  published  in  Engineering-Contracting,  May  29, 
1907: 

This  pier  (Fig.  14)  was  built  In  water  averaging  5  ft.  deep.  The 
cofferdam  consisted  of  triple-lap  sheet  piling,  of  the  Wakefield  pat- 
tern, the  planks  being  2  ins.  thick,  and  spiked  together  so  as  to 
give  a  cofferdam  wall  6  ins.  thick.  The  cofferdam  enclosed  an 
area  14x20  ft.,  giving  a  clearance  of  1  ft.  all  around  the  base  of 
the  concrete  pier,  and  a  clearance  of  2  ft.  between  the  cofferdam 
and  the  outer  edge  of  the  nearest  pile.  The  cofferdam  sheet  piles 
were  18  ft.  long,  driven  11  ft.  deep  into  sand,  and  projecting  2  ft 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  concrete  base  resting  on  the  foundation  piles  was  12x18  ft 
The  concrete  pier  resting  on  this  base  was  7x13  ft.  at  the  bottom. 
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and   5x11    ft.   at   the  top.      The   pier  mipported   deck    plate  erlrdera. 
There  were  100  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  the  pier  and  ba»e. 

The   coat    of   this  pier,    which    is   t>-pical   of    several    others   built 
at  the  same  time,  was  as  follows: 

Setting  Up  and  Taking  Down  Derrick  and  Platform — 

4  days  foreman   at  .1500 J20.00 

%   days    enplneman    at     $3.00 2.25 

%   davs  blacksmith  at  $3.00 2.2fi 

\   days  blacksmith  helper  at  $2.00 1.50 

22  days  laborers  at   $2.00 44.W 

ToUI    $70.00 


-7'- 
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Fig.  14. — Bridge  Pier  on  Piles, 

Cofferdam — 

7  days  foreman  at  $5.00 $35.00 

4  days  engineman  at  $3.00 12.00 

38  da>-s  laborers  at   $2.00 76.00 

1  ton  coal  at   $3.00 3.00 

Total  labor  on  7,900  ft.  B.  M.  at  $1«.00.$126.00 
7,900    ft.    B.    M.    at   $20.00 158.00 

Total   for    58    cu.   yds.    excav.    at    $5.. $284. 00 
Wet  Excavation — 

1.8   days  foreman   at    $5.00 $9.00 

1.5   days  engineman  at   $3.00 4.50 

9    days   laborers  at    $2.00 18.00 

Ml    ton   coal  at   $3.00 1.50 

Total  labor  on  58  cu.  yds.  at  57c $33.^ 
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'^^•ii'ouHdation    Pttes — • 


960   lin.   ft  at   10c , $96.00 

4   days  setting  up  driver  and  driving  24  piles 

at  ?20  per  day  for  labor  and  fuel 80.00 


Total     1176.00 

Concrete — 

loio  cu.  yds.  stone  at  ^1.00 ?100.00 

40  cu.    yds.    sand    at    $(3.50 20.00 

100    bbls.    cement    at    $2.00 ^ .  . ,  300.00 

5  days    foreman    at    $5.00 25.00 

50  days  laborers  at   $2.00 100.00 

5  days    engineman    at    $3.00 15.00 

2  tons  coal   at   $3.00 6.00 


Total,    100   cu.   yds.   at   $4.66 $466.00 

8  days    carpenters    at    $3.00 $   24.00 

2,400    ft.    B.    M.    2-in.    plank    at    $25.00 60.00 

1,000  ft.   B.   M.    4x6-in.   studs  at  $20.00 20.00 

Nails,    wire,    etc 2.00 


Total  forms  for  100  cu.  yds.  at  $1.06 .  .$106.00 
Summary — 

Setting    up     derrick,     etc $   70.00 

Cofferdam     (7,000    ft.    B.    M. ) 284.00 

Wet   excavation    (58  cu.   yds.)- 33.00 

Foundation   piles    ( 24  ) 176.00 

Concrete    (100    cu.    yds.) ...466.00 

Forms    (3,400   ft.  B.   M.) 106.00 

Total     , $1,135.00 

Transporting  plant    20.00 

20   days    rental   of  plant   at    $5.00 100.00 

Total  cost  of  pier $1,252.00 

Regarding  the  item  of  plant  rental,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
plant  consisted  of  a  pile  driver,  a  derrick,  a  hoisting  engine,  and 
sundry  timbers  for  platforms.  There  wa,s  no  concrete  mixer. 
Hence  an  allowance  of  $5  per  day  for  use  of  plant  is  sufficient. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  salvage  has  been  allowed  on  the  lum- 
ber for  forms,  v^s  a  matter  of  fact,  a^  piifi,,Ij|ji^4^KWiW  recovered, 
and  was  used  again  in  similar  work.  ."';.:'     s!/.;'    >■ 

Referring  to  the  cost  of  cofferdam  work,  we  see  that,  In  order 
to  excavate  the  58  cu.  yds.  Inside  the  cofferdam,  it  was  necessary 
to  spend  $284,  or  nearly  $5  per  cu.  yd.,  before  the  actual  excavation 
was  begun.  The  work  of  excavating  cost  only  57  cts.  per  cu.  yd., 
but  this  does  not  Include  the  co.?t  of  erecting  the  derrick  which  was 
used  In  raising  the  loaded  buckets  of  earth,  as  well  as  In  subse- 
quently placing  the  copcrete.  The  sheet  piles  were  not  pulled,  in 
this  instance,  but  a  contractor  who  understands  the  art  of  pile 
pulling  would  certainly  not  leave  the  piles  In  the  ground,  A  hand 
pump  served  to  keep  the  cofferdam  dry  enough  for  excavating;  but 
in  more  open  material  a  power  pump  is  usually  required. 
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^  Tke  above  costs  are  th«  actual  costs,  and  dp  not  include  the  con- 
tractor's profits.     His  bid  on  the  work  was  as  follows; 

Piles  delivered    12   ct.   per  ft. 

Piles  dri\  en    %i>  each 

Cofferdam    %Z~   per   M. 

■•"Wet  excavation   $1.00  per  cu.  yd. 

.'    •  Concrete    ?8.00  per  cu.  yd. 

'  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  prices  yielded  a  fair 
profit.  It  Is  necessary  to  distribute  the  cost  of  the  plant  transpor- 
tation and  rental  over  the  various  items.  TVe  have  allowed  $1^0 
for  plant  transportation  and  rental,  and  J70  for  setting  up  and. 
taking  down  the  plant,  or  $190  In  all.  The  working,  tj^px©  of  the 
plant  was  as  follows : 

Days. 

Cofferdam    7 

Excavation    2 

Foundation  piles    4 

Concrete     5 

Total    18  100  ?190 

As  above  given,  the  labor  on  the  7.900  ft.  B.  M.  in  the  coffer- 
dam cost  $126,  or  $16  per  M. ;  but  this  additional  $(74  of  prorated 
plant  costs,  adds  another  $9  per  M,,  bringing  the  total  labor  and 
plant  to  $25  per  M.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  $20  per  M.  paid 
for  the  timber  In  the  cofferdam,  making  a  grand  total  of  $45  per  M. 
This  shows  that  the  contractor's  bid  of  $37  per  M.  was  much  too 
low. 

The  labor  on  the  excavation  cost  57  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  prorated  plant  cost  of  $21  distributed  over  the 
58  cu.  yds.,  or  36  cts.  per  c».  yd.,  making  a  total  of  93  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.  This  shows  that  the  bid  of  $1  per  cu.  yd.  was  hardly  high 
enough. 

The  labor  on  the  24  foundation  piles  cost  $80.  or  $3.3J-  each.  The 
prorated  plant  cost  is  $42.  or  $1.75  per  pile,  which,  added  to  $3.33. 
makes  a  total  of  $5.08.  This  shows  that  the  bid  of  $5  per  pile  for 
driving  was  too  low.  However,  there  was  a  profit  of  2  cts.  per  It, 
or  80  cts.  per  pil/e,  on  the  cost  of  piles  delivered. 

"The  concrete ,  amounted  to  100  cu,  yds.  Hence  the  prorated 
plant  cost  of  $o3  is  eQuivalent  to  53  clfs.  per  cu.  yd.  Hence  the 
total   cost   of  the   concrete  was: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Cementt    sand   and   stone S3. 20 

Foreman   <at    $5)     0  25 

Labor    X&t   $2)    . :  . 1.00 

Engineman   (at  $3)    "15 

Coal    (at    $3) 0.06 

Caroenters    Cat    $3) 0.24 

Forms     (at    $23.50,    used    once) O.SO 

Wire   nails,    etc 0.02 

Prorated  plant  cost 0.53 

Total $6.25 
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Since  the  contract  price  for  concrete  was  ?8  per  cu.  yd.,  ther« 
was  a  good  profit  in  this  item. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  contractors  analyze  their  costs  in 
this  manner,  prorating  plant  costs  and  lilte,  but  no  other  method 
Is  satisfactory.  Such  an  analysis  frequently  discloses  the  economy 
of  radically  changing  the  method  of  doing  the  work.  For  example, 
on  abutment  work,  and  on  some  piers,  it  is  often  wise  not  to  erect 
a  derrick  at  all,  but  to  build  inclined  runways  up  which  to  wheel 
the  concrete.  As  the  pier  or  abutment  rises  in  height,  the  run- 
ways are  raised.  The  added  cost  of  labor  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  transporting  and  erecting  a  derrick  where 
the  yardage  to  be  moved  is  small. 

In  like  manner  the  excavation  of  a  small  amount  of  earth  from 
the  cofferdam  may  be  more  economically  accomplished  by  shovel- 
ing it  out  in    "lifts,"   than   by   installing  a  derrick  for  the   purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  contractors  have  given  much  study  to 
economic  methods  of  erecting  and  moving  derricks,  etc.  A  little 
brains  put  into  this  end  of  the  work,  may  abundantly  justify  the 
use  of  derricks  even  on  small  jobs. 

"We  urgently  recommend  the  careful  recording  and  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  erecting  and  shifting  plants,  as  well  as  a  similar  an- 
alysis of  all  other  costs. 

The  foregoing  analysis  should  make  it  clear  to  engineers  that 
seemingly  high  bids  on  work  involving  one  or  more  small  units  of 
construction,  may,  in  fact,  prove  to  be  too  low. 

Cost  of  a  Pneumatic  Caisson  and  Masonry  Bridge  Pier.*— The  fol- 
lowing data  relate  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  required  for 
three  railway  bridge  piers  built  by  the  pneumatic  caisson  process. 
The  work  was  done  for  the  railway  company  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, by  a  contractor  working  on  a  percentage  basis,  but  the  costs 
are  the  actual  costs,  not  including  the  contractor's  percentage. 

Borings  were  made  along  the  line  of  the  bridge  and  the  bottom 
was  penetrated  with  a  2-in.  pipe  to  a  depth  of  34  ft.  below  extreme 
low  water.  The  material  encountered  was  a  very  uniform  bed  of 
fine  Band. 

Plant. — A  scow  30  ft.  x  80  ft.  x  4  ft.  was  built  and  was  equipped 
with  3  boilers  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  125  hp.  There  were 
2  air  compressors ;  1  air  receiver ;  1  duplex  Knowles  pump,  with 
12xl8-in.  cylinders  and  60-in.  discharge;  1  small  pump  for  sup- 
plying water  into  the  receiver ;  3  air  locks,  4  ft.  diameter  by  8  ft. 
high ;  8  sections  main  air  shaft,  3  ft  diameter  by  8  ft.  high ;  2 
hoppers,  3  ft.  diameter  by  2%  ft.  high,  for  18-ln.  supply  shaft; 
rubber  hose,  various  iron  pipes,  etc. 

Pneumatic  Caieaons,  Pier  No.  2. — There  were  three  caissons.  Pier 
No.  2  was  a  pivot  pier,  supporting  a  single  track  draw  bridge  240 
ft.  long.  Piers  Nos.  1  and  3  supported  the  ends  of  this  draw  span 
and  the  two  70-ft.  plate  girder  spans  approaching  it 
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.  The  caisson  for  this  pivot  pier  was  30x30  ft.  scjuare  and  15  ft. 
high.  It  was  built  of  12xl2-in.  surfaced  timbers,  sheeted  both  out- 
side and  inside  with  3-ln.  surfaced  plank,  nailed  vertically,  and 
calked  with  oakum.  The  cutting  edge  was  made  of  %-4n.  iron,  i 
ft  high,  with  shoulder  2  ft.  wide,  stiffened  by  brackets  at  inter- 
vals of  1  ft  to  2Vi  ft.  The  12x12  timbers  were  drift  bolted  to- 
gether with  1-in.  bolts,  and  the  whole  structure  tied  with  l»4-ln. 
and  2-in.  rods.  The  corners  were  protected  by  %-in.  iron  plates. 
The  cutting  edge  of  the  caisson  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  55  ft  be- 
low water  level  or  45  ft  below  ground  level,  reciuiring  the  excava- 
tion   of    1,500   cu.    yds. 

When  the  caisson  was  built  up  10  ft,  above  the  cutting  edge,  the 
Inside  and  the  outside  linings  were  spiked  on  and  calked.  The 
bottom  sections  of  the  supply  shaft  and  air  lock  were  inserted  and 
tightly  fitted.  A  temporarily  false  bottom  of  3-ln.  plank,  well 
calked,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  floating  the  caisson  into 
place,  after  which  the  work  of  adding  to  its  height  was  continued. 
Meanwhile  11  guide  piles  were  driven  to  guide  the  caisson  dur- 
ing sinking. 

The  day  after  the  caisson  was  in  position  the  filling  of  the  top 
"psLTt  with  concrete  was  begun,  and  lasted  five  days.  Compressed 
air  was  introduced  into  the  caisson  the  second  day  aJter  it  was  in 
position,  and  on  the  third  day  three  eight-hour  shifts  began  work, 
the  first  work  being  the  chopping  out  of  the  false  bottom  referred 
to  above.  By  this  time  a  cofferdam,  16  ft  high,  had  been  con- 
structed on  top  of  the  caisson,  so  as  to  prevent  floods  from  inter- 
fering with  the  work. 

It  required  just  29  days  of  24  hrs.  to  sink  the  caisson  45  ft.  after 
it  was  in  place,  although  the  actual  time  of  sinking  was  19  days, 
there  being  several  delays.  Then  the  working  chamber  was  filled 
with  concrete.  Sections  2  ft.  by  2  ft.  were  dug  out  under  the  shoul- 
der of  the  cutting  edge,  and  successively  filled  with  concrete.  Hav- 
ing thus  supported  the  caisson,  the  center  portion  was  excavated 
and  filled  with  concrete.  The  filling  of  the  working  chamber  and 
lower  air  locks  with  concrete  took  7  days.  The  compressed  air 
was  then  taken  off.  having  been  used  for  36  daysL  The  depth  sunk 
was  45  ft,  or  114  ft.  per  day. 

The  masonry  on  top  of  the  caisson  was  finished  18  days  after  the 
compressed  air  had  been  tuimed  off,  so  that  54  days  after  the  cais- 
son had  been  floated  to  place  the  pier  was  ready  to  receive  the 
bridge. 

The  masonry  on  top  of  the  caisson  consisted  of  an  annular  cylin- 
der of  cut  stone  masonry,  50  ft.  high,  having  a  thickness  of  4%, ft 
at  the  base  and  3*4  ft  at  the  top.  This  cylinder  was  filled  with 
concrete.  The  outside  diameter  of  the  masonry  cylinder  was  25 
ft  at  the  top  and  29  ft.  at  the  base.  The  height  of  this  masonry 
cylinder  was  50  ft     The  cost  of  the  plant  was  as  follows: 
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The  scow  was  30xS0x4  ft.,  provided  with  a  boiler  house,  and  Its 
cost  wat : 

30,600  ft.,  B.  M.,  timber  in  scow  at  ?15 $459.00 

1,400    lbs.    boat   spikes   at    4c 56.00 

800    lbs.    bolts,    screws,    etc.,    at    3c 24.00 

2,000    lbs.    oakum   at    4c 80.00 

5    bbls.    tar    at   $5 25.00 

Miscellaneous   materials    20.00 

Total  materials   in    scow $664.00 

22,000  ft..  B.  M.,  in  boiler  house  at  $15 $330.00 

1,200    ibs.     2iails.    &tc 40.00 

800  lbs.   tarred  paper  at  2 MjC... 20.00 

1,000    brir-k    ^^^  w . , .  '    ^'8.00 

1    bbl.    lime ,„.,..,,,,...,..      ,1.50 

Miscellan^us    materials     ..  .^.^';'?. '.'.'..  :...      10.00 

Total   matspials   In  -boiler  house $409.50 

Labor   building:  scow  and  boiler:  house: 

15   days,    foreman,    at    $4 $  €0.00 

240  days,    carpenters,    at    $3.05 720.00 

50  days,    laborers,    at    $2 100.00 

Total    labor    §880.00 

This  labor  cost  Is  equivalent  to  $16  per  .1,000  ft,  B.  M.,  of  tim- 
ber in  the  scow  and  boiler  House.  The  c6.<?t  of  setting  up  the  boil- 
ers, compressors,  etc.,  was  as  follows : 

12  davs,  foreman,  at   54... $   48.00 

24  days,    carpenter,   at   $3 72.00 

4   days,    m.achini.st,    at    $5 20.00 

3   davs,    blacksmith,    at    $3.50 10.50 

50  .day.s.   stenm   fitter,  at  $3.50 175.00 

24  days,    engineman,    at    $3.50 84.00 

270  days,    laborer,    at    $2 540.00 

387  days.      Total    $949.50 

This  cost  is  also  excessive  and  indicates  very  poor  management 
The  freight  on  this  plant  was  $150.     Summarizing,  we  have: 

Scow   and    boiler    house    $1,950 

PettlTiEf    up    boilers,    etc 950 

Freight 150 

Total     $3,(J50 

Charging  this  $3,050  to  the  three  piers  according  to  their  size, 
we  may  assign  50  per  c(;nt,  or  $1,525,  to  Pier  No.  2,  and  $762  to 
each  of  the  other  two  piers. 

The  three  boilers,  two  air  compressors,  pumps,  etc.,  were  worth 
about  $4,000,  and  a  very  liberal  allowance  for  their  use  on  this  Job 
would  be  $2,000.  charging  50  per  cent  or  $1,000,  to  Pier  No.  2,  and 
$500  to  each  of  the  other  two  piers.  This  $1,000  added  to  the 
^J,S25,  makes  J$ 2,5 2 5  charged  for  plant.  The  cost  of  erecting  a 
platform  and  derrick  at  Pier  No.  2  was  $100.  About  250  ft  of 
4-ln.  pipe  and  70  ft  of  1%-in.  pipe  and  fittings,  costing  $130,  were 
left  in  the  caisson  and  not  recovered. 

Abotit  36,Qp0  lbs.  of  iron  were  required  for  the  air  locks,  shafts, 
etc.,  of  the  three  p'ers.     .About  half  of  it,  or  1^,000  lbs.,  was  left 
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in  the  piers,  for  which  a  charge  of  5c  per  lb.  was  made,  or  5900, 
or  $300  per  pier. 

The  cost  of  materials  in  the  caisson  (30x30x15  ft.)  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

71.000  ft.  B.  M.  in  caisson  at  J20 $1,420.00 

4,400  ft.  B.  M.  in  false  floor  at  $20 88.00 

3.400  ft.  B.  M.  in  inside  curbing  at  $20..  68.00 

9,000    ft.    B.    M.    in    cofTerdam 180.00 

15.000  lbs.   cutting  edge  at  414c 675.00 

1.400  lbs.  comer  plates  at  4c 56.00 

5,200   lbs.    rods  at    2i^c 130.00 

4.000  lbs.  drift  bolts  at  2VJC 100.00 

3.000  lbs.   boat   spikes  at   2c 60.00 

800   lbs.    cast   washers  at    2c 16.00 

1,000  lbs.   lag  screws,   etc..   at   4c 40.0.0 

20  bales  (2,000  lbs.)   of  oakum  at  $4 80.00 

100  lbs.  rubber  packing  at  70c 70.00 

Total  materials    $2,983.00 

There  were  78.800  ft  B.  M.  in  the  caisson,  exclusive  of  the  9,000 
ft.  B.  M.  in  the  cofferdam.  The  cost  of  framing  and  erecting  the 
caisson  was   as  follows : 

45  days,    foreman,    at    $4 $    180.00 

320  days,    carpenters,    at    $3 960.00 

90  davs,    laborers,   at   $2 180.00 

14  days,   blacksmiths,   at    $3.50 49.00 

10  days,    engineman,    at    $3.50 35.00 

7  days,    machinist,    at    $5 35.00 

486  days,    total,    at    $2.96 $1,439.00 

This  is  equivalent  to  $18.25  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.,  which  is  a  very 
high  cost  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  cost  of  building  the  cofferdam  on  top  of  the  caisson  was  as 
follows : 

6  days,    foreman,    at    $4.00     $  24.00 

60  days,   carpenters,   at 3.00       180.00 

10  days,    laborers,    at     2.00  20.00 

3  days,  blacksmith,  at 3.50  10.50 

79  days,    total    $2.97     $234.50 

Since  there  were  9,000  ft.  B.  M.  in  the  cofferdam,  the  labor  cost 
$26    per    1,000    ft.    B.    M. 

The  cost  of  sinking  the  caisson,  which  included  tamping  the  con- 
crete in  the  working  chamber  of  the  caisson  also,  was  as  follows : 
34  days,    foreman    machinist,    at.. $5.00     $    170.00 
16  days,    general   foreman,    at 6.00  96.00 

80  days,  sub  foreman,'  at 5.00  400.00 

64  days,    top    lock    tender,    at 2.25  144.00 

720  days,    pressure   men,    at 3.50  2,520.00 

72  days,    enginemen,    at     3.50  252.20 . 

72  days,   firemen,   at    2.75  198.00 

32  days,  coal  passers,   at    2.50  80.00 

40  days,    wipers,    at    2.00  80.00 

50  days,    steam    fitters,    at    3.00  150.00 

4  days,    blacksmith,    at 3.50  14.00 

58  days,  carpenters,  at 3.00  174.00 

360  days,    laborers,    at 2.00  720.00 

32  davs,    signal   man,    at    2.00  64.00 

32  days,  call  boy,  at   1.00  32.00 

1,706  days    total     $2.99      $5,094.20 
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As  above  stated,  it  required  36  days  to  sink  the  caisson  and  fill 
tlie  working  chamber  witli  concrete,  hence  by  dividing  each  of  the 
above  Items  by  36  we  get  the  number  of  each  kind  of  men  per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  and  labor  above  enumerated,  there 
were  the  supplies,  which  cost  as  follows: 

220  tons    coal    at    $3.., $660.00 

220  gals,   gasoline  and  kerosene,   at   10c.  . .      20.00 

40  gals,   valve  oil   at   50c 20.00 

20  gals,   engine  oil  at  35c 7.00 

70  lbs.    waste    at    5c 3.50 

48  prs.  rubber  boots  at  $3 135.00 


Total     $845.50 

The    guide    piles   around    the    caisson    Were    driven    with 
driver,  and  cost  as  follows : 

600    lin.    ft.    piles    at    10c %   60.00 

Labor  driving    52.00 

Jdbal    for    driver,   etc.    20.00 


Total    .•.;;•..:;;.. $132.00 


There  were  400  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  placed  in  the  working  cham- 
ber of  the  caisson  and  400  cu.  yds.  inside  the  stone  masonry  on 
top  of  the  caisson.     The  cost  of  this  concrete  was  as  follows : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

i  cu.  J'd.   stone  at  ?1., $1.00 

0.45    cu.    yd.    sand   at    80c .36 

0.7    bbl.    cement   at    $2 1.40 

Mixing   and    placing    1.15 

Erecting    derricks,    platforms,    etc .34 


Tot^,,.,,,,,^,,,.,.,,,^,^^.,,. $4.25 

The  $1.15  for  "mixing  and  placing"  covers  the  wages  of  the  men 
($2  a  day)  engaged  In  hand  mixing. and  handling  the  concrete,  the 
derrick  engineman,  the  foreman,  the  lock  tenders,  and  the  coal ; 
but  it  does  not  include  the  placing  and  tamping  of  the  concrete 
in  the  working  chamber  of  the  caisson,  for  that  item  is  included  in 
the  cost  of  sinking  the   caisson. 

There  wer^  400  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  the  caisson  and  400  cu. 
yds.  of  concrete  on  the  top  of  it,  but  of  this  last  400  cu.  yds.  only 
60  per  c&aii  or  240  cu.  yds.,  was  below  the  ground  level.  Hence 
we  have  400+240=5  660  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  below  the  ground 
level.  This  660  cu.  yOs.,  at  $4:25,  cost  $2,805,  which  is  equivalent 
to  $62  per  lin.  ft.,  or  $1.93  per  cu.  yd.  of  pier  below  the  ground 
level 
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\\Q  may  now  summarize  the  cost  as  follows: 


Plant,    proportionate  cost $   - 

Setting  up  platform   and   derrick. 

Pipe  left  in   caisson    

6,000i  lbs.'  iron  left   in  r.iUson.  .  . 
78,800   fU   B.   M.   ca 
9,000    ft.    B.    M.    CO!. 
IS, 000    lb*    cutting   • 
9,200  lbs.  rods,  drifts,  t:i 
6,200  lbs.  boat  spikes,  etc. 

2.200   lbs.    oakum,    4c 

100  lbs.  rubber  packing,  70c... . 
486  days  bldg.  caisson,  $2.96.... 
79   davs  building  cofferdam,    $2.9' 

1,076   days   sinking,    ?2.99 

220    tons   coal,    |3.00 

Other   supplies    

600   lin.   ft.   piles  delivered,    lOc. . 

600  lin.  ft.  piles  driven,   12c 

Supt.  and  office   exp 


100 
I'.O 
SDO 
,76 
^0 
■75' 


70 
1.4  .S9 

23.') 

500 

18.T 

60 
700 


Totals     $li,4«3 


Per  lin. 

ft.  (45  fC) 

$  56 


33 
4. 

13 


32 
5 

112 

15 

4 

1 

t 

16 
$322 


Per  cu. 

yd.  (X.5U0, 

cu.  yda  ) 

$1.68 


$9.66 


The  cost  of  cuttin 
was  as  follo-ws : 


a:vl 


ndling  the  sandstone  for  the  masonry 

Per  cu.  yd.  .  , 
stone    cutter,    at    $6 ? " . "  ? 


?.8    daySj 

3.2    days,    laborer,    at    $2 

'1.04  day,  blacksraith,   at   $3.50 0.14 

0.04   day,   blacksmith  helper,  at   $2.50 0.10 

0.06  day,  horse,  at  $1.50 0.09 


Total     $2.65 

The   total  cost  of  this   stone  masonrj-  was  as  follows: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

1    cu.    yd.    stone    at    $6.50 S   6.50 

Cutting    stone 2.65 

Setting    stone 0.P5 

0.08  cu.   yd.    sand  at   80c 0.05 

0.2  bbl.   cement   at    $2 0.40 

Total    $10.55 

•  There  were  600  cu.  yds.  of  this  stone  masonry,  hence  its  cost 
tras  $6,330.  About  60  per  cent  of  it,  or  $3,798,  was  below  the 
ground   level. 

Summarixing  the   cost    of    the  pier    below   the    ground   level,    we 


have: 

Total. 

Brought   forward    $14,4S3 

Concrete    at    $4.25 2.80.5 

Masonry  at   $10.55    3,798 


Per  Per 

lin.fL  cu.  yd. 

$322  $   9.66 

(•■■l  1.93 

S4  2.53 

Total $21,086          $468  $14.12 

The  cost  of  the  20  lin  ft.  of  pier  above  the  ground  level  was; 

160   cu.   yds.    concrete   at    $4.25 $    680 

240  cu.  yds.  masonry  at  $18.55 2,532 


Total,    20   lin.   ft.,   at   $160 S.5,212 

The   total    cost  of   the   pier  was   $24,2PS. 
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The  reader  will  note  that  the  tabulated  cost  of  this  caisson  Is 
given  In  such  shape  that  the  cost  of  similar  work  can  be  easily 
estimated  by  allowing  for  differences  in  prevailing  prices  and 
wages.  If  timber  costs  ?30  per  M,  instead  of  $20,  then,  by  adding 
60  per  cent  to  the  items  involving  timber,  the  increased  cost  per 
cubic  yard  of  caisson  is  readily  estimated.  Since  the  timber  in  the 
caisson  cost  ?1.05  per  cu.  yd.  of  caisson,  when  timber  was  $20  per 
M,  it  is  evident  that,  with  timber  at  $30  per  M,  thi.s  item  of  $1.05 
will  be  increased  50  per  cent,  making  it  $1.58  per  cu.  yd.  of  cais- 
son. In  like  manner  other  items  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  almost 
by  Inspection,  and  a  total  secured  which  will  be  a  very  accurate 
estimate.  The  above  costs  do  not  include  "engineering,"  which. 
In  this  case,  was  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  a  succeeding  issue  will  be  given  the  cost  of  the  two  caissons 
(piers  Nos.  1  and  3)  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  article; 
and  in  that  issue  we  shall  compare  the  costs  of  caissons  in  piers 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  showing  that  the  cubic  yard  Is  the  proper  unit 
to  use  In  recording  and  comparing  the  cost  of  caisson  work,  and 
not  the  lineal  foot.  The  lineal  foot,  it  is  true,  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  convenient  unit  of  caisson  costs,  but  It  is  wholly  unre- 
liable for  comparative  purposes,   and   should  be   abandoned. 

Cost  of  Two  Pneumatic  Caissons  and  Masonry  Bridge  Piers.* — In 
our  last  issue  we  gave  a  general  description  of  a  large  pivot  pier 
caisson  and  plant  used  in  sinking  it  to  a  depth  of  45  ft.  In  this 
issue  we  shall  give  the  Itemized  cost  of  two  smaller  caissons  of  the 
same  type,  sunk  with  the  same  plant  described  in  our  last  issue, 
and  under  the  same  conditions.  Each  of  these  caissons  was  16x34 
ft.  in  cross-section,  and  15  ft.  high  ;  and  on  top  of  each  was  built 
the  masonry  pier  as  fast  as  the  caisson  was  sunk.  These  two  "rest 
piers"  will  be  designated  as  piers  No.  1  and  No.  3.  The  masonry 
was  built  to  a  height  of  51  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  caisson,  or  13 
ft.  above  water  level.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  caisson  of  pier 
No.  1  reached  47  ft.  below  ground  level,  or  53  ft  below  water  level. 
The  cutting  edge  of  pier  No.  3  reached  the  same  distance  below 
water  level,  but  only  38  ft.  below  ground  level. 

The  masonry  of  each  pier  had  a  cross-section  of  11x28  ft.  at  the 
base,  and  7  x  24  ft.  under  the  coping.  The  masonry  was  cut  stone 
(sandstone),  excepting  a  core  or  concrete,  4  x  19  ft.,  29  ft.  high 
above  the  top  of  the  caisson.  The  working  chamber  of  the  cais- 
aon  was  filled  with  concrete  after  It  had  been  sunk  to  the  proper 
depth. 

Coat  of  Pier  No.  1. — Eighteen  days  after  the  caisson  was  launched 
the  sinking  was  begrun.  Eleven  days  after  the  sinking  began,  the 
sinking  was  completed,  but  the  compressed  air  was  not  taken  off 
until  17  days  after  the  sinking  began.  The  masonry  pier  was 
completed  54  days  after  the  sinking  began. 

Since  the  cross-section  of  the  caisson  was  544  sq.  ft.  and  it  was 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  47  ft.,  the  excavation  amounted  to  947  cu.  yds. 

The  proportionate  charge  for  the  use  of  the  plant  for  this  pier 
was  $1,262. 


*  Engineering-Contracting,   May   15,    1907. 
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There  were  6,000  lbs.  of  Iron  (air  shafts,  etc.)  left  In  the  pier, 
for  which  a  charge  of  5  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $300,  was  made. 

There  were  160  ft.  of  4-in.  pipe,  and  40  ft.  of  lMi-ln  pipe  and 
fittings,  worth   1100,   left  In  the  pier. 

The  cost  of  materials  in  the  caisson  was  as  follows: 


Total. 

Plant,   proportionate   cost ?  1,262 

Setting  up  derrick  and  platform  90 

Pipe    left    in    caisson 100 

6,000  lbs.  iron  left  in  caisson.  .  300 

51,000  ft.   B.  M.  caisson,   $20...  1,020 

13,000  lbs.  cutting  edge,  4^4  cts.  585 

8,000  lbs.  rods  and  drifts,  2^.  200 

5,000  lbs.   boat  spikes,   etc 136 

1,500  lbs.  oakum,   4   cts 60 

100  lbs.  rubber  packing,   70  cts.  70 

321  days  building  caisson,   $2.94  945 

943  days  sinking  caisson,  $3.10.  2,929 

100  tons    coal,     $3.00 300 

Other    supplies    109 

Supt.  and  office  expense 440 

Total    $8,546 

280    cu.    yds.    concrete,    $4.25...  1,190 


Per 
Lin.  Ft 
(47ft.) 

$   27 

2 

2 

6 

22 

13 

4 

3 

1 

2 

21 

62 

6 

2 

9 

$182 
25 


Per 
Chi.  Yd. 
(947  cu.  yds.) 
$  1.33 
0.10 
0.10 
0.32 
1.08 
0.62 
0.21 
0.14 
0.06 
0.07 
1.00 
3.09 
0.32 
0.11 
0.47 

$  9.02 
1.25 


Total    $9,736 


$207  $10.27 

46,000  ft.   B.   M.    in  caisson,   at   1^0 $  920 

2,000  ft.  B.  M.  in  false  floor,  at   $20 40 

13,000  lbs.  cutting  edge,   at   4i^    cts 585 

1,300  lbs.    corner  plates,  at   4   cts 52 

5,000  lbs.    rods,    at    2^    cts 125 

3,000  lbs.    drift   bolts,   at   2%    cts 75 

2,400  lbs.   boat   spikes,    at    2    cts 48 

800  lbs.   cast  washers,   at   2    cts 16 

500  lbs.  lag  screws,   etc.,   at   4  cts 20 

15  bales    (1,500   lbs.)    oakum,   at   $4 60 

100  lbs.   rubber  packing,  at  70  cts 70 


Total    materials $2,071 

There  were  51,000  ft.  B.  M.  in  the  caisson. 

The  cost  of  framing  and  erecting  the  caisson  was  : 

30  days,    foreman,    at $4.00  $120.00 

220  days,    carpenters,     at 3.00  660.00 

60  days,     laborers,    at .    2.00  120.00 

7  days,    blacksmith,    at 3.50  24.50 

4  days,    machinists,    at 5.00  20.00 

321  days,    total,    at $2.94  $944.50 

This  is  equivalent  to  $18.50  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.,  which  is  a  vary 
high  cost. 
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The  «30st  of  sinking  the  caisson,  whicli  includes  tamping  the  con- 
crete in  the  caisson  also,  was  as  follows :  i.  ; 

18  days,  foreman  oaachlnist,   at.  .$5.00''i.'j!  >-!y  dO       f!" 

24   days,  general    foreman,    at,....    6.00  ry    „'i-,li*         ■■■■  -i 

48  days,  sub-foremen,     at.. 5.O0~  '        "zIO          •     • 

36  da-ys,  top   lock  tender,  at.....   2.25;  -.     i..    81          ; 

,380  days,  pressure   men,   at 3.50  1,330 

•'     44  days,  engrinemen.    at 3.50  154 

■  '■    '    J  44  days,  firemen,    at 2.75  121 

,38  ,days,  coal    passers;   at 2.50  95 

24   days,  steamfitters,    at 3.00  72 

2  days,-  blncksmtth.    at..;......    3.50  7 

30  days,  carpenter,    at .-...    3.00  90 

<'■'    250  days,  laborer^,     at.  ........;;    2.00  500 

-'•'■■'>       5  days,  call  boy,'  at. ....-.;...  .4  ■  1.00  5 

iaj'  943  days,;  total,   at... ...?3.10         $2,929 

T^^^oal  supplies  used  in  sinking  the  qaisson  were  as  follows: 

^J'»(r.«      jOO  toAs   coal,    at    $3 ..?300.00 

'"^tt.e        70  gfils.  gasoline  and  kerosehe,  at  16  cts.  7.00 

00.1       160  lbs,  candles,  at   12   cts.. ........  19.20 

:.:.(.  3,000  f t;  B.   M.   in  inside  curb,  at  $20.....  60.00 

•;             20  lbs.   valve  oil,   at    50   cts 10.00 

10  Ibe.  engine  oil,  at  35  cts 3.50 

35  lbs.    waste,   at  5   ct.s 1.75 

20  pairs  rubber  boots,  at  $3 60.00 

100  lbs.  red  lead,  at  S  cts 8.00 


Total    M,. ...  ^..•.  k $409.45 

There  were  200  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  placed  In  the  working  cham- 
ber of  the  caisson  and  80  cu.  yds.  in  the  pier,  the  cost  being  ?4.25 
per  cu.  yd.,  as  given  in  our  last  issue. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  total  cost  ajj  follows : 

In  addition  •  to  the  above  there  were  480  cu.  yds.  of  stone 
masonryj  the  actual  cost  of  which  was  $10.55  per  cu.  yd.,  or  $5,064. 
About  330  cu.  yds.  Of  this  masonry  was  below  the  ground  level, 
which  is,  equivalent  to  $3,481  of  stone  masonry  below  the  ground 
level.     Dividing  this  by  47,  we  have  $74  per  lin.  ft. 

Summarizing,  we  liave  the  following  cost  of  pier  No.  1  below 
the  groiind  level : 


Caisson,    etc. 

280   cu.   irds;  concrete  at    $4.25.. 
330  cu.  yds.   masonry,  at  $10.55. 

Total     .-..., ,..$13,217  $281  $13.93 

150  cu.  yd.s.  masionry  above  ground  ' 

level,  at  i$JP;55 . .  t>i.,;-, ;.;  1,583 

GranH!tbtal   . . ^^ . ', '. . '. '. . . . '.'!  tU.^OO, 

Coat  of  f'ter  No.  S.^The  design  of  this  pier,  was  the  same  as  of 
Pier  No!  1.  "  It  differed  somewhat  in  cost,  however,  since  it  was 
sunk  to  a.  depth  of  only  38  ft.  below  ground  level,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  water  was  deeper  at  the  site  of  this  pier  than  at  the  site 
•of  pier  Noi"'!.  ■'•■      '  ^        '      '' 

Fifteen  days  after  the  caisson  was  launched,  the  sinking  began. 
It  took   15   days   to   sink  the  caisson,   and  ,4  days  more  to  fill  the 
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working  chamber  with  concrete,  making  19  days  of  work  under  air 
pressure.  The  mawinry  pier  was  completed  37  days  after  the  sink- 
ing was  begun.  The  cost  of  materials  In  the  caisson  was  the  same 
as  for  pier  No.   1. 

The  cost  of  framing  and  erecting  the  caisson  w^aa: 

29  days,    foreman ?400         U16-00 

218  days,    carpenters 3.00  654.00 

58  days,     laborers 2.00  116.00 

9  days,    blacksmith 3.50  31.50 

4  days,    machinist 5.00  20.00 

318  days,    total...,. 52.95  J937.50 

This  Is  equivalent  to  $19  per  M. 

The  cost  of  slaking  the  caisson,  which  Included  tampins  the  con- 
crete ill  the  caisson  also,  was  as  follows:  *.           ' 
18  days,  foreman    raachinst ?5.00  %      90.00 

30  days,  general    foreman 6.00  180.00 

38  days,  sub-foreman    5.00  190.00 

33  days,  top   lock   tender 2.00  G6.00 

340  days,  pressure    men 3.50  1,190.00 

50  days,  englnemen     3.50  1T5.09 

46  days,  firemen    2.75  126.66 

20  days,  coal    passers 2.60  50.00             -^ 

28  days,  steamfitters     3.00  84.00 

2  daya  blacksmith    3.50  7.00 

16  days,  carpenter    ;...-:*.Ofl.  48.00 

'.      220  days,  laborers    .i.xat. bm/ius.  <»J—1  ^^   xi  140.00 

851  days,  total    ?3.11  ?2,646.50 

The    coal    and    suprplies    used    in    sinking    the    caisson    were    as 
follows : 

120  tons  coal,    $3 $360.00 

70  gala  gasoline,  etc.,  10  cts 7.00  j^, 

175  lbs.   candles,    12   cts 21.00 

20  gala  valve  oil,    50   eta 10.00 

12  gals,   engine  oil,    35    cts. 4.20 

35  Iba  waste,  5  cts. 1.75 

24  pairs  rubber  boots,  $3 72.00 

100  lbs.  red  lead,   8  cts 8.00  ttl 

nc 

Total $483.95 

The  guide  piles  cost  as  follows : 

620  lin.  ft,  delivered.  10  c'^ %  62.00  *;,,r 

620  lin.  ft.  driven,   10  cts 62.00  ...' 


Total J124.00 


:» 
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Sununarizing  we  have : 

Per  Per 

Lin.  Ft.  Cu.  Yd. 

Total.  (38  ft.)      (766  cu.  yds.) 

Plant    $1,262  $33  $1.65 

Setting  up  derrick  and  platform..       120  3  0.16 

Pipe   left   in   caisson 150  4  0.20 

6,000  lbs.   iron  left  in  caisson...       300  8  0.39 

50,000  ft.  B.  M.  left  in  caisson,  $30   1,000  26  1.31 

13,000  lbs.  cutting  edge,  4  Vz  cts..  .       585  16  0.76 

8,000  lbs.  rods  and  drifts,  2%  cts.       200  S  0.26 

5,000  lbs.   boat  spikes,   etc 136  4  0.18 

1,500  lbs.  oakum,  4  cts.. ....... .         60  2  0.08 

100  lbs.    rubber  packing,    70    cts..         70  2  0.09 

318  days  building  caisson,    $295..       938  25  1.22 

851   days   sinking   caisson,    $3.11..    2,646  71  3.45 

120  tons  coal,    $3.00 360  9  0.47 

Other    supplies 124  3  0.16 

Supt.  and  office  exp 440  11  0.57 

Total $8,391  $221  $10.95 

280  cu.  yds.  concrete,  $4.25 1,190  31  1.55 

Totdi'-  ' $9,581  $252  $12.50 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  4  80  cu.  yds.  of  stone  masonry, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $10.55  per  cu.  yd.,  or  $5,064.  Adding  this  to 
the  $9,581,  we  have  a  total  cost  of  $14,645  for  pier  Na  3. 

Let  us  compare  the  costs  of  piers  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  Referring 
to  our  Issue  of  May  8,  we  find  the  cost  of  pivot  pier  No.  2.  In 
making  the  comparison  we  shall  exclude  the  cost  of  the  masonry 
and  concrete. 

No.  1.         No.  2.        No.  3. 

Cost  per  cu.  yd.,  displaced $9.02         $9.66         $10.95 

Cost  per  lin.  ft.  below  ground  level  1.82  3.22  2.21 

It  Is  perfectly  evident,  from  this  comparison,  that  the  lineal  foot 
of  distance  sunk  below  the  ground  level  is  not  a  rational  unit  to  be 
used  in  comparing  the  cost  of  pneumatic  caisson  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cubic  yard  of  displaced  earth  is  a  much  more  ra- 
tional unit.  Obviously  the  cost  of  the  ma.sonry  should  be  estimated 
separately,  excepting  possibly  the  concrete  used  in  filling  the  work- 
ing chamber  of  the  caisson.  '^  • 

The  foregoing  data  relate  to  "^pfk  jearrled  p^-^at,  moderate  depths 
below  the  water  level.  .         ..   .;       ,     -  .  \, 

Cost  of  a  Caisson  in  Arizona. — Mr.  S.  M.  Rowe  gives  the  following 
data  relative  to  a  caisson  for  the  Red  Rock  cantilever  bridge,  built 
in  1889,  across  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona  for  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.' 

The  calssqn  was  30x60  ft.  In  cross-section  and  17  ft.  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  timber  crib  47  ft.  high,  the  height  from  the  cutting 
edge  to  the  top  of  the  crib  being  64  ft.  .The  ordinary  low  water 
level  was  at  the  top  of  the  crib,  and  the  depth  of  water  (at  low 
water)  was  only  4  ft.  The  material  penetrated  was  mostly  sand, 
gravel  s>nd  boulders.  So  compact  was  the  material  at  a  depth  of 
61  ft  that  It  was  practically  Impossible  to,  reach  bed  rock. 
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The  caisson  4nd  crib  were  of  Oregon  pine,  auid  the  following 
was  the  bill  of  material : 

Ft-B.  SL 

Working  chamber   (incl.  3  ina.  casing  inside) 82,560 

Roof.    8    ft.    thick 155,904 

Crib    (incl.   8   Ins.   casing  outside) 240,855 

Total  timber    (neat) 479.319 

Iron  bolts  and  spikes    58.0^0  lbs. 

Concrete  in  crib  (47.7  cu.  ydp.  per  lin.  ft.).      2,290  cu.  yda 
Concrete   in   working   chamber 5S0  cu.  yda. 

Total    concrete 2,870  cu.  yd* 

It  is  stated  that  the  timber  weighed  35  lbs.  per  ca.  ^t.  when  well 
dried,  and  that  it  absorlDed  28  lbs.  of  water  per  cu.  ft. 

There  were  1,480  cu.  yds,  of  solid  timber  and  2,870  cu.  yda  of 
concrete,  making  a  total  of  4,350  cu-  yds.  as  the  volume  of  the 
caisson  and  crib,  the  timlser  being  34^   of  the  total  volume. 

The  total  cost  was  $128,263,  or  nearly  |30  per  cu.  yd.,  of  which 
116.50  is  labor,  which  is  an  exceedingly  high  cost.  The  following 
is  the  itemized  cost  of  the  caisson : 

Timber    (480  M) 0  7,665.02 

Iron  and  steel   (58,000  lbs.) 2,180.18 

Piling    316.24      It 

Tools    and    materials 8,415.65 

Fuel   and  water 7,158.30 

Cement  for  2,870  cu.  yds.  concrete ^...^  9,568.00 

Freight .'P;'  . .  ;  13,363.20 

Local   and   train    service 2,790.96 

Labor 71,754.02 

Engineering 5,052.67 


Total   $128,263.19 

This  did  not  include  the  building  of  a  trestle  across  the  river  to 

the   site   of   the  caisson,    which  cost   $6,238,  nor   the   tracks  to  the 

quarry,  which  cost  $7,313.  u  .  r> 

The  following  gives  the  labor  cost  for  the  diffeoreait  period*':       '"* 

Depth        Labor  Cost 
Pay  Roll.  Sunk.        Per  Lin.  Ft 

November,    10    days $  2.612  9.9  ft.  $263 

December,  31  davs 10,027  23.4  ft.  429 

January,  31   days.......      10,710  26.8  ft  400 

The  last  foot  or  two  sunk  in  January  cost  $2,500  per  ft.  for  latkir. 

In  February,  11  days  were  spent,  at  a  cost  of  $3,760  for  total 
labor,  filling  the  working  chamber  with  580  cu.  yds.  of  concrete. 

The  air  plant  consisted  of  3  compressors  (two  of  which  were 
double  cylinders  16  x  24  ins.,  and  one  12  x  18  ins.  Two  were  used 
while  excavating  and  one  held  in  reserve.  These  were  driven  by 
two,  75-hp.  boilers  and  by  one  of  50  hp.  The  air  plant  was  on  a 
boat  24  X  60  ft  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  stone  for  the  concrete  was  a  broken  volcanic  rock,  with 
which  the  "mesas"  were  strewn,  which  was  raked  into  windrows 
OioA  hauled  by  wagons  to  a  pile  where  It  was  loaded  Into  a  car. 
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Cost  of  a  Caisson  In  Tennessee. — Mr.  Hunter  MdDonald  gives  the 
following  data  relative  to  a  caisson  for  a  pivot  pier  of  a  railway 
swing  bridge  built  in  1893  across  the  Tennessee  River  for  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  SL  Louis  Ry.,  by  contract. 

The  caisson  was  36  ft.  square  and  16  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a 
crib  28  fU  high,  making  a  total  height  of  44  ft.  The  cutting  edge 
was  sunk  through  gravel  and  sand  to  a  depth  of  44  ft.  below  low 
water.  The  caisson  and  crib  were  filled  with  1  :2  :5  natural 
cement  concrete.  The  contract  price  of  the  pivot  pier  was  as 
follows:  

119,792  ft.  B.  M.  timber  in  caisson,  at  ?38 $   4,552.11 

95,727   ft.  B.  M.  timber  in  crib,  at  $28 2,680.37 

54,975   Iba  iron,  at  4  cts 2,199.00 

96   lin.  fL  shafting  left  in  place,  at  $7 672.00 

44  lin.    ft.    sinking    below    water    level,    at 

$344.81     15,172.42 

313.4  cu  yds.    material    removed    through    lodk 

at    $35 10,969.00 

1,085.9   cu.    yds.    concrete    in    crib    and    pockets,. 

ii>i-'1-  at    $6 6,515.40      , 

s,'         233.5  cu.   yds.   concrete  In  air  chamber,  at  ?12     2,802.00 


Total  cost  of  caisson |45,562.C0 

Since  the  displacement  of  this  44  ft.  caisson  was  2,112  cu.  yds., 
the  cost  Was  $21.57  per  cu.  yd.,  or  $1,035  per  lin.  ft.  of  vertical 
height 

The  cost  of  th6  Stone  masonry  was: 

415.62  cu.  yds.  face  stone,  at  $12 ?   4,987.44 

72.5.19  cu.   yds.  backing,  at  $7..... &,076.33 

24.52  cu.  yds. -coping,  at  $16. .-. . . . .". . . 392.32 

t. :      Total   masonry . ........■,...;.■.■.  $10,456.09 

■    The  masonry  was  48  ft.  high  above  the  top  of  the  crib. 

■A  caisson  for  a  rest  pier  was  16%  x40%  ft.  in  cross-section,  and 
displaced  1,107  cu.  yds.,  and  cost  $19  per  cu.  yd.,  or  $476  per  lin.  ft. 
of  vertical  height.  It  contained  115,000  ft.  B.  M.  in  caisson  and 
crib  and  672  cu.  yds.  of  concrete. 

Cost  of  Four  Caissons. — Mr.  B.  L.  Crosby  gives  the  following  data 
relative  ,to  4  caissons  built  in  1892'  for  the  St  Louis,  Keokuk  & 
Northwestern  B.  R.  for  a  double-ttack  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River.  The  work  waS  done  by  company  forces.  Each  caisson  was 
30jc70  ft.  in  cross-section  and  16  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  crib. 
The  cribs  were  24,  45,  58  and  64  ft.  high  for  piers  Nos.  1,  2',  3  and 
4,  respectively.  The,  caissons  and  fcrlbs  itete  filled  with '1  : 4' :'4 
natural  cement  concrete. 

The  air  plant  consisted  of  two  No.  4  Clayton  duplex  compressors, 
having  steam  and  air  cylinders,  each  14  ins.  with  15-ln.  stroke;  and 
a  Worthington  duplex  pump,  18i4xl0%xl0  ins.  This  plant  was 
set  on  a  small  steam  boat.  There  was  a  duplicate  plant  mounted 
on  a  platform  on  piles.  There  were  several  hoisting  engines,  a 
pile-driver  boat,  provided  with  a  derrick  for  handling  the  timbers, 
and  an  arc  light  plant  for  night  work.     The  concrete  was  mixed 
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in  a  Cockbum  Barrcnr  Ca.  mtreif'on  tif  "barge  tJ^Wrfdel*  iHWt^a Mer- 
rick tor  handling  concrete  blocks.  There  were  several  other 
barges  for  handling  timber,  cement  and  stone,  and  a  small  steam- 
boat for  towing  barges. 

The  caissons  were  built  on   launching  waj-s  constructed  ot  Iprf^A 
capped  with   12xl2-in.  timbers  parallel  with  the  river  hiaiik.     Thi^ 
war  timbers  were  12  x  l?-ln.  having  a  slope  of  3   Ins.   to  the  foot., 
toward  the  river,   and  were  extended  far  enough  into  the  river  t^  ' 
allow  the  caisson  to  float  before  being  clear  of  the  tTmbers.     "iiife 
piles  under  water  were  cut  6flf  with  a  circular  saw  and  caps  were  1 
placed  by  a  diver ;    the  drift-bolts  were  driven  by  a  ramrod  work- 
ing through  a  gas  pipe  over  the  drift-bolt 

Several  sandbars  at  the  sites  of  tjie  piers  were  washed  away  by,, 
the  paddle  wheels  of  the  steamboat,  a  hole  7  to  10  ft  deep  being 
dug  out   in   this  manner.     Barges  were   placed  on  each  side  of  a 
caisson,  and  hea\"}'  timbers  bolted  the  caisson,   extending  out  over 
the  barges.     By  pumping  air  into  th^  caisson  it  was  raised  till  it : 
drew  only  5   ft.  of  water,  and  blocking  was  placed  under  the  tixtnH 
bers  projecting  over  the  barges.     Then  it  was  towed  to  place. 

The  following  were  the  depths  below  "standard  low  water"  to 
which  the  different  caissons  were'WttfltT  N<£  I.  68  f t. ;  No.  2,  83  ft ; 
No.  3,   101  ft :    No.  4,   83  ft 

Some  blasting  of  the  rock  site  of  caisson  No.  1  wa»,  done. 
Racicarock  was  used,  because  its  fumes  do  not  give  the  men  head- 
aches as  do  the  fumes  of  dynamite  in  a  caisson. 

The   total   combined  height  of  the  four  caissons  and  cribs  was 
255  ft,  and,  since  their  cross-section  was  30x70  ft,  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  combined  displacement  of  nearly  20,000  cu.  yds.,  of  which 
25^0   was  the  yellow  pine  timber^    there  being   1,609,000   ft    B.   M. 
There    were    13,285    cu.    yds.    of    1:2:4    concrete    placed    in    the 
caissons  and  cribs,  requiring  20,800  bbls.  of  cement,  of  which  80% 
was  natural  and  "OCc  Portland.     The  cost  of  the. concrete  was  ?5.36 
per  cu.  yd..  Including  all  material  and  labor.     The  cost  of  'framing 
the  timber  and  building  it  Into  the  caissons  was   522  per  1,000  ft 
B.      M.,      including     the      cost     of     the     launching     w'ays,      han- 
dling    and     towing,     and     all     labor     and     niaterials,  ^  but     ngt 
Including     the     cost     of     the  -  timber      in      the      caissonS"   '^fl. 
cribs.        It     is     likely     that     In      1892     this  '  yellow     ■pine,'' Ci^t,- 
about  $18  per  M.     In  which  case  the  total  cost  was  ?40  per  M  lA 
place.     Since  1,000  ft  B.  M.  =  3.08  cu.  yd.,  each  cubic  yard  ctf  tim- 
ber would  cost  $13.     If  each  cubic  yard  displaced  by  the  caisson  aJld 
cribs  was  25rc   timber   (at  $13  per  cu.  yd.)    and  75^^    concrete   (at  ' 
$5.36  per  cu.  yd.),  then  the  average  rost  was  $7.20  pet  cu.  yd.,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  cost  of   sinking  the  caissons,  which  waS' 
$2.48   per  cu.   yd.,   making  a  total   of  $9.68  per -en.   yd.' displaiSe*-'^ 
As  a  n^.atter  of  fact  the  total  cost  actually  was   $9.23  per  en.  yfl.J,  i 
from  which   it  would  appear  either  that  our  assumed  p'rlce  of  $18" 
per  M  for  the  timber  is  a  little  too  high,  or  that  the  i)ercentageT]ff'~ 
timber  was  not  quite  25%. 
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The  material  was  excavated  and  discharged  from  the  working 
chambers  with  a  Morrison  sand  pump,  which  is  a  modification  of 
the  Sads  sand  pump. 

For  comparative  purposes  it  Is  well  to  record  here  that  a  long 
timber  trestle,  built  at  the  same  time  by  company  forces,  cost  17.42 
per  M  for  labor,  including  unloading,  framing  and  erecting. 

Wages  are  not  given,  except  for  "pressure  men,"  who  received 
$3.50  a  day,  and  worked  an  hour  at  a  time  for  2  or  3  hrs.  a  day 
when  at  the  greatest  depth.  It  is  probable  that  common  laborers 
received  $1.25  to  $1.50  and  carpenters  $2.50  per  day  of  10  hrs.,  at 
that  time  and  place. 

Materials  for  a  Caisson. — In  building  a  single-track  bridge  for 
the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  across  the  Ohio  River  near  Cairo,  10  piers 
were  sunk  75  ft.  below  low  water.  The  frictional  resistance  was 
found  to  be  600  to  700  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  exposed  surface.  The 
largest  caisson  and  crib  is  30  ft.  wide,  70  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  high. 
The  total  height  of  the  pier  is  177  ft.  (50  ft.  of  caisson  and  crib 
filled  with  concrete,  and  127  ft.  of  masonry  on  top).  It  contains 
the  following  materials : 

331,000  ft.  B.  M.  lumber. 

137,000  lbs.   iron. 

2,865   cu.   yds.   concrete  In  caisson  and  crib. 

3,800  cu.  yds.  masonry. 

The  pier  measures  14x43  ft.  on  top. 

The  weight  of  the  137,000  lbs.  of  iron  was  distributed  as  follov^:^ 

Lbs.     . 

Cutting    edge 26,583 

Corner  plates 8,108 

Air  locks    (1   pr.  doors  left   in) 7,287 

Sections    of    shaft 14,813 

Rods     30.570 

Washers    7,111 

Drift    bolts 21,606 

Boat    spikes 15,402 

Lag    screws 265 

Bolts     331 

Pipe   (334  ft.   of  4  in. ) 3,495 

Pipe   (83  ft.   of  5  in. ) 1,234 

Total    136,785 

Cost  of  Erectino  Three  Steel  Viaducts  and  a  New  Formula  for 
Computing  the  Weight  of  Viaducts.* — In  Engineering-Contracting  of 
April  3,  10  and  17  and  May  8,  we  gave  the  costs  of  erecting  a  num- 
ber of  steel  bridges  of  different  spans  and  types.  In  this  issue  wo 
shall  give  the  cost  of  erecting  several  steel  viaducts,  and  shall 
briefly  discuss  methods  of  estimating  the  cost  of  steel  viaducts. 

The  modem  steel  viaduct  is  a  structure  consisting  of  deck  plate 
girder  spans  supported  by  steel  bents  resting  on  concrete  pedestals. 
Each  steel  bent  has  two  legs,  having  a  batter  of  2  ins.  to  the  foot. 
Bents  on  high  viaducts  are  spaced  30  ft.  and  60  ft  apart  alter- 
nately,  so  that   the  plate  girder  spans   are  alternately   30  ft.   and 
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60  ft.  long.  Every  pair  of  bents  30  ft.  apart  Is  braced  by  horizontal 
and  diagonal  members,  thus  forming  a  "tower."  Ordinarily,  there- 
fore, the  number  of  towers  in  a  viaduct  is  just  half  the  number 
of  bents ;  and  the  number  of  plate  girder  spans  is  just  one 
more  than  the  number  of  bents. 

Estimating  Weight  of  Viaducts. — There  are  excellent  rules  or  for- 
mulas for  estimating  the  approximate  weight  of  plate  girders  and 
truss  briilges  of  different  spans,  but  the  existing  formulas  for 
estimating  the  weight  of  viaducts  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
editors  of  this  journal  have  deduced  a  new  formula  for  estimating 
the  weight  of  steel  in  viaducts  of  the  type  just  described,  but,  be- 
fore presenting  tho  deduction,  we  shall  quote  the  empirical  for- 
mulas proposed  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Howard.  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.  They 
are  as  follows : 

TT  =  26  A,  for  height  of  20  ft. 

W=  20  A,  for  height  of  60  ft. 

W  —  n  A,  for  height  of  90  ft. 

W  =  total  weight  of  Yiaduct  In  lbs. 

A  =  profile  area  of  viaduct  in  square  feet. 

Tlie  above  formulas  are  for  Cooper's  E  40  loading.  Add  20%  for 
Cooper's  E  50  loading. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  weight  of  viaducts  by  profile  areas 
alone  is  a  very  common  one,  but  is  wholly  irrational,  as  Is  seen  by 
the  fact  that  a  different  factor  is  necessary  for  different  heights. 
The  profile  area,  it  should  be  explained,  la  the  area  on  the  profile 
between  the  base  of  the  rail  and  the  ground  surface,  or  between  the 
lower  chord  of  the  plate  girders  and  the  line  joining  the  tops  of  the 
masonry  pedestals  on  which  the  towers  rest.  It  is  in  the  former 
sense  (which  is  most  common)  that  we  use  the  term  profile  area 
here,  although  the  latter  sense  is  to  be  preferred  and  should  be 
generally  adopted.  Obviously  the  weight  of  the  bents,  or  towers, 
bears  some  relation  to  this  area,  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
weight  of  the  plate  girders  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  profile 
area, 

For  a  live  load  of  two  116-ton  engines  and  a  train  weighing  3,000 
lbs.  per  lin.  ft.,  the  average  weight  of  plate  girder  spans  (30  ft.  and 
60  ft.  alternating)  is  about  600  lbs.  per  lin.  ft  For  the  same  load- 
ing, the  weight  of  steel  in  each  bent  Is  about  540  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  of 
height  of  bent,  for  viaducts  of  any  considerable  height  Having 
these  data  in  mind,  we  are  able  to  deduce  a  very  simple  and  ra- 
tional formula  for  estimating  the  weight  of  steel  in  high  viaducts. 

Let  A  =  profile  area  In  sq.  ft. 
L  =  length  of  viaduct  in  ft- 
W=:  weight  of  viaduct  in  Iba 

Then: 

A 

Average   height    of    bents  =  — . 
L 
.t, 

Number    of   bents  =  — . 

4e 
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''ThliS  la'^t  equation  is  slightly  in  error,  giving  one  bent  top  few 
whiehth^' average  length  of  girders  is  45  ft.  (%  of  30  +  60),  but  It. 
Is  6lbse  enough  for  practical  purposes.     Therefore:  '^" 

ALA  ,,in 

Total  height  of  all  bents  =  — X  —  =  — . 
1/       45        45 
But  the  weiglit  of  bents  per  lin.  ft.  of  height  is  540  lbs.  ;    hence: 

A 
Total  weight  of  bents  =54  Ox  —  =12  A. 

45 

The  tbtal  weight  of  girder  spans  =  600  1/.     Therefore:  '  ' 

Tr=12  A  + 600  1,. 

This  is  a  formula  which  the  editors  have  used  in  estimating  the 
weight  of  many  viaducts  of  different  heights,  and,  except  for  very 
low  viaducts  (20  or  25  ft),  or  for  viaducts  of  antiquated  design,  it 
gives  very  close  results.  Low  viaducts  are  really  trestles,  with 
bents  spaced  at  equal  distances,  and  not  built  with  bents  spaced 
and  braced  so  as  to  form  towers. 

"We  shall  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of  erecting  two 
viaducts,  and  at  the  close  of  this  article  will  discuss  the  design  of 
masonry  substructures,  indicating  wherein  we  believe  present  prac- 
tice to  be  extravagantly  wasteful  of  material. 

Cost  of  Erecting  a  500-ft.  Viaduct. — This  viaduct  weighed  340 
tons  and  was  erected  by  contract.  The  profllo  area  was  31,500  sq. 
ft,  and  the  average  height  was  63  ft.  The  following  costs  were  the 
actual  costs  to  the  contractor. 

The  average  force, Wf-s^ 

't,  Per  day. 

1  foreman  at  .$5.00 f  5.00 

1   foreman   carpenter,    at    $4.00 4.00 

1  foreman,  at  $3.50.  .  .';  * 3.50 

7  riveters,    etc.,    at    $3.25 22.75 

10  bridgemen,  at  $3.00.  . . .  „,  .vi,^  ..^-«. . .  30.00 

8  carpenters,  at  $2.75...., CViiV.-.P.'^.n.  .      22.00     - 
3   laborers,  at   $2.50.. -I-IM/'.  .  .U  ;..-...  .        7.50 

1   stationary  engineer,    at,  $3.25... 3.25 

1  water  boy,  at  $1.50 1.50 

33   Total     gang $99.50 

It  will  be  noted  that  foremen's  wages  constituted  12%  of  the 
total.  '-■  - 

Time  allowed  traveling — 

1  day    at  $5.00  $   5.00 

1  day    at  4.00  4.00 

1  day    at  3.50 3.50 

8  days  at  3.25  26.00 

10  days  at  3.00  30.00 

8  days  at  2.75  22.00 

3  days  at  2.50  ....,  7.50 

Total ..' 98.00 
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Loading  derricks  and   toola — 

4   davs  at  $5.00 |20.00 

4     Irs  at     3.50    14. 0« 

1:2.'.  N  sat      3.00    36.00 

2  Uaj  s  at     2.50  6.0« 

Tota.1 $73.00 

Framing  traveler  and  rig  derrick  ctUT'r— 

3  davs  at  $5.00 $15.00 

3  davs  at     3.50   .  .  . . .-. 10.50 

6  days  at     3.25 19.50 

7  days  at     3.00   21.00 

• '      Total     $66.00 

Erecting  traveler — 

1%  da>-s  at  $5.00     $  7.5a 

9%   days  fet     3.25 30.87 

9  days  at     3.00 27.00 

Total    $65.37 

Erecting  towers — 

12  days  at  $5.00 '. $   60.00 

12  days  at     3.50   42.00 

36  davs  at     3.25   117.00 

47  days  at     3.00 141.00 

12  days  at     2.50   30.00 

6  days  at     1.50 9.00 

Total     $.399.00 

Riveting  towers — 

48  days  at   $3.25    $156.00 

52  days  at  3.00 156.00 

32  days  at  2.50 80,00 

7  days  at  1.60  ..;  ...■.;......' 10.50 

Total   ...;, ;:.'.■..■.'?;::';"..'! $402.50 

Filling  bases  of  posts  with  concrete — 

4  days  at  $2.75   $11.00 

Erecting  girder  spans — 

10  days  at  $5.00 $   50.00 

10  davs  at     3.50 35.00 

40  days  at  3.25  130.00 

60  days  at  J.OO ...'.....-.  180.00 

5  days  at  1.50 7.50 

Total    $402.50 

Riveting  girder  spans — 

24  days  at  $3.25    >•«..«  •  i$  78.00 

48  days  at     3.00 .'.'.. . :    144.00 

12  days  at     2.75   ..,.,.. .  -. ..    33.00 

«  days  at     1.50 " ...;....        9.00 

^ ;     Total $264.W 

Fratnmg  ties  for  floor —     »-i;5*.    .t-looi   io      ,    ' 

10  days  at  $4.00 fy,^,^.  *,„^  40.00 

33  days  af  •  2.7S  •. . .  ■.  •.  •. .  •. :  .  J.  .  :  :  JI^.. . .  7.      9  0. 75 


C/D 
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Total  '.' ':'i . : .  .':?r'.  .'I*f ^i"^i'^'. ?"f . 


.$130.75 
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Laying  floor — 

16   days  at  |4.00  ^^....,...%  64.00 

16  days  at     2.50  W».>:.....      40.00 

43  days  at  2.75  i'. ...... .  118.25 


0(..;TCotal  ?222.25 

Painting — first  coat — 

231^   days  at  ?3.25   $   76.37 

26       days  at     3.00 78.00 

20       days   at    2.B0 5O.0;O 


Total $204.37 

Painting — second   coat — 

21   days  at   $3.25    $   68.25 

24   days  at     3.00   72.00 

16  days  at     2.50  40.00 


Total    $180.25 

Summary — 

Time    traveling $  98.00 

Loading  derricks  and  tools 75.00 

Framing  traveler,    etc. 66.00 

Erecting    traveler 65.37 


Total  general   expense $  304.37 

Erecting  towers 399.00 

Riveting     towers 402.50 

Filling  bases  of  posts 11.00 

Erecting  girder  spans 402.50 

Riveting  girder  spans 264.00 

Framing  ties 130.75 

Laying  floor 222.25 

Painting,   first  coat 204.37 

Painting,     second    coat 180.25 

Total    labor $2,521.00 

Coal  for  derrick  engine 120.00 

Blacksmith     coal 45.00 

Train  service,    5   day.s,   at  $25 125.00 

Wear    of    tools 125.00 


Total,  500  lin.    ft.,  at  $6 $2,936.00 

Summary    per    ton —  Per  ton. 

General    expense,    $304.. ■...•..■.■.•. $0.90 

Erecting  and  riveting,   $1,479.  .|,«»»,j..,^j,. ..  .    4.32 

Painting,    2    coats,    $385 Z,  .^ 1.13 

Framing   and  laying  floor,  •  $363,  .^'j'l?., ... .    1.05 

Total    labor. ... ....... .  .';l  1. . . $7.40 

Coal,     $165 0.48 

Train    service,    $126 0.37 

Wear   of   tools.    $125 0.37 

Grand    total. .,, $8.52 

The  cost  of  framing  and  laying  the  floor,  It  will  be  seien,  was  $353, 
or  70  cts.  per  lln.   ft.     ' 
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The  total  cost  of  this  viaduct  to  the  railway  company  was  as 
follows : 

Steel    superstructure,    labor %  4,240 

Steel    superstructure,    materials 19,000 

Masonry  substructure!   labor 4,360 

Masonry   substructure,   materials 5,200 

Total    132,800 

This  Is  equivalent  to  $46.50  per  lin.  ft.  for  superstructure,  and 
119.10  per  lin.  ft.  for  substructure,  or  J65.SO  per  lin.  ft.  of  viaduct. 
The  substructure,  therefore,  cost  30%  of  the  total.  Since  the  steel 
sui)erstructure  weighed  340  tons,  or  680,000  lbs..  It  cost  3.56  eta 
per  lb.  in  place.  As  previously  stated,  the  average  height  of  this 
viaduct  was  63  ft. ;  Its  ma:xlinum  height  was  89  ft.  from  top  of 
masonry  to  base  of  ralL  It  was  supported  by  6  towers  (or  12 
bents),  the  length  of  the  "tower  spans"  being  31  ft.  The  remain- 
ing spans,  or  "open  spans,"  were  three  spans  of  57  ft,  two  of 
38  ft.,  and  two  of  30  ft.  The  above  costs  for  labor  Include  con- 
tract price  for  erection,  salaries  of  engineers,  inspectors,  etc.  The 
costs  for  materials  include  freight  and  train  service. 

Cost  of  Erecting  a  5S0-ft.  Yiaduct. — Tliis  viaduct  was  erected  by 
contract,  with  the  same  gang  as  the  500-ft.  viaduct  just  described. 
The  weight  of  the  steel  was  382  tons,  or  764,000  iba  The  profile 
area  was  34,800  sq.  ft.,  the  average  height  was  60  ft.,  and  the 
maximunn  height  from  masonry  to  base  of  rail  was  89  ft.  There 
were  7  towers  or  14  benta  The  "tower  spans"  were  31  ft.  The 
"open  spans"  were:  One  61-ft.  span,  three  5 7 -ft,  one  38-ft,  and 
three  30 -ft  spans. 

The  cost  to  the  contractor  was  as  follows : 

Time  traveling — 

2  days  at  55.00  JIO.OO 

2   days  at  3.50  7  00 

12  days  at  3.25  3S  •)0 

20  days  at  3.00  60  30 

Total . $ll€.Ca 

Loading  derricks  and   tools — 

4  days    at    $5.00    »':0.i'> 

6  days  at     3.25     19.50 

10  days  at     3.00     30.00 

Total ?69.50 

Erecting  hraveler' — 

1  day  at  $5.00 $5.00 

1  day     at    3.50 8.50 

1  day  at   3.25    3.25 

10  days  at     3.00     30.00 

Total    41.75 
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Erecting  towers —  .     U; 

11  days  at  $5.00  $  55.00 

10  days  at  3.50  35.00 

22  days  at  3.25 71-50 

104  days  at  3.00  312.00 

,24  days  at  2.75  66.00 

,,;;5  days  at  1.50 .m  7iBe 

Total     $547.00 

Riveting  towers — 

32  days  at  $3.25  $104.00  , 

88  days  at     3.00  264.00 

8  days  at     1.50  12.00  i 

Total    ?,380.p(|,,    ^„  ,„„ 

Filling  iases  of  posts  with  concrete —         :    ;i    'i^ 
^      .,  4  days  at  $2.75 i  ..■  %il.00 

-    '       Erecting  girder  spans —  ,1 

''■••    '         12  days  at  $5.00     $   60.00 

12  days  at     3.50     42.00 

24  days  at     3.25     78.00 

■    83  days  at     3.00     249.00 

^  6  days  at     1.50     9.00 

';''  ftoJ-iSt .     ^^^^j    $438.00 

,;      :  (BioMinp  girder  spans — 

24  days  at  $3.25     ..$78.00     ,,'...^'^,, 

66  days  at     3.00     '.  .'■  198.00    "•"i'^*'^ 

p  9  days  at     1.50 •    13,50      T  -ftWW 

Total    •^^89-''?   ,vr.  m^di 

Floor,  framing  ties — 

18  days  at   U-OO  ntiigXfij^  pfi?i.l¥?^'!K^.:  $72.0*  ' 

30  days  at     3.00 90.00 

10  days  at     2.75 2750 

Total    .$189.50 

Laying  floor — 

15  days  at  $3.50  $   52.50 

48  days  at      3.25  156.00 

100  days  at     3.00  300.00 

Total    i  Jtn  .v4li:o  .>508;60 

Painting — first  coat —  .  -t    i, 

7  davs  at  $5.00 .  $  35.00 

35  days  at     2.75 96.26 

25  days  at     3.25     81.26 

40  days  at     3.00 .j.  il^.OO 

Total    ^.^1,^4,^1 3*2.60 

Painting — second  coat —  r> ,  r.*    h 

2  days  at  $5.00 : $  10.00 

28  days  at     3.25 91.00 

65  days  at     3.00 180.0» 

Total    .$281.00 
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Summary- 


Time    traveling    ?       116.00 

I^oading   derricks,    etc €9.50 

Erecting     traveler 41.76 


General    expense 5 


:.  1  ..J 


Erecting    towers 547.00 

Riveting  towers 380.00  ,  ■, 

Filling    ba.st-s ll.OO 

Erecting    girder   spans 438.00  * - 

Riveting   girder    spans 289.50 

Floor,  framing  ties 189.50 

Laving   floor 508.50 

Painting,  first  coat 332.50 

Painting,    second    coat 281.00 

Total 13,204.25 

Coal  for  derrick  engine 72.00     ' 

Blacksmith  coal 45.00 

Train  service.  5  days,  at  ^25 125.00 

Wear    of    tools. 160.00 

Grand    total $3,606.35 

Summary  of  cost  per  ton —  Per  ton. 

General    expense,    $227 $0.59 

Erecting  and  rivetinfi.   $1,665 4.36 

Painting.   2  coats,   $603 1.60  r 

FYaming  and  laying  floor.   S698 1.83 

Total    $8.38 

Coal,     S117 0.30 

Train    service.    $125 0.33  , 

Wear   of    tools,    $160 0.42 

Grand    total $9.43 

Comparing  this  with  the  cost  of  erecting  the  500-ft.  viaduct,  we 
see  that  the  painting  cost  50%  more  per  ton,  and  that  the  work  on 
the  floor  (timber  deck)  cost  80%  more.  In  this  580-ft.  viaduct  the 
total  labor  on  the  deck  cost  $698,  or  $1.20  per  lin.  ft.,  which  is 
fully  double  what  it  should  have  cost. 

The  total  cost  of  this  580-ft  viadtict  to  the  railway  company 
was  as  follows: 

Steel   superstructure,   labor $  5,750 

Steel  superstructure,  materials $1,950 

Masonry  substructure,   labor 5,860 

Masonry  substructure,   materials 4,240 

Total    $37,800 

This  is  equivalent  to  $47.80  per  lin.  ft.  for  superstructure  and 
$19.70  per  lin.  ft.  for  substructure,  or  $67.50  per  lin.  ft.  of  viaduct 
Therefore  the  substructure  cost  20%  cf  the  total.  The  steel  super- 
structure cost  3.63  eta  per  lb.  in  placu 

Cost  of  a  IJlO-ft.  Viaduct. — This  steel  viaduct  had  profll»  area  of 
97.200  sq.  ft,  and  an  average  height  of  78^4  ft.  It  had  12  towers 
and  2    "rocker   bents,"    making   a  total   of  26  bents.     The   extren»e 
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height  of  bent  from  top  of  masonry  pedestals  to  base  of  rail  was 
104  f t.  ;  the  average  height  77  ft.  ;  and  the  aggregate  height  of  all 
bents,  2,000  ft.  There  were  12  plate  girder  "tower  spans"  of  31  ft. 
over  the  towers,  11  plate  girder  "open  spans"  of  61  ft,  and  4 
girder  "open  spans"  of  31   ft. 

The  weight  of  the  metal  was  1,690,000  lbs. 

The  actual  cost  of  erecting  the  viaduct  was  $8.50  per  ton.  The 
viaduct  was  built  and  erected  by  a  contractor  at  the  following  cost 
to   the  railway  company   for  materials  and  labor : 

674,000  lbs.  girder  spans  in  place,  at  3.9   cts....?  25,286 

1,004,000   lbs.    bents  and   towers,    3.9   cts 39,156 

5,400  lbs.    sheet   lead,   at    6   cts 324 

132,000  ft.  B.  M.   in  floor  system,  at  ?25 3,300 


Total    superstructure $  68,066 

1,000  cu.  yds.   dry  excavation,   at  40  cts 4,000 

640   cu.   yds.    wet    excavation,    at    $2 1,280 

216,000  ft.    B.    M.    sheet  piling,   etc.,   in   cofferdams, 

at  ?25    5,325 

8.000  lin.  ft.  piles  delivered  and  driven,  at  30  cts.  2,430 

3,000  cu.    yds.    riprap,    at    $1.50 4,500 

1,800  cu.   yds.   concrete,  at  $8 14,400 

1,800  lbs.   iron   in  anchor  bolts,   etc.,  at  4   cts...  72 

Total    superstructure $  32,007 

Engineering,   shop   inspection,   etc 5,500 


Grand    total $105,573 

The  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  viaduct  was : 

J  Per  lin.  ft.  Per  cent. 

Superstructure     $58.1 3  64. 3 

Substructure    27.3.5  30.4 

Engineering 4.77  5.3 

Totals ...i.... $90.25  100.0 

The  foundations  of  two  of  the  towers,  eight  masonry  pedestals  in 
all,  were  in  water,  which  ran  up  the  total  cost  of  substructure  very 
considerably.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  the  sub.structure  of  the 
majority  of  steel  viaducts  of  large  size  is  usually  a  far  higher 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  than  it  should  be.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  bridge  engineers  are  generally  very  painstaking  in  the 
economic  design  of  superstructures  and  not  so  painstaking  in  the 
design  of  substructures.  Because  the  design  of  a  superstructure  is 
an  exact  science,  there  is  an  attractiveness  about  such  worlt  easy 
to  understand.  Because  the  design  of  foundation  is  merely  by 
rule  of  thumb,  there  is  less  of  fascination  in  the  work.  This  par- 
ticular viaduct  Is  a  splendid  example  of  our  contention  that  engi- 
neers usually  put  altogether  too  little  brains  into  designing  sub- 
structures. 

The  concrete  pedestals  of  the  substructure  rest  on  rock,  with  the 
exception  of  eight  pedestals  which  have  pile  foundations.  Yet  every 
one  of  these  concrete  pedestals  is  designed  exactly  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended  to  rest  on  soft  earth,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.   15.     It  will  be 
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seen  that  each  pedestal  has  a  base  of  110  sq.  ft.  Bven  at  a  point 
where  the  viaduct  is  90  ft.  high,  aa  in  this  case,  the  weight,  of  tl^ie 
steel  is  less  than  1,700  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  The  timber  floor  s>-stem 
would  add  only  a  little  more  than  300  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.,  making  a 
total  of  2,000  lbs.  Adding  a  live  load  of  5.000  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  to 
this,  we  have  7.000  Iba  per  lin.  It  £ach  bent  has  to  support  the 
weight  of  45  lin.  ft.  of  bridge,  or  45x7,000  =  315,000  lbs.  But 
this  is  distributed  over  two  pedestals,  making  a  load  of  160,000  lbs. 
per  pedestal,  or  80  tons.  If  wind  pressure  were  to  raise  this  to 
110  tons,  the  load  on  the  foundation  would  be  1  ton  per  sq.  ft.  for 
^e  have  110  sq.  ft.  of  foundation  area. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that,  even  where  resting  on  earth,  the  area 
of  the  pedestal  base  is  In  excess  of  an>-  reasonable  requirement 


Fig.  15. — Pedestals  for  Steel  Viaduct. 


Reid's  "Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction,"  p.  408, 
gives  the  safe  bearing  power  of  soft  clay  at  1  ton  per  sq.  ft.,  and 
of  ordinary  loam  at  3  tons.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  providing  any 
such  area  of  base  as  in  this  pedestal  under  discussiou,  for  it  is 
resting  not  on  earth  but  on  rock.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
designer  could  have  saved  60  or  709c  of  the  concrete  masonry  in 
each  of  these  pedestals,  had  he  not  followed  a  rule  of  thumb  which 
is  applicable  only  to  foundations  resting  on  earth,  and  not  always 
applicable  even  to  them. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  earth  to  be  called  upon  to  support  10 
tons  per  sq.  ft,  and  there  are  few  places  where  5  tons  can  not  be 
safely  imposed  on  each  square  root.  A  bridge  engineer  who  is 
seeking  to  effect  every  possible  economy  should  visit  the  site  of 
every  large  structure,  and  personally  test  the  bearing  power  of  the 
earth,  by  digging  test  pits  to  the  proposed  depth  of  foundation 
where   possible. 
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Another  noticeable  economic  defect  in  the  design  of  these  pedes- 
tals is  the  excavation  of  the  rock  so  as  to  form  a  square  footing. 
Solid  rock  having  so  slight  a  transverse  slope  as  that  shown  in  the 
illustration  need  not  be  excavated  at  all.  A  few  drill  holes,  lii 
which  large  dowel  pins  are  placed,  will  serve  every  purpose  in  xfit'6-^ 
viding  against  possible  sliding  of  the  masonry  on  the  ledge  rock 
under  the  vibration  of  passing  trains.  ' 

Cost  of  the  Pecos  Viaduct.* — The  Pecos  Viaduct,  Texas,  was  built 
In  1891  for  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Ry.  It  is  a 
single  track  steel  viaduct  2,180  ft.  long,  and  321  ft.  high  at  the 
center.  The  viaduct  is  built  on  a  peculiar  profile.  For  1,070  ft.  of 
the  west  end  the  average  height  of  the  viaduct  is  57  ft.,  then  the 
ground  drops  off  precipitously,  so  that  for  a  distance  of  600  ft.  the 
towers  are  260  ft.  high  and  rest  on  masonry  piers,  of  varying 
heights  up  to  80  ft.  Then  the  ground  rises  on  an  almost  uniform 
slope  to  the  last  pier  on  the  east  end.  The  profile  area  between  the 
base  of  rail,  and  the  tops  of  masonry  piers  is  approximately  2  80,- 
000  sq.  ft.  Dividing  this  by  the  length  gives  129  ft.  as  the  average 
height  of  the  viaduct.  None  of  the  tower  piers  is  under  water  at 
times  of  low  water,  but  three  of  them  are  submerged  at  times  of 
high  water.  There  are  33  towers  and  the  tower  spans  are  plate 
girders  35  ft.  span.  The  spans  between  the  towers  are  8  riveted 
lattice  girder  spans  of  65  ft.,  2-pin-connected  cantilever  spans  of 
172  ft.,  and  one  80  ft.  suspended  span.  The  masonry  piers  were 
built  in  229  working  days.  Th3  steel  work  was  erected  in  118  days, 
including  24  days  required  to  build  a  traveler  weighing  116  tons 
and  6  days  to  take  it  down  and  move  it  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  erecting  gang  average  60  men  and  at  no  time  exceeded 
79.  The  avera-ge  amount  of  steel  erected  were  41,000  lbs.  per  day 
for  the  86  days,  or  39,600  lbs.  per  day  for  the  118  days. 
If  wages  were  $2.50  a  day,  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
0.36  ct.  per  lb. ;  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  moving  the 
traveler,  or  0.5  et.  per  lb.  including  erecthig  and  moving  the 
traveler.  The  actual  wages  p'iid  are  not  available  but  were  appa- 
rently considerably  more  than  $2.50,  for  the  actual  cost  of  erecting 
this  viaduct  was  0.87  ct.  per  lb.  including,  not  only  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  traveler  but  the  cof t  of  the  traveler  itself. 

The  weight  of  this  viaduct  was  as  follows : 

Lbs. 

34  plate  girder  spans,   35  ft.  long 495,550 

1  plate  girder  span,    35  ft.   long .  24,810 

8  lattice  girder  spans,   65   ft.    long* 354,120 

1  lattice  girder  span,    80  ft.   long 57,870 

2  cantilevers,    1721A    ft.    long 478,400 

Floor   bolts  and  ralfingsi , 51,620 

Total  :jjporsti-uci'4jre'; I,462,3t0 

Towers  and  anchor   bolts 2,147,190 

,      .Grand    total    3,609.560 

*Engineering-Contructing,  Dec.  2,   1908. 
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The  cost  was  as  follows: 

li.l^TO  ii:.    yds.   masonry,   at    $13 |    42,505 

3  ■:'  !.    at    4.43    cts.    160,000 

Er  traveler 30,600 

25'j,    -      :      .  ririK.  at  $20.75        5,325 

Total     1238,330 

This  Is  equivalent  to  til*  |)er  i'h.  ft ;  and  the  weight  of  steel  was 
1,650  lbs.  per  lin.  ft. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  masonry  pedes^s  co«t  only  18%  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  viaduct- 
Cost  of  the  Marent  Viaduct.*— Ift  1884'  a  single  track  iron  viaduct 
was  built  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  across  Marent  Gulch  to  re- 
place a  timber  viaduct.  The  profile  area  of  this  viaduct  Is  95.700 
aq.  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  stringers,  and  the  length  of  the  viaduct 
is  800  ft.,  so  the  average  height  is  practically  96,000 -!- 800  =  120  ft. 
nearly.  It  has  two  towers,  each  20*  ft.  higti ;  two  towers  each  120 
ft.  high ;  and  four  short  bents. 

There  are  4  plate  girder  spans  at  the  ends,  each  30  f t.  ;  5  truss 
spans,  each  116  ft.  long;  girders  23  ft.  long  over  each  of  the  four 
towers.  The  foundation  piers  are  of  concrete,  of  which  there  was 
■644  en.  yds.  in  all.  Tlie  viaduct  contained  the  following  amount  of 
tt-on   and   steel : 

Lbs. 

Towens    and    bents 872,900 

5  decK  truss  spans. .... ". '. .'.'.. '. '. . '. '. '. '. . '. '.    466,700 

Floor    s>-stem .....;.::.:: iLi^lLli:    297,827 

4  plate  girder  spans.''. . ; . . ; ; ; ; ;  .•?!.??!. .      40,161 
Miscellaneous    :  •  ♦  ,.     8,962 

Totel.'^it  «,133  n>4'p'^'ftn^  ft 1,686,550 

This  la  equivalent  to  1J,5  lbs.  per.  «q.  ft,  of  iproflle  area. 
The   iron  work   cost   3.85   cts.   per   lb.   delivered   at  St.    Paul,   and 
the  "traffic  charges"   for  transporting  the  Iron  and  other  materials 
ftom;  St.  Paul,  at  1  ct.  per  ton  mile,  amounted  to  ?24,743. 

'  '*rhe  total  cost  was: 

Foundations    * ,,.,.$21,664.59 

Masonry 30,079.81 

Towers,   materials  and  labor...'., .'    49,188.44 

Superstructure,   materials  arid   labor...      36,593.94 

Timber,     floor ,.,......,        4,701.43  ^"t 

Painting 1,826.74  . 

Permanent     track. . '. 116.06 

Engineering    and    incidentals 9,085.15 

Permanent   track. 116.06 

Total     $153,362.16 

Traffic     charges 24,743.18 

Total,  at  ?222.63  per  lin  ft. ?178,105.34 

'Engineering-Contracting,  Dec.   2,   1908. 
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The  cost  of  erecting  the  towers  was  ?15,800,  and  of  erecting  the 
superstructure  (spans  and  floor)  was  ?6,500,  or  a  total  of  $22,300 
for  erecting  840  tons,  or  nearly  ?27  per  ton.  This  exceedingly  high 
cost  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  high  wages  and  to  working  in  the 
winter.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  due  to  the  usual  lazi- 
ness of  men  doing  "company  work." 

The  following  were  the  quantities  in  the  subgt^-ucture,  including 
the  abutments : 

Cu  yds. 

Rock    excavation 1,645 

Earth  excavation 3,689 

Concrete    544 

Cut  stone  masonry 722 

It  cost  $7,664  to  remove  the  old  wooden  viaduct,  which  con- 
tained 970,000  ft.  B.  M.,  or  about  $7.70  per  M.  for  removing  this 
timber. 

Skilled  labor  received  |3  to  $4.60  a  day.  The  cost  of  erecting 
and  removing  the  temporary  buildings  in  which  the  men  lived  was 
$2,700.  Depreciation  on  plant  was  estimated  at  $4,500.  Botli  these 
items  are  included  above. 

For  comparison,  the  following  weights  of  a  viaduct  of  the  same 
average  height  are  given  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Tyrrell.  The  weight  of  a 
single  track  railway  viaduct  120  ft.  high,  with  tower  bents  30  ft.  c. 
to  c,  and  intermediate  girder  spans  of  60  ft.  was: 

Wt.  per  lin.  ft. 

Spans     ....•••.■.•.•..•. 622  lbs. 

Bents 955   lbs. 

Traction  bracing. 324  lbs. 

Total    .......;•.. 1,941  lbs. 

Taking  the  cost  of  steel  in  place  at  3%  cts.  per  lb.  for  girders  and 
4  cts.  per  lb.  for  bents  and  bracing,  the  cost  per  lin.  ft.  is  $75  for 
the  steel.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  cost  of  the  concrete  pedestal 
piers. 

Cost  of  the  Old  Kinzua  Viaduct.— Mr.  Thomas  C.  Clark  gives  the 
following  data  relative  to  the  original  Kinzua  viaduct  built  in  1882: 

The  viaduct  was  2,050  ft.  long,  302  ft.  high  at  the  center,  and 
weighed  only  1,400  tons,  or  7.36  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  profile  area.  It 
was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  an  80  ton  consolidation  engine  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  3,000  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  Rough  calculations  froni 
a  small  profile  Indicate  that  the  profile  area  was  about  380,000  sq. 
ft.  below  the  base  of  rail.  The  viaduct  was  erected  by  a  gang  of  40 
men  in  4  mos.,  using  one  traveler.  The  iron  work  was  delivered 
at  only  one  end  of  the  ravine,  and  slid  down  along  a  trough  to  a 
point  below  the  traveler.  The  tower  girders  were  38%  ft.  long, 
and  the  intermediate  girders  61  ft.  long.  Mr.  Clark  claims  that 
the  first  American  viaduct  was  designed  by  C.  Shaler  Smith,  the 
viaduct  being  really  a  high  trestle  with  iron  posts.  Mr.  Clark,  in 
1870,  designed  the  first  modern  type  of  viaduct,  consisting  of  braced 
towers    supporting  Intermediate   girders. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  cost  of  erecting  the  Kinzua  viaduct  was 
less  than  $12  per  ton,   which  Is  equivalent  to  $16,800  for  erecting 
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the  entire  viaduct  This  does  not  agree  very  well  with  his  state- 
ment that  40  men  erected  U  In  4  mos.,  for  that  wovdd  b«  about  4,000 
man-days,  and  It  Is  not  likely  that  any  such  wages  at  ?4  a  day 
were  paid,  unless  the  height  at  which  the  men  worked  led  to  a  de- 
mand for  high  wages.  If  wages  averaged  $2.50  a  day,  the  lat>or 
cost  would  have  been  about  J 7  per  ton.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
same  viaduct  wa^  removed  In  1900  and  a  new  one  built  In  Its  place, 
the  cost  of  erection  (including  removal  of  the  old  viaduct)  being 
sriven  below. 

Cost  of  the  New  Kinzua  Viaduct.— Mr.  CR.  Grim  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data  about  the  Kinzua  viaduct  on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  in  Mc- 
Kean  County,  Pa.  It  was  built  in  1900  to  replace  an  Iron  viaduct 
built  19  years  before.  The  viaduct  Is  2,053  ft.  long,  rests  on  the 
old  piers,  and  has  20  towers,  ranging  from  30  to  285  ft.  high  from 
masonry  to  base  of  rail,  and  has  a  profile  area  of  about  380,000  sq. 
ft.  below  the  base  of  rail.  ,.      ,  , 

The  weight  of  the  deck  sxmns  Is  638  tons,  and  that  of  the  towers 
Is  2,715  tons,  total  3,353  tons,  iwo  travelers  were  used,  working 
from  opposite  ends.  Each  traveler  spaned  a  clear  space  of  160  ft., 
having  an  old  tower  In  the  middle.  The  work  of  removing  the 
old  viaduct  and  erecting  the  new  one  consumed  4  mos.,  with  a  force 
of  about  120  men  at  10  hrs.  a  day.  Charging  the  entire  cost 
against  the  new  viaduct,  and  assuming  that  wages  averaged  $2.50 
a  day,  the  labor  cost  would  be  about  $30,000  or  |9  per  ton.  The 
weight  was  about  17.6  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  profile  area. 

Weight  of  a  Steel  Viaduct — A  single  track  steel  viaduct  was  built 
in  1904  near  Paoli,  Ind.,  for  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville Ry.  It  is  870  ft.  long,  and  87  ft.  high  in  the  center.  It  has  2 
abutments  and  36  small  pedestal  piers,  four  under  each  tower.  The 
abutments  are  60  ft.  high.  The  pedestal  piers  are  3*4  ft.  square 
on  top  and  extend  down  to  solid  rock,  a  distance  of  3  to  12  ft.  below 
the  ground.  There  are  4,300  cu.  yds.  masonry  in  piers  and  abut- 
ments,  and    1,091.000   lbs.   steel   and  cast  Iron   in  the  viaduct. 

Data  on  Riveting  a  Viaduct. — In  the  construction  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Viaduct,  there  were  18,869  seven-eighths  inch  ilvets  driven 
in  the  field.  The  average  day's  work  for  a  gang  of  4  men  was 
192  rivets.  The  best  day's  work  was  315,  all  hand  driven.  The 
defective   rivets  amounted  to  less  than   2  per   cent. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Pedestals  for  a  Steel  Viaduct. — The  viaduct  was 
410  ft.  long  with  towers  30  ft.  high  on  the  Canadian  Northern  On- 
tario Ry.  The  concrete  work  consisted  of  10  x  10  x  4 -ft.  footings 
carrying  pedestals  5x5  ft-  on  top  with  sides  battered  1  in  12  to 
meet  the  footings.  The  tops  of  the  pedestals  were  all  at  the  same 
elevation  but  their  height  varied,  the  highest  being  18  ft.  above 
tops  of  footing.  The  pedestals  were  cored  for  anchor  bolts.  The 
total  amount  of  concrete  In  the  work  was  711  Vj  cu.  yds.,  of  which 
298%  cu.  yds.  were  In  the  footings  and  405  cu.  yds.  were  in  the 
pedestals.  The  concrete  was  a  1-2  %-4  mixture,  taking  1  1/2  bbls. 
cement  for  the  footings;  and  a  1-214-4  mixture,  taking  l\i  bbls. 
csment  for  the  pedestals.     Altogether   3,350   bags  of  cement  were 
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used  for  the  711%  cu.  yds.  of  concrete,  including  44  bags  for  the 
1-2  mortar  top  dressing  and  15%  bags  for  washing,  plastering,  etc. 
Excavation. — The  pits  for  tlie  footings  were  12  ft.  square  car- 
ried down  into  hard  clay  through  5  or  6  ft.  of  sand  and  clay  and  a 
1-ft.  layer  of  driftwood.  The  average  depth  of  pit  was  11%  ft, 
the  maximum  depth  15.2  ft.  The  material  was  handled  by  a  horse- 
power derrick,  consisting  of  a  guyed  mast  and  a  boom  set  at  45°. 
The  bucket  was  lifted  by  a  double  purchase  block,  the  fall  of  the 
line  being  carried  to  a  pulley  set  a  few  feet  to  one  side,  of  the  mast 
and  thence  to  a  whiffletree.  This  gave  enough  side  pull  on  the 
boom  to  swing  the  bucket  clear  of  the  excavation.  To  hold  the 
boom  fixed  during  hoisting  and  lowering,  a  line  from  the  end  was 
carried  to  the  far  side  of  the  excavation  and  operated  by  one  man. 
One  man  drove  the  horse.  Two  %-cu.  yd.  buckets  were  employed, 
one  being  filled  as  the  other  was  being  dumped.  There  were  1,127 
cu.  yds.   of  excavation  which  cost  as  follows : 

Items.  Total.  Per  cu.  yd. 

General    expenses    ?194  $0,172 

Foreman,    35    days  at   $3 105  0.093 

Labor,    323   days   at    $1.60 517  0.458 

Horse,  26  days  at  $2 53  0.046 

Totals     ?868  $0,769  .  ,..^",^ 

Forms. — The  forms  for  the  footings  were  rough  2-In.  lumber 
braced  to  the  pit  walls.  The  pedestal  forms  were  made  of  2-in. 
dressed  lumber.  Five  sets  were  made.  Each  form  was  made  16 
ft  high  and  was  added  to  at  the  bottom  for  the  taller  pedestals 
and  cut  off  for  the  shorter  pedestals,  which  were  built  last.  Two 
sides  of  each  form  were  built  In  panels  or  units,  and  the  two  other 
sides  were  built  up  board  by  board  as  the  concreting  progressed. 
The  solid  panel  sides  were  held  together  by  two  wire  ties  every  3  ft. 
in  height ;  one  tie  every  3  ft.  held  the  other  two  sides.  These  ties 
were  No.  9  g.ige  wire  looped  around  studs  and  tightened  by  twist- 
ing.    There  were  also  core  forms  for  the  anchor  bolts,  each  a  box 

4  ft.   long,   6  Ins.    square  on   top  and    5%   ins.    square  on  the  bot- 
tom.   The  "coBt  ot  the  forms  was  as  follows :  '  «' 

Lumber —  >  ,;         .  Total.. .  Per  CU.1S4. 

7,000  ft.    B.    M.   2-ln.  derrlok  «t  .119   per  M $133oj  >'   '■  -'' 

2,000  ft  B.  M.   2-in.  rough  at^l8  per  M M.^, 

750  ft  B.  M.   2x4-ln.   scantling ,      14  ^ 

Cartage,   $2.50  per  M.   ft ; )    '§4^ 

Anchor  bplt   boxes,   etc. 10  ,; 

—  —    it; 

Totals    $217  .  . -j 

Deduct  salvage  $10 $207  $  Oi89 

■».<> 
"Wire,   Ties,  Nails —    ,  ^gj. 

5  rolls  No.  9  at  3  cte. $   12  .,,  ' 

200  Iba  wire  nails  at  $2.50 5  '  ^ 

_     .     . .        ; '  i  _     ■   .  '.ri^.'-) 

Totals    . . :. $  17  '^6':^^4 
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Caxpent*--    ''^  -ilivs  at   «"  "n  T;  . .  . . 170 

Helpers-  :  6T 

Tor^.^    .%nT  w...„ 

Ofaad  totals ..'1361,  |0.BO7 

Concrete. — ^Th6  concrete  -was  mixed  by  hand  on  ^boards"  set  close 
to  the  iners  and  was  shoveled  directly  inta  the  forms.  The  mate- 
rials were  transported  to  the  boards  In  wheelbarroirs.  A  gun;?  of 
1-  -foreman,  5  barrowmen.  «  mixers  and  1  man  in  tlie  form  aver- 
aged 25%  cu.  yds.  per  day,  or  a  little  over  2  cu.  yds.  per  man 
worlung.  The  maximum  day's  worlc  was  3&  cu.  yds.  with  16  men. 
The  concrete  was  deposited  moderately  wet  and  the  mortar  was 
spaded  to  the  surface.  The  top  3  ins.  of  the  pedestals  was  built 
of  1-2  mortdr.  The  exposed  surface  of  the  piers  was  washed  with 
a  "thin  cement  grout ;  about  1  bag  of  cement  was  required  for  25 
Bit.  ^ds.  <Jf  surface.  One  man  covered  TU^  sq.  yds.  prt-  hour,  using 
an  ordinary  whiteWatti  brusftb  Tfce  cost  ot  the  cttncr^et  -work  was 
as  follows:'  •   ^.-.r"  ^•■.'<.<'    :•.!-••:-    .'•:  ■■•,,■>...<  --    . 

Ifater'als —  Per  cu.  yd. 

Hi  cu.  vrts.   TObhl*.  stnin#  itt  -*0.8.> f  0.  ?07 

555  cu.-'-     ^    -^       •             -    ?1.S75 1.463 

290   cu.                                             0.510 

840    bbl-                                        2.121 

'"'artage  at  io  cis.   p«r   :'i>i fi.l63 

Totals   . . . . ."  :.\. '  ;    4.464 

Labor — 

Foreman.  28  days  at  ?4 ?1 ::  %  0.157 

Laborers,   343   days  at   $1.75 •  v  ■  0.843 

Totals     ^  7  i  :  5   1.000 

General   Expenses. — General   expenses  jWere  as  follows: 

Superintendence    .;.' .1 1 ..:.;..  :^. ^239. 50 

General   labor    ...  .. ->....  .^.i. •     78,40 

Interest  and  depreciation  ojx  pjaiit  toolsJ..     70.50 

Total ...i -...1388.40 

This  gives  a  charge  of  27.3  cts.  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
There  were  lilso  the  following  item's  of  cost: 

24  M.  ft.  B.  M.   6xS-in.  hemlock  at  S20 $480 

Labor  backfilling  piers 162 

Platforms,    runways,    etc 69 

Total    ....._....,',., , $768 

We  can  summaiiza  the  (wst  of ,^ncrete  work  as  follows: 
v  .    .••).^i-;  >r;  .:  Percu-yd. 

General  expenses   (^4    of  $388) $0,273 

Platforms,   runways,   etc    0.097 

Forms    0.507 

Labor     1.000 

Materials    ,..(.  .^;.».^,,.,. ,....   4.464 

Total .... ; $6,341 

Mr.  J.  H.   Ryckerman  is  authority  for  the  above  data. 
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Cost  of  Abutments  and  Pedestal  Piers,  Lonesome  Valley  Viaduct. 

— Mr.  Gustave  R.  Tuska  gives  the  following  on  the  concrete  sub- 
structure of  the  Lonesome  Valley  Viaduct,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
There  were  two  U-shaped  abutments  and  36  concrete  pedestal  piers 
made  of  a  light  limestone  that  deteriorates  rapidly  when  used  for 
masonry.  Derricks  were  not  needed  as  would  have  been  the  case 
with  masonry  piers,  and  colored  labor  at  Jl  for  11  hrs.  could  be 
used.  The  piers  were  made  4  ft.  square  on  top,  from  5  to  16  ft. 
high,  and  with  a  batter  of  1  in.  to  the  foot.  The  abutments  aver- 
age 26  ft.  high,  26  ft.  long  on  the  face,  with  wing  walls  27  ft. 
long;  the  wall  at  the  bridge  seat  is  5  ft.  thick,  and  the  wing  walla 
are  3%  ft.  wide  on  top.     Batters  are  1  in.  to  the  foot. 

The  forms  were  made  of  2-in.  tongued  and  grooved  plank,  braced 
by  posts  of  2  X  10-in.  plank  placed  3  ft.  c.  to  c.  for  the  abutments, 
and  at  each  corner  for  the  piers.  At  the  corners  one  side  was 
dapped  into  the  other,  so  as  to  prevent  leakage  of  cement.  The 
posts  were  braced  by  batter  posts  from  the  earth.  For  the  piers  a 
square  frame  was  dropped  over  the  forms  and  spiked  to  the  posts. 
The  abutment  forms  were  built  up  as  the  concreting  progressed. 
The  north  abutment  forms  were  made  in  sections  6  ft.  high,  held  by 
%-In.  bolts  buried  in  the  concrete.  The  lower  sections  were  re- 
moved and  used  again  on  the  upper  part  of  the  work,  thus  saving 
plank.  The  inside  of  forms  was  painted  with  a  thin  coat  of  crude 
black  oil.     The  same  form  was  used  for  several  piers. 

The  concrete  was  1:2:5,  the  barrel  being  the  unit  of  measure, 
making  about  %  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  per  batch.  The  mortar  was 
mixed  with  hoes,  but  shovels  were  used  to  mjx  in  the  stone.  By 
passing  the  blade  of  a  shovel  between  the  form  and  the  concrete, 
the  stone  was  forced  back  and  a  smooth  mortar  face  was  secured. 
Rammers  welshing  30  to  40  lbs.  were  used  for  tamping.  Two  days 
after  the  completion  of  a  pier  the  forms  were  removed.  The  con- 
crete was  protected  from  the  sun  by  twigs,  and  was  watered  twice 
a  day  for  a  week.  It  was  found  by  actual  measurement  that  1  cu. 
yd.  of  concrete  (1:2:5),  the  ingredients  being  measured  in  barrels, 
consisted  of  I14  bbls.  of  Atlas  cement,  10  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  26% 
cu.  ft.  of  stone.  The  total  amount  of  concrete  was  926  cu.  yds.  of 
which  two-thirds  was  In  the  two  abutments.  The  work  was  done 
(In  1894)  by  contract,  for  |7  per  cu.  yd.,  cement  costing  ?2.80  per 
bbl.,  sand  30  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  wages  |1  a  day.  A  slight  profit 
was  made  at  this  price.  A  gang  of  15  men  and  a  foreman  would 
mix  and  lay  about  40  cu.  yds.  in  11  hrs.  when  not  delayed  by 
lack  of  materials.  The  cost  of  making  the  concrete,  with  wages  at 
Jl   a  day,  was: 

Cents  per 
cu.  yd. 

1  man  filling   sand   barrels  and   handling  water 2.7 

2  men  filling  rock  barrels   5.4 

4  men    mixing    sand    and    cement 10.6 

4  men  mixing  stone  and  mortar.  . .  . 10.6 
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Centa  per 
cu.  yd. 

2  men  wheeling  concrete 5.8 

1  man   spreading  concrete  In  place    2.7 

1  man    tamping    2.7 

Total    labor    40.0 

1  foreman   at    |2 6.0 

Total  exclusive  of  forms    46.9 

If  wages  had  been  $1.50  a  day  instead  of  $1,  the  labor  cost  would 
have  been  68  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Cost  of  Paint.— Mr.  Walter  G.  Berg,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  R.  R.,  gives  the  following  on  painting  iron  railway 
bridges : 

Oxide  of  Iron, 

6%    lbs.  oxide  of  Iron,   at   1  ct |0.06 

5/6  gal.  (6 V4  lbs.)   raw  linseed  oil,  at  56  cts. 0.47 

Cost  of  1  gal.  of  paint   JO. 53 

Red  Lead. 

20   lbs.    red  lead,  at   5   cts Jl.OO 

%   gal.    (5%   lbs.)   raw  linseed  oU,  at  56  cts 0.42 

Cost  of  1    gal  of  paint    J1.42 

Graphite. 

3  %  lbs.  graphite  paste,  at  12  cts. $0.45 

%    gal.   boiled   linseed  oil,   at   59   cts 0.45 

Cost   of   1    gal.    of   paint    .■ $0.90 

Weight  and  Surface  Area  of  Steel  Bridges. — Mr.  C.  E.  Fowler. 
Chief  Engineer  Youngstown  Bridge  Co.,  gives  a  table  of  the  weights 
of  Iron  highway  and  single  track  bridge  trusses,  and  the  corre- 
sponding areas  of  metal  requiring  painting,  as  determined  "by 
actual  calculation  in  a  large  number  of  cases."  I  find  by  a  study 
of  the  tables  that  they  can  be  very  simply  expressed  In  rules  or 
formulas,  as  follows:  For  a  highway  bridge  divide  the  weight  of 
metal  in  pounds  by  7  to  get  the  area  of  metai  surface  in  square 
feet.  This  applies  to  highway  bridges  16  ft  wide,  calculated  for  a 
floor  load  of  90  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  for  all  spans  from  40  to  300  ft.  For 
a  single  track  railway  bridge,  divide  the  weight  of  metal  In  pounds 
by  12  to  get  the  area  of  metal  surface  in  square  feet. 

The  weight  in  pounds  of  metal  in  a  highway  bridge  is  found  by 
adding  50  to  2  times  the  span  in  feet  and  multiplying  this  sum  by 
the  span  in  feet.  Expressed  in  a  formula  this  rule  is  w  =  L  (2  L  -\- 
50). 

The  weight  in  pounds  of  metal  in  a  single  track  railway  bridge 
Is  found  by  adding  400  to  4.8  times  the  span  In  feet  and  multiply- 
ing this   sum  by  the   span   in   feet,      m?  =  I,  (4.8  1/ +  400). 

Cost  of  Painting  a  Howe  Truss  Bridge. — The  bridge  was  painted 
with  two  coats  of  paint  costing  $1  per  gallon.  One  gallon  covered 
133  sq.  ft.,  two  coats  thick,  and  a  painter  averaged  166  sq.  ft.,  two 
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coats  thick,   per   10   hrs.,   or    332    sq.   ft.   of  one  coat  per  day.      Tlte 
cost  was,,  therefore,   as  follows : 

Cts.  per        Cts.  per 
''.'.....  sq.   ft.  sq.  yd. 

Paint,   two-  coats ....■..........•.■••. 0.75  6.8 

Labor  painting,  two  coats  (17%  cts.  per  hr.)  . . . . .  .1.15  10.3 

Total- 1.90  17.1 

Cost  of  Painting  6  R.  R.  Bridges.— Three  epan«  pin-iconnected 
Eratt  truss  bridges,  each  145  ft.  long,  ,14  ft  wide  and  30Mj  ft.  high, 
were  painted  with  one  coat  at  a  cost  of  $48  per  span  for  labor.  One 
span  required  35  gals,  of  asphaltum .  paint  costing  65  cts.  per  gal. 
The  other,  spans  recQived  2.7  gals,  of  .carbon  paint  each,  at  $1.S0 
per  gallon. 

A  riveted  Pratt  truss  bridge,  94  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide  and  20  ft. 
high  was  given  one  coat  of  black  carbon  paint,  23  gals.,  at  ?1.50 
per  gat  'The  labor  was  ?40;      ;,;;':',',  .;,,,','f  ;"^^'(^°- ' 

A  double-intersection  riveted  lattice  truss  bridge,  96  ft.  long,  14 
ft.  wide  and  20  ft:  high,-  was  repainted  with  one  coat  of  carbon 
paint,  26  gals.,  at  $1.50  per  gal.     The  labor  cost  ?46. 

A  single  intersection  lattice  truss  highway  bridge  (20-ft.  road- 
way and  two  8-fL  sidewalks)* .  106  ft.  long,  was  .painted  with  one 
coat  of  black  carbon  paint,  35  gals.,  at.|1.25  jper  gal,  The  l^bor 
cost  $59.        1  -  i     ■ 

Cost  of  Painting  6  R.  R.  Brldqes  and  2  Viaducts. — Mr.  O.  E. 
Selby,"  Iri  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1897,  has  a  paper  on  the  cost  of 
painting  tjie  L-ouisviHe  and  Jeffersonville  Bridge  across  the  Ohio 
River.  The  work  .was.  begun  .June  3,  and  finished  Aug.  7.  1895. 
There  was  practically  no  traffic  over  the  bridge  during  the  work, 
which,  of  course,  lessened  the  post  of  painting ;  and  the  iron  being 
new  required  ho  great  amqiint  of  cleaning.  The  force  averaged 
about  50  men  with  1  foreman,'  1  assistant  foreman  and  1  time- 
keeper. The  men  were  mostly  ordinary  bridge  men,  erectors  and 
carpenters,  and  were  paid  $2  a  day  of  10  hrs.  Some  few  men  paint- 
ing sidewalk  railings  and  other  parts  not  hazardous  were  paid  $1.56 
a  day.  The  paint  was  oxide  of  Iron,  and  was. used  just  as  it  came 
from  the  barrel,  except  for  a  little  occasional  thinning,  equivalent 
to  about  %  gal.  per  bbK  of  p^iht.  The  cost  oif  the  paint  was  67 
cts.  per  gal.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with  flat  brushes 
c&sting  $7.50  per  doz.,  of  which  19  doz.  were  used ;  4  doz.  steel 
brushes  and  13  doz,  whisk  brooms  were  used  for  cleaning  the  iron. 
The  total  cost  of  th^  work  was:  Paint,  $3,769  ;  labor,  $4,427  ;  equip- 
ment, $301;  accident  Insurance,  $200;  total,  $8,697  distributed  as 
follows: 

Jeffersonville    Approach    (Viaduct)    and    Sp*fti;^.,:il     (4,271    Ft- 
■  Liong;  1,762  Tons).                                  ;    ,,j  oOh  -•  Per  ton. 
0.62  gallon  iron  oxide  paint. ....  «tri(« •«»!<••  •$^•42 
Lalaor.  $2  per  10  hrs.   .  .^, .,,  ,p. ,.. ..,..,...    0.51 

Total  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.. .....;./.';'.' .$0,93 

Total  per  lin.  ft ...... $0.38 
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This  Jeffersonville  approach  Is  a  viaduct  having  an  average 
height  of  40  ft.  and  a  length  of  4,063  ft.,  all  single  track,  except 
1.000  fL,  which  is  double  track.  Span  No.  1  is  single  track,  209 
ft.  c.  to  c.  The  Jeffersonville  approach  had  previously  been  painted 
with  one  coat  in  October,  1S92.  The  work  of  which  costs  are  above 
given  consisted  in  going  over  the  viaduct,  cleaning  and  painting 
all  spots  where  rust  had  formed;  then  after  this  had  dried  the 
whole  viaduct  was  given  one  coat, 

Louisville  Approach  (2,585  FL  Long;  1,012  Toas).     Per  ton. 

0.90  gallon  paint,  first  coat ...?0.61 

0.58  gallon  paint,  Second  coat 0.39 

Labor  on  first  coat    0.72 

Labor  on   second  coat. 0.38 

Total  per  ton    $2.10 

Total   per  lin     ft $0.82 

This  Louisville  approach  Is  2,585  ft.  long,  single  track,  and  has 
an  average  height  of  45  ft.  It  had  been  erected  a  year  before  it 
was  painted,  and  had  never  been  painted  before.  It  received  two 
coats  throughout. 

Bridge  Spans  Nos.   5  and  6    (Each  338  ft.   c.  to.  c.  ;  Total  Weight 
665   Tons).  Per  ton. 

0-86   gallon   paint,  first  coat. $0.44 

0.44  gallon  paint,  second  coat 0.30 

Labor  on  first  coat 0.47 

Labor  on  second  coat    0.35 

Total   per   ton   of   2,000    lbs $i.r.t> 

Total  per  lin.  ft >  : . '  ; 

Bridge  Spans  Nos.  2,  3  and  4    (Each  Span  546 Vj   ft.   c.   to  c;  Total 
2,768    Tons).  Per  ton. 

0.50  gallon    paint,   first  coat ?o.33 

0.32   gallon  paint,    second  coat ".-'2 

Labor  on  first  coat    •', Z2 

Labor  on  second  coat d.Zl 

Total  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs 51.09 

Total  per  ILn.   ft......... $1.84 

All  these  bridge  spans  were  single  track,  erected  about  a  year 
before  they  were  painted.  All  the  iroh  had  had  a  shop  coat  of  Itri- 
seed  oil.  All  the  spans  were  given  two  coats  of  paint  throughout, 
except  the  inside  of  the  top  chords  and  end  posts  which  received 
only  one  coat,  as  it  was  believed  that  this  one  coat  in  sudh  a  pro- 
tected location  would  outlast  the  two  coats  on  exposed  york. 

Spans  Nos.  5  and  6  were  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  1893.  while 
the  other  and  longer  spans  were  erected  a  year  later,  so  that  the 
rustier  condition  of  Nos.  5  and  6  may  account  for  their  taking 
more  paint 

The  labor  cost  of  painting  5,700  lin.  ft.  of  sidewalk  railings  was 
$390,  or  $6.85  per  100  ft  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
paint,  which  was  a  small  ItCTn.  Half  of  this  railing  was  a  lattice 
railing  4  ft.  high  ;  the  other  half  was  a  gas  pii)e  railing  consisting 
of  two  lines  of  li4-in.  gas  pipe. 
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Cost  of  Painting  50  Plate  Girder  Bridges. — Mr.  W.  J.  Wilgrus 
gives  the  following  data  on  tlie  cost  of  repainting  33  steel  bridges 
on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  in  1896-8.  The 
bridges  were  originally  painted  with  two  coats  of  "patent  paint" 
that  had  failed  within  a  year.  The  following  costs  include  clean- 
ing with  wire  brushes,  and  repainting  with  one  coat  of  asphaltum- 
varnish  paint  made  of  4  lbs.  lampblack  ground  in  pure  raw  lin- 
seed oil,  %  gal.  genuine  asphaltum  varnish,  %  gal.  pure  boiled 
linseed  oil,  and  %  gal.  drying  'japan.  This  paint  cost  60  to  80  cts. 
per  gal.,   and  1  gal.  covered   350   sq.   ft.     Labor  cost   ?2   a  day. 

The  calculation  of  the  exposed  areas  of  many  of  the  plate  girder 
bridges  showed  that  there  were  100  sq.  ft.  for  every  ton  of  2,000 
lbs. 

Cost  of  Painting  50  Plate  Girder  Spans   (Av:  Length,  74  f t. ;  Total 
Weight,  1,884  Short  Tons).  Per  ton. 

0.30  gal.  paint   $0,175 

Labor  cleaning  and  painting 0.340 

Total  per  ton    ?0.515 

Cost  of  Painting  5  Truss  Spans  (Av.  Length,  155  ft.  ;  Total  Weight, 
638   Tons).  Per  ton. 

0.39   gal.   paint    $0,235 

Labor  cleaning  and  painting 0.490 

Total  per  ton    $0,725 

Cost  of  Painting  11   Spans   of  a  Viaduct    (Total  Length,    706  ft. ; 
Height.  88  ft.;  Weight,  342  Tons).  Per  ton. 

0.48    gal.    paint    $0.39 

Labor   cleaning  and  painting    0.60 

Total  per  ton $0.99 

Cost  of  Cleaning  and  Painting  10  Bridges.^ — Mr.  E.  D.  Graves 
gives  the  following  data  on  the  painting  of  light  double  triangular 
trusses  in  bridge  spans  from  80  to  136  ft,  the  total  length  being 
1,000  ft  painted  In  the  summer  of  1897.  The  steel  work  had  re- 
ceived one  shop  coat  of  iron  oxide  paint,  and  had  been  in  place 
one  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  surfaces  was  found  to  be  scaled 
off  and  rusted.  The  surfaces  were  scraped  with  a  steel  scraper  or 
brushed  with  a  steel  wire  casting-brush.  The  dust  was  removed 
with  a  whisk  broom,  and  one  coat  of  No.  38  Detroit  Graphite  paint 
applied,  costing  $1.10  per  gallon,  delivered.  The  floor  beams  and 
bottom  chords  being  most  likely  to  rust,  were  painted  a  second  coat. 
The  foreman  received  $3.50  per  day,  and  had  8  to  12  men,  at  $1.75. 
These  men  were  mostly  laborers,  except  a ,  few ,  bridge  men  for  the 
top  work.     The  cost  was  as  follows  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. : 

Cost  of  First  Coat —  :    .!    •      .        Per  ton. 

0.94   gal.   first   coat   on    202    tons.... .$1.04 

Labor   cleaning  and   painting   202   tons 1.44 


Total  per  ton,   one  coat $2.48 
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Cost  of  Second  Coat  (Bottom  Chord  and  Floor  Beams) ^ 

Per  ton. 

0.35  gal.   second  coat  on   100   tons I0.3S 

Labor  painting  second  coat  100  tons 0.58 


Total  per  ton  of  bottom  chord  and  beams.|0.96 

The  total  cost  of  paint  and  labor  was  $598,  or  nearljr  60  cts.  per 
lin.  ft.  of  bridge. 

Cost  of  Painting  iS  Bridgea  and  t  Vieulucta. — Mr.  C.  D.  Purdon 
gives  the  following  data:  These  bridges  were  new  and  painted 
with  two  coats  of  red  lead.  They  had  received  one  coat  of  oil  at 
the   shop. 

Cost  per  ton 

Paint.      Labor.      Total. 
Two  deck  girders,  each  54  ft    (34.3  ton8),,|0.80         |1.34         |2.14 

Pratt  truss.   103  ft.    (62.9  tons) 0.58  1.45  2.03 

Pratt  truss.   180  ft.    (161.4  tons) 0.82  1.27  2.09 

Six  deck  girders,  each  54  ft.   (105.2  tons)..    0.65  1.12  1.77 

Iron  viaduct;  two  64  ft.,  two  48  ft.  and  two 

32    ft.    decli   girders    (182.4    tons) 1.40  0.76  2.16 

Iron  viaduct,  eight  64  ft,  and  seven   32   ft 

spans   (471   tons)    1.00  0.66  1.66 

Pratt  truss,  dbl.  track,  150  ft   (228.7  tons)    0.51  1.17  1.68 

The  summary  of  the  amount  of  lead  and  oil  used  on  the  above 
bridges   is   as   follows : 

Per  ton ■ 

Lba  Gala 

of  lead.  of  oiL 

Declc    girders    (139.5    tons) 6.08  0.48 

Single  traclr  trusses  ^224. 3  tons)    7.12  0.56 

Viaducts    (653.3    tons)     ..13.80  0.44 

Summary   of   all    (l;£45:e   tons) 10.10  0.42 

Judging  from  the  amount  of  paint  used,  a  truss  bridge  takes 
1.2  times  as  much  paint  per  ton  as  a  plate  girder,  and  a  viaduct 
takes  2.3  times  as  much  as  a  plate  girder.  This  is  confirmed  on  p. 
560. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  and  painting  17  spans  over  the  Arkansas 
River  is  as  follows :  These  bridges  received  two  coats  of  red  lead 
and  oil,  liaving  been  originally  painted  with  iron  oxide  which  was 
first  cleaned  off.  The  cost  of  cleaning  off  the  old  paint  is  included, 
and  almost  equaled  the  cost  of  applying  the  first  coat  of  red  lead. 

Cost  of  9  Spans  (153  Ft ;  Weight  810.6  Tons). 

Per  ton. 

7  lbs.   red  lead   $0.49 

Labor     C.58 

Second    coat 

2.3   lbs.    red  lead 0.17 

Labor     0.25 

Total  per   ton    ?1.49 
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CoiA'bf  8  Sp^ns '(Three,  253  Ft. ;  Four,  162  ft.;  One 
•••Drkw,    370    Ft.;    Total   Weight,    1,451.2    Tons), 

First  corat-^         .  Per  ton. 

6    lbs.    red   lead    $0.4  2 

Labor     fv»    ^-^^ 

Second  coat —  u(;  ..o  i.^.j    .  .;  Iajjox 

1.9  lbs.  red  lead 0.15 

Liabor     ..,..._;,*'. «Wtt  .H  *.  .V-.U-4-.  i<*.;i.v^  0.26 

Total  per  ton   .'$i.37 

,  TJie  average  of  the  above  17,  spans  was:  6.42  lbs.  of  lead  and 
.0.23  gal.  of  oil  per  ton  for  the  first  coat;  2.04  lbs.  of  lead  and  0.074 
gal.  of  oil  per  ton  for  the  second  coat.  .   ,,  : 

The  cost  of  repainting  13  spans  with  two  coats  of  iron  oxide 
yjfas  as  follows : 

— Gallons-—-  - — — Cost  per  ton— — 
Paint.  OIL  1  Paint.  Labor.  Total. 
200-ft.     deck    truss    and     two     50-ft.        '   :  J' i  ■    .v     ^ 

girders,  dbl.  track    (475.6  tons) ...  .128    •   «0''fO:'20   ^0.62      $0.82 

Pony   lattice,    92y2    ft.    (115   tons) 30       10       OiSl        0.83        0.64 

Three  through  spans,   150  ft.  and  302        '  '       '    - 

ft.    draw    span    (656.7   tons) ..  .385     122        0.86  "0,;68  ■    '«.99 

Three  through   spans,    150   ft.    (313.3    •  •  •  -    •      i-''"'L  '  ' '  '   ^ 

tons) :. ..;.....  ....184'- 1   4l5"i''^0.fc#'    "0iK4       0.-92 

Three    through   spans,    150    ft.    (297.6 

tons)      ...,.!.<«.. ',.^ .130       80     .0.28       0.54    .f. 8 2 

These  13  spans  had  originally  been  painted  witTi  iron  oxide  #nlcn 
was~not  cleaned  off  except  at  rusted  spots. 

It  "v^ill  be  noted  that  about  %  gal.  of  oil  was  used  to  thin  each 
gallon    of   paint.  .      , 

The  cost  of  repainting  ten  old  Tirldges  with  one  coat  ot\-V^^ 
oyl^^Q  was  as  follows:  T      ' 

«. ! '.  — Gallons Cost  per  ton 

Paint.   Oil.    Paint.  Labor.  Total. 

Double    track    truss,    126     ft      (176 

tons) '.......;.    75        25        ?0.19      ?0.55      $0.74 

Through    plate    girder,    50>-;ft.    (27.6 

tons)      15  31/f,      0.34        0.34        0.68 

Six  spans  deck  truss,   150   ft.    (696.5 

tons) ...^......■. .■..280        62  0.25        0.51        0.76 

Deck  plate  girder,   70  ft.    (30.4  tons)    12        ..  0.20        0.22        0.44 

Tht-ough   plate    girder,    47    ft.    (24.5 

tons)      . .17        ..  0.32        0.34        0.66 

.  TUes^,  10  spans  had  been  orj^io^lly  painted  "^itli  iron  oxide  which 
was  not  cleaned  off  except  at  rusted  spots. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  of  these  ten  spans  is  0.51  gal. 
of  paint  and  oil  per  ton,  for  one  coat  work. 

Cost  of  Cleaning  and  Painting  Four  Bridges,  St.  Louis. — Mr.  N. 
TV.  Eayers  gives  the  following  data  on  painting  railtray  bridges 
with  one  coat  of  carbon  paint.  This  paint  was  ground  especially 
for  the  bridge  work,  and  came  as  "semi-liquid"  talking  about  1  gal. 
of  oil  to  I  gal.-  of  '-'semi-liquid."     It  was  laid  on  thick. 

The  St.-  Louis  Merchants'  BridgB'  Is  double  track;  ihree  spans, 
each  of  517 1^^  ft.,  trusses  75  ft.  deep  at  center.  It  was  erected  In 
1800,  and  had  had  one  shop  coat  and  on6  coat  of  Iron  oxide  after 
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I 
erection.     The  metal  waa  very  rusty,  and  the  cost  of  cleaning  was 
quite  large,  but  could  not  be  separated  from  the  cost  of  painting. 
The  total  cost  of  cleaning  and  painting  these  three  spans  in  1895 
was  as  follows: 

493%   gals,  boiled  oil,  at   10.58 |  286.08 

552^   gals,   carbon  paint,  at  |1.26 690.62 

Sundry    supplies 69.96 

48      days'  labor,  at  $2.50 ^.•. .v.;-.'. .  120.00 

91.4  days'  labor,  at  ?2.25 205.65 

444.4  days'    labor,    at    12.00 .........  888.80 

51.5  days*   labor,  at   $1.00 51.50 


Total   12,312.61 

The  cost  per  lin.  ft.  was,  therefore,  $1.49,  and  0.69  gal.  of  paint, 
costing  93.3  cts.   per  gal.,  was  required  per  lin.  ft. 

The  Ferry  St.  Bridge  is  a  double  track  deck  span,  126  ft  resting 
on  iron  columns.  It  was  cleaned  and  painted  in  1895,  at  the  fol- 
lowing cost: 

32  gals,  boiled  oil,  at  $0.58 $  18.56 

22  gals,   carbon  paint,   at  $1.25 27.50 

Labor     97.70 


Total,  at  $1.14  per  lin.  ft. $143.76 

The  Angelica  St.  Bridge  is  a  through  plate  girder  bridge,  68-fL 
span,  having  a  total  painted  surface  of  6,250  sq.  ft.,  which  required 
1  gal.  of  paint  for  every  312%  sq.  ft.     The  cost  was  as  follows: 

10  gals,  boiled  oil.  at  $0.58 $   5.80 

10  gals,  carbon  paint,  at  $1.25 12.50 

Labor     22.00 

Total,  at  $6.5»  per  Hn.  ft.. ,$40.30 


The  Elevated  Structure,  Merchants'  Bridge,,  conslsta  of  steei  col- 
umns supporting  plate  girder  spans  of  28  to  35  ft.,  carrying  a 
double  track  railroad.  It  was  erected  and  painted  in  1890,  but  in 
1897  it  was  badly  rusted  and  was  repainted  at  a  contract  price  of 
57  cts.  per  ft  for  4,075  ft  The  actual  cost  to  the  contractor  was 
as  follows: 

Carbon    paint    and   oil,    one   coat $    748.13 

Labor  for  cleaning 657.67 

Labor  for  painting 628.74 


Total,  exclusive  of  foreman's  time.  .$2,034.54 

The  St  Louis  (Eads)  Bridge  was  repainted  In  1896.  It  consists 
of  three  arched  spans  of  a  total  length  of  1,524  ft,  carrying  a 
double  track  railway  on  the  lower  floor  and  a  highway  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  floor  beams  for  the  highway  are  the  struts  for 
the  wind  truss.  The  bridge  is  54  ft.  wide  out  to  out.  The  metal 
was  quite  rusty,  in  places,  requiring  chipping  to  remove  scale,  espe- 
cially  the  highway   floor  beams   exposed   to   locomotive   smoke.      It 
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■was  painted  with  one  coat.     The  cost  was ' fftfTtt  i]f6t'''tbri''iili8trlfctli'ed  " 

as  follows:  ■ '^'  '  "    "'■'■    '■^■"  '■   '  '  '    "^''^'    '  •- ^ 

'■  :    ■    .u  aninJ3.9l-.   ':       -        fr;Jot  odT 

675  gals,  boiled  oil,  at  fO.35 |    236.25ir.'i  an  eta-a 

650  gals,  carbon  paint,  at  $1.25.....:...       S12.50 

Sundry   supplies ,,- .«-,.  t,,.i . .-. .    r      52.55 

Labor,   130  days,    at    S2.50.„^ ■...';':',*.■,..  •       325.00' 
246  days,    at    $2.25.7V.  1'. .  r:V.  . . .       553.50 

i  955  ;da3rs,;  at    |2.00 1,910.00 

.  ,-.[\\        .../.,....  

't'otal,    at    52.55    per   lin.    ft $3,889.80 

Cost  of  Painting  Two  Railway  Bridges. — The  following'  data  on 
scraping  and  painting  two  railway  bridges  are  given  by  Mr.  A. 
S.  Markley.  The  bridges  were  both  painted  in  1896,  bridge  No.  1 
being  painted  during  the  summer  and  bridge  No.  2  during  October  . 
and  November.  •  The  structures  are  viaducts  with  lattice  columns 
and  lattice  struts  in  tpwers.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  iron 
In  bridge  No.  1  was  719;  In  bridge  No.  2  there  was  154  tons 
of  iron. 


Bridge  No.  1,  first  coat- 


-uhU-J.- 

Total.       Per  ton  iron. 


Red   lead,    3,560    lbs.,    at    $.049. .,-,..  ,$.174.44-  $0,242 

Boiled  oil.   177  gals.,  at  .40.  .......;.'.  1'    70.80  .098 

L.  black,   18  lbs.,  at  .085 .- u  ..^       1.53  .002 

Labor    .'  558.39  .776 


Total     $815.16  $1,118 

Bridge  No.  1,  second  coat — 

Red  lead,  2,395  lbs.,  at  $.049... $117.35  $0,163 

Boiled  oil,   160  gals.,  at   .40...........      64.00  .089 

L.   black,  55  lbs.,  at  .085 4.67  .006 

Labor 372.08  .517 


Total     $558.10  $0,775' 

■Bikd%'e'»y:%'fltBt  boat—  -''  ^'^-^ 

Red  lead,  500  lbs.,  at    $.049 $   24.50  $0,159 

B.  L.  oil,  ISVa  gal.s..  at  .40 7.40  .,048 

L.   black.   5   lbs.,   .085 ..43  .003 

Labor . .' 121.41  .7S8 


Tfe<t^- ' $153.74  $0,998 

!;aierroj  ,;r 

t Bridge  No:  Z,  second  coat —  ,  ,   ;^,;;,., 

Red  lead,  335  lbs.,  at  $.049 f'l«.41  $0,106 

'<  "5  3.  L.  oil,   17  gals.,  at  .40 6,80  .044 

:  ,•  L.  black,  10  Ibfi.,  at  .08% .8.5  .005 

..^.^Ijpr..,,., 89-90  -584 

'        '   'foW     $113.96  $0,739 
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,   Summary — 

-     ■  — ■ — Per  ton  iron. 

Bridge  1.  Bridge  2. 

T^abor     1.294  1.372 

Labor  and  material ;,-»   1.896      •  1.731 

Material ,.$0,602  |0.3&9 

Labor,  scraping     ,i     .194  .... 

Labor,  painting,    first   coat 776  .788 

Labor,  painting,   second  coat 517  .584 

Pounds  of  red  lead,  first  coat .  ...>     4.95  3.25 

Pounds  of  red  lead,  second  coat . .  r-;  ►i  55;      8.33  2.17 

•  Gallons  boiled  oil,  first  coat fc^-     .846  .120 

Gallons  boiled  oil,   second  coat... 'i-.     .222  .110 

Cost  of  Painting  Plate  Girders,  Truss  Bridges  and  Trestles  on  the 
C.  &  W.  M.  Ry.* — Table  XIX  gives  the  cost  of  painting  several 
bridges  on  the  Chicago  &  tVest  Michigan  Ry.  (Detroit,  Lansing  & 
Northern  R.  R.).  the  work  being  done  In  1894. 

Cost  of  Painting,  Cross- References. — For  further  data  consult 
the  indfex  under   "Painting." 

Cost  of  Bridge  Abutments.— ^Mr.  W.  A-  Rogers  gives  the  following 
data  relative  to  the  construction  of  bridge  abutments  on  the  C, 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. :  TKe  work  consisted  in  building  20  abutments 
for  10  four-track  plate  girder  bridges  over  street  crossings  in 
Chicago.  The  work  was  done  between  May  1  and  Oct.  1,  1S98,  In 
which  time  8,400  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  were  placed,  all  the  work 
being  done  by  company  labor.  The  forms  w^ere  made  of  2 -in. 
plank  and  6  x  6-in.  ppsts"  bolted  together  at  the  top  and  bottom 
with  %-in.  rods.  The  lumber  was  used  over  and  over  again.  When 
the  dressed  plank  becaihe  too  poor  for  the  face  it  was  used  for  the 
back.  The  concrete  was  1  Portland  cement,  3  gravel  and  4  to  4^ 
limestone  (crusher  run  up  to  3-in.  size.)  A  mortar  face  1%  ins. 
thick  was  built  up  with  the  rest  of  the  concrete.  The  concrete 
was  made  quite  wet,  and  each  man  rajnming  averaged  18  cu.  yds. 
a  day  rammed.  The  concrete  was  mixed  by  a  machine  of  the  Ran- 
some  tj-pe,  operated  by  a  12-hp.  portable  gasoline  engine.  The 
load  was  very  light  for  the  engine,  and  8  hp.  would  have  been 
sufficient.  The  engine  made  235  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
pulley  wheels  were  proportioned  so  that  the  mixer  made  12  revs, 
per  mln.  One  gallon  of  gasoline  was  used  per  hour,  and  the  mixing 
was  carried  on  day  and  night  so  as  not  to  give  the  concrete  time  to 
set.  The  time  required  for  each  batch  was  2  to  3  mins.,  and  about 
%  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  was  delivered  per  batch.  The  average 
output  was  70  cu.  yds.  per  10-hr.  shift,  with  a  crew  of  28  men; 
but  as  high  as  96  cu-  yds.  were  mixed  in  10  hrs.  The  concrete 
was  far  superior  to  tnand  mixed  concrete.  The  water  for  the 
concrete  was  measured  In  an  upright  tank  and  discharged  by  a 
pipe  into  the  mixer.  The  sand  and  stone  were  delivered  to  the 
mixer  in  wheelbarrows,  and  the  concrete  was  taken  away  in  wheel- 
barrows. No  derricks  were  used  at  all.  Each  wheelbarrow  of 
concrete  was  raised  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  top 
of  a  gallows  frame ;   olie  horse  and  a  driver  serving  for  this  raising. 

*  Engine  ering-Contractitiff,  June  13,  1906. 
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small  gasoline  hoisting  engine  vrould  have  been  more  satisfactory 
...an  the  horse  which  was  worked  to  Its  full  capacity.  After  the 
barrows  were  raised  (12  ft.),- they  were  wheeled  to  the  abutment 
forms  and  dumped.  The  empty  wheelbarrows  were  lowered  by 
hand,  by  means  of  a  ropa  paaslniT  over  a  sheave  and  provided  with 
a  counterweight  to  check  the  descent  of  the  barrow.  The  coat 
f  the  concrete  (built  by  compaoy  labor)  was  as  follows: 

Per  en.  yd. 

Ccanent,   gravel  and  pton«  delivered (3.28 

Material    in  forms    (used   many   times) », 11 

Carpenters   building   and    taking   down   forms 34 

Labor 1.18 

Total    per   cu.    yd. ?-t.91 

The  labor  cost  Includes  moving  the  plant  from  one  bridge  to  the 
next,  building  runways,  gasoline  for  engine,  oil  for  lights  at  night, 
and  unloading  materials  as  well  as  mixing,  delivering  and  ramming 
the  concrete.  Wages  were  $1.75  per  lO-hr.  day  for  laborers  and 
?2.50   for    carpenters. 

Data  on  Thirty-two  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Bridges 
(20  Highway  and  12  Railway),  Including  Yardage,  Cost,  Etc.* — An 
engineer  is  frequently  called  upon  to  estimate  the  probable  cost  of 
a  bridge  before  plans  are  drawn  for  the  structure.  In  such  cases 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  at  hand  the  cost  of  several  similar 
structures  as  a  guide  to  the  judgment.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have 
a  short  description  of  each  structure,  and  a  statement  of  the  quan- 
tities of  material  involved  in  Its  construction.  With  such  data  at 
hand  an  engineer,  even  though  somewhat  inexperienced,  is  not 
likely  to  go  far  wrong  in  his  preliminary  estimate  of  cost — ^his 
reconnaissance  estimate,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so. 

Valuable  as  such  records  of  cost  are  for  the  purpose  just  indi- 
cated, they  possess  an  additional  value  that  should  not  be  under- 
rated— namely,  as  a  guide  in  comparing  the  relative  economy  of  the 
designs  of  two  similar  bridges.  For  ttiis  latter  purpose  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  record  not  merely  of  the  total  yardage  of  con- 
crete in  each  bridge,  but  the  distribution  of  that  yardage  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  bridge.  The  yardage  in  the  arch  ring,  the 
yardage  in  the  spandrel  walls,  the  yardage  in  the  abutments,  and 
so  on,  should  be  given,  together  with  the  weight  of  steel  reinforce- 
ment in  each  of  these  groups  of  concrete  yardage.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  published  records  of  concrete  bridges  are  almost 
invariably  lacking  in  this  respect,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing records. 

In  this  connection,  a  word  as  to  what  every  record  should  con- 
tain. The  following  dimensions  should  be  given :  The  total  length 
of  the  bridge  over  all,  total  length  between  abutments,  length  of 
barrel  or  true  width  of  bridge,  width  of  floor  surface,  width  of 
road  way  or  carriage  way,  width  of  side  walks,  clear  span  of  arch 
and  rise,  thickness  at  crown  and  at  spring  line,  height  of  abut- 
ments and  piers  up  to  the  spring  line,  width  of  piers  at  spring  line, 
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width  of  abutments  at  base,  height  of  roadway  above  crown  of 
arch,  and  ditto  above  low  water. 

When  tlaese  dimensions  are  given,  accompanied  by  a  greneral 
description  of  the  type  of  bridge  and  a  detailed  tabulated  state- 
ment of  quantities,  the  reader  can  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of  its 
general  design. 

In  comparing  the  costs  of  any  two  concrete  bridges,  the  first  step 
should  be  to  ascertain  the  cost  per  lineal  foot  measured  between 
abutments.  If  there  are  several  arches  in  series,  the  same  holds 
true.  If  the  bridges  are  single  or  double  track  railway  structures 
a  direct  comparison  of  costs  is  then  possible,  but  if  they  are  high- 
way bridges,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cost  per  square  foot 
of  floor  area,  for  highway  bridges  differ  so  greatly  in  width.  This 
floor  area  should  not  be  estimated  for  the  total  length  of  the  bridge 
over  all,  but  only  for  the  length  between  the  abutments  of  the 
extreme  spans.  The  retaining  walls  of  highway  bridges  are  fre- 
quently mere  extensions  of  the  spandrel  walls,  and  it  is  deceptive  to 
Include  all  the  area  between  these  retaining  walls  as  floor  area, 
although  it  is  frequently  done.  The  fraction  of  a  yard  of  concrete 
per  sq.  ft.  should  be  stated.  Where  a  lar??e  main  arch  is  ap- 
proached on  each  side  by  a  number  of  small  arches  or  by  -a  con- 
crete trestle,  it  is  clear  that  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  may  often  be  charged  to*this  main  arch.  Hence  it  is  not 
good  practice  to  lump  both  the  main  arch  and  the  approaches  to- 
gether in  estimating  the  cost  per  lin.  ft.  or  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor.  Yet 
this  is  almost  invariably  done,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
records.  One  cost  per  lin.  ft  or  per  sq.  ft.  should  be  estimated 
for  the  main  span  or  spans,  and  a  separate  unit  cost  for  the 
approach  spans. 

The  live  loads  should  be  stated  aS  a  rule,  although  if  the  date  of 
construction  is  given,  together  with  the  type  of  bridge,  an  engineer 
can  readily  ascertain  what  was  the  prevailing  practice  as  to  load- 
ing at  tliat  time.  Since  nearly  all  the  bridges  recorded  in  this 
article  were  built  during  the  last  decade,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
state  the  loading. 

The  reader  should  note  the  fact  that  many  of  the  concrete 
railway  bridges  have  replaced  steel  bridges  and  that  in  nearly 
every  case  the  steel  bridge  was  approximately  20  years  old  when 
replaced.  These  steel  bridges  had  in  all  cases  become  too  light 
for  the  heavy  locomotives  and  cars.  So  far  as  the  past  is  con- 
cerned, ■  this  indicate*  a  depreciation  in  steel  railway  bridges  of 
about  5%  per  annum  in  America — a  fact  which  is  itself  worthy  of 
sober  thought  on  the  part  of  the  bridge' designer.  We  may  also 
add  In  this  connection  that  the  average  life  of  an  American  loco- 
motive is  not  far  from  this  same  20  years.    '  •       ■   '    ■y^-jrul  i-ii'. 

We  shall  first  give  the  records  of  materiaiis  6r 'B36t,^'i>r  ^^oth, 
of  20  highway  bridges,  as  completely  as  was  piosslble  to  secure 
them.  It  will  b6'  noted  that  for  the  usual  spans  of  arches  and 
heights  of  piers,  reinforced  concrete  highway  bridges  have  cost 
about  f4  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 
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Cost  of  25-ft.  Arch  for  Highway. — A  reinforced  concrete  highway 
bridge  wa«  built  in  1902  In  Wabash  county,  Ind.  It  is  an  arch  with 
a  span  of  25  ft.,  a  crown  thickness  of  8  ins.  and  a  roadway  16  ft. 
wide.  The  abutments  are  tied  together  by  steel  rods  buried  in  a 
concrete  pavement  below  the  bed  of  the  streain,  according  to  the 
Luten  method.  The  contract  price  was  only  $57S,  which  Is  equiva- 
lent to  $23  per  lln.  ft.,  or  11.44  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor.  This  price  bears 
testimony  to  the  economy  of  the  design. 

Cost  of  45-ft.  Arch  for  Highway. — A  reinforced  concrete  highway 
bridge  was  built  in  1902  over  the  River  Dcs  Peres,  Forest  Park, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  a  single  arch  span  of  45  ft.,  with  a  rise  of 
12  ft.,  and  a  width  of  46  ft.  out  to  out.  The  abutments  are  8  ft. 
high  to  the  spring  line.  The  bridge  cost  $12,600  (Including  $2,000 
for  excavation  and  riprap),  which  is  equivalent  to  $280  per  lln.  ft., 
or   $6.20  per  sq.   ft.  of  floor. 

Cost  of  54-ft.  Arches  for  Highway. — A  reinforced  concrete  high- 
way bridge  was  built  in  1903  across  the  Kalamazoo  River  at  Plain- 
well,  Mich.  The  bridge  is  414  ft.  long  between  abutments,  and  \\aa 
an  18  ft.  carriage  way  and  one  5-ft.  sidewalk.  It  consists  of  7 
arches  having  a  span  of  54  ft.  and  a  rise  of  8  ft  Piers  are  only 
6  ft.  high  to  the  spring  line,  6  ft-  wide  at  the  spring  line  and  rest 
on  piles.  The  water  was  only  4  ft.  deep.  The  arches  are  1 :2  :4 
concrete  and  the  piers,  etc.,  1 :3 :6.  The  arches  are  reinforced 
with  4-in.  channel  ste^    The  materials  used  were: 

Cu.  Yds. 

Concrete   In   foundations 570 

Concrete    In    arches 770 

Concrete    in    walls 150 

Concrete    total 1,490 

Steel,   36,000  lbs. 

Eartli  fill,  1,944  cu.  yds. 

The  contract  price  was  $19,900,  which  is  equivalent  to  $2.10  per 
sq.  ft.  of  floor.  There  is  less  than  0.16  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  per 
sq.  ft.  of  floor. 

.  The  detailed  cost  of  this  bridge  is  givoi  in  Oillette  and  Hill's 
"Concrete  Construction — Methods  and  Cost." 

Cost  of  60-ft.  Arches  for  Highway. — A  reinforced  concrete  high- 
way bridge  was  built  in  1906  across  the  Hudson  River  at  Sandy 
Hill,  N.  Y.  The  bridge  is  984  ft.  long  between  abutments  and  35 
ft.  wide.  Its  deck  is  24  ft.  above  the  water  surface.  The  river 
is  shallow  and  flows  over  a  slate  rock  bottom.  The  water  is  8  ft. 
deep  only  at  times  of  very  high  water.  The  bridge  consists  of  15 
arches  of  60  ft.  span  and  8%  ft.  rise.  The  piers  are  13  ft.  high  to 
the  spring  line.  Each  arch  span  is  composed  of  7  reinforced  con- 
crete arch  ribs,  and  the  ribs  support  a  reinforced  concrete  slab 
flooring.  All  concrete  was  a  1:2:4  mixture,  except  the  heart- 
ing of  piers  and  the  footing  courses,  which  were  1  :  3  :  5.  About 
11,000  bbls.  of  cement  were  used.  The  outside  facing  of  the  piers 
and  parapet;  walls  consisted  of  concrete  blocks.  The  bridge  was 
built  by  day  labor  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  ^hlcb  is  but  slightly  more 
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than  $80  per  lin.  ft,  or  $2.30  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  which  is  an 
exceptionally  low  cost  per  sq.  ft.,  and  indicates  excellent  design. 
The  bridge  was  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  M.  O.  Kasson  of  Sandy 
Hill,  N.   Y. 

Cost  of  66-ft.  Arches  for  Highway. — ^A  reinforced  concrete  high- 
way bridge  was  built  in  1903  at  Bridge  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  over 
the  tracks  of  several  railways,  by  the  ConcreterSteel  Engineering 
Co.,  under  the  Melan  and  Th&tcher  patents.  The  total  length  is  845 
ft.,  consisting  of  11  arches,  having  an  average  span  of  about  66  ft. 
and  a  rise  of  7  ft,  with  piers  about  20  ft.  high  and  126  piles  undei* 
each  pier.  The  width  of  the  bridge  was  58  ft.  between  hand  rails. 
The  contract  price  was  $149,900,  which  is  equivalent  to  $177  per 
lin.  ft,  or  $3  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor. 

Cost  of  80-ft.  and  65-ft.  Arches  for  Highway.— A  reinforced  con- 
crete highway  bridge  of  ingenious  design  was  built  in  1904  across 
Clifty  Creek,  six  miles  north  of  Greensburg,  Ind.,  by  the  National 
Bridge  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Daniel  Luten,  president.  The  bridge 
Is  an  arch  of  80  ft.  span  and  12  ft.  riee,  and  has  a  16  ft  roadway. 
The  abutments  are  connected  by  steel  tie  rods  embedded  in  con- 
crete, which  forms  a  pavement  over  which  the  creek  flows.  The  use 
of  these  tie  rods  greatly  reduces  the  ma.ss  of  concrete  required 
in  the  abutments.  The  mean  depth  of  water  was  3  ft  There  were' 
4,500  lbs.  of  steel  used  in  the  ties  connecting  th©  abutments,  and 
4,800  lbs.  in  the  arch  and  spandrel  walls.  The  c6ncrete  amounted 
to  only  265  cu.  yds.  and  the  contract  price  for  this  bridge  complete 
was  only  $2,695,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  breaks  all  records  for 
low  cost  of  a  single  concrete  arch  bridge  of  80  ft.  span.  The  cost 
was  therefore  only  $34  per  lin.  ft^  or  $2.10  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  or 
$10  per  cu.  yd.  There  is  only  0.26  cu.  yd,  per  sq.  ft  of  floor.  This 
design  of  Luten  arch  is  illustrated  on  page  785  of  Reld's,  "Concrete 
and  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction." 

Another  highway  bridge  of  the  same  type  is  the  East  Washington 
St  bridge  at  Indianapolis.  It  has  a  span  of  65  ft:,  a  rise  of  10  ft 
and  a  roadway  57  ft.  wide.  It  contains  1,100  cu.  yds.  concrete  and 
the  contract  price  was  $10,885,  which  is  equivalent  to  $167  per 
lin.  ft,  or  less  than  $3  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  or  $10  per  cu.  yd. 
There  is  0,3  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor. 

Cost  of  75  to  100-ft.  Arches  for  Highway. — A  reinforced  concrete 
highway  bridge  was  btiilt  in  1905  across  the  Wabash  River  at 
Peru,  Ind.  Its  length  Is  700  ft,  and  the  roadway  is  30  ft  wide. 
The  height  of  roadway  Is  30  ft.  above  low  water.  The  bridge 
consists  of  7  arch  spatis;  one  100,  two  95,  two  85  and  two  75  ft 
The  rise  of  the  arches  Is  13  to  15  ft.  The  piers  average  30  ft.  high 
and  rest  -On  solid  rock  6  to  16  ft.  bolow  low  water.  The  bridge 
contains  5,000  cu.  yds.  of  concrete,  which  required  6,000  bbls.  of 
cerhent  The  concrete  was  reinforced  according  to  the  Luten  sys- 
tem. The  contract  price  was  $36,900,  which  is  equivalent  to  only 
$53  per  lin.  ft.,  or  $1.80  per  sq.  ft  of  floor,  or  $7:20  per  cu.  yd. 
There  is  0.24  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  per  sq.  ft.  ' 

-  This  is  a  remarkably  low  cost  and  is  indicative  of  gdod  d^sfign".' 
This  contract  price  was   lower   than   competitive   bids   for   a   steel 
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bridge  of  th^  same  lertgth^'hartoig'  wooflek  floorlnjr.  This  bridge 
iWas  doslgned  by  the  Natfonal  Bridge  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
f  Daniel   Luten,  president. 

Cost  of  80-ft.  Arch  for  Highway. — A  concrete  highway  bridge  was 
built  in  1901  across  San  Leandro  Creek,  near  Oakland,  Cal.     It  Is  an 
arch    (not  r«'n forced)   having  a  sijan  of  SI  ft,  a  rise  of  26  ft.,   a 
crown   thicliness  of   3   ft.    and   supports  a  macadam    carriage   way 
41   ft.   wide  with   8   ft   sidewallcB  on  each   side,   giving  a   roadway 
67  ft.  wide.     The  abutments  have  a  thickness  of  30  ft  and  extend 
only  6  ft   below  the  spring  line,  and  rest  on   clay.     There   were 
90,000   ft   B.   M.   used   in   the  centers  and   forms,   or   24   ft.   B.    M. 
per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.     Thq  spandrel  -nails  tove  a  length  cf  192 
ySX.  «ach.     There  are   3,384  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in   the  bridge,  and 
.the  contract  price  for  its  construction  w^s  125.840.  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  5319  per  lin.  ft  of  span,  or  ?6.60  per  sa.  ft  of  floor.     There 
are  ?.74  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  per  sq.  ft  of  lioon     The  concrete  was  a 
1:2:7  mixture,  and  it  will  be  seesi  that  the  cMitract  price  for  the 
bridge  was  equivalent  to  about  |7.70  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete. 
Cost  of  85-ft.  Arch  for  Highw«)y — ^A  reinforced  concrete  highway 
^^^ridge  was  built  in  1903  at  Seeley  St,  over  Prospect  Ave.,  Brook- 
,^n^-     Tlie  arch  has  a  span  of  85  ft  and  a  ri3«  of  8i^  ft     The  car- 
fTlage  way  is  32  ft  wide  and  the  sidewalks  are. each  12%  ft  wide, 
making  a  total  width  of  roadway  of   57    ft     The   total   length   of 
"^ich  parapet  wall  is  14  4  ft     The  abutments  are  15  ft  high  to  the 
pring  line.      The   bridge   contains    1,300    cu.   yds.    of  concrete,   and 
'!,400  lbs.  of  corrugated  reinforcing  bars.     T!  e  contract  price  was 
$21,800,  which  is  equivalent  to  ?2o6  per  :  ?4.53  per  sq.  ft 

of  floor,  or  ti6arly  517  per  cu.   yd.     Thv  .  7   cu.  yd.  of  con- 

crete per  sq.  ft.  of  floor.  -^ 

Cost  of  69  to  SS-ft.  Archies  for  Highway. — A  reinforced  concrete 
"ighway  bridge  was  built  in  1903  across  tlie  Great  Miami  River  on 
-lain  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Its  length  is  588  ,ft  between  abutments, 
..nd  it  has  a  Carriageway  40  ft  wide  and  tW(0  T-ft.  sidewalks,  mak- 
ing a  total  width  of  54  ft  It  consists  of  7  arches  having  spans 
of  69  to  88  ft,  reinforced  according  to  the  Melan  system.  Tlie 
rise  of  the  arches  is  1-10  to  1-13  of  the  span.  The  piers  are  31  ft 
high  to  the  spring  line;  and  the  base  of  piers  Is  about  15  ft.  below 
!ow  water.  The  contract  price  was  1113,170,  which  Is  equivalent  to 
'210  per  lin,  ft,  or  slightly  less  than  ?4'  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor. 

Cost  of  80  to  110-ft.  Arches  for  Highway.— A  reinforced  concrete 
highway  bridge  was  built  in,  1904  across  the  Great  Miami  River  at 
Thii-d  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  bridge  consists  of  7  arches  and  has 
a  total  length  of  710  ft  between  abutments,  and  Its  width  is  62  ft 
between  balustrades.  It  is  of  the  Melan  type,  designed  by  the 
Concrete-Steel  Engineering  Co.,  wliich  received  a  royalty  of  $12,000 
p.iid  out  of  the  contract  price.  The  arch  spans  ranged  from  80  ft 
to  llO  ft,  with  a  ratio  of  span  to  rise  averaging  about  7%  to  1. 
The  piers  were  22  ft  high.  The  contract  price  was  $179,600,  which 
is  equivalent  to  ?253  per  lin.  ft,  or  about  $4  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor. 

Cost  of  100-ft.  Arch  for  Highway. — A  reinforced  concrete  highway 
iHadge  was  built  in  1907,  in  Rock  Creek  Park,  Washington,   D.  C, 
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on  Ross  Drive  ^ci;p8s  Bock  Creek.  The  length  Is  163  ft.  and  its 
width  is  16  ft.  It  consists  of  a  main  span  of  100  ft.  having  a  15-ft. 
rise,  with  concrete  trestle  approaches  30  ft.  long  on  each  side.  The 
three  hinged  arch  span  consists  of  three  ribs  carrying,  at  Inter- 
vals of  10  ft.,  light  spandrel  columns  supporting  the  reinforced 
concrete  beams  and  floor  slabs.  A  steel  handrail  is  provided  on 
each  side.  An  existing  timber  trestle  was  utilized  for  centering. 
The  bridge  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  100  lbs.  per  sq.  f*., 
With  a  concentrated  load  of  only  6  tons  on  a  four-wheel  wagon. 
The  bridge  was  built  by  day  labor  and  cost  $8,000,  or  $50  per  lin. 
ft.,  or  $3.20  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  including  approaches. 

Materials  in  50-ft,  and  100-ft.  Arches  for  Highway. — A  concrete 
.higliway  bridge  was  built  in  1903  over  a  mill  pond  on  the  Anthony 
Kill,  near  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.  Its  length  is  265  ft.  between  abut- 
ments, and  its  width  is  17  ft.  over  all.  It  consists  of  two  100-ft. 
arches  and  one  50-ft.  arch  not  reinforced.  The  rise  of  the  100-ft. 
arches  is  about  20  ft.  The  piers  have  a  height  of  about  15  ft. 
Piles  were  driven  to  support  the  centers.  There  were  140,000  ft. 
B.  M.  in  the  centers  and  forms,  which  lumber  was  used  but  once. 
About  2,500  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  were  required,  or  0.56  cu.  yd.  per 
sq.  ft.  of  floor.  Therefore  it  took  56  ft.  B.  M.  per  cu.  yd.  of  con- 
crete. The  centers  consisted  of  bents  supporting  lagging  laid 
parallel  with  the  center  line  of  the  roadway. 

Cost  of  125-ft.  Arch  for  Highway. — A  concrete  highway  bridge 
was  built  in  1906  at  16th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C,  known  as  the 
Plney  Creek  bridge.  Its  length  is  272  ft.  and  its  width  is  25  ft. 
It  consists  of  a  parabolic  arch  having  a  span  of  25  ft.  and  a  rise 
of  39  ft.,  resting  on  abutments  about  12  ft.  high,  and  a  concrete 
viaduct  approach  on  each  side  of  the  arch.  The  arch  is  not  rein- 
forced and  Is  5  ft.  thick  at  the  crown.  It  carries  a  solid  spandrel 
wall  on  each  side  and  reinforced  concrete  posts  between  the  walls, 
which  support  the  reinforced  concrete  slab  roadway,  The,  viaduct 
approaches  are  merely  extensions  of  this  spandrel  coos^ruction, 
and  have  an  average  height  of  about  65  ft.  ., , 

The  design  of  this  bridge  is  illustrated  and  described  in  Reid's 
"Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction."  The  cost  of  the 
bridge  was  $52,231,  of  which  $3,000  was  for  engineering  and  $1,500 
for  inspection.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  cost  of  $200  per  lin.  ft, 
or  $8  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area.  ;  ,  j 

Cost  of  135-ft.  Arch  for  Highway. — A  reinforced  concrete  high- 
way bridge  was  built  in  1907  across  Cherry  Creek,  at  Bannock  St., 
Denver,  Colo.  The  bridge  is  a  one-arch  span  of  135  ft.,  consist- 
ing of  8  parabolic  three  hinged  arch  ribs.  This  design  was  adopted 
because  the  bridge  crosses  the  creek  on  a  skew  of  36°.  The  rise 
of  the  arch  is  13  ft.,  and  the  arch  is  24  ins.  thick  at  the  crown.  The 
arch  supports  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  floorway  resting  on  rein- 
forced concrete  spandrel  posts.  The  carriage  way  Is  36  ft.  wide, 
flanked  by  an  8-ft.  sidewalk  on  each  side,  giving  a  total  width  of 
52  ft.  of  roadway.  The  bridge  contains  1,146  cu.  yds.  of  1:2:5 
concrete,  166,000  lbs.  of  steel  reinforcement  and  33,000  lbs.  of  steel 
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i ; 

castings.  There  is  less  than  0.28  cu.  yd.  per  sq.  ft.  of  flo^r.  Tbe 
contract  price  was  $28,325,  or  |210  per  lln.  fc,  or  |4  per  s4.  fl.  i>t 
.floor  ^ace,  or  $24.60  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  Tills  low  cost  i*6r 
,  «quaxe  foot  for  so  long  a  span  indicates  excellent  design  on  the  jpart 
of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Comstock,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C-  E.  Contrast  this  de- 
eign  and  cost  with  the  design  and  cost  of  the  Piney  Creek  bridge 
,  above  given. 

Cost  of  150-ft,  Arche«  for  Highway — A  concrete  highway  bridge 
was  linished  in  1907  over  Rock  Creek,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is 
known  as  the  Connecticut  Ave.  bridge.  It  has  a  total  length 
of  1,068  ft.  between  abutments.  The  abutments  are  U  shape,  and 
are  filled  with  earth,  giving  a  total  length  of  1,341  ft.  of  bridge 
including  abutments.  The  bridge  consists  of  five  concrete  arches 
(not  reinforced),  each  of  150-ft.  span  and  7a-ft.  rise,  and  two  82-fL 
arches  of  41-fL  rise.  The  150-ft.  arches  support  spandrel  arches 
that  carry  the  roadway.  The  roadway  is  al>out  150  ft.  above  the 
base  of  foundation  of  the  center  pier.  The'  bridge  is  52  ft  wide. 
It  contains  80,000  cu.  yds.  of  concrete,  or  1.62"' cu.  yds.  per  s«j.  ft. 
of  floor.  The  cost  wa^  $850,000,  or  $639  per  lin.  ft.  of  total  length, 
which   is  equivalent  to   $12.30   per   sq.   ft.   of  floor.     P\irt  d  eta  fled 

.  costs  of  the  materials  and  labor  required  to  build  this  bridge  are 
given  in  Gillette  and  Hill's  "Concrete  Construction — Methods  and 
Cost." 

Cost  of  233-ft.  and  53-ft.  Arches  for  i-Hghway. — A  concrete  high- 
way bridge  was  built  in  1906  across  the  Wissahickon  Creek.  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  known  as  the  Walnut  Lane  bridge.  The  bridge  is 
585  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  having  a  40-ft.  roadway  and  two  10-ft. 
sidewalks.  It  consists  of  a  main  arch  of  233  ft.  span,  approached 
on  one  side  by  three  53-ft.  arches  and  on  the  other  side  by  two  53-ft. 
arches.  The  main  arch  has  a  rise  of  70  ft.  and  supjwrts  8  spandrel 
arcTies.  The  abutments  for  this  main  arch  have  a  height  o^  15  ft 
and  rest  on  rock.     The  concrete  is  not  reinforced.     The  main  arch 

-consists  of  twin  arch  rings,  side  by  side.  The  contrjact.  price  for 
this  bridge  was   $253,551,  which  is  equivalent  to   $424   per  lin.    ft.. 

-  or  $7.25  per  sq.  ft. 

*    Estimated   Cost  of  703-ft.  Arch   for   Highway. — Plans  for  a  reJn- 

"T^ced   concrete  highway  bridge  of  unprecedented   size  have   been 

'prepared  for  the  city   of  New  York,   and  the  estimated  cost  and 

amount  of  materials  are  worthy  of  record  here.     The  bridge  is  to 

'  b^  known  as  the  Hudson  Memorial  Bridge,  and  is  to  cross  Spuyten 

■  Duyvil  Creek.     The  bridge  is  to  be  2,840  ft  long  and  8a  ft.  wide. 

The  matn  arch  is  703-ft   span  and  r70-ft.  rise,  70  ft  wide^   15  ft 

thick   at    the  crown   and  28  ft.   thick  at   the   spring,   and   supports 

10  spandrel  arches.     The  approaches  consist  of  3  arches  of  100  ft 

span  on  one  side  and  4  on  the  other  side.     The  bridgo  is  to  carry 

two  decks,  one  for  highway  traffic  and  the  other  for  rapid  transit 

railway  traffic.     The  steel  In  the  arch  ring  is  to  be  used  in  com- 

.  pression  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  reinforcement.     It  averages 

'  about  1  %  %  of  the  vol^ime  pf  the^  arch  ring.    There  are  to  be  17,000.- 

OuO  lbs.  of  steel  in  the  47,0.0^  eji.  yds.  of  concrete  In  the  arch  rttg. 
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The  total  amount  of  concrete  is  to  be  75,000  cu.  yds.  in  the  main 
arch,  including  the  spandrels,  foundations,  etc.,  which  will  con- 
tain 24,000,000  lbs.  of  steel.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  arch  and 
approaches  (2,840  ft.  long)  is  $3,800,000,  which  is  equivalent  to 
nearly  $1,340  per  lin.  ft.,  as  nearly  $17  per  sq.  ft. 

Cost  of  a  Stone  Arch  Highway  Bridge. — A  stone  highway  bridge 
was  built  in  1904  across  the  Connecticut  River  at  Hartford.  It  is 
1,185  ft  long  and  80  ft.  wide  between  parapets.  It  consists  of 
8  stone  arches,  having  spans  of  68  to  119  ft.,  and  a  100-ft.  Sclierzer 
rolling  lift  bridge.  The  foundations  for  the  piers  were  put  down 
with  pneumatic  caissons.  The  toe  of  each  caisson  averaged  about 
30  ft.  below  low  water  level  and  50  ft.  below  the  spring  of  the  arch. 
The  piers  and  parapets  are  faced  with  granite,  and  the  backing  is 
concrete.  There  were  23,300  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  caisson  piers, 
32,000  cu.  yds.  concrete  backing,  9,300  cu.  yds.  granite  ashlar, 
10,000  cu.  yds.  granite  voussoirs,  9,500  cu.  yds.  arch  ring  concrete 
and  300  cu.  yds.  granite  parapet  and  posts,  or  a  total  of  84,400 
cu.  yds.  masonry.  There  were  20,000  cu.  yds.  excavation  for  abut- 
ments and  37,800  cu.  yds.  dredging  and  excavation  for  piers.  The 
contract  price  for  the  masonry  and  foundations  was  $1,369,520  and 
the  total  was  $1,600,000,  or  $1,330  per  lin.  ft,  or  $17  per  sq.  ft  of 
floor. 

Cost  of  Longest  Stone  Arch  Bridge. — The  longest  stone  arch 
bridge  span  in  the  world  was  begun  in  1903  at  Plauen,  Saxony. 
It  is  a  highway  bridge  with  a  roadway  36  ft.  wide  flanked  by  two 
sidewalks  10  ft.  wide  each,  making  a  total  width  of  56  ft.  The 
arch  has  a  span  of  295  ft.  and  a  rise  of  59  ft.,  and  a  crown  thick- 
ness of  4.9  ft.  It  springs  directly  from  ledge  rock.  The  bridge 
has  a  total  length  of  492  ft.  and  is  built  throughout  of  stone 
masonry.  There  are  about  15,000  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  In  the 
bridge,  and  848,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  timber  were  required  for  the 
centers  and  falsework.  The  centers  rested  on  concrete  footings. 
The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  only  $120,000,  due  to  the  low  cost  of 
labor  in  Saxony.  This  Is  equivalent  to  $8  per  cu.  yd.  of  masonry. 
Hence  the  bridge  cost  $244  per  lin.  ft,  or  $4.35  per  sq.  ft.  of  road- 
way. 

Estimated   Cost  of  50,  75  and  100-ft.  Electric  Railway  Arches — 

'In  estimating  the  cost  of  double  track  reinforced  concrete  bridges 

otor  interurban   electric  lines,  Mr.   George  P.   Carver  gives  the  fol- 

'  lowing  quantities  for  50,  75  and  100-ft.  single  span  arches  having  a 

width  of  28  ft     These  arch  spans  were  all  designed  to  cross  streets 

(not  rivers)   and  had  hollow  reinforced  concrete  abutments. 


Span. 

Concrete. 

Steel. 

Ft 

Cu.  Yds. 

Lbs. 

Cost. 

50 

75 

100 

370 

740 

1,008 

27,700 
38,800 
95,650 

$4,780 

8,830 

12,150 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  estimated  cost  is  $12  to  $13  per  cu.  yd. 
of  concrete,  not  Including  the  cost  of  excavation.  Prices  assumed 
In  making  the  estimates  were  as  follows : 
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Ste«l,  2%  eta.  per  lb. 

Placing  steel,  1  ct.  per  lb. 

Cement,   ?2  per  bbl. 

Stone,  %!  per  cu.  yd. 

Sand,  ?1  per  cm.  yd. 

Fonns,  %\  per  cu.  yd. 

Mixing  and  placing,  $1.50  per  cu.  yd. 

Add  for  incidentals,    15%. 

Add  for  profit,   lO^/o. 

Materials  in  Concrete  Railway  "Trestle." — A  double  track  rein- 
forced concrete  bridge  was  built  in  1900  across  Ames  Creek  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Ry.  It  is  72  ft-  long  between  abutments,  and  is 
36  ft.  wide  out  to  out.  It  consists  of  4  spans  of  15  ft.  each,  which 
are  such  flat  arch  spans  that  they  are  really  girders.  Fourteen 
steel  I  beams  (9  in.)  "are  embedded  in  these  spans  for  reinforce- 
ment The  concrete  is  18  ins.  thick  at  the  crown.  The  piers  are 
3  ft.  thick  at  the  top  and  10  ft  hig^,  resting  on  pilea  The  bridge 
contains  725  cu.  yds.  of  concrete,  or  10  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft. 

Materials  In  Concrete  Railway  "Trestle." — A  double  track  con- 
crete trestle  was  built  In  1906  across  Cave  Hollow  Creek  for  the 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  The  total  length  is  80  ft.  between  abutments.  It 
consists  of  five  spans  of  14  ft.  each  resting  on  piers  2  ft.  wide  on 
top,  30  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  high.  The  footing  of  each  pier  Is  5  ft 
wide  and  rests  on  26  piles  16  ft.  long.  The  abutments  are  12  ft 
high.  The  superstructure  is  composed  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs 
16  ft  long,  28  ft  wide  and  2  ft  4  ins.  thick,  with  a  parapet  1  ft 
high  on  ^ach  side.  There  are  34.000  lbs.  of  Johnson  corrugated 
bars  and  520  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  this  trestle,  or  6.5  cu.  yds.  per 
lin.  ft  A  1  :•  2  :  4  concrete  was  used  in  the  superstructure  and  a 
1:3  :  6  in  the  piers  and  abutments. 

Cost  cf  Concrete  Railway  "Trestle." — A  shigle  track  concrete 
trestle  was  built  in  1905  lor  the  Illinois  Central  Ry.  at  New  Athens, 
111.  Its  length  is  82  ft.  between  abutments  and  its  width  is  15  ft 
over  all  or  12  ft  between  prrapet  walls.  It  consists  of  5  arch  re- 
inforced spans  of  14  it,  each  resting  on  solid  piers  3  ft  thick  and 
19  ft.  high.  The  arches  are  eliptical,  having  a  rise  of  4  ft.  and  a 
crown  thickness  of  16  ins.  The  footing  of  the  piers  is  spread  at  the 
base  to  8x19  ft,  giving  a  load  on  the  earth  of  11/2  tops  per  sq.  ft 
The  extrados  of  the  arches  is  very  flat  and  is  "at  subgrade  at  the 
crown,  so  that  the  parapet  wall,  which  is  18  ins.  thick,  has  a  height 
of  only  18  ins.  above  the  crown.  A  1:2:5  concrete  was  used. 
The  cost  was  about  ?7,500.  which  is  equivalent  to  $91  per  lin.  ft, 
including  a  large  amount  of  excavation  for  piers  and  abutments. 

Cost  of  38-ft.  Arch  Tor  Railway. — A  three-track  reinforced  con- 
crete bridge  was  built  in  1905  across  Trim  Creek,  near  Chicago, 
for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Ry.  The  bridge  is  a  reinforced 
concrete  arch  span  of  38  ft.  having  a  rise  of  7  ft.  and  a  width  of 
48  ft.  The  abutments  are  15  ft.  high  to  the  spring.  The  arch  is 
26  Ins.  thick  at  the  crown.  The  bridge  contains  1,578  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  and  36,000  lbs.  of  Johnson  corrugated  bara  A  similar 
brldgte  built  for  the  same  road  cost  17.60  per  cu.  yd.,  including  the 
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reinforcing  bars,  at  which  rate  this  bridge  would  cost  about  $12,000 
or  $315  per  lin,  ft.,  or  $6.55  per  fsq.  ft.  There  is  0.86  cu.  yd.  per 
sq.   ft. 

Cost  of  64-ft.  Arches  for  Railway. — A  double  track  stone  and  con- 
crete bridge  was  built  in  1903  across  Rock  River,  at  Watertown, 
"Wis.,  for  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  replacing  a  single  track  iron 
bridge  built  19  years  previously.  It  is  i.80  ft.  long  between  abut- 
ments and  30  ft.  wide  over  all.  It  consists  of  4  stone  arch  spans 
of  64  ft  each,  with  a  rise  of  16  3^  ft.  and  a  crown  thickness  of  3 
ft  The  piers  are  8  ft.  wide  at  the  spring  line  and  15  ft.  high  to  the 
spring  line,  and  rest  on  piles.  The  parapet  walls  are  each  360  ft 
long.  The  bridge  contains  4,000  cu.  yds.  of  stone  and  concrete 
masonry,  and  its  cost  was  $40,700,  including  removal  of  the  old 
bridge,  building  a  temporary  bridge,  filling  and  new  track.  This 
Is  equivalent  to  $145  per  lin.  ft,  or  $4.80  per  sq.  ft,  or  $10.20  per 
cu.  yd.     There  is  0.48  cu.  yd.  per  sq.  ft. 

Cost  of  68-ft.  and  82-ft.  Arches  for  Railway. — A  double  track  re- 
inforced concrete  railway  bridge  was  built  in  1906  across  the 
Sangamon  River,  near  Decatur,  111.,  for  the  Wabash  Ry.  Its  length 
is  386  ft  between  abutments  and  its  width  is  25  ft  between  para- 
pet walls.  The  bridge  consists  of  4  skew  arches  (45°  skew),  two 
of  which  have  a  clear  span  of  58  ft.,  measured  perpendicular  to  the 
piers,  or  a  span  of  82  ft.  measured  along  the  center  line  of  the  rail- 
way. The  other  two  arches  each  have  a  clear  span  of  48  ft.  meas- 
ured perpendicular  to  the  piers,  or  68  ft.  along  the  center  line. 
The  rise  of  the  arches  is  30  ft.  and  the  piers  have  a  height  of  35  ft 
The  three  piers  are  in  water  about  5  ft.  deep.  At  each  end  of  the 
bridge  is  an  abutment  with  side  retaining  walls  125  ft.  long.  This 
bridge  was  reinforced  with  corrugated  bars.  It  replaced  a  steel 
bridge  built  21  years  previously.  The  following  quantities  were 
involved  in  the  construction : 

Earth   excavation,   cu.   yds 8,320 

Piling,    lin.    ft 36,775 

Foundation  slabs  for  piers,  concrete,  cu.  yds 1,300 

Piers  proper,  with  skewbacks,  concrete,  cu.  yds.....     2,270 

Arch   rings,    concrete,   cu.    yds 2,370 

Spandrel   walls   of   arches,    concrete,    cu.    yds 2,180 

Foundations  for   abutments,   concrete,   cu.   yds 1,580 

Abutments   above  foundations,   including  slabs  and 
intermediate  walls,  together  with  spandrel  walls, 

concrete,  cu.  yds 5,930 

Retaining  walls,  concrete,  cu.  yda 540 

Reinforcing  bars,   lbs 430,000 

The  cost  was  $124,000,  which  18  equivalent  to  $321  per  lin.  ft,  or 
$12.80  per  sq.  ft  of  roadway.  The  total  amount  of  concrete  is  16,170 
cu.  yds.,  BO  that  the  cost  of  the  bridge  was  equivalent  to  $7.65  per 
cu.  yd.     There  are  1.68  cu.  yds.  per  sq.   ft. 

Materials  In  74-ft,  Arch  for  Railway.— A  four-track  concrete 
bridge,  160  ft  long,  was  built  in  1904  across  the  Ashtabula  River, 
Ohio,  for  the  Lake  Shore  Ry.  It  comprised  two  74-ft  concrete 
arches  having  a  rise  of  37  ft,  resting  on  piers  and  abutments  only 
6  ft  high.  The  arches  were  7  ft  thick  at  the  crown  and  21  ft  at 
the  spring,  and  were  not  reinforced.     An  earth  fill  30  ft.  deep  over 
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the  crown  was  placed  opon  the  arches,  makloK  it  necessary  to 
have  the  barrels  of  the  arches  145  ft.  long.  There  were  17,500 
cu.  yds,  of  concrete  and  60,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth  fill.  This  bridge 
Is  a  good  example  of  poor  design,  for,  at  |8  per  cu.  yd.  for  con- 
crete and  15  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  fill,  its  cost  would  be  1147.500,  or 
more  than  |900  per  lin.  ft.,  or  about  $18  per  sq.  ft  of  roadway. 
A  narrow  bridge  with  spandrel  piers  supporting  the  roadway  could 
have  been  built  at  far  less  cost  It  will  be  noted  that  there  were 
about  2.2  cu.  yds.  of  cnncrete  in  this  bridge  per  sq.  ft  of  roadway. 

Materials  in  75-ft.  Arch  for  Railway. — .\  reinforced  concrete  rall- 
Vray  bridge  was  built  in  1903  over  Big  Rock  Creek,  51  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  on  the  line  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.,  replacing  a  steel  bridge  built 
22  years  previously.  The  span  is  75  ft  The  bench  walls  are  12  ft 
high,  and  the  rise  of  the  arch  Is  28  ft  It  is  a  three  center  arch 
3  ft  thick  at  the  crown  and  the  barrel  length  is  44  ft  There  is  no 
appreciable  fill  over  the  crown.  The  arch  Is  designed  for  a  loading 
of  1,000  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The  wing  walls  are  each  55  ft.  long,  and 
10%  ft  thick  at  the  bottom.  The  abutments  of  the  arch  are  25  ft. 
wide  at  the  base.  Abutments  and  wing  walls  rest  on  piles.  Cor- 
rugated steel  bars  are  used  for  reinforcement  There  are  6.588  ft 
of  %-in.  bars  and  2^,046  ft  of  %-in.  bars  In  the  bridge.  The  arch 
ring  is  1  :  2  : 4  concrete  and  contains  770  cu.  yds.  The  rest  of  the 
concrete  is  1:3:6.  The  total  concrete  In  the  structure  Is  3,350 
cu.  yds.,  or  nearly  45  cu.  yda  per  lln.  ft.,  or  1  cu.  yd.  i)er  sq.  ft 

Materials  In  80-ft.  and  100-ft.  Arches  for  Railway. — A  double  track 
concrete  bridge  was  built  in  1906  across  the  Vermillion  River,  for 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  Ry.  It  consists  of 
two  80-ft  arches  and  one  100-ft  arch  between  them.  The  piers 
of  the  100-ft  arch  are  30  ft  high  to  the  spring  line,  and  the  arch 
has  a  rise  of  40  ft  These  main  arches  support  a  series  of  small 
spandrel  arches  having  spans  of  8  ft,  resting  on  piers  2  ft.  thick. 
The  crown  thickness  of  the  100-ft.  arch  is  4  ft  The  base  of  rail  is 
20  ft.  above  the  crown  and  90  ft  above  the  foundations  of  the 
center  piers.  The  bridge  has  a  total  length  of  290  ft-  between 
abutments,  a  width  of  29  ft  between  parapets,  and  contains  12,000 
cu.  yds.  concrete,  or  nearly  41  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft,  or  1.41  cu.  yds. 
per  sq.  ft  The  bridge  Is  designed  as  a  plain  concrete  bridge, 
although  steel  reinforcement  is  used  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
There  were  260,000  IbS.  6t  Johnson  corrugated  bars  used.  The 
bridge  required  500.000  ft  B.  M.  for  centers  and  forms,  which  Is 
equivalent  to  42  ft.  B.  31.  per  cu.  yd.     f,y,/\  ^.'-anoD  f   '  " 

Materials  in  100-ft.  Arches  for  Railway. — A 'Single  track concrete 
bridge  was  built  in  1906  across  the  Cumberland  River  for  the  Ken- 
tuck>-  &  Tennessee  Ry.  It  is  500  ft  long  between  abutments,  con- 
sisting of  5  spans  of  100  ft  c  to  c.  of  piers,  and  the  width  Is  16  ft 
between  parapet  walls.  The  bridge  is  on  a  30°  skew.  The  arches 
have  a  rise  of  18  ft.  and  a  crown  thickness  of  3  ft.  7  ins.  The 
piers  are  40  ft  high.  There  are  6,470  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  and 
240,000  Iba  of  twisted  steel  reinforcement  in  this  bridge.  This  is 
equivalent  to  nearly  13  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft  of  bridge,  or  about  0.8 
cu.  yd.  per  sq.  ft  of  roadway.  ....  ^    ,_  . 
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Cost  of  140-ft.  Arches  for  Railway.— A  double  track  concrete 
railway  bridge  was  built  in  1902  across  the  Big  Muddy  River  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Ry.,  to  take  the  place  of  a  single  track  steel 
bridge  built  13  years  previously,  which  was  getting  too  light  for 
the  traffic.  The  bridge  is  463  ft.  long  between  abutments  and  32 
ft-  wide,  or  26. fL  between  parapet  walls.  It  consists  of  three  ellp- 
tical  arches  (not  reinforced),  each  having  a  span  of  140  ft,  a 
rise  of  30  ft.  and  a  crown  thickness  of  7  ft.  These  main  arches 
supported  spandrel  arches  of  13  ft.  span  reinforced  with  steel  skele- 
tons made  principally  of  rails.  The  piers  are  about  22  ft.  high 
to  the  spring  line  and  are  built  around  and  over  the  old  single  track 
bridge  piers. 

The  total  cost  was  ?  12 5,0 00,  which  is  equivalent  to  $270  per  lin. 
ft.,  or  |10  per  sq.  ft.  of  roadway.  There  were  12,000  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete,  or  26  cu.  yds.  per  lin.  ft,  or  1  cu.  yd.  per  sq.  ft.  of  road- 
way;  5,000  fcu.  yds.  of  excavation,  which  cost  76  cts.  per  cu.  yd.; 
400,000  ft  B.  M.  In  cofferdams,  centers  and  forms,  and  300,000  lbs. 
steel  reinforcement.  The  labor  cost  of  handling,  punching  and 
erecting  the  steel  was  0.61  ct  per  lb. 

Materials  In  140-ft.  Stone  Arch  for  Railway.— A  double  track  stone 
bridge  was  built  in  1899  across  the  Connecticut-  River,  at  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  for  the  Pitchburg  railroad.  It  consists  of  two  stone  arch 
spans  of  140  ft.  each*  hg.ving  a  rise  of  20  ft.  The  width  over  all 
is  27  ft.  The  arch  sheeting  is  4  ft.  thick.  The  bridge  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  has  no  masonry  abutments  or  pier,  the  arches  springing 
directly  from  ledge  rock  on  each  bank  and  from  a  rock  island  in 
the  center  of  the  stream.  This  natural  pier  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  is  32  ft.  thick  along  the  spring  line,  thus  giving  a  total  length 
of  bridge  of   312  ft.  between  the  natural  abutments.     There  were 

232,000  ft.  B.  M.  required  for  the  centers,  or  55   ft.  B.  M.  per  cu. 
yd.  of  masonry  in  the  bridge.     The  masonry  was  as  follows:         ' 

'.',..                                                                   .          Cu.  Yds.  o 

.1   1.  J.     Rfng  stones  and  skewbacks ., 1,262  ;jj 

"      f      CopTiig    ;.... 286 

Rubble 2,467  " 

Concrete    in    foundations 180  >I 

Total .^.^.,. 4,195  ■'„ 

This  is  equivalent  to  13%  cu.  yds.  per  lin.'  ft."  '^ 

Price  of  a  Concrete  Arch  Highway  Bridge. — Mr.  William  B.  Bar- 
ber gives  the  following  data:  This  highway  bridge  crosses  San 
Leajjdro  Creek,  Cal.  It  has  a  macadam  roadway  41  ft.  wide,  and 
two  8-ft  cement  walks.  The  span  is  8li/4  ft,  the  rise  is  26  ft,  and 
the  thickness  is  3  ft.  The  footings  have  at  the  crown  a  width  of 
30  ft  on  each  side  and  extend  5  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  creelE, 
resting  upon  a  bed  of  clay  without  any  pile  supports.  There  were 
90,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  lumber  In  the  centers.  The  concrete  was  A 
1 :2  :7  of  broken  stone.  The  bridge  contains  3,389  cu.  yds.  and  was 
built  at  a  contract  price  of  f25,«40 -ftif' :th«'B.  B.  &  A.  Li.  fitorte  Co., 
of  Oakland,  Cal.  ./fi-.'    :;  '; 
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I  Materials  In  a  Concrete  Highway  Bridge. — A  concrete  arch  high- 
way bridge  was  built  across  the  River  Eyach,  near  Irunan,  Ger- 
many, in  1896.  It  is  a  three-hinge  arch,  the  hinges  being  of  gran- 
ite with  Intermediate  sheeta  of  3/16  in.  lead.  The  span  is  98  ft. ; 
the  rise  is  9.8  ft;  the  thickness  at  the  crown  is  1.48  f t. ;  at  the 
haunches,  2.62  ft. ;  at  the  spring  joint,  1.64  ft.  The  carriageway  is 
only  8.2  ft.  wide,  and  the  two  sidewalks  are  each  2.46  ft. ;  total, 
13.12  ft.  The  arch  spreads  in  width  to  11.48  ft.  at  the  spring  linea 
The  roadway  rests  on  the  arch  at  the  center,  and  -is  supported  by 
four  spandrel  arches  resting  on  three  piers  at  each  end.  Each 
abutment  rests  on  41  batter  plles^'  13  ft.  long.  The  bridge  waa 
designed  to  carry  74  lbs.  per  sq.  ft  and  a  IS'ii  ton  steam  roller, 
with  compressure  stress  not  exceeding  480  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  ten- 
sile stress  not  exceeding  57  lbs.  There  are  408  cu.  yda  of  concrete 
in  the  bridge,  including  foundations,  built  for  |3.20  per  cu.  yd.  for 
foundation  and  18.24  for  arch.  Contract  price  was  92,930,  inclttd- 
ing  excavation  and  piles. 

Dimensions  and  Cost  of  Forty-five  Concrete  Arch  Bridges. — In 
Engineering-Contracting,  Mar.  17,  1909,  the  following  table  of  costs, 
by  Mr.  E.   P.   Goodrich,  is  printed. 

Table  XX  gives  some  of  the  dimensions  and  costs  of  a  number 
of  arches.  In  the  case  of  single  arch  spans,  the  cost  pet  square 
foot  is  computed  from  face  to  face  of  abutments  and  out  to  out 
of   railings. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Bridges. — In  a  table  covering  eighteen  concrete 
arch  bridges  recently  built  in  Philadelphia  the  contract  price  spread 
upon  the  span  area — the  clear  span  by  the  width — varies  from  $3.11 
to  J9.74  per  sq.  ft.  and  it  varies  from  J1.73  to  $7.39  per  sq.  ft  of 
area  occupied  by  the  ground  plan  to  ends  of  wings,  the  latter  ex- 
tremes being  not  on  the  same  bridges  as  the  other  two.  The  aver- 
age of  the  lot  was  $6.25  per  sq.  ft  of  span  area  and  $3.50  per  sq. 
ft.  over  all,  most  of  them  being  single  span  bridges  with  long  wings, 
and  all  being  highway  bridges  designed  to  carry  loads  of  40  tons 
on  two  axles  20  ft.  apart.  All  have  ornamental  concrete  balus- 
trades and  washed  granolithic  surfaces  and  paved  decks,  with  elec- 
trical conduits  and  manholes,  and  water  pipe  and  sewer  well-holes 
and  some  have  pretty  deep  foundations.  If  the  whole  contract 
price  be  set  against  the  yardage  of  the  concrete  in  the  structure 
the  unit  costs  vary  from  $8.50  to  $11.25  per  cu.  yd.,  averaging 
$9.75.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Quimby,  Engineer  of  Bridges,  Philadelj^ia, 
Pa.,   is  authority  for  these  figures. 

Concrete  Arch  Bridge,  S.  P.,  L.  A.  &  S.  L.  R.  R.— Mr,  A.  C. 
Ostrom  gives  the  following  facts  about  an  eight-arch  bridge  cross- 
ing the  Santa  Ana  River  on  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  R.  R.  The  bridge  is  984  ft  long,  17  ft  wide,  55  ft.  high 
(averaged),  and  contains  14,000  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  without  any 
steel  reinforcement.  Each  arch  has  a  radius  of  43%  ft.,  a  rise  of 
37  ft.,  and  a  thickness  of  42  ins.  at  the  crown.  The  arch  ring 
projects  6  ins.  beyond  the  face  of  the  spandrel  walls.  The  piers 
have  a  footing  16  X  28  ft  resting  on  granite,  and  narrow  by  steps 
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to  9  X  21.  They  are  penetrated  vertically  by  two  wells  2%  X  5  ft, 
thus  saving  concrete  and  providing  drainage  by  weep  holes  below 
and  horizontal  tunnels  at  the  top  of  the  arch  haunch.  There  are 
two  sets  of  spandrel  walls  connected  by  cross  walls,  covered  by  a 
10-in.  concrete  floor  which  sustains  the  3i^  ft.  of  ballast.  Cement 
and  gravel  in  the  ratio  1  to  11  were  used  for  the  foundations  and 
spandrel  walls.  The  arch  rings  were  made  of  1:2:4%  stone  con- 
crete. The  gravel  was  washed  by  means  of  a  sluice  passing 
through  a  box  where  the  coarse  gravel  and  clean  sand  settled. 
Three  Ransome  mixers  were  operated  by  a  25-hp.  engine.  The  arch 
centers  were  supported  on  four  bents  of  four  piles  per  bent  driven 
to  bed  rock.  These  were  capped  by  12  X  12-ln.  caps.  The  thrust 
from  the  segments  was  conveyed  by  radial  8  X  8-in.  struts  to  hor- 
izontal chords  which  were  upheld  by  wedges  ,placed  on  12  X  12-in. 
stringers    that   rested   upon    the   caps.  i 

Cost  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch  Highway  Bridge. — Mr.  P.  A. 
Courtright  gives  the  following  on  the  cost  of  mixing  and  placing 
concrete  in  a  concrete  bridge  having  7  arches,  each  of  54  ft.  span 
and  8  ft.  rise,  at  Plainwell,  Mich.,  in  1903,  as  follows: 

Total  Total 

per  day.  per  cu.  yd. 

13  men,  at  ?1.80 $23.40 $0.78 

Engine    and    mixer 5.00  0.17 

1  team    3.00  0.10 

1  foreman    3.00  0.10 

Total  labor  for  30  cu.  yds $34.40  $1.15 

0.9     cu.  yd.  gravel,  at  $0.50 $0.45 

0.65  bbl.  cement,  at  $2.00 1.30 

Total,    per   cu.   yd $2.90 

The  concrete  yardage   was  as   follows: 

5.70  cu.  yds.  of  1 :8  gravel  concrete  in  foundations. 

770  cu.  yds.  of  1 :6  gravel  concrete  in  arches. 

150  cu.  yds.  of  1 :6  gravel  concrete  in  walls. 

One  sack  of  cement  was  considered  to  be  1  cu.  ft.  The  bridge 
had  an  18-ft.  roadway  and  .a  5-ft.  side  wall,  a  total  length  of  446 
ft.,  and  the  estimate  of  its  cost  at  contract  prices  was: 

1,490  cu.  yds.  concrete,  at  $7.00 $10,430 

1,200  cu.  yds.  earth  fill,  at  $0.30 360 

36,000  lbs.  of  steel,  at  $0.05 1,800 

2,800  ft.   of  piles  in  foundations,   at   $0.20..  i 560 

2,23()  sq.  ft.  of  cement  walk,  at  $0.10 223 

ToUl     $13,373 

Excavating,  pumping,  coffer  dams,  and  centers,  $791 

per  arch    5,537 

Grand    total $18,910 
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,  Th«  method  at  making  the  concrete  waa  aa  foUowa :  The  gravel, 
which  had  32%  voids,  afid  ooQtained  sufficient  sand,  was  shoveled 
into  a  1  cu.  yd.  wagon  at  the  pit,  and  hauled  to  a  platlorm  at  the 
intake  of  a  McKelvey  continuous  mixer.  Half  the  cement  required 
for  a  batch  was  spread  over  the  load  of  gravel  before  dumping  the 
load  through  the  bottom  of  the  wagon ;  then  the  rest  of  the  cement 
was  added  after  dumping.  One  man  shoveled  the  material  over  to 
another  man  who  shoveled  ft  into  the  mixer.  After  the  material 
had  passed  one-third  the  length  of  the  mixer,  water  was  turned  In. 
The  mixer  delivered  the  concrete  Into  wheelbarrows  from  which  It 
wa«  dumped  to  place  and  spread  In  3-ln.  layers.  Two  men  were 
employed  tamping  to  1  man  shoveling  the  concrete.  The  gravel  for 
the  arches  and  walls  was  screened  through  a  2-in.  mesh  screen 
placed  on  the  wagon  while  loading  at  the  pit.  Regarding  the 
product  of  the  mixer,  Mr.  Courtrlght  says:  "A  more  complete 
blending  of  materials  would  be  difficult  to  produce."  This  state- 
ment is  notew^orthy  in  view  of  the  common  prejudice  against  con- 
tinuous mixers. 

Centers. — The  heels  were  supported  <m  the  benches  eonattacted 
upon  each  pier  and  abutment  foundation.  Bach  center  was  sup- 
ported to  the  panel  joints  by  twelve  temporary  piles.  These  were 
driven  fti  advance  of  the'fomidatfon  work,  sawed  off,  capped'^trkh 
timbers,  and  used  as  a  working  platform.  ...—.X" 

The  centers  themselves  were  made  of  Georgia  pine  plank,  f^u^ 
rib  section  was  built  up  with  three  planks,,  two  2  X  12  inch  for  out- 
aide,  and  one  10  X  2-inch  between.  These  were  securely  nailed  and 
bolted  together,  the  panels  being  joined  by  bolting  on  two  pieces 
of  2  X  4-inch  oak.  jt:    ..  ■    lot 

The  top  chord  was  made  of  one  plank,  eatf  In'  ■edJa— ^  vHid 
rounded  to  flt  the  intrados  of  the  arch.  The  pah^  jdihts  were  sup- 
ported by  8  X  12-inch  timbers,  carried  on  posts  resting  on  8  X  12- 
inch   timber  caps  on  pilea  ■ 

Wedges  for  lowering  the  centers  were  used  at  all  bearing  points. 

Centers  were  covered  with  2  X  12-inch  planed  pine  lagging  and 
made  a  very  rigid  and  sinooth  surface  for  concrete.  The  nunimura 
of  time  allowed  for  the  removal  of  centers  after  the  cranpletf<m  of 
an  arch  was  28  days. 

The  appearance  of  the  arch  rings,  showing  the  same  divided  as 
by  joints  between  stones,  was  produced  by  nailing  half  round  ^ips 
on  the  form,  and  gives  a  good  structural  effect  to  the  work.  The 
entire  structure  was  built  in  the  forms  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  fourteen  keystones,  which,  owing  to-, tbei^  pec^^U^  4eai|3V:  were 
cast  separate,  and  set  in  the  fornt         i?    -iir'ihfh'r'    r-r. -oriisoT 

Piling. — Each  abutment  foundation  has  SI- piles, -tlie  piers  hav- 
ing 23  each.  Piles  were  oak,  elm,  beech  and  hickory,  not  less  than 
12  ins.,  nor  more  thait  16  Ins:  at  the  head.  They  cosif,''  delivered 
on  the  ground  and  sharpened  ready  for  driving,  15  cents  x>^t  lineal 
foot.     The  average  number  driven  per  day  was  8^. 
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The  character  of  the  soil  rendered  driving  very  difficult ;  a  pene- 
tration of  2  or  3  ins.  when  starting  a  pile  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Cost   of  driving — 

Engine  and  driver,  per  day %  5.00 

Engineer     2.50 

Fireman 1.80 

'*>  Four  driver  men,  at  |i.80. 7.20 

jj   ;  ,   Total ..?16.50 

'•  Conditions  for  construction  were  very  favorSible.  The  water  va- 
ried In  depth  from  3  to  5  ft,  with  a  current  of  from  two  to  three 
miles  per  hour.  Under  the  silt  and  sand  which  formed  the  river 
bed,  gravel  was  found  to  depth  of  about  3  ft.  ;  below  this,  quick- 
sand, filled  with  stones  of  varying  sizes,  was  encountered. 

For  foundations,  piles  were  driven  to  an  approximate  depth  of 
10  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Cofferdams  were  built,  the 
water  pumped  out,  and  the  excavation  carried  down  until  1  ft.  of 
gravel  was  left  above  the  quicksand.  The  piles  were  sawed  off  IV-t 
ft  above  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  the  concrete  carried  up 
to  the  spring  line  of  the  arches. 

Cost  of  Three  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch  Bridges,  L.  S.  &  M.  8. 
Ry. — Mr.  Samuel  Rockwell  gives  the  following  as  to  the  size  and 
cost  of  three  reinforced  concrete  railway  arch  bridges.  The  bridge 
arches  had  a  span  of  30  ft,  a  rise  of  9  ft,  a  crown  thickness  of  33 
ins.,  a  thickness  at  the  spring  of  6%  ft,  and  a  barrel  length  of  40, 
60  and  160  ft,  respectively.  The  abutments  were  8  ft.  high  and 
14  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  Johnson  corrugated  steel  bars  were  used, 
for  reinforcement.  The  concrete  was  1  sand,  3  gravel  and  sand 
(50%  each)  and  6  broken  stone  laid  wet  In  all  there  were  4,833 
cu.  yds.,  including  wing  walls  and  parapets.  The  work  was  done 
by  company  forces  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1903.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  sand  and  stone  were  unusually  low  in  cost. 

Total       Cost  per 
cost.         cu.  yd. 

Cement . ?   8,860  ?1.84 

"       Stone 1,789  0.36 

•\,      Sand  and   gravel    (obtained  £rom  founda- 
tions)          240  0.05 

Drain    tile...i... 103  0.02 

Steel    rods...,v..,,.^,^,>.<.„rH 3,028  0-63; ' 

Labor   on    concrete 8,091  l'22.j  vu 

Engineering  and  watching 508  O.ir'^   ' 

Arch  centers  and   forms 3,529  0.78!.t    n 

Sheet  piling  and  boxing 1,006  0.21 

Excavating  and   pumping 1,620  0.33 

Machinery,   pipe,   fittings,   etc 416  0.08 

Temporary  buildings,  trestles,  etc 752  0.16 

Total  for  4.833  cu.  yds...... $29,942         |6.19 

Cost  of  Small  Reinforced  Concrete  Highway  Bridges.*— Reinforced 
concrete  highway  bridge  construction,  is  being  wi^el;y  ^vocated  by 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  Dec.  2,  1908. 
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the  Illinois  Highway  Commissioner,  Mr.  A-  X.  Johnson,  State  Engi- 
neer. To  encourage  the  building  of  such  bridges,  he  has  worked 
out  two  general  standard  designs.  He  recommends  reinforced  con- 
crete for  all  spans  under   50  ft  in  length.     It  has  found  that  for 
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spans  under  40  or  50  ft.,  reinforced  concrete  can  be  used  at  very 
reasonable  cost  and  that  for  longer  spans  a  reinforced  concrete 
floor  does  not  add  an  excessive  amount  to  the  cost  of  the  bridge. 

S'pana  Under  IB  Ft. — For  spans  under  18  ft.  In  the  clear  a  plain 
reinforced  concrete  slab  is  used  for  the  floojr,  the  principal  rein- 
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forcement  running  from  abutment  to  abutment.  Reinforced  con- 
crete side  rails  are  used  for  tliis  class  of  bridge  and  are  fconsidered 
preferable  to  pipe  or  angle  rails  because  of  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility. Figures  16,  17  and  18  show  the  plans  for  one  of  these 
bridges.      In   constructing   these   bridges   Mr.    Johnson   says: 

"Where  a  number  of  slab  bridges  under  20  it.  in  spaji 'p,re  built 
the  same  season,  it  may  prove  cheaper  to  use  I-beams  to'  support 
the  slab  until  the  concrete  has  set  than  to  use  mud  sills  and  timber 
posts.  If  this  is  done  the  abutments  are  carried  up  as  usual  to  the 
height  of  the  xitider  side  of  th©. floor,  pockets  being  left  for  the  I- 
beams ;  thes&'pockets  being  about  6  ins.  wide  and  deep  eijough  bo 
that  wherj  'ppposing  wedges  are  placed  under  the  ends  of  the  I- 
beams   th^  top    flanges  of   the   I-beams    will    be    2    ins.    below    the 


level  of  the  bottom  of  the  dah-  Two-in.  planking  Is  used  to  sup- 
port the  slab.  When  the  concrete  In  the  slab  and  rail*  has  hard- 
ened sufficiently  the  wedges  are  removed  and  the  floor  forms  drop 
down;  the  planks  are  drawn  out  at  the  sides  and, likewise  the  I- 
beams  through  the  pockets  In  one  of  the  abutments.  T^e  pockets 
are  then  filled  with  concrete.  The  I-beains  and,  planks  may  be 
used  repeatedly."  I 

Spans  From  18  to  42  Ft. — For  spans  ranging  in  lengtH  from  18 
to  42  ft.  the  concrete  rails  have  been  designed  as  girders  to  carry 
the  load,  to  the  abutments.  The  floor  in  this  case  is  a  reinforced 
concrete  slab,  the  main  reinforcement  running  from  girder  to  gir- 
der. The  floor  Is  suspended  to  the  girders  by  bending  every  third 
floor  bar  up  Into  the  girder^.  This  type  might  well  be  classed  as 
a  reinforced  concrete  through  girder  bridge.  This  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  economical  design.    The  forms  are  very  simple  and  much 
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of  the  lumber  remains  uncut.  The  bendlnsr  moment  In  the  floor 
slab  IS  independent  of  the  length  of  the  spsiB,  *nd  consequently  the 
amount  of  concrete  and  steel  In  the  door  slal>,  for  a  given  width 
of  roadway,  remains  constant  per  foot  of  bridge.  The  rails  or 
girders  for  bridges  18  to  30  ft.  in  span  contain  but  little  more  con- 
crete than  would  ordlnaxily  be  necessary  for  appearance  and  eco- 
nomical placing  in  the  rail  forma.  For  q>an8  over  30  fc.  and  par- 
ticularly for  wide  roadways,  the  girders  become  heavier,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  design  the  girders  with  a  heavy  coping, 
giving  the  girders  a  T-beam  section.  A  number  of  girder  bridges 
of  this  character  have  already  been  built  and  the  plans  drawn  for 
several  which  will  be  built  the  coming  season. 

The  dimensions,  quantities  and  costs  for  a  number  of  the  bridges 
built  on  these  plans  are  given  in  Table  XXI. 

Cost  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Highway  Bridge — The  bridge  had 
a  clear  span  of  30  ft.  and  an  80-ft.  roadway.  The  arch  ring  was 
8  ins.  thick  at  the  crown  and  12  in&  thick  at  8kewt>acks,  with  a 
rise  of  approximately  6  ft.  It  rested  on  IS-in.  abutment  walls, 
with  center  jwsts  and  21-in.  footing  slabs.  The  si)andrel 
walls  were  12  ins.  thick  and  '  Reached  well  beyond  the  abut- 
ment walls  on  each  side,  (he  free  ends  Lading  Inside  counter- 
torts.  The  height  of  the  abutment  wails  from  skewback  to  water 
level  was  12  ft.  These  walls  were  continued  beyond ^the  faces  of 
the  spandrel  walls  by  wing  walls,  which  hold  th»  slopes  of  the  deep 
fill  from  the  channeL  This  fill  reached,  to  a.  height  «^  4  f t.  above 
the  crown  of  the  arches.  All  walls  were  founded  on  piles.  There 
were  872  cu.  yda  of  concrete  in  the  structure.  The  general  design 
was  made  by  City  Engineer  M.  P.  Blair,  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba, 
where  the  bridge  was  built  and  the  reinforcement  was  designed 
and  supplied  by  Clarence  "W.  Koble,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The  re- 
inforcement was  high  carbon  square  twisted  steel  bara  The  work 
was  done  by  day  labor  by  the  city  engineer  and  cost  as  follows: 

Foundation*—  Total  Cost 

5,336  cu.  yda  excavation,  at  38.2  cts. $2,034.63 

6,060  lin.  ft  piling,  at  14.7   cts 893.85 

Driving  pHee^t  1514  cts.  per  IiB.^ft.  (by  contract)       939.30 

Total     13,867.78 

Concrete  MateriaJs—  TotaL     Per-cu.  yd. 

1,446  bbls.  cement,  at   $2.45 ..;..|S.543  $4,063 

872  cu.  yds.  aggregate  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  $1  -872  1.000 

^            Lumber  for  forms,   etc    (1/3  of   $1,491)..       497  0.570 

Reinforcing   bars 1,418  1.626 

Totals    $6,230         $7.2S9 
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Labor — 

Labor    on    forms |    652  |0.74 

Placing     reinforcement 129  0.14S 

Hauling    aggregates 323    -        0.371 

Mixing  and   placing  concrete 1,408  l.«14 

Finishing    concrete    work 56  0.064 

Erection    of    mixer 61  0.070 

Totals     $2,629  $3,007 

8uppUe» — 

Coal     $      24  10.057  ; 

Oil    for    forms 31  0.0*6 

p=_   Totals  $58         $0,062 

■  dtand  totals  :„:  ...... ^.^   ,i.\.,:li $9,014       $10,335 

The  work  was  carried  on  under  considerable  dlfflcnlty.  The  ex- 
cavation was  interrupted  t)v  frequent  rains,  and  the  banks  slipped, 
causing  the  handling  of  considerable  additional  material.  The 
work  of  driving  piles  was  also  frequently  interrupted  by  rain,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  extra  work  of  placing  concrete  did  not  start 
until  late  in  the  fall,  and  had  to  be  prosecuted  by  two  shifts,  work- 
ing day  and  night,  Sunday  included,  until  it  was  finished.  The 
conditions  are  reflected  in  the  high  unit  cost  of  excavation.  The 
cost  of  placing  reinforcing  bars  is  about  typical,  while  the  cost  of 
placing  concrete  at  $1.61  per  yard  is  abnormal,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  Item  is  charged  considerable  general  labor,  which  could 
not  be.qtherwi8e  BPIwrlioned. 

The  specifications  originally  contemplated  the  use  of  crushed 
limestone,  but  there  was  submitted  to  the  engineer  samples  of  very 
good  gravel  at.  a  price  of  $1  i>er  cu.  yd.  This  gravel  was  clean, 
and  contained  enough  sand  to  fill  the  voids  without  additional  mate- 
rial ;  in  fact,  some  of  it  contained  slightly  too  much  sand.  The  cost 
of  stfting  out  the  coarse  material  and  again  sifting  out  the  fine 
mateTTal,'^nd~then"  miXIhig  the  two  together  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions was  found  to  be  32  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  This  was  used  for  all  arch 
concrete,  but  for  abutments  the  mix  of  the  gravel  as  delivered  was 
deemed  satisfactory,  as  it  did  not  var>'  greatly  from  the  proper 
proportions.  -The  footings  were  made  of  crusher  rock  dust  and 
limestone,  which  had  been  owned  by  the  city  for  several  years. 
This  material    is  considered   as   costing  the   same  as  gravel. 

Co«t  of   Mixing   and    Placing   Concrete   tor    an   Arch    Bridge. — ^A 

natural  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  was  brought  In  on  trucks  AA 
by  electric  railway  and  discharged  through  gratings  into  a  storage 
bin.  Fig.  19.  Five  parallel  charging  car  tracks  BB  ran  under  this 
storage  bin.  The  charging  cars  C  were  16  cu.  ft.  capacity,  just  one 
batch  for  the  mixer.  A  car  was  first  loaded  with  gravel  under  one 
of  the  hoppers,  then  moved  back  under  the  cement  chute  to  receive 
the  cement,  and  then  moved  forward  onto  the  truck  F  which  trav- 
eled on  the  trans^•erse  track  passing  the  mixer.  The  mixer  dis- 
charged into  a  hoist  bucket  /  which  automatically  discharged  its 
load  into  the  hoppers  JJ  whence  the  concrete  was  chuted  into 
wheelbarrows,  twg  wheeled  carts  or  diunp  cars  and  taken   out  on 
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trestles  to  the  work.     The  erangr  chftrginiT  'Cnd  otfxlncr  and  placing 
the  concrete  was  as  follows: 

Duty.                                                                          X  >.  men. 
Charging    cars 3 

Cement     1 

Operating    mixer 2  ••  ■' 

At    hopper    in    tower 1 

Wheeling    concrete :   to  5 

Placing    and    spadhig    concrt  •■• 3 

Hoist  engineer 1 

,.  Fireman    (mixer  and  pump) 1 

Total 15  to  17 

This  gang  placed  on  an  average  130  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  per  day, 
or  about  1 0  cu.  yds.  per  man.  VTith  wages  averaging  %2  i>er  mian 
per  day  this  would  give  a  labor  cost  of  20  cts.  i>er  cu.  yd.  for  mix- 
ing and  placing,  not  including  snperintendence. 

Cost  of  a  ReJnforced  Concretp  Arch  Bridge. — In  Engineering- 
Contracting,  July  22,  1908,  Mr.  John  Harms  gives  the  following 
data :  The  bridge  has  a  roadway  30  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  and  two 
sidewalks   8   ft.  wide  each.     The  length   of  the   bridge  is    306   ft. 


Fig.  20. — Cmierete  Arch -Bridge. 


divided  as  follows:  20  ft  for  each  abirtment.  81  ft.  for  each  outer 
arch,  88  ft.  for  center  arch  and  8  ft.  for  each  pier.  The  reinforce- 
ment used  in  the  arches  is  1  in.  twisted  steel,  2  ft.  c.  to  c  In  two 
rows,  1  ^  Ins.  from  extsados  and  Intrados  and  tied  to  %  in.  square 
transverse  rods  every  5  ft-  The  reinforcement  of  the  overhanging 
sidewalks  is  of  expanded  metal  No.  4  gage  6  in.  mesh,  which  is 
turned  down  at  the  outer  edge  for  about  4  ins.  and  fastened  to  a 
%  in.  square  rod.  and  on  the  inner  edge  is  hooked  to  a  1  in.  twisted 
rod  which  is  anchored  with  %  in.  twisted  rods  to  the  bottom  rein- 
forcing rods  of  the  arch,  as  shown  by  Figs.    20  and   21. 

The  thickness  of  concrete  of  the  arches  is  40  ins.  for  the  outer 
arches  at  haunches,  30  ins.  at  a  distance  of  16.5  ft.  from  haunches 
and  21  ins.  at  the  crown.  For  center  of  the  arch  the  thickness  is 
42  ins.  at  haunches,  30  ina  at  distances  of  16.5  ft.  from  haunches 
and  22  Ins.  at  the  crown. 

The  piers  are  of  monolithic  construction.  The  upstream  and 
downstream  ends  form  a  sharp  point,  reinforced  with  blocks  of 
brown  stone,  cut  to  the  proper  angle  to  break  tlie  ice.     Piers  and 
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abutments  were  built  up  to  an  elevation  of  9.5  ft.  above  low  water 
mark.  Since  the  bed  of  the  river  is  soft  mud,  each  of  the  piers  was 
built  on  a  foundation  of  60  piles  driven  3  ft.  c.  to  c.  and  cut  off  at 
an  elevation  of  2  ft  below  M.  L.  W.  ^ 

On  account  of  the  kind  of  soil  it  was  necessary  to  drive  piles 
for  the  falsework,  and  this  was  begun  at  the  same  time  as  the  jet- 
ting for  the  sheetpiling  of  the  abutment.  The  piles  for  falsework 
consisted  of  nine  rows  of  Ave  piles  each  for  outer  arches,  and  ten 
rows  for  center  arch.  After  piles  for  first  arch  were  driven,  pile 
driving  for  pier  No.  1  was  started.  This  being  finished,  jetting 
of    sheetpiling    for    the    pier    was    started.     Up    to    this    time    the 
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Fig.   21. — Cross-Section  of  Bridge. 


water  in  the  river  was  as  low  as  2  ft.,  making  It  impossible  to  float 
any  craft,  and  so  cribwork  had  been  used  for  handling  the  pile 
driver.  Heavy  rainfalls  raised  the  water  to  10  ft.  and  caused  at 
times  such  strong  currents  that  the  work  had  to  be  stopped.  This 
brought  the  cost  of  labor  much  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
imder  ordinary  circumstances.  The  cost  of  jetting  the  sheetpiling 
on  the  pier  is  given  further  on.  After  the  sheetpiling  was  all  driven 
and  properly  shored  for  heavy  water  pressure  a  centrifugal  pump 
was  installed,  driven  by  the  pile  driver  engine,  and  the  enclosure 
was  kept  dry  until  concrete  was  in  place.  EJxcavation  was  ex- 
tended to  3  ft.  below  low  water  mark  and  the  piles  cut  off  2  ft. 
below  the  same  level,  so  as  to  enclose  them  in  about  12  ins.  of 
concrete.  The  whole  space  was  then  filled  in  with  concrete  up  to 
M.  L.  W.,  and  on  this  foundation  the  forms  for  the  pier  were  built. 
At  this  time  excavation  for  abutment  No.  1  was  finished  and  a 
Koppel    Industrial   railway  had   been  ^aid.     Thiis  railway  was  laid 
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on  a  temporary  trestle  across  the  river  and  waa  provided  with 
switches  to  reach  abutments  and  piers. 

Sheetplllng  of  the  abutments  served  as  forms  np  to  about  4  ft. 
below  the  spring  line.  Above  this  point,  forms  of  2  in.  spruce  were 
built  The  designing  of  an  18-in.  crown  molding  on  all  piers  and 
abutments  at  the  height  of  the  spring  line  of  arches  made  the 
forms  rather  expensive.  The  concrete  in  the  abutment  was  fin- 
ished In  broken  layers  on  the  arch  side  to  give  a  good  bond  between 
arch  and  abutment.  "VVTiIle  the  concreting  on  abutments  and  piers 
was  being  done,  the  building  of  falsework  for  the  first  arch  had 
proceeded. 

The  construction  of  this  falsework  was  as  follows:  Piles  were 
cut  off  at  a  height  of  3  ft.  below  the  bottom  line  of  the  concrete 


Fig.  22. — Falsework  and  Forms. 


arch.  On  these  piles  were  placed,  transverse  to  the  arch,  two 
6  X  12-ln.  caps,  spiked  to  piles  well  spliced  together  at  joint  in 
center,  and  overhanging  about  6  ft.  at  outside.  An  upper  cap  was 
made  of  two  6xl2-In-  timbers.  Between  the  two  caps  oak  wedges 
were  placed  about  every  5  ft.  On  top  of  the  upper  caps  were 
placed  3  x  12-in.  floor  beams  2  ft  8  in.  c.  to  c,  cut  on  top  to  proper 
line  of  arch.  A  2-in.  spruce  floor  was  nailed  to  these  floor  beams 
(see  Fig.  22). 

It  may  be  well  to  renaark  here  that  the  centers  were  laid  out 
full  size  on  a  large  platform,  and  patterns  were  made  of  1-ln.  pine 
boards  for  all  floor  beams  and  side  forms  of  archea  The  cutting 
of  all  the  floor  beams  was  done  by  a  12-in.  circular  saw,  which  was 
run  by  a  belt  connected  to  the  hoisting  engine  which  pulled  the 
cars  up  the  incline  to  the  mixing  platform. 

The  different  radii  of  the  arches  made  the  curves  of  the  floor 
beams  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  of  framing  of  center 
done  per  day  varied  a  great  deaL  The  side  forms  of  arches  were 
made  of  2-in.  spruce  and  built  in  sections  of  7  ft     In  this  way  the 
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placing  of  forms  was  done  quickly  and  cheaply.  The  specjficatlon? 
stated  that  the  concreting  of  the  arches  should  be  done  in  ribs 
of  such  a.  width  that  one  complete  rib  of  the  arch  could  be  finisl:ied 
In  a  day.  Three  more  forms  similar  to  the  outside  forniiS  were 
made  and  so  placed  as  to  divide  the  arch  into  five  equal  ribs.  , 

Since  it  is  important  to  have  reinforcement  at  the  proper  dis^ 
tance  from  intrados  and  extrados,  little  cement  blocks  of  li^-in! 
thickness  were  made  to  hold  the  bars  at  the  proper  distance  from 
the  bottom.  The  advantage  of  using  concj-ete  blocks  instead  o^ 
wooden  blocks,  as  is  usually  done,  is  easily  undterstooifl.  TJ'he 
blocks,  being  of  concrete,  stay  in  place,  require  no  pointing  up 
afterwards,  and  the  cost  of  making  them  Is  about  V2  ct.  each,  jr,-, 

After  placing  upper,  longitudinal  bars,  sticks  were  use^  ,  to 
hold  these  in  place,  but  the  writer  proposes  on  future  jobs  to  make 
concrete  blocks  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  cost  of  such  a  block  the 
writer  believes  would  be  small,  while  its  efficiency  would  be  such 
as  to  make  it  economical. 


¥ 


"■'A^s"siio4h  ih''Mn,  J^M'^'^l.^'ttik  f^e^nfoi'tement  of  sDandrel  Walls 
and  overhung  sidewalk  was  anfchOred  to  the  lower  rods  or  arch, 
and  the  1-in.  rod  was  suspended  at  the  proper  height  on  wooden 
brackets  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the  arch  forms.  From  this  bar, 
^-In.  twisted  rods  were  run  to  the  lower  r6ds,  every  18  Ins.,  being 
hooked  on  both  rods  by  turning  the  ends;        ' 

Pile  driving  and  sheetpiling  had  been  going  on,  and  when  high 
Water  caused  this  work  to  be  stopped,  concreting  of  abutment 
fjo,'  2  was  done.  .     ,     r. 

J  ""The  ihdustrial  railway  proved  of  great  value  during  all  this 
yV^e  fcft  haildling  materials  In  an  economical  way. 
'it  may  be  Well  to  mention  the  method  used  for  handling  the  ma- 
terials. The  stone  and  sand  had  t6  be  stored  on' building  lots 
abbut  250'  ft.  away  from  the  proposed  bridge.  A  platforpi  14x16 
ft.  was  'blallt  abOut  60  ft.  from  this  place  at  an  elevation  of  16  ft. 
TJnder  this  platform  was  pMced  a  Smith  mixer,  blocked  up  on 
timbers,    high   enough   to   allow   of   dumping  into   the    Koppel    side 
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dmVipins  cars.  A  timber  trestle  was  built  extending  from  stone 
and  Band  pile  to  the  top  of  the  platform  and  an  industrial  railway 
laid  on  this.  Cars  were  pulled  up  the  incline  by  a  hoisting  engine 
stationed  baclt  of  the  mixer.  See  Fig.  24.  A  switch  was  placed  at 
the:  bottom  of  the  incline,  malcing  it  possible  to  work  two  cars. 
Those  cars  were  marked  to  give  the  proper  quantities  of  sand  and 
stone  for  a  %  batch  proportioned  1  :  3<c  ft.  Atlas  cement  was 
used  and  as  it  was  taken  from  the  storage  honae  it  was  put  chi 
the  cars  In  bags  enough  for  every  batch,  and  opened  and  emptied  aV: 
the  platform.  Each  car  furnished  also  all  tiw  materials  reciuired, 
and  in  this  way  an  output  was  obtained  of  35  to  40  batches  per 
hour.  Starting  from  the  mixer  was  the  other  industrial  railway 
previously  mentioned.  The  elevation  of  track  at  th«  mixer  ,wa» 
14  ft.  3  ins.  above  M.  L.  W.  The  tzaoks  h*d  a  down  grade  pC^ 
about  4  ft.  to  a  length  of  150  ft.  .ic 


Tfmpamrf  Trntle 
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Fig.    24. 


This  brought  the  '  rails  at  the  proper  height  for  dumping  con- 
crete into-  piers  and  abutments,,  and  at  the  .same,  time,  gave  the 
cars  enough  momentum,  to  require  but  little. pushing.  -    - 

Alter  finishing  the  piers  and  abutments  tc^,  the  sprl^^  line,^  the 
track   was    removed    and    laid    to   the   arches.      Heavy    timber    wa?, 
placed  acros&;the-«rch  forms  on  wluch  were  laid  longitudinal  timber- 
to  qarry  tracks.     At  the  cro.wxi  of  the  first  arch  the  track  w^  ele- 
vated, ajid  car»  were  pulled  up  thi^  grade  by  the  Iipi.stlng  engin^^ 
from  which  point  they  proceeded  by  their  own  momentum,^    On  the,, 
crowns  of  the  first  and,.,ce^ter  arches,, switches  were  put  in,  ^nd  by, 
this   arrangement   three   cars  were   handled    so    rapidly   that   at   ho 
time  did  tiie  mix^r  .have 'to  stop^on  atcouiif  of  |tb'w6  not  being  cars 
available.    "  '^      •  '  ; ;    '. 

The  plant  proved  sufficienttb  do  the  woTk  In  f  remarfckbly  short 
time.  The  time  from  beginning  concreting  of  first  arch  until  the 
third   was   finished,    including    the    erection,  of.  all,  falsework    and 
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forms  for  the  last  two  arches,  was  only  29  days.  All  the  concrete 
was  placed  in  15  days,  working  not  longer  than  7  hours  a  day. 
If  four  ribs  instead  of  five  had  been  made  in  each  arch,  the  results 
would  have  been  even  better,  but  this  would  have  meant  taking  a 
great  risk,  on  account  of  doubtful  weather  at  this  season  of  the 
year  and  also  in  case  of  any  breakdown  of  machinery. 

The  building  of  falsework  for  the  spandrel  wall  and  overhanging 
sidewalk  proved  difficult  and  was  by  far  the  most  expensive  of  all 
form  work. 

This  falsework  was  constructed  by  resting  one  side  on  posts 
placed  on  the  caps  of  the  falsework  of  the  arches,  while  the  other 
side  was  held  up  by  posts  placed  at  a  slight  angle  and  rammed  in 
the  mud  of  the  river  bottom.  These  posts  and  the  caps  on  them 
were  8  x  10-in.  timbers.  On  these  caps  3  x  12-in.  floor  beams  were 
placed  3  ft.  c.  to  c,  being  coyered  with  2-in.  spruce  flooring,  cut 
into  4-in.  strips,  the  edges  being  tapered  to  make  tight  joints.  The 
whole  falsework  was  well  braced.  At  all  corners  of  forms,  molding 
was  nailed  to  the  forms  to  round  off  the  corners  of  the  concrete. 
Panel  effects  in  the  concrete  were  also  made  by  nailing  battens  to 
the  forms.      These   pieces  were    generally   planed. 

Each  arch  had  expansion  joints  of  %  in.  at  both  ends  and  also 
at  a  distance  of  24  ft  3  ins.  from  both  ends.  Each  expansion 
joint  was  made  up  of  %-in-  corrugated  paper  covered  on  both  sides 
with  3-ply  tar  paper. 

Balusters. — The  balusters  for  the  railway  were  all  made  on  the 
job,  there  being  350  required,  and  for  this  purpose  eight  forma 
were  made.  These  were  made  in  four  parts  each  and  were  held 
together  with  bolts  so  that  removing  the  form  was  easily  done. 

The  base  of  these  balusters  was  8x8  ins.,  the  height  being  2  ft. 
As  previously  stated,  eight  forms  were  made  for  this  work.  The 
forms  were  made  on  the  job.  The  entire  labor  cost  of  making  the 
balusters  was: 

Carving  white  wood  blocks.  1  man,  12  days,  at  %Z..%  36.00 

Making  8  forms,   1  man,   12  days,  at  $2.75 33.00 

Making  and  finishing  balusters,  1  man,  35  days,  at 

$2,75     96.25 

Total    $165.25 

A  man  made  10  balusters  per  day.  The  cost  for  forms  was  19.7 
cts.  per  baluster,  and  for  making  and  finishing,  each  27.5  cts., 
giving  a  total  cost  for  labor  of  47.2  cts. 

Sheet  Piles. — In  jetting  down  the  sheet  piles,  which:  were  2x8 
Ins.  X  20  ft.  long  on  an  average,  100  pieces  were  put  In  place  per 
day,  or  1  piece  every  6  minutes.  This  does  not  include  moving 
machine  from  one  pier  to  another,  but  does  Include  moves  while 
working  on  a  single  pier.     The  labor  cost  was: 

1  Foreman     I  5.00 

1  Engineman 3.50 

2  Hosemen,  at  $3.50 7.00 

2  Men  preparing  piles,  at  $2.50 5.00 

7  Helpers,   at    $1.75 12.25 

Total    $32.75 
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There  being  2,000  lin.  ft  of  piling  or  2.666  ft.  R  M.  givee  a  unit 
cost  of  1  6/10  ct&  per  lin.  ft  and  112.25  per  M.  ft  B.  M.  for  the 
labor. 

Forma. — The  labor  costs  for  forms  for  the  spandrel  wall  and 
overhanging  sidewalk  on  the  two  sides  of  an  arch  were : 

Foreman    carpenter,    at    95 1  20.00 

Building  falsework : 

*  2  Carpenters,   at    |S.50 28.00 

3  Men.    at    $2 24.00 

Building  forms: 

2  Carpenters,   at    J8.50 28.e0 

6  Carpenters,    at    $3 75.00 

2  Carpenters,    at    $2.75 22.00 

3  Helper^   at   |2 26.00 

7:  Total    $223.00 

There  was  about  12.000  ft.  R  M.  of  lumber  used  in  these  forma, 
thus  giving  a  cost  of  framing  and  erecting  per  M  ft  B.  M.  ot 
$18.60.  With  180  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  put  in  these  forms  the  cost 
per  cu.  yd.  was  $1.24  for  the  labor  on  the  forms. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  forms  lor  the  arch,  exclusive  of  the 
piling,   was : 

Foreman   carpenter.   6  days,  at   $5 $  30.00 

Falsework,     8,300    ft.    B.    M.,    erecting 
crew: 

2    Men,    at    $3.50 $   7.00 

2    Men.    at    $2.50 5.00 

2  Men.    at    $2.00 4.00 

2    Men,    at    $1.75 3.50  ^ 

Total,    4    days,   at $19.50         78.00 

Floor  beams,  5,960  ft.  B.  M.,  can)enter 

2  Men,  at  $3.50 $  7.00 

4  Men,  at  $3.00 12.00 

3  Men,  at  $2.75 8.25 

1  Man,  at  $2.00 2.00 

2  Men,  at  $1.75 3.50 

Total,    2    days,   at $32.75         65.50 

Erecting  crews,  2  days,  at  $19.50 39.00 

Forms,  bottom  and  sides.   11,000  ft.  B. 
M.,   carpenter   crew : 

Framing  forms,   2  days,  at  $32.75 98.25 

Setting  forms,   2  days,  at  $32.75 65.50 

1  man  making  patterns,  3  days,  at  $3.50.  10.50 


t 


Total    $386.75 

There  was  25,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  lumber  in  the  falsework  and  forms 
exclusive  of  the  piles,  which  makes  a  cost  per  M  ft  B.  M.  of  $15.47 
for  this  labor.  As  there  was  365  cu.  yda  in  an  arch  this  gave  a 
cost  of  $1.06  per  cu.  yd.  for  this  labor. 

Concrete. — In  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  for  the  arches, 
one  rib  was  done  in  a  day  so  that  it  would  be  monolithic.     There 
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wei^e  73  cu.  ydk  irt  a"  rife;"'  'S'he  following  was  theeoit^of'lflLbor-tJfer 
day  when  mixing- aAtl  placing  was  toeing  done:       - -'     "'   ■     '  '■■  ^^f"' 

1  Foreman     $  5.00 

Lrt         1  Sub-foremaa 3.50 

1   Man  Shunning  mixer.';  J :,!-??  .^".•! 2.8^  <<'"•"'•'•■' 

1 .  Concrete    placer .>«. . ^ ,, .  ..,»v.i , 2.7S. 

4  Concrete  placers,  af  $&.'S0. .  ^, .,'     10.00 

6,, Men  on  cars,  at   $2    ,,.>»». 7.80 

2<  jyien  on'  rriixer'  platform;  at  52  .  . 4.00 

1   Man   at   stock   pile. .  . .'.  .■.■.■.■.■.'.■. 2.00 

22,  ?W;en  shoveling,  at  $1._75._,  ^^.," "8..50 

V  totaii   ..... .::.::::::.:,....,.... S79.55, 

,  , ,     ■  1- .  .-If  J 1.         .,  fj  .      „ 

TJhe  actual  time  of  placing  a  ring  •  was -frc^  €  td'i^l^s.,  thus 
giving  a  cost  of  mi.xing  and  placing  of  85  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  When 
the  concrfe'te'- woric  was-  done,  some  of  the  crew  was  knocked  off, 
and,  tile  re^t  were  kept  busy  in  chP-uging  tracks  and  other  details. 
As  stated,  a  larger  ri^g /could  have  been  placed  in  a  day,  but  th,*. 


risk  of  some  Ofttoreseen  accident  that  might  have  held  up  the  work 
was  considered  too-  -great  to  take.  Fig.  25  shows  how  these  rings 
were  cast.  ,-,    :.;  t,,  .,,,  ,- ,- 

:Co8t  of  a  Concrete  l^lbbed  Afch  Bridge  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.*—, 
The, 'b^jflg©  consistent  pf  seven  parajsoiic,  arch  ribs  of  7^  ft  f^e^^T-j 
span  and  14  ft.  rise.  The  five  xit)*i  iind(W  tiip  ^J-fl, ,  roa4v^y;,wej;^., 
24.  Ins.  thiok,  I>0,  ips.^.d^p^  ^t  ske^jb^^jks^and  J5  Ins.  deep  at  crown  ; 

•Engineering-Contracting,  Jan.   8,   l¥t>8r  ^"^"  *^^  ^"  *^ 
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the  two  ribs  under  the  sidewalks  were  12  Ii^s.  thick  and  of  Uie  same 
depth  as  the  main  fibs.  Elach  rib  carried  colvunns  which  sup- 
ported the  deck  slab.  Columns  and  ribs  were  bound  together 
across  bridge  by  struts  and  webs.  All  structural  parts-  of  the 
bridge  were  of  concrete  reinforced  by  corrugated  bars.  The  .abut- 
ments were  hollow  boxes  with  reinforced  concrete  shells  tied  in  by 
buttresses  and  filled  with  earth.  There  were  in  the  bridge  Ihclud- 
Ing  abutments  884  era.  yds.  of  concrete  and  62,000  lbs.  of  reinforcing 
metal  or  about  70  lbs.  of  reinforcing  metal  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete. 
Of  the  884  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  594  cu.  yds.  were  contained  In  the 
abutments  and  wing  walls  and  290  cu.  yda  In  the  remainder  of  the 
structure.  r'        :    . 

Centers. — The  center  for  the  ^rch  consisted  of  4-pile  bents  spaced 
about  12  ft.  apart  to  the  line  of  the  bridge.  The  piles  were 
12xl21n.x24  ft.  yellow  pine  and  they  were  braced  together  in 
Both  directions  by  2  x  10-in.  planks.  Bach  bent  carried  a  3  x  12-ln. 
plank  cup.  Maple  folding  wedges  were  set  on  these  cups  over  each 
pile  and  on  them  rested  12xl2-in.  trans%-erse  timbers  one  directly 
over  each  bent.  These  12  x  12-in.  transverse  timbers  carried  the 
back  pieces  cut  to  the  curve  of  the  arch.  The  back  pieces  were 
2  X  12-in.  plank,  two  under  each  sidewalk  rib  dnd  four  under  each 
main  rib  of  the  arch.  The  back  pieces^  under  each  rib  were 
X-braced  together.  The  lagging  was  madfe  continuous  under  the 
ribs  but  only  occasional  strips  were  carried  across  the  ^^>aces  be- 
tween ribs.  This  reduced  the  amount  of  lagging  required  but  made 
working  on  the  center  more  difficult  and  resulted  in  loss  of  tools 
from  dropping  through  the  ojjenings.  Work  on  the  centers  and 
forms  was  tiresome  owing  both  to  the  difficulty  of  moving  around 
on  the  lagging  and  to .  the  cramped  positions  in  which  the  men 
labored.     Carpenters  were  hard  to  keep  for  these  reasons. 

Concrete. — A  1  :  7  b&nk  gravel  concrete  was  used  fbr  the  abut- 
ments and  a  1 :  5  bank  gravel  concrete  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
bridge.  The  concrete  was  mi.xed  in  a  cubical  mixer  operated  by 
electric  motor  and  located  at  one  end  of  the  bridge.  The  mixed 
concrete  was  taken  .  to  the  forms  in .  wheelbarrows.  The  mixture 
was  of  mushy  consistency.  No  mortar  facing  was  used  but  the 
exposed  surfaces  were  given  a  great  work.  In  freezing  weather 
the  gravel  and  water  were  heated  to  a.  temperature  of  aiiput  100" 
F.  ;  when  work  was  stopped  at  night  it  was  covered  with  tarred 
felt  and  was  usually  found  steaming  the  next  morning-     ■   •:     ' 

The  cost  data  given  here  are  based  on  figures  furnished  to  us 
by  Geo.  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  who  designed  the  bridge  and  kept  the  cost 
records.  Mr.  Davis  states  that.- the  unit  costs  are-  hi^b,  because 
of  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  performed. 
The  work  was  done  by  day  labor  by  the  city,  '5h6  men  were  all 
new  to  this  class  of  work,  the  weather  was  cold  and  there  was  high 
water  to  interfere,  and  work,  was  begun  before  plans  for  the  bridge 
had  been  completed  so  that  the  superintendent  could  no*  intelli- 
gently plan  the  work  ahead.  Cost  keeping  was  "befgun  only  after 
the  work  was  well  under  way.  Many  of  the  Items '  bfj  cp^'  were 
Incomplete  in  detail. 
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The  following  were   the  wages  paid  anS  ,th^  prices  of  the  ma- 
terials used:  '^ 

*"  '  Materials  and  Supplies — • 

No.    1   hemlock  matched  per   1,000   ft... $20.00 

No.   1  hemlock  plank  per   1,000   ft 17.00 

No.   2  Norway  pine  flooring  per  1,000  ft 19.00  •:. 

(       No.   2  yellow  pine  flooring  per  1,000  ft 20.00         , 

12x12  in.  X  16  ft.  yellow  pine  per  1,000  ft.........    29.00''  '^■"■ 

12x12  in.  X  24  ft.  yellow  pine  piling  per  1,000  ft...    27.00    ■»«' 

»/:      Maple  wedges  per  pair 58  ;  iO 

i){i'      %-in.  corrugated  bars  per  100  lbs ,.»..,..      2.615     -,. 

%-in.  corrugated  bars  per  100  lbs.. ......  7....  .'.*.'.      2.515    ' 

%-in.  corrugated  bars  per  100  lbs ...^.      2.515 

i  ••       Coal    per    ton     il  .'p). m-'S^o.  f)iCC-.-.'4.00 

feT. ,'  Electric  power   per   kilowatt e>i; .  ta.  J«rc«irf>  ..J*    •!  hO§u<niH 

„!     ,  Medusa   cement  per   bbl ,_,  ..j»ftfi,L.H.>i*  . .,.  i^,  J.W  «*<>  t 

"'.      ^tna  cement  per  bbl .'."!  .^'f  !*.'!.!;  .t^^-TTO  *  ^  ^ 

Bank  gravel  per  cu.  yd. .        .85 

Sand  per  cu.  yd 66 

Carpenters,  per  day $3  to     3.50 

Common    labor,    per    day. 1.75 

The   summarized   cost   of   the  whole   work,   with   such  additional 
costs  as  the  figure?. given  permit  of  computation,  was  as  follows: 

General  Services —  Total.  Cu.  Yd. 

Engineering    5451  |0.512 

Miscellaneous     75  0.084 

Pumping — 


Coal  at  $4  per  ton 

Machinery,  tools  and  cartage. 
Labor    


Total,    110    days,   at    ?9 ?990 

Excavation —  Total  Cost 

Timber,  cartage,  etc $    375 

Tools    69 

Labor   at   fl.75 1,687 


Total    ...$2,131 

Filling   (5,711    cu.    yds.) —  Total     Per  cu.  yd. 

Earth    fl,142  $0.20 

Labor,  including  ripraping 396  0.07 

eu    OJ    tmmirrnsj    ^'r^:  vr- •' 

^p„  ,,.,.,    .ICpf^^..., $1,538  $0.27.,,, 

Removing   Old   Wing   Walla —  Total. 

Labor   and    dynamite $346 

Tools   and   sharpening 64 

Total     $410 

Hand  Rail  (150  ft-)—  Total.     Per  lln  ft. 

XJciljyjT        •  ••*«••«•#'•••  y  •«••«••  •  V»'-«  •••••••A*         ^t7  U.J.9 

Total $307  $2.04 
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Wood  Block  Pavement  (296  »q.  yd*.} —        Total.  Per  aq.  yd. 

Wood    block,   etc $695  $2.35 

Labor     57  0.19 

,'              Total    $752  $"l54 

Steel   m/m   Iba.) —                                        Total.  Per.lb. 

Corrugated    bars,   freight,    etc $1,498  2.41c 

Plain   steel,   wire,   etc.; 75  0.12o 

Blacksmithing.    tools    and    placing 438  0.71c 

Total     $2,011  ?.24o 

Per  cU.  yd. 

Centering —                                                          Total.  Conei^tA 

Lumber  and  poles    $332  $1.14 

Labor     272  0.95 

Total    $604  $2.0S 

Total,  f  er  cu.  yd. 

Forms $  3,312  $  3.75 

Concrete     $   5.532  $   6.25 

Grand    total     $18,113  $20.50 

In  more  detail  the  cost  of  the  various  items  of  concrete  work 
was  as  follows  for  the  whole  structure,  including  abutments,  wing 
walls  and  arch,  containing  884  cu.  yda : 

Form    Construction — ■                                      TotaL  Per  cu.  yd. 
Lumber   and    cartage.  ..•....•.•.•..•..•..•.■.;-; 'i#l,'S4?^~^       I1.7B 

T^il  ^^.  .^°\^^■ ; : : : :  :%-•:  ?^?:  ttr-T?': : :!■-  4?3 '- "= ^  8#«^ 

ji.;i!Xiabor,    erecting    and    remdvlng 1,526  172 

"J^''    '     Tetal    $3,312  $3.74 

*■'        Concrete  Construction — Materials — 

Medusa   cement,    at    $1.05 $1,218  $1.37 

.*:tna  cement,   at   $1.75 499  0.56 

Sand,    at    66    eta    per   cu.   yd. 37  0.04 

Gravel,   at   85  cts.   per   cOi  yd. 915  1.04 

Total    materials $2,669  $3.01 

Mixinff — 

o      Machinery   and   supplies $    569  $0.62 

t.      Power,  at   6   cts.  per  kw 52  0.06 

Tools     22  0.02 

Labor    737  0,83 

Total    mixing $1,360  $1.53 

Placing    concrete $    609  $0.69 

Tamping    concrete .|    481  $0.54 
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Heaiing  Concrete—  '^  f>ooW^ 

Apparatus  and.  cartage %  47  f  0. OS^ 

Fuel     96  O.ll 

Labor    270  0.31 

Total  heating $    413  $0.47 

Grand    total $8,^44  ?9r98 

Congidering  the  abutment  and  ,^.ing,  w^llj  work,  (poipprlsingj  594 
cu.  yds.,: separately,  the  cost  w^s.^s.fQUp^^:  ,,,iiv/   ,!>•!■-.    f(''!"T 

„  :        ti'i'.iulu    f>'H.-    slooJ    .aairi;i;nR;iLftirt 

Forms —  Percu.  yo, 

.  Materials |il.20 

Labor 1.09 

.,    ;     ,.    Total    ?2.29 

,^po^prete—  ,; 

Materials     ?2.92 

Labor     ..•..•.•..'.■. 2.38 

Total    $5.30 

Heating   water   and'  "grravel. $0.70 

Grand    total $8.29 

Considering  the  arch   span,   comprising  290  cu.   yds.,   separately, 
the  cost  was  as  follows: 


•T. 


Forms —  Percu.  yd. 

Materials     $  3.70 

Labor     3.03 

T-.  •ir'.,)   'SO   p.meil  8UoJlx:Y  oift   io    J^o   •■'^^    ftj,— ^^ —  n! 

Total    ...., 16.73 

■  Concreta^" •'"'■'   .«t>'''""I'' 

Materials .v . .  ...^ ?  3.32 

Labor     f.....^. 3.57 


.1. < Ajo  19'!  Ttrtai' ■.'>jl'-:'r.*.*.«'^.ts '"^ 

Grapd   tptal.  ... . .■. -- ...  .!.4l3<53'  ■•  •  ' 

Cott  of  Centering  of  a  233-ft.  Ar'ch.'^— In  Engineering -Contracting, 
Jan.  6,  1909,  are  given  design  and  data  relating  to  the  Walnut 
Lane  Bridge,  Philadelphia,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  George  H.  Heller. 
Only  a  brief  sunrmary  of  the  article  is  giVeri  here. 

Dimensions  of  Arch. — The  main  auch  of  the  Walnut  L^ne  bridge 
consists  of  two  arch,  ribs,  each  18  ft.  wide  at  the  crown  and  21  ft, 
6  ins.  w^de  at  the  skewback ;  these  ribs  are  spaced  34  ft.  c.  to  c, 
and  arei  5  ft.  6  .Ins.  deep  at  the  crown  and  9  ft.  6  ins.  deep  at  the 
skewbadi ;  the  span  is  238  ft.  iii  the' clear,  and  the  height  of  the 
soffit  at  the  crown  above  the  springing  line  is  70  ft.  3  ins* 

The  two  main  ribs  carry  spandrel  piers  and  a  series  of  spandrel 
arches  upon  which  the  spandrel  walls  are  built  up  to  the  height 
to  receive  the  floor,  which  consists  of  steel  beams  with  concrete 
arches  between,  and  it  is  upon  this  floor  that  the  roadway  and 
sidewalk  paving  is  laid,  the  roadway  being  40  ft.  wide  and  the 
two  sidewalks  each  8  ft.  wide.  The  height  of  the  soffit  of  the  arch 
above  the  surface  of  the  creek  is  about  136  ft,  while  the  roadway 
of  the  bridge  is  about  14  ft.  higher,  making  about  150  ft 

It  ,is  niecessary,  while  considering  the  nature  of  the  design 
(Fig.    26),  to   remark   the  fact  of  the  arch  itself   being  composed 
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of  two  Independent  and  separate  ribs.  This  feature  allowed  the 
fcbnstruction  of  each  rib  by  Itself  and  so  presented  an  opportunity 
oi  reducing  the  cost  of  the  centering  by  permitting  one  arch,  rib 
to  be  constructed  first  on  centering  necessary  for  pne  rib,  and  Xh^o, 
when  the  arch  is  completed,  to  move  the  same  centering  trans- 
'V^rsely  so  as  to  serve  for  the  constructl6n  of  the  adjacent  drch 
•lib.  This  feature  of  constnirtloh  was  embodied  In  the  design,  and 
It  was  found  not  on!:.  "iSfble  bet  pie  and  easy  of 

action,  even   thouph   t  f  tlmberir  irreat   and  cov- 

ered so  large  an  area  I  ^\.-.r-  also  thouj-'in  p:. .(.►-!  to  use  steel  in 
the  construction  of  the  bottom  of  the  centering,  for,  as  a  material, 
It  afforded  better  facilities  for  maWng  joint*  capable  of  with- 
standing possible  vibration  in  moving,  and  it  formed  a  firm  founda- 
tion, all  parts  of  which  acted  together  as  a  unit  and  allowed  the 
whole  mass  to  be  moved  true  to  line  and  without  distortion  or 
accident  to  its  new  position. 


mufi,  a0»f1mr 


Fig.   26. — Centering  for  "Walnut  Lane  Bridge. 


Beginning  with  the  base  of  the  centering,  tlie  steel  trestle  sup- 
I>orts  were  spaced  24  ft.  and  30  ft.  apart  and  were  carried  on  con- 
crete piers  founded  upon  and  doweled  into  the  solid  foclt.  These 
piers  were  carried  up  to  a  uniform  height  above  all  danger  of 
freshet,  and  they  formed  the.  basic  foundation  upon  which  the 
w^hole  mass  of  steel  and  timber  was  designed  to  move.  Each  steel 
trestle  was  securely  atichored  into  its  pier  by  1% -in.  steel  rods,  and 
these  rods  served  to  guard  against  freshets  and  wind  and  were  re- 
leased When  the  centering  was  moved.  ■  i    :  ■->:j.;:' 

The  movement  of  the  centering  was  accomplfshefl  ^ajr '  ^>lkeing 
on  each  pier  a  series  of  ten  steel  rollers,  each  6  •  ms.  in ,  diameter, 
rolling  on  steel  plates  built  into  the  tops  of  the  piers;  each  roller 
was  capable  of  bearing  in  safety  10  tons,  malcing  100  tons,  which 
was  the-  total  maximum  weight  at  the  center  pier  to  l»e  moved. 
The  steel  bents  rested  upon  these  rollers,  and  upon  completion-  of 
the  erjection  of  one  rib  of  the  arch  they  were  all  moved  in  unison 
by  placing  jacks  between  the  bottom  end  of  eaclj  steel  l^jxt  and, 3 
studded, ^jDuphpr  chaip.  w^ch  formed  a.^ cradle  or  saddle  against  ^hich 
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the  jack  worked,  the  ends  of  the  chain  being  attached  to  timbers 
previously  built  into  the  piers  for  that  purpose ;  this  method  of 
translation  proved  to  be  quite  effective,  and  the  whole  distance  of 
34  ft.  was  covered  in  the  space  of  three  days. 

The  total  weight  moved  can  be  fairly  stated  to  be  about  1,000 
tons.  This  amount  is  found  by  taking  the  total  weight  of  bolts, 
steel  trestle  and  timber  trestle,  and  allowing  In  the  case  of  timber 
5  lbs.  per  ft.  B.  M.,  the  timber  being  probably  very  heavy  from 
the  absorption  of  water  from  the  structure.  This  great  weight, 
covering  a  length  of  say,  230  ft.,  and  a  width  of  50  ft.,  was  moved 
by  jacks  having  a  sum  total  capacity  of  345  tons  acting  at  16 
points. 


Fig.   27. — Arch  Centers. 


The  quantities  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  center- 
ing were  : 

Bolts,   washers,   nails 33,000  lbs. 

Steel   trestle  and   its  floor 232,000  lbs. 

Lagging    and    joists 88,000  ft.   B.  M. 

'"'  '  Upper  trestle  and  bracing 116,000  ft.   B.  M. 

-♦>!     Lower  staging  and  bracing 136,000  ft.  B.  M. 

Concrete    piers • 1,000  cu.  yds. 

The  cost  was;  , 

.      Timber     840,000  ft  B.  M.  at  |65.00         |22,100 

Metal     .,265,000  lbs.  .04  10,600 

■■•     Masonry 1,000  cu.  yds.  10.00  10,000 


Total 


142,700 


'''  This  centering  served  for  two  ribs,  each  containing  1,550  cu.  yds., 
or  a  total  of  3,100  cu.  yds.  Hence  thto^'centerhig  cost  ?13.80  per  cu. 
yd.  of  concrete  ribs.  ;  ^• 

The  contract  price  for  the  Walnut  Lane  bridge  was  $262,000. 
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Design  of  Center  fer  a  50-ft.  Span  Masonry  Arch.*— With  the 
present  high  prices  of  luml)er,  the  designing  of  timber  centers  for 
arches  becomes  a  problem  that  requires  careful  study  to  save 
material  and  labor.  In  the  accompanying  drawing  we  show  a 
center  designed  for  a  &0-fL  masonry  arch  railway  bridge  to  be  built 
In  central  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  pine  In  this  section, 
oak  will  be  used.  This  timber  costs  here  about  |16  per  M  ft.  B.  M. 
The  center,  36  ft.  long,  comprising  two  arch  ribs,  posts,  cups, 
wedges  and  lagging,  calls  for  16,464  ft.  B.  M.  of  timber  divided  as 
follows :  R  j£ 

3x4  ins.  X  4    ft    lagging 1.554  ft, 

140     2  X  12  ins.  X  8  ft  3%   ins.  straigJit  ribs 2.332  ft 

20      2x12  ins.  x  5  f t  6  »A   ins.   straight  ribs 222  ft 

20     2  X  12  ins.  x  2  ft  9%   ins.  straight  ribs 112  ft 

20     3  X  12  ins.  x  7    f t  curved   ribs 420  ft 

60     3x12  ins.   x   8   ft   curved   ribe. 1.440  ft 

40     3  X  12  ins.  X  7    ft    braces SIO  ft. 

40     3  X  12  ins.  X  7  ft  6  Ina   braces :<'•>  ft. 

10     2  X  12  ins  X  26   ft    bottom  chord I,:t:i0  ft. 

40     2x12  ins.  x  24  ft  bottom  chord oL'O  ft. 

40     3  X  12  ins.  X  llVi   ft   fillers  bottom  chord 1.3S0  ft 

20     3  X  12  ins.  x  7  ft  fillers  bottom  chord 420  ft 

20     3  X  12  ins.  X  21    ft   piece  A 1,260  ft 

40     2xl2ins.  x3Ms  ft  bottom  chord  end  con...       280  ft 

20  10  X  12  ins.  X  9    ft    posts 1,800  ft 

2     6  X  12  ins.  X  38    ft    wall    plates 456  ft 

2     8  X  12  Ins.  X  38  ft   caps 608  ft 

Total    16,464  ft 

660   %  X    9   In.   bolts  for   ribs. 

320    %  X    9  in.  bolts  for  bottom  chord. 

120   %  X  13  in.  bolts  for  end  con.  bottom  chord. 

160  %  X  15  in.  bolts  for  piece  A. 
Figure  27  shows  the  framing  very  clearly.  With  carpenters  re- 
ceiving J  4  per  day  it  is  estimated  that  the  framing  and  erecting 
will  cost  about  $12  per  M  ft.  B.  M.,  including  iron.  The  cost  of 
bolts  and  nuts  will  run  about  11.50  per  M  ft.  B.  M.  Roughly,  then, 
this  center  will  cost  about  $30  per  M  ft  B.  M.  in  place.  The  center 
was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Milburn,  Chief  Draftsman,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  R.  R..  Baltimore,  Md. 
•  Data  on  a  Concrete  Viaduct. — A  reinforced  concrete  viaduct  2,800 
ft.  long  has  been  recently  built  by  John  T.  "Wilson,  of  New  York, 
for  the  Richmond  &  Chesapeake  Bay  Ry.  Co..  at  Richmond,  Va. 
It  ranges  in  height  from  18  ft.  at  each  end  to  70  ft.  at  the  center. 
The  reinforced .  concrete  girders  range  In  length  from  23^4  ft  ta 
67%  ft.  c.  to  c.  of  bents.  The  bents  are  two-post  bents,  with  legs 
2  ft.  square.  The  largest  girder,  having  a  length  of  67%  ft, 
weighs  54  tons.  Its  cross-section  being  20  x  70  ins.  In  this  viaduct 
there  were  2.650  cu.  yds.  of  concrete,  and  It  required  172  ft.  B.  M. 
of  timber  for  the  forms  and  falsework  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
Kahn  bars  were  used  for  reinforcing.  The  forms  on  the  sides 
of  the  girders  were  removed  at  the  end  of  7  days,  but  the  column 
forms  and  those  supporting  the  girders  were  not  removed  for  at 
least  30  days.  While  it  is  a  single  track  viaduct,  it  is  so  designed 
that  by  adding  another  series  of  posts  and  girders,  it  can  be  made 
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into  a  double  track  viaduct.  One  little  trick  in  filling  the  colurnn 
forms  is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  They  were  built  U-shaped,  the 
fourth  side  being  left  open,  and  built  up  as  fast  as  the  concrete 
was  poured  in  from  that  side.  This  method  facilitated  working, the 
concrete  in  around  the  reinforcing  bars.  Mr.  J.  H<)Mol«KPftiis,Ct)|9$'' 
Engineer  of  the  R.  &  C.  B.  Ry.  ..  ii'o  ;,- ;i<vr,    d 

Cost  of  a  Concrete  Trestle  and  Three  Concrete  Girder  Bridges 
kVith  Abutments.* — The  reinforced  concrete  trestle  and  tlie  three 
bridges  with  concrete  abutments  that  are  referred  to  in  this  article 
were  constructed  near  Easton,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  M.  P.  McGrath,  general 
contractor,  of  that  place.  The  contractor  or  his  engineer,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Mooney,  supervised  the  work  so  that  while  one  man  was  employed 
nominally  as  a  foreman  and  received  $2.75  per  day,  he  vjorls^  like 

I     OS 
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Fig.  28. — ^IJetalls  of  Girder  Rail  Fastenings. 


the  other  laborers ;  generally  he  was  charged  to  placing  or  finishr 
ing.  The  costs  given  are  actual  costs  except  for  the  form  lumbeiu 
which  had  been  used  before  and  the  cost  of  which  was  appt^ip^^l- 
mated.     The  costs  are  given  separately  for  each  structure.  .,,^ 

Coal  Trestle. — The  trestle  was  designed  as  a  coal  trestlo  and 
was  constructed  as  shown  by  Figs.  28  and  29,  except  that  the 
iients  instead  of  being  made  solid,  were  built  with  a  4  x  8-ft.  open- 
ing in  each,  to  permit  the  coal  to  flow  more  readily.  There  werp 
8  bents  and  two  abutments  and  the  trestle  was  114  ft.  long..  .It 
was  designed  to  carry  the  rails  directly  on  the  girders  witlpioi^t 
cross-ties,  so  that  the  girder  reinforcement,  was  made  quite  heavy, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  drawings.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
rails  had  their  bases  partly 'embedded  in  the  girders  and  wer/e 
fastened  by  chairs.     The  chairs  were  of  cast  iron  and  were.^l^el^,  ^>y 

^Engineering-Contracting,  Feb.   5,    1908.  , 
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bolts  extending  down  into  the  girder  and  secured  under  the  lower 
reinforcement  bar.  The  chairs  were  spaced  2  ft.  apart,  those  of 
one  rail  being  staggered  with  those  of  the  other  rail.  This  con- 
struction gave  excellent  results  in  operation  and  saved  some  6  ins. 
In  height  over  the  ordinary  cross-tie  construction.  The  remaining 
structural  details  and  dimensions  of  the  trestle  are  clearly  shown 
by  Figs.  28  and  29. 

The  wages  paid  on  this  trestle  and  also  on  the  bridge  construc- 
tion described  later,  were  as  follows : 

Laborers,   per   10-hour   day $1.50 

Blacksmiths,   per    10-hour  day 2.00 

Englneman,   per   10-hour  day 1.70 

Carpenter,   per    10-hour  day 3.00 

Foreman,  per  10-hour  day 2.75 

The  location  of  the  trestle  being  almost  flush  against  a  railway 

embankment  and  It  being  necessary  to  locate  the  stock  piles  some 

150  ft.   from  the  mixer,  made   the  cost  of  wheeling  the  materials 

;j  high.     The  mixer  was  set  up  at  the  center  point  of  the  trestle  and 

^discharged   into  barrows  which   were  hoisted   by  a  pole   and  yard 

Sarm.     The  pole  was  provided  with  a  yard  and  had  a  three-quarters 

^'swlng.     A  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  yard  arm 

was  provided  at  one  end  with  a   three-line  sling  provided  with   a 

hook  to  attach  to  the  wheel  and  two  rings  to  slip  over  the  handles. 

_^  This  rope  hoisted  the  barrows  to  the  top  of  the  trestle  by  means 

pof  a   horse  hitched   to   the   free    end.      The   concrete  used   for   the 

i  reinforced    girders   was   a    1-2-4    mixture,    the   other   parts   of   the 

'<^  trestle    were    made    of    1-3-6    concrete    In    which    were    embedded 

to 

stones  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  man's  head  to  the  size  of  a  half- 
barrel ;  these  rubble  stones  were  thrown  Into  the  forms  in  l^^-ft. 
layers.  The  total  amount  of  concrete  in  this  trestle  was  116  cu. 
yds.  and  Its  cost  was  as  follows: 

Materials —  Per  cu.  yd. 

1,069  bbls.    cement,  at  |1.24 |1.325 

0.631  tons    sand,    at   70    cts 0.442 

1.11  tons  stone,  at  $1.25 <  .1.387 

131%    lbs.   steel,  at  2  cts "2.630 

Lumber     ($112.63    charged    up) 0.971 

Total  materials |6.755 

Labor  and  Supplies — 

Making  and   erecting  forms |1.21 

Handling    sand 0.180 

Handling   stone 0.175 

Mixing    concrete 0.184 

Placing  concrete 0.300 

Finishing    concrete 0.103 

Miscellaaeous 0.246 

Total   labor $2,398 

Total  labor  and  materials $9,153 

In   the   item  miscellaneous   were   Included   blacksmith's   work   on 
reinforcement,   handling   cement,    coal,    oil,   etc.      As  will    be   noted 
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the  cost  of  reinforcement  ia  distributed  over  the  whole  structure 
116  cu.  yds.  of  concrete;  to  be  strictly  accurate,  the  total  15,250 
Iba  of  reinforcing  metal  should  be  divided  into  the  volume  of  con- 
crete in  the  girders  which,  figured  from  the  drawings,  was  approxi- 
mately  24  cu.  yds.  This  gives  the  great  weight  of  635  lbs.  of  rein- 
forcement per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  in  the  girdera 

Bridge  No.  1. — This  structure  had  a  clear  span  of  10%  ft.  and 
consisted  of  two  concrete  girders,  one  imder  each  rail,  with  ends 
embedded  Into  concrete  abutments  with  wing  walls.  The  girders 
were  3  ft.  deep,  2  ft  wide  on  top  and  1%  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom 
and  each  was  made  of  1:2:4  concrete  reinforced  by  five  1  y»  -In. 
round  bars,  three  straight  and  two  bent,  with  stirrups  every 
1  *4  ft.  The  abutments  were  made  of  1:8:6  concrete.  Conditions 
were  favorable  construction.  As  in  the  trestle  rubble  stones  were 
incorporated  in  the  abutment  concrete ;  some  cinders  were  also  used 
anO  their  cost  is  Included  in  the  cost  of  handling  the  stone.  The 
bridge  contained  altogether  102  cu.  yds.  of  concrete.  The  costs 
were  as  follows: 

Materials —  Per  cti.  yd. 

Cement    $1,264 

Stone    1.688 

Sand ^ 0.444 

Reinforcement     , «f  .i.,«j» .jj 0.098 

Lumber     0.383 

Total    materials ?3.877 

Labor  and  Supplies — 

Forms    $0,479 

Handling     stone 0.175 

Handling    sand 0.077 

Mixing    concrete 0.100 

Placing    concrete    0.176 

Finishing   concrete 0.094 

Miscellaneous     0.224 


Total    labor    $1,325 

Total  materials  and  labor $3,202 

The  Item  miscellaneous  includes  hauling  cement  and  water,  work 
on  reinforcement  and  coal.  As  in  the  trestle,  the  unit  cost  of  rein- 
forcement is  got  by  dividing  the  total  cost  into  the  total  yardage 
of  concrete  value  as  only  the  girders  were  reinforced. 

Bridge  No.  II. — This  bridge  had  a  clear  span  of  16  ft.  and  was 
13  ft.  high,  and  like  the  bridge  just  described  consisted  of  two  con- 
crete birders  With  ends  embedded  into  concrete  abutments.  The 
girders  were  22  ins.  deep,  2  ft.  wide  on  top  and  1  ft.  wide  on  the 
bottom.  Each  girder  was  reinforced  with  five  1%-in.  round  rods, 
three  straight  and  two  bent,  without  stirrups.  The  ties  were 
fastened  to  the  girders  by  embedded  anchor  bolts.  The  costs  of  ma- 
terials changed  somewhat  from  those  given  for  the  trestle  and 
bridge  No.  1.  The  cement  cost  $1.54  per  barrel,  and  the  stone 
(crushed  on  the  ground)  cost  73  cts.  per  ton.  Rubble  stones  were 
Incorporated  in  the  abutment  concrete  as  in  the  work  previously  de- 
scribed ;    this  stone  had  all  to  be  collected  by  men  and  teams  and 
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this  fact  is  reflected  In  the  high  unit  cost  of  handling  stone.  The 
mixer  was  located  so  that  its  discharge  chute  overhung  and  dis- 
charged directly  Into  the  forms  for  one  abutment.  To  reach  the 
further  abutment  an  ordinary  coal  chuie  was  provided  and  the 
concrete  chuted  directly  into  place.  The  bridg:«icontalned  DB-cu-ydiii 
of  concrete,  which  cost  as  follows:  ■  f.  -Mid   :  ,i\     r     ,  «>'<io1 

Materials —  '  T*er  du".  yd.    '  " 

Cement,    at    $1.54.  . $1,596 

Stone    ..;... .  .  ; .'.    0.814 

"tt6V»    8q>^.;ii.    ,^  '.'■:<'■  ■Ill'  '  o'.g.il    yKiiA    hnuon 

snoMlhH'.O     719^1   materials >t<  tmflnfH^M^     .Ji  ^  I 

LaVor  and  Supplies-^  ■  •    .  ;'^^,vr 

Forms i .' M'Vv';'  i. '. $0,520  .  jr.l 

Handling     atone* .  ,.^  .:ie<K>.  o<id- •.  •* •»*    0.236 

.  Handling  .  sand. .  .^j,,.^,.,  .,-,.^,-^,5  ,.,.^,.  n,,.Q.  180 

•" -'^ '   ''Mixing    concrete.  :'^\  .?y.  .^Ah  .r.V.'.'.  l  .'^.  ?'.'"&.073 

Placing    concrete ;?^'0.1B7 

Finishing    concrete , . , .    0.092 

Coal    and    water ;4\'''O.J)41 

Handling  cement »  0M» 

.    Total    labof^ ...........:...........,  ,$lk377 

Total  materials  and  labor. .  v . . . . . ;  ;^4c732f 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  handling  ,  the  stone  for  this 
bridge  ran  high  because  of  the  teaming  referred  to  above.  Rein- 
forcement is  charged  into  the  total  yardage  as  In  the  structures 
previously  described. ,'■',. 

Bridge  -No.  III. — This  brldgei  was' buITt' r^!'ti|e  l>a^  of  farm 

wagons  oC  5  tons  capacity.  It  had  .a  clear  spaa  of  17  ft.  and  was 
15  ft.  wlde'atid  17  ft.  clear  height.  The  floor  consisted  of  four 
12  X  6-in.  girdei'^  carrying  a  6-ln.  floor  slab.  I'he  concrete  was  a 
1:3:6  mixture  throughout  and  was  mixed  by  hand.  The  concrete 
was  made -with  a  broken  tile  aggregate  obta'lne<^  from  a  nearby  tile 
works  at-*the  cost  of  •handling'  only.'  -This 'tfle  •Was  very  easily 
broken  and  left  ai^atlier  -poor,  finish  to,  th^,  concrete.  There  wer© 
*6f  cu,'  yds.' of  concrete  in  the  briflge  arid, it  cqst'as  follows: 

-nfttiO,-'  1  litTi  )  Ti(Ji;  ..•  :    no 

<jj,i;i,TBi  i'V"^<^''*«'« —  /tfil.f!.    /,;Percu.  yd.      ,  ,.,,.>j 

Cement,  ,.^... ........ r.Ei3l.>Ti8-«.Mf-tf- -'J-^rn  »o 

Sand.    .1 -c  •*•»,»  f  •  >^ ,0.45,9 

sii-n   '•niJietnftirct^inrnt     .' .  .  .'.■.':.'.'•::.  ??.'.'Tl  .''.■.-.■.  .  .-.■  '0.127   '^    '  "• 
(fr^-         Lumber     iJut!.cuj.aii!J.ijOj2SfllaJii  .il  SI 

;■;.    .               Tota;    materiulE $2.4&0  .  ^,^^ 

^_[,,              Labor ^and  Supplies—  ,<( 

...    J7       Forms    .  .  . ...., $0.41  ,;, 

'    ".      .Handling    tile.... 0.692 

..in  !»  »ftandling    sand 0.112  '  i 

!  ,uf     <[;iiandling    cement.- :.^.... . .    0.105  ;   t 

^,-io3s    ^>.%'''1"«^    concrete  5^. .;...,  J.  5,,^^.jn„B^,..,..-f  •    0-413  ,  ,^ 

,  ,,    .  .Placing    concrete...,.  J .  ^,  ..^w  y,;.V  Wn^^n:  '  Jl^H  v.) 

Total     labor.  ;...  ..I  •j'.>iu..lj%iwdiwJiJ.'...  $2,077  ;(s} 

Total-imaterlals  aiid'labor;  .Uftifcrfj^tji. -.$4,537    .        lyyts 
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In  r.  ••  costs  the  very  heavy  cn?t  -f  handling  the  broken 

tile  aggregate  will  be  observeri  ;  on  the  other  hand  this  aggregate 
cost  nothing  itself.  The  iu:nber  <  harsfe  is  only  that  for  new  lum- 
ber, the  old  lumber  that  was  rc-uaoJ  was  not  charged  in.  The  coat 
of  sand  was  94  cts.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  "f— '♦'»  -Mr.  C.  C.  Mitchell  gives 
the  following  data: 

The  trestle  replaced  an  old  w ;.     . . .    le  2SC  ft.  long  on  a  oabl.? 

Incline  railway  up  Catskill  Mountain.  New  York.  The  main  struc- 
tural features  of  the  trestle  and  the  slope  of  the  grourid  on  which 
it  was  hullt  are  indicated  by  Flsr.  30.  The  work  was  done  by 
contract  after  the  cable  incline  had  closed  down  on  Oct.  17,  190S. 
for  the  season.  Parts  of  the  old  timber  structure  were  thus  avail- 
able for  supporting  forms  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  con- 
tractor required  this  kind  of  timber. 


SCCT1«N 

Fig.  30.— rConcrete  Trestle. 


While  waiting  for  the  materials  to  arrive  and  the  road  to  close 
down,  excavation  was  begun  on  the  footings,  stone  for  the  conci^ete 
was  broken,  a  pipe  line  1,000  ft.  long  was  laid  to  a  waterfall,  a 
cement  house  and  a  shanty  in  which  to  fabricate  the  steel  wer« 
built. 

In  excavating  for  the  footings  it  developed  that  there  were  alter- 
nate strata  of  slate  rock  and  earth,  with  boulders  in  about  half  of 
them,  so  tliat  to  get  a  good  foundation  on  bedrock  it  was  necessary 
to  go  from  4  to  10  ft.  below  the  ground,  the  surface  of  which  was 
so  steep  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  work  on  it.  Slides  aiid  caving 
caused  a  much  larger  quantity  of  material  to  be  handled  than  that 
represented  by  the  holes  excavated. 

The  excavations  were  walled  up  in  pyramidal  form  on  a  batter 
of  2  ins.  to  the  foot  outward  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  ground  surface, 
there  narrowing  to  a  section  30x30  ins.,  on  top  of  which  a  wooden 
box  30  ins.  square  and  24  iris,  higii  was  set  up.  Every  bent  had 
two    such   forms  for  the  batter   post  footings,    and  everj-   alternate 
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bent  had  In  addition  a  third  for  the  diagonal  bracing  struts  to  meet 
on.  Then  footings  were  concreted  with  a  mixture  of  1-3-6,  the 
stone  being  brolcen  by  hand  to  1%-in.  size  and  the  wooden  top 
forms  being  shifted  ahead  as  the  work  progressed,  the  stone- 
breaking,  mixing  board,  etc.,  being  likewise  shifted  ahead.  Half 
of  the  lumber  was  stored  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trestle  and  half 
at  the  middle ;  half  of  the  sand  at  the  middle  and  half  at  the  upper 
end ;  half  of  the  steel  at  the  lower  end  and  half  at  upper  end,  and 
all  cement  at  the  middle. 

Five  mixing  boards  were  established  along  the  trestle,  and  stone 
was  broken  successively  at  each  as  it  was  needed  for  the  concrete. 
The  water  pipe,  which  ran  alongside,  was  shortened  as  the  work 
progressed.  The  sand  and  gravel  were  separated  by  screening  and 
sent  to  the  mixing  boards  through  temporary  chutes,  the  super- 
structure concrete  being  1  part  cement,  2  parts  sand,  2  parts  %-lil" 
gravel  and  2  parts  %-in.  stone.  ' 

Work  was  begim  with  a  force  of  10  men  working  9  hours,  of 
whom  1  was  a  foreman  drawing  $4  a  day,  1  carpenter  at  $2.50,  1 
steel  bender  at  ?2.25,  and  7  laborers  at  $1.75  each.  When  the  road 
closed  down  the  force  was  doubled,  8  more  laborers  being  added  at 
$1.75  and  2  carpenters  at  $2  and  ?3.25,;  respectively,  these  latter 
working  for  a  bonus. 

Concreting  the  footings  began  on  Oct.  18  and  dismantling  the  old 
trestle  at  the  same  time,  with  some  men  fabricating  steel,  some 
building  forms,  some  breaking  stone  and  some  excavating  the  upper 
footings. 

The  pulleys  were  first  removed  from  under  the  cable,  and  the 
latter  supported  by  2x4-in.  plank  spiked  to  the  old  trestle  bents,  on 
which  were  also  preserved  the  line  and  grade.  The  guard  rails  and 
track  rails  were  next  removed,  then  the  cross  ties  and  four  inner 
stringers  were  unbolted  and  lowered  by  ropes  to  the  ground  and 
piled  so  as  to  form  mixing  boards.  The  remaining  outside  stringers 
were  then  shifted  out  to  the  ends  of  the  bent  caps,  leaving  a  clear 
space  in  the  center  8  ft.  6  ins.  by  26  ins.  deep.  In  some  places  the 
tops  of  these  stringers  were  2  Ins.  above  grade  and  In  other  places 
2  Ins.  below,  otherwise  they  represented  approximately  the  level 
for  the  new  work  and  allowed  a  clearance  of  3  ins.  for  the  outside 
girder  form  of  the  new  work.  Next  2x6-in.  spruce  floor  timbers 
for  the  girder  forms  were  hung  at  3-ft.  intervals  on  a  grade  27% 
Ins.  below  by  2x4-In.  battens  spiked  to  the  outside  of  the  old 
stringers.  The  old  bent  caps  were  then  gained  out  for  each  new 
girder  to  the  grade  of  the  floor  timber,  and  a  lJ4xl2-ln.  by  16-ft. 
bottom  board  for  each  of  the  three  new  girder  forms  nailed  In 
place.  These  girder  forms  were  then  built  up  to  a  depth  of  26  Ins. 
of  ly^xd-in.  spruce  matched  boards,  l%x4-in.  pieces  being  used  for 
battens  every  36  ins.  These  sides  were  braced  internally  at  3-ft. 
intervals  by  tablets  taken  from  the  footing  forms  and  placed  like 
cross-partitions  between  the  girder  forms.  The  outer  sides  wens 
braced  by  wedging  against  the  2x4-In.  hangers  and  old  supporting 
stringers,  the  tops  of  the  latter  being  held  from  gaping  outward  by 
I%x4-In.  strips  nailed  across  the  top  over  the  floor  timbers.     The 
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tfar«e  floor  timbers  at  tb«  center  of  each  span  were  then  further 
Bupiwrted  from  below  by  struts  composed  of  old  tlea  and  bracee 
from  the  dismantled  structuret 

The  forms  for  the  batter  posts  and  bracing:  struts  were  made  up 
1b  trougrh  form,  leaving  the  outer  and  upper  side  open,  then  aet  in 
place  on  the  foundation,  and  the  tops  sawed  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the 
girder  forma  The  webs  were  then  built  between  their  tops,  uniting 
the  whole  with  the  girders.  The  post  and  strut  forms  were  then 
properly  braced  and  supported,  the  reinforchig;  steel  put  in  plac«, 
a  section  of  the  fourth  side  put  in  place  and  the  whole  securely 
clamped  together  by  %x26-in.  bolts  passing  tangent  to  two  sides  and 
drawing  2x4-ln.   yokes  against  the  remaining  two  sidea 

The  reinforcement  ha\ing  been  placed  In  the  girders,  the  concrete 
was  then  poured  in  and  carefully  rammed  and  spaded,  and  the 
third  side  built  up  and  damped  directly  ahead  of  the  concreting 
so  ae  to  permit  the  most  carefiH  placing  of  the  latter  Without  chance 
of  displacing  th^  relnforcenient.  These  posts  were'  concreted  to- 
gether up  to  the  level  of  the  girders  for  two  bents  usually.  Owing 
to  the  30°  surface,  the  tops  of  the  girders  had  to  be  boarded  over 
continuously  as  the  concreting  progressed  to  keep  it  from  running 
out,  and  a  section  of  1-in.  pipe  had  to  be  left  in  place  every  4  ft 
in  the  outer  girders  through  which  to  bolt  the  track  to  the  new 
structure.  When  concreting  stopped  for  the  day  bulkheads  in  the 
form  of  saddles  were  placed  in  the  web  at  a  bent,  these  bulkheads 
being  removed  the  next  day.  allowing  the  concrete  of  each  girder 
on  the  succeeding  day  to  begin  half  way  in  the  web  of  the  preceding 
bait 

Each  batter  post  was  reinforced  by  a  rack  composed  of  %-in. 
rods  wired  to  dowels  in  the  footing  or  let  into  holes  drilled  in  bed- 
rock, extending  up  through  the  girder  above  it  nearly  to  the  top 
surface  and  bound  together  every  18  ins.  by  a  rectangular  hoop  of 
%-in.  corrugated  bar,  previously  bent  to  the  right  form  and  se- 
curely wired  together.  These  racks  were  made  up  as  needed,  and 
when  set  in  place  inside  the  forms  had  about  1  in.  of  clearance 
around  them  and  had  to  be  constantly  watched  by  the  man  ram- 
ming the  concrete  to  keep  them  centered.  Each  strut  brace  had  a 
%-in.  rod  within  1  in.  of  each  of  its  two  lower  comers,  wired  to 
the  footing  dowels  and  passing  up  through  the  central  girder  nearly 
to  the  surface,  and  requiring  great  care  in  placing  the  concrete  to 
maintain  them  in  place. 

Each  girder  had  two  "4 -in.  bars  suspended  from  the  cross-hatters 
on  top  of  the  forms  by  wire,  so  that  they  lay  H^  ins.  below  the 
upper  surface  continuously,  and  two  Intermediate  8-ft.  bars  over 
each  web  for  continuity.  At  6-in.  intervals  eleven  stirrups  were 
hung  on  them  at  the  bent  webs  and  two  more  were  hung  near  the 
center  of  span,  so  that  they  lay  in  V-shape  normal  to  the  axis  of 
each  girder  and  1  in.  distant  from  its  bottom  and  sides.  Four  %-in. 
bottom  l)ars  were  then  hung  or  laid  in  these  stirrups,  the  length 
being  34  ft. ;  two  were  made  to  break  joints  at  each  bent  When 
these  bars  were  all  in  place  and  securely  wired,  two  %-in.  bars  were 
sprung  into  the  cross-struts  at  the  center  of  span  and  four  more  in 
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each  of  the  webs  and  wired  in  place.  Whereupon  the  girders  were 
ready  for  concreting. 

The  congestion  of  steel  at  the  webs  made  it  difficult  to  place  the 
concrete  and  properly  ram  it  at  and  near  the  webs,  and  particularly 
to  place  and  remove  bulkheads  and  clean  out  the  forms  before  going 
ahead  with  the  concreting.  It  was  also  hard  to  place  the  concrete 
in  the  top  of  the  bracing  struts.  The  best  results  in  placing  the 
concrete  were  attained  with  a  very  wet  mix,  poured  so  that  the 
water  would  flow  up  the  forms  ahead  and  be  followed  by  a  grout, 
which  ran  all  around  and  between  the  reinforcement,  leaving  the 
stone  and  gravel  to  be  rammed  down  into  it  at  last. 

The  mixing  was  done  by  hand  the  gang  being  divided  so 
that  one  batch  was  being  separated  while  the  other  was  being 
deposited.  The  sand  and  gravel  were  sent  to  the  board  by  a  chute, 
the  stone  broken  at  the  edge  of  the  board  as  used,  and  the  cement 
carried  to  the  board,  each  man  taking  a  bag  as  he  came  to  work 
and  after  lunch.  Inclined  runways  of  plank  were  shifted  from  bent 
to  bent  for  the  posts  and  others  built  from  the  mixing  board  to 
the  top  of  structure  and  planks  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  girder 
forms  in  such  manner  that  the  employes  could  return  to  the  board 
without  interfering  with  the  loaded  pails.  Owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  ground  and  of  the  grade  on  the  finished  work,  there  was 
unusual  danger  of  accidents  and  need  of  constant  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent bad  results  from  careless  work,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
only  so  many  men  were  employed  and  in  such  a  manner. 

Because  of  the  unexpected  depth  of  thirteen  of  the  footings,  a 
%-in.  steel  bar  encased  in  6  ins.  of  concrete  was  placed  as  a  tie 
between  the  batter  post,  feet  wherever  the  latter  did  not  reach 
directly  to  bedrock.  This  and  37  cu.  yds.  of  extra  concrete  not 
indicated  on  the  plans  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  excavation 
not  originally  called  for  delayed  the  completion  of  the  work,  which 
was  to  have  been  finished  on  Dec.  1,  so  that  it  took  until  Dec.  12 
to  complete  it.  The  weather  was  unusually  favorable,  being  dry 
and  warm  until  Nov.  3,  from  which  time  on  there  were  light  squalls 
of  snow,  succeeded  by  mild  weather  till  Dec.  1,  when  it  became  so 
cold  that  the  aggregates  had  to  be  heated.  An  old  section  of  steel 
smokestack,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  12  ft.  long,  was  filled  with  fire 
and  sand  and  gravel  piled  ovef'  it,  the  water  being  heated  in  pails 
over  a  fire.  '      •>    '  '  '   ■ 

The  14  M.  ft.  of  form  lumber  sufficed  to  complete  about  half  the 
forms,  and  thereafter  the  forms  first  concreted,  having  been  filled 
ten  days,  were  stripped  and  the  lumber  used  as  the  form  work 
progressed.  When  the  clamps  were  removed  the  post  forms  came 
off  In  four  pieces  in  good  shape  to  be  set  up  again  at  once,  but 
the  girder  and  web  forms  had  to  be  t^ken  apart  and  rebuilt. 

The  top  boards  and  tie  strips  were  first  pried  off  the  top  of  the 
girders,  the  hangers  and  floor  timber  next  removed,  then  the  old 
stringers  pried  off  and  lowered  with  ropes,  all  the  girder  batters 
then  knocked  off,  and  the  form  boards  taken  off  separately  from 
both  the  outside  and  inside  of  girders,  webs  and  struts.  The  bot- 
tom boards  to  the  girders  and  diagonal  strut  braces  were  left  In 
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place  two  weeks  longer,  with  props  under  them,  and  then  the  old 
bent  cape  were  sawed  In  two  and  the  bent  timber  unbolted  and 
dismembered,  releasing  the  bottom  boards,  which  were  then  re- 
moved,  leaving  the  concrete  completely  stripped. 

There  was  very  little  pointing  necessary,  exc^t  on  the  posts, 
which  was  done  from  a  ladder,  after  which  the  exterior  surfaces 
were  given  a.  wash  of  cement,  alum  a»d  lye,  rubbed  In  with  a 
cement  brick  to  waterproof  the  structure  and  remove  board  marks. 
The  cable  was  blocked  up  on  the  concrete  webs,  the  ties  and  guard 
rails  bolted, on,  the  pulleys  rehung.  and  trac^i  laid  back  In  place  by 
the  Otis  Railway  Conipa^f^  rejplat;^^  .;trp^.iii^t,,coini^fi>  under  the 

contract.       ;  :.  •  

The  amount  of  work  done  under  this  conti^ct  was  as  follows : 
Excavation  called  for  87  cu.  yds.  earth,  ajnd  extra  excavation  un- 
called for  63  cu.  yds.  boulders,  making  a- total  of  150  cu.  yds. ;  dis- 
mantling and  piling  34  M.  ft.  yellow  pine  structure;  S7  cu.  yda 
concreting  <  1-3-6)  in  extra  footings;  125  cu.  yds.  concreting  called 
for  (1-2-4),  reinforced;  13  tie  rods  for  batter  post  feet;  cleaning 
up  and  removal  of  debris ;  total  cost,'' |4,332.14;  contract  price. 
14,000  ;  extras^  J677.75  ;  total,  $4,677.75  ;  profit  on  contract,  $345.61. 
Dally  records  were  kept,  showing  kind  of  weather,  temperature, 
ampyn^  of  each  kind  of  work  done,  with  proportion  of  pay  roll 
spent. In  doing  it  and  the  unit  cost  noted  down  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  more  economically  planning'  the  next  days  work.  A 
distribution  statement  showed  the  cost  of  both  labor  and  material, 
charged  up  against  each  item  of  work  perfprnjed  during  the  week 
and  the  unit  costs  computed  for  each.  A  comparison  was  made 
betwjBiBn  weekly  average  and  daily  rates,  and  the  :Conditi9iss  pre- 
vailing on  those  days  showing  the  most  economic  rates  were  then 
planned  for  tfie  succe€d4ng  Week's  workl"     ^'      '    -■  '^^^ 

Separate  records  were  kept  for  the  items  applying  to  the  general 
contract,  the  costs  on  extra  work  being  kept  apart.  Finallf'  all 
the  costs  were  referred  to  the  quantity  of  work  done  under  them 
in  the^  form  of  unit  prices  p6r  cubic  ysitd  and  the  percentage  which 
each,  represented  to.  the  whole.  .  .■  .    '   . , '  •       -/_ 

Th€!  itemized  ooet  of  the  wprk  Is  gjyon  ip  T^Ma-JCXJli^^OII 
and  XXrv.  ''      ''■         ••'•■•••-      -'      ■"•'    ' 

Table  XXII. — Cost  of  Reinfoeced  Concrbte. 
2Iaterials —  Per  cu.  yd. 

Cement     ?2.r!l 

Sand      1T3  '» 

Stone    2.00  .,ia 

■■.•■.  •  '      ■-       ■ '  •  — ' ■  ■   -.'lilifl 

Total   materials    $6.72  iif 

Labor — 

Mixing   and    placing    ?1.?4 

Pointing    up    concrete 0.37 

Waterproofing   coupre^^e  ,^^,5  ..-^fj. .  {,,^y.  ,1 .-.;. ..;  0.60 

Total    labor    $2.91 

Grand  total  concrete   .  ^isiu-Vii»-xJ4w.'i      $9.63 
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Forma —      :j    -■...■'.:  ••  i';: 

Lumber,   butts  and  Hails   $4.75 

Fabricating  and   erecting    3.58 

Total    forms    $8.33 

Reinforcement — 

Materials,    bars,  wire,  etc $3.77 

Fabricating    0.37  ■ « 

Placing 0.74 

Total    reinforcement    .■.f4.$5 

Grand   total  for  concrete  work,    125  cu.     ' 
yds 122.84 

Miscellaneous — 

Excavation.  87  cu.  yds $0.56 

Dismantling   old   trestle    1.00 

Cleaning  up  at   completion 0.40 

General    expenses,    superintendence,    etc 4.45 

Total  miscellaneous   $6.41 

Grand  total    $25.25 

Tablb  XXIII. — Cost  op  Extra  Footings. 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Excavation,   63  yds.  rock,  at  $2.89 $  4.91 

Aggregates:  Cement,  $1.94;  sand,  $0.97;  stone,  $1.01     3.92 

Forms,   material    1.20 

Forms,    labor     1.44 

Concreting,   labor    2.07 

37   cu.  yds.  concrete    $13.50 

Table  XXTV. — Thirteen  Extra  Tib  Rods. 

Per  cu.  yds. 

Excavation     $  6.01 

Bending  and  placing  steel  rods 7.80 

Form    labor    , 8.35 

Form    material 8.30 

Reinforcement    (steel   bars),    %   In 5.10 

Concreting  labor i .♦ ,.  5.00 

Aggregates:  Cement,   $2.70;  sand,   $1.35;   stone,  $8..-^. 7.00 

1%    yds.    concrete $47.50 

These  tie  rods  were  of  concrete,  6x6  Ins.,  reinforced  by  %-ln. 
steel  rods.  The  tie  rods  connected .  tl»e  feet  of  the  batter  posts,  as 
shown  in  Fig.   30. 

Standard  Designs  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Culverts,  C.,  B.  &  Q. 
Railway.* — Standard  culvert  designs  for  use  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Qulncy  Ry.  have  been  worked  out  In  reinforced  concrete 
for  box  culverts  ranging  from  4x4  ft  to  10x12  ft.  in  size  and  for 
arch  culverts  from  4x4  ft.  to  6x6  ft.  in  size.  Up  to  and  Including 
in  box  culverts  clear  openings  7  ft.  wide  the  pattern  of  structure 
shown  by  Fig.  31  is  used;  lor  clear  openings  of  8  ft.,  and  over,  the 
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pattern  is  modified  as  shown  by  Fig.  32.  Figure  33  shows  the 
pattern  of  arch  structure  used.  The  dimensions  L  and  I  in  the  box 
culvert  designs  are  determined  by  the  formulas, 

10  -— -*#*^ 

L  =  —  h  +  x-\-Zft.:  and  i ^ -> 


TABLE  XXVI. 

Length  Cu.  yds.  Lljs.  of  Cu.  yds.  Lbs.  of 

of  wing          concrete  metal  cone,  per  metal  per 

Inside  dimensions     walls.  in  wing  wing  lin.  ft.  lin.  ft. 

In  ft.               Ft  Ins.  walls.  walls.  barreL  barreL 

4x4 5 —  3                6  236  0.5  54 

6x6 6 — 11              10  401.7  0.71  76.7 

«x6 8 —  6              12  553.5  1.00  103.4 

in  which  x  =  the  width  of  roadbed  at  crown  and  h  =  the  height  of 
the  fill  above  the  culvert.  In  the  arch  culvert  pattern  the  dimension 
L  is  determined  by  the  formula, 

10  n^;ta«5  Jjo^fc. 

L  =  —  h  +  x+4tt. 
3 
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Fig.    32. 


■^AU  oth©5P  dimensions  are  deftermined  by  the  cross-sectioital  stee 
of  the  waterway.  They  are,  for  the  various  sizes  adopted  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  reinforcement,  shown  in  Table  XXV. 

Structural  details  of  the  4x6-ft.  culvert  of  pattern  Fig.  31  are 
shown  in  Fig.  34,  and  Fig.  35  shows  the  similar  details  for  the 
10xl2-ft.  culvert  of  pattern  Fig.  2.  The  same  general,  details  are 
employed  for  the  culverts  of  Intermediate  and  smaller  dimensions. 
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Fig.    33. 


Turning  now  to  the  arch  culvert  pattern,  Fig.  36  shows  the  struc- 
tural details  of  the  6x6-ft.  size.  The  main  features  of  the  other 
sizes  of  this  pattern  are  shown  by  Table  XXVI. 

For  culvert  work  the  company  uses  a  1-3-6  cootjrete  composed 
of  1.08  barrel  of  cement,  0:45  cu.  yd.  sand  and -0.9 'Cu.  yd.  broken 
stone,  or  1.25  barrels  of  cement  and  1  cu.  yd.  of  gravel. 
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Cost  of  Concrete  Culverts,  References. — In  Enffineering-Contract' 
ing,  Sept.  1,  1909,  are  given  standard  designs  of  box  and  arch, 
culverts  on  the  C.^  M.  &  Sf.  P.,  together  with  quantities  and  costs. 
See  Tyrrell's  "Coaprete  Bridges  and   Culverts." 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Culvert. — The  following  data  relative 
to  the  construction  of  a  4 -ft.  reinforced  concrete  box  culvert  in 
Missouri.  The  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  P.  S.  Qulnn, 
County  Engineer.  The  culvert  contained  28  cu.  yds.  of  cement  and 
2,500  lbs.  of  steel  bars.     The  concrete  was  a  1-4-8  mixture.     Comr' 
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.1,  ,  .  .  ,.     .      Fig.   36. — Arch  Culvert 

monf^bOTKWis  paid  15   cts.   per  hour   and   carpenters    3^   eta.  p^    ^ 
hour.     The  cost  "was  as  follows: 

Material:  Total. 

Cement,   23   bbls.,   at  51.50 %  34.50 

Sand,  15  cu.  yds.,  at  |0.65.  ..,>...:.>;.... .        9.75 

Crushed^  limestone,  28  cu.  yds.,  at  $1.75. 49.00 

Steel,  2,500  ibs..  at  2.3 57.50 

Lumber,  d^ivered    33.60 


Total  material    ?184.35 


Per  cu.  yd.  ;..-, 
Concrete. 

51.23        ''• 
.35 
1.75 
2.05 
1.20     '■•^^' 

56.58 
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Laoor:       ^  .of*      ••  ta-^R    t"! 

Carpenter,  forMk  ^T  ""^^ft ?     9.45  '  $0.34  ' 

Helper,  forms,  34  hrs 5.10  .18 

Steel  placing,  20  hrs 3.00  .11 

Concrete,  mix  and  place,  101  hrs 15.15  .54  '  ' 

•:,■  I 

Total   labor    132.70  |1.17       " 

Grand  total   ?217.05  |7.75 

The  cost  of  placing  the  steel  was  $0.0012  per  lb. 

Cost  of  an   Arch  Culvert. — The  cost  of  a  concrete  arch  culvert, 
26-ft.  span,  62-ft.  barrel  (exclusive  of  excavation),  with  wing  walls 

and  parapet,  built  near  Pittsburg  In  1901,  was  as  follows,  the  con- 
crete being  1  to  8  and  1  to  10,  hand  mixed : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

0.96  bbl.  cement,  at  ?1.60 $1,535 

1.03  tons  coarse  gravel,  at  $0.19 0.195 

0.40   ton  fine  gravel,  at  $0.21 0.085 

0.32  ton  sapd,  at  $0.36; 0.115 

Tools,  etc , 0.078 

Lumber  for  forms  and  centers 0.430 

Carpenter  work  on  forms  (23  cts.  hr. ) 0.280 

Carpenter  work  on  platforms  and  buildings 0.050 

Preparing  site  and  cleaning  up 0.210 

Changing  trestle   0  085 

Handling  materials , 0.037 

Mixing  and  laying,  av.  15%  cts.  per  hr 1.440 


X 


Total  per  cu.  yd $4,540 

Wages  per  hour  were:  General  foreman,  40  cts.;  foreman,  25 
cts.;  carpenters,  22%  to  25  cts.;  laborers,  15  cts.  The  finished 
structure  contained  1,493  cu.  yds.,  total  cost  being  $7,243,  including 
$463  for  excavation.  The  work  was  done  for  a  railway  by  company 
forces. 

Cost  of  Six  Arch  Culverts  and  Six   Bridge  Abutments,   N.  C.  & 
St.    L.    Rallv/ay. — Mr.   H.   M.    Jones   is  authority   for   the  following.^ 
data:     An   18-ft.  full-centered  arch  culvert  was  built   by   contractl  ; 
on  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  near  Paris,  Tenn.     The  culvert  was  bultt'^- 
under  a  trestle  65  ft.  high,  before  filling  in  the  trestle.     The  railway] 
company  built  a  pile  foundation  to  support  a  concrete  foundation 
2  ft.  thick,  and  a  concrete  paving  20  ins.   thick.     The  contractors 
then  built  the  culvert,  which  has  a  barrel  140  ft.  long.     No  expan- 
sion joints  were  provided,   which  was  a  mistake,  for  cracks  havj^on 
developed  about  50  ft.  apart.     The  contractors  were  given  a  large   ,r- 
quantity   of  quarry   spalls,    which   they   crushed   in   part   by   hand, 
much  of  it  being  too  large  for  the  concrete.     The  stone  was  shipped 
In  drop-bottom  cars  and  dumped  into  bins  built  on  the  ground  under 
the    trestle.      The    sand    was    shipped    In    ordinary    coal    oars,    and 
dumped  or  shoveled  into  bins.     The  mixing  boards  were  placed  on 
the   surface  of  the   ground,   and  wheelbarrow  runways  were   built 
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up  &B  the  work  progresaed.     The  cost  of  the  1,900  cu.  yds.  of  con- 
crete in  the  culverts  was  as  follows  per  cu.  yd.: 

1.01   bbls.   Portland   cement $2.26 

0.56  cu.  yd.  of  sand,  at  60  cts 32 

Loading  and  breaking  stone 25 

l.uintHr.  centers,  cement  house  and  hardware 64 

Tiaterlals 04 

•id  placing  concrete 1.17 

ji  work 19 

luienian  ( 100  days  at  |2.50) 13 

Superintendent   (100  days  at  |5.50) 29 

$5.29 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  19  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  were  placed  per 
day  with  a  gang  that  appears  to  have  numbered  about  21  laborers, 
who  were  negroes  receiving  about  11.10  per  day.  This  was  the 
first  work  of  its  kind  that  the  contractors  had  done.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  cost  of  42  cts.  per  cu-  yd.  for  superintendence  and 
foremanship  was  unnecessarily  high. 

The  work  in  Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII  was  "company  work" 
done  by  negro  labor  under  company  foremen. 

TABLE  XXVII. — Cost  of  Six  Concrbtb  Culvkbts  on  th«  N.  C.  A 
St.  L.  Rt. 

No.   of  culvert 12             3  4  5  6 

Span  of  culvert 5  ft.     7.66  ft  10.  ft  12  ft  12  ft  16  ft 

Cu.  yds.  of  concrete. . .      210          199  354  292  406  986 
Ratio    of     cement     to 

stone   1:6.5      1:6.5  1:5.8  1:5.8  1:6.1  1 :6.» 

Increase      of     concrete 

over  stone   16.0%       9.9%  6.3%  12.3%  8.3%  5.3% 

Bbls.  cement  per  cu.yd.     1.02        0.90        1.06  1.01  1.00  1.09 

Cu.yds.   sand  per  cu.yd.      0.43         0.49         0.44  0.46  0.46  0.47 

Cu.yd&  stone  per  cu.yd.     0.86         0.90         9.95  0.89  0.94  0.94 
Total  days  labor   (incl. 

foremen  and  supt)  ..     702          607          784  726  768  1,994 
Av.     wages     per     day 
(incl.     foremen     and 

supt)      $1.61       $1.83  $1.59  $1.19  $1.47  $1.46 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. : 

Cement   2.18        1.94        2.27  1.82  2.11  2.01 

Sand   0.17         0.20         0.18  0.18  0.19  0.14 

Stone 0.52         0.52         0.47  0.54  0.47  0.58 

Lumber    0.88         0.43         0.48  0.43  0.31  0.57 

Unload,  materials...      0.23         0.17         0.18  0.18  0.16 

Building    forms 1.07         0.33         0.62  0.47  0.72  0.41 

Mixing  and  placing.      1.59         1.74         1.69  1.35  1.23  1.26 


Total  per  cu.  yd..   $6.65      $5.30      $5.89      $4.97       $5.19       $4.97 

Note : — All  these  arches  were  bnllt  trader  existing  trestles,  and 
in  all  cases,  except  No.  2,  bins  were  built  oh  the  ground  under  the 
trestle  and  the  materials  were  dumped  from  cars  Into  the  bins, 
loaded  and  delivered  from  the  bins  in  wheelbarrows  to  the  mixing 
boards,  and  from  the  mixing  boards  carried  in  wheelbarrows  to 
place.     Negro  laborers  were  used  in  all   cases,    except  No.   5,   and 
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were  paid  90  cts;  a  day  and  their  board,  which  cost  an  additional  ' 
20  cts. ;  they  worked  under  white  foremen  who  received  $2.50  to  $3 
a  day  and  board.  In  culvert  No.  5,  white  laborers,  a,t  ?1.25  without 
board,  were  used.  There  were  two  carpenters  at  $2  a  day  and  one 
foreman  at  1 2.50  on  this  gang,  making  the  average  wage  ?1.47  each 
for  all  engaged.  The  men  were  all  green  hands.  In  consequence  of 
which  the  labor  oh  the  forms  in.  particular  was  excessively  high. 
The  high  ra-te-  of  daily  wages  on  culverts  Nos.  1  and  3  was  due 
to  the  use  of  some  cai-pehters  along  with  the  laborers  in  mixing  con- 
crete. The  high  cost  of  mixing  concrete  on  culvert  No.  2  was  due 
to  the  rehandling  of  the  materials,  which  were  not  dumped  into 
bins  but  onto  the  concrete  floor  of  the  culvert  and  then  wheeled 
out  and  stacked  to  one  side.  The  '  cost  of  excavating  alid  back- 
filling at  the  site  of  each  culvert  is  not  included  In  th6'  faWfe,  btlt'' 
it  ranged  from  70  cts.  to  |2  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.     '    '■   *"    ''    ">' " 

,:  .;•      '  !         ....,•-  ■•:,:.■-■,  •  .;      .    -IJ     ;■  '.        -.  ;       ■.-,■„  -r.,;     J3t;i 

TABLE  XXVlH;i— Cost  of  Coi*GRl7rB  A^TTT*iBNT,'BBTAiAii*G  Xt'itaiJtf" 

AND    F0tj'Nt)'iTl'0*iiy.  '"*''*'* 

No.    6f   strtJCttlt'^'.'.  ,'^:..'    '7'      's     ■     "'/■^•'  10           11  I2 '"^ 

Cu.   yds.   of  concrete.      310 '          9^  '    '  ifi2'-"  "  '  78"   '  'H'"^  ■'^f^ob 

Ratio     of     cement     to  - 

.^tone-  :.7li:;.  r.-.  .'^..''.•v-l:B.F'-^l>e'.3  '  ■l-:^.9  1:6.6     'iTS.T  "  W<^T 
Increase     of     concrete              ■"^^*   •'•     ' 

over  stone" ^. . .      6.^'-%    10.(>%    12.8%  4.0%    10.9%  .  .■•."'■^ 

BblJB.  cement  Jjer  ci.jyid.     1,09"       0.95,        0.99  0.96         1.03  1.3»;- 

Cy.yds.  sand' per  cii.yd.     0.47        0^45        0.44  ,  0.51, ;.;.,. ,0-45  ,     Q^?6;i' 

Cu.y4s.  stone,  per  ou.yd.     0.94        0.91        0.90i  .  .0.98. ...  0.9.0  .  .liOO' 

Total  days  labor   (ii)ch      ..^.,                               .  '<•'— ik -.      :  •■  -J 

fojfe^en),,,,.'.  ..,^'..V     ]5,t3         22G         599  128          131  221 
Av;    .wages;    per  .day      i    .■ 

(iticl.  foremen).....    11.43      $1.88      ?1.46'  $1.69'      $2.05  ?1.55  - 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. .       -  •  ' 

Cement    ..;; $2.32  ?1.66  ?1.98  $2.07  $2.19  $i?^»6 

Sand    0.19  0.18  0.18  0.21  0.18  '0.17' 

gtpne    0.52  0.18  0.22  0.48  0.18  \    0.65 

Lumber 0.56  0.09  0.26  .  0.26  . .  .  .6.51  '    0.34 

Building  forms.'.. ...  0.35  0.40  1.09  . .,.  ...  '    .J. 

y3|IJ?cing.a,n4  placing.  1.94  3.38  1.36  ;2-.21  1.74  '2!.§9 

.Totals- $5.S8      $5.91      $5.09       $5.23        $4.80       $6.70 

^\^^l^  i;;..:.^  V...l«  i;?..'^  >:..■;  ";i  ';v  ..!)•;  rro  lO'i  Ir.toT 
Note : — Structure  No.  7  consists  of  two  abutments  to  carry  a  24-ft. 
span,  bridge. made  of  I-beams.  Bins  to  hold  stone  and  sand  were 
bpllt  on  the  railway, embankment.  At  .the  head  of  the  bin  a  part 
of  tl^e  bank  was  dug  away  under  the  track,  and  long  stringers  put , 
in  to  carry  the  track.  The  rock  was  dumped  from  the  car  Into  this 
opening  and  shoveled  into  the  bin.  The  forms  for  the  concrete 
were,  of  course,  simpler  than  for  the  arches  in  Table  XXVII ;  hence, 
the  labor  on  them  cost  less. 
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Structure  Xo.  8  consists  of  concrete  aide  walls  to  support  a  cedar 
cover,  forming  a  culvert.  Slag  was  used  instead  of  crushed  stone 
in  this  structure  as  well  as  in  Nos.  9  and  11. 

Structure  No.  9  Is  a  retaining  wall.  There  was  much  handling 
of  materials  due  to  lack  of  room  for  storage  near  the  work.  Old 
material  was  used  for  the  forma  ,,,.,,    . 

Structures  Noa  10  and  12  are  foundaUona^r  track  scales.  It  4* 
not  clear  why  the  labor  cost  of  this  work  was  so  very  high. 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Railroad  Culvert  In  Montana.— In 
Engineering-Contracting,  July  1,  1908,  Mr.  Henry  A,  Young  gave  the 
following :  The  following  cost  data  were  obtained  from  the  Huntley 
Project  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  located  at  Huntley,  Mont, 
and  show  in  detail  the  construction  costs  for  a  culvert  carrying  the 
canal  under  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  R.  R.  The  culvert  was 
known  as  the  "1st  Culvert  under  the  B.  &  M.  R.  Ry.,"  and  was  of  a 
tjTe  similar  to  the  designs  of  W.  W.  Colpltts,  Assistant  Chief  Engi- 
neer, Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Ry.,  having  two  barrels,  each 
barrel  being  6  ft.  6%  ina  x  7  f t.  6  ina  and  24  ft.  long.  The  roof  was 
flat,  the  walls  provided  with  fillets  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the 
entrance  and  outlet  consisted  of  warped  walls  20  ft.  long  opening 
into  a  canal  section  20  ft.  wide  at  bottom  and  having  side 
slopes  of  1%  on  1.  The  entire  structure  was  of  concrete,  heavily 
reinforced  with  Johnson  high  carbon  corrugated  bars,  1  in.  and  % 
in.  in  diameter. 

The  work  was  not  done  cheaply,  and  the  figures  are  given  to  show 
the  outside  cost  for  this  class  of  structure,  built  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions.  This  was  the  first  structure  built  on  the 
project,  the  erttire  gang,  mechanics  .and  laborers,  was  green,  and 
the  work  was  done  In  November  and  December,  1905,  the  weather 
being  very  cold.  An  8-hour  day  was  worked.  After  the  experience 
on  this  culvert  the  same  gang  did  work  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
costs  recorded  here.  The  forms  for  the  warped  walls  In  this  case 
gave  considerable  trouble. 

A  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting  Company's  1-3  cu.  yfl. 
cubical  mixer  was  set  about  50  ft.  in  front  of  the  culvert.  A  gaso- 
line pump  took  water  from  a  creek  60  ft.  away  and  delivered  it  to 
a  tank  near  the  mixer.  The  delivery  pipe  froze  often  and  delayed 
the  work.  The  mixer  was  fed  by  and  the  concrete  was  carried  by 
wheelbarrowa 

The  concrete  was  put  in  wet  and  spaded.  A  1-in.  course  of  1-2 
mortar  was  placed  on  floor,  copings,  etc.,  and  troweled.  Chamfer 
strips  were  used  on  all  sharp  angles  and  fillets  in  culvert. 

The  earth  was  a  sandy  clay  and  was  remo\-ed  with  slips,  though 
considerable  hand  work  was  done  in  shaping  up. 

Sand  and  grravel  were  obtained  from  a  pit  about  1%  miles  from 
the  culvert.     The  wheel  at  pit  was  about  40  ft.,  the  material  being 
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screened  Into  a  bin.  The  haul  was  down  hill.  Cost  delivered  is 
recorded  in  table. 

Cement,  steel  and  other  materials  were  hauled  from  a  station 
about  1  mile  from  culvert 

'  The  costs  recorded  do  not  include  backfill,  which  was  paid  for 
under  puddling,  the  trimming  and  finishing  of  exposed  concrete 
walls,  nor  the  construction  and  removal  of  a  temporary  railroad 
bridge.  The  work  was  done  by  contract,  but  actual  costs  are  given 
whether  borne  by  the  contractor  or  the  government,  and  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  depreciation  or  for  engineering  expenses.  The 
quantities  consisted  of  338  cu.  yds.  of  excavation  and  162  cu  yds. 
of  reinforced  concrete,  the  latter  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  l-2i4'-'6, 
the  maximum  size  gravel  being  2  ins.  ' '^■^ 

Lumber  was  taken  at  its  fu'l  cost,  which  is  not  absolutely  correct, 
as  it  was  later  used  over  again  on  other  structures.  Probably 
one-third  of  the  lumber  charge  would  have  been  more  nearly  cor- 
rect. 

Excavation:                                                   Days.  Rate.  Total. 

Superintendent    &Vu  $166.67  ?   19.44 

Foreman    5  50.00  8.33 

Laborers   (loading  slips  and  excavat'g)    31%  2.00  62.75 

2-horse  teams,  slip  and,  drivers 8%  3.60  31.50 

Excavating    338    cu.    yds.    (sandy   clay, 

dry),  at  $0,361    1122.02 

Forma   (162  cy.  yds.): 

Lumber,  10,550  ft:  B.  M ?20.25  ?213.64 

Nails,    2    kegs.:,  .vr.!. .,. 3.20  6.4© 

Total  material  for  forms $220.04 

^earpenters    90%  $3.00  $272.00 

Laborers    „;.p--, 45%  2.00  90.25 

Hauling   (teams)   ^  ...,,,,,,.,.,.,.... . 3%  3.60  11.25 

Total  labor.  iibtBUdWlg^aiiA  remov- 
ing forms  ,^,^,5>^  ..irtj  -f./. $373.50 

Materials: 

Cement.  225  bbls $1.76  $396.00 

Cement,   12%   bbls 1.86  23.71 

Sand,    71   cu.   yds 1.58  112.18 

Gravel,  134  cu.  yds 1.58  211.72 

Coal,    3J4    tons 3.25  11.37 

Gasoline,   25  gals .35  8.75 

Total  materials $763.73 

Labor: 

Laborers    141^  $2.00  $282.50 

Foreman    18%  2.40  43.50 

Cement   worker    7  13-16  4.00  31.25 

Cement  helper    2%  1.60  4.40 

Teams  (hauling  cement  and  water) ....      2%  3.60  10.35 

Total  labor,  mixing  and  placing. .  $372.00 

Reinforcement : 
Hauling  (labor  and  teams) $16.25 
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Bending  bars: 

Laborers    11%  I     2.00  |22.25 

Blacksmith    11%  2.40  :i6.Ta 

Superintendent  (working  plans) 1  166.67  ;> .06 

Foreman 1  50.00  1.67 

Blackamlth  coal.  3  sacks 1.00  3.00 

'"■         Total  labor,  iTendlnK 159.18 

'^Placinff  bars: 

Laborers    ..:.. ;.>,'.: 34  12.00  $68.00 

Blacksmith  .....f:-«..*'»-i-4--»c 1%  2.40  3.90 

Total  labor,' plaSciiW  te" $71.90 

Steel  bars,   25. ES5  lbs $0,027        $690.7» 

Installing  OTtd  removing  plant: 

Laborers    $2.00              $9.00 

Teams 3.20              16.00 

Total    $25.00 

Superintendence: 

Superintendent    32  $166.67          $177.78 

Foreman    31  50.00              51.67 

Total     $229.45 

Sunimari/ '«f  C^tiHcrete. 

=  •   ■    :       ■    '  -  r  PerCu-Td. 

Material  for  forms $1,358 

Labor  on    forms 2.306 

Materials  for  concrete 4.714 

'  Labor,  mixing^  and   placing    2,296 

0-  Steel  for  reinforcement.  ....... ... 4.264 

Hauling  steel    0.100 

Labor,   bending   steel , 0.365 

Labor,  placing  steel.  - 0.444 

Installing  and  removing  plant. . , , 0.154 

Superintendence  and  foreman. ! |     1.416 

Total  cost  of  concrete $17,417 

The  cost  of  the  steel  reinforcement,  in  terms  of  th*  pound  of  steel 
as  the  unit,  cost  as  follows: 

Per  lb. 
Cts. 

Steel  bars    2.70 

Hauling 0.06 

Bending 0.23 

Placing    0.28 

'  Total     3.27 

Cost  of  a  Stone  Arch  Culvert.* — This  culvert  was  erected  by  con- 
tract for  the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Ry.,  in  1891-1892.  The 
culvert  was  built  some  distance  from  the  original  channel,  and  a 
new  channel  was  cut  through  to  the  arch  after  it  was  completed. 
The  excavation  was  carried  41,4  ft.  below  water  level.  A  cofferdam 
was  built  of  2x8  in.  x  8  in.x  7  ft.  sheet  piling,  which  was  driven  by 
hand.  Pumping  was  done  with  a  centrifugal  pump,  the  power  being 
furnished  by  a  traction  engine.  The  pump  was  run  only  one-quarter 
of  the  time,  for  the  water  did  not  come  in  rapidly.  All  exca\'ation 
was  done  by  men  with  shovels  and  wheelbarrows. 


* Engineering-CoJttracting,  Jan.,  190&. 
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The  stone  for  the  culvert  was  a  sandstone  scabbled  at  the  quarry, 
and  but  little  work  had  to  be  done  on  the  top  and  bottom  beds. 
Joints  and  beds  were  laid  for  10  ins.  back  of  the  face  with  Portland 
cement,  and  the  rest  was  laid  with  Louisville  natural  cement.  Two 
derricks  were  used  alternately  and  were  run  with  steam  power. 

Work  on  the  excavation  commenced  Oct.  5,  1891 ;  a  hand  pump 
being  used  from  Oct.  21  to  29  ;  and  a  steam  pump  being  used  from 
Oct.  29  to  Nov.  26,  and  from  Jan.  29  to  Feb.  3,  1892.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  Nov.  7  ;  the  centers  were  raised  Dec.  4  ;  the  keystone  was 
finished  Jan.  20  ;  the  last  stone  was  laid  Jan.  25  ;  and  the  centers 
•were  struck  Jan.  29.  The  plant  was  moved  away  Feb.  6.  After 
Dec.  7,  salt  was  used  in  hot  water  for  mixing  the  mortar. 

The  following  was  the  cost  to  the  railway  and  to  the  contractor : 

Price  Paid  to  Contractor. 

1,041  cu.  yds.  dry  excavation,  at  25  cts $    260.25 

617  cu.  yds.  wet  excavation,  at  75  cts 462.75 

594  cu.  yds.  excavation  for  channel,  at  25  cts 14  8.50 

16,740  ft.  B.  M.  beech  timber  in  foundation,  at  $30 502.20 

20,286  ft.  B.  M.   3-in.  pine  plank,  at  $22 446.29 

495.9  cu.  yds.  flrst-class  masonrv  out  and  placed    (inclu- 
ding cement  and  sand),  at  $7.50 3,719.25 

504  ft.  B.  M.  sheet  piling  protection  for  ends  of  arch,  at 

$14   7.05 

140  hours'  work  driving  sheet  piling  and  riprapping  at 

end  of  arch,   at  $0.15. 21.00 

20  hours,  enginf  and  engineman,  ditto,  at  $0.40 8.00 

10%    on   $29   labor 2.90 

Total   $5,578.19 

Cost  to  C.  d  W.  M.  Ry. 

481.9  cu.  yds.  sandstone,  at  $6.82 $3,284.95 

Contractor's  payment  as  above 5,578.19 

Total $8,863.14 

The  above  Is  the  cost  of  sandstone  f.  o.  b.  La  Porte.  There  were 
B7  carloads  of  stone,  of  272.4  cu.  ft.  of  stone  per  car,  weighing  157 
lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

Actual  Coat  of  Material  and  Labor. 
Materials: 

4,000  ft.   B.  M.   2  X  8  in  X  7  ft.  T,  &  G.  sheet  piling,  at  $14  $   56.00 

16.740  ft.  B.  M.  beech  timber.  12  in.  thick,  hewed,  at  $10..  167.40 

20,286  ft.  B.  M.   3-in.     pine  plank  in  foundation,  at  $14 283.92 

1,800  ft.  B.  M.  rough  hemlock,   3  x  12  ins.,  in  centers,  at 

$10 18.00 

1,500  ft.  B.  M.  pine   (dressed  1  side),  3x12  Ins.,  In  cen- 
ters, at  $14 21.00 

1,600  ft.    B.  M.   pine    (dressed   1   side,)    2  x  4  Ins.,  lagging, 

at  $14    22.40 

Old  timber  In  bents  under  center 10.00 

Posts  and  walling  for  sheet  piling  (round  timber)..  10. 00 

160  bolts  In  centers,  %  x  12  Ins..  200  lbs.,  at  4  cts '00 

3,000  boat  spikes,   %  x  7  Ins.,  1,000  lbs.,  at  2%  cts 25.00 

65  cu.  yds.   sand,  at  75   cts 48.75 

95  bbls.  Louisville  cement,  at  $1 v.  ..(.-...>... .  95.00i 

2  bbls.  salt,  at  $1 2.00 

70  cords  16-ln.  wood,  fuel  for  engines,  at  $1.25.......  87.50 

Total  for  materials... ....;..;.'..    $931.97 
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Labor: 


34       days  foreman  of  laborers  excavating:,  at  |2 1      68.0© 

76       days  foreman  of  masons,  at  $2.50 1 90.0ft 

73  >4   days  englneman.  at  $2 14  7.00 

287^   days  stone  cutters,  at  $3 1,162.50 

10        days  carpenters,  at  $2 20.00 

622        days  laborers,  at   J1.50 933.00 

23       days  team,  at  $3 69.00 


Total  for  labor 12,589.50 

General  expense: 

85  days  timekeeper,  at  II |   85.00 

Repairs  to  stonecuters'  tools 65.00 

30   days  traction  engine  and  engineman,   at   |3 90.00 

60  days  rent  on  engine  when  Idle,  at  11.50 90.00 

10%  value  of  $2,000  plant 200.00 


Total  general  expense $530.00 

Summary: 

Total  materials $    931.97 

Total  labor 2,589.50 

Total   general   expense 530.00 


Grand  total   $4,051.47 

Profit  to  contractor 1,526.72 


Contract  cost  to  railway $5,578.19 

Itemized  Coat. 

Dry    excavation    $    185.00  or  17.8  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Wet    excavation   and    driving   sheet 

piles     202.50  or  32.8  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Puttinp  16.740  ft.  B.  M.  beech  tim- 
ber  in  place    40.00  or  $2.38  per  M. 

Putting  20,286   ft.    B.   M.   plank   in 

place     45.00  or  $2.22  per  M. 

Building    and    erecting    centers. . . .  31.00  or  $6.20  per  M. 

Unloading  stone   from   cars    37.50  or  $0.07^4  per  cu.  yd. 

Cutting  stone.   496  cu.  yds.....; 1,282.25  or  $2.59  per  cu.  yd. 

Setting  stone.  496   cu.  yds..........  483.50  or  $0.97  per  cu  .yd. 

Handling  and  erecting  plant 1 50.00 

Excavating     channel      110.25  or  18.6  cts.  per  cu.  yd- 

Sheet   piling   and    riprap 22.50 

The  foregoing  record,  while  very  complete,  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  it  contained  a  detailed  statement  of  the  organization  of 
the  forces.  For  example,  how  many  masons,  how  many  mortar 
mixers,  how  many  masons'  helpers  on  the  wall,  how  many  tag-men 
slewing  the  derrick  boom,  etc.,  were  there  to  each  derrick?  Then, 
again,,  a  sketch  of  the  plant  layout,  and  a  rough  drawing  showing 
the  general  design  of  the  culvert  would  be  a  valuable  addition. 

While  the  day  of  cut-stone  arch  culverts  Is  rapidly  passing  away, 
such  culverts  are  still  specified.  Concrete  is  cheaper  than  cut-stone 
masonry,  but  It  is  not  always  cheaper  than  rubble.  We  may  ex- 
pect to  see  a  greater  use  of  rubble  masonry  when  engineers  come 
to  have  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  costs. 

If  the  contractor  is  left  to  himself,  he  can  often  build  rubble 
masonry  at  less  cost  than  concrete.    Engineers,  however,  often  draw 
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indefinite  or  very  exacting  specifications  for  rubble,  and  get,  as  it 
result,  prices  that  are  higher  than  for  concrete.  Rubble  is  particu- 
larly cheap  where  the  job  is  small  and  where  broken  stone  can  not 
be  hauled  in  except  at  great  expense.  .  i] 

In  considering  the  cost  of  excavation  above  given,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  conditions  were  such  that  the  material  could  be 
moved  in  wheelbarrows.  If  a  derrick  had  to  be  used,  the  cost 
would  have  been  much  more.  ,  ■    ,.,1  ]nro  ' 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Subways.* — In  1903  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  constructed,  with  its  own  ■♦Vorkmen,  three 
iTiainforced  concrete  subways  at  Elkhart,.  Ind.;  to  carry  a  highway 
under  its  tracks  and  thus  do  away  with  grade  crossings.-   ;  '"' - 

The  three  subways  had  a  length  of  barrel  40  ft,  60. ft., 'and  160,1^1 
long,  respectively,  exclusive  .  of  wing  walls.  They  were:  built  as 
arches  of  30-ft.  clear  span  and  13-ft  headway,  with  a  thickness  of 
28  ins.  at  the  crown. 

Steel  bars  of  the  Johnson  corrugated  pattern,  made  by  the  St. 
Louis  Expanded  Metal  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  were  used  for  the  rein-r 
fprcement,  circumferential  bars,  spaced  6  ins.  center  to  center,  being 
laid  21/2  ins.  from  the  extrados  and  intrados ;  across  these  were 
transverse  rods,  2  ft.  center  to  center,  running  the  full  length  of  the 
barrel.     The  steel  rods  were  put  in  according  to  the  Monier  plan. 

The  concrete  used  In  the  construction  was  mixed  generally  in  the 
proportions  of  1  part  cement  to  3  parts  gravel  and  6  parts  sand. 
The  gravel  was  dug  from  the  foundations  and  was  about  one-half 
sand  and  ope-half  gravel.  The  latter  component  varied  somewhat 
and  the  proportion  of  cement  was  varied  accordingly,  more  cement 
being  used  when  the  proportion  of  sand  in  the  gravel  increased. 
The  concrete  was  machine  mixed  and  a  wet  mixture,  used. 

The  three  subways  contained  4,833  cu.  yds..;6f  .Cbncrete,  the  cost 
per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  being  as  follows:         ;      ; 

Total.         Per  cu.  yd. 

Temporary,  buildings,  trestles,   etc $      752  ?0.15 

Machinery,    pipe,    etc. 416  .08 

Sheet  piling  and  boxing .-^.•.•ii'ii'i . .  .      1,006  .21 

Excavating  and  pulnping .■..^'^••'•••«  •  •  •      1,620  .33 

Arch   Centers   and  Boxing— 

■'Ha  M.  ft;  at  «25. .•. : . . : . .'.'^/l .V*,V.' I'lSO  .24 

"olO  M.    ft,  at   $13...  .;...;.v.;. ;'..':. 130  .03 

...LAbor    in    centers    (carpentears!  at.  22%    cts. ;  n 

:. ^^aborerg,    15   cts.) 2,250  .46 

Concrete  Masonry — 

Cement  at   ?1.83 8,S61  1.83 

Stone    .„.......*.i......... .../...:...- i.'  1,788  .37 

Sand    and    graye<  .  (obtaiopd, .  <rora    tounda- 

■ '  ■  tion)    -; . . . . . . . . . ... TV. 240  .05 

.'TDraln    tile    ,.....'/ ...  103  .02 

Labor     .,;........• 8.091  li68 

Steol   reinforcing,  rods,   a.t    1; '  j    ot«.    per   lb...  3,028  .63 

■'"EWglneering,    w^tchrnen,    etc 508  .11 

.,M,;;,,'iyXp4      ,!.,....• .s .l29;944  56.19 

■,/p-,'.    ■-,,T-.|       »,■     ,■■,''    ■-■:■,'.  I'lifT^f      .•»J''-:'>i!(Vj  j:; 
*Sngineering-Contractinff,  Oct  17,  1906. 
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"NVe  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Samu^t  Rockwell,  Cfhlef  tttiglheer  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry..  for  the  above  data. 

Cost  of  a  Dry  Masonry  Box  Culvert. — Dry  masonry  box  culvert* 
have  been  used  extensively  in  railroad  construction,  and  their  use 
win  no  doubt  continue,  especially  where  the  haul  of  cement  Is  long, 
as  in  new  construction  in  mountainous  sections  of  the  country,  alflb 
mount  of  work  to  be  done  does  not  Justify  the  inStaftia- 
<k  crusher.  Hecords  of  cost  of  such  work  are,  conse- 
iiutTui;. .  ui   value. 

Among  the  many  classes  of  culverts  constructed,  none  Is  more 
lasting  than  a  well-built  dry  iSaspnry  culvert.  See  Fig.  37.  Where 
large  stones  with  well  defined  faces  can  be  secured,  such  as  from 
ttfek  cutt'rps  on  TalTrrfa'l  work,  tKese /culverts  can  be  built  fltroqg 
and  w  •  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  secufe 

good,  li  fojundatlon  course  should  be  placed  weU 

below  the  bed  of  the  sti'^am,  and  thus  prevent  undermining  of  the 
WaJIa.     The  paving  should  not  extend  imder  tJ^  walls ;  of  the  col- 
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Fig.  37. — ^Masonrj'  Culvert 


vert,  for  should  a  part  of  the  paving  become  misplaced,  the  snttll 
paving  stones  will  be  washed  from  under  the  walls,  causing  the 
latter  to  cave  In  and  ruin  the  culvert.  The  lower  course  of  stones 
should  be  as  large  as  can  be  conveniently  handled,  so  that  heavy 
floods,  that  may  injure  the  pavement  wMl  apt  misplace  the  wall 
stones.  y       "^ 

We  give  here  the  cost  of  a  3x3-ft   dry  hmsonry  culvert,   36 ,  ft. 
long:  ''.—r,     -, 

Excavation    for    foundation    ..<-o.  ^20  cu.ydl^  :.- 

Laborers,    22    hrs.    at   20    ct&......  •>. ^.t  ■  ■  •%  4.40 

This  gives  a  cost  of  22  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavation. 

Maacm,  60  hr&   at  40  <;tB . ... ... ..p  . .  .t^.|24,O0u,. 

La,borere,    130   hrs.   at    20   cts...,.., ...    20,0', 

Team   and    teamster,   40    hrs.^stt"4ft''ct*r'.Vl .  1*.0»» 
Derrick,    40  hrs.   at   15   ctK;-.  .(,■..'■..'..'.■....  .'       «.00    • 
f    ufii    1- 


'uj,;l) 


dJ 


Total 


'  ■  '.**iT ; 


.$74.00 


The  culvert  contained  50  cu.  yds.  at  a  cost  of  $74,  or  ?1.48  per 
cu.  yd.  The  sione  for  this  culvert  was  taken  out  of  a  rock  dump 
20  ft.  away.  Some  of  the  large  covers  had  to  be  handled  400  ffe 
The  derrick  used  was  the  ordinary  three-leg  derrick,  legs  20  It.  long, 
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and  the  derrick  boom  was  24  ft  long,  one  set  reaching  the  full 
length  of  culvert,  the  derrick  cable  being  operated  by  horse  power, 
pulling  through  block  and  tackle. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Culvert  Pipe.* — The  methods  and  cost  of  molding 
4 -ft.  concrete  culvert  pipe  given  in  the  following  paragraphs  have 
been  obtained  from  Mr.  O.  P.  Chamberlain,  Chief  Engineer,  Chi- 
cago &  Illinois  Western  R.  R. 

During  the  summer  of  1906  Mr.  Chamberlain  built  a  number  of 
culverts,   using  a   4-ft.   long  concrete  pipe   molded  in  the  form  of 
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Fig.    38.- 
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-Forms  for  Culvert  Pipe. 


hollow  cylinders  with  square  ends.  They  were  molded  with  an 
Interior  diameter  of  4  ft.  and  with  6-in.  shells,  giving  an  outside 
diameter  of  5  ft.  These  pipes  were  laid  end  to  end  in  trenches 
whose  bottoms  were  cut  as  closely  to  a  circle  of  5  ft.  diameter  as 
could  be  done  with  pick  and  shovel  and  were  covered  with  earth 
thoroughly  tamped  around  the  tops  and  sides.  The  pipes  were 
used  in  low  embankments,  where  their  tops  are  but  18  ins.  below 
the  bottom  of  the  ties,  and  thus  far  they  have  given  satisfactory 
service  under  heavy  freight  traffic. 


•Enffineering-Gontraotina,  Feb.  .18*   J»07. 
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Figure  38  in  a  reproduction  of  the  working  drawings  from  which 
the  forms  used  in  the  construction  of  these  pipes  were  built.  Both 
forms  are  of  wood,  of  ordinanry  wooden  tank  construction.  The 
inner  form  has  one  vredge  shaped  loose  stave  which  is  withdrawn 
after  the  concrete  has  set  for  about  20  hours,  thus  collapsing  the 
Inner  form  and  allowing  it  to  be  removed.  The  outer  form  Is 
built  In  two  pieces  with  2x  %-ln.  semicircular  iron  hoops  on  the 
outside,  the  hoops  having  loops  at  the  ends.  The  staves  are  fas- 
tened to  the  hoops  by  wood  screws  1\  ins.  long  driven  from  the 
outside  of  the  hoop.  When  the  two  sides  of  the  outer  form  are 
In  position,  the  loops  on  one  side  come  into  position  just  above 
the  loops  on  the  other  side,  and  four  %-in.  steel  pins  are  inserted  In 
the  loops  to  hold  the  two  sides  together  while  the  form  is  beingr 
tilled  with  concrete  and  while  the  concrete  Is  setting.  After  the 
Inner  form  has  been  removed,  the  two  pins  In  the  same  vertical 
line  are  removed  and  the  form  opened  horizontally  on  the  hinges 
formed  by  the  loops  and  pins  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Inner 
and  outer  forms  are  then  ready  to  be  set  up  for  building  another 
pipe. 

The  concrete  used  in  manufacturing  these  pipes  was  composed  of 
American  Portland  cement,  limestone  screenings  and  crushed  lime- 
stone that  has  passed  through  a  %-in.  diameter  screen  after 
everything  that  would  pass  through  a  %-in.  diameter  screen  had 
been  removed.  The  concrete  was  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one 
part  cement  to  three  and  one-half  parts  each  of  screenings  and 
crushed  stone.  All  work  except  the  building  of  the  forms  was  per- 
formed by  common  laborers.  In  his  experimental  work  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain used  two  laborers,  one  of  whom  set  the  forms,  and  filled 
them  and  the  other  of  whom  mixed  the  concrete.  The  pipes  were 
left  in  the  forms  till  the  morning  of  the  day  after  molding.  The 
two  laborers  removed  the  forms  filled  the  day  before,  the  first  thing 
In  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to  refill  them.  The  average  time 
the  concrete  was  allowed  to  set  before  the  forms  were  removed  was 
16  hours.  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes  that  with  three  men  and  six 
forms  the  whole  six  forms  could  be  removed  and  refilled  daily. 
Based  on  the  use  of  only  two  forms  with  two  laborers  removing 
and  refilling  them  each  day,  and  on  the  assumption  that  a  single 
set  of  forms  costing  $40  can  be  used  only  50  times  before  being 
replaced,  Mr.  Chamberlain  estimates  the  cost  of  molding  4-ft.  pipes 
as  follows: 

2   per   cent   of   $40   for   forms $0.80 

1.1   cu.   yds.   stone   and  screenings  at   $1.85..    2.04 

0.8  bbls.    cement   at    $2.10 1.68 

10  hours'  labor  at  28  cts 2.80 

Total   per  pipe    $7.32 

This  gives  a  cost  of  $1.83  per  lineal  foot  of  pipe  or  practically 
$7  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  The  pipe  actually  molded  cost  $2.50 
per  lin.  ft.,  or  $9.62  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  owing  to  the  small 
scale  on  which  the  work  was  carried  on — the  laborers  were  not 
kept  steadily  at  work. 
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,,  The  _  pipes  were  built  under  a  derrick  and  loaded  by  means  of 
tn^. derrick  upon  flat  cars  for  transportation.  At  the  culvert  site 
they  were  unloaded  and  put  in  by  an  ordinary  section  gang  with 
no  appliances  other  than  skids  to  remove  the  pipes  from  the  cars. 
As  each  four-foot,  section  of  this  pipe  weighs  about  two  tons,  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  build  sections  of  a  greater  length  than 
four  feet,  to  be  unloaded  and  placed  by  hand.  On  a  trunk  line, 
however,  where  a  derrick  car  is  available  for  unloading  and  plac- 
ing the  pipes,  there  is  no  reasptt^^why  they  shoy^,  ;wt>  t^e^bulU.in 
,pix  or  eight-foot  ^ections..^  ,^,,,;  l.]  ^^^j,  '  ,,;,:rt' ..^^  j^  '..^,C^^^, 
Basing  his  estimates  on  the  above  price  of  $7  per  eu.  ycl.  for 
concrete,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  computed  the  accompanying  table 
of  comparative  weights  and  costs  of  cast-iron  and  concrete  pipes 
of  various  diameters.  The  cost  of  cast-iron  pipe  per  pound  is 
assijimed  to  be  1%  pfa?. 

'r'^''::M\        ',      !!■      .   '  ■   tv.'A)  •.(>{:    ^•■■•■■.'  ■■  i  •    ■     mh     -v.'    '    ;■.    : 

TAKU!   XXIX.-^-SH0WI]M».RBLATIVB  TmCKNHSS,TWEiaHTG,   AKD   COST 

OF  "Standard"  Cast-Iron  Pipe  and  Concrete. 

Thickness           Weight  lbs.  Cost 

'  Size  and  kind  of  pipe.                   in  ins.             per  lin.  ft.  per  lin.  ft. 

12^in.   cast-iron     0   33/64                  75  $1.22  ' 

12-ln.  concrete     2                               S8  0.16 

i8-in.  cast-iron     0  47/64                167  2.72    . 

18-in.  concrete     3                             220  0.36 

24-ln.  cast-iron    1                              250  4.07 

34-in.  concrete     4%                         420  :<i.6t-' 

30-in.   cast-iron     1    1/16                   334  5.43  •  , 

30-in.  concrete     41/2                         602  ,0.88 

36-in.   cast-iron    1%                         450  7.S2 

36-in.   concrete A%                         676  i.it>> 

42-in.  cast-iron    1%    li.oilv/  io  -iSftJo  odJ  in    9.'5  , 

42-in.  concrete     5%      ~.  ^rn  (rt^%sL...r.>  *>ri .  .1-55    , 

48-in.  cast-fron .1  Vl«"  ^'^  "'-^ftF^oi  ®"    11.7S  "■ 

48-ln.  eoncretfe  r.  .'^i'.  i.., ;  .lU.i^.'iff  p.'im.I  -juI  b'tl<31    ■  —  .'^^  1.88."» 

In  Table  XXIX/  the  tbickBess  for  concrete  pipes  of  various.  diam» 
eters  has  been  taken  as  apprp^cimately  proportional  to  the  thick- 
ness of  .'^Standard"  cast-iron  pdpps  of  thp  same  diameter,  the  4-ft. 
4}am«?ter  pipes  being  used  as  a,  basis.forpalcuiation.  r  .   ,,.-1 

'■Tite  first  cost  of  concrete  ptpfeff^at- the  place  of  maMittactme 
would,  acfcording  to  the  above  tabW,  be  IdSis  than  one^slTftn  b*  the 
cost ;  of '2  dast-iron  pipes.  The  cost  Of  transpbrtation  feiid'  of  In* 
stalling  the  pipes  would,  on  account  of  the  greater  wetght'tind 
greater  nurnber  of  plcce.%  profe^J)^  ,jo.(^  ^ff^ty  fiearly,  double  that  for 
cast-iron ;  pipes, ,  -i  .    ,  u  -.„i-.i!:-,  r.  ••     '>ri.(;  ''.•: 

On  ac^ipot  of  the  lack  of  reH^itfjfe^^d^a^Wi^rdin^  ijbf?  .cost.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  Is  unable  to  give  a 'fair  cdrhpa'rative  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  two  styles  of  culverts. In  .placfe»  HpweVaff,  since  trans- 
portation and  installation  of  iron  .^ipes,  is,  but  a  small^  proportion 
cif  the  cost  of  the  completed  culverts,  it  i.s  evident  that  cost  of  q. 

the 
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Cost  of  placing  "bast  Iron  Pipe  Culverts.— Mr.  John^!^eaeer, 
Engineer  of  Construction,  C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  ^ves  the  following  data 
on  the  cost  df  unloading,  hauling  and  placing  cast  Iron  pipe.  In 
1905  that  railroad  on  it*  extepMon  from  Centralla,  111.,  to  Herrin, 
used  for  its  culverts  ordinary  cast  iron  pipes  op  to  a  slz€  of  4  8 
Ins.  in  diatnet'er.  The  contract  for  handling  the  pipe  was  let  to 
a  contractor. at  75.  cts.  4ier.  ton. per  jnila  for  the  unloading  and  haul- 
ing and  12.00- per  ton-  for  placing  A  careful  record  was  kejrt  of  all 
labor  «iiii{ioyed  in  handling  this  pipe^  aij^.  .frcMn  tiietie  data  the 
following  results  were  obtained : 

Number   of    tons   of  pfpe   handled. ........'.  I ..'..,... 591 

Cost  per. ton  for  unloading  from  flat  ^d  gonidipla  cars |0.33 

Average   miles-  hauled    .......;;.;'.. .';.' ;.'..; 3.82 

Cost  of  hauling  per  ton  nrlle    : : .  .'.^. . .  .■ 0.44 

Cost  T^  ton  mile  for  unloading  and  nairthcg    (av 

miles .-. ..-.-. .  ..•.■.,.-. 0..^.1 

Cost  per  ton  for  laying  ;.•.•.■..•.•:.•;.•... 0.55 

Cost  pef  ton  in  place   , .  ^ 2.39 

The  greatest  distance  the  pipe  was  hauled  was  about  10  miles. 
PYom  the  data  obtained  It  was  deduced  tiiatr-The  cosl  per  totj^ifor 
unloading  the  pipe  is  the  same  regardless  of  iize;  Chat  the  <>ost  of 
laying  pipe  per  ton,  for  pipe  under  30  ins.  in  diameter,'  is  about 
30  per  cent  more  than  for  pipe  over  30  ins.  in  diameter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  costs  about  twice  as  much  per  ton  to  lay  K-in. 
pipe  as  it  does,  to  lay  48-in.  pipe.    •  •   :    ?><  /'l  *'i 

Cost  o.f  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Ct'lverts. — The  labor  co^t  of  pipe  culverts 
depends  almost  entirely  upori  the  apjoynt  of,  excavation  involved.  If 
an  existing  railway  embankment  must  "be  cut  through,  obviou^y  the 
labor  cost  will  l>e  far  higher  than  If  the  pipe  is  l£^i4  jwder  ^  trestle 
that  is  to  be  filled  In.  

For  the  weight  of  cast  iron  .p^pe,  see  tlii^  s^tioa<)n  Waterwq^s. 
Also  consult  that  section  for' tl\e'  labor,  copt  of  handling  pipe.       ■'  -, 

Mr.  A.  W.  Merrick  gives  the  following  data  of  work  dpne  in 
1898  on  the  Chjcago  &  Northwestern.  Where  t^e  embanlpnent  is 
more  than  12  ft.  high,  an  open  trench  is  excavated.,  ^po^  the  ,toe 
of  each  slope  to  a  i)oint  6  ft.  froni  the  center  of  the  track.  This 
leaves  a  core  12  ft.  wide  under  the  track,  through  which  a  tunnel 
is  dug.  It  is  often  well  to  insert  two  old  stringers  under  the  rails 
to  keep  the  Weight  off  the  earth"  feiref-  the  tunnel  during  construction. 
The  trench  is  sheeted-  with  vertical  planks  and  braced.  The  roof 
of  the  tunnel  is  supported  by  4-in.  plank  which  rest  on  3  x  12-in. 
posts  whose  feet  stand  on  3  x  12-i|».  mudsills  running  lengthwise  of 
the  tminel.  "Wedges  are  placed  between  the  posts  and  thfe  mudsills. 
For  a  24-in.  pipe  tile  "tunnel  is  ihade  4  x  4  f t  Two  planks  are  laid 
side  by  side  in  the  bottom  of  .  tl^  trench  for  dollies,  to  run  von, 
.and  each  length  of  pipe  is  drawn  in  on  a  dolly  at  each  end.  ,,^e() 
^' The  cost  of  a  24-in.  pipe  culvert,  48  ft.  long,  in  a  bank  13  ft. 
^eh.  was:         '  ;i.,nj    .iir    .-ri  ni  J;i.;  u:-      a^.jiT 

.,  _                 .      Eerjii^ft,,, 
Cast-iron  pipe.   250  lbs.,   at  ?16  ji^r'tdh.V. '.•. ...!'.  $2.rt6 
Labor ins  * 
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The  cost  of  a  24-in.  pipe  culvert,  84  ft.  loag,  in  a,  bank  24  ft 
high,   was: 

Per  lin.  ft. 

280  lbs.  cast-iron  pipe,  at  $16  per  ton $2.00 

Labor    :.„...... 1.73 

Plank  and  nails .....^.r. ••••   0.07 

Total    $3.80 

End  walls,    $69 0.80 

Total    ; $4.60 

The  detailed  cost  of  these  two  end  walls  was: 

2  cords   stone,    at    $3.25 $  6.50 

18  footing  stone,  at  $0.80 .,...., 14.40 

20  coping  stone,  at  $0.50... ,..'.....   10.00 

6   sacks  cement    1.37 

Mason  labor 36.85 

Total $69.12 

Mr.  A.  S.  Markley  gives  the  following  costs  In  1898  of  work  on  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  laborers  receiving  $1.50  per  day,  and 
foremen  $2.50. 


Size  of  Labor. 

pipe.  Condition.  Per  ton.         Per  ft. 

48-in.  Opening  provided   $1.25  $0.3C 

36-in.  Tunneling  15  ft.  bank 4.96  0.88 

36-in.  Trench,  8  ft.  bank 3.18  0.6S 

18-In.  Trench,  4%  ft.  bank   (7  tracks) 1.06  0.16 

16-ln.  Trench,  4%  ft.  bank 1.06  0.16 

Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers  gives  the  following  costs  in  1898  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  It  is  not  stated  just  what  the 
conditions  were,  but  many  of  the  pipes  were  drawn  through  existing 
timber  culverts  and  earth  tamped  around  then.  Most  of  the  pipes 
were  cast  In  6  ft.  lengths,  and  the  price  was  $14.50  per  ton. 


Cost  of  each 

Diameter. 

Material. 

Labor. 

Total. 

masonry  end. 

20  ins. 

1.00 

1.08 

$2.08 

$  43 

24  ins. 

1.20 

1.38 

2.58 

53 

30  ins. 

1.72 

1.42 

3.14 

66 

36  Ins. 

2.45 

1.64 

4.09 

78 

42  Ins. 

3.35 

1.98 

6.33 

90 

48  Ins. 

4.30 

2.36 

6.66 

100 

No  pipe  smaller  than  20  ins.  Is  used,  for  this  is  the  limiting  size 
that  a  man  can  crawl  through  when  It  is  necessary  to  clean  a  pipe 
out.  Larger  sizes  than  48  Ins.  have  caused  trouble  by  breaking. 
Pipes  were  put  In  by  the  track  department. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Bishop  gives  the  following  cost  In  1898  of  work  on 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  The  pipes  were  all  laid  under 
trestles  that  were  to  be  filled  In.     Hence  the  labor  cost  was  lower 
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th&n  in  the  preceding  cases.     The  prfce  of  pipe  was  115.80  per  ton. 
The  following  is  the  cost  per  lineal  foot. 

Weight 

Diameter.  per  ft.  lbs.  Pipe.  Labor.  TotaL 

20  ins.  211  J1.67  $0.09  |1.73 

24  ins.  223  1.92  0.17  2.09 

30  ins.  367  2.90  0.22  3.12 

36  ins.  467  3.69  0.42  4.11 

4  2  ins.  634  5.00  0.70  5.70 

48  ins.  797  6.29  0.72  7.01 

60  Ins.  1,263  10.61  1.26  11.87 

In  the  R.  R.  Gazette,  Vol.  19.  p.  122.  cast  Iron  culverts  made  In 
quadrants  bolted  together  are  described.  The  quadrants  are  pro- 
vided with  outside  flanges,  and  with  a  recess  In  which  tarred  rope 
smeared  with  neat  cernent  is  placed  before  bolting  together.  No 
skilled  labor  Is  required.  A  7-ft.  culvert,  50  ft.  long,  contained  45 
short  tons  of  cast  Iron.  The  labor  of  unloading  it  from  the  cars 
was  $17.50.  or  40  cts.  per  ton,  and  the  labor  of  putting  it  In  place 
was  $150,   or  $3.30  per  ton. 

Corrugated  Metal  Culvert. — The  metal  culvert  was  18  ft.  long  and 
4  ft.  In  diameter,  the  bottom  being  6  Ins.  lower  than  the  grrade  line 
of  the  ditch.  Concrete  solid  walls  were  built  rising  from  bottom  of 
culvert  to  the  ground  surface,  and  extending  Into  both  banks.  These 
walls  were  20  Ins.  thick  to  top  of  pipe,  18  Ins.  thick  to  within  8 
ins.  of  the  surface,  and  the  top  8  ins.  was  12  Ins.  thick.  The  top 
8  Ins.  was  of  1 :6  mortar  and  the  remainder  was  of  1:4:4  broken 
tile  concrete.  Condemned  tile  was  broken  Into  1  to  2-in.  pieces. 
The  walls  were  12  ft.  long  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pipe  and 
20  ft.  long  at  the  surface.  The  forms  were  constructed  by  first 
placing  the  plank  parallel  to  the  slopes  until  the  concrete  was  car- 
ried to  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  up  the  slopes  to  the  surface.  After 
this  had  hardened  for  24  hours,  the  planking  was  taken  down  and 
laid  horizontal  to  construct  the  center  part  of  the  wall.  This 
method  of  constructing  the  forms  required  a  minimum  of  lumber 
and  no  cuting  of  the  lumber.  The  cost  of  the  culvert  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  corrugated  metal  pipe,  4  ft.  diam.,  18  ft.  long,  $6  per  ft..  .  .$108.00 
Hauling  culvert  from  depot,  2  men  and  team,  2  hrs.  at  65c 

per    hr 1.30 

Labor,  preparing  ditch  for  culvert.  2  men  3.5  hrs.  ea.  at  30c  1.40 
Bolting  pipe   together  and   lowering   into   ditch,    3   men,    3.5 

hrs.    at    20c 2.10 

37.5    sacks  of  cement  at    75c   per   sack 28.12 

5.6    cu.    yds.    of    sand    at    $1.50    per    cu.    yd 8.40 

5  cu.  yds.  broken  tile  at  54c  per  cu.  yd.  for  breaking 2.70 

Labor  of  building  abutment,   82  hrs.   at  20c  per  hr 16.40 

2  men  and  team  grading,  5  hrs.  at  65c  per  hr 3.25 

Incidentals 3.00 

Total    $175.64 

Cost  of  Tearing  Down  a  Small  Bridge. — A  small  highway  bridge 
of  S5-ft.  span,  and  roadway  25  ft.  wide,  contained  10  tons  of  Iron 
in  the  trusses  and  4,650  ft.  B.  M.  in  the  flooring.  The  flooring  was 
3-ln.  oak  plank  on   3  x  12-in.  stringers  spaced  2  ft.  apart,  and   two 
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8  X  14-in.  stringers.;un(ier  an  electric  car  tracli.  It  took  6  men  and 
1  foreman  3  days  to  tear  down  and  store  the  bridge,  at  a  cost  of 
?36. 

A  wooden  footbridge,  6  ft.  wide  and  100  ft.  long  over  a  creek, 
contained  4,000  ft.  B.  M.  It  took  8  men  and  a  team  3  hrs.  to  tear 
down  and  remove  this  structure,  which  was  essentially  a  light 
tempotaxy  trestle  floored  with  3-in.  plank.  The  cost  was  $1  per  M 
for  this  tearing  down.  The  same  gang  had  originally  erected  this 
structure  at  a  cost  of  $3.75  per  M. 

Cost  of  Moving  a  ;65-ft.  Bridge  and  New  Abutments.-^A  steel 
highway  pony  truss  bridge  of  65-ft.  span  and  16-ft.  roadway  had 
been  erected  upon  timber  pile  abutments  that  had  rotted  badly. 
New  abutments  w6re  built  adjoining  the  old  abutments,  by  driving 
12  iron  piles  for  each  abutment  and  its  wing  walls.  These  piles 
were  of  old  steel  rails  30  ft.  long,  and  were  driven  20  ft.  deep.  A 
small  pile  driver  bp^'rated  by  5  men  and  1  horse  averaged  8  piles 
per  10-hr.  day,  for  3  days.  Then  1  day  was  spent  in  building  a 
falsework,  and  2  more  days  raising  and  shifting  the  bridge  from 
its  old  abutments  to  the  new.  The  cost  of  pile  driving  was  $30, 
or  $1.25  per  pile.  The  cost  of  building  the  falsework  was  $10,'  aiJ^d^ 
the  cost  Of  moving  the  bridge  was  $20.  "'     '. 
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SECTION  XIII. 
STEEL  AND  IRON  CONSTRUCTION. 

Need  of  More  Printed  Data. — Notwithstanding  that  this  has  oeen^ 
called  the  Age  of  Steel,  there  have  been  fewer  articles  printed  on 
the  cost  of  steel  work  than  on  any  other  class  of  engineering  con- 
struction. We  have  had  books  wittiout  number  on  the  design  of 
steel  bridges,  but  next  to  nothing  in  those  books  on  the  itemized 
cost  of  ^teel  bridgea  Indeed,  aside  from  the  articles  on  the  cost 
of  steel  bridge  erection  published  in  Engineering-Contractinff  within 
the  last  four  years,  practically  nothing  on  this  Important  subject  ha* 
ever  appeared  in  the  engineering  journals.  In  the  section  on  Bridges 
will  be  found  the  data  just  referred  to.  P'or  some  time  to  come,' 
too  much  cannot  be  published  on  the  methods  and  cost  of  steel  con- 
struction of  all  kinds. 

Cross- References. — ^To  avoid  duplication,  it  seems  advisable  not 
to  give  in  this  section  any  of  the  data  on  steel  and  iron  work  given 
in  other  sections  of  the  book,  but  rather  to  provide  a  very  complete 
index  of  Steel  Construction  and  another  of  Iron  Work.  Such  an 
index  will  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  booic  .   .   -^ 

As  an  indication  of  what  will  be  found  on  steel  and  Iron  in  the 
various  sections,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  facts: 
(1)  The  cost  of  shaping  and  placing  steel  for  reinforced  concrete  is 
given  in  the  sections  on  Concrete,  on  Sewers,  on  Bridges,  on 
Buildings,  etc. ;  (2)  the  cost  of  laying  cast  iron  and  steel  waterpipe. 
the  erecting  of  steel  standpipes,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  section  on 
Waterworks;  (3)  the  cost  of  building  steel  bridges  and  viaducts, 
iron  and  steel  culverts,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Bridges; 
(4)  the  cost  o£  laying  steel  rails  will  be  found  in  the  section  on 
Railways;  v.3)  tne  cost  of  putting  on  expanded  metal  lath,  gal- 
vanized iron  siding,  tin  roofing,  etc..  will  be  found  in  section  oni 
Buildings.  .    ,      ^         .  ,, 

As  above  stated,  use  the  ind^x  iind^  Steel  ponstraciion  and  und<^^ 
Iron  Work.  - 

Cost  of  Pneumatic  Riveting. — Mr.  A.  B.  Manning  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data: 

One  12  hp.  gasoline  driven  air  compressor  (Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.)  ;  two  galvanized  iron  water  tanks;  one  galvanized  iron  gasoline 
tank ;  one  large  main  reservoir ;  one  small  auxiliary  reservoir ;  hose 
and  fittings ;  cost  mounted  on  car  $1,073.  Operating  at  SO  Iba 
pressure  this  compressor  furnished  air  for  3  pneumatic  hammers,  2 
drills.  2  rivet  forges,  and  1   blacksmith  forge,  all  working  at  one 
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time.  The  3  hammers  and  the  2  drills  cost  (in  1899)  $627.  The 
cost  of  repairs  for  16  months  averaged  ?3  per  month  on  this 
11,700  plant.     The  cost  of  operating  was  as  follows  per  day: 

15  gals,  gasoline,  at  11.2  cts f  1.68 

Oil,   waste,    etc 0.12 

Depreciation    (estimated    on    20%    basis,    for   313 

days)    1.09 

Repairs    0.11 

Total  per  day $3.00 

On  the  basis  of  running  3  rivet  hammers,  this  Is  $1  per  hammer 
for  power. 

Power  for  one  hammer  per  day $1.00 

Oil  for  one  hammer  per  day 0.12 

2  men  driving  rivets,  at  $2.40 4.80 

1  man  heating  rivets 2.20 

Total  for  one  hammer  per  day $8.12 

A  pneumatic  riveter  on  bridge  work  averages  500  rivets  per  10-hr. 
day  for  $8.12,  or  $1.62  per  hundred  rivets.  On  one  day  700  rivets 
were  driven,  by  using  an  additional  man  to  take  out  fittlng-up  bolts, 
etc.  The  above  costs  are  based  upon  the  erection  of  22  bridge 
spans,  aggregating  2,455  lin.  ft.  and  80,065  rivets. 

The  cost  of  riveting  by  hand  Is  as  follows  : 

2  men,    at    $2.40 $4.80 

2  men,    at    $2.20 4.40 

Total  per  gang  per  day, $9.20 

Such  a  gang  averages  250  rivets  per  day,  which  Is  equivalent 
to  $3.68  per  hundred  rivets. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Edlnger  states  that  with  a  12  hp.  gasoline  driven 
compressor  and  an  80  cu.  ft.  air  receiver,  five  longstroke  hammers 
were  operated  at  one  time  without  reducing  the  air  pressure  below 
75  lbs.  The  five  hammers  when  driving  50  rivets  (%-in.  dlam.) 
per  minute  are  using  air  only  about  5%  of  the  time.  The  same 
compressor  will  run  2  hammers  and  2  drills  at  one  time.  The 
drills  use  more  air  than  the  hammers  as  they  run  uninterruptedly. 
The  drills  can  be  used  for  boring  timber  by  Inserting  an  auger  in 
place  of  a  drill ;  but  the  speed  Is  not  high  enough  for  wood  boring. 
Two  men  and  a  heater  form  a  riveting  gang  and  they  drive  twice 
as  many  rivets  as  three  men  and  a  heater  drive  by  hand.  The 
cost  of  flitting  up  and  riveting  on  new  steel  bridges  (all  rivets 
%-In. )  was  35  to  40%  less  than  If  the  work  had  been  done  by  hand, 
and  the  work  was  done  better. 

Pneumatic  and  Hand  Riveting. — Mr.  Charles  Evan  Fowler  gives 
the  following.  On  the  Northwestern  Elevated  Ry.  construction, 
Chicago,  percussion  riveters  were  used,  driving  as  high  as  500 
rivets  per  day,  with  three  men  at  the  riveter  and  a  heater.  Hand 
gangs  on  that  work  averaged  300  rivets. 

In  reinforcing  the  Manhattan  Elevated,  N.  Y.,  the  record  Is  465 
to  525  rivets  per  day  with  percussion  machines,  and  careful  tests 
showed  that  it  required  5  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  %-in.  rivet. 
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On  the  BoBton  Elevated  Ry.,  In  1900,  the  long  gun  trpe  of  Boyer 
riveters  were  used.  Owing  to  the  cramped  condition  of  much 
of  the  work,  only  300  rivets  per  day  were  driven,  two  men  at  a 
riveter  and  a  heater  at  the  forge.  Hand  gangs  drove  as  many  as 
400  rivets  per  gang  per  day. 

Cost  of  Erecting  Steel  In  N.  Y.  Subway. — The  cost  of  erecting 
the  steel  posts  and  girders  in  the  N.  Y.  subway  was  as  follows  on 
one  section  where  4,300  tons  were  erected : 

.  Per  ton. 

*  Labor   trucking |  1.47 

LAbor  placing  and  riveting ...,....;..   11.68 

Labor    painting .*.*  .i;.  ..i^jt.      0.90 

Materials  for  painting 0.70 

Materials  for  placing  and  riveting 0.90 

Power 0.30 

Total    115.95 

Iron  workers  were  paid  (4  for  8  hrs. ;  Iron  foremen,  |5 ; 
painters,  J 2.     There  was  1  foreman  to  every  10  men. 

The  contract  price  for  erecting  and  painting  was  J13  a  ton,  so 
that  money  was  lost  by  the  contractor  on  this  work.  The  men 
worked  under  difficulties,  and  with  little  energy. 

Weight  of  The  Eiffel  Tower.— The  Eiffel  Tower  weighs  7,500 
tons.  It  is  906  ft.  high,  33  ft.  square  on  top,  and  330  ft  square  at 
the  base.     The  power  plant  Is  500  hp. 

Cost  of  a  Gas  Pipe  Hand  Railing. — A  gas  pipe  hand  railing  for  a 
small  stone-arch  bridge  was  made  of  three  lines  of  1%-ln.  pipe 
rails  and  posts.  The  weight  of  the  pipe  was  800  lbs.  for  100  lin.  ft. 
of  railing  (5C  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  bridge).  The  cost  was  as 
follows : 

100  Hn.  ft  of  railing  ready  to  erect {65.00 

Hauling  1  %  miles 0.60 

1  qt.  asphaltum  paint 0.20 

Paint    brush 0.20 

9  lbs.  sulphur,  at  8  cts 0.72 

Iron  kettle  to  melt  sulphur  in 0.40 

Labor  erecting  railing,  17  hrs.,  at  35  cts. 5.95 

::i2^ii;-.-      Labor  erecting  railing,  2  hrs.,  at  15  cts. 0.80 

Total  for  100  ft  of  railing $73.37 

The  principal  cost  of  erecting  was  the  drilling  of  48  bolt  holes 
( 14  X  2  ins. )  In  the  stone  coping.  The  bolts  that  passed  through 
the  cast-iron  post  bases  were  held  with  sulphur.  The  posts  were 
made  of  1%-ln.  gas  pipe,  crosses  and  tees.  The  1%-in.  pipe 
measured  about  2  Ins.  outside  diameter,  which  Is  a  good  size  for 
hand  railing. 

On  another  job  100  lin.  ft.  of  hand  railing  were  built  along  an 
embankment  The  railing  was  made  of  3  lines  of  %-in.  gas  pipe 
(1-ln.  diam.  outside)  made  as  above  described,  except  that  each 
post  was  fastened  to  an  oak  plank  burled  in  the  ground,   and  aa 
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inclined   brace  ran   from  each  post  to  the  -&lank.     The  cost  of  100 
lin.  ft.   of  railing  wias:  ''"'      ;  ' 

100  lin.  ft.  railing  an<i  posts ^^J-^'^ 

Labor  erecting.  V  .  .  . .".' ." '_J^  1^ 

Total     $t>j,00 

Cost  of  Erecting  a  160 -ft.  Steel  Stack.*— An  exceedingly  inter- 
esting job  of  hoisting  engineering  is  ilhistMted  in  Fig.  1.  The  job 
consisted  in  erecting  a  steel  stact  66  ins.  by  160  ft.  in  size  in  one 
piece,  after  it  had  been  assembled  on  the  ground,  with  ^n  erecting 
plant,  consisting  Dfa-72-ft;  mast  and  a  7  x  10-in.  Lidgerwood  hoist- 
ing  engine ;  \Yith'  the   necessary    tackle. 


Fig.  1. — Erecting  Steel  Stack. 

■%-in.  steef  t'Or  the  top  75  ft.;  %,-,in.  rivets  were  useC  T^^paUek 
came  to  the  ground  In  ,tour  ^O-ft.  sections.  These  yvere  laJd  ifi  ]^n^. 
With  the  base  of  tlje  bottom  section. as.  qlbse,,as  pracvlra,;ri.i  to  the 
foundation,  and"' rfveted  together  on  the '  ground.  Atver  l^e»qr 
riveted  and  lined  out  the  stack  vi&s  braceji  or  reinforced  insia^xc 
prevent  buckling  and  crushing  of  the  plates  at  the  slings.  ,Tha 
bracing  cohBlsted  of  +  frames  of  4   x  -6-ln.  timbers  placed  InsidA 

^EngiUl^eriHa-Contractini;.  NOV.*  i^, "1909. 
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the  shell  and  spaced  ev«ry  5  ft.,  beginning  at  a  point  20  ft.  from  the 
top.  These  frames  i^'ers  wedged  into  the  Shell  tight,  enough  toehold 
firmly  And  yet  not  b«ilg«  the  plates  or  sea,ms. 

The  next  step  was  to  place  the  hoisting  plant  A  72-ft.  ma^t 
was  erected  on  top  of  the  tioiler  house  20  ft.  above  ground,  so 
that  Its  total  height  was  92  ft.  The  mast  guys  consisted  of  five 
1%-ln;  galvanized  wii*e  ropes  radiating  from .  the  spider  casting 
at  the  top  Off  the  mast.  In  addition  a  sixth  guy  was  attached  to  the 
mast  20  ft.  below  the  top  and  carried  back  directly  in  line  with 
the  stack.  Tliis  guy  was  designed  to  prevent  the  majst  from 
buckling  under  the  pull,  which  failure,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  wa« 
figured  would  occur  at  the  point  mentioned;  tJ^^J,  is,  about  20  ft. 
below  the  top.  The  mast  was  a  12  x  12-jn.  -timber.  At  the  top 
of  the  mast  there  was  fastened  a  triple  block  shackled  to  the  top 
casting  and  also  lashed  by  a  wire  cable  parsing  four  times  around 
the  naast  aiid  securely  clamped.  Th§  hpisUxig  ,ex>gioe^  ^  7  x  10-in. 
Lidgerwood,  was  set  25;  ft.  to  one  side  of  the  ^tadi  and  125  ft.  from 
the  base.  .-.lo;    i-   -  ..,  ,. 

The  line  ,u8fid'Jwa8ol,40p  ft  of  %-In.  cruclj)ie-8te«<  rope  spliced  at 
one  point:  with  an  18-ft  splice.  This  line  was  rigidly  Inspected 
before  it  was  run  through  the  bloqks.  It  was.  carried  from  the 
engrine  to  and  through  the  foot  block  casting  sheave ;  thence  up  the 
mast  to  the  top  sheave ;  thence  down  to  a  single  block  lashed  to 
the  stack  30  ft  from  its  top ;  thence  up  to  the  middle  sheave  in  the 
triple  block  lashed  to  the  mast  head ;  thence  down  to  a  second  single 
block  lashed  to  the  stack  55  ft.  from  the  top;  thence  up^  to  the 
right-hand  outside  sheave,  of  the.  triple,  block ;  'thence,  jHown  to  a 
third,  single  block  lathed  to  the  stack  80  ft  fi^om  the  top;  thence  up 
to,  the  left-hand  putside  sheave  of  the  tflpte' block;  and,'  the  free 
end,  thence  to  an  aiichor  in  the  ground  alibfit'^O'olf'65'' ft.' from  the 
base  of  the  stack.  '      ■ 

The  single  blocks  were  lashed  to  the  Stack  by  severaP  turniC-  of 
wire  rope  passing  around  the  shell  and  6  x  6-in.  timbers  laid  along 
it  on  the  under  side.  These  timbers  acted  both  as  longitudinal 
stiffeners  and  as  spacers  to  keep  the  lashings  from  sliding  up  or 
down  the  shell.  To  prevent  possible  cutting  of  the  line  the  thimbles 
were  all  removed  from  the  shell  of  the  triple  block  and  the  lines 
were  kept  clear  by  running  them  through  the  middle  sheave,  then 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  as  described  above; 

With  everything  ready  as  described  hoisting  was  begun  at  1 :30 
p.  m.  and  at  5  p.  m.  the  stack  was  in  place  with  all  guys  fastened. 
The  first  lift  made  was  75  ft  Then  hoisting  was  stopped  until  the 
perrrianent  guys,  24  in  all,  each  a  Vi-in.  wire  cable,  were  fastened 
to  the  stack  attachments.  Lifting  was  then  resumed  and  continued 
lihtil  the  stack  stood  only  about  15='  out  of  plumb.  Hoisting  was 
then  stopped  and  the  guys  secured  to  their  ground  anchors.  The 
stack  was  then  raised  plumb,  jacked  ov«-  the  stud  bolts  on  the 
foundation  and  the   guys  permanently  clamped.  .  - 

The  cost  of  the  work  described  was  not  kept  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  itemized,  but  the  total  cost  Including  riveting,  erecting  mast 
on  the  boiler  house,  raising,  buying  4  pairs  of  cone  clamps  for  the 
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guye  and  4  sets  of  %  -in.  blocks  for  hauling  in  guys,  and  bracing  the 
stack  inside  was  $250.  A  gang  of  8  men  at  |1.30  per  day  and  one 
top  man  at  $2.25  per  day  were  employed,  with  some  extra  men  for 
about   2  hours. 

The  erection  as  described  was  planned  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
George  B.  Nicholson,  a  hoisting  engineer.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
stated  that  Mr.  Nicholson  undertook  the  job  after  it  had  been 
rejected  as  impossible  by  expert  riggers.  We  consider  this  a 
rather  remarkable  job  of  hoisting  engineering.  Only  one  man, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  was  a  skilled  man,  all  the  others  being  ordinary 
laborers  with  no  experience  in  hoisting  and  rigging.  In  addition 
the  method  of  rigging  the  tackle,  using  only  one  line  to  run  through 
three  sets  of  blocks  on  the  stack  and  one  block  on  the  mast,  is 
notable.  We  are  indebted  for  the  Information  from  which  this 
description  has  been  prepared  to  P.  W.  Raymond. 

Cost  of  Cast-iron  Work.* — The  total  weight  of  the  cast-iron 
stairway  trim,  manhole  covers,  etc.,  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  80  tons.  The  total  value 
in  place  was  $221.25  per  ton.  The  cost  of  erection  was  $62.50  per 
ton,  which  is  an  enormously  high  labor  cost,  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  was  done  by  Government  forces. 

The  wages  paid  per  eight-hour  day  were  as  follows: 

Superintendent $5.25 

Foremen    4.25 

Ironworkers    3.45 

Helpers    1.60 

Smith 2,25 

The  total  weight  of  the  cast-iron  frames  and  baseboard  in  the 
building  was  743.4  tons  of  the  total  contract  amounting  to  $107,800 
or  $145  per  ton.     The  cost  of  erection  was  practically  $23  per  ton. 

Cost  of  Shop  Drawings  for  Steel  Work.t — Mr.  R.  H.  Gage  gives 
the  following: 

The  data  were  gathered  by  the  writer  while  in  charge  of  the 
Drafting  Department  of  A.  Bolter's  Sons'  Structural  Steel  and  Iron 
Works,  of  Chicago,  111.,  during  the  years  1904,   1905  and  1906. 

The  works  are  divided  into  three  different  departments,  the 
Structural  Shop,  the  Architectural  Shop  and  the  Foundry.  The 
Structural  Shop  has  a  capacity  of  800  tons  per  month.  The  Draft- 
ing Department  employs  on  an  average  seven  or  eight  engineera 
All  the  work  is  standardized  with  regard  to  details  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible,  In  order  to  decrease  the  work  in  the  Drafting 
Room,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  that  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
shop  men  to  read  the  drawings.  For  example,  all  beam,  steel  and 
cast  iron  column  connections,  with  the  exception  of  special  cases, 
are  not  drawn  and  dimensioned  completely,  but  merely  indicated. 
The  shop  and  drafting  room  have  been  provided  with  a  set  of  the 
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firm's  standards,  which  have  all  these  connections  drawn  out  com- 
pletely with  dimensions  and  which  give  lists  of  the  material. 

The  data  here  presented  were  taken  from  a  great  variety  of 
work,  such  as  public  and  private  school  buildings,  churches, 
breweries,  malt  houses  and  elevators,  grain  bins,  warehouses, 
libraries,  hospitals,  apartment  buildings,  factories  and  manufac- 
turing plants,  train  sheds,  mill  buildings,  office  buildings,  electric 
lighting  plants  and  pumping  stations 

Table  I  shows  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  also  the  average 
cost  of  preparing  the  drawings.  The  cost  of  drafting  material 
and  blue  prints  is  not  included.  Where  the  material  for  the  work 
is  to  be  ordered  from  the  mill  and  not  taken  from  stock,  the 
cutting  bills  or  mill  orders  are  taken  as  being  part  of  the  det&il& 
Table  II  (not  reproduced  here)-  shows  the  particulars  of  the  build- 
ings from   which  the  data  in  Table  I   were  derived. 

Table  I. — Cost  or  Shop  Drawing&. 

Av. 

cost 

per 

Type.     Character  of  Building:  ton. 

1.  Entire  skeleton  construction,  i.   e.,  loads  all  carried  to  the 

foundation  by  means  of  steel  columns. 11.45 

2.  Interior  portion  supported  on  steel  columns ;  exterior  walls 

carry  floor  loads  and  their  own  weiglit 1.22 

3.  Interior  portion  carried  on  cast  iron  columns ;  exterior  walls 

support  floor  loads  ns  well  as  their  own  weight. 0.70 

4.  No    columns   and    floor   beams   resting   on  masonry    walls 

throughout    0.85 

5.  Structure    consisting    mostly    of    roof    trusses    resting    on 

columns 2.47 

6.  Structure    consisting    mostly    of    roof '  trusses    resting    on      j 

masonry    walls 1.25 

7.  Mill    buildings 2.86 

8.  Flat  one-story  shop  or  manufacturing  buildings 0.74 

9.  Tipples,  mining  structures  or  other  complicated  structures..  4.S8 

10.  Malt  or  grain  bins  and  hoppers 2.47 

11.  Remodeling  and  additions   where  measurements  arQ  neces- 

sary before  details  can  be  made - 1.87 

There  Is  always  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  cost  of  details  when 
the  plans  for  the  iron  work  are  made  and  designed  by  an  engineer 
and  separated  from  the  general  plans.  On  comparing  the  cost  of 
picking  out  the  structural  steel  and  making  the  shop  drawings  from 
the  architect's  plans  and  the  engineer's  plans,  it  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  the  former  is  on  an  average  of  35%  higher  than  the  latter. 
Where  the  engineer's  plans  are  made  with  no  dimensions,  with  only 
the  outline  and  sections  given,  it  being  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
general  plans  for  the  location  and  dimensions,  there  is  no  saving  of 
time,  and  the  detailing  runs  as  high  as  on  the  architect's  plans. 

Inaccurate  plans,  where  the  draftsman  is  continually  finding 
errors,  cause  an  increase  in  the  cost,  as  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
and  refer  the  matter  to  the  architect ;  and  in  most  cases  he,  in  turn, 
has  to  check  over  his  plans  before  he  can  settle  the  question,  all  of 
which  causes  considerable  delay  and  takes  time  that  might  otherwise 
be  spent  In  making  the  drawings. 
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_ -riEhe .  cost  of  fetructural  steel  details  depends  on  so  many  things! 
that  It  is  hard  to  set  any  fixed  rule  for  determining  what  this  cost 
i8.>  The  type  of  the  building  is  the  first  consideration ;  then  the 
architect  and.  engineer,  their  methods  of  drawing  up  their  plans; 
and  finally?,  theadfetalling  drafting  force  one  is  obliged  to  di^Mud' 
upon.  :      '.  ■'        .  >  '         ;   , 

Cost  of  Sheeting  a  Foundation  Pit  with  Steel  Sheet  Piling.* — 
The  old  U.  S.  Custom  House  on  Wall  St.  in  Xew  York  City  was 
i-econstructed  in  1908  for  the  use  of  the  National  City  Bank.  The 
old  building  was  four  stories  high  with  heavy  stone  walls  founded 
on  spread  footings.  In  addition  tliere  were  on  the  front  16  heavy 
stone  columns,  12  in  a  row  across  the  front  and  4  inside  the 
entrance.  The  plans  for  reconstruction  involved  the  removal  and  re- 
newal of  everything  inside  the  main  walls  which  were  to  be  pre^; 
served.  The  new  interior  was  planned  to  be  of  steel  frame  constriic- 
tion,  the  foundations  for  which  would  be  some  7  ft.  to  12  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  footings  of  the  old  walls  and  columns. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  the  construction  of  the  new  and 
deeper  foundations  without  undermining  the  old  footings  or  causing 
any  settlement  which  would  crack  or  otherwise  injure  the  structure 
supported  by  these  footings.  The  soil  was  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand  containing  many  10  and  12-in.  stones.  It  also  carried  consid- 
erable water.  Obviously  careful  precautions  were  under  the  con- 
ditions necessary.  The  plans  adopted  wore  to  drive  a  row  of  Wem- 
liijger  steel  sheeting  all  around  the  interior  of  the  building  abolit 
12  ins.  from  the  edges  of  the  footings  and  with  its  top  left  about 
18  ins.  higher.  .,  ,,';,' 

The  sheeting  used  was  the  Wemllnger  corrugated  double,  consist- 
ing when  driven  of  two  thicknesses  of  3/16-in.  steel  sheets;  each 
sheet  was  24  ins.  wide  and  14  ft.  long.  The  two  sheets  were  driven 
together,  thus  sheeting  a  width  of  34  ins.  pach  driving.  The 
driving  was  done  in  two  steps  or  moves.  The  first  step  was  to  a 
depth  of  3  ft.  and  was  made  with  an  Ingersoll-Rand  Type  D  sheet 
Pile  driver.  The  remaining  depth  of  about  11  ft.  was  secured  with  a 
Vulcan  No.  3  steam  hammer  having  a  2,000-lb.  ram.  A  steel  plate 
was  placed  over  the  pile  and  on  it  was  set  a  2-ln.  Steel-'bld^k  wliich 
took  the  blow  of  the  ram.  ''  '';'''   ''"^ 

'The  mounting  of  the  drivers  Was  novel.  A  li^-in.  Steel  cable 
•vfes  stretched  horizontally  along" the  Insid^  of  the  old  wall  and  from 
it  were  suspended  the  two  hathmers  and  a  light  tackle  for  handling 
the  sheeting.  The  lighter  hamper  was  suspended  on  a  differential 
hoist.  Tho  Vulcan  hammer  was  suspended  from  a  block  operated  by' 
a  crab  so  mounted  that  the  mounting  formed  a  guide  and  prevented 
the  swing  6t  the  hammer.  ThQ  maximum  span  of  suspending  cable 
used  was  190  ft.    ■         ,  ''^  •'  "        ''" 

Inside  the  drlveii  jlheeting  tWre  ^Ws  liuilt  a  wdll  of  concrete. 
Pockets  or  sections  about  10  ft.  wide  -^cr^  excavated  so  as  to  lay 
bare 'th6  Shooting  at  regular'l.nteH'alSand  h«vp 'a.  snpnortlng  cor« 
between' e'ach'>)'afr 'of- sfectldrts.     As'sbon  'ri'.n  oi  ^iclt 
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pocKet  bad  been  carried  down  about  3  ft  a  12  x  12-^l.  wallns:  tim-. 
ber  was  set  against  the  -i  .►^i  ne  itt.i  t.-i.ph  ki,  v  tr,  the  rear  and 
bottom  of  the  pocket.  ed  down  to  a 

depth  of  S  or  S>  ft.  and  s  deposited  In 

the  Jiinst  the  piiiag.     After  tkia  concrete  had  set  the  cores 

beiv.  .      ..«Ls  were  excavated  and   in   turn   filled   with  concrete 

This  couii-ici^^d  a  concrete  wall  S  ft.  thick  entirely  around  the  sheet- 
ing inside.  The  remaining  excavation  went  on  inside  this  wqjl  and 
was  accomplished  with  absolutely  no  disturbance  of  the  old  masonry; 
walls  and  footinga  ^. 

The  contractors  for  the  sheeting  were  the.WemUnger  Bteel  Piling 
Co.  of  Xew  York,  N.  T.  The  cost  of  the  work  to  the  contractors  was 
as  follows : 

Rental  of  Plant : 

Boiler  at  $3  per  8-hr.  day .,,.«- $    134.37 

1  IngersoU-Rand  hanmaer  at  |1.50  pft-  ^ay") 

^  . .       2*6.36 
1  Vulcan  hammer  at  (6  <isr  d«y  j 

Total  rental .'. . .  : J  300.73 

Repairs  to  plant 1S4.1S 

Permanent    plant 3ia.0» 

■  Coal  at  $i.76  pex  net  ton 80.52 

Su;.pl;es     22  64 

Labor: 

*■     "^ftBving  T 

House  shorers  at  $3.50  ^ $1,0S9.32 

J-'ojreman  at  ^i.bO  j 

Unloading  piling  laborers  at  J2.25 32.00 

SteaTTi  1 

1.=  V'.SOi- 112.91 

..;"Cc.-     .  erecting  plant 65.56 

Total    labor $1.29S.7& 

Freight  and  Haulage : 

Freight    ? 

Hauling  105  tons  of  sheeting i  7  •:•) 

Hauling  supplies  and  equipment 38.16 

Total f     551.93 

.Inability    insurance %      50.77 

Grand  total ^2,899.65      _ 

The  amount  of  sheeting  driven  was  638  lin.  ft..  14  ft.  long,  or'8,^ft 
sq.  ft.  Including  the  cost  of  the  shetting  not  given  above,  the  cost 
was  $0,886  per  sq.  ft.  Exclusive  of  freight  and  hauling  charges  on 
sheeting,  $513.77.  which  may  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  sheeting 
ready  for  driving,  the  cost  of  driving  was  $2,385.88.  or  $0,267  per  sq. 
ft.     The  labor  cost  of  driving  was  $0,146  per  sq.  ft. 

In  further  comment  on  these  costs  the  TVemlinger  S^eel  "iHling 
Co.,  which  furnishes  them  to  us,  writes  as  follows: 

"You  will  note  that  the  cost  of  doing  this  work  was  somewhat 
high  which,  in  the  first  place,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  had 
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to  employ  union  labor  at  high  wagea  Furthermore  the  expense  for 
rental  and  repairs  of  equipment  were  higher  than  they  would  have 
been  If  we  had  been  regularly  equipped  for  doing  this  class  of 
work.  This  was,  however,  a  contract  which  we  took  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  Introducing  and  demonstrating  our  material.  You  will 
note  that  we  have  charged  tlie  entire  cost  of  the  permanent  plant 
against  this  contract,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  most  of  the 
plant  was  purchased  especially  for  this  work.  Another  reason  for 
the  high  cost  is  our  own  comparative  inexperience  and  that  all  the 
labor  employed,  which  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
House  Shorers'  Union  were  employed,  proved  rather  ineffective.  We 
believe  that  considering  the  experience  we  have  now  we  could 
easily  do  the  same  work  for  at  least  25%   less  cost." 

Cost  of  Driving  Steel  Sheet  Piling  for  Cut-off  Wall  of  a  Dam.*— 
Mr.   Carl   P.  Abbott  is  author  of   the  following : 

The  construction  of  a  concrete  dam,  with  tide  gates,  to  replace  an 
old  wooden  dam  on  a  salt  marsh  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1906  by  the  Queens  County  Water  Co.,  of  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y.  In 
planning  the  new  work  considerable  thought  was  given  to  the  kind 
of  sheet  piling  that  would  best  answer  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
water  from  getting  underneath  the  dam  and  the  choice  was  made 
of  steel  sheet  piling  of  the  fomn  manufactured  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Piling  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.  Besides  supplying  the  requisite 
water-tight  wall,  this  piling  seemed  likely  to  be  more  durable  and 
more  surely  driven  and  certain  to  add  considerably  to  the  strength  of 
the  structure. 

The  piling  was  driven  lengthwise  of  the  dam  and  In  the  center, 
and,  as  a  turf  dike  was  carried  from  each  end  of  the  concrete  dam 
to  shore,  the  piling  was  carried  five  lengths  beyond  the  concrete  to 
form  a  sort  of  bond  at  the  junction  of  concrete  and  turf.  There 
were  two  lengths  of  piling  used,  25-ft.  and  18-ft.  ;  the  25-ft.  lengths 
at  each  end  of  the  dam  and  one  length  between  each  gate,  and  the 
18-ft.  lengths  under  the  gates.  The  25-ft.  lengths  were  driven  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  marsh,  so  the  18-ft.  lengths  were  driven 
flush  and  then  the  pile-driver  was  moved  back  over  the  line  and 
the  18-ft.  lengths  run  down  7  ft.  further  with  a  10-ft  piece  used  as 
a  runner  by  bolting  a  couple  of  wrought-iron  plates  on  the  lower  end 
to  hold  It  on  the  pile.  A  half-round  pine  filling  strip  was  used. 
The  material  encountered  was  about  8  ft.  of  turf,  then  3  or  4  ft. 
of  sand,  then  a  streak  of  hard  pan  and  then  sand  again,  and  where 
the  driving  cap  was  used  the  piles  were  not  battered  at  all.  Some 
bids  were  put  In  for  the  driving,  but  as  they  looked  pretty  high 
we  decided  to  do  the  work  ourselves. 

We  took  an  old  well  drilling  machine,  and  with  very  little  car- 
penter work  it  made  a  good  pile-driver.  A  1,500-lb.  hammer 
was  used  and  a  driving  cap  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Piling 
Co.  was  also  used  for  most  of  the  work. 

The  driving  gang  usually  consisted  of  three  men,  who  were  taken 
from  the  company's  forcd  and  Wer«  v<dry  quickly  broken  In,   with 
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some  extra  men  for  a  Dart  oi  the  time  to  haul  the  pile*  across  the 
channel  from  the  railway  track  and  to  move  the  machine  to  the  Job. 
The  cost  of  driving  given  below  includes  hauling  the  piles  over  and 
moving  the  machine  to  the  job.  The  cost  of  moving  the  machine 
away-  W£is  not  included,  as  the  machine  and  boiler  were  used  for 
other  purposes  for  some  time  after. 

The  cost  of  labor,  supplies,  etc.,  was  as  folloi|F^:, 

20       days'    labor   at    J2.25 .-. |  45.00 

9Vi   days'    labor   at    $2.10 1 19.95 

8%   days'    labor   at    |2.00 17.00 

2       days'    labor   at    il.76 3.50 

34       days'    labor   at  $1.50 51.00 

Total   labor  cost $136.45 

17  days'  use  of  machine  at  $2.00 34.00 

2  tons  coal  at  $5.00 10.00 

Superintendence  at  5  per  cent 9.00 

Total   machinery   and   supplies $  63.00 

Grand    total : $189.45 

There  were  55  piles  each  driven  25  ft.,  making  a  total  of  1,375  lln. 
ft.  driven  at  a  cost  of  13.8  cts.  per  ft.  for  the  driving.  As  the  men 
were  inexperienced  it  cost  more  to  drive  the  first  few  piles  than 
afterward,  and  if  the  same  number  were  to  be  driven  again  the  cost 
of  driving  would  be  very  much  decreased.  As  a  whole,  the  steel 
piling  was  ver>-  satisfactory  and  easy  to  handle  and  drive,  even 
by  men  not  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  work. 

Cost  of  Steel  Sheet  Piling  for  Cofferdam.* — The  cost  of  140  steel 
sheet  piles  in  place  was  as  follows.  The  piles  were  26  ft.  long, 
driven  to  an  average  penetration  of  22  ft. 

The  work  was  done  by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service. 

The  type  of  piling  is  that  manufactured  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  for  the  United  States  Steel  Piling  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The 
piling  cost  at  the  factory  is  70  cts.  per  lin.  ft,  and  as  its  weight  is 
35  lbs.  per  running  foot,  the  cost  therefore  was  2  cts.  per  lb.  The 
freight  rate  from  the  factory  at  Pittsburg  to  Whalen,  Wyo.,  was  $1 
per  100  lbs.,  thus  making  the  total  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Whalen, 
about  $1.05  per  lin.  ft. 

The  line  of  piles  under  consideration  was  driven  in  August,  1907, 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  cofferdam  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  concrete  diversion  dam  on  the  North  Platte 
River,  at  the  head  of  the  Interstate  canal.  None  of  the  piles  were 
driven  under  water,  and  the  material  into  which  they  penetrated 
consists  of  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  The  piles  were  dragged  from 
the  railroad  siding  to  the  river  bank,  and  carried  across  the  river  on 
cables. 

The  pile-driver  outfit  used  was  a  Lidgerwood  single  drum.  20-hp. 
hoisting  engine  and  a  2,800-lb.  hammer,  having  an  average  drop  of 
8  ft.  When  no  hindrance  occurred  by  accidents  to  the  machinery, 
the  average  number  of  piles  driven  per  twelve  hours  was  27,  with 
an  exceptionally  high  run  on  August  9  of  29. 


*  Engineering-Contracting,  June  10.  1908. 
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■     The    regnlar    pile-driving    crew    consisted    of    one    foreman,    one 
engineer  and  four  laborers.     Eacli  of  these  men  received  35  cts.  an 
hour  for  his  work  except  m  transporting  the  piles  from  the  railroad 
station,  td  the  driver,  in  which  case  the  laborers  were  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of^25  cts.  an  hour  and  teams  at  the  fate  of  20  cts.  per  hour. 
The   total  labor  cost  of  unloading  and  moving  the  piles  from  the 
railroad  to  the  driver  was  $53.25,  making  a  unit  cost  per  linear  foot 
of  pile  of  10.015.    The  total  labor  cost  for  driving  was  $190.05,  mak- 
ing a  unit  cost  of  ?0.052;per  linear  foot  of  pile. 

Below  are  tabulated  the  total  and' unit  costs  of  the  piles  in  place 
distributed   under   the    headings   of   plant    depreciation,    labor,    ma- 
terials and  supplies.     The  depreciation  on  the  engine  was  about  2% 
of  its  original  cost,,  while  that  on  the  driver  was  about  30%   of  its 
original  cost,  including  repairs  made  on  it.    The  charge  for  materials 
contains  In. addition  to  the  piling  and  freight  thereon,  $28  worth  of 
wood  Sllers  used  in  connection  with  the  piling.     The  charges  under 
supplies  consist  of  coal  and  oil  for  the  engine  and  labor  for  carrying 
drinking  water.     Six  tons  of  coal  vi'ere  used,  at  $5.50  per  ton. 

Unit  cost    Unit  cost 
Distribution -of  Total         Unit  cost      per  foot    per  foot  of 

costs.      ;v'|[    .  coat.  per  pile.         of  pile  penetration." 

Plant  depreciation,*  .    60.00  $   0.416  $0,016  $0,019    n .. 

Labor    ......  .V. ...     ■243.36  1.742  0.067  0.079      >,, 

Materials'.".  .V.«i-.    3,85X);00  27.508  1.058  1.250 

Supplies..  wi».9(i)rtii!(       44.18  0.312  0.012  0.014 

Total     $4,197.48  $29,978         $1,153  $1,362 

J^^pst  of  Driving  Some  Steel  Sheet  Pjiing.*— The  work  for  which 
the  costs  are  given  consisted  of  Uie  construction  of  cofferdams,  pie- 
liminary  to  building  the  substructure  of  a  double  track  bridge  for  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry..  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  the  wprk  being  necessi- 
tated by  a  change  of  lin,e  at  that  point. 

The  cofferdams  were  built  of  the  steel  piling  manufactured  by  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Piling  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  same  piling  being  reused  for 
the  three  pijers.  The  cofferdam  was  16  ft.  x  62  ft.,  and  156  pieces 
of  piling,  16  ft.  in  length,  >yf^re  used.  Tjaei  piling  was  driven  to  ^ 
depth  of  14  ft.  below  water  level,  the  water  being  from  3  ft.  to  6  £1. 
deep.  The  material  ir^to  which  the  piles  were,  driven  consisted,  of 
coarse  gravel  ranging  in  size  from  ^4  '"■  to  8  ins.  in  diameter.  irrii 
In  driving  the  piling  for  the  first  cofferdam,  the  piling  was  picked 
up  from  the  shore  by  means  of  a  steam  derrick  and  put  into  place 
for  the  pile-driver.  An  ordinary  drop-hammer  pile-driTer,  rigged 
on  a  scow,  and  having  a  2,0^0-lbj  hammer,  was  used. 

The  piling  in  the  first  cofferdoin .  was  driven  ia  three. days,-  the 
crew  and  their  wages  per  10-hr.  day  being  as  follows:  I'f  ; 

Foreman.    .,.  ,.>.,......,.»•--.-< ,. . »,  i.f  5.00  oi:T 

Engineer    on    derrick "'■nn'^"- ■*'■' 

Tagman    . ^'Ow  '     ,>   j, 

Engineer  on  pile  driver <•'"> 

.  .^,    «ix,nien-h<^pdling,»i^e,difiYPr  ftnd..boat„  . , 10.50 

'Total    :r.J.M.h-:.Vf.J^;Jl':-..1^....::$2^.50 
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^  ThQ  .total  cost  of  driving  the  156  p^ey;^  of  piling  was  $70.50,  or 
45.2  cts.  per  piece.  '\  ,   . 

The  same  crew  conslructed  the  next  cofferdam,  five  days,  however, 
being  consumed  in  the  work.  The  main  reason  for  the  difference  of 
time  was  in  the  facilities  for  handling  the  piling.  In  this  coffer- 
dam the  piling  was  picked  off  the  shor^  by  the  derrick,  placed  on  the 
scow  on  which  tiie  pile-driver  was  rigged,  and  then  taken  to  the  site 
of  the  cofferdam)  where  it  was  placed  in  position  by  the  driver  in- 
stead of  by  the  derrick  as  in  the  first  case.  The  cost  of  ^ylitg;  ftb^ 
piling  for  this  cofferdam  was  $117.50.  .   ,  ,^,„    ,,.    ,     .„,,   -,..,.  „.,  r 

The  above  figures  do  not  take  into  account  fuel  and  plaat  rental, 
nor  the  cost  of  braces  and  waling  which  were  used  as  described 
below. 

In  order  to  make  the  cofferdam  ready  for  pumping  out  a  6-ln.  x 
8'in.  waling  piece  was  bolted  to  the  inside  of  the  sheet  piling  and 
braces  placed  across  from  side  to  side  at  intervals.  From  three 
to  five  braces  were  used  along  the  top,  but  were  used  at  no  other 
point. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  L.  E.  Sturm,  Railroad  Contractor,  of 
Columbus,  O.,  for  the  information  in  the  above  article  and  for  the 
illustrations. 

Cost  of  Steel  Sheet  Piling  in  a  Cofferdam  and  In  Caissons.* — 
As  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  yeiirs  that  steel  sheet  piling  has 
come  into  general  use.  the  experience  of  the  William  P.  Carmichael 
Co.,  Engineers  and  Contractors,  of  Williamsport,  Ind.,  with  this 
form  of  piling  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  About  a  year  ago 
this  firm  purchased  enough  sheet  steel  piling  to  construct  a  coffer- 
dam of  a  total  perimeter  of  132  ft.  and  a  depth  of  12%  ft.  This 
was  first  used  in  the  construction  of  a  pier  foundation  for  the 
Wabash  R.  R.,  in  the  Huron  River,  near  Detroit,  Mich.  The  water 
at  the  point  where  the  pier  was  to  be  constructed  was  from  5  to 
8  ft.  deep.  The  bottom  consisted  of  from  2  to  3  ft.  of  allu%'iuni,  en 
top  of  a  blue  sandy  clay,  partaking  in  a  measure  of  the  nature  of 
quicksand.  This  being  the  company's  first  experience  with  steel 
sheet  piling,  they  attempted  to  assemble  the  units  and  complete 
the  box  before  driving.  This  was  finally  done,  but  at  the  expense 
of  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  labor  and  time.  At  first  it  was 
proposed  to  drive  six  pieces  at  once  by  striking  a  cap  covering  that 
many  piles,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  a  pretty  stiff  blow  from  a 
3,€60-lb.  hammer  was  required  to  drive  two  at  a  time.  The  piles' 
were  driven  to  a  depth  of  3  ft  beiow  the  proposed  bottom  of 
cdncrete.  ;';.-.      ■  :.; 

After  the  piles  were  driVfett  to  the  ^Quired  depffi;  an  attempt  wai 
made  to  pump  out  the  water  from  the  caissbn.  A"6-In.  centrifugal. 
p^iftnp  was  used,  but  failed  to  lower  the  water  level  more  than  a  few' 
inches.  An  outer  row  of  2-in.  wooden  sheSt  piling  wag  then  driven 
about  5  ft  from  th*  stt^^  'hox, 'ahd'the  space  filled  with  clay  and 
nuSaied. '  This  ?<=?rTed  its  riiiDuS.  .  *f'T  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few 
"aitl   1.'        • 
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leaks,  very  little  water  came  into  the  caisson.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  stop  these  leaks  with  clay,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Band  in  the  clay,  the  attempt  was  only  partially  successful. 

The  piles  were  withdrawn  in  practically  as  good  condition  as  when 
driven,  so  that  the  cost  of  material  was  only  charged  at  2%  on  ac- 
count of  the  foundation.  After  the  first  piece  was  loosened,  the 
piles  in  the  foundation  were  withdrawn  at  a  very  small  cost.  Owing 
to  an  accident  to  the  foremen,  no  accurate  cost  account  was  kept 
of  this  work. 

The  next  use  of  the  steel  piling  by  this  firm  was  in  caissons  for 
four  piers  for  a  highway  bridge  across  the  Wabash  River;  for  this 


Fig.  2.— Driving  Steel  Piling. 

work  some  excellent  cost  data  are  given  further  on.  Three  of  these 
piers  were  upon  an  Island.  At  the  time  the  work  was  done  these 
sites  were  not  covered  by  water.  The  piles  were  driven  into  coarse 
sand  and  gravel.  The  plant  used  for  the  work  consisted  of  a  small 
land  pile-driver,  having  derrick  and  steam  hoist  for  handling  the 
hammer,  which  weighed  2,000  lbs.  A  steel  bound  wood  driving 
head  was  fitted  between  leads  and  was  used  to  protect  the  head  of 
the  piles  in  driving.  An  illustration  of  the  plant  is  given  in  Fig.  2. 
In  pulling  the  piling,  it  was  often  necessary  to  use  a  pulling  lever 
with  a  4  to  1  purchase,  the  derrick  and  hoist  being  hitched  to  lever. 
On  this  job  strips  of  wooden  batten  were  used  in  the  batten  or  the 
groove  between  each  two  steel  piles,  and  in  this  way  the  coffer- 
dam was  made  practically  watertight.     So  much  so,   indeed,   that 
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an   ordinary  diaphragm  pump   would  have   handled  all  the  water 
except  for  what  came  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

The  piling  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition  after  being  pulled, 
only  two  pieces  being  in  bad  simpe.  And  those  could  be  fixed  up 
by  an  ordinary  blacksmith  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  pieces. 

Now  as  to  the  cost  of  driving  and  pulling  the  piling.  Below  is 
given  the  cost  record  on  the  third  pier.  Work  on  this  was  begun 
Oct.  6,  1905,  and  completed  Oct.  11.  The  gang  and  rig  worked  a 
total  of  55  hours  and  finished  driving  the  piling  in  4V^  days.  Some 
days,  however,  the  gang  worked  for  15  hours,  as  is  shown  in  the 
labor  cost  below.  The  wages  of  laborers  were  from  17Vi  cts.  to 
20  eta  per  hour,  depending  upon  proficiency  and  length  of  service. 
The  enginemen  and  derrickmen  received  22V^  eta  per  hour,  and  the 
foreman  on  the  job  for  which  the  data  below  are  given  was  paid 
25  cts.  per  hour.  The  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  foreman  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  new  man  in  that  position  and  did  not 
have  to  assume  much  responsibility,  Mr.  M.  C.  Andrews,  of  the  con- 
tracting firm,  being  in  charge  of  the  work  in  person. 

The  cost  of  driving  and  pulling  was  as  follows : 
Driving : 

Labor    • $   93.00 

Use  of  machinery,  fuel,  etc.,   5  days 15.00 


Total  for  driving $108.00 

Pulling: 

Labor    $   50.00 

Use  of  machinery,  fuel,  etc.,  8  days 10.00 

Total  for  pulling 5   60.00 

As  130  piles  were  each  driven  11%  ft,  or  a  total  of  1,495  ft.,  the 
cost  per  foot  of  pile  for  driving  was  7.2  cts. ;  the  cost  per  foot  of 
pile  for  pulling  was  4  cts.,  making  the  total  cost  for  driving  and 
pulling  11.2  cts.  As  is  shown  in  the  table  below  this  11.2  cts.  also 
Includes  the  cost  of  straightening  bent  and  warped  piles.  The  labor 
cost  of  driving  the  piles  can  be  further  summarized  and  in  the 
tabulation  below  is  given  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  worked 
each  day  by  the  various  classes  of  labor. 

Labor 
Rate.  Cost. 

Oct.     6 113.54 

Oct.     7 28.92 

Oct.     9 17.70 

Oct.  10 22.17 

Oct.  11.. 10.68 


Driv- 

Straighten' 

ing. 

ing  piles. 

J13.54 

21.00 

7.92 

14.00 

3.70 

22.17 

10.68 

.... 

Totals   $93.01  $81.39  $11.62 

The  work  accomplished  each  day  was  as  follows:  Oct  6,  drove 
21  piles  and  worked  straightening  bent  piles ;  Oct  7,  drove  25  pllea 
and  finished  straightening  bent  piles ;  Oct.  9,  drove  30  piles ;  Oct  10, 
drove  35  piles;    Oct.  11,  drove  19  pilea 

In  conclusion  we  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  Illustration 
showing  the  pile-driving  plant.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  hammer 
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was  suspended  'from  the  boom  of  a  derrick,  and  that  the  engine 
used  to  operate  the  derrick  was  also  used  to  drive  tiie  piles.  The 
hanamer  is  shown  outside  the  leads  of  the  pile-driver,  but,  in  driving, 
it  is  placed  between  the  leads.  In  fact,  the  same  engine  operated 
the  derrick,  shifted  the  driver  from  place  to  place,  iplaced  the  pile 
in  .position  and  handled  the  hammer.  The  fall  was  not  usually 
greater  tl)a't,  20  ft.,  and, consequently  vei;y  little  damage  w:as  done 
to  the  derrick.  '  "'  ■'■'■-     -»'  -n.     f-"  - 

^    •■    -   •    ■         '  ■     ■  •  I  ■   ./     ,'■>,..,■  ^    1,1! .;   ,.  ■'^: '    .0    .:-..v> 

.  The  steel  pUinff  used  on  the  above  work  ~was  made  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Piling  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.  We  are  indebted  : to.  the 
William  P.  Carmichael  Co-  for  the  information  given  In  this  article! 
CUttrng  Off  Steel  Sheet  Piles  with  the  Electric  Ai*c.*— In  the  in- 
teresting 'paper  on  steel  sheet  piling  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Pai-g^j,  which 
was  published  in  our  issue  of  May  1,  1907,  some  data  were  given 
of  the  use  of  the  electric  arc  in  cutting  off  steel  piles  at  the  New 
Hoffman  House  foundation  work  in  New  York  City;'  Since  thie  pub- 
lication of  this  article  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Frank  C.  Perkins, 
Electrical  Engineer,  of  iBuffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  photograph  of  the  work  hi 
progress,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  apparatus  employed. 

The  steel  piles  .being,  cut  ace  %  In.  thick  in  the  web  and  3  ins. 
at  the  interlocking  points.  It  is  stated  that  the  time  required  in 
burning  the  %-in.  steel  is  four  minutes  per  foot  and  the  time  taken 
at  the  interlocking  points  is  said  to  be  8  minutes. 

The  arc  light  carbon,  is  h.eld_  in  a  metal  clamp  fastened  to  a 
metallic  rod  and  socket,  which  Is  In  turn  bolted  to  a  long  wooden 
pole,  the  cable  conducting  the  current  being  flexible  and  connected 
to  the  metal  clamp  of  the  carbon  terminal.  The  steel  to  be  cut  is 
connected  to  the  other  condtictor  from  the  alternating  current  cir- 
cuit As  shown  in  the  Illustration  the  men  are  protected  from  the 
extreme  heat  and  terrific  glare  by  goggles  and  asbestos  masks  as 
well  as  gloves,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  carbon  fumes  pro- 
duced by  the  high  power  electric  arc,  affected  the  lips  and  other 
parts  of  the  face  and  hands.  "    ''''    •  '' '    ''^•'    •'' 

About  1,200  amperes  are  being  utilized  at  Si)  volts  pressure,  alter- 
nating current  being  employed  stepped  down  to  the  above  voltajge 
from  the  high  pressure  service  of  2,500  volts.  Single  phase  alj:pr- 
natlng  current  Is  ^employed,  taken  from  the  street  service  nidlh& 
the  frequency 'being  60  cycles  per  second.  . ', , 

iteferrlng  to  thii  work  M^./Fargo,  In  his  paper  says:  "The  cost 
of  cutting  steel' plitng  with  current  at  10  cts.  per  kw.  and  thfe  ajttond- 
aqt  at^O  cts.  pj9rlw»ur,  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  per  foot  of  piling 

cut:  C./.J.. 

■     ■■  <>     ■  --.'/..fi',^ 

Cost  of  cuiT«>t,^ ^2.r,e 

.'  ■:     ••   L?^'a-C'8ry^cn1r:t? __J^0. 

Total   ....•• ?2.;»6 

''    .-f  '.;;;    f>,:,   ol  t(obn-i.  IT.   ..  ;-  •   m. 


*Engineering-Cdntrdx:ting,  iune  26;'i907. 
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Tl.  :  hig^,  and  the  hack-saw  would  prol!»a.bly  be  cheapef? 

How.     •  current  at  say  3  cts.  per  kw.-hoUr  the  cost  per  foot? 

^ould  be  bill  $1.17.  Even  at  this  rate,  with  labor  competent  to  use 
a  hack-saw  at  23  cts.  per  hour,  the  saw  would  be  the  cheaper." 

cost  of  Driving  Steel  Sheet  Piling.*— A  valuable  record  of  ex- 
perience in  driving  steel  sheet  piling  In  hard  soils  was  given  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Wm.  A<  gw>8ai  CWM  and  Hydrauticfingineer,  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  in  alpaper  read  befoMHthe  Michigan; ^gineering  Society. 
Through  the  kmdness  of  Mr.  ■H^  wa-JiaTe^JSceived  some  addi- 
tional cost  data  on  steet  lAwet '  piling  work,  and  these,  with  the 
original  paper, ^ry  minted  ir^  thft  following  paragraphs : 

Steel  sheet  Jlftg  is  used"'^qBBmrpo8e8  entlaafer  similar  to  wood 
sheet  piling,  mm  is  much  mc^RprtainiQ^^igp  ts  obtained.  The 
principal  applications  of  ^Cf^rTisJiBet  piling  are  as  follows:  (1) 
CofTerdams:  For  building  aod,  structure  foundations,  including 
bridge  iiiers  aifl  SntCtnients.  ASjib  for  mine  shafts  where  the  piling 
may  bu  forced  oojwn  in  the  marri&^j)f  a  cai.sson  or  shield.  (2)  Dams: 
For  the  dam  itself,  as  for  low  dam^;**ttius  re^iulrlng  no  other  coffer- 
dam or  pumping  out  of  the  foundation  pit.  As  a  cut-oft  across  a 
valley  under  n^nm  nr  htf]>e|m.^xt«»  j|^a^|._^j  a  permanent  en- 
closing wall  down  to  an  iniiiA'vious  strattuivfor  the  masonry  struc- 
ture of  the  dam,  or  forpdwer  house  or  other  building  not  neces- 
sarily part  of  |L  dam ;  or  asi^  downstreannf^oe  protection  only. 
(3)  Retaining  ^' all  1  '1  Uliiil^fkivi -  or^peoaijijent  as  required  in 
building  footin^r  close  to  an  eitlsting  structured  This  use  is  essen- 
tially similar  to  the  cofferdam. 

The  types  oi^lg^leties  of  ^i^  sheet  pilin^M*e  as  follows:  (1) 
Special  rolled  secdyis,  comyosiSpTSflllS'l^l^^ing  special  rolls  for 
producing  the  piling.  If  there  ^re  return  benSTor  flanges  transverse 
to  the  plane  o^*jlling,  the  pi'iaK  must  pass  tlTrough  a  series  of  spe- 
cial rolls.  ( 2  ]l|  Built-up  sectio^  Usually  bui4  up  from  standard 
structural  steel  %laiJea  'These  may-  con^a^mjt  single  webs  with 
riveted  interlocking  members,  or  of  double  parallel  webs  held  in 
relative  posit^K  by  bolts  and  pipe  separators.  '  TPBHf tfouble-web  sec- 
tions are  usuam-  driven  alternately  with  single  web  members.  A 
number  of  form\of^steel  sheet  piling  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  fol- 
lowing points  ne^i  to  be  considered  ii  selecting  a  design  of  piling 
for  any  work : 

Water-Tightness. — In  deep  cofferdams  a  prime  requisite  is  water- 
tightness,  TfTe^'^learance  ,.*^^^nt«rlock  of  ^-acJjbhiing  piles  must 
therefore  be  reducM  as  mdan  as  ptt^ible  and  still  '^low  of  driving. 
The  clearances  use\on  tli/ built-upx'il^pes/^^re  f  roni '^)\t -in.  to  H-in. 
all  around  the  interloMt-.'  In  hard  soi's'^^^n.  is  none""tao  much.  In 
many  sections  of  piling  over.  15  -ft.  or  20  ft.  long  there  will  be 
found  such  kipks  and  crimps,,  partly  the  result  of  handling  on  and  off 
cars,  that  driving  with  a  tight  intjrlock  is  d  serious  proble.n. 
With  such  a  close  interlock,  piles  not  true  or  perfect  in  alignment 
often  refuse  to  drive  when  there  is  encountered  a  stratum  of  hard- 
pan  or  layer  of  small  boulders.     Under  such  conditions  piling  ofte!» 
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refuses  under  the  heaviest  drop  or  steam  hammer.  If  driving  is 
persisted  in  it  will  result  in  the  crippling  of  the  pile  either  at  the 
top  or  bottom.  Crippling  at  the  bottom  means  usually  an  escape 
from  the  interlock  and  a  curving  to  one  side  exactly  like  a  clinched 
nail  except  that  the  curve  of  the  clinch  may  have  several  feet 
radius. 


IV       -J 


1 J 


No.  1  Friestedt. 


No.  2  Friestedt. 


L 


^ 


I 


No.  3  Fargo.'*- 


o 


No.  4  United  States. 


? ^ 


No.  5  Vanderkloot. 


^ ^ ^ 

1^  No.  6  Quimby. 

/ 


No.  7  Williams. 


No.  8  Wemiinaer. 


Wemlinger  (Corrugated.) 

Fig.    3. — Representative  Steel  Sheet  Pile  Sections. 

Stiffness. — In  locations  where  there  are  encountered  strata  of  hard 
material  such  as  often  occur  in  river  valleys,  where  the  drift  has 
been  eroded  and  redeposited,  the  steel  piling  to  be  a  success  must 
possess  considerable  stiffness  laterally  to  prevent  crippling.     There- 
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fore  examine  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  proposed  section  of 
piling.  It  is  the  writer's  experience  that  for  hard  driving  the  free 
or  unengaged  edge  (see  X  in  No.  3,  Fig.  3)  of  the  pile  being  driven 
should  be  of  a  width  (at  right  angles  to  the  web)  of  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  width  of  the  engaged  web  (see  Y  in  section  No.  3, 
Fig.  3). 

Methods  of  Driving. — The  friction  of  long  lengths  of  steel  piling, 
with  their  inevitable  crimps,  will  make  necessary  a  hea^•y  hammer, 
say  a  4,500-lb.  ram  on  a  steam  rig  or  a  3,000-lb.  or  heavier  drop 


Top    Plan  j  Bottom    Plan 

Fig.  4. — Cast-iron  Follower  for  Driving  Steel  Sheet  Piles. 


hammer.  Most  of  the  writer's  experience  In  driving  steel  sheeting 
has  been  with  the  heaviest  No.  1  Vulcan  steam  hammer  (4,500-lb. 
ram)  ;  total  weight  of  hammer  resting  on  the  pile,  10,000  lbs.  These 
hammers  are  adjusted  to  strike  about  65  times  per  minute  with 
S^^-ft.  stroke.  These  large  (No.  1)  Vulcan  hammers  are  prefen 
ably  fitted  with  a  "McDermid  base"  consisting  of  a  1%-in.  circular 
steel  plate  about  13  Ins.  in  diameter.     These  plates  are  slipped  ivto 
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a  slot  in  the  base  of  the  hammer  housing  and  receive  the  blow  of  the 
cam.  The  wood  striliins  block  or  cushion  is  set  into  the  heavy 
cast-iron  follower  on  the  pile  and  projects  up  into  the  socket  of  the 
hammer  housing  so  that  the  McDermid  base  plate  rests  directly  on 
the  wood  tUock.  These  wood  blocks  are  made  about  20  ins.  long, 
15  ins.  in  diameter  at  the  center,  and  are  hewed  to  about  12  ins. 
at  top  and  bottom  to  enter  re^itfctjv^lyj '^e  tiaizm^r ,  jtio^l^S  and 
the  follower.  .        ,     .      v.-   .     -     .i~:  .       •'..,:..         .,.■'.., 

In  driving  through  hard  clay  layers,  or  when  the  piling  Is  bound 
slightly  by  crimps  in  the  interlock,  the  blows  of  such  a  hammer  may 
run  as  many  as  30  to  60  to  the  inch  of  penetration  on  such  driving. 
In  hard  driving,  one  or  two  fresh  blocks  per  30-ft.  pile  are  often  re- 
quired. The  time  cpnsumed  in  stopping  and  changing  blocks  is  from 
two  to  five  minutes,  provided  the  block  is  not  badly  split  and 
wedged  in.  It  is  heces.sary  to  watch  the  failure  of  these  blocks 
closely,  as  with  a  crushed  or  broomed,  block  the  efficiency  of  the 
hammer  is  very  low.  Therefore  the  blocks  are  removed  as  soon  as 
they  show  signs  of  failure.  The  crushing  usually  takes  place  toward 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  block,  making  a  hot,  steaming  pulp 
of  the  tough  oak  or  maple  fiber  for  a- length  of  3  to  6-  ins.  Partially 
seasoned  swamp  oak,  rock  maple  and  blue  gum  have  given  the 
writer  the  best  service. 

The  form  of  cast-Iron  follower  used  with  steel  piling,  and  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  was  designed  by  the  writer,  and  patterns  are  owned  by 
the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Jarvis  Engine  & 
Machine  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.  Fig.  5  shows  a  steel  pile  being 
driven,  fitted  with  the  cast-iron  follower  and  the  spindle-shaped 
follower  block  above  described.  Flat-base  followers  are  some- 
times used,  but  do  not  hold  the  steel  pile  fn  position. 

Process  of  Driving.— In  driving  steel  sheet  piling,  if  the  alternate 
sections  are  light  and  heavy  (that  is,  the  heavy  piles  having  double 
webs  or  double  "Z"  bars),  drive  first  a,  heavy  section.  Go  slowly  and 
take  great  care  to  have  the  initial  pile  plumb  and  exactly  in  position. 
Then  interlock  a  light  section  with  the  first  one  driven.  On  account 
of  time  consumed  in  cutting  off  steel  sheeting  weighing  30  lbs.  to  54 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  it  i^  always  desirable  to  back  the  driver  away  from 
the  work.  In  close  quarters  approaching -a -wall,  or  in  the  end  of  a 
deep  cut  for  a  core  wall,  for' instance,  this  is  not  always  practicable. 
In  starting  small  cofferdamfe,  as  for  piers  or  foundations  on  build- 
ings where  close  adherejice  to  the,  line  is  reauired,  one  of  the 
manufacturers  of  piling  recommends  that,  temporary  piles  about 
4  ft.  long  be  driven  and  taken  out  one  at  a  time,  and  the  long  pieces 
of  piling  substituted,  thus  insuring  .starting  correctly  with  the  long 
piling. 

Borings  tn  casings  are  made  along  the  prpposed  line  of  steel  sheet- 
kig  at  say  25-ft,  intervals,  and  the  steel  ordered  to  length  accord- 
ingly. Except  when  encountering  rock,  boulders  ,pr  extremely 
tenacious  hardpan,  the  piles  can  usually  be  driven  to  a  f^l^r^y  uni- 
form top  level.  When  the  objective;  foundation  soil  or  rock  bottom 
is ;  In  an  eroded  river  valley  which  has  again  been  refilled  with  drift 
the  hard  bottom,  will  frequently  be  covered  with  a  generous  number 
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of  boulders  vrhlch  have  dropped  otrf  of  the  eroded  mateHal  because 
too  heavy  to  be  washed  down  stream.  This  boulder  stratum  Is,  of 
course,  <iuite  irregular  and  not  so  desirable  a  tnaterlal  \n  which  to 
terminate  sheet  piling  as  a  good  clay  or  slightly  disintegrated  rock 


Fig.  5. — ^Vlew  Showing  Arrangement  for  Driving  Steel  Sheet  Pilesi 
(A)   Bottom  of  Steam  Hammer;   (B)  Wooden  mt)^ i^^^ip^jffa^ 

Iron  Follower;    (D)   Steel  Pile.       ,,. ,  n     -..-.zJ^Jm 


covering  sound  bedrock.  Often  too  sound  Ibiedrbck  Is  deeply  chan- 
neled and  filled  with  pot  holes,  so  that  piling  may  need  some  cutting 
if  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  extend  above  grade,  as  into  concrete 
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The  process  of  cutting  steel  piling  by  means  of  the  electric  arc 
was  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  foundations  for  the  New 
Hoffman  House,  Broadway  and  25th  St.,  New  York  City.  The  cost 
of  cutting  steel  piling  with  current  at  10  cts.  per  kw.  and  the  at- 
tendant at  50  cts.  per  hour,  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  per  foot  of 
piling  cut : 

Cost  of  current $2.56 

Labor  0.40 

Total    ?2.96 

This  is  rather  high,  and  the  hack-saw  would  probably  be  cheaper. 
However,  with  current  at  say  3  cts.  per  kw.-hour  the  cost  per  foot 
would  be  but  $1.17.  Even  at  this  rate,  with  labor  competent  to  use 
a  hack-saw  at  25  cts.  per  hour,  the  saw  would  be  the  cheaper. 
The  current  used  was  at  50  volts,  which  was  stated  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  either  25  or  105  volts.  Tests  showed  650  amperes 
consumed  at  the  arc,  which  at  50  volts  equals  about  32  kw. 

Boulders. — In  passing  a  line  of  steel  sheeting  around  a  boulder  of 
large  size,  special  angle  or  bent  piling  sections  are  desirable  to 
make  the  departure  from  and  return  to  the  line  as  planned.  Some 
of  the  types  of  sheeting,  like  the  Quimby  or  the  United  States,  adapt 
themselves  readily  to  such  changes  of  alignment  without  using 
special  pieces.  Bending  a  %-in.  or  %-in.  web  longitudinally  to 
short  radius  in  the  field  is  not  an  easy  matter.  When  using  rigid 
non-reversible  Interlocked  piling  in  quicksand,  and  on  work  of  such 
character  that  close  water-tightness  is  required,  special  corner 
pieces  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  emergencies.  In  some  soils  it  may 
be  permissible  at  times  to  turn  corners  by  driving  outside  the  Inter- 
lock and  tight  against  a  projecting  flange,  placing  the  new  piling 
at  any  angle  required.  Sometimes  it  may  be  feasible  to  fill  gaps  and 
make  closures  with  specially  prepared  squared  wood  piles,  with 
points  beveled  to  make  the  wood  piling  hug  the  steel. 

In  hard  driving  among  stones,  only  a  type  of  piling  of  great 
stiffness  laterally  and  with  perfect  interlocking  features  will  Insure 
success.  On  such  work  there  must  be  no  alternate  unstiffened  sec- 
tions of  piling.  The  interlock  must  be  perfect  and  confining,  diffl- 
cult  to  open  up  and  permit  the  escape  of  the  inside  member.  Even 
with  the  heaviest  and  most  confining  type  of  interlocked  piling  now 
on  the  market  in  this  country,  this  opening  of  interlock  will  some- 
times occur  when  boulders  are  encountered.  Small  boulders  in 
gravelly  soils  are  usually  displaced  without  trouble.  Sometimes 
the  aid  of  a  water  Jet  is  a  help.  Usually  steel  piling  will  drive 
easily  enough  in  ordinary  soils  without  a  jet.  In  hard  clays  a  jet 
Is  not  of  much  assistance  and  is  very  slow.  Obviously  It  I9  not 
often  requlT-ed  to  drive  stfeel  sheeting  far  into  hard  clays.        "     /"^ 

In  driving  four  lines  of  steel  piling  across  the  valley  of  the 
Muskegon  River  In  Mecosta  and  Newaygo  counties,  Michigan,  the 
borings  showed  "floating"  masses  of  clay  hardpan  sometimes  several 
hundred  feet  across,  and  from  1  ft.  to  12  ft.  thick.  Below  was 
quicksand  before  reaching  a  bed  of  hardpan  continuous  across  the 
valley  at, a  depth  of  about  30  ft.     Hence  the  necessity  for  driving 
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through  the  floating:  hardpan.  (See  Fig.  6.)  The  hardpan  in 
question  consisted  of  about  707c  of  bluish  clay  and  30%  of  sharp 
sand,  well  mixed  and  compacted  by  water  deposition  and  pressure, 
to  the  texture  of  frozen  soil.  In  this  hardpan  were  stones  from 
gravel  up  to  boulders  of  5  tons  weight.  This  material  cost  $3  per 
cu.  yd.  to  trench,  and  angular  fragments  would  lie  for  months  in 
water  moving  with  a  velocity  of  5  ft.  per  second  without  material 
erosion  or  change  in  form.  This  was  at  the  Big  Rapids  dam  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  &  Muskegon  Power  Co.,  in  1905.  Lubricating  the 
piling  with  grease  before  driving,  and  with  a  stream  of  water 
under  pressure  when  driving,  seemed  to  be  of  no  special  aid  In  the 
hardpan  mentioned. 

On  the  work  at  the  Big  Rapids  Dam,  above  mentioned,  the  single- 
channel  Friestedt  piling  frequently  buckled  and  recourse  was  then 
had  to  double  Z-bar  Friestedt  sections  entirely.  This  piling  with 
two  Z-bars  on  all  pieces  weighs  about  54  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  to 
reduce  the  weight  the  writer  has  had  a  single  Z-bar  riveted  to  every 
channel    Instead    of    using    double    Z-bar    channels    exclusively    or 

K- soo'o-"- »i  '= 
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Fig.  6. — Cross  Section  of  Muskegon  River  at  Big  Rapids  Dam. 

alternating  with  plain  channels.  The  shigle  Z-bar  to  every  channel 
permits  always  having  the  free  or  unlnterlocked  edge  of  the  pile 
being  driven  stiffened  by  a  Z-bar.  On  this  type,  shown  at  No.  3  in 
Fig.  3,  the  writer  has  obtained  a  patent  and  has  used  over  1,000  tons 
with  satisfactory  results.  Nearly  all  of  this  was  driven  Into  hard 
soils.  On  the  Muskegon  River  work  one  carload  was  used  of  a 
special  rolled  type  of  piling  having  less  radius  of  gyration  than  the 
built-up  types  above  mentioned.  Of  this  piling  fully  one-half 
buckled ;    it  was  thrown  away  and  replaced  with  the  other  type. 

Pulling  Piling. — The  manufacturers  of  steel  piling  place  much 
stress  on  the  ability  to  pull  up  the  piles,  but  in  his  experience  in 
hard  soils  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  get  jacks  enough  on  a 
piece  of  steel  piling  driven  12  ft.  in  the  ground  to  pull  it  out.  In 
soft  river  mud  and  silt,  pulling  with  heavy  tackle  can  be  doneu 
Probably  a  hammer  striking  upward  blow^  in  the  manner  similar  to 
that  used  in  pulling  pipe  casings  from  test  bore  holes  would  be  oper- 
ative except  in  cases  of  badly  crimped  and  bent  piles.  [Note- — Steel 
piles  can  be  pulled  with  stump  pullers,  as  described  in  the  section  on 
Timberwork.] 

Cost  of  Piling. — In  lots  of  500  tons,  Friestedt  steel  piling  sold  In 
1904  and  1905  at  $1.93  per  100  lbs.  on  cars  at  the  mill;  this  on 
alternate   double    Z-bar   and    channel    and    plain    channel    type.      In 
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May,  1906,  this  type  sold  at  ?2.03,  and  $2.23  with  a  Z-bar  on  every 
channel,  the  additional  price  being  on  account  of  extra  handling 
when  every  piece  has  to  be  riveted.  The  plain  channels  require  only 
a  1-in.  hole  punched  in  the  end  for  lifting. 

The  cost  of  driving  per  lin.  ft.  of  piling  13 14  Ins.  net  width,  with 
a  steam  hammer,  on  the  Muskegon  River  worlc  above  mentioned  ran 
from  7%  cts.  to  20  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  in  place ;  labor  at  20  cts.  per  hour;, 
foreman,  25  cts."  The  7^4  cts.  cost  was  on  land  in  sand  and  grav^' 
with  some  clay  strata;  piling  20  to  40  ft.  long.  The  average 
amount  of  piling  driven  per  hour  in  fairly  good  ground  is  40  to  50 
lin.  ft,  or  400  to  500  lin.  ft.  per  day  of  10  hours,  including  the 
time  of  moving  the  pile  driver.  In  general  the  cost  per  sq.  ft.  for 
driving  steel  sheeting  is  25%   less  tlian  for  driving  wood. 

Splicing  Piling.-^The  longest  single  lengths  driven  on  the  writer's 
work  was  44  ft.,  but  spliced  lengths  up  to  58  ft.  have  been  success- 
fully used.  In  doing  spliced  work  it  is  not  necessary  actually  to  bolt 
or  rivet  the  splices,  the  procedure  being  to  use  two  lengths  so  as 
to  break  Joints  in  the  interlock.  For  58-ft.  piling,  suppose  we  use 
36-ft.  and  22-ft.  lengths:  First  drive  the  36-ft.  piece  down,  then 
move  back  and  drive  a  24-ft  pile  down  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of 
the  36-ft.  piece;  now  move  forward  and  set  a  second  22-ft.  piece 
on  top  of  the  first  36-ft.  piece  and  drive  both  down  to  full  depth. 
Now  move  back  past  the  24-ft.  pile,  and  drive  a  36-f^.  piece  in  No.  3 
position  ;  then  a  32-ft.  piece  on  top  of  the  24-ft.  piece.  By  moving 
back  and  forth  so  as  not  to  lose  the  interlock  below  ground  only 
two  different  lengths  are  required. 

Supplementary  Data. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  given  above  In  the  original  paper  the 
author  furnishes  us  some  figures  of  the  comparative  cost  of  oper-, 
ating  pile  drivers  by  electric  hoist  and  by  steam  hoist,  and  also 
further  figures,  of  the  cost  of,  sheet  pile  driving.  These  figures  we, 
give   below.  .,.,,    .  .1,    .,  ;-.    ./■'..  v  '    ■.    ■  ■■  ;•-■ 

Coat  of  Operating  Piie-JDrivf rs.rj— The  following  figures  show  .t^« 
relative  cost  of  ,  operating  two.  2,000-lb.  drop-hammer  pile-drivers, 
one  equipped  with  electric  hoist  and  the  other  with  steam  hoist. 
These  drivers  had  38-ft.  leads  ajid  worked  side  by  side  under  the 
same  conditions  on  round  piling  .In  ,sa,«4  ^pd  cl^y  : 

Driver  with  Electric!  Hoisr. 

One    foreman,    at    %3 ?  3.00 

Six  helpers,    at  $2 ■.. ...12.00 

One  team  delivering  at  %  day  at  ?4. 2.00 

Interest     on     Investment     at    '5  %      (TOO     ddyB* 

-,-jl         service)    ,,  ^..v*.  ............••!*..'. 'j<4w*  ; 1.00 

5^.,,.    Depreciation. ;•rri^}  •:r>-i'' J-XX  •' 

r<>  ^^o^^^i^^^^^^,!^,^'im^MH]^it: : : : :  :_l:oo 

.it  t,'.-..    ..Total    ...„,.,.,,^».^^._,^f»^.«f)f..i),;-,>.«^„f..  •...$23.00 
iTil  this  drl^rer  the  h*tn»ei»"-wai4'retiirilea  fri- tte^lfeads  at  a  speed 
Of  250  ft.  per  minve'  "  '  "" 
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One  tonmaxk,  at  $3 *..$  3.00       , 

Five  helpers,  at  $2 10.00   ^       "^ 

One  engineer,  at  $2.25 2.25     * ' 

One  fireman,  at  $1.75 *v 1.75 

One  team  delivering  at  %  day  at  $4 . . , 2.00 

Interest     on      investment     at     6%      (100  ■  days' 

service) 1.00 

Depreciation    1.00 

Superintendence  and  engineering 2.00 

Fuel,  %  ton  coal,  at  $4 2.00 

Total    $25.00 

In  this  driver  the  hammer  was  returned  In  the  leads  at  a  speed  of 
360  ft.  per  minute. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  electric  hoist  used  was  of  considerably 
slower  rope  speed  than  was  the  steam  hoist.  Mr.  Fargo  notes  that 
had  the  speed  of  the  electric  hoist  been  as  great  a«  that  of  the 
steam  hoist  it  would  have  siiown  a  lower  cost  record  per  lineal  foot 
of  piling  driven  on  account  of  one  less  man  at  lower  pay  operating 
it.  He  states  that  any  ordinarily  bright  man  can  be  taught  to  oper- 
ate an  electric  hoist  in  a  day's  time,  but  that  a  steam  rig  takes  two 
then  of  more  experience. 

Coat  of  Driving  Steel  Sheeting  with  Steam  Hammer. — The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  driving  steel  sheet  piling 
in  clay  and  sand,  using  a  Vulcan  steam  hammer,  with  a  4,500-lb. 
ram  and  a  total  weight  on  the  pile  of  10.000  lbs.  The  driver  had 
55-ft  leads.     The  figures  are  for  a  10-hour  working  day. 

Cost  of  Opeeatijig  Dritkr. 

One  foreman,  at  $3 $  3.00 

Four  helpers,  at   $2 8.00 

One   engineer,    at   $2.50 2.50 

One  fireman,  at  ^1.75.  ................... 1.75 

One  team  delivering  at  ^  day  at  $4 2.00 

Interest     on     investment     at     5%      (100     days' 

service) 2.50 

Depreciation 2.00 

Superintendence    and'  engineering 2.00 

Fuel,  1  ton  coal,  at  $4 4.00 

Total    ......... $27.25 

The  steel  piling,  consisting  of  one  IS-iiL  channel  and  one  special 
Z-bar  as  shown  in  sketch  8,  Fig.  1,  weighed  38  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  and 
cost  delivered  2.385  cts.  per  lb.  The  record  for  16  days'  driving,  8 
days  of  fairly  diflficult  work  in  strong  soil  and  8  days  of  fairly  easy 
driving  in  sandy  soil,  was  6,400  lin.  ft.,  or  400  lin.  ft.,  or  15,200  lbs. 
per  day.     We  can  now  summarize  as  follow^s; 

Item.                                                         Per  day.  Per  Un.  ft 

15.200  lbs.,  at  2.385c $362.52  $0.9063 

Unloading  from  cars,  at '^^c  per  lb...      76.00  0.1900 

Operating   steam   hanmier 27.25  0.0682 

Total    ,$465.77  $1.1645 
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Cost  of  Cleaning  Steel  by  Sand  Blast  and  Painting  by  Com- 
pressed Air.— Dr.  De  Witt  C.  Webb  gives  the  following: 

At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Fla.,  are  two  large  steel 
coal  sheds  whose  vertical  side  walls  are  composed  of  14-ln.  steel 
plates,  and  are  from  16  to  20  ft.  high.  The  action  of  heat  and  im- 
purities in  the  coal,  combined  with  that  of  the  large  quantities  of 
salt  water  used  for  extinguishing  spontaneous  combustion  fires 
rapidly  corrodes  the  interior  steel  work  and  necessitates  its  thor- 
ough cleaning  and  painting  every  time  the  sheds  are  emptied. 

Shortly  after  the  writer  was  detailed  to  this  station  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  this  subject,  and  he  concluded  that  the  use  of  a 
portable  sand  blast  cleaning  and  spray  painting  outfit  would  be  very 
advantageous  in  point  of  efficiency  and  time  as  well  as  cost.  This 
idea  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
the  following  outfit  was  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $2,090,  delivered  at 
the  naval  station : 

1  horizontal  gasoline  engine,  about  20  hp.  ■  ■'.' 

1  air  compressor,  capacity  about  90  ft.  of  free  air  per  miniif* 

compressed  to  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  sq.  In.  1q  one  stage, 

belt  connected  to  engine. 
1  rotary  circulating  pump,  belt  connected  to  engine. 
1  galvanized  steel  water  tank. 

1  air  receiver,  18x54  ins, 

(The  above  apparatus  was  all  mounted  on  a  steel  framed 
wagon  with  wooden  housing.) 

2  sand  blast  machines,  capacity  2  cu.  ft.  of  sand  each. 

2  paint    spraying   machines,    one    a    hand    machine    of    %    gal. 
capacity  for  one  operator,  the  other  of  10  gals,  capacity  for 
two  operators. 
100  lin.  ft.  of  sand  blast  hose. 

200  Un.  ft.  of  pneumatic  hose  for  sand  blast  machines. 
400  lin.  ft.  of  pneumatic  hose  for  painting  machines. 
100  lin.  ft.  of  air  and  paint  hose  for  painting  machines. 

4  khaki  helmets,  with  mica-covered  openings  for  the  eyes. 
200  lin.  ft.  of  2-ln.  galvanized  iron  pipe. 

Previously  to  the  delivery  of  this  material  shed  "A"-  had  been 
emptied  of  coal  and  the  work  of  cleaning  the  Inside  surface  of  the 
wall  plates  was  begun  by  hand  In  the  usual  manner.  About  7,000 
sq.  ft.  out  of  a  total  of  9,000  were  thus  cleaned  at  a  cost  of  slightly 
over  4  ct«.  per  sq.  ft.  On  the  arrival  of  the  sand  blast  outfit  the 
hand  work  was  stopped  and  after  a  short  preliminary  trial  the 
machine  cleaning  was  started.  The' work  proceeded  rather  slowly 
until  the  men  became  accustomed  to  it,  yet  the  2,000  sq.  ft.  of 
previously  untouched  surface  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  7,000 
sq.  ft.  of  hand  cleaning  was  all  gone  over  and  much  improved  at  a 
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total  cost  for  labor  of  1 9  7.68  and  for  gaaollne  of  116.15.     The  force 
consisted  of  the  following: 

Per  day. 
1  en^ne  tender  I  3.04 

1  helper    (In    charge   of    the    work   and    tending 

machines)    2.24 

2  laborers  on  machines,  at  $1.76  each 3.52 

1  laborer  drying  sand,  filling  machines,  etc. 1.76 

Total   110.56 

Prom  10  to  15  gala  of  gasoline  were  required  per  day  of  8  houre 
(costing  19  eta  per  gal.  hece). 

For  the  painting  the  coal  tar  paint  originated  by  Civil  Engineer  A. 
C.  Cunningham,  U.  S.  N.,  was  used.  This  paint  was  prepared  with 
the  following  proportions  (by  volume)  :  Coal  tar,  4  parts;  kerosene 
oil,  1 ;    Portland  cement,  1. 

The  Portland  cement  was  first  well  stirred  into  the  kerosene  oil, 
forming  a  creamy  mixture ;  this  mixture  was  then  carefully  stirred 
into  the  coal  tar.  It  was  freshly  mixed  as  needed  and  kept  well 
stirred.  The  cost  of  this  paint  at  Key  West  is  about  15  eta  per  gal. 
It  was  found  not  to  be  so  well  suited  to  the  pneumatic  spraying 
machine  as  oil  paint,  but  worked  very  well ;  though,  of  course, 
the  machine  used  considerably  more  than  hand  work.  In  all.  on  this 
shed,  64  V^  gala  of  paint  were  required  for  9,000  sq.  ft,  or  about 
1  gal.  to  140  sq.  ft.  The  force  used  in  jjainting  was  the  same  as  In 
cleaning,  with  the  addition  of  a  laborer,  who  followed  up  the  paint- 
ers with  a  long  handled  brush  and  spread  the  paint  mdformly.  The 
cost  of  painting  this  shed  was:  For  labor,  |28.16;  for  gasoline, 
13.80. 

On  shed  "B"  a  total  area  of  12,500  sq.  ft.  was  cleaned  and 
painted.  This  steel  work  was  covered  with  a  scale  nearly  %  in. 
thick  and  was  deeply  pitted.  The  scale  and  rust  were  very  tough 
and  extremely  hard  to  remove.  On  this  work  it  was  found  econom- 
ical to  keep  men  ahead  of  the  sand  blast  with  sletlges,  loosening 
and  shaking  off  as  much  of  the  scale  as  possible.  The  labor  cost 
of  the  whole  work  on  this  shed  (cleaning  and  painting)  was  1460, 
including  the  cost  of  moving,  setting  up  and  removing.  Gasoline  cost 
$81.  A  total  of  86  gallons  of  coal  tar  paint  was  used,  covering 
about  145  sq.  ft.  per  gal.  Total  cost  of  labor,  fuel  and  paint,  $553.90. 
or  4.4  eta  per  sq.  ft.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing and  painting  on  this  work,  as  only  small  areas  are  painted  at  one 
time,  the  painting  being  done  by  one  operator,  the  other  working  the 
sand  blast.  This  was  done  in  order  to  expose  the  cleaned  steel  to 
the  atmosphere  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

A  fine  silica  sand  was  used,  that  being  the  only  kind  available 
except  coral  sand,  which  was  tried,  but  found  to  be  too  soft.  A 
coarse  sand  would  probably  have  been  more  effective.  The  sand 
was  all  saved,  dried  and  re-used  several  times.  About  %  cu.  yd.  of 
fresh  sand  was  required  daily.  The  sand  must  be  kepi  perfectly  dry 
for  this  purpose,  and  there  are  patent  sand  driers  manufactured. 
Very  good  results  were  obtained  on  this  work,  however,  by  the  use 
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of  a'  sheet  of  Boiler  plate  set  up  on  bricks'- ^ilthia.  wood  fire  under- 
neath.. I  ,  X  '  ''''''  '''■'■'  ■  "■  ■■■ 
No  pj^aims  are  made  of  extreme  economy  In  the  above  work. 
The  extremely  thick"  arid  toUgh  scale  to- be  rehibVed,  the  high  fuel 
and  labor  cost  of  compressing  air  simply  for  this,  work,  and  (prob- 
ably) the  lack  ot  the  best  kind  of  sand  for  the  purpose,  combined  to 
make  the  work  expensive.  With  those  drawbacks  it  was,  liowever, 
considerably  cheaper  than  hand  work .and>  what.ijs  rpprp  important, 
the  cleaning  was  mucli  more  effecti-ye  and  jthorpugh  than  could  nos- 
eibly  have  been  done  by  hand.         "•■•'    i«  i-       .u,;  .,i  ,,i  fw   ,i,.    -r 
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ENGINEERING  AND  SURVEYS. 

Cost  of  Engineering.— Wb^n  work  is  Uone  by  contract^  engineer- 
ing costs  from  3  to  10%  of  the  total  cost  ot.  i,-on«truciion.  Thia  in- 
cludes surveys,  plar-;^  ^mateft  hAik  Itispefeti^fl  durln=s  conatrucUon. 
me  JXJajor  part  of  this  cost  is  usaaUy  the  wipervlsion  and  jiispe<;- 
ikm  0t  the  contractor'*  work.  Hence,  ii  tiie  job  is  small,  an^  U  tb« 
work  drags^.the  cost  of  engineering  wilj  approach,  or  even  excee«l, 
lOfc.  ... 

Throughout  this  book  are  given  actual  r^ocds  of  th^  oo«t  ql  ena^ 
neering,  for  which  consult  the  index  under  "Eiigineering."  ^■ 

Engineering    Charges    For  Services.* — The   following   information 
as  to  the  minimum  charges  for  engineers'  services  In  Iowa,  iraa  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Engineering  Society  and  printed 
in  tiie  Proceedings  of  the  2l8t  annual  meeting  of  the  society: 
Expert  Services: 

One  day 150.00 

Each  additional  day 25.00 

Expert  testimony,  per  day . ; 50.00 

Services  of   hydraulic  or  sanitary   engineer   in  examinations, 

rei>orts,   estinaates.    per  day ".■:'.'. .,...;..    25.00 

Construction  engineer's  and  detail  work,  per  day 10.00 

Special  rates  for  corps  of  engineers  and  inspectors  to  take 
charge  of  work  according  to  Importance  and  degree  of  skill 
required. 

City  Surveys  and  Oeneral  City  Work: 

Field  and  office  work,  per  day  of  8  hours •.      8.00 

First  assistant,  per  day  of  8  hours 4.00 

Second  assistant,  per  day  of  8  hours 2.40 

Time  taken  going  to  and  returning  from  sur\'ey  to  be  included 
in  above  8  hours.    Not  less  than  half  a  day  to  be  charged. 

Surveys  of  single  city  lots,  not  l^s  than. . ... . » 6.00 

Unless  previous  surveys  have  been  noade  of  adjoining  lots  in 

same   plan,    then ...» .- 5.00 

No  description  to  be  drawn  for  less  than 1.00 

No  charge  to  be  less  than 1.00 

Laying  out  of  additions  of  not  less  than  20  acres,  $1.00  per  lot,  to 
include  working  plats  and  plat  for  record ;  but  owner  must-  fur- 
nish the  design  of  plat  or  else  pay  engineer  for  time  consumed 
in  determining  method  of  division.  .  ; 

All  expenses,   such  as  railway  fare,  hotel  expenses,   conveyances  of 
any  kind,  posts,,  poniunents,  are  to  be  charged  for  as  extra. 
County  Land  Surveys  by  County  Surveyor: 
F*ees  prescribed  by  law.      Surveyor,    50   cts.    per  hour;    assistants, 

-  20  cts.  per  hour.     All  exi>enses  are  allowfed  and  charged  for  as 

-  extra. ,  ■   ■  .;,-■- 
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There  seems  to  be  doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  a  day  for  a  County 
Surveyor,  but,  as  the  law  prescribes  8  hours  In  couniy  road  work 
and  various  other  service.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  8  hours  Is  a  legal 
day,  and  it  has  been  held  so  in  the  courts. 

Cost  of  Engineering  on  City  Work.— During  the  years  1901  to 
1906,  some  $2,133,000  were  spent  for  sewers,  waterworks  and  pave- 
ments In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  the  engineering  cost  4.8%  of  this 
amount  .         '  . . 

Cost  of  Engineering  In  Reservoir  Construction.*— On  the  East 
Branch,  the  Carmel,  the  Titlcus  and  the  Jerome  Park  reservoirs, 
for  New  York  City,  the  cost  of  engineering  averaged  10%  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  19,532,000.  This  engineering  includes  all  surveys, 
test  borings,  designs  and  Inspection.  However,  10%  is  a  very  high 
percentage  of  cost  for  work  of  such  magnitude. 

Rations  for  Men  Camping.— In  the  rules  for  a  railway  location 
prepared  by  McHenry  for  surveying  parties  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  the  following  list  of  rations  and  supplies  is  given :  The  food 
1b  Bufflcient  to  support  14  men  at  least  30  days. 


400  lbs.   flour. 

50  lbs.  buckwheat. 

40  lbs.  oatmeal. 

30  lbs.  cornmeal. 

25  lbs.  rice. 

10  lbs.  tapioca. 

10  lbs.  sago. 
•    10  lbs.  barley. 

10  lbs.  cornstarch. 

10  lbs.  baking  powder. 
3  lbs.   soda. 

12  packages  yeast  cakes. 
150  lbs.  sugar.  ..   , 

20  lbs.  salt. 

50  lbs.  coffee. 

10  lbs.   tea. 
5   igals.  syrup. 

1  gal.   vinegar. 
400  lbs.  potatoes. 

50  lbs.  beans.      ;     /■'".'• 
20  lbs.  onions.    '  "'  '<•■" 

2  cases  (24  <it«.^- tfaufo. 
2  cases  com.    ' 
1  case  peas. 

'      1  case  pears. 

1  case  cherries. 

2  cases  peaches. 

1  case  milk.     "'    ■ 

1  case  coal  offl.  '"'"'^'i-*  't^- 

2  lbs.  mustard.  -' 


i-^ioniaffj 


'.-ff^-J^ 


,  rti.!'!j 


1  lb.  ground  pepper. 
%   lb.  ginger. 
Yi   lb.  cinnamon. 
%   lb.  allspice. 
1/4    lb.   nutmegs. 

1  bottle  lemon  extract. 

1   bottle  vanilla  extract. 

6  bottles  pickles. 

6  bottles  catsup. 

8  bottles  Worcester  sauce. 
100  lbs.  ham. 
100  lbs.   bacon. 
'25  lbs.  dried  beef. 
25   lbs.   codfish. 
40  lbs.  lard. 
25  lbs.  cheese. 
60  lbs.  butter. 

1  case  cornbeef. 
60  lbs.  dried  apples. 
50  lbs.  dried  peaches. 
50  lbs.  dried  prunes. 
10  lbs.  dried  currants. 

1  box  raisins. 

1  box  crackers. 

1  box  macaroni. 

1  box  soap. 
12  boxes  matches. 

1  box  candles. 

2  lbs.  lye. 

10  lbs.  sal-soda. 


The  total  net  weight  of  food  In  this  list  Is  about  2,100  lbs.,  oi 
about  6  lbs.  of  food  per  man  per  day,  on  the  basis  of  420  man-days. 
th\B  Is  certainly  ample.  In  fact  men  can  live  on  much  less  If  con- 
centrated food  that  swells  on  cooklns  is  used.     The  following  1»  a 
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list  used  by  the  author  on  a  30-da^-  camping  expedition  where  eveiT 
sui>erfiuous  pound  of  weight  was  cut  out : 

One  man.  One  man. 

30  days.  1  day. 

Flour .^,.- . ...  25  lbs.  0.83  lb. 

Oatmeal     .'.'.'.'....  8  lbs.  0.27  1b. 

Rice    4  lbs.  0.14  1b. 

Beans   (dried)    8  lbs.  0.27  1b. 

Sugar    12  lbs.  0.40  1b. 

Salt    lib.  0.03  1b. 

Butter 2  lbs.  0.07  1b. 

Bacon    ^.j^.jj^^.i^^ . .  10  lbs.  0.33  lb. 

Baking  powder   .............  lib.  0.03  1b. 

Coffee ,,j,^,.^.,.,. . .  2  lbs.  0.07  lb. 

Tea \, ....'. ...  Vi  lb.  0.61  lb. 

Dried  prunes 2  lbs.  0.07  1b. 

Pepper %  lb.  0.01  lb. 

Condensed  milk 3  cans  0. 10  lb. 

Total     79  lbs.  2.63  lbs. 

This  list  furnishes  0.23  lb.  nitrogenous  food,  0.30  lb.  fat,  and  1.30 
lbs.  starch  and  sugar  per  man  per  day.  Dr.  Pavy  (Encyclopedia 
Britannica)  states  that  a  laborer  requires  daily  0.25  lb.  nitrogenous 
food,  0.10  lb.  fat,  and  1.18  lbs.  starch  and  sugar  (carbohydrates). 
If  the  trip  is  to  be  a  long  one,  1%  ozs.  of  juice  of  lime  per  man  per 
day  should  be  taken  to  prevent  scurvy,  unless  potatoes  can  be  car- 
ried along. 

F.  "W.  D.  Holbrook.  In  Jour.  Assoc.  Eng.  Soc.,  1883,  p.  180,  gives 
the  following  rations  for  20  men  for  12  days,  where  all  food  hajs  to 
be  packed  on  the  baclis  of  men  (1,400  lbs.  of  food  for  240  man- 
days),:. 

12  bottles  prepared  mustard.        100  lb&  granulated  sugar. 

25  lbs.  butter.  50  lbs.  brown  sugar  for  syrup. 

170  lbs.  ham.  10  lbs.  tea. 

75  lbs.  canned  combeef.  15  lbs.  coffee.                                 ^j, 

50  .lbs.  mess  pork.  70  lbs.  beans.                                 , 

300  lbs.  flour.  25  lbs.  rice. 

25  lbs.  dried  apples..^^^^  .,^.  %  lb.  ground  pepper.                    "' 

25  lbs.  dried  P^^c^wLje  r.^,            %  ^^-  ground  ginger.                     '' 

50  lbs.  prunes.         '  1  lb.  ground  cinnamon.            ^~^ 

25  lbs.  raisins.  12  lbs.  soap. 

10  lbs.  currants.  15  lbs.  candles. 

12  lbs.  baking  powder.  "                    6  boxes  matches  (300  in  box). 

10^  lbs.  salt. 

The  U.  S.  (jeological  Survey  ration  list  is  as  follows  for  1  man 
for  100  days:  ,  , 
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lOO  lbs.  fresh  meat,  including  Asia  and  poultry.  "^*  '^^  *^"  *"•'' 

50  lbs.  cured  meat,  canned  meat,  or  cheese. 
15  lbs.  lard. 

80  lbs.  flour,  bread  or  crackers. 
15  lbs.  cornmeal,  cereals,  macaroni,  sago  or  cornstarch. 

5  lbs.  baking  powder  or  yeast  cakes. 
40  lbs.  sugar.  • 

1  gal.  molasses. 

12  lbs.  coffee.  \bt»nt' 

2  lbs;  tea  or  cocoa.  

10  cans  condensed  milk,  or  50  qts.  fresh  liiilk. 

10  lbs.  butter.  

20  lbs.  dried  fruit,  or  100  lbs.  fresh  fruit. 
20  lbs.  rice  or  beans.  ■ 

100  lbs.  potatoes  or  other  fresh  vegetables. u   ii-./ 

30  cans  of  vegetables  or  fruit.  ■    •  ■  • •  ^^'^ 

4  ozs.  spices.  ■  •  ■  fc**"'^*'^  li'vi til 

4  ozs.  flavoring  extracts. 

8  ozs.  pepper  or  mustard. 

3  qts.  pickles.  "'"'■' 
1  qt.  vinegar.        '^^^  ^^ 

0£.I*i  P**-  ^^^^-  -.0  ,r>ool  zuonn 

lliU.n.:.-:  .      •  r      -H  T  v.rh  .      , 

Eggs  may  be  ."Substituted  for  fresh  meat  in  the  ratid  of  8  eggs  tor 
1  lb.  of  meat.  Fresh  meat  and  cured  meat  may  be  interchanged  oh' 
the  basis  of  5  lbs.  of  fresh  for  2  lbs.  of  cured.  Dried  vegetabiess 
may  be  substituted  for  fresh  vegetables  in  the  ratio  of  3  lbs.  of  fresh 
for  1  lb.  of  dried.  '  .         ,  .         , 

This  ration  weighs  5.3  lbs.  per  day  per  man,  and  It  cost's' abou^' 
50  cts.  per  day  per  man.  The  list  was  feas6ci  oHginal'ly  on  iftie 
tJ.  S.  army  ration,  but  has  received  some  modifications  dictated  by 
experience.  -        ,   .  . 

Cost  of  Rations,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service.* — ^From  the  an*^ual' 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  for  1904-5,  the  cost  of 
rations  for  the  employes  of  tliat  body,  engaged  on  several  of  the 
reclamation  projects,  were  from  40  to  80  cts.  per  man  per  day»  aver- 
aging about  55  cts.  •  .k-" 

Equipment  For  and  Cost  of  Railroad  Survey*.— Mr.  P,  Lavis  In 
his  admirable  book  on  "Railroad  Location,  Surveys  and  Estimates," 
has  given  valuable  Information  on  railway  surveying  and  estimating, 
from  which  the  following  data  have  been  abstracted : 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  camp  outfit :  -^^J  ^^' 

1  oflace  tent  with  fly,  14  x  16  ft     3  drafting  and  oflJce  tables." 
3  tents,  14  X  16  ft  «  camp  chalra 

1  cook  tent,  16x20  ft  Map    chest    with    necessary    sta- 

o.'im  1  TOi  psroiloi  se  bi  nii  noUi.  ^'°°®"^'  Pa^Per,  etc. 

•engineering-ConthKtiftg,  Oct.  24,  1906. 
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Di^niik}  Taslx. 

S  dozen  agrate  ware  dinner  piatee. 

3  dozen  agate  ware  cups, 

2  dozen  agate  ware  saucers. 

2^  dozen  steel  knives. 

2^  dozen  steel  forks. 

2^  doz«n  German  silver  teaspoons. 

1^  dozen  German  silver  dessert  spoons.  . 

1  dozen  German  silver  tablespoons. 

%  dozen  tin  salt  boxes. 

%  dozen  tin  pepper  boxes. 

%  dozen  round  a&ate  ware  pans,  2  qt. 

%  dozen  round  iiiaif^wafe  pans.  *  qt. 

1  dozen  round  agate  ware  pans,   1  pt. 

1  carving  knife  and  fork. 

7  yds.  oilcloth.  4  8  ins.  wide. 

S  standard  trestles. 

5  boards,  12  by  IV.  ins.  by  IS  ft.  (dressed). 


Xo.     S,     6-hole, 
range. 

tea-k«ttl& 

large   cast-iron  pot. 

small  cast-iron  pot. 

large  frying  pans. 

gal.  teapot. 

dripping  pans. 

baking  tins  for  bread. 
12  tin  pie  plates. 
2  butcher  knives. 

steel. 

large  meat  forks. 

chopping  knife. 

meat  saw. 

large  iron  sp)oons. 

soup  ladle. 

cake  turner. 

flour  sieve. 

colander. 

5-gal.  tin  dlshpan. 

5-gal.     tin     bread 
<;over. 


Cooking  Utenbils. 

wrongrbt-iron     1  small  frying  pan. 

Z  griddles. 

4  tin    pans    with    covers,     1    gal. 

each'.  •  • 
2  stewpans.    ■  '■'■■ 

1   3-gal.  coffeepot.  T 

1  chopping  bowl. 
1  bread  board. 
1  rolling-pin. 
1  biscuit  cutter. 
1   nutmeg  grater. 
1   coffee  niul. 

1  spring  bahmce. 
6  galvanized  iron  buckets. 
6  tin    dippers    (one   for   each   tent 

and   two  in  cook  tent). 

2  can  openers. 
1  corkscrew, 
1  broom. 

1  scrubbing  i>nish.      .   >  ^j...    iTtsjefj 
1   alarm  clock. 

pan     with     1  table  (same  as  drafting  tables). 


Miscellaxeous. 

^  dozen  Dietz  lanterns. 

3  large  tin  lamps  (central-draft,  round  wicks). 
2  large  galvanized-iron  wasbtubs. 

1  washboard. 

4  Sibley    stoves    (4    lengths  of   pipe  With  dampers,    12   lengths  of 

plain  pipe). 

2  wa.ter  kegs,  2  gals.  each. 
6  washbagins. 


TOODB. 


1  grrindstone  and  fittings. 
1  monkey  wrench. 

1  pick. 

2  shovels. 

1  short  crowbar. 
1  hand-saw. 

1  cross-cut   saw. 

2  band-axe& 


4  chopplng-axes. 

^  dozen  axe  handlea 

1  bundle  sail  twine. 

%   dozen  sail  needles. 

1   sail  palm. 

10  assorted  sizes  wire  nails. 

100    ft.   manila   rope,    ?4-in. 
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Lunch  Box. 

2  dozen  agate  ware  dinner  plates.  >  ;. 

2  dozen  agate  ware  saucers.  ' 

1%  dozen  steel  knives. 

1^2  dozen  steel  forks. 

ly^  dozen  German   silver  teaspoons. 

1%  dozen  German   silver   dessert   spoons.  | 

1  2-gal.  coffeepot.  ,); 

r.  [ 

Each  locating  party  was  orgunized  as  follows:  *, 

Locating   engineer    $150  to  $175 

Assistant  locating  engineer 11^  to    125 

Transitman     .yih\  ..ji  .;'. 90  to    100 

Leveler    80  to      90 

Draftsman    80  to      90 

Topographers,  two* 80  to     Jd^ 

Rodman   '. . . . .     SPi;.,! 

Head  chainman   ,  ..'jiBfli'-';-;  o    r 

Rear   chainman .' .  ."r. . .      40 

Tapeman,  two*    30 

Back  flagman 30 

Stake  marker 30 

Axemen   (three  to  live  as  necessary) 25  to      30 

Cook    50 

Cook's  helper , 20 

Double  teams  and  driver,  furnish  their  own  feed,  driver 

board  in  camp  65  to      90 


•One  of  the  topographers'  assisted  by  two  tapemen,  with  a  transit 
determined  land  lines  and  drainage  areas. 

Each  man  was  supplied  by  the  company  with  subsistence  when 
In  camp,  but  was  required  to  provide  himself  with  an  army  cot 
and  sufficient  bedding,  and  advised  to  provide  a  substantial  canvas 
covering  for  the  latter,  aij  ordinary  wagon  cover,  costing  from  $3  to 
$5,  being  the  most  easily  obtalnaWe  and 'most- satisfactory. 

Most  of  the  lines  ran  through  a  rather  badly  broken  up,  rolling 
country  (Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma  and  Texas),  with  short  cross- 
drainage,  about  75%  being  wooded.  Topography  was  taken  300  ft. 
on  each  side  of  the  line,  a  hand  level  and  rod  being  used,  dis- 
tances out  were  placed,  and  5-ft.  contours  located  and  sketched. 
The  average  amount  of  grading  was  100,000  cu.  yds.  per  mile;; 
maximum  grrade,  0.5%  ;  majcimum  curve,  2°.  The  cost  of  the  sur-« 
veys  was  as  follows  for  563  miles  of  preliminary  and  188  miles  of 
located  lines': 
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P&EUMixABT  Lnncs. 

•C^o         t-2 

(d  3  U  g)  3  u 

87  days.    90  days. 

Miles  nui  and  topography  taken.  145.8  166.3 

Miles  run,  no  topography  taken. .  39.3        

Total  miles  preliminary  run 185.1  166.S 

Total  number  payroll  days 1380  1323 

Average  daily  number  of  men ... .  15.9  14.7 

Average  miles  per  day  per  party.  2.12  1.85 
Average    dally    cost,    subsistence 

per  man    10.37  $0.49 

Average   dally   pay   per  man....  1.81  2.03 

Daily  cost  for  teams 6.00  6.22 

Contingencies    88.48  112.95 

Dally  cost  of  party 41.72  44.48 

Cost  per  mil© 19.61  24.07 

IjOCATBD    LiIM^. 


eS  3  O 

111  days. 
164.1 
16.0 
180.1 
2033 
18.3 
1.62 

10.38 
1.66 
6.92 
91.84 
45.57 
28.08 


^2- 

*^  m 

>.   .A 

-Mw  Q 

30  days. 
23.2 
3.6 
31.8 
635 
21.2 
1.06 

10.58 
1.66 
12.87 
125.73 
64.61 
60.9& 


d  do  ^     •  6 

.  h        .      ^  i:        ^  =*£  it 

65  days.    37  days.     8  days.     48  days.  66  days. 

Miles  located 56.0  37.8  7.6  42.6  39.2 

Total      number      payroll 

days 1400  709  151           1498  1283 

Average  daily  number  of 

men    21.5  19.0  19.0  31.2  19.4 

Average    miles   per   day 

per  party 0.86  1.02  0.95  0.89  0.59 

Average  daily  cost  sub- 
sistence      J0.37  J0.39  $0.39  $0.40  $0.45 

Average    dally    pay    per 

man     1.72  1.61  1.61  1.71  1.60 

Daily  cost  for  teams. . .  6.69  5.75  5.39  10.33  6.76 

Contingencies    143.36  46.76  15.70  196.00  133.84 

Daily  cost  of  party 53.90  45.22  45.12  80.29  48.54 

Cost  per  mile 62.57  44.33  47.50  90.47  81.72 

The  preliminary  lines  run  by  Party  No.  1  were  over  a  severe  coun- 
try, involving  the  heaviest  construction  work  on  the  whole  line. 
Party  No.  3  also  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  a  grade  between 
certain  i>oints.  Party  No.  2  had  the  lightest  country.  Party  No. 
4  worked  only  a  short  time  and  the  cost  of  moving  a  long  distance 
from  other  work  is  Included.  It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  work 
done  by  this  party  was  really  about  60%  more  than  the  others  per 
mile.  Instead  of  100%  more. 

On  the  locating  work.  Party  No.  1  had  an  expensive  sounding 
party  consisting  of  a  man  in  charge,  4  or  5  laborers  and  a  team. 
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Partiea  Nos.  2  and  3  were,  ,coTnt)An^(i,iHf.t€(r  each  had  run  "-  short 
distance  of  located  line  separately,  which  Increased  the  unit  cost 
of  "the  located  line,' as  shown.  . 

,  The  total  cost  of  1S8  miles  of  located  line  was  $192  per  mile 
of  located  line,  and  this  includes  the  cost  of  running  the  prelim- 
inary lines. 

-  .Cost  of  2,000;  Mi  I  ejj  of  Railway  .Surveys — In  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
McFetridge,  published  in  Trans.  Am.  See.  C.  E.,  1909,  and  reprinted 
iti  Enffineerinff-Contravting,  May  TO,  1909,  is  given  a  very  complete 
description  of  the  methods  of  ipaking  1,400  miles  of  preliminary  and 
600  miles  ot  ipcatlqniitjiiirveyii,  vThe^  fpUpiWnjpiis  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  th€»  cost.     _  ■'■'^■' '  '  ■"    • ^vi;'.    I' 

Field  parties  were  made  up  as  follows:-,  ,.(   ..::•■•. 

:^_  „,;                      ...    ,,         ^    ,,              ■■'•"■    • 'Monthly Salary. 
'f,3  -  '    Assistant  engineer  inrcharge;.'..".|.^jjm.'^»'.  iS425  to  $150 
Tg  0  J     Transltman  • »>..., ^,,,  ,    §5  to    100 

£^.h:  Leveiman .,..;.; ,,;,:.:.'..:.,.:............  ^,.   75 

If,  J.;,     Kodman t  ts » ..•.-.•.•.•.•.•.'eJifiq- •'«>•  65 

<;,;  ,i;,     Head  chainman .•.....-.....•.....•.•.•...•.•  .-.-.^Jim  50 

Rear  chainman    45 

Rear  flagman .). ; .  ,rKr»so.i 40 

Stakeman    35 

Axeman   (from  two  tp.  five)  . . . ;_ 30 

Topographer 65 

Tapemen    (two) '-. 45 

Draftsman  (part  time>' iv. 60 

Camp  outfits  were  not  used.  The  pal-ties  boarded  at  houses  along 
the  line.  This  was  often  a  disadvantage,  on  account  of  difficulty  in 
getting  quarters,  especially  for  a  full  corps ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  the  party  could  frequently  make  Its  headquarters  at  some 
town  and  drive  to  and  from  the  work,  so  that  probably  this  method 
served  just  as  well  as  furnishing  camp  outfits. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  there  was  much  unnecessariy  location 
and  running  of  preliminary  lines,  but  in  roygh  country  like  this, 
and  on  work  of  this  magnitude  (in  220  miles  of  this  line  were  2 i 
tunnels,  the  longest  being  4,000  ft.,  5  viaducts  from  400  to  1,000  ft» 
long,  and  more  thah  100  ft.  in  height,  besides  .  nqnfierous  other 
bridges),  it  is  time  and  money  well  spent.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
exact  data  be  gotten,  and  it  leaves  no  question  as  to  the  avallablfe 
routes  and  the  grades  obtainable.  The  topography  was  taken  (o^ 
practically  all  lines)  accurately  by  pslng  a  metallic  doth  tape  for 
distances  and  a  hand-level  for  elevations.  Only  In  this  way  can  on© 
get  a  projected  location  to  correspond  closely  with  the  actual  one. 
The  topography  was  ordinarily  taken  for  300  ft.  on  each  side  of  th^ 
center  line;  at  particularly  difficult  summits  or  similar  places  a 
strip  froan  1,000  to  2,000  ft.  wide  was  often  shown.  The  lines  wer6 
plotted  to  a  scale  of  200  ft.  to  1  In.  .The  topography  was  plotted  In 
the  field.  A  hollow  drawing-board,  18x24  Ins.  was  used.  The 
sheet  In  use  was  tacked  to  the  board,  and  the  additional  sheets 
were  carried  Inside.  A  strap  around  the  shoulders  of  the 
topofrrapjier' served  to  carry  the  'board;  ind  formed  a  support  while 
plotting  CWetllngton'snietMod).  ;    . 
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Coet. — The  greatest  number  of  miles  of  preliminary  line  run  In 
one  day  by  one  party  was  7,  and  of  location,  4i^.  The  location 
averaged  slightly  more  than  1  mile  per  day  per  party,  except  on 
two  lines,  where  it  averaged  %  mile.  Stakes  were  set  every  100  ft. 
on  tangents,  and  every  50  ft.  on  curves.  Special  pains  were  taken 
with  the  instrument  work  and  measurements,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  serious  errors  in  the  center  line  after  construction  com- 
menced. The  speed  of  location  parties  was  usually  limited  by  the 
amount  of  clearing  that  could  be  done,  but  the  number  of  curves 
and  the  rough  character  of  the  ground  were  also  large  factors  in 
limiting  the  speed. 

Each  party  cost  from  $35  to  $40  per  day,  being  allowed  all  ex- 
penses in  addition  to  salaries. 

Table  I  gives  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  completed  surveys.  It  Is 
to  be  noted  that  this  Is  the  total  cost,  and  Includes  office  rent, 
purchase  of  instruments  and  supplies,  general  expenses,  all  sal- 
aries, field  expenses,  and  the  preparation  of  final  maps,  plans, 
profiles,  and  estimates,  with  everything  in  readiness  to  make  con- 
tracts for  the  line. 

Column  7  gives  the  cost  per  mile  of  actual  location,  Including  pre- 
liminary lines.  Columns  3  and  4  show  that  there  wfere  from  2  to 
5  miles  of  preliminary  lines  run  for  each  mile  of  location,  except  on 
one  line.  Table  I  also  Includes  302  miles  of  check  levels,  the  cost 
being  distributed  among  the  various  accounts.  The  data  for  the 
Parkersburg  Bridge  and  Terminal  line  include  surveys  and  sound- 
ings for  the  Ohio  River  Bridge.  The  cost  per  mile  includes  the 
topogrraphy  on  practically  all  lines,  except  one  where  It  was  taken 
only  on  the  located  lines. 

The  cost  shown  in  Table  I  being  the  total  charge  against  engi- 
neering from  the  inception  of  the  project  to  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction, contains  a  few  items  which  might  well  be  charged  to 
other  accounts  than  location.  Instruments  purchased  could  be  a 
credit ;  some  elaborate  property  surveys  and  bridge  surveys  could 
be  charged  to  construction,  but  they  probably  are  not  large  enough 
to  have  much  effect  on  the  cost  per  mile.  If  taken  Into  ax:count, 
they  would  reduce  the  cost. 

A  line  run  In  midwinter  may  easily  cost  one-quarter  more  than 
If  run  during  more  favorable  weather. 

Tablb  II. 

Average  Cost  of  One  Mile. 

Of  pre-  Of  Of  location  includ- 

Company —  Umlnary.  location.       Ing  preliminary. 

L.  K.  R.  R $25  $   74  $   99 

Z.  M.  &  P.  R.  R. 23  79  102 

B.  &  E.  R.  R 35  105  140 

B.   &   N.   R.   R 31  94  125 

The  figures  In  Table  II  Include  all  expenses,  as  In  Table  I. 

Table  I  shows  a  large  variation  In  the  cost  of  surveys  on  different 
divisions,  the  cost  varying  from  $128  to  $188  per  mile,  with  an  aver- 
age of  $151.  On  the  assumption  that  lines  located  for  comparison 
or   similar  purposes  shcwld  be  included  in  the   average,   one-third 
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should  be  added  to  these  amounts,  as.  previously  noted;    the  cost 

would  then  be  as  follows: 

Low    1171  per  mile 

High     251  per  mile 

Average    202  per  mile 

Throwing  out  of  the  account  the  mileage  of  abandoned  Unes, 
branch   lines,   etc.,   and  charging  the  entire  cost  to  the  main   line, 

J91. 258.20  - 

terminus   to   terminus,   would   give  =  1278.23   per  mil^ 

328 
which  would  be  rather  expensive.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  as- 
sumption, and  should  not  be  considered,  because  many  miles  of  lines 
not  needed  to  determine  the  main  line  were  located  for  other  reasons 
and  purposes.  Therefore,  the  plan  of  throwing  out  only  duplica- 
tions, for  comparisons,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  gives 
the  correct  average  cost  per  mile  for  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, Including  actual  comparative  locations  where  needed.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  duplication  was 
necessary,  owing  to  the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  which  require  an 
actual  line,  located  on  the  ground,  and  a  complete  map  and  profile 
of  that  line  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  at  the 
county  seat,  before  a  railroad  company  has  any  rights,  of  priority 
or  otherwise,  to  that  route  or  line.  This  required  complete  locations 
for  all  proposed  branch  lines,  a  large  number  of  which  were  located, 
and  also  a  complete  location  over  any  route  for  which  it  was  de- 
sired to  obtain  rights.  For  these  reasons,  the  lines  located  account 
for  the  excess  of  the  mileage  over  the  actual  lengtli  of  the  main 
line. 

On  the  basis  of  Table  II,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  where  the  route 
has  been  previously  determined  within  such  narrow  limits  that  the 
preliminary  and  location  lines  are  of  equal  length,  the  surveys  will 
cost  from  $100  to  $140  per  mile.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  results 
on  the  Buckhannon  and  Northern  line,  where  the  location  and  pre- 
liminary lines  were  practically  equal  and  the  cofet  was  $127  per  mile. 

These  two  statements  may  be  combined  and  put  in  the  following 
form: 

To  locate  one  mile,  including  an  equal  length  of  preliminary 
lines,  cost  from  $100  to  $140  ;    average $115 

To  locate  one  mile,  final  location,  including  from  two  to  five 
times  as  great  a  length  of  preliminary  lines,  cost  from  $128 
to    $188  ;     average 151 

To  locate  one  mile,  final  location,  including  from  two  to  five 
times  as  great  a  length  of  preliminary  lines,  and  one-third 
of  a  mile  of  location  for  comparison,  cost  from  $171  to  $251  ; 
average    202 

A  tabulation  of  the  mileage  of  tlie  Buckhannon  and  Nortliern  line, 
with  reference  to  the  actual  length  of  line  to  be  built,  and  showing 
how  the  results  agree  with  the  averages  deduced  from  Table  I,  ia 
as  follows,  the  Buckhannon  and  Northern  line  being  used  because 
the  conditions  there  make  it  the  best  average  of  "all  conditions", 
encountered  on  the  various  lines.-'    i<r  i\>^Sw    i.,  r.  .  .'j-vv-.Ti^n-tit  \« 
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Total   miles   located. iiiJpiO«..©e'}iJ-l  .QA  ^i:^i^ni  t-t!  Uti2^ 

Miles  of  main  line  contracted  for.  ......'.■«.;* «>I,,^  3.80/   -    r  • 

Miles  of  main   line  not  contracted  for..........       '     4       '    '       ' 

Miles  of  connecting  line   located,   but  which  may 

or  may  not  be  built,  about .,.......,..,  26  110.00 

Making  actual   miles .■..■.•.■.•.•.....        110 

Leaving  duplications,   comparisons,   p^c 41-29 

110  miles  cost  $19,249.94  =  ?175  p'ef  mile.' 
'■  '  •''••     ■jinii    ii-)i\i,  a 

Cost  of  a  Railway  Survey,  Canada.* — The  following  data  relate 
to  a  survey  made  in  Canada  in  1906  for  tlie  Grand  Trunk  PadflC' 
Ry.  The  lines  were  run  through  gently  rolling  prairie  country,  with 
three  rather  difficult  river  crossings.  The  topography  was  taken 
800  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  line,  locating  5  ft.  contours.  The  maxi- 
mum grade  was  0.4%,  and  the  maximum  curve  was  4°.  Some  rather 
fast  work  was  done  in  the  survey,  for  on  Oct.  10  12.46  miles  of  line 
was  located  in  8  hours  and  20  minutes.  An  average  of  8.4  milpf, 
per  day  was  also  made  in  22  days  worked.  The  organization  of  tj;i^ 
party  and  wages  paid  were  as  follows: 

Per  month. 

Locating    engineer     %    175.00 

Transitman    100.00              , 

Levelman    75.00          '  ' ' 

Topographer     75.00           '" 

Draughtsman    75.00          .>> 

Head  liag 45.00 

Level   rodman    45.00 

Head   chainman    45.00 

Rear  chainman   30.00 

Topog.    chainman    «..  30.00 

Topog.  rodman   .■.,,!. .  .M.C^i  "30.00     '  :     " 

Rear  flagman .f'f.^.  ^.K  ?P  aa'^pK^oorrt   "'^ 

Stakeman   30.00       ..mil 

Axeman     30.00 

Cook    60.00         > 

Cookee     30.00           -.,l 

One  saddle  horse   30.00 

Three  teams  at  ?100 300.00 

Total $1,235.00       j    .{,. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  coist'  6f  the  survey  and  the  work' 

aidcomplished :                                                                  :     .  ".  " 

Prellminarj'.  Locatlbn. 

.  ,                                                                                             24  60    iT 

Days.  Days.    , 

Miles  run  and  topography  taken...... ,.*   175.3  308.0 

Total   miles  location  and  alternative  location..     ....  308.0 

Total    miles  preliminary   run ..;....,    175.3  

Total  number  payroll  days 384.0  960.0 

Average  daily  number  men 16.0  Ifi.O 

Average   miles   per   day ,  .     .7.3  5.13 

Daily   cost  of   subsistence   per   man %  0.41  $   0.41 

Average  dally  pay  per  man 1.85  '    JH 

Daily   cost   for  teams •      10.67  10.67 

Contingencies     1800  7  jr.OO 

Dally  cost  of  party 47.83  47.87 

Cost  p«.-  mile 6-55  9.32 

•Engineering-Contracting,  Feb.  19,  1908. 
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The  survey  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Seymour, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  infor- 
mation. '.'..'...'....■'< 

Cost  of  f<«connalssance  Survey  for  Railway  In  Alaska.* — Mr.  FYed. 
Lavis  is  autlior  of  the  following: 

The  following  costs  of  a  reconnaissance  survey  for  railroad  loca- 
tion in  Alaska  in  the  winter  of  1906-7  were  furnished  the  writer  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Gabriel,  Locating  Engineer,  Katalla,  Alaska.  The  pay- 
roll was  as  follows: 

Per  month. 

Chief  of  party $    250 

Transitman     123 

Topographer   100 

Draftsman     100 

4  dog    mushers    400 

2  axemen 200 

1  rodman     100 

Cook  100 

Total ?1.37& 

'   "'  {    .■'(\!:v    .:    '-^  <     _  : 

The  total  cost  of  the  survey  Wi  |VS,"5W,;dIiBtribtited  as  follows : 

Salaries   $  8,050 

■••'     Subsistence 2,810 

■"     Cost  of  22  dogs  at  $60  each 1,320 

•'  Feed  for  dogrs. 1,320 

Total     ?13,5(1(^, 

Average  cost  $50  per  mile.  .^.J     -. 

The  survey  covered  a  route  270  miles  long  between  Fairbanlca  and 
Seward,  Alaska,  and  was  made  between  Jan.  1  and  May  25,  1907. 
For  a  period  of  three  weeks  no  work  was  done,  the  temperature 
ranging  from  60°  to  70°  below  zero,  but  work  was  carried  on  when 
the  temperature  was  36°  below.  The  dogs  were  worked  in  four 
teams  and  on  newly  bro^cen  trails  hauled  500  lbs.  per  team ;  they 
were  fed  on  bacon,  rica  jpi4.  4^h  which  cost  40  cts.  per  day 
per  dog. 

The  camping  equipment  was  very  light,  consisting  of  one  10x12 
ft  and  two  14  x  16  ft  tents,  two  Yukon  stoves  and  but  very  few 
dishes. 

yThe  average  distance  between  camps  was  10  miles,  and  but  4  or  5 
«3ays  were  spent  in  each  camp. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  rations  allowed: 

'Engineering-Contracting,  Dec.  9,  1908.  .j  e 
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<u  -ibsar  ^  Lbs. 

Flour  per  man  per  day ,V^.v,.a>..l  to  1.25 

Beans  per   man   per   day 0.25  to  0.50 

Rice   per    man   per    day 0.12 

Bacon  per  man  per  day .0.12  to  0.25 

Ham  per  man  per  day ,.i.  . , , >  ..  1.00 

Dried  fruit  per  man  per  day ,  '.'i'i .  ^'.'v.  .0.20  to  0.25 

Dried  corn  per  man  per  day .>,  ,, . ,  0.10 

Sugar  per   man   per  day 0.30 

Butter  per  man  per  day 0.16            '■• 

Salt  per  man  per  month 0.75 

•  Pepper  per  man  per  month 0.05 

Other  spices  in  proportion  to  pepper. 

Tea  per  man  per  month •  .  0.50 

Coffee  per  man  per  month 0.67 

Cocoa  per  man  per  month 0.33 

Dried  potatoes  per  man  per  day 0.08 

Rolled  oats  per  man  per  day 0.08 

Corn  meal   per  man   per  .day 0.08 

Canned  milk    (can)   per  man  per  day. 0.16 

Macaroni  per  man  per  day 0.14 

Cheese  per  man  per  day 0.08 

Lard  per  man  per  day 0.05 

Crystal  eggs  per  man  per  month 0.33 

Baking  powder   1.5    lbs.   per  50   lbs.   flour. 

Yeast  cakes,   12  men  per  month,    10  pkgs. 

Soda,    12    men   per  month,    1  pkg.      Sour  dough  bread 

was  used. 
Concentrated    vinegar,    12    men    6    months,    one    6-oz. 

bottle. 
Mustard,  12  men  6  months,  4.5  lbs. 
Olive  oil,  12  men  1  month,  0.1  gal. 
Beef  tea,  12  men  1  month,  20  jars. 

This  reconnaissance  was  a  stadia  survey,  all  distances  both  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  being  measured  with  the  transit,  no  level  was 
used ;  topography  sufficient  to  make  a  rough  projected  location  and 
fairly  accurate  profile  where  it  varied  from  the  main  line  run,  was 
taken  with  a  clinometer. 

It  w^ill  be  lioted  that  all  the  Information  necessary  to  make  a 
fairly  accurate  projected  location  was  obtained  on  this  survey  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost.  Its  value  lies  somewhere  between  the 
ordinary  reconnaissance  and  the  so-called  preliminary  location  which 
should  properly  be  a  preliminary  survey. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  this  line  if  properly  made  v/ould  hava 
given  more  accurate  detailed  information,  but  its  cost  would  have 
been  between  $250  arid  $35.0  per  thile  according  to  statements  of 
actual  costs  of  preliminary  suWeys  In  Alaska,  made  by  Messrs. 
Cryderman  and  Kyle  in  a  pdper  read  before  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Society  of  Engineers  early  this  year. 

The  stadia  furnishes  accurate  (within  the  really  necessary  prac- 
tical limits)  information  as  to  distance,  direction  and  elevation, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  as  cheaply,  and  without 
any  one  of  which  it  is  Impossible  to  form  any  reliable  entimate  of 
the  practicability  of  any  line  or  its  cost,  the  addition  of  a  very 
limited  amount  of  topography  taken  by  an  experienced  topographer 
enables  a  projected  location  to  be  made  which  should  be  well  within 
a  close  approximation  of  the  final  line.      m      .  i  u"    ~»>i  ..      ' 
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In  regard  to  the  salaries  given  they  seem  too  low.  The  transit- 
man,  topographer  and  draftsman  were  not  paid  any  more  than 
good  men  get  In  the  older  parts  of  the  United  States  where  condi- 
tions of  existence  are  not  so  rigorous ;  without  intending  any 
reflection  on  the  men  composing  the  party,  the  writer  believes  that  to 
these  CKisitions  competent  men  would  be  worth  at  least  50%  more 
than  was  paid  on  this  survey. 

Cost  of  Locating  Two  Railroad  Lines  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.* 
One  line  was  located  from  Traverse  City  to  Ells  Rapids  and  from 
Williamsburg  to  Petosky.  The  survey  was  begun  Sept.  1,  1889, 
and  finished  May  1,  1890.  The  country  was  covered  with  heavy 
hardwood  and  hemlock  timber  and  dense  cedar  swamps.  The 
ground  was  alternately  flat  and  very  rough,  in  sections  of  6  to  10 
miles  in  length.  About  25  miles  of  the  91  were  located  on  the  shores 
of  small  lakes  bounded  by  steep  bluffs  which  came  down  close  to  the 
shore,  the  latter  being  very  irregular.  The  winter  was  a  light  one, 
except  in  February,  when  the  snow  was  3  ft.  deep,  which  consid- 
erably reduced  progress. 

The  following  was  the  organization  of  the  part,  and  the  monthly 
cost  of  making  the  sur\-ey: 

Per  month. 

Chief  of  party. I    100.00 

Transitman    75.00 

Leveler    100.00 

Rodman     40.00 

Chainman.  head    40.00 

Cliainman,  rear 30.00 

Back  flagman    30.00 

4   axemen  at   $30 1 20.00 

Cook     40.00 

Cookee  15  00 

Team    and    dfiver 90.00 

%   time  of  Division  Eng.,  at  $125 62.50 

Expense    of    camp 270.00 

Total    $1,012.50 

The  survey  occupied  8  months,  making  the  total  cost  $8,100,  which 
is  equivalent  to  $89  per  mile  of  located  line,  there  being  91  miles 
located.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  line  run,  including  prelim- 
inary lines,  was  250  miles.  Stated  otherwise,  there  were  nearly 
2  miles  of  preliminary  line  run  to  each  mile  of  located  line. 

In  all  there  were  208  working  days,  but,  in  moving  and  on  ac- 
count of  bad  weather,  20%  of  this  time  was  lost,  thus  reducing  the 
actual  number  of  days  worked  to  188.  The  following  was  the 
amount  of  line  run  per  day : 

Miles. 

Total  line  per  day  (208  days) 1.20 

Located  line  per  day  (208  days) 0.44 

Total  line  per  day  (188  days) 1.33 

Located  line  per  day  (188  days) , 0.48 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  were  14  men  and  a  team  of  horses, 
and  that  the  expense  for  food,  etc.,  was  $270  per  month.     Counting 
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each  horse  as  the  equivalent  of  a  mai>  in  expense  of  feeding,  we  have 
a  daily  expense  of  slightly  .less  tUun  60  cts.  per  man  per  day  lo?" 
fpod.  That  is.  a  liberal  estimate  for  present  condition,s,  but  on  th^ 
other  hand,  salaries  and  wages  are  somewliat  Iilglier  now  thian  they 
were  15  years  ago.  ,;  ,,,-i  ,  ,.^,.i  o.!.!  ^ii:^.^q'n>n  ,-  ::  -y.i  .  ,,  .  ,,  -  :  ■ 
Another  line,  227  mikes  long,, ^W^Sj^ru^  |n.,Noy^mber  axkd  Decemr 
ber  of  1891,  for  the  Saginaw  &  "Western  R.  B.,  from  Sparta  to  How- 
ard City,  The  country  was  in  part  very  ;  rpugh.  Tlie  timtoer  was 
•principally  very  light,  with  some  brush.  The  ground  was  generally 
.covered  with  logs  and  stumps.,-  .Considerable  of  the  line  was  in  old 
pine  choppings.  No  team  wa§ jprovided  for  carrying  the  men.  to  a^ji 
trom  the  work.  ,grh6,followj;ig} was  the  n[ipnj^l}Jyf^)&y roll:  ouf/btMl 
".   ■.  ■.I'.-.v    .,:   ,    ,.  ,,,    ,-    .  r.    .;,:,,•    Per  moothfiuoTji 

^''■"^'      Assistant  engineer $125. Off  B'-fim 

oi'.l  •     Transltman  ' .....:  ;..;;........  100.00i5iTi>!  lo 

.9.'  o   .  -  .^eveler  ■  . :;.;..', '. .  j  JU.'. . . ui..  w».':;ii ."»  i-»4  i^ii^ti.  j;>}}.liu6;66  .o-ii>d« 
-Li?'      Rodman  ....... . . .  .>,  .g^^^  -j,^^,,,.,,  .„,^Y,.^„,,„^o-!*9ifOj, ,.,.■,/  , 

Chamman,   head 45.00   . 

Chainman,  rear ^. ........     SO.OO 

ylflJn    Flagman ; .  .Uu^vvw.o* 30.00 

3  axemen    ,.^.  .^  .^ . . . .      90.00 

Cook ....V. .......     45.00 

tiilir^n'  •:  -.q  

f.      ..Total i ....*,..,..*.  $605. 00 

The  party,  which  was  composed  of  11  men,  was  paid  for  48  work 
days.  The  actual  number  of  days  worked,  however,  was  3C,  Sun- 
days and  rainy  days  accounting  for  the  other  12.  The  party  was 
In  camp  for  42  days;  on  the  remaining  6  days  they  boarded  and 
roomed  at  hotels.  The  total  cost  of  the  field  work  was  $1,307.97, 
divided  up  as  follows : 


Payroll . . . .  .^^j^^i^ $972.00 

Supplies   -.-.;* ".1,,. .  -nr'A'  nr,f>.]v*H 167.77 

Board  arid  hotel  bill . . !:.  1. . . '. . .  .^  . .  ';4  L. 50.25 

Axes,   grindstone,    etc ' 16.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 98.75 

To  the  cost  of  the  field  work  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  office 
work  for  maps,  profiles  and  estimates.  This  amounted  to  $219.75, 
makine  the  total  cost  of  the  survey  $1,524.72.  A  total  of  71.4  znilea 
of  line  was  run,  of  which  48.7  miles  was  preliminary  line  and  22.7 
miles  was  located  line.  The  actual  number  of  days  worked  on  the 
preliminary  line,  was  25  ;  actual  number  of  days,  on  located  line  waa 
11.  The  following  tabl#,  jflv^s  the  average  amount  of  liqe  ruj^  per 
day  worked;  .^tT.     .dii  sci-    -rujui 

Stations.,        miefk.  .,.., 

Preliminary   line 102.8  1.947 

Location    -  .;>  .- .^-.i;  .  ,    J09  2.064 

Average  line  per  day. .  .Vv'.Or:  .<';-.  I  .'104.7  1.983 

Average  line  per  day  out. 78.5  1.486 

Location   line   per    (36   days) 33.3  0.634 

Location  per  line  (48  days)  out 25  0.473 

The  cost  of  the  survey  per  station  and  mHe'wkii  *is  follor^'s; 

■    '     "     Per  station. '  !Per  mile. 

Field  work ,..,..,.,,,.  .^^  •      $109  $57.50 

Offlcelnd  field  wo?*:?. '^.JHW?"..-.        1.77  67.17 
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As  was  statetf  previously,  the  party  *«-a«  composed  of  11  men  and 
uras  in  can.t  for  42  days.  The  t^'Uil  cost  of  food,  supplies,  etc., 
iocludin?  .luuied  to  422S.70.     The 

cost  ptr  ..  anted  to  36  cts. ;  includ- 

ing the  wuiiwa  u£  U;c  c^sJa,  ;uc.  cuii  ijor  luau  per  day  was  -19  c(s. 

Cost  of  a  Railroad  Re-Survey,  Canada.* — In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Ontario  Land  SurM ;  eiation,  ilr.  W.  .E-  McMullen,  de- 

scribes a  re-survey  of  t  la  Pacific  Ey.  Une  in  New  Bruns- 

wick, and  tlie  following  i.-^c  ^  ...i.e  been  taken  from  his  paper:  Th^ 
general  ^)i^me  of  the  survey  \^as  to  make  a  center  line  traverse 
and  tie  iii  right-of-way  fences,  lot  lines,  parish  and  county  bound- 
aries, locate  the  properties'  of  the  various  owners  along  the  line, 
run  fail  Jevels,  obtain  approximately  flie  original  ground  line,  and 
note  the  dimensions  oif  culverts,  etc.  ^i^oV 'the  field  work  two  box 
c^rs  'were  fftted  up.  Thp  one  with  bunk's  and'  a  drawltig-table,  infl 
the  other  with  a  dining-table,  stove,  and  quarters  for  the  cook.  The 
party  was  composol  of  an  engineer  in  charge,  transitman  and  two 
picketmen,  a  draftsman,  a  leveler  and  rodman,  and  three  chalnmen, 
who  went  ahead  and  paint-marked  one  rail  every  hundred  feet. 
These  Jast  could  cover  eight  or  nine  miles  a  day  without  much 
trouble,"  and,  after  getting  their  Wot-k  well  ahead  Of  the  party,  were 
recalled  to  locate  right-of-way,  fences,  culverts,  etc.  The  leveler 
'W6tild  cover  aboiit   4  ^    mfles   per  day;   and   when   he    got    too  far 

iBdiead  of  the  transit  was  recalled  and  ran  a  spai^  transit  for  a  wfrile. 

The  transitman  was  paid  ?T5  per  month  and  draftsman  the  same; 

leveler,  $60,  and  the  others, 'most  of  therh  engiAeering  students,  %l.Zh 
per  day.  Tlie  cook  got  $40  per  month.  The  average  progress  of  the 
field  work  was  a  little  over  two  mfles  a  day,  and  the  average  cost 
of  the  field  work,  exclusive  of  car  furnishings  and  inclusive  of 
wages  and  board,  was  $14  per  mile.  The  cost  of  fitting  up  the  cars 
with  stoves,  bunks,  blankets,  mattresses,  tables,  dishe^  etc.,  amount- 
ed to  about  $150.  ■  '-  "•••;■•:  •  ■  u  i  -  .  ■. 
Cost  of  Two  Railway  Resurveyt.'t-MPh^  fesorvey  of  «(:  niilway 
is  a  task  which  may  involve  little  or  much  work,  depending  on  the 
comp^ehensi^'enes3  of  the  records  required.  When  the  task  is 
merely  that  of  retracing  alignment  and  locating  tracks  and  struc- 
tures the  work   is   simple.      When,  however,    the  task  comprises  In 

"addition,  the  topographical  mapping  of  the  line,  right  of  way,  build- 

"tegs  and  fractures  and  the  recording  of  all  co-ordinate  informa- 
tion, Sm  organization  of  the  highest  character  and  eflSciency  la 
absolutely  necessary'.  In  the  text  which  follows  we  give  from  actual 
records  the  methods  adopted  in  resurveying  581  miles  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  West   Michigan    Ry.   and    3S9   miles  of  the   Detroit,   Grand 

'Rapids  &  Northern  Ry.  These  methods  are  not  ohly  of  interest  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  lent  particular  value  by  the  figures  of  cost 
which  accompany  them.  In  studying  these  figures,  however,  it  must 
be  kept   in  mind  that   they   represent  wages  and  prices  of  1893   to 

'1898. 
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Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Subvbt. 

In  1893  the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Ry.  started  a  resurvey  of 
Its  road.  The  object  of  the  survey  was  to  obtain  data  for  the 
preparation  of  a  set  of  maps  to  show  in  as  complete  and  accurate  a 
manner  as  possible  all  of  the  company's  track,  right  of  way,  build- 
ings and  other  property,  and  all  such  other  information  relating  to 
these  items  as  could  be  obtained.  The  purpose  was  also  to  obtain 
similar  information  relative  to  the  tracic  and  property  of  other 
roads  at  junction  points. 

Field  Force  and  Outfit. — The  field  party  consisted  of  three  men : 
the  assistant  engineer  In  charge  of  the  work  and  two  rodmen.  They 
were  supplied  with  the  following  outfit :  one  double  velocipede  car,  a 
transit,  two  100-ft.  steel  tapes,  one  50-ft.  steel  tape,  one  50-ft.  cloth 
tape,  one  small  hand  instrument  for  taking  fence  angles,  etc.,  an 
axe,  a  maul,  a  set  of  branding  irons,  a  set  of  steel  dies,  a  tinner's 
atove,  a  paint  pot  and  brush,  a  spade,  a  pick  and  a  stock  of  pickets. 
The  men  'boarded  at  hotels  or,  when  more  convenient,  at  private 
houses  and  usually  moved  every  10  or  15  miles  accordingly  as  It 
was  convenient  to  get  board.  Very  little  use  was  made  of  trains  tb 
get  to  or  from  work ;  the  party,  however,  generally  moved  by  train 
when  going  to  new  headquarters. 

Chaining  the  Line. — The  first  work  was  to  chain  the  track.  This 
was  done  very  carefully,  and  one  of  the  100-ft.  steel  tapes  was  re- 
served for  this  work  alone.  Ten  (3/16-in.  dlam.)  12-in.  chaining 
pins  were  used,  and  at  every  tally  an  8d.  nail  was  driven  into  the 
ballast  or  Into  a  tie  for  .reference  In  case  a  pin  was  lost  or  mis- 
placed in  the  next  1,000  ft.  The  chain  was  carried  In  the  center 
of  the  track  and  the  half-gage  was  laid  off  from  the  right-hand 
rail  at  each  station.  For  this  purpose  a  6-ft.  picket  was  arranged 
with  a  lug  on  one  end  and  a  center  mark.  No  corrections  were 
made  for  grades  or  temperatures. 

A  paint  mark  was  put  on  the  flange  of  the  right-hand  rail  oppo- 
site every  station  and  at  every  500  ft.  a  stake  was  driven  5  ft.  to  the 
left  of  the  center  line.  These  stakes  were  of  oak,  3x3x30  Ina, 
with  8-In.  points,  and  were  purchased  already  sharpened.  They 
were  distributed  by  freight  train  in  lots  to  suit  the  distances  covered 
by  the  field  party  from  the  various  headquarters.  All  the  stakes 
used  from  any  one  headquarters  were  marked  at  one  time ;  for 
this  purpose  there  were  provided  a  flrepot  or  tinner's  stove,  as  noted 
above,  and  a  set  of  from  0  to  9  cast-Iron  branding  irons  fixed  to  a 
handle  of  round  iron  some  15  Ins.  long.  Section  men  usually 
helped  to  deliver  the  stakes  between  station  stops.  The  stakes  were 
driven  so  as  to  project  from  4  to  6  ins.  above  ground  and  with  the 
branded  face  toward  the  track. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  this  work  furnished  incidentally  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  advantage  of  using  stakes  treated  with 
some  preservative  from  decay.  The  stakes  placed  in  1893-4  were 
untreated  and  those  placed  in  1895  were  dipped  in  hot  coal  tar  and 
pitch.  Similar -stakes  used  on  the  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  &  Northern 
survey   in    1896    to   1898   were    treated,    those    used   in    1896   with 
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"Woodlllne"  used  cold  and  those  used  In  1897-8  by  dipping  In  hot 
Carbollneum.  It  was  found  upon  examining  In  1899  the  stakes 
placed  in  1893  that  fully  one-third  were  rotten  or  missing,  and  all 
of  them  had  to  be  removed.  It  was  also  found  that  none  of  the 
treated  stakes  set  in  1895  showed  any  signs  of  decay. 

The  stakes,  as  before  stated,  were  spaced  500  ft.  apart.  At  every 
mile  a  piece  of  T-rail  5  ft.  long  was  set  20  ft  to  the  left  of  the 
center  line,  with  the  base  facing  the  track  and  marked  with  the 
mile  number  by  means  of  a  steel  stencil.  Station  and  mile  numbers 
were  both  continuous  and  read  from  the  actual  end  of  the  rail  at  the 
terminal  where  the  survey  was  begun. 

Retracing  Alignment. — The  alignment  was  retraced  by  means. QJ^ 
a  transit,  but  not  by  running  a  continuous  line.  On  tangents  the 
direction  was  checked  often  enough  to  find  all  swings,  by  setting  the 
transit  over  the  gage  side  of  the  rail  and  taking  a  back  sight  on  the 
rail  and  then  reversing  and  sighting  on  the  rail  ahead.  If  any 
change  In  direction  showed  It  was  noted  as  an  angle.  When  a  curve 
was  reached  a  point  was  marked  in  the  center  of  the  rail  at  o^ 
back  of  the  point  of  curv-e,  and  then  deflection  angles  were  read  to 
such  station  on  the  curve.  WTien  the  transit  had  to  be  moved  up  the 
vernier  was  set  at  Jtero  for  a  back  sight  on  the  last  point  and  then 
the  angles  ahead  were  read  on  as  before.  TNTien  the  point  of  tangent 
was  reached  a  point  was  worked  in  the  center  of  track  between 
rails  at  or  just  ahead  of  the  pohit  of  tangent ;  the  angle  was  read 
to  this  and  then  the  transit  was  moved  up  and  the  angle  from  the 
last  rail  point  or  chord  to  the  tangent  ahead  was  read.  The  direc- 
tion of  tangents  was  kept  as  azimuth,  south  l)eing  assumed  as  zero 
and  angles  recorded  around  by  the  west  or  clockwise. 

Azimuth  was  determined  by  Polaris,  stations  for  observations 
being  selected  so  that  the  meridian  would  Intersect  a  tangent.  The 
angle  to  the  tangent  was  then  measured.  An  observation  was  taken 
about  every  15  miles  and  the  course  of  the  tangents  calculated  from 
the  angles  measured  along  the  center  line.  The  two  usually  lacked 
from  0'  to  0=-10'  of  checking,  and  the  difference  was  distributed 
among  the  angles  around  the  curves.  The  method  of  determining 
the  true  meridian  from  Polaris  was  the  one  in  the  manual  issued  to 
surveyors  by  the  Government  Land  Office,  and  known  as  the  hour 
angle  method.  "Whenever  the  difference  in  the  longitude  of  two  ob- 
servations exceeded  about  5  miles  the  correction  made  necessary  by 
the  divergence  of  the  meridians  was  Introduced.  This  amount  was 
distributed  over  the  line  by  adding  or  subtracting  from  the  azimuth 
of  tangents  at  their  ends.  By  reason  of  this  a  long  tangent  which 
was  in  reality  straight  would  have  a  diCference  of  azimuth  at  its 
two  ends.  The  determining  of  the  azimuth  of  the  line  at  different 
IJOlnts  was  intended  only  as  a  check  on  the  transit  work,  but  prob- 
ably the  course  of  each  tangent  was  correct  with  0*-l'  or  Q'-i'. 

Topography. — The  topography  was  in  nearly  all  cases  taken  by 
measurements  referred  directly  to  the  center  line.  All  structures 
belonging  to  the  permanent  way,  such  as  bridges,  were  recorded  by 
plusses  to  each  end  or  by  a  plus  to  the  center  and  size.  The  length, 
size  and  kind   of  pipe  or   other   culverts  and  of  trestles,    bridges, 
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open  culverts  and  cattle  guards  were  recorded.  Right  of  way  fences 
were  carefully  located  by  stations  and  plusses  on  line  and  by  dis- 
tance out  at  all  points  where  any  change  in  direction  or  distance  out 
occurred.  Track  signs  were  located  In  the  same  way  and  usually 
the  terms  used  to  note  them,  as  "Wh.  Post,"  "Mile  Board"  and  "Hy. 
Cross.  Sign,"  Indicated  the  use  and  construction  in  each  case.  Prop- 
erty line  fences  were  shown  by  noting  by  stations  and  plusses  the 
points  at  which  they  would  intersect  the  center  line  and  by  measur- 
ing the  angle  of  intersection.  Highways  and  farm  roads,  highway 
crossings,  farm  crossings,  gates,  side  drains  at  crossings,  and  ditches 
were  all  shown.  The  kind  and  make  of  rail  and  the  date  of  rolling, 
with  a  description  of  joints  and  fastenings ;  the  kind  and  condition 
of  the  ties ;  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  ballast ;  the  kind  of  fence, 
and  the  location  and  number  of  wires  in  the. telegraph  line  were  all 
shown  and  noted  at  the  points  where  any  change  occurred.  The 
kind  of  switch  stand  and  kind  and  size  of  frog  were  noted.  For 
buildings  belonging  to  the  company,  the  class,  use,  kind  of  foundation 
and  point  were  noted.  If  possible,  note  was  also  made  of  the  date 
of  erection.  Water  stations.  Interlocking  plants^  etc.,  were  usually 
described  in  detail. 

Section  lines,  property  lines  and  street  lines  were  determined  as 
accurately  as  possible.  All  monuments  that  could  be  found  were 
located,  the  usual  method  being  to  produce  the  lines  as  indicated  by 
the  monuments  to  an  intersection  with  the  center  line  and  record 
the  angle  with  the  distance  measured  along  the  monument  line. 
For  the  purpose  of  tying  the  line  to  the  village  plots  the  field  party 
was  furnished  with  copies  of  all  recorded  plots,  and  with  the  aid 
of  these  sufficient  tie  lipes  were  run  to  form  a  network  on  which 
the  streets  and  lots  could  be  plotted  on  the  maps.  Any  additional 
information  as  to  the  company's  right  of  way  that  could  be  found 
was  secured.  In  these  tie  lines  and  also  for  all  cross  lines  that  in- 
tersect the  center  line  on  curves,  the  angle  was  read  with  the  chord 
between  the  two  adjacent  transit  points,  but  the  plusses  and  dis- 
tances out  are  from  the  actual  center  line  intersection.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  show  the  natural  topography  except  in  case  of  streams 
and  of  some  very  prominent  ravines  that  intersected  the  line. 

Mapping. — The  maps  were  drawn  on  sheets  of  mounted  egg-shell 
paper;  the  map  sheets  were  18x42  ins.  and  were  bound  in  books 
containing  about  25  to  30  miles  of  line.  Three  scales  were  used 
In  mapping,  2,000  ft,  200  ft.,  and  50  ft.  to  the  inch.  The  2,000-ft. 
scale  was  used  for  an  Index  map  bound  in  the  front  of  the  book  as 
a  title  page.  On  this  sheet  the  railway  was  designated  by  a  blue 
line  on  which  tenth  stations  were  numbered  ajid  mile  posts  shown 
by  red  lined  blocks,  with  numbers  referring  to  the  particular  large 
scale  map  (200  ft.  or  50  ft.)  on  which  the  post  came.  The; 
maps  on  the  200-ft.  scale  showed  everything  in  the  open 
country,  but  In  cities  where  the  same  territory  was  cov- 
ered by  maps  on  the  50-ft.  scale,  much  of  the ,  detail  was  left  off 
in  order  that  (1)  what  the  company  owned,  (2)  all  recorded  plots 
and  (3)  the  lines  to  monuments  in  those  plots  might  stand  out 
clearly.     As, a  rule,  all  buildings,  etc,  were  put  on  and  all  figures 
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left  off,  the  latter  being  confusing  while  outlines  are  not.  E^'er3r 
fifth  station  was  Indicated  by  a  red  dot.  The  center  line  of  the 
railway  was  shown  by  a  ruled  red  line.  Any  territory  shown  also  on 
the  50-ft.  scale  map  was  enclosed  by  a  broken  line  in  blue,  with  a 
designating  number  inside  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
special  map.  These  special  or  detail  sheets  were  Inserted  Imme- 
diately after  the  general  sheet  referring  to  them.  On  the  50-ft.  scale 
maps  it  was  attempted  to  show  e^•erything  that  appeared  in  the  note 
books;  center  lines  were  drawn  in  solid  red  and  base  lines  in  solid 
black. 

The  stations  on  all  maps  were  numbered  from  right  to  left  In 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  sheet  was  lettered  the  first  and 
last  station  number  included  in  that  sheet  and  also  the  number  of 
the  note  book  and  its  page  numbers  where  the  notes  corresponding 
to  the  map  data  were  to  be  found.  The  number,  length,  total  angle 
and  degree  was  written  near  each  cur\e.  Reverse  curves  counted 
as  two  curves.  Station  numbers  were  ^written  across  the  center  line 
and  the  numerals  designating  angles  were  written  on  an  arc  connect- 
ing the  two  legs.  Azimuths  were  noted  at  each  point  of  curve 
and  point  of  tangent. 

An  abstract  of  such  deed  and  indexed  pape^r  for  right  of  way  rep- 
resented on  any  sheet  was  written  on  that  sheet  In  this  abstract 
the  following  order  was  followed  where  possible:  (1)  Kind  of 
deed  and  number  by  whi<?h  it  is  known:  (2)  grantor;  (3)  grantee; 
(4)  date  of  transfer ;  ( 5 )  description ;  (6)  consideration;  (7)  agree- 
ment and    (S)    date,  book  and  page  records. 

The  coloring  used  on  the  maps  was  as  follows:  For  fences,  yel- 
low lines ;  for  water,  blue  lines ;  for  frame  structures,  gamboge ; 
for  brick  structures,  light  red  ;  for  stone  structures,  a  neutral  tint ; 
for  platforms,  sidewalks,  farm  crossings  and  for  Iron  and  st&el 
bridges,  Payne's  gray;  for  railway  property,  X«ike  red;  for  street's, 
Vandyke  brown.  The  tinting  on  the  200-ft  scale  maps  was  ruled, 
but  on  the  50-ft.  scale  maps  only  a  yarrow  wash  around  the  ed^es 
was  used. 

Time  and  Cost  of  Survey. — The  resurvey  described  was  begun  in 
April,  1903,  and  was  completed  in  Octot)er,  1905,  the  work  in  the 
field  occupying  only  eight  months  of  the  year.  Paying  the  assist- 
ant engineer  in  charge  S116.67  per  month,  rodman  $65  per  month. 
and  chainman  $60  per  month,  the  following  records  of.  jtjme  and 
cost  of  surveying  152  miles  were  obtained: 

Days.  Coal. 

Chaining  and  setting  stakes 28^4  $279 

Topography,  taking  notes 57  ^  561 

Running  section   lines  and  corners.  . .      24  237 

Survey  of  station  grounds 28%  233 

Running  lines  to  village  plots. 20%  204 

Total  ...■.■......;.;..;...;...:..........  205  $i,564 

The  totals  give  the-  labor  cost  per  mile  sur\'eyed  as  $10.22,  ex- 
clusive of  leveling.  The  labor  cost  of  leveling  127.8  miles  was  $166, 
making-  the  cost  per  mile  $1.30,  and  the  time  required  for  the  work 
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was  20  days.     The  total  cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  surveying 

581  miles  was  as  follows: 

Total.  Per  mile. 

Fieldwork,  on  survey %   5,238  $   9.01 

Fieldwork,  material 392  0.67 

Fieldwork,  setting  monuments 899  1.55 

Material,  setting  monuments 415  0.71 

Office    work,    plotting    maps 5,546  9.54 

Office  work,  materials • 446  0.77 

Copying  village  plots  at  county  offices.         752  1.30 

Office  work,  copying  notes,  tables,  etc...      1,050  1.81 

Totals $14,738  $25.36 

A  total  of  609  monuments  were  set  at  a  unit  cost  of  $1.25  for 
labor  and  44  ets.  for  material. 

Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  &  Northern  Survey. 
The  resurvey  of  the  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  &  Northern  Ry.  for. 
389  miles  began  in  July,  1896,  and  was  completed  in  December,^ 
1898.  The  method  of  work  was  the  same  as  that  described  for  the 
Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Ry.,  and  the  wages  paid  were  the  same 
except  that  the  engineer  in  charge  received  $100  per  month.  The' 
total  cost  of  the  survey  and  mapping  was  as  follows: 

Total.  Per  miie. 

Fieldwork,   on  survey ;'i .'.:..'.:  .$3,363  $  8.64 

Fieldwork,    material    437  1.25 

Fieldwork,   setting  monuments 765  1.97 

Materials,    setting    monuments 265  0.68 

Office    work,    plotting    maps 3,323  8.55      "'- 

Office   work,    materials 279  0.78       M 

Copying    village    plots 215  0.55 

Office  work,  copying  notes,  tables,   etc...       234  0.73 

Fieldwork,   running  levels,   351   miles....       437  1.25 

Fieldwork.    plotting   profiles 125  0.36  ; 

Totals $9,364  $24.06     ■'^'■ 

Cost  of  Railway  Surveys. — In  making  a  railway  survey  along  the 
Columbia  River,  in  open  rolling  country,  my  records  show  that  a 
topographical  party,  consisting  of  1  topographer  and  2  rodmen, 
averaged  1%  miles  a  day,  taking  a  strip  400  ft.  wide,  contours  5  ft. 
apart.  A  hand-level  and  tape  were  used.  In  this  same  country  a 
leveler  and  rodman  could  readily  run  6  miles  of  profile  levels  in  a 
day,  although  it  was  saf^r  to  count  on  4  miles. 

On  another  similar  survey  in  southern  New  York  state,  in  com- 
paratively level  country,  a  transitman,  3  chainmen  and  a  stake 
artist,'  averaged  2  miles  of  transit  line  per  8  hrs.  Station  stakes 
were  set  every  100  ft.  This  same  party,  later,  took  a  belt  of 
topography  500  ft.  wide,  at  the  rate  of  IVi  miles  a  day,  setting  a 
transit  up  at  each  station  and  taking  telemeter  readings  for  dis- 
tance and  level  readings  for  elevation  with  long  bubble  of  transit. 

The  post  of  a  preliminary  railroad  survey,  near  Lake  Erie,  was 
as  follows,   using  stadia  measur^neqts : 

Chief  of  party $  5.00 

Transitman    . . .'. 3. 00 

Recorder    ...  .,.,^,,  . . .-.  r  •  •..*- ,  3.00 

5  rodmen.  at.  |r2, .......  .^, 1000 

Total  salaries  per  da.y $21.00 
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This  party  ran  46  miles  In  30  days,  several  of  which  were 
stormy,  and  they  took  a  belt  of  topo^aphy  800  It.  wide.  The  cost 
was  about  |14  a  mile,  or  $90  a  square  mile  for  the  field  work- 
Using  the  chain  method  It  took  a  party  24  days  to  run  45  miles. 
In  Tran&  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  31,  p.  81,  Mr.  M.  L.  Lynch  states 
that  one  mile  of  line  a  day  is  a  fair  average  in  partly  timbered 
country,  for  preliminary  work.  He  gives  the  average  cost  of  surveys 
at  160  a  mile  of  located  line. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Allen  states  that  in  Kansas  prairies  he  ran  312  miles 
of  stadia  line  in  5.7  months,  or  2.1  miles  per  day,  a  party  costing 
as  follows  i>er  day : 

Transltman    I  6.00 

Leveler     4.00 

2  rodmen,  at  J2.50 ^ 5.00 

Axman     ."". 2.00 

Teamster  and  team 3.00 

Total  per   day $20.00 

The  cost  was  Jll  a  mile.  Bench  levels  were  run  ahead  of  the 
transit.     Tlie  best  day's  run  was   8  miles. 

The  Cost  of  Transit  Lines  In  Heavy  Timber. — In  running  transit 
lines  through  the  dense  timber  of  western  Washington,  for  roads 
and  railways,  I  have  found  that  a  party  of  6  men  (consisting  of  a 
transltman,  two  chalnnaen,  two  axmon  and  a  flagman,  who  also 
served  as  an  axman)  averaged  about  1,800  ft  of  line  run  per  10 
hours.  It  was  exceptional  that  2,000  ft.  were  averaged  even  for  two 
or  three  days.  No  trees  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  were  chopped ; 
but  the  growth  of  great  firs  and  cedars  (occasionally  one  was  10  ft. 
in  diameter),  and  the  mass  of  fallen  timber  under  foot  made  the 
advance  slow.  Where  the  timber  was  not  so  dense,  it  was  possible 
to  run  from  3,000  to  5,000  ft.  a  day,  setting  station  stakes  every  100 
ft.  In  running  a  traverse  along  a  country  road,  where  there  was 
no  tree-chopping  at  all,  the  same  party  would  run  6  miles  a  day. 

In  running  profile  levels  over  these  transit  lines,  a  leveler  and  rod- 
man  would  average  4,000  ft.  a  day  in  rough  and  densely  wooded 
country ;  and  6,000  ft.  In  wooded  country  where  the  fallen  timber 
did  not  retard  walking  so  much.  In  all  cases  the  actual  time  either 
on  transit  or  level  work  averaged  8  hrs.  per  day,  and  about  2  hrs. 
per  day  were  consumed  In  going  to  and  from  camp. 

The  foregoing  records  apply  to  lines  aggregating  several  hundred 
miles  In  length,  and  are  given  partly  from  memorj'  as  my  original 
detailed  notes  were  lost  in  a  fire. 

Cost  of  Topographic  Survey  for  160-Acre  Park. — In  the  State  of 
"Washington  the  author  was  in  charge  of  a  survey  for  a  small  city 
park  of  160  acres.  The  work  was  done  in  August,  1892,  with  a  i)arty 
of  S  men,  whose  daily  wages  were  as  follows: 

Transltman    I  5.00 

Recorder    3.00 

2  chainmen,  at  $2.50 5.00 

1  axman ; 2.00 

Total  per  day i , $15.00 
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'  Tills ■  patty  wad)  engaged  26  days. In  field  work.  In  addition,  a 
draftsman  and  computer  was  engaged  for  40  days  reducing  tlie  notes 
and  plotting  the  map  to  a  scale  of  100  ft.  to  tlie  inch,  contours  10  fty 
apart.    The  cost  of  the  survey  and  map  was,  therefore,  as  follows,: 

Field  work,    26   days,  at  $15... ...$290' 

Office  work,  40  days,  at  |3 120 

Total,  160  acres,  at  ?3.2b..  .-^^^ ., $510 

This  is  at  th6  rate  of  $2,040  per  sq.  mile.  This  high  cost  was  due 
to  the  roughness  of  tlie  ground  and  to  the  fact  that  about  half  the 
area  was  densely  timbered.  The  area  surveyed  was  a  hill  about  350 
ft.  high,  cut  up  by  a  number  of  gulches.  A  traverse  line,  2  miles 
long,  was  first  run  to  enclose  the  hill,  station  stakes  being  set  every 
100  ft.,  using  a  tape  and  transit.  Then  10  parallel  cross-lines  were 
run  along  ridges^  through  the'  Wodds  over  the  hill,  using  tape  and 
transit.  The  aggregate  length  of  these  cross-lines  was  3  miles. 
Profile  levels  were  taken  with  a  T-lcvel  along  all  the  transit  lines. 
Contours  wt:ce;lpcated  by  means  of  the  stadia,  the  transit  being  set 
upon  hubs  on  the  transit  lines.  ,  The  density  of  the  timber  greatly 
retarded  the,  stadia  work,  due  tq  the  axe  work  necessary.  Were 
I  to  repeat  this  work,'  T  should  ruh  a  traverse  around  the  area  as 
before,  chaining  and  leveling;  then  all  the  necessary  cross-lincis 
.over  the  hill  would  be  run,  using  the  stadia.  Where  woodis  are 
heavy  i^  is  necessary  to  run  such  ,cross-lines  clo.se  together.  I  should 
increase  ,tl;e  number  of  axraen,  ajid  have  rodmen  also  serve  as 
axmen. 

Cost  of  Topographic  Survey  of  St.  Louis.— Mr,  Oliver  W.  Coripet 
gives  the  following:  The  area  covered  by  triangulation  was  30  so. 
mlleSi  the  average  length  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles  being  1*^ 
miles.  About  92 1^  miles  of  precise  levels  were  run  in  duplicate  at 
a  cost  of  $30  per  mile,  four  benches  per  mile. ,,  The  stadia  naetho;^ 
was  used  for  topography,  contours  being  3.  ft  apart,  about  300 
points  being  located  by  a  party  in  a  day.  The  party  consisted 
of  1  topographer,  1  recorder,  3  stadia  men,  and  1  utility  man.  The 
average  waa  3.65  points  per  acre.  The  time  of  a  party  occupied  in 
field  work  for  23%  sq.  miles  was:  Triangulation,  62  days;  precise 
Jevels,  ii4 .  days ;  topography,  248  days;  total,  424  days.  The  cost 
was: 

'"'■"'"Triangulation $  1,812  or  11% 

•Pre<iise  levels  >;>;  /ciwvl 2,762  or  16  %,         ,, 

Topography    6,060  or  36 7o,       \. 

Office    work    (reduction    of    notes    and  '•' 

'    plbttlng)'^  ...  .ii^i.C-it.  .-oj.  y;*-v.i.jt*'0-ii  6,266rpr  3,1%,    -^ 

"]     ,^   Total  .  .V.f  •'■  rr-'- ••  •  ••'•■••^^•••' --flS.gOOor  100% 

This  is  equivalent  ta  |72i  per  sq.  naite,-  orvW.l»,per  acre. 
The  average  cost  of  the  p?.rty  per  day.  Including  transportation, 
Instrumant's,  etc.,.  was:   !!..',......  ■  j.  !,     •: 

Triangulation  ,;;;;:,;;.:;..;.. ^v-vi-^^^rfV. . .  •  .J29.25 

Precise  levels ;;;;.:;.•. 24.25 

■  Topography    ,,.,,....  ^ •  •  •  r^ lb'-^44 11 5'^"  ^^'^^ 
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Cost  of  a  Stadia  Survey,  Baltimore.— Mr.  R.  A.  MacGregor,  in 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  VoL  44,  p.  112,  gives  the  following  on  the 
cost  of  a  stadia  survey  of  the  City  of  Balilmore,  Md.  The  map  was 
plotted  on  a  scale  of  200  ft.  to  the  inch,  and  fences,  roads,  houses 
(with  some  details  of  houses),  5-ft.  contours,  wooded  and  cultivated 
areas,  creeks,  etc.,  were  shown.  Everything  was  plotted  in  the  field. 
The  average  error  of  closure  was  1  in  700.  The  average  number 
of  shots  was  6,400  per  sq.  mile.  The  number  of  shots  per  day 
averaged  ISO,  the  maximura  was  349,  all  the  plotting  and  sketching 
being  done  in  the  field.  The  shots  were  taken  and  recorded  by  the 
recorder,  and  plotted  by  the  draftsman,  who  stood  nearby ;  the 
topographer  hi  charge  did  the  sketching.  The  cost  of  this  field  work 
alone  was  $850  per  sq.  mile  for  an  area  of  33.3  sq.  miles. 

Cost  of  Topographic  Survey,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. — ^Mr.  G.  L. 
Chiistian,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  44"",  p.  115,  gives  the  cost  of 
making  a  survey  in  July,  1896,  of  a  57-acre  tract  of  land  in  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.  Three-fourths  of  the  tract  was  wooded,  with 
much  thick  underbrush.  The  land  was  much  broken,  having  a  total 
rise  of  150  ft.,  with  slopes  of  2%  to  40%.  The  transit  lines  (12,750 
ft)  covered  the  controlling  points,  stakes  being  set  every  50  ft.,  and 
profile  levels  taken  with  Y-leveL  From  these  lines,  with  a  hand 
level  and  tape,  the  5-ft.  contours  were  located.  The  map  was  plotted 
on  a  scale  of  100  ft.  to  the  inch.     The  cost  per  acre  was  as  follows: 

Running   transit   lines $0.40 

Running  Y-levels 0.19 

Contours  with  hand  level. 0.53 

Stakes    0.07 

Plotting  transit  lines 0.13 

Plotting  contour  lines 0.15 

Total  per  acre $1.47 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  $9.40  per  sq.  mile. 

Cost  of  Topographilc  Survey  Near  Baltimore. — Mr.  Kenneth  Allen, 
in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  44,  p.  113,  gives  the  following  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of  stadia  surveys  made  for  the  Baltimore  Sewerage 
Commission : 

Survey.  L  11.  IH.  IV,  V. 

Contour   inter\-al    5  ft.            5-ft.  5  ft.  2.5  ft.  2.5  ft. 

Scale  of  map 1"=800'  l''i=800'  1"=400'  1"=200'  1"=200' 

Area,  square  miles 2.04            2.75  4.83  0.823  0.733 

Area,  timbered 47%           27% 

Area,  water  surface 3%  12%  18%    I 

Area,    per    day,    water  »« 

surface    0.157         0.131  0.079  0.052  0.05£? 

Sal.  per  sq.  mile $54.90       $78.00  $140.20  $323.61  $256.21" 

Exp.  per  sq.   mile 11.91          16.49  28.54  30.73  13.50 

Cost  per  sq.  mile $66.81       $94.49     $168.74     $354.34       $269.71 

These  costs  do  not  include  mapping  done  hi  the  office,  but  do  In- 
clude maps  made  in  the  field.  In  surveys  I  and  V  the  ground  had 
gentle  slopes;  in  III  the  range  of  elevation  was  125  ft-,  but  in  the 
other  areas  it  did  not  exceed  40  ft.  Comparing  I  and  IV  shows  the 
increased    cost   where    2. 5-ft.    contours   are   located.      Comparing    I 
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and  II  shows  the  economy  of  reading  bearings  with  a  compass  (ih- 
Btead  of  with  a  vernier)  and  setting  up  on  alternate  points  which 
was  done  in  survey  I.  '■ 

Mr.  Kenneth  Allen,  in  Trans.  Am.  Sob.''<Ji  E.,  Vol.  30,  p.  614, 
gives  the  following  data :  A  stadia  survey  made  for  the  Philadelphia 
Water  Department,  in  1884,  covered  446  square  miles  and  occupied 
162  days  field  work  in  the  Perkiomen  Water  Basin,  in  Bucks,  Mont- 
gomery and  Lehigh  Counties.  The  contours  were  10  ft.  apart 
plotted  on  a  scale  of  400  ft.  to  the  Inch.  All  roads,  buildings  and 
timber  outlines  were  shown.  The  party  consisted  of  1  transitman 
and  1  rodman  ;  the  average  area  covered  per  day  taking  notes  In  the 
field  was  0.434  square  mile;  the  average  area  covered  per  day  plot- 
ting in  the  field  was  0.31  square  mile.  '  ' 

On  a  survey  in  the  Conhellsvllle  coke  region,  a  survey  similar  to 
the  above,  but  more  detailed  and  plotted  to  a  scale  of  600  ft. 
to  the  inch,  contours  10  ft.  apart,  covering  an  area  of  168  square 
miles,  cost  $116  per  square  mile,  including  the  location  of  farm 
boundaries,  coal  outcrops  and  areas,  and  the  reduction  of  all  pre- 
vious surveys  to  the  same  scale.  The  cost  of  the  field  work  on  the 
topography  alone  was,  however,  only  $40  per  square  mile,  or  about 
one-third  the  total  cost.  The  cost  of  engraving  and  publishing 
was  about  $30  per  square  mile  more. 

■  ■  ;   no 

Cost  of  Three  Stadia  Topographic  Surveys — Mr.  F.  B.  Maltby, 
in  Jour.  Assoc.  Eng.  Soc,  1896,  has  an  article  on  "Methods  and  Re- 
sults of  Stadia  Surveying,"  from  which  the  following  abstracts  have 
been  made: 

A  party  should  consist  of  an  observer,  a  recotder,  and  2  to  4  rod- 
men.  A  good  observer  in  open  country  can  locate  500  points  a  day 
for  a  map  of  500  ft.  to  the  inch.  This  means  about  5%  or  6  hrs.  of 
actual  observing,  and  gives  an  average  of  1%  shots  per  minute. 
Two  men  using  the  Colby  protractor  (one  calling  off  and  one  plot- 
ting) plotted  216  shots  per  hour,  as  the  average  of  25%  hrs. 

A  stadia  line,  15  miles  long,  over  which  levels  were  run,  checking 
on  each  stake,  showed  discrepancies  between  consecutive '  stakes  aa 
high  as  0.2  ft.,  but  the  total  error  for  the  15  miles  was  less 
than  :1  ft 

The  cost  of  stadia  surveys  varies  widely.  The  topographical  sur- 
vey of  Baltimore,  for  topography  alone,  excluding  triangulatlon  and 
precise  levels,  cost  $1.60  per  acre.  The  scale  of  the  map  is  200  ft 
per  In.,  and  all  buildings,  streets,  alleys,  etc.,  are  located.  The  cost 
of  the  topography  of  the  survey  of  St  Louis  was  73  cts.  per  acre< 
scale  of  map  the  same,  but  few  buildings  and  few  street  cornera 
were  located.  A  topographical  survey  of  3,000  acres,  near  Madi- 
son, 111.,  In  1893,  cost  50  cts.  per  acre  including  mapping;  scale  was 
400  ft.  per  In.,  and  all  buildings,  fences,  railroads,  etc.,  were  located. 

Several  different  tracts  of  land  near  St.  Louis,  of  100  to  200  acres, 
were  surveyed  for  20  to  40  cts.  per  acre.  In  these  cases  a  scale  of 
400  ft.  per  In.  .and  a  2-ft.  contour  Interval,  and  only  the  conflgura- 
tton  of  the  ground  were  required.  ■    ' 
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A  survey  of  9,300  acres  In  southwest  Texas,  In  1894,  was  maAe; 
2-ft.  contours;  and  400  ft.  per  In.  scale;  ground  was  rolling  and 
partly  covertd  with  brush ;  condition  favorable ;  cost,  7  cts.  per 
acre. 

Topographical  work  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  1891,  cost  ?36 
per  sq.  mile;  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  1895,  |31  per  sq.  mile,  or  5 
to  514  cts.  per  acre.  Scale  was  1,000  ft.  x>er  in.,  contours  5  ft.  apart, 
all  buildings,  roads,  fences,  limits  of  culture,  etc.,  located.  This 
cost  includes  a  system  of  tertiary  trlangulation,  but  does  not  include 
mapping. 

Cost  of  Surveys,  Erie,  Canal.— Mr.  D.  J.  Howell  grives  cost  of 
making  surveys  for  the  Mohawk  Ship  Canal,  90  miles  along  the 
Mohawk  Valley  from  the  Hudson  River  westward  to  Herkimer.  The 
work  was  done  by  stadia  parties,  consisting  of  1  chief,  1  observer, 
1  recorder  and  4  rodmen.  The  area  mapped  was  47,400  acres,  of 
which  6.600  are  river.  The  average  cost  was  86  cts.  per  acre,  includ- 
ing soundings  of  the  river,  field  and  office  work,  but  excluding  test 
pits  and  borings.  Contours  were  2  ft.  apart ;  map  scale  1  in  2,500. 
A  cross-country  survey,  25  miles  long,  embracing  7,600  acres  (no 
villages  or  cities),  cost  27  cts.  per  acre  for  the  field  notes  and  the 
reduction  of  the  notes  ready  for  plotting.  The  cost  of  the  plotting 
was  estimated  to  be  about  23  cts.  per  acre  more,  making  the  total 
cost  about  50  cts.  per  acre.  The  men  were  well  trained  and  the 
weather  was  favorable  on  this  25-mile  stretch- 
Mr.  William  B.  Landreth,  In  Trana  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  VoL  44,  p. 
92,  discusses  the  methods  and  cost  of  stadia  topographic  surveys 
made  to  determine  the  location  of  reservoirs  and  conduit  lines  for 
the  Rome  level  of  the  Deep  "Waterway  on  the  Oswego-Mohawk- 
Hudson  Route.  The  surveys  were  made  between  Aug.  1,  1898,  and 
June  1,  1899,  scarcely  any  time  being  lost  from  bad  weather.  A 
party  consisted  of  1  engineer  in  charge,  1  transitman,  1  recorder,  3 
or  more  stadia  rodmen,  2  or  more  axmen,  1  draughtsman,  and  1 
computer.  Each  rodman  was  given  a  particular  class  of  work,  one 
following  streams,  another  taking  roads,  another  woods,  and  so  on. 
When  convenient  all  rodmen  kept  on  the  same  side  of  the  transit. 
Contour  Intervals  were  10  ft.  on  the  Salmon  River  and  the  Black 
River  surveys,  and  5  ft.  on  the  Fish  Creek  line.  At  the  close  of 
each  day  the  field  party  reduced  the  stadia  notes.  The  scale  of  the 
Salmon  "River  and  the  Black  River  maps  was  1 :  10,000,  and  of  the 
Fish  Creek  map,  1 :  5,000.  About  65%  of  the  Salmon  River  area  is 
covered  with  small  second  growth  timber  and  swamps.  The  country 
Is  rough.  The  Black  River  Valley,  between  the  villages  of  Carthage 
and  Lyons  Falls  was  surveyed  up  to  the  790-ft.  contour.  Only  25% 
of  the  area  is  wooded,  and  the  country  is  not  very  rough.  The  Fish 
Creek  Valley,  from  2  miles  above  TVilliamstown,  to  2  miles  below 
Taberg,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  was  stirveyed,  the  survey  covering 
the  valley  and  a  portion  of  the  side  slopes  to  an  elevation  of  75  ft. 
above  the  creek.  The  ground  was  mostly  grazing  and  farm  land, 
40%  of  which  was  timbered.  The  cost  of  the  three  surveys.  Includ- 
ing fini^ed  maps,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  was  as  follows: 
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Salmon  Black  Fish 

River.  River.  Creek. 

Area,  square  mile 15  85  la 

Set-ups 771  600  451 

Shots     3,838  11,166  11,776 

Square  miles  per  day 0.32  1.81  0.45 

Field  work  per  square  mile $66.00  $16.50  $54.00 

Map  work  per  square  mile 14.00  7.00  25.00 


Total  per  square  mile $80.00  $23.50  $79.00 

Note. — The  cost  of  the  base  line  surveys  for  the  Salmon  River  and 
Fish.  Creek  work,  and  for  one-third  of  the  Black  River,  is  not 
included  in  the  costs  above  given ;  the  costs  include  no  leveling, 
but  only  the  stadia  field  work  and  mapping,  excepting  on  the  ^  Black 
River  where  base  line  and  leveling  costs  for  two-thirds  the  terri- 
tory are  included.  *  '•  '•      < 

Cost  of  U.  S.  Deep  Waterways  Survey,  N.  Y. — Mr.  A.  J.  Himes,  in 
Trans.  Am..  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  44,  p.  105,  gives  the  following  data  on 
the  U.  S.  Deep  Waterways  Surveys  for  a  30-ft.  canal  along  the 
Oswego  and  Mohawk  Rivers,  a  distance  of  91  miles.  A  sufHcient 
number  of  stadia  readings  was  taken  to  develop  2-ft.  contours'. 
About  83%  of  the  area  was  mapped  on  a  scale  of  1 :  5,000 ;  the  other 
17%,  on  a  scale  of  1:2,500.  There  were  12  sq.  miles  of  sottndings 
made  in  Oswego  Harbor  and  Oneida  Lake,  and  plotted ;  and  an  area 
of  about  78  sq.  miles  of  Oneida  Lake  and  Oswego  Harbor  was  de- 
termined by  triangulation.  There  were,  besides,  121  sq.  miles  of 
land  topography  taken.  All  buildings,  roads,  railroads,  property 
lines,  streams,  orchards,  swamps,  etc.,  were  located.  A  stadia  party 
consisted  of  1  instrumentman,  1  recorder  and  3  rodmen,  with  some- 
times 1  laborer  for  cutting  brush  or  rowing  a  boat.  Each  night 
the  party  reduced  the  stadia  notes  and  calculated  the  co-ordinates. 
The  error  of  closures  was  readily  kept  within  1  in  700  ;  and  errors 
in  elevation  seldom  exceeded  1  ft.,  being  usually  less  than  0.5  ft. 
Sights  2,000  ft.  long  were  often  taken.  Charts  were  found  to  be 
much  better  than  tables  for  stadia  reductions.  The  work  was  begun 
Oct.  23,  1897,  and  finished  Nov.  5,  1898.  In  no  month  were  more 
than  5  days  lost  on  account  of  bad  weather.  The  average  number 
of  readings  was  1,440  per  sq.  mile.  The  minimum  average  area 
covered  per  day  by  one  party  on  a  single  piece  of  work  was  0.05 S 
sq.  mile.  The  maximum  was  0.257  sq.  mile.  The  average  for  the 
whole  survey  was  0.123  sq.  mile  per  party  per  day.  The  cost  was  as 
follows  per  sq.  mile  : 

Fieldwork    $179 

Mapping 101 

Total  per  sq.  mile $280 

This  Is  exclusive  of  swamps  and  lakes  not  sounded. 
Cost  of  Government  Topographic  Surveys. — Mr.  Marcus  Bakef,  In 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  13.,  "Vol.  30,  p.  619,  gives  the  cost  of  Government 
topographic  surveys  in  many  European  countries,  to  which  the  read- 
er Is  referred.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey  was 
begun  In  1877  and  finished  in  1887,  covering  an  area  of  7,894  square 
miles,  with  contours  10  and  20  ft.  apart.  The  cost  was  $6.93  per 
square  mife,  t^hich  Includes  all  expenses  In  producing  a  map  ready 
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for  the  engraver.  The  en^aved  map  is  on  a  scale  of  about  1  mile 
per  inch.  A  similar  survey  of  Massachusetts,  made  1884-1888, 
contour  interval  20  ft.,  cost  $13  per  sq.  mile.  A  similar  survey  of 
Rhode  Island,  made  1888-1889,  cost  $9  per  sq.  mile.  A  similar 
survey  of  Connecticut,  5,004  sq.  miles,  made  1889->1890,  on  a  scale  of 
1  mile  per  Inch,  20-ft.  contours,  cost  19.80  per  sq.  mile  for  ma^) 
ready  for  engraver. 

A  topographic  map  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  completed  by  the  Government  in 
18S4,  at  a  cost  of  $31  per  sq.  mile  for  1.954  aq.  miles  of  land  and 
water  surface.  The  manuscript  map  was  on  a  scale  of  1 :  10,000. 
embracing  the  river  and  a  strip  of  land  %  mHe  wide  on  eac^  aide. 
The  river  was  carefully  sounded. 

Mr.  Baker  gives  estimates  of  the  cost  of  surveys  mad«  by  the 
Coast  Survey,  but  these  estimates  are  strongly  disputed,  more- 
over they  are  of  minor  value  to  engineers  in  general  practice,  so  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Transactions  for  the  data. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Engineers  Report.  1897,  gives  the  coat  r^f 
topographical  surveys,  for  the  Dept.  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Sxu-vey,  as  fol- 
lows per  square  mile,  contours  20  ft.  apart,  and  map  on  a  scale 
of  about   1   mile  to  the  inch:     ,  ....     .  Sq.  mile. 

Triangulating   (1,370  sq.  ndlea) $2.00 

Topography    8.70 

Office  work 0.60 

$11.30       .,:; 

"  Thief  total  cost  of  I5,il8  sq.  miles,  for  field  and  office  work,  htuS 
been  $11.06  per  s<f.  mile.     A  table  giving  the  cost  of  2,200  sq.  miles 

•shows  a  range  of  $4.35  to  $25  per  sq.  mile,  the  average  being  $10.05 
for  field  and  office  work,  of  which  $8.43  was  the  cost  of  field  work 
The  cost  of  office  work  ranged  from  $1.15  to  $4.05  per  sq.  mil^,  fuid 
averaged  $1.62. 

Cost  of  Triangulation  and  Plane  Table  Surveys.* — During  the 
spring  of  1908  a  triangulation  system  consisting  of  48  signals  and 
controlling  about  150  square  miles  was  installed  on  the  Grand  Val- 
ley Project  (U.  S.  Reclamation  Service),  and  during  the  field  season 
of  the  same  year  a  plane  table  survey  of  approximately  127  square 
miles  was  made  and  maps  prepared  on  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1,000  ft. 
with  10-ft.  contour  inter\'als.  A  careful  record  of  expenditures  was 
kept  and  the  itemized  costs  are  shown  below. 

In  the  triangulation  survey  the  signals  consisted  of  2  by  4-ln. 
posts  14  ft.  high,  erected  over  pieces  of  %-in-  gas  pipe  driven  from 
18  to  24  ins.  in  the  ground  and  held  erect  by  three  guy  wires- to  each 
post.  The  signals  were  arranged  2*4  miles  apart  and  where  stations 
were  required  more  frequently  or  section  ties  were  required  out- 
side of  the  area  mapped  the  charge  for  such  work  was  made  against 
the  topographic  mapping.  The  costs  of  triangulation  Survey  shown 
Include  the  cost  of  measuring  base  lines  and  of  making  Polaris  ob- 
servations. No  camp  was  established,  and  subsistence  was  obtained 
at  hotels  and  farm  houses  in  the  vicinity. 

— —  -'n  f-ir,i;».   T?,j  jaoo  IbJoT 

*  Engineering-Contracting,  May  26,  1909. 
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Cost  op  Trianqulation  Survey,  Grand  Vallet  Project. 

Av.  time 
per  sq.  Rate 

1     Distribution.  mile,  days.       per  day. 

Transitman   0.11  $7.50 

Transitman 14  3.33 

Office  engineer 05  3.00 

Recorder    05  3.00 

Flagman 25  2.25 

Computer     • 05  2.25 

Draftsman .01  2.25 

Hired  horses 08  .50 

Government    horses    (depreciation) . .        .40  .25 

Depreciation  of  equipment 

Travel   

Subsistence    

Supplies,  miscellaneous 

Supplies,    staltes   and  monuments 

Supplies,  repairs 

Supplies  forage    

Total  cOst  per  square  mile $3.63 

In  the  plane  table  survey  the  field  party  usually  consisted  of  1 

'plane  table  man,    1   recorder  and  2  rodmen,  but  at  times  a  driver 

was  necessary  for  teams  used  by  level  and  topographic  parties.    The 

camp  teamster  hauled  the  supplies  necessary,  but  the  men  furnished 

their  own  subsistence  by  organizing  a  club.     The  cost  of  hay  was 

|15  per  ton  and  of  oats  $1.90  per  hundred  weight.     The  area  mapped 

was  fairly  rough  on  the  average,  but  the  cost  was  quite  variable. 

On  level  mesas  the  cost  was  as  low  as  $18  per  sq.  mile,  but  where 

the    area  mapped    consisted    of    small    fruit    farms   with   numerous 

buildings,  roads,  fences  and  irrigation  and  waste  ditches,  the-  cost 

ran  as  high  as  $75  to  $80  per  sq.  mile. 

,iCP0{T  or  PiiANE  Tabi-b  Topographic  Surtbt,  Grand  VALLmr  Project. 

;j.,  ,..,  Av.  time 

'  per  sq. 

'"'Distribution.  mile,  days. 

Project   office  expenses 

Transitman   ...  ,.w «.«.  .^. »."........ .     0.02 

Flagman    ...•f»»«j 02 

Levelman     ^,^...,«,«' |J 

Level  rodman  .V.'.V.'Vi'i i.".  • 51 

Driver    *v^VvA  .atii . ; 31 

Topographer  2.90 

Recorder    |06 

Stadia  rodman   6.15 

Hired  horses   o-»3 

Government  horses  (depreciation)...     4.84 

Computer     • 45 

Draftsman  (chief  of  party) .58 

Camp  cook  and  teamster i^ifuti.  i  9.70 

Depreciation  of  equipment. ....  <^*rt*fi"  •  • 

Veterinary   service    

Supplies,  miscellaneous   

Supplies,  stakes  and  monuments 

Supplies,  repairs 

Supplies,  forage 

Supplies,  shoeing • 

Traveling  expenses  for  field  party 

Subsistence   for   field   parties  remote 

from  camp    .41 

Total  cost  per  square  mile $57.79 


Rate 

Cost  per 

per  day. 

sq.  mile. 



$1.63 

$3.33 

.07 

2.00 

.04 

3.00 

1.41 

2.25 

1.15 

2.00 

.63 

3.00 

8.69 

2.25 

6.90 

2.00 

12.32 

.50 

2.92 

.25 

1.21 

2.25 

1.02 

3.33 

1.93 

2.00 

7.41 

•  • . . 

2.68 

.  •  • . 

.04 

1.28 

.63 

.51 

•  •  • . 

4.50 

.39 

.02 

EXGlXIiERIXG   AXD   SURrEYS  ITTo 

',1coi^t  oY  Tcpographical  Survey,  Texaa.*— The  survey  covered  about 
900  acres  of  rolling  hills  near  t>an  Anionio,  Tex.,  the  range  of  ele- 
vations being  something  over  100  ft.  The  ground  was  heavily 
wooded  with  mesquite  brush.  Three  roads  in  each  direction  wiiich 
had  been  previously  staked  and  cleared,  provided  a  skeleton  for 
horizontal  control.  Levels  were  run  from  a  distance  of  two  miles 
and  bench  marks  established  at  intervals  of  one-third  of  a  mile 
along  the  roads,  the  profiles  of  tlie  }atter  bein^  taken  simultaneously. 
Tlie  details  were  then  filled  in  by  random  stadia  lines,  run  by  com- 
pass and  with  short  courses  In  sych  a  manner  as  to  avoid  clearing. 
No  permanent  marks  were  used  at  set  up  points  anc^  only  tlie  alter- 
nate points  were  occupied  by  the  Instrument.  The  whole  survey 
was  made  by  a  party  consisting  of  instrumentman  and  rodman. 
Five-foot  contours  were  obtained  and  the  tract  was  mapped  on  a 
scale  of  200  ft.  to  the.hicj^ 

The  Itemized  cost  of  tl^e  survey  and  mapping  was  as  follows : 

Field  xaork:  .  Total.       Per  acre. 

Party  of  two,  7  days,  at  $7.20 $50.40 

Labor  extra 2.00 

Total     ..$52.40  $0,058 

Office  work: 

Platting  and  mapping.  1  man  10  days.  $35.00 
Oftice   expenses  and  materials 5.60 

Total    $40.60  $0,045 

Grand  total    $93.00  $0,103 

For  the  above  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Terrell  Bart- 
lett,  C.  E. 

Cost  of  Two  Small  Surveying  Jobs.t — The  first  job  consisted  of  a 
transit  traverse  up  Town  and  Hanging  Kettle  Creeks  in  Clay  County, 
litiss.,  the  work  being  done  in"  November,  1907.  A  summary  of  the 
work  Is  as  follows : 

Number  courses  Town  Creek 34 

Total   distance 1.97  miles  (10,415.4  ft) 

Number  courses  Hanging  Kettle  Creek 19 

Total   distance 126  miles  (6,629.3  ft.) 

Number  of  courses  in  both  creelcs 53 

Distance,    both    creeks 3.23  miles  (17,044  ft.) 

Average  course 321.7  ft. 

In  the  field  work  3%  days  were  spent;  while  the  office  work, 
computing  and  mapping  was  6  days.  The  working  day  was  9  hours. 
The  cost  of  the  field  work  was  as  follows; 

Instrument  man,  at  $5 $17.50 

Two  chainmen,  at  $1 7.00 

Two  rodmen,  at  $1 7.00 

One  axman,   at   $1 3.50 

Total,  3  %  days $35.00 

'Engineering-Contracting,  Nov.   11,  1908. 
■\Engineering-Contracting,  April  22.  1908. 
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The  office  work  cost  $30 ;  a  draftsman  and  computer  at  $5 
being  employed  for  6  days.  The  total  cost  was,  therefore,  J65.00, 
and  the  cost  per  mile  was  $20.12.  The  1/16  section,  14  section  and 
section  lines  had  been  run  across  creeks,  and  ties  were  made  to  all 
such  lines.  All  lines  were  run  with  transit  and  steel  tape  and  all 
angles  and  lines  checked  before  areas  were  computed.  The  map 
shows  the  acreage  on  each  side  of  center  line  of  creek  in  each  1/16 
section  (40  acres)  crossed.  The  traverse  was  made  on  one  bank, 
the  creek  being  too  deep  to  cross.  The  country  was  flat  with  scat- 
tering woods  and  bushes.  The  second  job  consisted  of  the  survey 
of  a  convict  farm  in  Mississippi,  for  a  lumber  company,  the  work 
being  done  during  January,  1908;  a  summary  of  the  work  is  as 
follows : 


Cultivated  land: 

Number  cuts 58 

Smallest   acreage  per  cent 5        acres 

Largest  acreage  per  cent. .  .Yv/i'j^. 16.54  acres 

Total  acreage    414.77  acres 

Average  acreage  per  cut 7.15  acres 

The  time  in  the  field  was  3%  days,  and  the  time  in  office,  com- 
puting and  mapping,  was  5  days ;  an  8-hour  day  was  worked.  The 
•cost  of  the  field  work  was  as  follows : 

Surveyor,  at  ?5 ^.17. 50 

Four  helpers,  at  $1 14.00 

Total,    3%    days $31.50 

The  office  work  cost  $25,  a  draftsman  being  employed  for  5  days 
at  $5  per  day.  The  total  cost  was,  therefore,  $56.50,  or  13.5  cts.  per 
acre.  For  the  above  information  we  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Wood,  C,  E.  . 

.  Co«t  of  a  .Level  Survey  for  a  Drainage  Plan.* — In  August,  1904,  the 
XJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  level  survey  made  in  Clay 
and  Yankton  Counties,  South  Dakota,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Missouri  River 
m  those  counties.  A  description  of  the  manner  In  which  this  survey 
was  made  was  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age Investigations  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  repro- 
duced herewith. 

The  first  step  was  to  collect  such  information  concerning  the 
land  in  question  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  county  records. 
Convenient  plats  for  field  use  were  mAde  upon  land  office  township 
blanks  on  a  scale  of  2  Ins.  to  the  mile.  Upon  these  were  traced  all 
land  office  ■  data  and  such  roads,  ditches,  and  sloughs  as  were 
shown  on  the  county  maps.  A  day  was  then  spent  In  making  a  gen- 
eral reconnolssance  by  driving  over  the  area,  In  order  to  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  its  general  topography.  In  this  reconnols- 
sance it  was  seen  that  the  section  lines  could  be  easily  followed,  as 

•Engineering-Contracting,  Sept.  12.  1906.    ''"^l^^^'^.^, , , 
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where  they  were  not  marked  by  highways  there  were  fences  or 
turning  rows  located  on  them,  and  nearly  all  the  one-quarter  and 
one-sixteenth  section  lines  could  be  approximately  located  on  the 
ground  by  fence  or  field  lines. 

From  the  reconnoissance  and  the  field  plots  It  was  found  that 
field  measurements  could  be  obviated  by  using  land  lines  for  loca- 
tions, and  all  additional  data  necessary  could  be  obtained  by  run- 
ning levels.  The  plan  decided  on  and  carried  out  consisted  In  run- 
ning levels  along  parallel  north  and  south  section  lines  two  miles 
apart,  extending  from  the  ridge  which  marks  the  high-water  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  A  permanent  bench 
mark  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission  survey  furnished  the  datum 
for  the  levels.  Levels  were  recorded  at  each  one-quarter  mile  along 
the  lines  surveyed,  the  Instrument  being  set  midway  between  the 
one-quarter  mile  turning  points.  Turning  points  were  taken  on  short 
wooden  pegs  driven  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  A  target 
rod  was  used  and  read  by  both  levelman  and  rodman. 

A  light  two-horse  rig,  with  driver,  was  kept  on  the  line  and  used 
to  convey  the  rodman  from  one  turning  point  to  another.  As  the 
rodman  moved  one-quarter  mile  at  a  time  and  there  was  usually  a 
good  road,  there  w^as  a  considerable  saving  of  time  in  the  use  of  the 
rig,  which  was  also  used  for  conveying  the  party  to  and  from  work 
and  for  cairying  water,  lunch,  and  such  survey  stakes  a»  were 
needed. 

From  five  to  ten  miles  of  level  lines  were  run  per  day.  The  growth 
of  high  grass  and  weeds  often  retarded  the  work.  The  number  of  side 
shots  which  were  necessary  to  secure  desired  data  also  cut  down  the 
days'  run.  Side  lines  were  also  run  to  the  lowest  points  in  sloughs  or 
depressions  one  mile  each  side  of  the  main  line.  Where  there  was 
water  in  the  sloughs  the  elevation  of  the  water  surface  was  taken 
and  the  depth  found  by  sounding  from  a  boat  or  wading. 
The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  of  both  Missouri  and 
James  Rivers  was  also  obtained.  The  high-water  marks  were  also 
obtained  from  points  located  by  residents,  and  the  low-water  marks 
were  determined  from  the  plots  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission. 
Bench  marks  were  established  at  nearly  all  section  corners  and  were 
made  by  driving  30-penny  spikes  into  corner  fence  iwsts  or  telephone 
poles  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  blaze  being  made  about  4  ft. 
above  the  spike  and  the  elevation  marked  upon  it.  Each  night  the 
elevations  were  recorded  in  their  proper  locations  upon  the  field 
plots. 

After  the  completion  of  the  level  work,  the  line  between  the  culti- 
vated and  wet  land  was  sketched  upon  the  field  maps  by  personal  in- 
spection. After  the  data  had  all  been  collected  and  platted  the 
interior  watershed  boundaries  and  lines  of  proposed  ditches  were 
located  on  the  field  maps.  A  corrected  map  on  a  scale  of  one  mile 
to  one  inch  was  afterwards  made  up  from  the  field  maps.  The 
cost  of  this  survey  (82  miles  of  levels)  was  as  follows: 
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Survey:  Per  mile. 

Engineer,  leveling,  at  $6  per  day $1.06 

Engineer,  special  field  examinations,  at  $6  per  day. . .    0.40 

Rodman,  at  $1.75  per  day 0.31 

Livery  hire,  team  and  driver,  at  $3  per  day 0.73 

Railway  fare 0.03 

,      .  Total  cost  of  survey S2.53 

.^^.,,      Plana:.,,, ^    .■;,,■, 

-n.     Engineer,  office  work,  at  ?6  per  day $0.88 

Drafting  supplies    .,....,.. 0.016 

Total  cost  of  plans. ;, J.;.,  ,,>„>>  ».. $0,896 

.,  ^  Total  cost  of  survey  and  plans $3.43 

OT  Regarding  this  preliminary  survey,  it  should  be  said  that  only 
sufficient  work  was  done  to  furnish  the  information  required  for 
developing  a  general  plan,  yet  all  levels  are  accurate  and  are  con- 
nected with  and  checked  upon  Government  river  survey  bench 
Jiiarks.  A  list  and  description  of  bench  marks,  which  were  fixed 
at  each  section  corner  of  the  surveyed  lines,  accompany  the  report 
and  map  which  were  filed  with  the  auditor  of  Clay  County,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  not  included  In  the  above  memorandum.  The 
survey  was  inexpensive,  yet  sufficiently  full  for  forming  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  drainage  of  70,000  acres  of  land,  and  estab- 
lished a  sufficient  number  of  points  from  which  future  surveys  for 
detail  and  construction  work  can  be  made  whenever  required. 

Cost  of  Sounding  Through  Ice. — Mr.  Joseph  Ripley  gives  the  fol- 
lowing relative  to  the  use  of  an  Ice  boring  machine,   operated  by 

jbevel  gear,  for  boring  3-in.  holes  through  ice.  Before  the  use  of 
this  machine,  holes  were  chopped  by  axes  at  a  cost  of  about  8  cts. 
per  hole  through  2  ft.  of  ice.  With  the  machine,  operated  by  two 
men,  the  average  time  was  less  than  ^^  min.  per  hole,  through 
26  ins.  of  ice,  overlaid  by  2  ft.  of  snow,  including  all  delays.  The 
time  of  actual  boring  was  about  8  seconds  per  hole.  The  sounding 
party  consisted  of  3  chief,  recording  soundings,  2  men  sounding,  6 
men  operating  three  boring  machines,  2  men  moving  tag  lines  and 
marking  places  for  holes,  3  men  shoveling  away  snow  after  holes 
were  bored,  1  gage  observer  and  1  cook.  Such  a  party  averaged 
3,000  holes  per  day  of  8  hrs.  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  per  month,  the 
working  day  being  8  hrs.  Witli  25.  working  days  in  a  month,  tlae 
cost  is  1^  cts.  per  hole.  ,  /; 

In  U.  S.  Eng.  Report^  1903,,  Vol.  10,  Part  2,  p.  1896,  the  foll<m- 
ing  is  given:  ■  oio 

An  Ice  boring  machine  will  bore  a  2% -in.  hole  through  2  ft.  dt 
solid  ice  In  5  sees.  A  party  can  take  300  soundings  per  hr.  through 
Ice  2  ft.  thick.  In  water  23  ft.  deep,  holes  spaced  10  ft.  x  50  ft. 
The  best  record  for  8  hrs.  was  2,749  soundings,  ice  being  13  ins. 
thick.  The  cost  of  soundings  was  3  eta  each  for  field  work,  includ- 
tajr  locating  the  holes.  natmuoa   b^risi^jew  noiinjnr 

A     .nqBtn  hl'ih  3rf)  no  b'3ir.ooi 
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SECTION  XV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  <:ps;r  p^;|^  piir^^ 

Prices  of  Materials,  Supplies  and  Plant.— Prices  are  subject  to 
sach  fluctuation  that  I  prefer  to  prepare  a  complete  schedule  an- 
nually, which  is  published  In  Engineering-Contracting,  the  first  issue 
in  April  of  each  year.  Rates  of  wages  of  different  classes  of  work-, 
men  in  different  parts  of  America  are  al?o  given  In  that  issue.        j? 

The  Cost  of  Fences A  barbed  wire  fence  was  built  under  the 

following  specifications:  "*     >.!■ 

"Posts  to  be  oak  or  tamarack,  5  Ins.  diameter  and  8%  ft.  long, 
spaced  16 14   ft.  apart,  c.  to  c  and  set  3%  ft  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  height  of  fence  to  be  4  ft.  9  ins.,  formed  of  four  lines  of  4-barb! 
wire,    spaced    12,    14,    15    and    16    Ins.    apart   measured   from    ttiS" 

ground  up."  *  *  ' 

■  AT 

Per  mile. 
250  posts.  Including  braces,  at  10  cts.,*'*^ *.'.*.>  35.00 
1,500  lbs.  4-point  barbed  wire,  at  5  ctfcJ.i.Vi*.*    76.00 

40  lbs.  staples,  at  $  cts. .....;^.^... ..       2.00 

Labor i^  ."  J.  .'*  . . . .     43.00 

Total     5155.00 

This  10  cts.  per  post  was  a  very  low  price,  due  to  the  fact  that 
posts  were  cut  from  trees  near  the  work.  Posts  are  frequently 
5  to  10  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  post,  where  they  are  imported  by  rail. 

Where  rail  fences  are  built,  the  posts  are  usually  spaced  8  ft, 
apart  c.  to  c,  and  set  at  least  3  ft.  deep.  The  fencing  specified  by 
the  Mass.  Highway  Commission  consists  of  cedar  or  chestnut  posts, 
not  less  than  6  Ins.  diam.  and  6%  ft  long,  set  3  ft.  in  the  ground, 
and  spaced  8  ft  c  to  c  bark  peeled  off.  A  top  rail,  4x4  ins.,  and 
a  side  rail,  2x6  Ins.,  are  specified  to  be  of  dressed  spruce ;  and  both 
rails  are  notched  into  the  posts  and  spiked.  The  fence  is  painted 
with  one  coat  of  white  lead  and  oil.  The  usual  contract  price  for 
such  a  fence  in  Massachusetts  is  15  ctR  per  lln.  ft,  or  $890  per  mll&  ' 
There  are  660  posts,  and  12,300  ft.  B.  M.  of  spruce  per  mile.  ;'*" 

The  wire  fences  of  the  LiOuis\ille  &  Nashville  Ry.  have  posts  7  ft 
long,  with  seven  wires  spaced  4,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  12  ins.  from  the 
ground  up.  For  one  mile  of  fencing  the  following  materials  and 
labor  are  required : 
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Per  mile. 

3  barbed  hog  wires  (7.7  lbs.  per  100  ft.) 1,218  Iba 

2  barbed  cattle  wires   (7.14   lbs.  per  100  ft.)..     754  lbs. 
2  plain  ribbon  wires   (6.66  lbs.  per  100  ft.)..    704  lbs. 

Total  wire  per  mile 2,676  lbs. 

Staples 49  lbs. 

Posts.  10  ft.  apart. . , 528 

Bracing,  1  x  6-in.  yellow  pine,  ft.  B.  M 440 

Labor ^.  *105 

In  soft  soil  a  good  workman,  using  an  8-In.  post  hole  digger,  will 
dig  100  post  holes,  2  ft.  deep,  per  day  of  10  hrs. 

Cost  of  Barbed  Wire  Fences.*— The  practice  in  spacing  posts  18. 
variable,  sometimes  being  15  ft.  centers,  sometimes  24  ft.  Farmers 
usually  space  fence  posts  a  rod  apart  (16 1^  ft,).  When  the  posts 
are  spaced  20  ft.  apart  it  is  customary  to  support  the  wires  between 
the  posts  by  means  of  two  wooden  slats  or  wire  stays,  each  4  ft. 
long,  and  spaced  about  7  ft.  apart.  These  slats  or  stays  prevent 
animals  from  spreading  the  fence  wires  apart  in  their  efforts  to 
get  between  them. 

Bill  of  Material. — The  standard  fence  used  on  the  O.  R.  &  N.  has 
posts  7  ft.  long,  20  ft  c.  to  c,  and  bedded  28  ins.  in  the  ground. 
The  first  wire  is  13  ins.  above  the  ground  and  the  rest  are  13  ins. 
apart,  except  the  space  between  the  upper  two,  which  is  14  ins. 
The  bill  of  material  is  as  follows  per  mile  of  fence: 
265  posts,  7  X  7-in.  x  7-ft.,  split  cedar. 
530  slats,  1  X  3-ln.  X  4-ft.  flr. 

21,120  lin.  ft.,  or  1,410  lbs.,  two-point  galvanized  cattle  wire. 
16  lbs.  staples,  1%-in.,  No.  9  polished. 
26  lbs.  staples,  1%-in.,  No.  9. 

The  following  is  a  bill  of  materials  and  their  estimated  cost  (not 
Including  labor)  for  the  standard  "second  class  fence"  on  the  N.  P., 
per  mile: 

1,340  lbs.  (21,120  lln.  ft.)  galv.  barb  wire,  at  2Vi  cts. ...  .$30.15 

280  lbs.   No.   7  galv.  wire  stays   (675  stays,   4   ft.  long),  at 

2  g     ctg i .ai 

16  lbs. '2-in.  gaiv.  "wire  staples  (950  staples),  at  2.35  cts...     0.38 
2,800  galv.  anchor  fence  clamps,  at  80  cts.  per  M. ..........  •     ^-^^ 

10  diagonal  braces,  4  x  4  in.  x  12  ft..  160  ft.  B.  M.,  at  ^15..      2.40 

225  cedar  posts   (6-fn.),  7  ft.  long,  at  10  cts 22  50 

6  lbs.  60d  nails,  at  2.25  cts " ■/.' 

1  Eureka  tubular  gate,  J4 2:_. 

Total  materials ?69.6r) 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  contract  price  for  the  labor  of  build- 
ing such  fences  as  this  has  not  varied  much  from  $75  a  mile  in  the 
far  West  i        :  .  ^ 

We  shall  now  give  the  actual  cost  of  a  number  of  Jobs  of  fenpe 
work  on  a  western  railway,  showing  the  range  of  costs :  , 

Cost  of  a  Seven-Mile  J^ence.— This  fence,  was  7  miles  long,  built 
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on  ground  that  waa  rather  rocicy,  vaaking  tbe  cost  of  ili^ng  post 
ioles  quUe  high.     The  cost  of  the  fence  was  as  follows  per  mile;  . 
ilatenals: 

\  •      ■    '■  -    ■ •-  V-—    -'   -2  ^-  -'" %   34.45 

11.00 


3:.-   posts  1 15  ft.  c.  to  c.).  at  11  ctfl.. 
12  lbs.  4 Od  nails,  at  2.25  cts. 


5.40 

.13 


Total     ....... .1. i  90.27 

Labor:     Loading  and  Mov'ng: 

3  hrs.  foreman,  at  25  cts |       .75 

16  hrs.  laborers,  at,  15  cts. 2.40 

Total     .. $  3.15 

Removing  Brush: 

1  hr.  foreman,  at  25  eta. %  .25 

30  Ins.  laborers,  at  15  cts. 4.50 

Total     I  4.73  "^ 

Distributing  Fence  Material: 

3  hrs.  foreman,  at  25  cts. $       .75 

10  hrs.   laborer,  at   15  cts l.:,0 

Total   ^"'  o.'^ 

Building  Fence: 

38  hrs.    foreman,    at    25    cts. $     9  50 

240  hrs.  laborer,  at  15  cts 36.00 

Total    .$  45.50- 

Grand  total  labor $   55.65- 

Cost  of  labor  and  materials ?145.92^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  moving  the  gang'  of  men  once  on 
this  job  was  J3.15  per  mile  of  fence,  or  $22  for  this  one  move,  ia 
lost  time  of  men.  Such  losses  as  this  should  not  be  ;forgotten.  espe- 
cially in  estimating  the  cost  of  small  jobs. 

Cost  of  a  2/)00-Pt.  Fence. — This  was  a  short  fence  with  posts  16  ft. 
apart,  4  wires  to  the  post.  The  exact  length  of  the  fence  was  1,932 
ft,  or  120  panels  of  16  ft,  exclusive  of  2  gates.  There  were  4 
posts  used  for  the  gates  and  8  posts  used  for  bracea  The  cost 
of  this  1,932-ft  fence  was  as  follows: 
ilaterial: 

129  cedar  posts,  7  ft.  at  7  cts. $  9  03 

7,755  ft.  barbed  wire.   426  Iba,  at  2  cts 8  52 

600  fence  staples,  6%  lbs.,  at  1.75  cts. 'n 

360  stays   (4  ft).   122   lbs.,  at  3.15  cts 3"86 

1,440  fence  clamps,  36.6  lbs.,  at  6.25  eta........      1.89 

Freight   on    posts.. ......*,.. '.     2.00 

Total  for  1.932  ft $25.41 

Two    Gates: 

4  cedar  posts  (7  ft),  at  7  eta i      28 

12  pes.   1  X  6-ln.  xl8-ft  =  96  ft  B.  M..  at  $15...      1.44 

4  lbs.  lOd  nails,  at  2.82 .n 

Total  for  2  gates $  1.83 

•  Labor: 

2.6  days  foreman,   at   $2.50 $   6  50 

IiS  days  laborers,  at  $1.50-. 11.70 

Total  labor  ,..-..  ..,...•.. JlsTio 
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Excluding  the  gates,  the  cost  of  the  materials  was  $69.40  per  mile, 
and  the  cost  of  the  labor  was  $49.70  per  mile,  or  a  total  of  $119.10 
per  mile. 

Coat  of  a  9,000-Ft.  Fence. — This  fence  was  of  the  same  design  as 
the  one  just  described,  the  actual  length  being  8,974  ft. 
The  materials  cost: 

2,154  lbs.  barb  wire,  at  2.76  ct $  59.45 

649   lbs.  fence  stays,  at  2.75  cts 17.85 

149  lbs.  fence  clamps,  at   6.95  cts 8.87 

26  lbs.  fence  staples,  at  2.70  cts 70 

577  posts,  at  11  cts 63.47 

15  lbs.  40d  nails,  at  2.25  cts 34 

1  lb.  lOd  nails,  at  2.30  cts.. 02 

2  lbs.   5d  nails,  at  2.25   cts 05 

24  pes.   I"x6'-16'   192',  at   $8.50 1.63 

Total  coat  of  material $152.38 

This  makes  a  cost  of  $89.63  per  mile  of  fence,  Including  farm 
gates,  there  being  4  such  gates  in  the  9,000  ft.  An  additional  cost 
was  32  posts  used  for  anchoring  and  for  braces,  the  15  lbs.  of  40d. 
were  also  used  on  the  anchors  and  braces.  All  the  fence  material 
had  to  be  hauled  from  one  to  two  miles  on  push  cars  by  the  crew 
to  distribute  it,  and  some  brush  had  to  be  cleared  away  to  build  the 
fence.  This  and  the  other  labor  costs  were : 
Distributing  Material  for  Fence: 

Foreman,  7  days,  at  $65 $  1.52 

Laborers,    9   days,    at    $1.50 13.50 

Clearing  Brush  to  Build  Fence: 

Laborer,  1  day,  at  $1.50 1.50 

Building  New  Fence:  ' 

Foreman,  3.3  days,  at  $65 7.15       '''-'^^ 

Laborers,  37.3  days,  at  $1.50 15.95 

Putting  Up  Farm  Gate: 
Laborers,  2  days,  at  $1.50 3.00 

Total  labor $82.62 

A  cost  per  mile  of  $48.60,  making  a  totalcost  for  materials  and 
labor  of  $138.23. 

Cost  of  a  2M0-Ft.  Fence. — ^This  fence  was  of  the  same  design  as 
those  previously  given  posts  16  ft.  apart,  with  4  wires.  The  fence 
was  exactly  half  a  mile  long,  but  the  costs  have  been  reduced  to  the 
■^.OBt  per  mile  for  convenience  of  comparison. 

Materials:  Per  mile. 

21,360  ft.  barb  wire,  1,282  lbs.,  at  2.65  cts $  33.98 

978  fence  stays,  394  lbs.,  at  2.75  cts 10.84 

3,912   fence  clamps,   98  lbs.,  at  5.95  cts........        5.82 

1,304  fence  staples,  18  lbs.,  at  2.70  cts 48 

330  fence  posts,  at  11  cts. 36.30 

Total  materials  per  mile $  87.42 

Labor:     Distributing  Fence  Material: 

4  days  labor,  at  $1.50 $     6.00 

Erecting  Fence:  • 

2  days  foreman,  at  $2.50 5.00 

20  days  labor,  at  $1.50 30.00 

Total  labor  per  mile $  41.00 

Total  material  and  labor $128.42 
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Labor  Coata  on  Four  Different  Fenoee. — Having:  g\vea  the  costa 
of  materials  and  labor  on  several  fences,  we  shall  now  omit  the  ma- 
terlai  item  and  give  only  the  labor  costs  on  fences,  all  of  which  had 
posts  spaced  16  ft.  apart,  and  4  wires  to  the  post.  The  first  of 
these  was  2,200  ft.  long  and  the  labor  at  erecting  It  cost  at  the 
following  rate  per  mile: 

Hauling  Out  Fence  Material:  Per  mile. 

1.2  days  foreman,  at .  J2.50 $  3:00 

12  days  laborer,  at  fl.50 18.00 

Total     $21.00 

Building  Fence: 

1.4  days  foreman,  at  S2.50 ^..^^ |  3.50 

16.8  days  laborer,  at  $1.50. 25.20 


Total' 

Grand  total 


This  did  not  Include  99  df  ioat  time  moving  the  gang  from  another 
job  to  this  one. 

The  next  joh  was  the  building  of  a  fence  2,600  ft.  long.  The 
ground  was  rocki',  making  it  necessary  to  anchor  most  of  the  posts. 
The  labor  cost  at  the  following  rate  per  mile : 

Clearing  Brush:  Per  mile. 

2  days  labor,   at  |2 $   4.00 

Building  Fence:  ' 

2  days  foreman,  at  $3 6.00 

34  days  laborer,  at  $2 68.00 

.i:     ;        Total   ; ....^ ..|78.oo 

In  addition  it  cost  ?I8  for  the  Iqst  time  of  moving, the  TOeu.fro™ 
another  job  to  this  one.  Two.  farm  ^tes  were  jsr^pted,  jLn4  ,tl)^ 
cost  of  each  was:  ; 

,    .  1  farm  gate , $0.90 

2  posts  for  gate,  at  10  cts 0.20 

Xiabor  placing  gate 2:00 

Total    $3.10 

The  next  job  was  a  fence  2,300  ft  long.  Thd  labdr'ccist  at"dMi 
following  rate  per  mile: 

Distributing  Fence  Material:  Per  mile. 

1.1  day  foreman,  at  $3 $   3.30 

13.8  days  laborer,  at   $1.50 20.10 

/  Total    $24.00 

Clearing  Brush: 
2.4  days  laborer,  at  $1.50 $  3.60 

Building  Fence: 

1.1  day  foreman,  at  $3 3.30 

21.8  days  laborer,   at  $1.50 32.70 

Total    ,..,......,,.,.  ...$36.00 

Grand  total  labor. ...  ...'Vi-.i\fi".'.^i*..'.'l'A?-'.$63.60 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  lost  time  moving  to  this  job  amounts 
to  $10. 

The  next  job  was  a  fence  5,700  ft.  long,  and  the  labor  cost  at  the 
following  rate  per  mile :  "I 

Distributing  Fence  Material:  Per  mile.     '  \' 

3.8  days  laborer,  at   $1.50 $  5.70 

Building  Fence: 

(1.8  days   foreman,    at    $3 5.40 

'16.6  days  laborer  at  $1.50 24.90 

Loading  Barb  Wire  on  Car:  ,  ,,    ,, 

0.5  day  foreman,  at  $2.50 ".T.."    1.25 

2.6  days  laborer,   at   $1.25 .♦i'.v.  ff-lS 

Grand  total  labor $40.38 

Fence  5,000  Ft.  Long. — The  posts  in  this  example  were  20  ft.  center 
to  center.     One  gate  was  built.     The  material  cost: 

254  fence  posts,  4.5  cts $11.43 

1,215  lbs.  No.  9  galv.  iron  wire,  2  ct&. 24.30 

285  lbs.    fence  stays,    3.75 10.65 

96  lbs.    fence    clamps,    6.25    cts 6.00 

13  lbs.  fence  staples,  2.20  cts ..Vi  ..;•.. .       .29 

1  lb.   40d  nails,    1.5   cts ..^...>tw..        .02 

3  pes.    2"x6"-16' 48',   $11.50 55 

■■■  $53.24 

Labor  cost  as  follows : 

Foreman,  6  days,  at  $48.75 $  9.67 

Laborers,    18    days,    at    $1.50 27.00 

$36.67 

Making  a  cost  per  mile  for  material  of  $55.96,  for  labor  $38.52, 
and  a  total  cost  $94.48.     This  Includes  one  gate. 

Cost  of  a  Wire  Fence.*— Mr.  F.  "W.  Doollttle  gives  the  followlnif 
data  on  6,650  ft  of  4-wire  fence,  posts  spaced  16  ft,  as  built  re- 
cently about  the  top  worlts  of  a  coal  mine  near  Denver,  Colo.  The 
work  was  done  by  regular  employes  on  idle  days  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  accounts  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  day  wages,  and  also 
for  a  comparatively  high  labor  cost.  No  special  item  of  superin- 
tendence is  charged  as  the  force  was  so  small  that  the  overseer  alsa 
made  a  hand.     The  cost  of  the  6,650  ft.  was: 

Labor: 

Surveying  line,  3  days,  at  $2.50 $  7.50 

Digging  holes,  14  days,  at  various 36.00 

Setting  posts,  7i^  days,  at  $2.50 18.75 

ftretchlng  wire,  SVa  day's,  at  various 23.50 

Total  labor $  85.75  ^ 

Materials:             Cost.  Freight     Hauling.  Total. 

Posts   $75.00          $25.00          $6.50  $106.50 

Wire     56.42              2.59            1.25  60.26 

Staples    3.52  (Included  In  wire)  3.25 

Total  materials .'?;U J?. ff^O.Ol 
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Jm  8-hr.  day  waa  worked.  The  Item,  dlgKing  boles,  includes  1 
day,  man  and  team,  ai  $X50,  and  the  item  setting  posts  includes  l^, 
days  at  $2.5u,  setting  braces.  The  boles  were  dug  with  post  auger 
to  a  depiii  of  about  12  ins.,  where  the  ground  was  too  hard  for 
furtlier  progress.  The  holes  were  then  filled  with  water,  after 
which  they  could  be  deepened  to  from  20  Ins.  to  21  ins.,  or  as  far 
as  the  earth  bad  been  dampened. 

Wires  were  stretclted  us  follows :  The  reel  was  mounted  on  back 
of  wagon  box  and  several  hundred  feet  of  wire  reeled  off.  The 
back  end  of  wagon  was  then  raised  off  the  ground  and  a  post  placed 
between  the  rear  axle  and  the  ground  to  prevent  the  wagon  run- 
ning back.  The  rear  wheel  was  used  as  a  tightener  by  taking  a 
couple  of  turns  of  wire  about  hub  and  turning  wheel  around  by 
band,  or  by  a  bar  through  spokes  against  wagon  bed. 

A  comparative  cost  per  mile  of  the  above  fence  and  the  fence  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  descrit>ed  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  Bartlett,  in  our  Nov.  11 
issue  is  as  follows: 

San  Antonia         Denver. 
Materials:  Per  mile.  Per  mile. 

Posts    I  56.30  I  85.20 

Wire  and  staples 48.20  50.80 

Total  materials 1104.50  $136.00 

Labor: 

Digging  boles   I  40.40  |  28.80 

Setung      posts.      tamping      posts^ 

stringing    wire 35.50  33.80 

Running  Ime 6.00 

Total  labor i  75.90  S  68.60 

Grand  total    $180.40  $204.60 

The  chief  difference  lies  in  cost  of  posts,  those  used  near  Denver 
costing  50%  more  ilian  those  used  at  San  Antonio.  At  San 
Antonio  5-in.  cedar  posts,  set  30  ins.  deep  and  15  ft.  on  centers, 
were  used,  with  four  strands  of  wire.  The  labor  on  the  holes  was 
paid  by  the  bole  according  as  each  was  in  earth,  part  in,  or  all  in 
adOb&     Other  labor,  $1.50  per  day. 

Cost  of  Digging  Post  Holes  for  a  Fence.* — In  building  the  levees 
along  the  Mississippi  River  to  retain  the  waters  within  its  banks, 
fences  are  erected  on  both  the  lajid  and  river  side.  The  price  paid 
for  this  work  is  included  in  that  for  excavation. 

The  fences  are  built  with  posts  5  ins.  square,  71^  ft.  long,  2%  ft. 
being  in  the  ground.  These  posts  are  of  oak,  mulberry,  black  locust 
or  sassafras,  cut  In  the  local  timber  lands.  They  are  spaced  12  ft. 
apart.  Four  galvanized  barbed  wires  are  stretched  and  attached  to 
the  posts. 

Along  the  Mississippi  at  present  foremen  are  paid  $100  per 
month  and  board,  while  laborers  are  receiving  $1.75  for  a  12-hr. 
day.  The  materials  and  labor  give  a  cost  of  a  single  Hue  of  fence 
per  mile  of  $125,  which  is  quite  low. 
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The  poet  holes  are  dug  with  post  hole  augers,  the  holea  being 
6  Ins.  in  diameter  and  2  y^  ft.  deep.  In  the  soil  that  occurs  along 
the  river,  one  man  with  a  6-in.  auger,  working  12  hrs.,  will  dig  on 
an  average  100  holes.  This  means  a  cost  of  1%  cts.  for  labor  for 
digging  a  hole,  and,  as  there  are  440  holes  to  a  mile  of  fence,  the 
cost  of  digging  the  holes  per  mile  will  aggregate  $7.70. 

From  each  hole  is  excavated  %  cu.  ft.  of  earth,  and,  with  a  6-ln. 
auger  digging  to  a  depth  of  2^  ft.,  the  cost  of  excavating  a  cubic 
yard  of  earth  is  94%   cts. 

Assuming  that  for  a  10-hr.  day  a  man  would  do  proportionally 
the  same  amount  of  work,  with  wages  at  $1.50  per  diem,  we  then 
have  84  holes  dug  in  a  day,  making  a  cost  of  1.8  cts.  per  hole,  and 
cost  per  mile  of  $7.92.  With  the  national  government  enforcing  the 
8-hr.  law  on  the  levee  construction  that  is  to  be  done  under  United 
States  engineers,  the  number  of  holes  dug  a  day  may  be  decreased. 

Cost  of  Digging  Post  and  Pole  Holes.* — A  post  hole  digger  may  be 
termed  a  tool  that  does  Its  digging  by  being  driven  into  the  ground, 
and,  as  it  loosens  the  earth,  picks  it  up  so  it  can  be  taken  out  of 
the  hole. 

An  auger  is  not  driven  into  the  ground  like  a  digger,  but  is  forced 
down  into  the  ground  by  a  man  pressing. on  It,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  turns  it  as  a  carpenter  does  an  auger  in  boring  a  hole 
through  wood. 

When  digging  a  hole  with  a  shovel  and  bar,  it  is  seldom  less  than 
12-in.  wide  at  the  top,  but  it  loses  about  one-third  of  its  diameter 
as  it  is  taken  down,  when  the  holes  are  not  over  3  ft.  deep.  This  is 
due  to  thfe  fact  that  the  shovel  used  for  this  purpose  cannot  be 
worked  in  a  smaller  hole.  Time  is  lost  in  hard  ground  by  having  to 
change  from  the  shovel  to  the  bar,  as  It  is  necessary  to  use  the 
latter  to  loosen  the  earth. 

We  are  enabled  to  give  a  record  of  digging  some  post  holes  by 
hand  with  the  bar  and  ordinary  long  handled  shovel.  The  fence 
posts  were  7%  ft.  long,  2V2  ft.  being  put  into  the  ground.  The 
diameter  of  the  post  was  6  ins.  The  soil  was  a  red  clay.  The  holes 
being  2%  ft.  deep,  were.  12  ins.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but  averaged 
10  Ins.  This  made  1%  cu.  ft.  of  excavation  for  each  hole.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  laborers  were  $1.80  for  a  10-hr.  day.  A  man  dug 
40  of  these  holes  per  day,  thus  excavating  about  2  cu.  yda  of  earth 
each  day.  This  made  a  cost  of  3  %  cts.  per  post  hole  dug,  and  a  cost 
of  75  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation.  With  440  post  holes  to  a  mile 
of  fences,  posts  being  on  12-ft  centers;  this  cost  per  post  gives 
.«  cost  per  mile  of  $16.50. 

A  comparison  of  this  with  the  cost  of  similar  work  done  with  an 
auger  will  no  doubt  be  of  Interest  In  Engineering-Contracting  for 
Aug.  28,  1907,  page  133,  are  given  some  costs  of  digging  post  holes 
with  an  auger.  On  that  job  5-in.  posts  were  used,  and  the  holes 
were  dug  with  a  6-in.  auger,  the  holes  being  2%  ft.  deep.  Only 
%  cuj  ft  of  earth  was  thus  excavated  from  the  hole,  as  compared 
to  1%  cu.  ft  •  One  man  In  a  10-hr.  day  with  wages  at  |1.75,  dlg- 
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glng  84  holes,  made  a  cost  of  1.8  cts.  per  hole,  or  a  cost  per  mile, 
440  holes,  of  $7.92.  Thus  it  Is  seen  that  with  a  higher  wage  the  cost 
was  more  than  50%  less,  which  needs  no  comment  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  patent  digger  and  auger. 

Another  example  of  the  cost  of  digging  holes  by  hand  was  in 
making  holes  for  some  12-In.  steel  channels  that  were  to  be  used 
as  the  posts  for  a  large  storage  bin  for  coaL  The  12-in.  channels 
were  24  ft.  long,  and  4  ft.  of  them  were  to  be  burled  In  the 
ground,  embedded  in  concrete.  For  this  reason  the  holes  were 
made  2  ft  in  diameter  and  4  ft.   deep. 

The  tools  used  in  digging  tb«  holes  wera  a  digging  bar,  a 
shovel  and  a  sjKJon.  The  hole*  were  kept  2  ft.  diameter  to 
the  bottom,  the  spoon  allowing,  this  to  bfli  done.  From  each 
hole  12%  cu.  ft.  was  excavated.  One  man  ^ug  3  holes  of  this 
kind  a  day.  The  ^ound  was  fi  stiff  clay,  and  all  of  It  had 
to  be  loosened  with  the  bar.  With  wages  at  «|1.50  per  lO-hr.  day 
the  cost  per  holfe  waJB  50  cts.  In  ^a  day  a  malt  excavated  1.39  cu. 
yda  of  earth,  which  made  a  cost  per  cu.  yd.  oi  $1.08.  Some  of  the 
patented  diggers  are  adapted  to  this  work  and  would  no  doubt 
have  reduced  this  cost. 

Cost  of  Digging  600  Trolley  Pole  Holes.* — Holes  for  trolley  poles 
are  generally  dug  by  hand.  Under  most  specifications  they  are  not 
paid  for  by  the  hole,  but  are  included  in  the  price  of  other  line 
work.  For  this  reason  few  records  of  the  cost  at  digging  these  holes 
have  been  kept.  Poles  used  in  large  cities  are  generally  of  iron,  and 
embedded  in  concrete,  while  those  used  In  the  stfialler  towns  and  on 
suburban  roads  are  of  timber.  A  different  six»  bole  is  needed  for 
each  kind,  so  the  cost  of  the  holes  varies  soniei6b4t. 

In  this  article  we  will  give  the  cost  of  diggfii|f  more  than  600 
holes  for  trolley  poles  on  a  suburban  line.  The  overhead  construc- 
tion was  of  two  kinds,  span  wire  which  needs  a  pole  on  each  side 
of  the  track,  and  single  poles  with  a  bracket  to  hold  the  trolley  wire. 
This  divided  the  work  into  two  groups,  and  the  span  wire  construc- 
tion was  further  divided  into  double  and  single  track  work.  The 
class  of  material  in  which  the  holes  were  dug,  as  well  as  the  size 
of  the  butt  of  the  pole,  made  additional  division  of  the  work.  The 
cost  of  the  work  will  be  sriven  under  five  groups. 

A  10-hr.  day  was  worked  and  the  foreman  was  paid  $3.00  per  day 
and  the  laborers  $1.50.  The  work  was  done  during  the  months  of 
February  to  July.  The  gang  of  men  worked  at  digging  the  holes, 
raising  the  poles,  and  other  overhead  work  during  this  period  of 
time,  but  the  cost  of  each  item  of  work  was  kept  separate.  In  dig- 
ging the  holes,  the  tools  that  the  men  used  were :  A  digging  bar, 
see  Fig.  1  ;  a  round  point  shovel,  see  Fig.  2,  and  a  spoon,  see  Fig. 
3.  The  length  of  the  handles  on  these  was  8  ft  The  holes  were 
spaced  as  follows :  For  span  construction  on  tangents,  the  poles 
were  110  ft.  apart  On  12°  curves  or  less  they  are  from  80  to  110  ft. 
apart,  while  on  cur%'es  of  150  ft  radius  or  less  they  were  spaced 
from  40  to  50  ft.  apart 
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cQrpup  I.^ln  this  lot  82  holes  were  dug.  It  was  for  span  con- 
stn^9tion  of  4,775  ft.  of  double  track.  The  poles  were  from  12  to  15, 
ins.  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  so  the  holes  were  dug  about  2  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  depth  of  the  hole  was  governed  by  the  specifications, 
which  called  for  all  holes  to  be  6  ft.  deep,  this  depth  to  be  in  the 
natural  ground.  Hence,  where  there  was  an  embankment,  the  hole 
had  to  be  as  much  deeper  than  6  ft.  as  the  height  of  the  embank- 
ment was  above  the  natural  ground  at  the  place  where  the  pole 
was  to  be  planted. 


Fj(j.l 


MejZ. 


% 


Ficf5. 


This  is  an  Instance  of  where  conditions  surrounding  work  may 
change,  yet  speciflcations  are  not  changed  to  suit  the  new  conditions. 
When  these  specifications  were  first  drawn,  all  the  poles  on  subur- 
ban lines  of  the  company  in  question  were  not  placed  equi-distant 
from  the  center  line  of  the  track.  In  cuts  they  were  so  spaced,  but, 
wherever  embankments  occurred,  longer  poles  were  used,  as  the 
poles  were  placed  outside  of  the  toe  of  the  slope  of  the  embank- 
ment. This  prevented  having  the  poles  in  line,  which  made  the  line 
of  poles  appear  unsightly,  and  it  also  added  to  the  length  of  the 
span  wire.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  arrangement  of  poles 
was  changed  and  they  were  set  equi-distant  from  the  center  line 
on  the.  embankment  as  well  as  in  the  cut.  Under  these  circum- 
stances where  the  embankments  had  settled  and  were  made  of  good 
material,  there  was  no  need  of  making  the  holes  more  than  6  ft., 
but,  as  the  specifications  called  for  a  greater  depth,  the  holes  wera 
so  dug.     They  varied  from  6  to  12  ft.  deep.     In  this  group  40  pel* 
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holes  were  dug  6  ft.  deep,  the  rest  being  from  9  to  12  ft,  30  holes 
being  of  the  last  named  d«pth.  The  roadbed  on  this  section  was  all 
embankment,  made  of  cinders  and  slag  from  a  steel  plant.  In  dig- 
ging the  30  deepest  holes  the  cinders  and  slag  kept  running  Into  the 
boles,  causing  about  three  to  four  times  as  much  material  to  be 
excavated  as  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  from  the  hole.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  doubled  the  yardage  excavated  from  the  8?  holes. 
In  order  to  brace  the  poles  under  ground,  an  8-ft.   second-hand 
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sawed  tie  was  cyt  into  two  pieces,  one  3  ft.  long  and  the  other  5  ft. 
long,  and  placed  as  shown  In  Fig.  4.  The  short  piece  was  put  in 
the  bottom  of  th^  hole  and  the  lajge  pieces  at  the  top.  This  also 
increased  the  amount  of  material  that  was  taken  from  the  holes. 
This  extra  material  averaged  4  cu.  ft.  for  each  hole,  and  the  con- 
tractor was  paid  extra  for  this  work.  When  holes  were  dug  of  a 
greater  depth  than  the  length  of  the  shovel  handle,  a  foot  or  more 
of  earth  was  dug  out  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the 
hole,  and  the  workman  stood  in  this  depression,  thus  allowing  him 
readily  to  reach  with  his  shovel  and  spoon  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  .^,      , 

The  cost  of  digging  the  82  holes  was; 

Foreman , $   27.90  a 

Laborers 95.25  j- 

Total .$123.15-     .     >•. 
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'TPhii  telt  Cost  ^ai  tlis  follows  : 

•■'•'■•*-■  ^•'"  ■"■>  '  TPerlctliyd.  Perhole. 

Foreman     ?0.13  $0.34 

Laborers    0.47  1.16 

Total $0.60  $1.50 

The  high  cost  was  due  to  the  cinders  as  previously  explained. 

The  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  double  track  for  the  hole  digging  was 
2.6   cts. 

Group  II. — All  of  these  holes,  88  In  number,  were  6  ft  deep. 
The  poles  were  a  little  heavier  than  those  in  Group  I,  so  the  holes 
were  2'^  ft.  in  diameter.  Each  hole  had  28  cu.  ft.  of  earth  in  it, 
thus  making  91  cu.  yds.  for  all  the  holes.  This  was  the  first  work 
done,  and  the  men  were  not  accustomed  to  handling  their  long 
handled  shovels. 

The  cost  of  digging  the  holes  was : 

Foreman    ;. $  23.10 

Laborers 83.10 

•    Total $106.10 

This  gave  a  unit  cost  of  the  following : 

Per  cu.  yd.     Per  hole. 

Foreman     i. $0.25  $0.27 

Laborers    1 0.9l  0.94 

Total    ....-....: $1.16  $1.21 

As  there  was  4,590  lin.  ft.  of  double  track,  the  cost  of  digging 
holes  per  lineal  foot  was  2.3  cts. 

Group  III. — This  was  span  wire  construction  for  single  track 
work,  there  being  17,160  lin.  ft.  of  track.  In  all  320  pole  holes  were 
dug.  The  holes  averaged  3%  ft.  in  diameter,  and  were  from  6  ft. 
to  12  ft.  deep.  About  20%  were  deeper  than  6  ft,  10%  being  8  or  9 
ft.  deep,  and  10%  from  10  to  12  ft.  deep.  From  the  holes  510  cu. 
yds  of  earth  were  excavated,  being  1.6  cu.  yds.  as  an  average  from 
each  hole.  This  large  size  hole  was  needed  because  the  poles  were 
extremely  large  In  diameter  and  heavy — much  larger  than  they 
were  needed.  This,  too,  was  owing  to  the  specifications,  which  stated 
the  smallest  size  in  diameter  that  would  be  accepted,  but  failed  to 
state  the  largest  dimensions  that  would  be  taken.  Some  of  the  poles 
furnished  by  the  timber  contractor  were  3  ft.  or  more  in  diameter 
at  the  butt  This  not  only  added  to  the  cost  of  digging  the  holes, 
but  also  to  the  setting  of  the  poles,-  and  other  details  of  the  work. 
Special  eye  bolts  had  to  be  made  for  a  large  number  of  the  poles, 
and  some  longer  crossarms  had  to  be  obtained  to  carry  the  feed 
wires. 

Ten  of  the  6-ft.  holes  were  dug  In  quicksand.  These  gave  some 
trouble,  and  additional  expense.  An  expedient  used  In  digging  these 
holes  was  to  take  a  barrel,  and,  after  knocking  the  two  heads  out  of 
it,  to  put  it  in  the  hole.  Then  all  the  excavation  was  done  from 
within  the  barrel,  sinking  It  as  the  hole  was  dug.  Thus  the  sides 
of  the  hole  were  sheathed,  and  by  means  of  a  hand  pump  the  water 
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was  k^t  out  while  the  digging  was  going  on.  If  the  quicksand 
occurs  for  a  greater  dopth  than  the  height  of  one  barrel,  a  second 
barrel  should  be  used  on  top  of  the  first-  This  second  one  should  be 
a  little  larger  than  the  first,  so  it  will  go  down  around  the  lower 
one.     The  pole  must  be  raised  in  such  a  hole  as  soon  as  it  is  dug. 

The  total  cost  of  digging  the  320  hole?  W3a  as  XoUows; 

Foreman .$     TT.SO. 

Laborers    349.3i^ j 

Total     J427.15 

This  gave  the   following  unit  cost : 

Pei'cu.yd;  Pferhole. 

Foreman. %0.ii  .  .  10.24 

Laborers     ., 0.68...  1.09 

Total ; .,   $0.81 ...     11.33      . 

The  cost  per  lin^  foot  of  single  track  for  the  hole  digging  was 

2.5    CtS.  -         :    .    .-      W       .:     ..:,.     .-.-.,     .,,:.:, 

Group  IT. — This  was  for  2,188  lin.  ft.  of  single  track,  a  branch  of 
the  other  line.  The  curves  were  sharper,  hence  the  poles  on  the 
cur\-es  were  closer  than  on  the  main  line.  The  poles  were  all  less 
than  20  ins.  in  diameter,  so  the  holes  were  made  2  ft.  in  diameter. 
There  were  64  i)oles,  and  only  a  few  of  the  holes  were  deeper  than 
6  ft.  About  19  cu.  ft.  were  excavated  from  each  hole,  no  under- 
ground braces  being  used.  This  imade  45  cu.  yda  excavated  from 
the  64  holes.     The  cost  of  digging  the  holes  was:  ;,• 

Foreman    $  9.00 

Laborers    40.50 

Total     ....,,.. $49.50 

The  unit  cost  was  as  follows : 

Foreman     

Laborers .■ 


Total |1<10  10.79 

The  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  single  track  for  the  digging  was 
2.2  cts. 

Group  V. — This  was  side  pole  construction  for  single  track,  using 
a  bracket  made  of  pipe,  on  the  pole.  There  were  5,700  lin.  ft.  of 
this  construction,  the  poles  being  spaced  about  80  ft.  apart.  Only  a 
few  of  the  holes  were  deeper  than  6  ft.,  but,  as  the  poles  were  large, 
the  holes  were  ZVi  ft.  in  diameter.  The  bracing  blocks  were  used 
for  these  poles.  An  average  of  36  cu.  ft.  was  excavated  from  each 
hole,  and,  as  there  were  69  boles,  92  cu.  yds.  were  excavated. 

The  cost  of  digging  the  holes  was: 

Foreman    ?12.00 

LalK)rer* 54.00  '    ' 

Total     JuCi.  ^i,  -Triiji.  ,««»Jo*rt*iM>i>>-vt»^f  ftft^fta  • 
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This  gives  a  unit  cost  of: 


Poreman 
Laborers 


T  cu.  yd. 

Per  hole. 

$0.13 

$0.18 

0.59 

0.78 

Total     10.72  $0.96 

The  cost  per  lln.  ft.  of  single  track  was  1.2  cts. 
A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  each  group  Is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  also  the  average  cost  for  the  entire  job : 

Cost  per  Cost  per         Cost  per  lin.  ft. 

hole.  cu.  yd.  Double  track.  Single  track. 

Group  I     $1.50  $0.60  $0,026 

Group  II 1.21  1.16  0.023 

Group  III 1.33  0.81  $o'.625 

Group  IV    0.79  1.10  0.022 

Group  V    0.96  0.72  0  012 

Average    1.24  0.82  0.0245  0.0235* 


•Bracket  construction    (Group  V)"  lett'out  of  this  average. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  per  hole  varied  directly  with  the 
size  of  the  hole.  Adding  to  the  diameter  and  the  depth  increased 
the  cost.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard  was  high  when  the  hole  was  small 
and  low  when  the  hole  was  large.  The  cost  per  lineal  foot  for  span 
wire  construction  varied  but  little.  Naturally  the  single  track  was 
about  tlie  same  as  double  track. 

Weight  of  Ashes,  Garbage,  Etc.*— In  the  Tran.sactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  April  there  is  a  valuable 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  de  B.  Parsons,  entitled  "Disposal  of  Municipal 
Refuse  and  Rubbish  Incineration."  From  that  paper  we  have  ab- 
stracted data  that  may  be  of  use  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Parsons  gives  the  following  as  average  weights  per  cubic 
yard  : 

Lbs.  per  cu.  yd. 

jRubblsh  (paper,  rags,  old  furniture,  etc.) 200    . 

Street    sweepings 850 

Garbage 1,150 

Ashes    1,350 

The  weight  of  ashes  varies  from  1,200  lbs.  to  1,500  lbs.  per  cu.  yd. 
Ordinary  household  ashes  contain  about  15%  of  unburned  coal;  but 
steam-ash  averages  about  24%  to  30%  coal,  the  lower  figure  being 
for  bituminous,  and  the  higher  figure  for  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Parsons  states  that  the  mixed  ash  collections ,  friton  >Jf)8W 
York  City  contains  30%  to  35%  combustible  matter.  -,,   ,,■..■>, 

Rubbish,  as  ordinarily  piled  In  carts,  or  without  extra  packing, 
weighs  130  lbs.  to  225  lbs.  per  cu.  yd.  In  Boston  it  averages  202 
lbs.  per  cu.  yd. ;    In  New  York  It  averages  about  140  lbs. 

The  weight  of  street  sweepings  ranges  from  800  lbs.  to  1,400  lbs. 
per  cu.  yd.,  depending  upon  the  dryness  of  the  weather  and  the  tlm« 
of  collection. 
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A  large  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Parsons  showing  the  average  per 
capita  weights  of  city  refuse  collected  in  different  cities.  From  that 
table  the  following  was  deduced,  showing  the  average  collection  of 
refuse  per  capita  per  day : 

Lbs.  per  day. 

Garbage     0.53 

Street  sweepings   0.50 

Ashes    2.23 

Rubbish 0.21 

Total  per  capita 3.47 

Cost  of  Garbage  Reduction  and  Collection  at  Cleveland,  O.* — The 
city  of  Cleveland.  O.,  owns  and  operates  its  own  garbage  collection 
and  reduction  plant  This  plant  had  cost  the  city  on  Dec  31,  1906, 
a  total  sum  of  (181,307,  divided  as  follows: 

Reduction  plant   (IncL   $15,000  bldgit:) $146,297 

Collection  plant : 35,010 

Total     $181,307 

In  acquiring  the  plant  the  city  has  assumed  a  debt  of  $153,000  in 
bonds,  the  interest  on  which  ia  paid  by  the  city  out  of  general  funds. 
The  reduction  plant  includes  50  acres  ($25,000). 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  collected  and  treated  by  the  Cty 
plant  69,872.000  lbs.,  or  34,891  tons  of  garbage.  The  cost  of  this 
collection  and  treatment  is  given  in  detail  In  a  report  presented  to 
the  Cleveland  City  Council  by  the  Board  of  Public  Service.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Springbom,  President.  Mr.  Springbom  has  furnished  us  a  copy 
of  this  report  for  examination,  and  from  it  we  have  taken  the 
statistics  given  above. 

The  figures  of  most  value  and  Interest,  however,  are  those  show- 
ing by  items  the  income  and  the  operating  expenses  of  the  plant 
for  the  last  calendar  year.  These  figures  are  of  value  particularly 
because  they  give  us  specific  costs  of  collecting  and  of  treating 
garbage  by  the  reduction  process  with  a  well  managed  and  reason- 
ably well  designed  and  equipped  plant.  Prices  of  supplies  and 
wages  of  labor  are  not  given  and  various  other  imi>ortant  data  are 
omitted. 

We  give  in  Table  I  the  itemized  operating  expenses  for  collecting 
and  reducing  34,891  tons  of  garbage  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1906.  The 
totals  are  as  they  are  given  in  the  report,  but  the  several  items  have 
been  extended  by  us  to  give  the  unit  costs  as  well  as  the  totals.  It 
may  be  noted  also  that  the  totals  are  given  separately  in  the  rei)ort 
for  the  two  half-year  periods,  Jan.  1  to  June  30  and  July  1  to 
Dec.  31 ;  we  have  not  made  this  separation.  The  figures  given  are 
the  actual  costs  of  collecting  and  reducing  the  garbage ;  these  costs 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

;    ,    ^.  .    ';..ii^-.j;;    .:;;.,.«(   -yi  .  Per  ton. 

Collection    $2,127 

Reduction,  per  ton....... -. 2.385 

Extraordinary   expenses 0.253 

Total $4,765 

*EngineeTintf-Contracting,  May  2,  1907. 
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This  total,  it  is  to  be  noted,  does  not  Include  Interest  on  the  bonds, 
which  at  4%  would  be  $6,200,  or  nearly  18  cts.  per  ton  of  garbage 
handled;  nor  does  it  include  any  charge  for  general  administration 
expenses,  a  wholly  indeterminate  sum.  Adding  the  interest  charges 
brings  the  total  cost  per  ton  to  $4,945. 

The  net  cost  to  the  city  of  collection  and  reduction  is  of  course 
a  less  amount  since  the  reduction  process  preserves  the  grease  and 
other  salable  products,  which  are  disposed  of  and  constitute  a  source 

Table  I. — Itemized   Cost^  9P  pp^i^TiNG  Garbage  Collection  and 

"•'1'  '■?->  Reduction  Plant  at  ClevblanDj  O. 

,30et  .1; 

Total.        Per  ton. 

Labor  at  plant $   43,732  $1,254 

Coal    at    plant 19,980  0.572 

Superintendence   and    clerk....... ..        3,363  0.096 

Repairs  and  renewals 4,763  0.136 

Press    cloths    .......•.;;..•:.■.•.';:;.■.•;.•.■:• -2,565  0.073 

Insurance    ;.  .tM^ ':  .v.  .;•..;:■;.:■  -     288  0.008 

Office  supplies 146  0.004 

Oil,    waste,    light,    water,    etc 5,113  0.146 

Press  racks    806  0.023 

Taxes    346  0.009 

Commission,    analysis,    etc 826  0.023 

Freight,   purchase  dead  animals 1,455  0.041 

Total    reduction    expenses $  83,383         $2,385 

Labor,    teamster,    etc 43,829  1.256 

Feed     10,991  0.315 

Freight  on  garbage 5,285  0.151 

Superintendence    and   clerk 2,870  0.082 

Shoeing,    etc , 2,431  0.069 

Harness  repairs  and  renewals 1,204  0.034 

Painting  s^arbage   cars 919  0.026 

Repair  cars  and  wagons. 4,280  0.123 

Rent  and   taxes 473  0.014 

Insurance 450  0.012 

on,  light,  telephone,  etc 1,601  0.045 

Total  collection  expenses $74,334         $2,127 

AiKMtlhg' •• 150  0.004 

Loss  of   horses 1,473  0.042      ,,j 

Depreciation  reduction  plant,  at  10% 3,382  0.097 

Depreciation   collection  plant,   at  10%...  '8,351  0.095 

Depreciation  new  reduction   equipment..  536  0.015 

Total  extraordinary  expenses $     8,892         $0,253 

Grand   total   operating  expenses $166,609         $4,765 

of  income  which  is  credited  against  operating  expenses.  There  are 
also  at  Cleveland  minor  sources  of  income.  The  report  mentioned 
above  summarizes  the  income  account  as  follows: 

Product  sold  •• I  96.351 

Inventory    of   product »,694 

Sale  of  raw  material 354 

Rents. 127 

Miscellaneous  revenue   l,4o6  -^_.*_ 

Total    income , $106,991 
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We  have  then  the  foUowing  net  cost  to  the  city  of  treating  one  ton 
of  grarbage: 

Total  cost  of  disposal,  per  ton J4.945 

Total   income  from  operation,  per  ton 3.07 

Net  cost  of  disposal,  per  ton 11.876 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  1  that  the  total  cost  of  re- 
duction proper  was  |2.385  per  ton,  not  including  depreciation  and 
Interest  on  cost.  Adding  these  two  items  we  get  a  cost  of  about 
12.62  per  ton,  so  that  the  Income  for  operation  gives  a  profit  on  re- 
duction alone  of  45  cts.  per  ton.  These  figures  are  significant,  not  as 
specific  guides  as  to  the  cost  and  profit  of  reduction,  but  as  indi- 
cating that  the  reduction  process  of  garbage  disposal  may  be  made 
self-supporting. 

The  income  from  operation  comes  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  product. 
The  nature  and  amount  of  this  product  are  indicated  by  Table  II, 
rearranged  from  figures  glVen  in  the  report.  In  addition  to  the 
character  and  quantities  of  materials  produced  for  sale  the  table 
shows  the  prices  fetched  by  these  materials  in  the  market.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  amount,  oj^^grease  per  ton  of  garbage 
treated  was  61.05  lbs.,  or  3.06%.  r 

In  considering  the  figures  given  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
they  are  a  record  of  an  individual  case.  They  are  interesting  as 
being  almost  the  first  and  certainly  the  most  complete  published 
figures  of  the  cost  of  garbage  disposal  by  reduction,  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  been  given. 

Tablb  II. — Showinq  Charactkr  and  Valttb  of  Salable 
Product    tnoM    Clbvkland,    O.,    Garbage 
Reduction  Plant. 
Article. 

Grease,    2,140,S«0    lbs. >41,940 

T)ry    tankage,    6,282,500    lbs. 13,724 

Pressed   tankage,    2,315,400    lbs. 2,564 

Hair    87 

Tails 45 

Hides     .;.  ,..-^, 1,493 


Tftft^lti' 


V'-     Total    ,  £. ...:.. $59,853 


Cost    of    Garbage    Disposal,    Milwaukee. — Mr.    Rudoph    Hering    is 
authority  for  the  following  data.     The  weight  of  garbage  is : 

Per  cu.  yd.,      ' 
lbs. 

Ashes  and   rubbish  mixed 1,040 

Dry  manure    970 

Clear    ashes    1,210 

Rubbish  alone    650 

A  horse  produces   22   lbs.   of  manure  daily. 
-■^;In  1906   the  city  had  a  population  of  350,000.     The  garbage  col- 
lected was  48,400   loads,  or   38,500  tons,  of  which   35,300  tons  were 
burned   in   a  furnace.      It    required   160   lbs.    of  coal   to   burn   a  ton 
Of  garbage,  coal  costing  $3.80  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  1.9  eta. 
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per  ton   of  garbage.     There  sItq  ^'\6nW'6f  i'esldual  ash  from   each 
150  tons  of  garbage. 

The  cost  per  ton  in  1906  was: 

Per  ton. 

Collection     ?1.66 

Operating  hoist 0.10 

Operating  furnace   1.24 

Burial     0.01 

Total     $3.01 

Ms  The  cost  of  the  crematory  plant  was  approximately  as  follows  tib 

■'•"         Buildings      .  . .  ; '. ., $16,795         'ja 

■Di...      Steel    trestles *...,.)<!«. m».#>j4<- 3,510     -,b., 

Hoists 2,900       ,, 

Engines  and  dynamos 4,113       '■ '^ 

■''■>•'■     Pump ..  ^... ■■:'■,'. :j.\iVil-- 494 

.ii  Chimney    (150  ft.  hlgh>'...K,  .>,.,«.'♦(. 6,399      ,   r 

Three    furnaces 27,750 

Patent  rights 12,500 

Total     $74,461 

Garbage  Incineration,  San  Francisco.— The  garbage  is  cremated 
by  a  private  company  for  20  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  garbage  being  deliv- 
ered by  the  city  at  the  plant.  The  plant  was  built  in  1897  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000,  and  handles  650  cu.  yds.,  or  about  260  tons  per  dajr, 
which  Is  less  than  half  Its  capacity  as  no  force  works  nights. 

The  following  gang  works  11  hrs.  (iQ^lMOl,^,      ^     ,,  .     ,.  f"'' 

1  foreman    •. •-. .%  2.50 

1  office    man ,....,„...,.*•.„.,,., ,^....^5 .     2,50 

1  night  man 2.50 

5  firemen,  at  $1.75 '. 8.75 

5  firemen-helpers,    at    $1.50.. 7.50 

10  men  on  garbage  floor,  at  $1.625 16.25 

Total    . . ... . .-. . . . . ... . . . .;, , ,  V-'-^  • •  •  •  •  $40?00 

This  labor  Is  equivalent  to  6  cts.  per  cu.  $'d.',  or  15  cts.  per  ton, 
but  does  not  include  the  disposal  of  the  ash  and  clinker.  There  were 
169,200  cu.  yds.  of  garbage  burned  in  1899. 

Cost  of  Removing  Ashes. — The  average  cost  of  removing  ashes, 
exclusive  of  dump  maintenance,  at  Rochester,  N.  T.,  in  1906,  was 
$0,353  per  cu.  yd.  The  average  weight  of  a  cubic  yard  of  ashes  was 
921  lbs.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  dumps,  ashes,  scrapings 
and  sweepings  was  $0.1073  per  team  load.  A  team  load  weighed 
3,683  lbs.,  the  average  weight  of  the  wagon  being  2,100  Iba 

Cost  of  Tile  Drains. — Clay  tiles  for  drainage  purposes  are  usually 
round  in  section,  and  are  usually  made  in  1-ft.  lengths.  In  soil  that 
can  be  spaded,  a  special  ditching  spade  should  be  used.  The  blade 
of  this  type  of  spade  is  narrow  and  very  long  (18  Ins.),  and 
strongly  curved  forward  to  give  greater  stiffness.  With  such  a 
spade,  a  trench  5  ft.  deep,  and  not  more  than  15  ins.  wide  at  the 
top,  can  be  dug.  Trenches  3  ft.  deep  are  10  to  12  ins.  wide  on  top, 
and  are  taken  out  in  two  spadings,  or  benches.  The  bottoms  of  the 
trenches  are  shaped  so  as  to  fit  the  tile,  by  using  a  tile  hoe  ol-  ttcottp 
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of  proper  shape,  different  widths  being  used  for  different  sixes  of 
tile.  The  tiles  are  laid  by  a  man  standing  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  using  a  tile  hook  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  tiles  in  the 
trench.  The  trench  is  backfilled  bjr  a  team  dragging  a  plow  pro^ 
vided  with  a  long  evener,  so  that  there  is  one  horse  on  each  side  of 
the  trench.  >      .;.      ..i^.h 

Mr.  C.  G.  ElUott  gives  the  following  as  th«  actual i«ott -<ie 
ing  an   80-acre  farm  in  llHnolst  li*  '<'">^ 


Size. 

Lin. 

Depth, 

Tile, 

Laying, 

Total, 

ins. 

ft. 

ft. 

cts. 

eta. 

cts. 

Total. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

7,030 

8,280 

850 

2,700 

'     1,000 

80  acres. 

3 

3^ 
4 
5 
5 

at  $11.43 

1.32 
2.66 
3.06 
4.66 
6.66 

per  acre; 

2.00 
•    -  WM> 

S.72 

3.32 
4.00 
5.42 
7.66 
9.72 

$233.40 
331.20 

46.07 
206.82 

97.20 

Total 

$914.69 

The  cofit  of  "laying,"  as  above  given,  includeis  the  cost  o£  digging 
the  trench,  laying  the  pipe  and  backfilling.  The  men  were  paid  $2  a 
day.  be!ng  skilled  diggers  and  tile  fctyera  The  soil  was  a  black 
loam  2%  ft.  thick,  under  which  was  a  yellow  clay  subsoiL 

For  tile  up  to  6  ins.  diameter,  Elliott  estimates  IV^cts.  per  lin. 
ft  for  labor  of  trenching  S  ft.  deep  infl  laSrlng-'the  lile ;  ftnd'^o 
allows  6.3  ct  per  lin.  fL  for  backfilling.  -  ■  •  O 

The  manufacturers  of  tile  do  not  have  uniform  list  prices  froiA 
which  discounts  are  given.  The  following  net  prices  are  quoted 
(1905)   for  New  York  deliverj-  in  carload  lots: 


Size  of  drain  tile,  in^ 
,  2........ ,... 

2%. 

Weight, 

IbSwper  ft. 

3 

4 

5 

7 

9 

12 

19 
28 
40 

Net  price  per 

ft,  cts. 
1.45 

1.72 

i^.w.::.  ..::.. 

4                                  

2.18 
3.04 

5 

6 

g 

10 

3.93 

6.38 

8.20 

14.50 

12 

18.80 

Tile  drains  are  frequently  used  for  road  drainage.  In  such  cases 
the  trench  is  usually  filled  part  way  up  with  broken  stone  or  gravel, 
the  cost  of  which  must  be  included  in  the  bidding  price  per  lin.  ft 
of  drain.  Tile  collars  to  be  used  at  joints  are  occasionally  specified, 
but  they  are  of  questionable  value,  and  are  rarely  used  in  land 
drainage.  On  roadwork  done  by  the  author,  the  cost  of  laying  4-in. 
tile  in  a  trench  was  V4  ct  per  lin.  ft.  exclusive  of  digging  the  trencB 
and  filling  with  gravel.  The  man  laying  tile  received  16  eta  per  hSe\ 
and  he  averaged  640  ft.  laid  per  10-hr.  day.  ■  f's 

In  New  Jersej-  roadwork,  where  tile  drains  are  used,  the  4-in.  tfles 
are  frequently  specified  to  be  laid  on  a  1-in.  yellow  pine  plank,  6  ina 
Wide,  in  a  trench  2  tt  deep.  If  plank  costs  $20  per  M  delivered  this 
Itein   adds   1    ct.    per   lin.   ft.     The  average   bidding  price   in   New 
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Jersey   has   been   about    12    cts.   per   lin.   ft.    for   a    4-in.   tile   drain 
complete. 

Weight  of  Drain  Tile.— Porous  or  farm  tile  laid  3  or  4  ft.  deep  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  roadway  is  the  best  method  of  securing 
underdralnage  for  highways.  Tile  may  be  had  from  3  to  30  ins.  in 
diameter.  The  smaller  sizes  are  usually  1  ft.  long  and  the  larger 
sizes  are  2  ©r  2%  ft.  long.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
weight  per  foot  and  the  average  carload  for  various  sizes  of  tile : 

.Jl  .fiUiiWjlRoD- —  Weight  Av.  carload. 

!,/!        .vi.riv>-i  per  ft,  lbs.       ,    No.  pieces. 

4-in.    tlle» 6                          6.500 

5-in.    tile 8                         5,000 

6-In.    tile 11                         4,000 

7-ln.    tile 14                           3,000 

8-in.    tile 18                         1,200 

10-in.    tile -. 25                             800 

12-in.    tile "..V.. 33                              500 

14-ln.    tile ^,-.  43                             400 

15-in.   tile.... .■.■;:.■;;:.■:....        50  300 

,        16-ln.    tile .j..^ 53  •      ,..  »       250 

yntu.    i8.jn_    tlle...;;ntw'>n«.-.iVV.'?. .  70      5"r£ol    ■$       gOO 

20-ln.    tile .......  83  166 

22-in.    tile 100  160 

24-in.    tile 112  150 

30-in.    tile 192  «5 

..'1,'   ■■ 

Prices  of  Tile  Drains  in  Place.* — Table  ni  was  compiled  by  Mr. 
George  M.  Thomson,  County  Surveyor  of  Green  County,  Iowa,  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  estimates  on  county  ditches.  Mr.  Thomson 
writes  us  that  the  table  agrees  very  closely  with  bids  received  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  for  doing  such  work  in  Greene  County.  The 
prices  given" In  the  table  are  for  excavating  the  trench,  laying  the  tile 
and  refilling  the  trench.  The  prices  given  are  per  foot  deep  and  rod 
long.  For  Instance,  suppose  the  drain  is  to  be  7.15  ft  deep  and  is 
to  be  laid  with  12-in.  tile.  In  the  column  under  7  ft  and  opposite 
12  ins.  w^ill  be  found  40  cts.,  the  price  per  foot  deep;  then  7.15  X  40 
=  $2.86,  the  price  per  rod  for  12-in.  tile  laid  7.15  ft  deep. 

Cost  of  Digging  a  Trench  and  Laying  Tile  Draln.f — In  laying  some 
tiles  for  the  drainage  of  a  wagon  road  a  trench  2  ft  wide  on  the 
top  and  1  ft.  on  the  bottom,  with  an  average  depth  of  3  ft,  was 
excavated.  The  tiles  used  were  4-ln.  and  8-in.  They  were  laid  In 
the  trench  and  broken  stone  placed  around  them,  and  over  them, 
before  backfilling  the  trench.  This  allows  the  water  to  enter  the 
tiles  much  easier  than  when  dirt  Is  put  around  them.  In  all,  7,500 
lln.  ft.  of  trench  was  dug. 

There  were  excavated  1,250  cu.  yds.  from  the  trench,  75  cu.  yds. 
being  rock.  The  rock  was  all  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  some- 
times running  across  the  bottom,  while  in  some  places  it  was  only 
found  on  on©  side  of  the  trench.  Some  of  it  was  loosened  with  bars 
and  picks,  but  the  most  of  the  rock  had  to  be  blasted.  The  rock  ex- 
cavated was  broken  up   by  hand  into  about   2 -in.    ring   stone,  and 
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was  used  around  the  tiles,  very  little  stone  being  purchased  for  this 
purpose. 

The  wages  paid  on  the  job  for  a  9-hr.  day  were  $3.50  for  foremen, 
11.35  and  ?1.40  for  laborers,  and  75  cts.  for  water  boys.  One  fore- 
man and  one  gang  of  16  men  worlsed  for  9  days,  and  the  job  was 
completed  by  2  foremen  and  26  men,  working  10  additional  days. 

The  total  labor  cost  for  excavating  the  trench,  breaking  up  the 
Stone,  laying  the  tile,  and  placing  broken  stone  around  it,  and  back- 
filling the  trench  was  $674.15,  or  52  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  of  trench. 

The  tile  laying  was  done  by  one  man  and  an  assistant,  who 
wheeled  the  tiles  and  laid  them  alongside  of  tlie  trench,  the  tile 
layer  then  placing  them.  These  two  men,  in  a  half  day,  could  lay 
tiles  in  the  trench  that  the  entire  gang  had  dug  during  a  day.  After 
they  had  laid  the  tiles,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  additional  men, 
they  did  the  backfilling  of  the  trench.  The  labor  cost  of  placing 
the  tiles  was  $26.14,  making  a  cost  of  0.35  ct.  per  lin.  ft.  The  cost 
per  lin.  ft.  for  excavating,  breaking  rock  and  backfilling  was  8.6 
cts.,  making  a  total  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  the  completed  drain  of 
about  9  cts. 

Co&t  of  Farm  Drainage. — Several  excellent  articles  on  the  methods 
and  cost  of  farm  drainage  appeared  in  Engineering-Contracting, 
Dec.  4,  1907,  Oct.  21,  Nov.  4  and  Nov.  18,  1908,  Oct.  13  and  Oct.  20, 
1909.  These  articles  occupied  about  25  pages,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  very  brief  summary. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Hicks  states  that,  in  draining  a  farm  near  Omaha,  the 
cost  of  tile  drainage  was  $23  per  acre.  Wages  were  $1.50  per 
10-hr.  day  and  board,  the  board  amounting  to  $0.50,  making  a  total 
of  $2  per  day.  Material  was  black  loam,  which  cost  21  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.  to  excavate  from  ditches  3^^  ft.  deep  and  12  to  15  ins.  wide. 
The  ditch  was  shaped  up  with  a  tile  spoon,  at  a  cost  of  2^4  cts.  per 
lin.  ft.,  which  is  equivalent  to  adding  another  20  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
The  backfilling  was  done  by  two  men  and  two  horses  with  a  plow 
at  a  cost  Of  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Hence  the  total  cost  was  42  cts.  per 
cu.  yd.     The  cost  of  laying  the  tile  was  as  follows: 

Per  100  ft., 
cts. 

3   or  4-in.   tile 5 

6-In.    tile 6.7 

8-in.    tile •• 10 

"With  a  tile  hook  a  man  lays  100  ft.  of  3-ln.  tile  in  15  mlns.,  or  at 
the  rate  of  4,000  ft.  per  day. 

The  cost  of  this  work  on  a  75-acre  farm  where  25,150  lin.  ft.  of 
tile  were  laid  was: 

Per  acre.     Per  lin.  ft,  cts. 

Survevs %  1-45  0.43 

Labor     ..:...:: 12-82  3.82      , 

Material __^'^  ll^ 

Tour... •••••     i22.82  6.80 

A  476-acre  "experimental  farm"  In  Minnesota  was  drained,  usfn« 
4,  6  and  8-in.  tile.     Farm  laborers  received  $2  a  day,  and  team  with 
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driver  was  rated  at  $4.50  per  day.  The  cost  of  loading,  unloading 
and  hauling  was  80  cts.  per  ton  for  the  first  mile,  plus  30  cts.  per  ton 
for  each  additional  mile,  load  averaging  2%  tons  over  ordinary 
fields.  The  contract  price  for  trenching  (by  hand),  tile  laying  and 
backfilling  was  J2.42  per  100  lln.  ft.  of  trench  3  ft  deep,  plus  6  eta 
for  each  additional  foot  of  depth.  The  average  trench  work  dona 
by  one  man,  at  $2  per  day,  was: 

Lln.  ft 

3-ft.  trench   100 

3.0-ft.   trench    95 

5-ft  trench   80 

After  a  man  had  acquired  some  experience.  4  to  6-in.  tile  were  laid 
with  a  tile  hook  at  the  rate  of  2,000  ft.  in  10  hrs.,  where  the  trench 
was  in  good  condition  and  the  tile  convenient 

After  the  tile  were  laid  they  were  covered  with  earth  4  to  6  ins. 
deep,  called  "blinding."  A  man  astride  of  the  trench  cuts  oft  earth 
from  each  side  with  a  tile  spade.  Thl»  blinding  is  done  at  the  rate 
of  4,000  ft  in  10  hrs.    The  blinding  holds  the  tile  In  place. 

The  backfilling  was  done  In  three  ways:  (1)  By  hand;  (2)  by 
drag  scraper ;  ( 3 )  by  plow  and  road  machine.  The  costs  were  as 
follows : 

A  trench  3  ft  deep  was  backfilled  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  $0.56  per 
100  lln.  ft,  wages  being  $2.00  per  10-hr.  day. 

A  trench  3  Vi  ft:  deep  was  backfilled  by  a  drag  scraper,  two  horses 
and  two  men,  for  $0.60  per  100  lin.  ft  of  trench.      ,^...7 

A  similar  trench  was  backfilled  for  $0.32  per  100  Un.  ft,  using  a 
plow  first  and  a  road  machine  afterward.  Two  teams  a!hd  drivers 
were  used  on  the  plow,  one  team  on  each  side  of  the  trench.  A  long 
evener  was  used,  and  the  plow  shifted  as  desired.  After  two  round 
trips,  the  same  gang  ctmipleted  tha  filling  by  means  of  a  road 
machine. 

In  Illinois  the  average  depth  to  lay  tile  is  about  3  ft.,  and  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  lateral  drains  is  about  as  follows: 

Ft.  apart 

Light    sandy   soil 150  to  300 

Heavy  loam   ........ .^... ...««..... ,....,..   75  to  150 

Gumbo ......".........., .. . ,  i.\  .\.;. ;    30  to  100 

The  cost  in  dollars  per  acre  for  tile  drains  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated by  dividing  1,500  by  the  distance  apart  (in  feet)  of  the  lateral 
drains.  Thus,  if  the  drains  are  150. ft  apart  the  cost  per  acre  is 
1,500  H- 150  =  $10. 

In  Utah,  40  acres  of  irrigated  farm  laQd,  were  drained,  using  4, 
5  and  6-in.  tile,  laid  4  to  5  ft  deep.  The  cost  was  $13.50  per  acre. 
There  were  5,300  lin.  ft  of  tile  used,  at  the  following  average  cost : 

Per  100  lin.  ft 

TUe    $  6.40 

Laobr 3.80 

Total \Ki'.  i^i^l  .-i5j-.'$10.20 

Mr.  Jas.  T.  Taylor  gives  the  following  relative  to  pipes  laid  in 
1891  for  irrigating  4,200  acres  in  the  Alessandro  District,  California. 
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The  pipes  were  vitrified  sewer  pipes  and  pement.  pipes,  6  to  13  Ins. 
diam.,  and  t,liese  pipe  lines,  including  trenching,  etc.,  cost  $76,300 
for  40  miles  of  pipe,  or  $18.15  per  acre  for  the  lateral  system.  This 
Is  equivalent  to  50  ft.  of  lateral  pipe  per  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of 
36  cts.  per  ft.  laid. 

Cost  of  Tile  Trenching  With  a  Machine.* — A  machine  made  by 
the  Buclteye  Traction  Ditcher  Co.,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  was  used  on  the 
Nortliwest  Experiment  Farm,  University  of  Minnesota,  in  1903. 
The  machine  dug  a  trench  14  Vz  ins.  wide  and  4%  ft.  deep.  It  had 
an  8-hp.  boiler  and  consumed  450  lbs.  of  coal  and  4  bbls.  Of  water 
per  day.  It  dug  34,000  lin.  ft.  of  trench  in  45  days  actual  working 
time,  or  744  lin.  ft.  per  day.  The  men  who  handled  the  machine 
were  inexperienced. 

-;,The  following  was  the  cost: 

Per  100  ft. 

liabor   running  machine $0.45 

Coal  at   $7.50   per  ton 0.19 

Water 0.13 

Oil 0.01 

Repairs 0.13 

Total   ditching    $0.91 

Laying  tile  * 0.1 8 

Blinding 0.0.^ 

Incidentals 0.09 

Total    ......;...-... $1.23 

The  price  of  the  machine  ,waa  $1,400. 

Although  the  machine  was  not  well  handled  and  had  not  at  that 
time  (1903)  been  perfected,  it  made  a  very  creditable  record  of  cost,, 
as  contrasted  with  hand/sfx?^k,^...fi9r  (t^e. 'letter  ^ost  $3.8&^i)ep  JOQ.ljSnj 
ft.  on  the  same  farm.  ■'  '    ■ 

-Two  men  operated  the  machine.  ■  ■   i  -.    /        i,  a;.; 

I  recently  saw  a  machine  of  the  same  make:  ^M^.sXfie  pfi  a  farm, 
in  New  Jersey!  where  it  was  averaging  2,000  lin.  ft.  of  trench 
(15   ins.  X  3  ft.)   in  .10  hrs. ;„m     ,:    ist^;    .fnu-^- 

Cost  of  Laying  Small  Gas  Mains  ojr  Six*  Jobii:t— 1^.  ^^Il'^^  Mat- 
lack  is  author  of  the  following : '. " 

'In  this  article  the  cost  is  given  of  laylriig  4-fe.T'ft-ihl'and'lO-'ln."^s 
rtiMnS  on  6  different  jobs,  there  being  a  total  of  10,924  lin.  ft.  of 
pipe  laid.  The  10-in.  main  wis  first  laid,  the  6-ln.  and  4-in.  follow-' 
Ing.  The  work  was  done  in  the  months  of  May  and  Jutie,  1908.' 
The  weather  during  that  spring  Vas  unusually  wet  and  all  costs  are 
a  little  higher  than' they  should  be,  yet  the  table^  wlji'glVe'a^'f^/ 
Idea  of  what  Work  will  cost  under  i«ich  condltidil*.''  "'  '   "'"■'  ''''xT 

The  ditch  averaged  3  ft.  6  ins.  in  depth  and  was  28  Ins.  wide. 
The  soil  Wais  half  and  half  sandy  olay.  and  gumbo,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  iibout  150' ft.  of  aoicksand  encountered  In  layhig  the  10-in. 
line.     Th©  lOrin-.  toe  .w»9.  ^JiAO^J.  pijl  laid.  pn.  rainy  daj'p  in  a  wet 


•Engineering-Contracting,  iJbv.  4,  196s'.  .'.i.lT^Liv'^i 

iEngineering-Contracting,  March  81,  1909.  ' "'" 
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ditc^,  From  1.500  to  2,000  ft.  of  the  ditch  were  one-third  full  of 
water  at  one  time,  which  causied  ft  to  cave,  and  about  900  ft.  h4d 
to  be  redug,  aside  from  bailing  the  water  with  buclcets  from  some 
2,000  ft.  of  it. 

A  creelt  was  crossed  with  the  10-in.  line.  Here  lead  joints  were 
u^d,  but  all  other  joints  on  the  six  jobs  were  made  with  cement. 
The  following  fittings  were,  put  in  on  tlie  10-ih.  line:  Three  lO-ln. 
drips,  thirteen  5-in.  tees,  one  10-ln.  cross,  and  one  10  x  IG-ln. 
reducer. 

The  6-in.  line  No.  1  was  laid  next  and  under  similar  conditions, 
and  the  following  fittings  used :  Three  6-in-  crosses  and  three 
6  X  4-in.  tees. 

The  4-in.  lines  were  put  in  when  the  weatlier  was, good  and  the 
soil  dry.  Records  iiept  in  laying  the  4-in.  pipe  showed  that  3  ft.  of 
yarn  would  make  four  joints  and  that  one  sack  of  cement  would 
caulk  and  cap  32  joints.  Lehigh  Portland  cement  was  Used,  a*td 
tests  previously  made  showed  tensile,  strengths  of  from  500  to  600 
lbs.,  per  sq.  In.  '•■  «    -    " 

The  gang  averaged  25  men.  The  best  day's  work  consisted  of  52 
lengths  of  6-in.  pipe  and^  29  Jerjgths  of  4-in.  ■   ■  .'itch  being 

opened,  pipe  laid  and  caulked  in  15 'hours.     In  4  fhei  trench 

the  earth  was  hand  tamped  in  from  6  to  8-in.  laj-^rs.  i  ne  teim  was 
used  in  handling  pipe  and  other  supplies  Xroija.\t|ie"plint  to  the  job, 
an  average  distance  of  two  miles.  ~' 

— The  following  wages  were  i)aid :   Foreman,    27%    cts.  , per  hour ; 
"caulkers,  22  to  25  cts.  per  hour;    laborers,  17  cts.;  team  and  driver, 
45   cts.  ;  watchman,   17%   cts.,  and  water  boy,   15  cts.  per  hour.     A 
night  watchman  was  employed  throughout  the  job  and  a  mf^  for 
Sundays. 

The  cost  of  the  work,  divided  ihto'^tarious  Items  of  labor  for  each 
lineal  foot,  is  as  follows-: 

Job    No.". .'...- i v.';.. ^ "A"             "1"  "Z" 

Si2se ;  .  .• 4-in.             6-in.  10-ln. 

.Total  ft.   laid 1,412            1,302  5,781 

Tfeam    and    driver $0,007       '  J0.014  $0,023 

'Foreman    0.007           0.003  0.007 

Superintendence    0.0i)5  0.007 

Excavation    0.040            0.033  0.058 

Caulking    0.004            t>.0O7  0.012         ' 

Backfilling     J-iuy.  ?.iiW«fcr  t    0.032  ,  .,  .  0>058 

uoc&midry  :exBenses   . , . .  <^..,«,.,3.  .^r^s-it  -irf  v.  -  .  0:^02  .  _^  0.p06 

.  ,  .    Total  co*t  per  ft .  .10.098  0iO96    =     ?«,171 

Jrt-a  TO  .;i  '■'".'. i  T-ni;    ■:•  '--i-.     -,. 

■s-'-Job  No.  ::...... "B"  ■    "S^"  ".n"  , 

Size 4-in.  6-in.  6-in;=^      * 

Total  ft.  laid 595  841  99»  ;    08 

Team  and  driver $0,609  $0,011  .  $0,120      • 

-Foreman    0.009  0.003  ...    0.150 

Superintendence 0.005  

Excavation    0.052  0.40<t  O'.SOO 

Caulking     0.007  0.00.:*  0.1  i'. 

Bacitfilling     0.050  0.1:25  0.137 

'.'  Total  cost  per  ft ?0.127  $0,125  $0,137        = 

The  sundry  ejcpense  item  is  for  t'ae  watchman  and,^'ate^j|»OT,^ ,  p,. 
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All  the  pipe  was  tested  before  going  into  thh  ditch  and  all  leaky 

joints  were  cut  out'  and  redrlven.  There  -ttrere  18  Such  Joints  on  the 
10-in.  line  due  to  rain  over  night  on  green  joints.  After  the  pipes 
were  all  laid  they  were  all  tested.  The  10-in.  line  was  te-sted  from 
four  parts.  The  others  were  tested  once.  This  testing,  wiiich  was 
all  in  the  air,  was  done  with  an  old  style  hand  pump  that  required 
10  men  to  operate.  In  testing,  12  men  were  used,  10  to  pump  up  the 
line,  1  to  snap  joints  and  1  to  look  after  the  gage.  Ttie  time  con- 
sumed by  a  test  varied  from  45  mins.  to  IVi  hrs.  This  time  is  dis- 
tributed as  well  as  possible  between  the  laborers  and  caulkers,  as  all 
took  a  hand. 

After  completing  the  work  a  final  test  was  made,  as  shown  by 
Fig.  5.  The  piping  was  placed  and  a  meter  set ;  the  pressure  was 
then  equalized  by  running  gas  from  an  Old  10-in.  line  through  the 
1-in.  line  and  into  the  new  line,  this  line  being  opened  at  B  for 
15  mins.  At  the  end  of  this  time  B  was  closed  and  A  opened, 
allowing  the  gas  to  pass  through  the  meter  and  to  register.     After 
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Fig.  5. 


the  register  was  made,  which  took  almost  10  mins.,  the  meter  was 
read  and  noted,  then  left  standing  for  214  hrs.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  was  reread  and  finding  the  reading  to  be  the  same  as  at  the 
time  of  the  first  registering,  It  was  known  that  no  gas  had  passed 
through  the  meter,  hence  there  were  no  leaks  in  the  new  line.  The 
following  day  men  were  sent  along  the  line  and  all  drip  leads  were 
opened,  allowing  all  air  to  pass  out. 

Cost  of  Laying  Wrought  Iron,  Screw-Joint  Pipe  for  Compressed 
Air  Main.— Mr.  E.  E.  Harper  gives  the  following: 

The  work  con.sisted  of  laying  7,000  ft.  of  S-in.  and  4,000  ft.  of  6-ln. 
wrought-iron,  screw-joint  pipe  for  a  compressed  air  line  carrying 
80  to  90  lbs.  pressure.  The  work  was  all  performed  by  common 
labor,  none  of  the  men  being  experienced  in  pipe  laying. 

The  greatest  cause  of  delay  in  laying  screwed  pipe  is  the  diffi- 
culty In  getting  each  successive  length  of  pipe  into  line  and  keeping 
It  there  until  the  first  threads  take  hold  and  the  pipe  begins  to  screw 
together.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  a  cradle  for  supporting  the 
pipe  at  the  Joint,  a  jack  for  adjusting  and  supporting  the  outer  end 
of  the  pipe  and  a  straight-edge  for  lining  the  pipe  were  devised. 
The  cradle  holds  the  threaded  end  of  the  pipe  in  position  to  enter  the 
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sleeve  coupling  on  the  last  joint  laid ;  the  Jack  aUows  both  vertical 
and  horizontal  adjustment  of  the  joint  of  pipe ;  and  the  straight- 
edge shows  when  the  pipe  is  in  line  ready  to  screw  together.  The 
cradle  was  simply  a  wood  block,  8x8  ins.  x  2-J  ins.  in  length,  with  a 
groove  having  a  4-ln.  radius  cut  in  its  top.  The  jack  is  shown  by 
Fig.  6  and  the  straight-edge  by  Fig.  7.  The  movable  block  on  the 
straight-edge  is  necessary  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
a  12-ft.  straight-edge  that  will  remain  true  for  more  than  a  day. 
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Fig.   6. — Jack. 


These  devices  saved  fully  50%  over  the  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
method  of  using  blocks  to  hold  the  pipe  in  line.  There  was  no 
straining  and  lifting  to  hold  the  pipe  in  place,  and  as  the  pipes 
were  started  together  straight  there  were  no  stripped  threads  and 
bad  joints,  and  the  pipe  made  up  so  easily  that  one  man  with  a  pair 
of  3 -ft.  tongs  often  screwed  an  8-in.  pipe  half  way  up ;  it  was  then 
completed  by  four  men  using  two  pairs  of  tongs  with  8-ft.  handles. 
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Fig.    7. — Straight   Edge. 


The  threads,  both  male  and  female,  were  cleaned  with  wire 
brushes.  Dixon's  pipe  joint  compound  was  used  on  all  screwed 
joints.  Ring  gaskets  of  1/16-in.  Rainbow  packing  were  used  on 
flange  joints,  the  gasket  being  pasted  to  one  flange  with  coal-tar 
roofing  paint,  which  held  it  in  position  while  the  joint  was  being 
'jkiade.  "■'■",    .' 

f'  Six-IncJi,  Pipe  i:.fl»e.-^Tth€{  .total  fength  of  6-in.  pipe  was  4,118  ft. 
The  pipe  was   6-in.  lap  welded  casing  weighing  15   lbs.  per  lin.   ft. 
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It  was  l£i.i<J  wjtb,  ^sleeve  couplings,  11%,.  tbre^d^  p^.ipph,  with  a 
flange  union  every"  150  ft.  and  U-bends  for , expansion  every  500  ft. 
Tlie  average 'length  of  joints  was  ,20.1  ft.;  aij  average  of  588,2  ft. 
of  pipe. or ^of  2&.3  joints,  was  laid  per  10-hr.  day.  The  best  day's 
work  was  I,(J65'ft.,  9r  53  joints,,  with  6  men  working  9  hra.,  jnajiing 
IV/IS' ft.  per  man ;"  the  ^xoores't. day's  work  was  120  ft.,  or  6  joints, 
by  iB'inen  working  9^,4  hrs.  .  The  work,  was  done  from  Aug.  15  to  24, 
190"?, 'ih  fair  weather  except^  for  one  day,. , when  the  men  worked 
4  hr'S.  in  rain  and  laid  22  joints.  The  men  walked  2i^  to  3  miles  to 
and  from  wgrk-  The  average  gang,-was:  4.85  men  at  20  cts.  per 
hour,  1  foreman  at  30  cts.  per  hour,  and  1  ■^aterboy  at  10  cts.  per 
hour.     The  cofet  of  pipelaying  was  aa  follows  per  100  ft. : 

'    '    L  '  ',/''  Per  100  ft. 

Cleai'ing  right  of.  way $0,327 

Hauling  ;and   distributing 1.578 

Blocking   td   grade  ^,.. ,. .  /. . .    0.116 

Constructing   bents; 0.450 

Anchors  for  U-bends , ., -. .    2.290 

PaintiriR    >y.. 0.900 

Tool.'^     l<A.i 0.100 

Testing    Ji » 1 1 . .  r 0.300 

Laying.-- *-. .  .* 3.137 

Surveyipg  ancj,  superintendence 0.700 

Total $9,898 

The  total  cost  per  foot  exclusive  of  cost  of  pipe  was  9.898  cts., 
or,:  say;!  ifr  cts.:  The!  following  notes  explain  the  work  Included  In  the 
(Various  items:  ' 

jT*'*  Clearing.— Removing  small  brush  for  a  width  of  10  ft.      ''"'  ' 
■     T     Hauling. ^—^The  average  hauls  were  3,000  ft.  over  bad  rodds,  '6teep 
and  rough.     This  item  includes  loading  pipe  on  cars  and  unloading, 
hauling  and  distributing;  including  seven  Unbends.     Teawis  and  driv- 
ers got  $3  per  day;-    :';.'  '•■>■  ^s;;.  ;  >>.'■;   ;.;.  ;.,;  i.-.i..  'i.-o     V'   "•■.'■-■■ 

Blocking. — Includes  temporary  blocking  and  bending  pipe  In  five 
places  by  building  fires  on  It. 
5  1  An^Jlors  tbr  U-Bends. — Includes   8  piers  at   $12   each,.JacludIng 
bolts  and  clamps. 

Bent    Constructioar--Includes  carpenter   work,  only. on   about    20 
bents,  averagings  ftl  In  height  and  made  4  x  6-ln.  stuff. 

Painting. -^Thchides- -cost  of  painting  and  cleaning  pipe  with  wire 
^rushes  with  paint  costing  $1  per  gallon  and  labor  at  20  cts.  per 
(wpbdur.     The  pipe  was  painted  one  coat. 

Tools. — Includes  shopjyof  k  .and  depreciation. 

Eight-Inch  Pipe  Line. — The  total  length  of  8-in.  pipe  was  7,101  ft. 
^Tb^  pipe  ^yas  8nin:  Q-  D.,  lap-welded  casing  weighing  20  lbs.  per 
JEopt,  l^id  with  sleeve  couplings,  11%  threa4s  per  inch.  The  .average 
length  of,  joints  waip^  19.15  ft  There  was  &,  flange  union  every  160 
ft.  tapd  U-bends  for  e;x.pansi on  every  600  ft  An  average  of  503.6  ft 
was  laid  per  day,  of  10  hrs.,  or  26,3  joints.  "The  best  day's  vfork 
was  613  ft,  of  32  joints,  by  6  men,  including  foreman;  the  poorest 
day'3  work' was  380  ft,  or  .20  joints,  by  7  men,  incluaing  foreman. 
The  wor|^  ^^  1^|tf^?j?.f'"^^.:-io  1^?^^'  ^'  ^^"^'  *-^>  ^^^^^o^fq^^ 
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iiot  jand  ^It^,  Ifii  theVmdmetei' 'tinging  from  8^  te  100%' -iad 
averaging  90°  In  shade:  '  The  average  gang  was :  5.92f  ni^n  at  "50'  ctti. 
per  hour,  1  foreman  at  30  cts.  per  hour,  and  1  waterboT  at  10  ct8. 
per  hour.     The  cost  was  as  fcJllows  per  100  ft: 

".'  ■  "  Per  100  ft. 

Surveying  and  superintei^deh,ce .  .j.. .,. $  1.000 

Laying ....... SJvVi ^\X »Wk'»^vi^iir» »»     i.680 

Clearing 0.187 

Hauling  and  distributing 1.03:; 

Blocking  to  grade 1.110 

Constructing  bents   l.OtVj 

Anchors  for  U-b«nds '2.i,So 

Painting 1 . .  ij  ij 

Tools    .  . .  .• 11  MVj 

Testing ... 

Total  cost,  ol  l»5ln& ^ 

Cost  of  pipe ^.,. ....  ^. ',tj.-f,- 

Grand  total  cost ?88.603 

The  total  cost  per  foot,  €xcluslve  cost  of  pipe,  was  thus  12.2  cts., 
and  including  cost  of  pipe  88.6  cts.  The  following  notes  explain  the 
work  included  in  the  various  itenis: 

Clearing. — Removing  small  brush  for  a  width  of  10  ft. 

Hauling. — ^Includes  1?  U-bends, 'which  cost  fl  each  to  haul-;  teams 
and  drivers,  30  cts.  per  "hoiir ;  labbi-ers,  20  cts;  p^r  h'oui*,  and  fore- 
man,  30  ct^  per  hour.  .... 

Bent  Construction.— Includes  carpenter  work  only  on  about  80 
bents,  of  4  x  6-in.  stuff,  Spaced  SO  ft  apart  and  ranging  in  height 
from'l,ft.  to  16  ft.,  avera^ng  6  ft:  high.  .   '.  '     '  ^ 

Anctiors  for  TJ-Bends.— Includes  12  piers  at  "tl5*' teuSi;  lncld§ffig 
bolts  and  clamps. 

Painting.— Same  as  for  6-In.'^lj¥e.'"'''         '"   "^*^^^^   *'' 

Testing.— Includes  laying  and  cOnhecfing  2^(f^*T5f  4-in.  pipe  to 
pump  line.  Tested  to  110  lbs.  hydraulic  pressure.  Leaks  developed 
in  two  tees  in  line  and  these  were  repaired,  line  tested  again  and 
found  tight.  The  pipe  cost  ?76  per  ton  <  100  ft.)  f.  o.  b.  McKees- 
port,  and  the  freight  to  Flat  River  was  40  cts.  per  ton.    j 

Cost  of  Maintaining  Team^.— I  have  maintained  tieamaiatitlie  foit 
lowing  cost  per  month  per  team  of  two  horses:  '>'•  *      '  ic>  e^-'.j 

ton  of  hay,  at  ?10 .'.$   5.0©  '^iJiiii 

bu.  oats,  at  35  cts ....    ia:6ftsv>-t.,tf 

Straw  for  bedding.  ••. .. . . 1.00  • 

.... ;     ;  Joeing  and  medlciii)^..^.^ 2.00 

Total l  i  C : . . .' 518.50 

-  A  generation  ago  there  were  2,000  horses  used  oh  the  Brooklyn 
street  railways.  The  cost  of  feeding  each  horSe  was  $10  a  month, 
and  the  depreciation  in  value  of  each  horse  was  25%  per  annum.  ; 
Contract  work  is  not  So  severe  as  street  (?ar  work;  still  the 
annual  depreciation  is'  probahly  not  less  than  15%.'  A  team, 
wagon  and  harness  costing  $30O  shoxild  be  charged  with  about  $80 
per  annum  for  iriterebt  and  depreciation.  "When  the  team  Is  word- 
ing it  must  be  fed  oats,  when  not  working  it  can  be  fed  on  hay- at 
half  the  usual  cost. 


si 
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The  following  gives  the  average  feed  of  horses  and  mules  used 
by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  extending  over  a  period  of  6  years : 
500  lbs.  of  hay,  7  bus.  of  oats,  4  2/5  bus.  of  corn  on  the  ear  per  head 
per  month.  The  daily  feed  of  each  animal  was  two  feeds  of  corn, 
13  ears  to  the  feed  (70  lbs.  per  bu. ),  one  6-qt.  feed  of  oats,  and 
about  16%  lbs.  of  hay.  Each  animal  averaged  about  13  miles  trav- 
eled per  day  underground,  l'5  miles  being  the  maximum  10-hr.  day's 
work.  

It  is  not  ordinarily  possible  to  get  more  than  180  days  of  work  per 
annum  out  of  a  contractor's  team  in  the  North,  and  very  frequently 
much  less.  We  may,  therefore,  say  that  $1.50  for  each  day  actually 
worked  by  the  team  will  cover  its  feed,  interest  and  depreciation,  for 
the  year.  If  the  driver  is  paid  only  while  at  work,  then  his  $1.50 
added  to  that  of  the  team  makes  $3  a  day  for  each  day  worked. 

The  cost  of  feeding  25  horses  at  work  building  roads  near  San 
Francisco,  for  a  period  of  12  mos.,  was  as  follows,  per  horse 
per  day : 

28  lbs.  wheat  hay,  at  $15.50  per  ton $0,215 

»  12  lbs.  rolled  barley,  at  $24.10  per  ton 0.150 

r  1%   lbs.  oats,  at  $27.40  per  Ion 0.020 

%   lb.  bran,  at  $21.20  per  ton 0.003 

l^s.  lbs.  straw  bedding,  at  $13.80  per  ton 0.009 

Wages,  1  stableman  ($775  for  year),  and  hauling 

forage  ($281  for  yeax)....^y^^^^^\\^,^^^QAlZ 

Total  per  horse  per  day i;*  jrj  .j .  j  .J0.510 

The  above  shows  a  consumption  of  nearly  42  lbs.  of  feed  per 
horse  per  day,  which  seems  large,  but  is  not  excessive  for  heavy 
draft  horses  working  daily.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  food 
waste  is  5%. 

A  four-horse  team  averaged  16  ^r^  miles  traveled  per  day  over 
fair  macadam  roads  with  some  5%  grades.  The  load  was  3  short 
tons,  plus  the  9.65Tt09^  lif^g^,;  and  the  haul,  one  way,  was  %  to 
1  mile.  , ,. 

Cost  of  Horse  Maintenance.* — In  a  report  to  the  Street  Cleaning 
Department  of  Boston,  Masa,  Mr.  Richard  T.  Fox,  Sanitary  Ex- 
pert, Chicago,  111.,  gives  some  figures  as  to  the  stable  and  yard  ex- 
penses of  that  department  for  1906.  The  following  matter  has  been 
taken  from  that  report.  The  street  cleaning  department  owns  128 
horses,  which  are  used  for  driving  purposes  for  machine  sweeping 
and  the  removal  of  street  dirt.  Of  these  horses  95  are  maintained 
directly  by  the  department  and  33  are  boarded  by  the  Sanitary  De- 
partment. The  net  cost  in  1906  for  rent,  repairs,  shoeing,  veterin- 
ary services,  medicines  and  fe^  for  the  128  horses  amounted  to 
$66,283.  The  cost  per  horse  per  year  Is  therefore  $517.83  or  $43.15 
per  month.  As  a  comparison  Mr.  Fox  found  that  the  S.  S.  Pierce  & 
Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Boston,  paid  $27.65  per  horse  per  month 
for  maintenance,  the  cost  including  shoeing,  veterinary  service  and 
boarding  in  a  public  stable.  Mr.  Fox  considers  that  $19  per  month 
is  a  fair  average  yearly  price  per  horse,  if  maintained  at  private 
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expense.  iTae  horse  shoeing  bill  for  Ihe  Street  Cleaning  Department 
amounted  to  133.43  per  ytar  per  horse  or  52.78  per  month.  The 
veterinary  services  and  medicine  amounted  to  |17.»7  per  horse  per 
year.  In  comparison  with  this  Mr.  Fox  found  that  S.  S.  Pierce 
&.  Co.  pay  a  little  less  than  $12  per  year  for  veterinary  service  and 
medicine;  the  Boston  Fire  Department  pays  J12  per  year  per  horse, 
and  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL,  pays  $5  per  year 
per  horse. 

Cost  of  Maintaining  Horses,  Ncsw  York  City.* — A  report  made  by 
the  Parsons-Herring- Wliinery  CtMnmission  on  the  cost  of  municipal 
street  cleaning  contains  data  on  horse  maintenance,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  summary.  The  cost  qfjnaintainlng  each  of  1,174 
horses  for  one  year  U90«J  ia  Ma«hatt«n  «M»a  The  Bronx  was ; 

Stable    rental %  4t.44 

L^bor  at  stables  (hostlers  at  1720  yr.) Z-\'Ah) 

Feed  and  bedding l .  l.OO 

Shoeing    18.36 

Veterinary &.63 

4<    Total,  at  f  1.30  per  day  (365  days)  .  <  <  <  <.  < .  <  <H73.43 

The  commission  states  that  private  corporations  in  New  York 
City  pay  about  $330  per  year  per  hbr^  for  the  same  maintenacce 
that  costs  the  city  J473.  -  "J 

Feed  for  Street  Car  Horses. — The  dafly  mileage  of  street  car 
horses,  working  in  teams,  is  15  miles  traveled  in  3  hrs.  In  cool 
Weather  this  mileage  may  be  covered  in  one  trip,  but  in  summer 
the  time  should  be  divided.  For  this  sort  of  work  a  horse  weighing 
about  1.100  lbs.  is  best. 

A  weekly  report  of  feed  should  *ow. 

Used  during 

week.         On  hand. 


M     .-«...}■>       .uiiM 


S*^ S8^' 


Straw    . . . 
Com    .... 

Oats 

Bran .' .......... 

Salt 

Proportion  of  feeding............. 

Average  number  of  horses. 

Pouncis  of  hay  and  meal  per  horse. 

Remarks 

Required  during  week 


In  BrookljTi  the  old  horse  car  companies  prescribed  the  following 
feed  per  horse: 

In  summer,  15  lbs.  of  mixed  grain  ground  (5  lbs.  corn,  10  lbs. 
oats).  In  winter,  10  lbs.  corn  and  5  lbs.  oats.  About  15  lbs.  of  cut 
hay  moistened  and  mixed  with  the  meal.  About  4  lbs.  of  cattle 
salt  to  each  100  horses.  Hours  for  feeding,  5:30  and  10  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  m.  Quantities  at  each  feed,  10.8  and  12  lbs.  respectively.  Road 
mileage,  16  miles  per  day;  rest  Sunday.  Average  working  life 
< based  on  20  years  experience)   7  years. 

'Engineering-Contracting,  May  20,  1908. 
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In  PrpvldengCi  Bf'-yl.,..  8tho3Jt  ,?5  lbs.  of  straw  for  bedding  required 
per  horse  per  montli.  Horses  in  gioups  of  16  under  the  care  of 
bne  stable  man,  who  also  harnesses  them. 

Cost  of  Maintaining  Farm  Horses  and  of  Raising  Hay  and  Oats  Irl 
Minnesota.* — The  follov/i;ig  data  should  be  of  value  both  to  the 
highway  engineer,  for  estimating  the  cost  of  hauling,  and  to  the 
contraptor  who  may  wish  to  raise  feed  for  his  horses.  The  data 
have  been  .abstracted  from  bulletins  Nos.  4  8  and  73  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Producing  Minne- 
sota Farm  Products."  "the  bulletins  contain  very  complete  sum- 
maries of  the  results  of  careful  investigations  during  the  years 
1902  and  1907  inclusive,  covering  about  70  farms  in  five  counties 
of  Minnesota.  These  bulletins  mark  the  beginning  of  the  scientific 
application  Of  cost  analysis  to  farming,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
are  the  only  records  of  their  kind  in  print. 

The  first  step  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  producing  crops  is 
to  determine  the  cost  of  a  horse  hour  and  of  a  man  hour.  To 
do  this  the  "route  statisticians"  (assi.sted  by  fhe  farmers)  kept 
accurate  records  of  the  number  of  hours  that  each  horse  was 
actually  worked  each  day;  as  well  as  the  Aurab^^of  houi*s  worked 

by  each  man.    ■■■■,:■: !:-:■■  :•-   .    -<  ;■:■        ■;,:•    ■-••  ,  •-    •.•'-,-  - 

For  the  purpose  of  condensing  the  results,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  data  in  considerable  detail,  we  have  selected  the 
records  of  Rice  county,  where  ^4  farms  of  about  170  acres  each 
were  recorded.  There  were  5.4  work  horses  (not  including  colts  or 
driving  horses)  per  farm.  The  time  of  the  farm  owner  was 
counted  as  being  of  no  more ,  value  than  of  his  hired  men.  The 
following  Is  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  during 
the  years  1902  to  1907,  inclvujing  t];»e„time  of  the  farm  owner: 

•  ."■ -i'lj  La   J  Week  Days.     Sunday. 

'  .,    .,,<,       '    .-eifv"-    '  "'■  Man.      Horse.     Man. 

January   ......^ 6.80         1.16         4.85 

February   ......■.■."...■.■.■.■...■. 6.62         1.14         4.80 

March     .............. ......   7.67         1.34         4.63 

April ....9.88  4.54  4.02 

May .9.03  4.00  3.46 

June 9.64         3.11         3.11 

July    . .....................    9.32  3.44  2.82 

August lO.S.";  4.78      -2.66 

September    11.03  4.07  2.93 

October    I'.r.O  3.86  2.S4 

November 9.08  3.05  3.55 

December .'.•.■.■.■.■.■-•..•..•.•....    7.29'        1.56    '     4.57 

Average   . . . . .  ^.^  .- i.-.ftcr.J 'cJ  ••*•  • '   ^'^^         ^'"^         ^-^^ 
On   20   farms  in   Lyon  county    (averaging  250  acres  each)    there 
were    6.8    work    horses   per    farm;    and   on    18    farms    in    Norman 
county    (averaging  210  acres  each)    there  were  7  work  horses  per 
farm ;  and  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  was  as  follows : 
•  Lyon.       Norman. 

Per  week  day 'i>er  mart 8.66  8.10 

Per  week;  day  l)er.horae. ,. ., — .,2.Z^, 3.14 

Per  Sunday  per  man •(r,»,tis!M(f;t.^^.VR-.v  (i-.   ?;7* 
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It'  would    appear    that   me"^im3ay    work   consisted    roainly    ia.^ 
caring  for  the  stock  afi^  milking  the  cows.     Tbere  were  about  1^ 
milch  cows  per  farm, 

If  the  3.64  hours  of  Sunday  work  represents  the  average  dally 
time  spept  caring  •  for  the  stock,  etc.,  it  would  seem  that  this 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  small,  number  of  hours  worked 
dally  by  each  horse.,  Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  surprising  loss  of 
horse  time.  According  to  the  bulletins,  this  is  ;n  part  due  to  the 
practice  on  many  farttis  of  having  from  "one  to  three  unnecessary 
horses,"  kept  "mainly  that  they  m^y  be  available  during  a  few  days 
when  the  crops  were  being  harvest^." .     ,  ■    j 

In  round  numbers,  we  may  say  that  each  hors^  averaged  on}y 
1,006  hrs.  worked  per  year,  which  is  eijuKaleiit  to  16O  days  of  10 
hrs.  each.  1*he  cost  of  feeding  horses  aiveraged  %65  per  year 
(1905-1907)  in  Rice  county,  ?55  in  Lyon  county,  and  $43  in 
Norman  county.  The  detailed  cost  of  the  feed  In  Rite  county  wSa.' 
as  follows  per  horse  during  1905   to  1907:  '  *" 

Grain  for  4  winter  mos.,  1,477  IbS!  at  0.7  cL. . . . .  110.38 

Hay  for  4  winter  mos.,  1,924  lbs.  at  0.27  ct.. 5.34 

Grain  for  8  active  mos.,  3,736  lbs.  aca,9&  pt,,.,,-    33.05 
Hay  for  8  active  mos..  5,149  lbs.  at  fl.JI  cC.^.,,-    16,21 

Total,  12,290  lbs. if«4.98 

The  prices  for  grain  and  hay  were  the  local' 'ihat*et  prices  less 
the  cost  of  hauling  from  the  farm  to  the  market.  The  grain 
was  oats,  barley  and  corn,  weighing  Zi,  48  and  5fr  lbs.  per  bushel, 
respectively.  Oats  at  0.88  ct.  per 'lb.  Is  therefore  equivalent  to 
21 V2  cts.  per  bushel.  IXiring  the  years  1905  to  1907,  the  average 
farm  prices  of  farm  products  throughoiit  Minnesota  were  as  follows: 
Oats.  31  cts. ;  barley,  45  cts. ;  com.  ^9  cts: ;  hay,  $6.27.' 
The  feed  per  horse  per  day  was  as  follows  in  Rice  county : 

"Winter        Active 
season.       season. 
. , .  Lbs.  Lbs. 

-]■'■'■    Grain   12.1  15.4 

;'.,      Hay    15.8  21.2 

'  '  Total    .i*.='-V.i.J-Jl..V:'.rX.^.   27.9  36,6--     -.0 

No  account  was  kept  of  paStui^e^e  iibr  hi  any  straw  fed  to  horses.' 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  lower  price  (0.7  ct  per  lb.)  for  grain 
in  the  Winter  season  was  due  to  feeding 'corn  instead  of  oats,  or 
not.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  feed  during  the  wfirter  seasoii 
cost  $■3.93  per  horSe  pei*  month  as  compared  with  $6.18  per  month 
during  the  active  season.  In  Norttian  county  the  cost  of  feed  was' 
much  tower,  due  to' the  practice  of  feeding  very  largely  with  stra^w 
in  the  winter  months.-  The  extent' to  which  this  wasdDne  is  well 
shown  by  the  following  records  per  horse  per  day  in  Norman 
county:  .1      "Winter       Active 

■  )-       season.    .   sbason.   " 
Lbs.  Lb^. 

Grain      ,6.0  11.4 

Hay    '■%:f  -  '  ^;'-23.4 

Total    12.4  34.8 
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The  average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  iiorse  in  R^e  QQUijty 
was  estimated  as  follows : 

Average  for  For 
1904  to  1907.  1907. 
'  Interest     on     horse    at    5  %     on    de- 
preciated    value.  ..... .^  ..'.:.-.'.  ..v|  5.54  $     6.74 

Depreciation  (too  low)  .,.,>....;•*  2. pvr  5.56  4.35 

Harness  depreciation 2.10  1.39 

Shoeing 1.42  1.46 

Feed 63.49  75.03 

Labor 11.88  15.01 

Miscellaneous     0.40  9.29 

Total    $90.40  $104.27 

The  Item  of  interest  ifli  estimated  on  the  average  deprecia,ted , 
value  of  the  horse;  thus  a  horse  worth  $220  in  its  prime  (4  yrs. 
old),  has  a  working  life  of  10  to  15  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  is  worth  nothing,  hences  the  intpiresti^  estimated  on  its  average 
depreciated  value  of  ?110.      ,  ,,     ,  ,  ,-,     ; 

The  bulletin  states  that  the  annual  depreciation  of  $5.56  is  too 
low  for  an  average,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Increase  in 
the  market  prices  of  horses  has  offset  largely  the  actual  depreciation. 
This  method  of  accounting  is  fallacious,  for  fluctuating  market 
values  should  not  be  allowed  to  affect  the  depreciation  charged 
off  annually,  for  this  depreciation  charge  is  really  a  sinking  fund 
charge  intended  to  return  the  original  investment  at  the  end  of 
the  life  of  the  animaL  If  a  $150  horse  has  an  average  working  life 
of  10  years,  $15  should  be  charged  off  each  year  for  depreciation, 
which  is  $9.44  more  than  the  average  depreciation  charge  above 
given.  An  item  that  has  been  entirely  omitted  is  the  cost  of  shelter- 
ing. The  bulletin  estimates  this  item  at  about  $6  a  year  for  each 
cow,  which  covers  its  pro  rata  share  of  interest,  insurance,  de- 
preciation and  repairs  on  a  barn  costing  $80  per  head  housed.  If 
we  add  the  $9.44  and  the  $6  to  the  $90.40  above  given,  we  have 
a  total  of  $105  as  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  horse  during 
1904  to  1907.  The  corresponding  cost  for  1907  would  be  nearly 
$120.  Hence,  on  the  basis  of  1,000  hours  worked  annually,  the 
cost  of  maintenance  was  12  cts.  per  horse  per  hour  in  Rice  county 
In  1907.  Including  cost  of  housing  and  a  fair  allowance  for  de- 
preciation, there  was  no  county  where  the  average  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  fell  below  $100  per  horse  in  1907.  Regarding  the 
assumed  depreciation  of.  10  per  cent  per  year,  the  bulletin  says: 

"The  experience  of  many  farmers  would  incidate  that  the  average 
working  life  of  a  farm  horse  is  ten  years." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  feed  was  charged  at  its  market 
value  less  the  cost  of  hauling  to  market.  Strictly  speaking  this 
is  not  correct,  but  the  feed  should  be  charged  at  its  actual  cost  of 
production.  This  cost  will  next  be  considered,  but,  before  doing 
so,  it  is  desirable  to  record  the  cost  of  hired  farm  labor  in 
Minnesota. 

The  average  monthly  cost  wage  during  the  "crop  season"  (8  mos. 
April    1    to   Not.    31)    was   $26.16    in    Rice   county    during   1905    to 
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1907,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  board,  which  was  $14.36. 
making  a  total  of  $40.50.  During  the  four  winter  months  (Dec  1 
to  Mar.  31),  the  cash  wage  was  $15. SO.  This  makes  an  average 
wage.  Including  board,  of  |37  per  month  throughout  the  year,  or 
$444  for  the  year.  As  above  given,  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked  per  man,  including  Sundays,  was  nearly  3,000  hrs.  per  year. 
Hence  the  cost  of  regular  hired  farm  labor  was  nearly  15  cts.  per 
hr.  in  Rice  county.  The  average  for  the  three  counties  was  12  cts. 
per  hr.  In  1907,  the  cost  of  board  was  $2  more  per  month  than 
the  average  of  the  years  1905  to  1907  in  Rice  county. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  hired  men  on  each  farm ;  a  ntmiber 
of  men  are  employed  by  the  day  during  the  active  season,  and 
in  1907,  these  men  received  20  to  25  cts.  per  hr.  including  board. 
Unfortunately  no  record  is  given  of  the  percentage  of  men  thus 
employed  by  the  day,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately 
what  was  the  average  wage  paid  to  all  men,  including  both 
classes. 

With  wages  of  regular  hired  men  at  15  cts. "per  hr.  worked, 
and  cost  of  horses  at  12  cts.  per  hr.  worked,  the  cost  of  team 
and  driver  was  39  cts.  per  hr.  in  Rice  county  in  1907,  and  in  no 
county  was  it  less  than  30  cts.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have 
averaged  (in  all  counties)  at  least  35  cts.  per  hr.  worked  in  1907. 
If  men  hired  by  the  day  were  employed  as  drivers,  the  cost  was 
4  0  to  45  cts.  per  hr.  for  team  and  driver.  These  data  dispose 
of  Prof.  Ira  O.  Baker's  contention  that  team  time  on  a  farnv  is 
worth  only  a  fraction  of  the  ordinary  rates  at  which  teams  are 
usually  hired. 

As  above  stated,  the  cost  of  board  in  Rice  county  averaged  $14.36 
per  month  per  man  In  1907,  or  $172  per  year,  or  47  cts.  per  day. 
It  is  not  given  in  detail  for  any  particular  county,  but  the  following 
are  typical  examples  of  the  daily  cost  of  board  on  two  farms 
in  1905: 

No.  1.     No.  2. 

Pood    $0,181  $0,190 

Fuel  and  light 0.041  0.027 

Labor  (woman  at  $20  per  mo.) . 0.171  0.120 

Labor  (man  at  about  $35  per  mo.) 0.019  0.013 

Total    $0,412     $0,349 

The  higher  cost  on  farm  No.  1  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
number  of  men  boarded  was  only  3%  as  compared  with  5  on  farm 
No.  2,  thus  increasing  the  daily  cost  of  the  labor  of  household 
work  charged  to  each  man's  board- 

The  cost  of  producing  various  crops  is  given  in  the  bulletin, 
but  unfortunately  only  the  average  cost  for  the  period  of  1902  to 
1907  is  given,  and  not  the  cost  for  1907  also,  for  wages  and 
prices  were  considerably  higher  in  1907,  and  seem  likelj'  to  remain 
so.  The  costs  are  given  in  terms  of  the  acre  as  the  unit,  but, 
as  the  average  amount  of  product  per  acre  is  also  given,  we  can 
arrive  at   the  cost  per   bushel  or  ton.     Interest  on  the  land,  at   5 
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per  cent,  is  properly  included  as  a  part  of  the  cpsi./  TJi^  toitoWJnis, 
is  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  liay  in  Rice  county:    "       ,    '  ''  ,< 

Seed    $0.29^ 

-i  (f  ■'"  Mbwlhjg  (first  crop) v. 368 

.xi:       Raiting   (first  crop)....... 0.17S 

,,.       Cocking  and  spreading   (first  crop) 0.199 

Hauling  to  barn   (first  crop) .,..,.,,,    1.099, 

-•''-      Mowing  (second  crop).  .. 'K^^^YhPPJ. . /M»y'.''-'QMA^   "'   ■''' 

(liiJ  1    Raking   (second  crop) ;■:.  2.i .  JiOa  .rt^i  .Sbi:^  OillS':-;    ;   \- 

Cocking  and  spreading  (second  crop)  ..,„,, ^j^^  ,^,  ^0.50, 7.,  .,.!) 

Hauling  to  barn  (second  crop) (T.tSO 

":3^'      Machinery,  interest,  deprec.  and  repairs. ...'...»;. .    0.64>S.      :'' 

Land  rental  ($70  at  5%,>,- y.i,  .,j 3.500 

Total     I...  ..:.■.  ...;.-K.Vh'i* .$7,178 

The  cost  of  the  seed  per  acre  was  determined  thus:  ■    - 

8  lbs.  timothy  at  3  cts , . . . .  fi-. ,  .•?0.24 

4  lbs.  clover  at  16  cts.. 0.64 

Seed  for  3  yrs.  at  $0,293  per  year $0.88 

To  the  above  total  of  $7.18  per  acre  should  be  added  about  $1 
for  general  expense,  according  to  the  bulletin,  which  would  give 
a  grand  total  of  $8.18  per  acre  of  hay.  The  average  yearly  produc- 
tion of  hay  (two  crops)  was  2.25  tons  per  acre  in  Rice  county, 
hence  the  cost  was  $3.64  per  ton.  The  average  for  three  counties 
was  1.85  tons  per  acre,  hence  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost 
averaged  not  far  from  $4  per  ton. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  item  for  plowing,  the  reason 
being  that  the  hay  seed  is  sown  with  the  grain  crop  against  which 
the  full  cost  of  plowing,  etc.,  is  charged.  It  may  well  be  questione.l 
whether  this  is  correct  accounting.  The  cost  of.  plowing  is  $1.25 
per  acre.  .i      '.y.ni    j  . ;   r         '\  •".    : 

The  average  farm  price  for  )hay  in  Minnesota.  !lWMiJfi*05  p,«w.ton 
during  the  period  of  1902  to  1907.  :        ;.I  irnr;:;      f:'.ir;v;    ^    . 

The  cost  of  prod\icing  oats  in  Rice  county  during  1902  :tj>:iij.?07 
averaged  as  follows: 

Per  acre. 

Seed $0,997 

Cleaning  seed rSc o 

Plowing  (in  the  fa;il) ^„ac 

Dragging 0.285 

Seeding  ,  ^.,,,»,. ....... ...,...,. "fbl 

cutting  ..../. •  0.401 

Twine   ...,....,.....,.,.,.... 0.335 

Shocking    0.165 

Stacking     4 0.772 

Stack  thrashing  (labor) nnnli 

Thra.shing  (ca.sli  cost) 0.774 

Machinery,  interest,  deprec.  and  repairs.  .Vi.'.:v.  I  0.51/ 

Land  rental  ($70  at  5%) .>f.....  3.500 

Total $9,854 

To  this  should  be  added  about   $1   for  general  expense,  making 
a  grand  total  of  $10.85  per  acre.     The  average  production  In  Rice 
county  was  41   bu.  per  acre ;  hence  the  cost  was  nearly  26%   cts. 
per  bushel.     The  average  price  of 'b'a^s  In  Mlnn^Sdta;'%a8^^^ 
per  bushel  during  1902  to  190T.        "   '  •  '         .  •  r      .    <     .        '.  =)/ 
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The  bulletin  does  not  give  the  average  wage  paid  during  1902 
to  1907,  but  it  gives  enough  data  to  enable  us  to  say  that  it  was 
about  12^  cts,  per  hr.  worlced,  including  board.  The  cost  of  a 
horse  averaged  about  8  cts.  per  hr.  worked,  during  the  same  period, 
on  the  basis  of  depreciation  assumed  (which  was  confessedly  too 
low)  and  without  any  allowance  for.  cost  of  shelter.  But,  making 
proper  allowance  for  depreciation  and  shelter,  the  cost  of  a  horse 
was  about  9  cts.  per  hr.  worked.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  & 
team  and  driver  cost  more  than  30  cts.  per  hr.  worked,  during  the 
period  of  1902   to   1907. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  farm  owner's  time  was  counted  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  farm  workman,  which,  as  above  stated,  was 
12^4  cts.  per  hr.  Obviously  this  is  a  questionable  procedure.  The 
farm  owner  is  really  a  superintendent,  evtc  though  he  works  with 
his  men,  and  he  is  of  a  grade  of  intelligence  that  would  command 
much  higher  pay*  than  an  ordinary  workman.  The  farm  owner 
really  gets  his  pay  in  the  form  of  "profits."  If  proper  allowance  is 
made  for  "supervision,"  it  Is  evident  that  the  costs  above  given 
will   be  considerably   increased^ — probably  by  at  least   10  per  cent. 

The  permanent  value  of  the  data  in  these  bulletins  would  be 
much  greater  were  the  averages  made  into  a  sort  of  composite 
picture,  giving  a  typical  average  farm  organization  thus; 

1  farm-owner. 

3  regular  hired  men. 

2  extra  men   (4  extra  for  6  mo&). 
5  work  horses. 

1  woman,   household  work. 

Then  the  average  farm  "plant"  should  be  listed,  giving  prices  of 
each  item,  Including  buildings  and  land,  cows,  sheep,  bogs,  etc. 
Then  the  total  annual  product  should  be  itemized,  giving  actual  unit 
costs  per  bushel,  pound,  ton,  etc. 

Then  should  follow  the  unit  costs  per  acre,  and  these  should  be 
tabulated  so  as  to  show  the  amount  of  work  on  each  item,  thus : 

Per  acre. 

Plowing:  1  team  and  driver,  4  Tirs.  at  30  cts $1.20 

Dragging:   1  team  and  driver,  1%  hrs.  at  30  cts...    0.45 

This  should  be  followed  by  the  nimiber  of  units  produced  per  acre. 

The  information  in  these  bulletins  is  excellent,  but  is  not 
arranged  as  above  indicated,  and,  therefore,  any  item  of  cost 
on  any  given  farm  cannot  t>e  compared  with  another  except  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents', '  which  is  often  very  misleading  due 
to  differences  .  in  rates  .of.  wages.  In  brief,  farin.  costs  should  be 
recorded  exactly  like  engineering,  construction  costs,  giving,  the 
org^anlzation  of  the  working  forces,  rates  of  wages, ,  prices  of  plant, 
number  of  hours  (or  days)  of  work  at  stated  prices' are  required 
to  perform  each  item  of  work.  When  recorded  in  this  manner, 
accurate  comparisons  are  readily  made,  and  correct  conplusionis 
drawn.  ,  ■-      . 

By  Way  of,  cornparison  we  add  some  dz^ta  taken  froni  th© 
•'Encyclopedia  Brittanlca"  under  the  head  of  Agriculture.  ThCTe 
It  is  stated  that  during  the  30  weeks  of  active  season  on  the  farm. 
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each  horse  is  fed  16  lbs.  of  oats  and  24  11)8,  of ,  My  per  day.     The 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  farm  horse  is  estimated  thus:     j,  o- 

30  weelts'  feed  (active  season)  at  $2.75 %  82i5f  o«-ioil 

22  weelvs'  feed  (inactive  season),  clover,  at  $1.25      27.50    •■     - 

Total  feed 5110.00 

Interest,  ?200  at  5% , 10,00 

Depreciation,  etc.,  $200  at  12%"% 25.00 

Total  annual  cost ,.j,.i  ..a,  .i(|'li5i(M)Jjii  s:<q 

The  $200  includes  not  only  the  cost  o'f  tft^'hoi^S^r.bul  Its' pro  rats^ 
of  farm  implenientl."  Thete  was  about  :j''Wr6ie 'for' everV  30  acres 
of  farm.  .;.,-<>>,-..•:)    ■■  ■    ■•  r    '.-lo-y.f?)       ^r  K-f  ,^r.    ,,■  ■• - 

It  is  stated  that  unmanured  land  yields  (in  1873)  16  bushels  ,oi 
wheat  per  acre,  but  that  the  application  of  400  lbs.  of  guano  pot 
acre  doubles  the  yield.  In  1873  the  average  yield  in  England  waip 
27  bushels  of  wheat  (63  lbs.  per  bu.)  per  acre,  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent  over  whdt  it  had  been  80  years  before.  The  present  yield 
(1909)  is  about  32  bu.  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England. 

In  1873  the  following  were  regarded  as  being  "good  crops"  per 
acre :  ♦ 

1  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  Of  grain  plus  2  tons  straw. 

1  ton  of  beans  plus  IVa  tons  straw. 

8  tons  potatoes. 

17  tons  beets  or  turnips. 

35  tons   cabbage. 

Cost  of  Maintaining  Mules. — Mi.  Chas.  E.  Bowen  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data  as  to  costs  in  1906  in  Alabama. 

A  first  class  nmle  costs  $200.  Its  useful  life  is  6  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  will  bring  $50.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance 
in  7  mines  was  as  foUp^ys  per  mule  per  cale^d^r;  day:, 

Food  y.'. ivv'j":  '):■. ....... .i . . v: . v-. . : .v-. .fo-so 

stableman   0.05 

Interest  and  depreciation^  ... .  .^.^. ^,^^.  .^^,  .^ , «,, .   0.10 

Total ..*.;.... ; .'. .' .... ;  .$0.45 

2,,Vphe  daily  ration  was  as  follows : 

)H')j  Lbs. 

Hay  10 

Grain ^,._.^.  ^;^^;  •  e,^;,.,,/  4£  ,;,:, 

Total   t^k^v^.  .Vfc>i^;i;9.iu.i:i';'(i>tCf!i(i 

The  U.  S.  army  ration  is  14  lbs.  of  hay  and  9  lbs.  of  grain  for 
a  mule,  and  14  IbSi  of  hay  and  12  lbs.  of  grain  .'or  a  horse. 

Due  to  holidays,  Sundays,  etc.,  about  276  days  in  the  year  are 
worked  in  the  mines,  hence  if  all  the  mules  worked  the  cost 
would  be  60  cts.  per  mule  per  day  worked.  However,  about  10% 
are  idle,  due  to  sickness,  etc.,  so  that  the  actual  cost  per  working 
animal  per  day  is  66  cts.,  to  which  must  be  added  4  cts.  f^r 
shoeing  and  harness,  making  a  total  of  70  cts.,  not  including  any 
allowance  f»r  stable  rental. 
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Mr.  E.  Hogg  says  that  a  mule  weighing  1,000  to  1.100  lbs.  eats 
12  lbs.  or  grrain  and  15  lbs.  of  the  best  hay  per  day.  He  feeds 
%  cracked  com  and  Vi  oats,  and  gives  bran  twice  a  week. 

Shipping  Contractors'  Horses  in  Cars-*— We  understaiid  that  in 
the  northwest  tlie  railroads  receive  from  14  to  16  horses  to  be 
shipped  in  a  stock  car,  ciiaxging  the,  minimum  sliipping  weight, 
28.000  lbs.,  or  ah  average  per  horse  of  2,000  lbs.  A  30,000-lbs. 
capacity  car,  30  ft.  long,  would  accommodate  this  nuraljer  of  horses 
giving  them  each  about  2  ft  of  space. 

In  the  south  the  writer  has  been  accustomed  to  ship  20  mules 
in  a  car  paying  for  the  actual ,  weight  of  the  mules.  The  length 
of  the  car  would  vary  from  30  to  33  ft.,  thus  giving  a  Uttle  over 
1%  ft.  of  space  to  a  mule.  In  a  36-ft.  car  21  or  22  mules  could  be 
shipped. 

In  a  palace  stock  car  ranging  In  length  from  54  to  57  ft^  the 
writer  has  sliipped  30  mules,  thus  giving  a  space  of  about  1.8 
ft.  per  mule.  A  few  horses  were  generally  shipped  with  the  mules, 
but  horses  cannot  be  crowded  as  piuch  a«  mules  can.  and  at  times 
a  separate,  stall  must  be  built  for  a  valuable  horse  to  keep  the 
mules  from  crowding  or  injuring  it. 

In  loading  mules  into  a  car  a  well  broken  horse  is  frequently 
a  great  help,  as  mules  will  follow  horses  as  a  rule,  and  by  leading 
in  the  horse,  several  mules  can  be  taken  into  the  car  right  behind 
Mm,  -J 

tfnless  shipped  In  palace  stock  cars,  animals  must  be  unloaded  on 
a  long  journey  onoe  every  24  hours,  so  as  to  be  fed  and  watered. 
The  help  of  a  horse  in  talcing  the  mules  in  and  out  of  a  car  is  of 
great  assistance,  and  saves  much  time.  Railroad  companies  allow 
at  least  one  care-taker  to  accompany  a  shipment  of  horses  or 
mules,  and  he  is  a  busy  man  when  the  time  arrives  for  feeding 
the  stock. 

Hauling  Heavy  Machinery  on  Wagons. — ^In  hauling  cement  and 
coal  to  the  Spiers  Falls  Dam  frem  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  I  found  the 
average  load  was  2  net  tons  per  team  of  horses.  The  loads  ranged 
from  3,500  to  4,500  Iba  The  haul  was  9  miles,  one  way,  and  a 
round  trip  constituted  a  days  work.  Teamsters  were  paid  by  the 
ton.  The  road  was  sandy,  but  level,  except  for  about  half  a  mile 
at  the  end.  Two  teams  were  hitched  onto  a  wagon  to  pull  up 
this  hill  at  the  end. 

Some  very  heavy  pieces  of  machinery  were  hauled  on  wagons. 
One  piece  of  machinery-  weighing  14  tons  was  slung  between  two 
hea\-y  timber  beams  whose  ends  rested  on  bolsters  on  the  wagons. 
,Thus  the  piece  of  machinery  was  really  slung  between  two  wagons, 
one  wagon  in  front  and  one  behind.  In  order  to  steer  the  rear 
wagon  a  simple  steering  gear  was  made,  very  much  like  the  steering 
device  for  controlling  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  It  consisted  of  a  pilot 
wheel  moimted  at  the  forward  end  of  the  rear  wagon,  and  a 
drum  from  which  %Vf>  ropes  passe^  q.round  jpulleys  to  the  .stul? 
tongue  of  the  wagon.     One  man  could  thus  steer  the  front  wheel  a 


*Engineering-Controcting,  Sept.  25,  1907. 
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of  the  rear  wagon.  With  12  horses  this  14-ton  load  was  hauled 
over  the  sandy  road. 

A  heavier  load,  28  tons,  was  not  loaded  on  wagons,  but  was 
hauled  on  rollers,  a  temporary  timber  way  being  laid  in  front  of 
the  rollers,  as  In  house  moving.  It  took  12  feaiii^  S(  day^  ,to  haul 
this  load  the  9  miles.  .     .-    > 

Handling  Teams  With  &  Jerk  Line,*— Mi'. 'V^.  A.  GUleltVip  author 
of  the  following:  '     ,      .' 

I  have  been  especially  impressed  with  the  aiffe'rence  between 
the  extreme  West  and  East  in  handling  teams.  When  I  did  con- 
struction work  in  the  East,  I  did  as  Easteners  do,  namely,  sub- 
mitted to  the  dictation  of  teamsters  in  the  determination  of  each 
driver  to  drive  his  own  team.  Consequently,  when  we  wanted  to 
use  three  or  four  teams  on  a  road  grader  or  plow,  three  or  four 
teamsters  walked  along,  not  driving  but  "herding"  the  teams. 
Once  in  a  while  we  could  find  a  man  who  could  drive  four  horses, 
but  not  often ;  and,  when  he  knew  how,  he  wouldn't  do  It. 

Consider  what  it  means  to  a  contractor  to  have  three  extra 
drivers  on  a  plow,  drawn  by  four  teams  and  two  extra  drivers 
on  a  road  grader  drawn  by  three  teams.  It  is  just  as  ridiculous 
as  having  two  men  loading  wheel  scrapers.  Five  extra  men  on  an 
outfit  as  mentioned  above  means  $7.50  a  day,  drivers'  wages  being 
$1.50   a  day.-  -j^-.'-aI   ^i-M^i  l:-^:  -  .;;:;i-  :  ;    ,  ..   .    ^^    '    ' 

In  the  West  we  use  on^'^fvet'  fyr'tfr^;  "tWi/.-'fiii^;  Wui-',  fiVe'or 
more  teams,  and  these  drivers  will  handle  three,  four  or.  more 
teams  with  one  rein  or  jerk  line  with  as  much  ease  as  the  ordinary 
driver  handles  one  team.  It  Is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
train  these  teams  to  respond  to  a  jerk  line,  and  to  the  shout  of 
"gee"  or  "haw." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  hitch  a  jerk 
line,  I  will  Explain.  It  is  customary  to  use  a  strong  braided  clothe^ 
line.  This  line  reaches  from  the  "nigh"  wheel  animal  to  the  "nigh" 
lead  animal,  and  Is  fastened  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  bit;  from 
this  main  line  a  short  piece  of  the  line  passes  under  the  jaw  to 
the  right  side  of  the  bit,  making  a  "T."  Fastened  to  the  hames  on 
the  right  side  of  the  "nigh"  lead  is  a  "jockey  stick"  (a  short  piece 
of  wood  or  iron)  which  reaches  to  a  curb  strap  fastened  to  the  bit 
of  the  "ofT*  lead  animal.  A  straight  pull  on  the  jerk  line  pulls  the 
"jerk"  line  or  "nigh"  animal  to  the  left,  or  "haw,"  and  the  "jockey 
stick"  guides  the  "off"  animal.  A  succession  of  jerks  on  the  line 
causes  the  "nigh"  or  left  lead  animal  Instinctively  to  throw  its  head 
to  the  right,  to  escape  from  the  jerking,  and  the  "jockey  stick" 
guides  the  "off"  animal  to  the  rifeht  also,  or  "gee." 

A  little  patience  will  teach  the  lead  team  to  "gee"  or  "haw"  If 
the  guiding  words  "gee"  or  "haw"  are  shouted  every  time  the 
line  is  used.  By  fastening  the  following  teams  to  the  double 
trees  of  the  team  ahead,  they  will  soon  learn  to  follow  the  team 
ahead  without  being  tied,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  not  as 
handy  in  turn-lng  around  If  each  team  is  fastened,  as  it  does  not 
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;■> 
permit  them,  to  cross  over  and  out  of  the  way  of  x.\\-  '^?i 

turning.  .'\ 

"VSTien  a  team  has  been  properly ,  trained  in  turning  t(X  tbia  ^Iglbit^ 
or  "gee,"  for  example,  the  teams  following  the  lead  teams  wj[ll 
step  over  on  the  left  of  the  draft  chain  and  follow  it  around  until 
the  chain  is  straight  for  the  return  trip ;  then  each  animal  will  cross 
over  to  his  place  on  the  right  side  of  the  chain. 

In  all  of  our  team  work  we  use  but  one  driver,. no  matter  how 
many  teams  are  hitched  to  the  load.  In  the  haoling  of  gravel,' 
sand  or  broken  stone  we  use  two  or  three  wagons  in  a  train.  The 
trail  wagons  have  a  short  trail  tongue  just  long  enough  to  permit 
the  wheels  to  clear  about  three  or  four  feet.  The  economy  of  this 
method  of  teaming  is  apparent  when ,  oi»H~driver  is  used  to  handle 
three  wagons  with  three  teams,  for  the  wajgen  of  two  teamsters  are 
saved. 

Cost  of  Plowing  Farm  Land  With  a  Steam  Traction  Engine.*— It 
is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so  that  the  feasibility  of 
plowing  with  traction  engines  lias  become  generally  recognized. 
The  results  obtained  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  tliat  one  man  with  a  plowing  outSt  can  do  much  more 
work  than  six  or  eight  with  horses,  the  advantages  of  this  method 
on  the  large  farms,  of  th-e  West  are  obvious.  Some  data  on  tlje  cost 
of  steam  plowing  taken  from  letters  written  to  the  manufacturers 
by  users  of  the  traction  engine  are  giveii  feelCfw.  "  ' 

The  first  piece  of  work  for  which  data  are  given  was  done  fi^ 
Missouri  last  year,  a  20  hp.  Rumley  Standard  traction  engine' 
and  an  8-gang  14-In.  Mollne  steam  plow  being  used.  An  average 
of  18  acres  per  day  was  plowed,  the  cost  of  operating  per  day 
being  as  follows: 

Total.       Per  acre. 

Engineering $   3.00  $0,166 

Water  and  fuel,  hauled  with  team 2.50  0.139 

Plowman    1.00  0.055 

Coal   3.00  0.166 

Plow  sharpening;  oil,  etc. 0.50  0.027 

Total    510.00         $0,553 

The  next  piece  of  work  was  done  in  North  Dakota,  a  30  hp. 
Rumley  engine  and  Emerson  16-in.  plow  being  used.  The  cost  was 
as  follows: 

Per  acre. 

Coal,  at  %%  per  ton,  90  lbs.  per  acre §0.27 

Cylinder  oil.  at  40  cts,  per  gallon 0.01  Vi 

Machine  oil,  at  20  cts.  per  gallon 0.01 

Fireman.  12.50  per  day ; 0.06^ 

Water,  team  and  man  for  hauling,  $4  per  day..    0.10 

Sharpening  lays.  . , 0.01 

Gear  grease,  4'«t8.  per  lb 0.00 Vj 

,^  Totals    ...... ^ J.......'--- r-r .$0.47 

It  wilU.be  noted  that  there  is  t»o  allowance  made  f or _  engineer  yjar 
the    above,     the    owner    of    the    outfit    probably    acting    as    such. 

.T^^'-:    Xt    v-.U     r.r:- 
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Charging  this  Item  up  at  $4.00  per  day  would  bring  the  cost  per 
acre  to  57  cts.  The  fireman  also  probably  acted  as  plowman.  The 
outfit  traveled  2^4  niiles  per  hour,  cutting  16%  ft.  wide,  thus 
averaging  four  acres  per  hour,  allowing  for  stops. 

The  last  piece  of  work  was  also  done  in  North  Dakota,  a  30  hp. 
Rumley  plowing  engine  being  used.  The  ground  was  stony  and 
hilly  and  a  disc  plow  with  14  discs  and  cutting  11  ft.  wide  was 
used  for  breaking  the  ground.  An  average  of  16  acres  of  ground 
was  broken  per  12-hour  day,  the  cost  being  as  follows  : 

Total.     Per  acre. 

Coal,  2,300  lbs.,  at  $7.50  per  Ion $  8.05  $0.50 

Water,  team  and  man  for  hauling 4.50  0.28 

Engineer   3.00  0.11 

Plowman  (who  also  fl^ed) 2.00  0.12 

Oil  and  incidentals. . .'. . ;  1 .  .'l'.' ..... .'; . .  1.00  0.06 

Total    $18.55  $1.07 

Later  on  this  ground  was  put  in  shape  for  the  drill  at  a  eost  of 
about  50  to  60  cts.  per  acre.  To  do  this  the  traction  engine  was 
used  to  three  sections  of  21  discs  cutting  18  ft.  wide  with  a  large 
drag  and  float  behind. 

None  of  the  above  costs  include  interest,  repairs  and  depreciation. 

Cost  of  Traction  Engine  Haulage  of  Ore.* — The  hauling  of  crude 
ore  from  its  mines  in  Lemhi  County,  Idaho,  to  Dubois,  on  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Ry.,  a  distance  of  85  miles,  is  being  done  with  traction 
engine  trains  by  the  Gilmore  Lead  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  follow- 
ing statennent  of  the  method  and  cost  of  operating  these  trains  has 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Robert  N.  Bell,  State  Inspector  of  Mines, 
Boise,  Idaho.  Formerly,  it  may  be  noted,  the  hauling  was  done 
by  teams  at  a  cost  of  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton. 

The  train  consists  of  four  wagons  or  cars  of  steel  and  of  15  tons 
capacity  each  and  a  110  hp.  traction  engine.  The  route  is  over  a 
flat  plain  of  fine  gravelly  soil  and  small  sage  brush,  crossed  by  a 
number  of  creeks  and  Irrigating  ditches  which  are  bridged.  The 
road  never  gets  very  muddy  and  dries  out  rapidly  as  soon  as  the 
snow  goes.  There  is  one  hill  of  about  10  per  cent  grade  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  approaching  the  mine ;  the  engine  handles 
one  loaded  or  four  empty  cars  on  this  hill.  It  also  sets  the  cars 
one  at  a  time  at  the  loading  bin  on  a  15  per  cent  grade.  The 
coal  used  in  making  the  trip  amounts  to  about  4  tons  per  24  hours, 
and  is  distributed  In  bins  at  intervals  along  the  route.  Water  is 
available  about  every  15  miles,  for  which  distance  the  tank 
capacity  of  the  front  car  is  sufficient. 

The  following  costs  of  haulage  are  based  on  the  records  of  the 
first  trips  made  with  the  road  practically  In  Its  virgin  condition. 
A  round  trip  took  four  days,  working  two  12-hour  shifts  per  day 
and  traveling  24  hours  per  day,  with  a  total  load  of  40  tons. 
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Per  sbif t.  Per  trip.  Per  ton. 

1  engineer  at  $G $6.00  |  48.00  $1.20 

1  ttreman  at  $4 4.00  32.00  .80 

1   swamper  at  $3.50 3.50  28.00  .70 

Total  labor. $13.50         $108.00         $2.70 

Coal    3.00  12.00  0.30 

Grand  total .$16.50         $120.00         $3.00 

Cost  of  Handling  and  Screening  Cinders — Cinders  are  often  used 
In  concrete  and  for  other  purposes.     The  foUowlftg^  data  are  ^vew* 
by  Mr.   Ernest  McCullough : 

The  cost  of  unloading  and  screening  soft-coal  locomotive  cinders 
for  a  filter  bed  was  as  follows:  The  Alter  bed  consisted  of  a  lower 
layer  of  cinders  27  ins.  thick  and  an  upper  layer  9  ins.  thick. 
The  lower  layer  comprised  all  cinders  that  would  pass  a  screen 
of  I -In.  mesh,  but  that  would  not  pass  a  *8-in.  mesh.  The  upper 
9-in.  layer  wTjuld  pass  a  %-in.  mesh,  but  not  a  %-in.  mesh. 
Unscreened  cinders  were  shipped  in  gondola  cars  holding  about 
32  cu.  yds.  each,  and  were  unloaded  near  the  filter  bed,  screened 
and  conveyed  in  wheelbarrows  to  place.  The  freight  on  car  load 
was  about  $36.  In  ope  shipment  of  16  cars  there  were  2  cars  of 
ashes  so  fine  as  to  be  rejected  without  screening.  The  others 
gave  the  following  proportions: 

Per  cent. 

Clinkers  not  passing  1-in.  mesh 10 

Cinders  passing  1-in..  but  not  passing  %-in.  raesb..  75 
Cinders  passing  %-in.,  but  not  i>a8sing  %-in.  mesh. .  5 
Fine  dust,  under  %-ln 10 

Total 100 

It  was  found  that  cinders  in  a  pile  exposed  for  two  weeks  to  the 
rain  and  weather  were  so  disintegrated  that  33%  would  pass  a  %-in. 
mesh. 

One  man,  using  a  coal  scoop,  would  unload  32  cu.  yds.  from  a 
car  in  10  hrs.,  and  as  this  yielded  about  24  cu.  yds.  of  coarse 
screened  cinders,  the  cost  of  unloading  was  6  eta  per  cu.  yd.,  wages 
being  $1.50  a  day.  Another  man,  using  a  scoop,  would  shovel  the 
cinders  upon  the  first  (1-in.)  screen  at  the  same  rate.  But  it  took 
two  men,  using  ordinary  square  pointed  shovels,  to  screen  through 
the  %-in.  s«;reens,  and  these  men  screened  the  material  twice, 
because  it  would  not  pass  through  these  screens  rapidly,  nor  at 
the  first  screening.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  co.=t  of  unloading  and 
screening  the  coarse  (1-in.  to  %-in.)  cindefs  is  as  follows,  the 
cinders  being  measured  in  place  in  the  filter  bed : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Unloading    cars ?0.06 

Coarse   ( 1-in. )   screening 0.06 

Fine  (  %-in.)  screening  twice u.24 

Wheeling  and  .spreading  in  bed 0.08 

Total" ?0.44 

The  freicht  was  about  $1.50  per  cu.  yd.  of  screened  cirMers, 
and  the  cost  of  loading  the  cars  about  16  cts.  more,  making  a  grand 
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total  oi.iZ^V  pe^' ^iid^y<J.'^^f  (io'arse   screened   cinders  In  place   in 
filter  bedis. 

Since  all  the  cost  of  loading,  unloading  and  freight  has  been 
charged  to  the  coarse  cinders,  the  cost  of  the  fine  cinders  (%  to 
%-in.)  was  merely  the  cost  of  screening  them  twice  through  a 
%-in.  screen,  or  24  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  plus  8  cts.  for  wheeling  and 
spreading.  Wheri  these  fine  cinders  were  perfectly  dry;  once  over 
the  %-in.  screen  was  enough,;  but,  If. very  wet  and  largely  dys^t, 
screening  three  times  over  the  %-in.  screen  was  necessary.  ,.. 

Since  the  proportion  of  fine  screenings  ( %  to  %-in.)  was  so  small,' 
it  was  necessary  to  buy  a  number  of  car  loads  of  screenings  and 
waste  all  the  material  over  %-in.  size.  The  freight,  when  charged 
against  the  fine  screenings,  was  about  $12  per  cu.  yd.  due  to  the 
fact  that  not  more  than  3  cu.  yd&  of  fine  screenings  could  be, 
obtained  from  a  car  load.  An  attempt  was  made  to  grind  up  some' 
of  the  coarse  screenings  using  a  farmer's  feed  mill  operated  by, 
horsepower.  The  mill  would  grind  at  the  rate  of  7%  cu.  yds.  of 
cinders  in  10  hrs.,  but  so  many  iron  bolts  and  nuts  were  in  the 
cinders  that  the  mill  was  continually  forced  to  stop,  and  finally  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

The  specific  gravity  of  soft  coal  cinders  is  1.5,  and  the  voids  are 
frequently  as  high  as  60%,  In  which  case  1  cu.  ft.  of  ,Qin4ej:s  wjeighs 
371/2  lbs. 

Size,  Weight  and  Price  of  Expanded  Metal.— The  following  are 
standard  sizes  of  expanded  metal : 

Gage  of  Width  of         Sectional  area  Lbs.  per 

Mesh.  Metal.  Metal.         per  ft.  of  width,     sq.  ft. 

3-in  JSTo.  10  5/3?  in.  0.185  sq.  in.  ,0.«5 

3-in  No.  10  15/64  in.  0.278  sq.  in.  0.94 

3-in'  No.  10  5/16  in.  0.370  sq.  In.        .1.25.'  .I 

6-ih  No.  4  1/4    in.  0.259  sq.  in.  O? 

6-ln  No.  4  3/8    in.  0.389  sq.  in.  1.29  '  ; 

The  3-in.  mesh  is  sold  in  6  x  8-ft.  slieets;  the  6-ln.  mesh  m 
5  X  8-ft.  sheets;  and  in  both  cases,  5  sheets  per  bundle.  These  are 
the  common  sizes,  but  expanded  metal  of  the  following  meshes  is 
also  made;  %-in.,  %-ln.,  lya-in',  and  2-in.  The  mesh  is  measured 
the  short  way  across  the  diamond. 

Expanded  metal  is  sold  by  the  square  foot,  but  at  prices  equivalent 
to  about  5  to  6  cts.  per  lb.,  depending  upon  the  locality  and  the 
size  of  mesh.  For  expanded  metal  lath  Selayindex  under  "Lath, 
Metal."  -.    I    . 

Price  of  Mineral  Wool.— Mineral  wool  Is  ordinarily  made  by  pour- 
ing molten  slag  into  water.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  filling  in  hollow 
walls,  because  of  its  lieat  Insulating  property.  I  have  also  used 
it  as  a  packing  around  water  pipes  that  were  exposed  to  the  air. 
In  carrying  a  pipe  line  across  a  bridge,  for  example,  the  pipe  may 
be  laid  in  a  box  and  surrounded  With  mineral  wool.  A  steam  pipe 
may  be  jaclteted  in  the  same  way. 

Ordinary  mineral  wool  weighs  about  12  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  and  may 
be  bought  for  about  1  ct.  per  lb. 

Cost  of  Sodding.— Mr.  Arthur  Hay  gives  the  cost  of  sodding  a 
park  In  Illinois.     The  best  sod  shovel  is  a  "moulder's  shovel,"  with 
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a  flat  blade  10  Ins.  wide  and  12  Ins.  laog.  Th^  edge  should  be 
drawn  down  thin  on  an  anvil  and^i^rpe^ed  on  a  grindstone.  The 
sod  is  cut  through  in  parallel  lines  14  Ins.  apart,  with  the  shovel 
held  at  an  angle  so  as  to  give  bevel  edges  to  the  roll  of  sod.  The 
eod  strip  is  cut  oflf  square  at  the  ends  so  as  to  make  a  strip  about  8 
ft.  long  (a  square  yard),  and  rolled  up.  One  hundred  of  these 
rolls  make  a  good  wagon  load,  80  being  about  the  usual  load. 
Sod  should  be  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  say  1%  to  2  ins.  thick. 
Sod  cut  thicker,  with  the  Idea  of  saving  all  the  roots,  never  unites 
with  the  bank  when  laid' on  an  earth  slope.  When  the  rolls  are 
laid,  fine  earth  should  be  sifted  into  any  cracks  between  the  rolls. 
The  sod  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  after  it  Is  laid, 
and  tamped  to  expel  air  underneath.  A  g^tod  tamper,  or  spatter, 
consists  of  a  piece  of  2-in.  oak  plank  10  Ins.  wide  by'l^  ins.  long, 
strengthened  by  cleats  across  the  ends  and  with  a  tough  wood 
handle  2  ins.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  long.  One  end  of  this  handle 
is  beveled  off  and  bolted  to  the  plank  so  that  when  the  plank  lies 
flat   on   the   ground  the  end  of  the  handle   is  waist  high. 

The  following  was  the  average  cost  of  laying  20,000  sq.  yds.  of 
sod  by  day  labor  for  the  city  of  Springfield,  111. : 

Cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Cutting  sod 1.6 

Hauling  sod 0.9 

Laying  sod . 2.6 

Watering  sod 0.6 

Spatting  sod 0.1 

Total    5.8 

Men  were  paid  $1.50  per  8-hr.  day,  and  the  sod  cutters  had  a 
theory,  very  difficult  to  contend  with,  that  71  sq.  yds.  should 
constitute  a  day's  work.  Average  contract  prices  in  the  vicinity 
were  10  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  of  sod  in  place. 

Seeding  can  be  done  for  about  $20  an  acre,  the  cost  of  80  lbs. 
of  seed  being  $10,  and  the  cost  of  labor  being  about  $10  more. 
On  slopes  gentle  enough  to  hold  tlie  seed  without  jwashing,  seed 
is  preferable  to  sod  on  account  of  its  cneapness.  An  acre  of  sod, 
at  6  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  would  cost  about  $300. 

A  Device  for  Cutting  Soil  for  Sodding.* — ^Mr.  A.  N.  Tolman  gives 

the  following:  .  ■    ;  i         ■  •        i'  .>-.;='     '.  : 

Fig.  8  shows  a  sod 'cutter  used  at  Siofik  Falls,  S.  Dak.  The 
construction  is  clearly  shown  hf  the  illustration,  but  it  niay  be 
well  to  add  that  the  knife  is- curved  (in  plan)  and  pitches  downward 
about  %  in.  in  its  width  of  2%  ins.  It  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
sod  can  be  cut  in  different  thickness  as  required.  I  have  not  seen 
the  cutter  in  use  but  two  men  and  a  boy  with  a  team  cut  enough 
sod  to  load  a  slat  wagon  ( 1  %  cu.  yds- J  and  rolled  the  sod  and 
loaded  the  wagon  in  a  trifle  over  an  hour.  ..Tliis  was  so  much  faster 
than  I  had  anticipated  that  I  arrived  on  the  scene  only  in  .time  to 
find  that  the  loaded  wagon  was  more  thaii  the  team  j(^^i^  h^^:  on 
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the  muddy  road.  As  the  cutter  is  easily  and  cheaply  made,  and 
evidently  a  great  improvement  on  the  spade,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers. 

Painting  Data. — ^A  gallon  of  iron  oxide  paint  will  cover  400  sq.  ft. 
of  wood  surface,  or  500  sq.  ft.  of  iron  surface,  first  coat.  It  requires 
about  two-thirds  as  much  paint  for  the  second  coat  as  for  the  iirst ; 
and  half  as  much  paint  for  the  third  coat  as  for  the  first  Fuptiier 
data  will  be  found  on  page  558. 

A  man,  working  9  hrs.  can  paint  (one  coat)  2,000  sq.  ft.  of 
tin  roof,  or  1,000  sq.  ft.  of  frame  house,  or  300  sq.  ft.  of  bridge 
trusses.     The  shifting  of  scaffolds  on  house  work  accounts  for  the 


Fig.   8.— Sod  Cutter. 


decreased   time ;    and    the    smaller   area   of   the   surfaces   of   bridge 
trusses  makes  the  work  slower  in  bridge  painting. 
Consult  the  index  under  "Painting." 

Cost  of  Painting  a  Tin  Roof. — Mr.  J.  M.  Braxton  gives  the  fol- 
lowing : 

An  old  tin  roof  was  showing  rust  spots,  most  of  the  paint  being 
worn  oflf.  The  tin  was  first  rubbed  with  palmetto  brushes  and 
then  sfwept  clean.  The  area  painted  was  151,000  sq.  ft,  requiring 
563  gals,  of  paint  for  two  coats,  or  267  sq.  ft.  per  ga.lIon  for  the 
two  coats.     The  paint  was^ 

396  gallons  raw  linseed  oil. 

35  lbs.  dryer. 

2,120  Iba  dry  oxide  of  iron. 
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This  mixture  yielded  563  gals,  of  paint.  Each  man  averaged 
1,920  sq.  ft.,  or  220  sq.  yds.  per  day  of  9  hrs.  painted  with  one 
coat.     It  took  158  man-days'  to  paint  the  rctof,  not  incladlhff*  fOr*^. 

man's  time.  • -i    i  -..j   :  .    ,  vi,        < 

Unloading  Coal  From  Cars  With  a  Clamshell.* — Broken  stone, 
sand  and  gravel  can  be  unloaded  from  cars  very  cheaply  with  a 
clamshell  bucket,  wherever  the  amount  to  be  handled  warrants  the 
use  of  such  a  plant  The  following  data  on  unloading  coal  may  also 
be  applied  to  handling  other  materials.     ' 

At  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington.  D.  C,  a  locomotive  crane, 
fitted  with  a  50-ft.  boom  and  a.  IMj-cu.  yd.  Hayward  clamshell 
bucket  has  been  in  use  for  unloading  coal  from  cars.  A  description 
of  the  crane  is  as  follows :  Track  gage.  4  ft.  8  ^^  in. ;  wheel 
base,  8  ft;  greatest  width,  9  ft,  10  In. ;  .maximum  working  radius, 
30  ft.  ;  hoisting  speed  per  minute,  250  ft ;  rotating  speed,  three 
revolutions  per  minute;  traveling  speed,  350  ft  per  minute; 
capacity,  one  trip  per  minute.  The  machine  will  lift  20,000  lbs. 
at  a  12-ft.  radius,  and  7,500  lbs.  at  a  30-ft  radius.  The  engine 
is  a  9  X  12-in.,  double  cylinder,  double  drum  engine,  fitted  with 
the  necessary  clutches  and  brakeS  for  controlling  the  swinging  and 
propelling  movements  of  the  machine.  The  crane  was  manufactured 
by  the  McMyler  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

According  to  data  furnished  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Beatty,  commandant  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  the  machine  will  unload  approximately 
400  tons  of  coal  in  eight  hours.  The  crane  used  in  loading  coal 
cars  from  the  coal  bin  will  dip  and  load  48  tons  in  20  minutes. 
In  unloading  a  car,  the  bucket  easily  takes  out  three-fourths  of  the 
contents  of  the  car.  The  remainder  of  the  coal  is  taken  into  the 
boiler  house  by  opening  bottom  run  to  bunkers  with  a  chute,  and 
thus  requires  no  rehandling.  In  unloading  the  coal,  one  car  is 
ahead  of  the  crane,  and  the  other  behind,  on  the  same  track.  The 
bucket  takes  a  load,  and,  without  stopping  the  swing  of  the  boom, 
the  coal  is  dropped ;  then  the  second  car  is  reached,  and  the  bucket 
filled.  Commander  Beatty  considers  that  this  makes  not  only  less 
work  for  the  man  handling  the  levers,  but  also  increases  the  output 
by  10  to  15  per  cent 

A  clamshell  bucket  is  also  used  at  the  Polk  street  plant,  Chicago, 
of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  in  handling  coal  from  cars  to  storage 
bin.  In  this  case,  however,  the  bucket  is  operated  by  an  electric 
overhead  traveling  crane.  This  machine  was  built  by  the  Whiting 
Foundrj'  &  Equipment  Co.,  of  Harvey,  111.,  for  the  Western  Electric 
Co.  It  is  of  the  three-motor  type,  and  has  a  working  load  capacity 
of  10,000  lbs.  The  span,  center  and  center  of  runway  rails  is 
73  ft.  10  in.  The  lift  (maximum  vertical  travel  of  hook)  of  the 
main  hoist  Is  37  ft.  The  average  travel  is  50  ft  A  2-cu.  yd. 
Haywai^  clamshell  bucket  is  used. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Penned,  factory  enginer  for  the  General  Electric  Co., 
states  that  a  40-ton  car  can  be  unloaded  In  1%  to  2  hrs.,  depending 
on  the  travel  of  the  crane.     From  5  to  6  cars  a  day,  allowing  for 
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s^itcY^xig,  eifi,i,,jiis^  It  takes  two  \men  to 

unload  a  car;  onie  man  to  operate  the  crane,  and  one  nian  to  shovel 
what  coal  remains  in  the  corners  of  the  car  which  the  bucket,  on 
account  of  its  bulky  nature,  cannot  pick  up. 

This  last  operation  takes  about  as  much  time  as  unloading  with 
the  bucket  alone,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  the  coal  in  a  40-ton  car  can 
be  unloaded  in  about  45  minutes,  and  it  takes  the  same  length 
of  time  for  one  man  to  shovel  out  what  remains.  The  time  of  this 
last  operation  can,  of  course,  be  reduced  by  putting  on  more  men. 

If  we  assume  that  a  man  shovels  coal  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  per 
hour,  it  Is  evident  that  the  clamshell  bucket  removes  all  the  coal 
In  a  car  except  about  3  tons  which  must  be  shoveled  out  by  hand. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  two  foregoing  examples  that  a  contractor 
need  not  be  afraid  that  a'  clamshell  bucket  will  not  clean  up  a 
carload  of  broken  stone  sufficiently  well  for  practical  purposes. 

For  data  on  handling  stone  with  clamshells,  consult  th0  index 
under  "Clamshell."  .,"J"p 

Cost  of  a  28- Mile  Telegraph  Line.* — The  data  to  be  g^yeu  relate 
to  a  telegraph  line  28  miles  long,  built  in  British  Columbia.  There 
were  32  poles  to  the  mile,  strung  with  a  single  No.  8  B.  B.  galvanized 
Iron  wire.  The  cost  of  the  poles  was  very  much  less  than  it  would 
be  in  most  localities,  but,  since  quotations  on  poles  are  readily 
secured,  proper  substitutions  can  be  made  in  the  following  tabu- 
lated values  for  any  particular  case. 

Regarding  telegraph  wire,  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  helpful. 
Until  recently  the  size  of  wire  commonly  used  for  lines  of  medium 
length,  up  to  400  miles,  was  No.  9,  weighing  305  lbs.  per  mile, 
but  No.  8  Is  now  used  more  frequently.  There  are  two  grades  com- 
monly used :  The  E.  B.  B.,  or  "extra  best  best,"  and  the  B.  R,  or 
"best  best,"  A  third  grade,  S,  or  "steel,"  is  also  used  for  short 
circuits.     The  following  are  the  weights  of  galvanized  wire : 

Jf<  !7;;'>    r  Lbs.  Lbs.  Ft,  -,,„.,, 

Per  mile.    P.er  ft     ,^erjl^j'.   ; 

No?   8'!!!!*!!?'.  .■...!.'."..': .;'.    38o       w.otz      kjc  ' 

No.     9 30r,  0.058     .     17,4  , 

No.  10 '^'oO         0.047         21.2    ,,., 

The  itemized  cb*t' of  tWa-28t«fll6^Me  vfiA  ttS'tOUowW:*  yibnifo'l 

Labor:  Fer  vajj^  j    ^.^ 

1.0  day,  foreman  at  $3.50.  ,.j %  3.50     ^    ; 

-l.O  day,  sub-foreman   at    $3.00 3.00 

2.7  days,  climber  at  $2.50 6.75 

2.5  days,  framer    at    $2.25 5.62 

0.7  day,  blacksmith  at  $2.25 1.58 

4.6  days,  groundman    at    $2.00 9.20 

12.5  days  total  ia,t  $2.40:..;......^. ...... .^2d.«5.^  .. 
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ytaterials: 

32  poles   {  25-ft. )   at  -$1.26 Si^O.OO  '     3 

82  wooden  brackets. «t  1"%^  cis.. •'  •" 

32  glass  insulators  at  0.4  cts. 1   .  ^ 

5   lbs.   nails  at   2  *4   cts V  J 

^•i   lb.  staples  at  0.3  cts. |>  '  J 

380  lbs.  No.  8  BB  galv.  wire  at  6  ctSw 1  >  '"• 

2  lbs.  tie  wire  at  3  cts.. . .  -.  v . » . .  — ij  lo 

.Total  materials >■  "sS 

Total  labor  and  materials j-.o J 

The  labor  includes  the  cost  of  digging  holes,  erecting  poles,  string- 
ing the  wire,  etc.  The  poles  were  distributed  by  train,  and  the 
price  of  J1.25  per  pole  does  not  include  the  train  service. 

A  pole  12  ins.  diameter  at  the  butt  and  7  ins.  at  the  top,  contains 
Vi  cu.  ft.  of  wood  per  lin.  ft.  .  Hence  thertr  are  about  12^4  cu.  ft. 
of  timber  in  a  25-ft.  pole.  Knowing  the  kind  of  timber,  it  Is  easy 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  poles,  and  consequently  the  freight,  for  any 
given  hauL  If  the  timber  weighs  40  Iba  per  cu.  ft-  the  weight  of  a 
pole  is  about  500  lbs.  With  32  podeS  per  mile,  the  weight  is  8  tons 
for  the  poles.     See  page  952  for  weights  of  poles. 

Cost  of  a  Telephone  Line. — In  Engineerinff-^(»ttract\ng,'^^ll3.y  27, 
1908,  an  article  by  Mr:  L.  E.  Hurtz^ gives' 'in  Setafl  the  mfethods  of 
building  an  all-cable  telephone  plant  in  a  suburb  of  a  city,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  stiburt)  behig  3;000.  The  t6\Wkin%  is  the  'Attomary  of 
unit  costs :  •  . .  «'  •      '        -   '  ' 

;  --■■      .  il  ai,  w.  V7  ■  :;(     if  Cost  each. 

Poles,  unloaded,  363 J0.07 

Poles  sliaved  (average,  30  ft.  long) 0.22 

Poles  roofed  (and  a  very  few  gains  cut)  ..,,....    0-07% 

Pdle3  hauled  (average.  30  ft.  long) '. . .'.   0.25 

Poles  set  (average,  St)  ft.  long) 0.33 

Poles  set  (average,  40  ft.  long)  .  • 0.69 

Poles  bored  for  Steps. ......"... 0.18 

Poles  stepped 0.20 

Pole  holes  dug,  average,  30  ft.,  pole  holes  »^tt. 

deep 0.47% 

Anchors,  holes  dug,  99 0.45 

Anchors  set,   99 0.58 

X-arms  fitted. 0.07 

X-arms  distributed. 0.09 

X-axms  put  on. .......................  ^. :. .  .f.   0.15 % 

Guys  put  on. ........:.....  ^. ;.. ..  1.00 

Stringing  and  pulling  messenger,  per  ft.. . .  :.■: . :   0.00% 

Cable  pulled,  average  25  pr..  per  ft. .• ^.. .  ;'.A.00^ 

Cable  clipped  (hangers  put  on),  per  hanger 0.00% 

Staking  out  line,  per  pole ^  ... ..,.,.  ,0.10 

Poles  pulled  and  holes  filled,  per  pole , .  .    0.55 

Cable  unloaded,  average,  25  pr.  per  ft O.Ou  1,3 

Drops  strung,  per  drop 1.04 

Bare  wire  strung,  per  single  Witfe  per  mile 2.7a 

Average  total  cost  of  labor  and  material  for  splicing  lead  cov- 
ered, paper  insulated  telephone  cable : 

25  pr.    cable ^   2?? 

50  pr.   cable -.':'5 

75  pr.   cable ^  :  ' 

100  pr.  cable " 

.150   pr.   cable *i--]i 

zbO   pr.   cable :  .  .  : vv:.-.  vii  .-.    ¥.3  . 

250   pr.   cable 10.00 

300  pr.   cable .,..^...   10.00 
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Cost  of  Two  Telephone  Lines.* — Two  short  lines  were  built,  one 
10  miles  long  and  the  other  14  miles  long.  The  cost  of  the  10-mile 
line  was  as  follows  per  mile: 

Labor:  Per  mile. 

1.7  days  foreman  at  $4.00 $  6.80 

1.7  days  sub-foreman  at   $3.00 5.10 

4.0  days  climbers  at  $2.50. 10.00 

10.5  days  groundmen  at  $2.25 23.63 

17.9  days  trital  at  $3.10 $  55.53 

Materials: 

28  poles   at    $1.50 $  42.00 

28  cross  arms  at  $0.15 4.20 

28  steel  pins  at  $0.04 1.12 

28  glass  insulators  at  $0.04 1.12 

56  lag  screws  and  washers  at  $0.015 0.84 

305  lbs.  No.  9  galv.  wire  at  $0.042 12.81 

Total  materials $  62.09 

Total  labor  and  materials 117.62 

.  More   than   90%    of  the  poles  were  25   ft.    long.     The   rest  were 
30  to  40  ft.  In  length. 

The  cost  of  the  14-mile  line  was  as  follows  per  mile: 

Labor:  Per  mile. 

2.2  days  foreman  at  $3.50 $  7.70 

2.2  days  sUb-foreman  at   $3.00 6.60 

5.3  days  climber    a:t    $2.75 14.58 

11.4  days  groundman  at  $2.25 25.64 

21.5 . days  total  at  $2.54 $  54.52 

Materials: 

32  ijok's  at  $1.50..;. ,, $  48.00 

32  brackets  at   $0.0J5 0.48 

380  lbs.  No.  8  galv.  wire,  $().042 15.96 

10  lbs.  No.  9  galv.  wiie,  $0.042 0.4  2 

1%  lbs.   fence  staples,   $0.026.. 0.04 

32  Insulators,    $0.04 1.28 

Total   materials $  66.1 8 

Total  labot-  and  materials 120.70 

2  telephones  at  $12.50 25.00 

200  ft.  office  Wire . •        '^•^^ 

Considering  the  low  cost  of  telephone  Mneys  of  thi?  <*hiVacter,  it  Is 
surprising  that  they  are  not  more  frequently  built  for  us6  on  con- 
Btruction  work.  For  temporary  purposes,  a  much  cheaper  kind  of 
poles  could  be  used.  For  example,  a  very  substantial  pole  could  be 
made  by  nailing  together  two  1  x  4-in.  boards,  so  as  to  form  a  post 
having  a  T-shape  cross-section.     Such  a  pole  would  contain  only  two- 
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thirds  of  a  foot,  board  measure  (  %  ft  R  M.)  per  lineal  foot  of  pole 
At  124  per  M  for  the  boards,  a  pole  20  fL  Ions  would  cost  32  cts. 

Hence  the  poles  would  cost  less  than  $10  per  mile  of  line.  The 
Xa  9  wire  would  ordlnarilj-  cost  less  than  |1J  per  mile,  and  13  more 
would  cover  the  cost  of  the  remaining  line  materials;  making  a  total 
cost  of  $2«  per  mfle  for  materials.  We  have  no  dMa  as  to  the 
labor  of  erectlncr  aw^i  a  line,  but  It  would  ccrtainlr  be  leas  than  Sl» 
per  mile;  and  in  soil  where  poet  bole  ^gggrm  oonid  be  used  the 
coat  would  be  considerably  less.  In  fact,  a  telephone  line  built  for 
$35  a  mile  might  easily  be  obtained  under  falrljr  favorable  condi- 
tions. Moreover  it  could  be  taken  down  and  used  many  times  on 
subsequent  construction.  Such  a  ll^t  pole  Bne,  however,  would  not 
stand  up  in  severe  winter  weather. 

Life  of  Telephone  Line  Equipment.*— Some  time  a«o  the  city  of 
Chicago  appointed  a  special  commisaon.  c<«slsting  of  Prof.  Dugald 
C.  Jackson,  Dr.  Gteorge  "W.  "Wilder  and  WnUam  H.  Crumb,  to  in- 
vestigate matters  pertaining  to  the  telephone  situation  in  that  dty. 
In  connection  with  its  report  the  commisakm  gave  the  foDowing 
data  as  to  the  life  and  depreeiatkm  of  tdephtme  equipmer.* ; 


*  ? 


g      St      S    £?| 
=^      ==      ^    =tS 

^     Si     §  s?g 

Property:  §       *f3       g    g«£ 

Underground  conduit,  main,  clay  in  concrete..  50  .89  0  1% 

UnderfTound  conduit,  main,  fibre,  etc. 20  3.72  0  1% 

UBderground  conduit,  suboidiaiy 20  j.72  0  2 

Underground  cable,  main 20  3.72  . .  2 

Underground  cable.  sut>sidiary 15  5*38  40  2 

Aertal  cable 15  g.ag  .,  3 

Poles;  including  crossarm;^  etc 10  8.73  0  4  ^t 

Aerial  strand 12  7.05  0  3% 

Aerial  cable,   terminals 12  7.06  •  3 

Aerial  wire,   copper 15'  5.38  TO  3 

Drop  wires.  cc4>per 8  11.25  15  4 

Snbscrib«^  station  instruments 10  8.73  5  2 

Private  branch  excliange  switchboards 8  11.25  20  2 

Central    office   switchboards 8  11.25  20  2 

Buildings,  fireproof 40  1.33  0  1 

Teams,  tools,  fumitore,  etc 4  23.92  10  0 

Vitrified  -Conduit  Data. — Vitrified  conduits  for  carrying  electric 
wires  underground  are  made  in  single  or  multiple  ducts.  A  sin^e 
duct  is  a  pipe  18  ins.  long  with  a  round  or  square  bore  ranging 
from  3^  to  4  ins.  diameter.  Multiple  ducts  are  made  with  two  or 
more  ducts  in  one  piece.  The  common  multiples  are  2.  3.  4.  6  or  9 
ducts  in  one  piece  The  lengths  of  the  pieces  are  24  or  36  Insi  Ducts 
are  sold-  by.  the  duct-foot,  and  the  present  price  in  New  YoA  City 
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Is  , about  3  Yi  ,cts. .  per  duqX-fopt.  ^  A  G-duct  multiple  has  6  duct-fee); 
per  I'in.  ft.,  and  its  price  is  therefore '  6  X  S^.a.' O^'Sl  cts!  per  lin.  ft.'^t 
the  6-duct  piece,  .irhe  weight  varies  somewhat  with  different  manu- 
facturers, l^ut  §  lbs,  ppr  duct  foot  may  be  used  for  ei^timating  freight 
an^'  haulage.  [^,  [^u-i-u.,,,,,:  .::yi'^:' .  •,;  ;!"o  -l;^'  '^ovo"  'V'  '. 

f  I  am  informed  by  oneiOttJie  Jarge  manufactures  that i the '9 -duct 
multiple  is  not  so  popular  as  it  once  was,  due  to  loss  by  breakage. 

The  outside  dimensions  of  vitrified  conduits  are  about  as  follows: 
Number  of  ducts  in  thepiece.. .     1         Z    -   3'''""-i4  g         '    g- 

Rimgnsipns  of  thp  piece,  Ins. .. .   5x5     5x9'  S4H:t''   9x9  '9x1^;^  13x1?' 

1 ,  ThBPfevauqts, .  ^re,  r aU, .  ^ij^e  .'l^Qrje,'. .  3, J^  .^ns:,^  '.^(i:^'^^^i^^\ W}i§ML 
corners.  '  ,•■■■-,,  •  ,^.\,   !.,,;,;5p_ 

-  Cost  of  Laying  Electric.  Conduits.— My  own  cost  records  for  tl^Is 
class  of  work  cover  only  two  sizes  of  vitrified  pipe  conduits' en'cased, 
in  concrete.  One  of  these  conduits,  was  made  of  4-duct  pipe,  each, 
duct  beiflg  3  Ml  ins.  inside  diameter,  the  4  ducts  being  baked  together 
to  one  piece  1 8  ins,  long.  First  a  trench  was  dug  2  ft.  8  ins.  <^e(?p 
and  18  ins.  wide,  then  a  bed  of  concrete  4  ins.  thick  was  laid  in  the 
trench.  Upon  this  concrete  the  conduit  was  laid,  every  joint  being 
wrapped  with"  a  strip  of  cheap  cotton  cloth.  Then  concrete  was 
packed  on  bcitti  si^es  of  the  conduit  and  4  ins.  thick  over  its  top. 
Tlie  labor  cost  ot:  laying  this  conduit,  not  including  the  cost  of 
trenching  aSd.  the  :5;ost  of  making  and  placing  the  concrete,  was  as 
follows:  Two  men  laying  the  duct  pipe  and  one  helper  delivering 
pipe  from  piles  along  the  sidewalk,  averaged  60  lin.  ft,  of  4-dji^ct 
conduit  .laid  per  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to  120  ft.  of  single 
duct  per  .Jaour.  ,  With  wages  of  duct  layers  at  20  cts.  each, 
5.er  hour,  apd  helper  at  15  cts.'  per  hour  the  cost  of  laying  Wi^s  .a^ 
trifle  I«ss  thato  1  ct.  per  Jin.  ft.  of  4-duct  ecHiduU^Or  14  ct.  per  ft.  oti 

,  ,  ,  J.       I  •:': ,'li    '..II         .  '.J 

single  duct,    -  ,      -.f.ri-wi,,-.   .  .'[ 

In  laying  a  9-dUct  conduit  (each  piece  of  pipe  having  9  duots 
Instead  of  A  as  above);  two  men-  laying  were  supplied  with  pipe  b^ 
two  helpers.  This  gang  averaged  30  lin:  ff  of  9-duct  conduit  pef 
hour,  at  a  cost  of  2.3  cts.  per  lin.  ft  of  conduit,  or  %  ct.  per  ft  of 
single  duct.  From  this  It  appears  that  the  labor  cost  of  layinfe; 
the  pipe   is.  practically  thje  s^0,  jp^!^„auct-foot.  whether   4-duct  6i( 

9-duct  conduit  is  -laid..  " 

kt  another  time,  one  mkii  Idling  d  single  duct  line  (exclusive  6t 
trenching  and  concreting)  averaged  66  lin.  ft  per  hour,  at  a  cost 
of  a  trifle  le.ss  than  14  ct.  per  ft.  The  work  In  all  these  cases  wag 
dbWbjr  dUy;!a'bbr'''fWthe*ompany.J  ■    -    r.^r.a   JjbbnoO-  barrhJiV     , 

.COJJt'bf  Vitrified  Conduits,  Memphis',  Terih'.— &tr.  P.  G.  troitt 
giye^  th^  following  data  on  electric  vitrified  conduit  construction  at 
Memphli  TenU;,  In  l!)(f3, :'  ^1e  work  was  done  by  day  labor,  the 
wages  oJt  common  laborers  (negroes)  being  $1.50  pfer  day.  There 
wer^  atjopt  3;700  ft.'  of  .trenches  containing  27  d^cts,  and  7,200  ft. 
of  trench  containing  18' ducts,  besides  Which  th^e  were'  6 T5  ft.  of 
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trench  containing  from  6  to  60  dacts.  making  In  all  11,475  ft  of 
trench  and  252,000  duct  feet  An  l*-duct  conduit  was  made  up  of 
three  6-duct  sections  (no  single  duct  sections  were  used),  each 
section  measuring  9  x  13  Ins.,  sections  being  laid  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  The  ducts  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  concrete  3  Ins. 
thick,  making  6  ins.  of  concrete,  27  Ins.  of  ducts  and  30  ins.  of 
backfill,  or  a  trench  5%  ft.  deep  for  an  18-duct  conduit  The 
width  of  the  duct,  13  Ins.,  plus  6  ins.  for  concrete,  gives  a  trench 
19  ins.  wide,  or  about  8^  cu.  ft  (less  than  ^  en.  yd.)  of  excavation 
per  foot  of  trench.  The  27-duct  conduit  was  made  up  of  4  multiple 
ducts  of  6  ducts  each,  and  one  multiple  of  3  ducts,  laid  in  tiers, 
making  the  trench  6^4  ft.  deep  and  19  Ins.  wide,  or  about  9.4  cu.  ft 
per  foot  of  trench-  Roughly  speaking,  all  the  trench  work  averaged 
%  cu.  yd.  excavation  per  foot  of  trench.  All  6-duct  sections  were 
3  ft.  long,  and  all  3-duct  sections  were  2  ft  long. 

The  executive  force  consisted  of  1  general  foreman  at  $3  ;  1  fore- 
man of  pipe  layers  ;  i  foreman  of  concrete  mixing  gang ;  1  foreman 
in  charge  of  digging  for  manholes ;  1  foreman  in  charge  of  back- 
filling and  hauling  away,  and  1  timekeei)er.  There  were  8  men  on 
manholes  and  service  boxes,  80  men  trenching,  concreting  and  pipe 
laying.  The  best  day's  worit  was  703  ft  of  trench '  and  15,156 
duct-feet 

In  laying  the  ductal  the-  S-ln^i  concrete  bottom  was  first  placed, 
then  2  men  in  the  trench  laid  the  lower  tier  or  run,  2  men  on  the 
bank  handling  the  sections  down  by,  means  of  a  rope  run  through 
one  of  the  holes.  This  run  was  followed  by  a  similar  gang  of  4  men 
working  a  few  lengths  back.  ITiree  dowel  pins  were  used  in  each 
section.  The  Joint  was  made  with  a  strip  of  cheap  canvas  5  ins. 
wide  by  5  ft.  long  laid  on  the  bottom  before  placing  the  ducts. 
A  boy  followed  along,  wrapping  the  canvas  over  the  top  joint  and 
painting  the  lap  with  asphaltum.  To  cut  the  canvas  into  strips 
a  table  was  made  with  a  saw  kerf.  In  it  5  ins.  from  one  edge  and  at 
this  edge  was  a  strip  agaixist  which  to  poish  the  lx)it  of  cloth.  A 
large  butcher  knife  was  then  run  through  the  saw  kerf  and  cloth, 
cutting  off  a  strip  5  ins.  wide  and  the  length  of  the  bolt.  This  strip 
was  wound  on  a  reel  whose  circumference  was  5  ft,  and  a  tfut 
through  the  cloth  at  the  circumfer^ce  made  strips  5  ft.  long. 

The  concrete  was  mixed  with  "Dromedary"  mixers  costing  about 
$200  each.  A  "Dromedary"  mixer  holds  about  %  cu.  yd.  of  con- 
crete, and  is  hauled  by  two  horses  in  tandem.  Half  the  charge  of 
sand  is  shoveled  In,  then  the  cement,  then  the  rest  of  the  sand,  and 
finally  the  stone.  The  door  is  closed  and  the  mixer  liauled  about 
150  ft  to  the  water  tank  and  from  6  to  8  pails  of  water  are  thrown 
In.  If  the  concrete  must  be  rehandled  the  mixer  is  hauled  to  a 
dumping  board  6  ft.  wide  by  24  ftiMong,  made  -iti  itv«:Jlxl2i-£t. 
sections.  .or-,     .y    -^<injr>   r.  i-.l  •[.>,; af    /;  „ 
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The  cost  of  252,000  duct-feet,  laid  In  11,475  ft  of  trench,  was  as 

follows:  .  :::-'^:i'    .-j:  ..■:-    '<}    i._    :     u.ji':   •un;nu;'r  -  . 

254,500  duct  feet   (1%'  broken),  at  5%  eta .|13,997 

46  ears  of  ducts  unloaded,  at  $7.50 338 

Labor  trenching,  backfilling,  concreting  and  duct 

laying  .. ; , :..  7,745 

Materials  for    882   cu.   yds,  of   1 :4 :8   csoncrete,* 

at   $5.22 , 4,604 

32  brick  manholes, f  at  $115 3,680 

31  manhole  drains,i  at  $86 2,666 

48    service    boxes,§    at    $30 1,520 

4,300  lin.  yds.  canvas  (5  ft.  wide),  at  5  ctS...V..  215  ' 

5  bbls.  asphalt  paint,  at  $30 .;*.*;•..  IRO.-k 

40,000  dowel  pins  for  ducts,  at  %  ct. ........ ..  200 

Tools    800 

City    water 50 

Plumbers  repairing  water  pipes 100 

New  sidewalks 600 

Repaying   city   streets 1,000 

City  inspection 195 

Engineering    1,000 

Incidentals    1,140 

252,000  duct  feet,  at  nearly  16  cts.,..,.. $40,000 

♦Efeich  cubic  yard  of  1:4:8  concrete  reaulred  0.96  bbl.  (a  bbl. 
being  counted  as  4  cu.  ft.)  cement  at  $2.10  per  bbl.;  0.56  cu.  yd.  of 
band  at  $1.25  per  cu.  yd. ;  and  1.36  short  tons  of  broken  limestone  at 
92  a  ton. 

.  tEach  manhole  was  8-sided,  5  ft.  wide  by  7  ft.  long  and  6^  ft. 
deep,  inside  measure,  with  13-in.  brick  walls,  a  6-ln.  concrete  floor, 
and  a  12-in.  concrete  top  reinforced  by  old  rails.  There  were  3,200 
bricks  in  each  manhole  at  $7.50  per  M  ;  there  were  nearly  4  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete  in  the  bottom  and  top  at  $5.75  per  cu.  yd.  for  materials. 
Masons  were  paid  $6  a  day  and  helpers  $2.  The  cost  of  excavating 
for  and  building  a  manhole  averaged  about  $40.  The  iron  rails  cost 
$5.  The  cast-iron  cover  for  each  manhole  weighed  1,150  lbs.  costing 
1.9  cts.  per  lb. 

JManhole  drains  averaged  170  ft.  long  of  6-in.  sewer  pipe,  cost- 
ing $10  for  materials  and  $76  for  labor. 

§Service  boxes  contained  325  bricks  each,  and  were  3  ft.  square 
Inside,  with  9-in.  walls,  and  provided  with  cast-iron  covers  like  the 
manhole  cover. 

The  designs  of  manholes,  methods  of  construction  and  other  de- 
tails as  to  this  work  are  given  in  Mayer's  "Telephone  Construction — 
Methods  and  Cost,"  p.  243  et  seq. 

Cost  of  Brick  Manholes  for  Electric  Conduits. — Square  manholes 
were  built  with  brick  walls  12  ins.  thick.  The  bottom  of  the  man- 
hole was  concrete,  and  the  top  was  reinforced  concrete.  The  fol- 
lowing data  relate  only  to  the  brick  work:  Each  manhole  contained 
4.6  cu.  yds.  of  brick  masonry,  and  the  following  gang  averaged  1% 
days  to  each  manhole,  the  day  being  8  hrs.  long: 

2  masons,  at  $3.00 $  6.00 

3  helpers,  at  $1.50 4.50 

Total  per  day $10.50 

Therefore,  It  cost  $18.35  per  manhole  for  the  labor  on  the  brick 
work,  which  is  equivalent  to  $4  per  cu.  yd.  of  brick  masonry.  Since 
each  manhole  contained  2,140  bricks,  each  mason  averaged  about  600 
bricks  laid  per  8-hr.  day.  This  was  very  slow  work.  It  was  done  by 
day  labor  for  a  company.     See  Mayer's  "Telephone  Construction — 
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Mothods  and  Ck>st"  fofi^tibe  design,  methods  of  corustructlon  and 
•emized  costs  of  several  hundred  brick  nnd  concrete  vaults. 

Methods  and  Cost  of  Laying  Vitrifjed  Conduits  for  Electric 
Wires.* — Considering  the  large  amount  of  vitrified  conduit  work 
that  is  being  done,  there  Is  surprisingly  little  in  print. on  the  cost 
of  laying  co^ndiilta.fpf  .electric  wires.  In  our  issue'  6^  July  11  yre 
gave  the  costs  "of  excavation  aLnd  of  concrete  work  on  the  Atlarttic 
Ave.  subwaoi  work  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R,  The  concrete  retaining 
walls  of  that"  subway  contained  many  thousand  feet  of  vitrified 
ducts,  and  we  giv«  herewith  some  data  bearing  upon  the  cost  of 
hauling  and  laying  the"  ducts  for  the  electric  wires.  The  ducts  were 
of  standard  S-ft!  length,  having  an  inside  diameter  of  314  ins. 
Multiple  duct  conduits  were  laid,:  beitig.fQr  the  most  |)art,  4-hole 
pieces.  - ,   vi^v*  ""'*  '    -..:  -.-.■       ■-      .  ,  ■  i  .  r  ■ 

The  conduits  were  mtloatfed  fi'Oin  boatfli '  liauled  abont  1  \^  miles, 
and  piled  up  ready  foT"  use.  The  cost  of  unloading,  hauling  and 
piling  was  O.S  et.  per  duct-foot  r  and^  as  a  duct-foot  weighs  about 
8  lbs.,  this  is  equivalent  to  fli30  per  ton;  ■Eia.teFerls  rec^ved.1^  ct«- 
an  hotrr,  t^am  and  driver  45  eta    '      ''"  -■    ■'  '■•-■y       •  '•  ■■_ 

The  cost  of  laying  conduits  diif-ing  the  year  of  1?03  was  as 
follows : 

Duct-ft.  Labor,  Pay  Cost  per 

laid.  days.  roll.  duct  ft. 

Janua'ry-i 1.;'42  10  S      15  O.S  ct. 

February    1,6S6  y  13  O.S  et. 

April    -1,512  32  55  1.2  ct. 

May ?'\';':]  ir,  i  254  0.8  ct. 

Tune "T.Tl.T  205  357  0.&  ct. 

July j,.>;'3  ITy  2SS  l.o  ct. 

August    13. 1.' 3  l^2  142  'j.^' ct. 

SeptembM    14, IM  63  l"?  O.S  ct. 

October   I'l.OST  43  74  0.7  cL 

Total 143,851^  T87  ?1,316  0.9  ct. 

£ii:cU    ■,»..,:.    -.;.    i-,.-.:    -..:   •        l>-.v.  ■■■,^-if    -.i-.c,,;   ,,    ,    t^.ifjr;:;  ,/    '  ,,\      .   v. 

From  this  it  appear*  rfiiat  )th0  «o^  .«t- IttyingrWae^vtrUle  lesstbas 
1  cti  i)dr  duct-foot,  and  that  the  average  wages  were  $1.&6  per  day 
of  10  hrs.  This^  is  the  average  of  the  common  laborers  delivering 
ducts  and  th»  skilled -naen  laying  ducts. 

■''It  required  150  bbls.  of  Portland  cement  to  lay  the  14S,8B1  duct- 
ifeet.  Or  1  bbl.per  960  duct^feet.  '    -  ■      ''  '  •■ 

During  the  year  of,  1^04,  there  were  2 2 7. G 0 (J  du'ct-if«t*  laid,  re- 
quiring 240  bbls.'  of  cement  and  975  days  labor.  The  areifegte -wages 
paid  were  $1.71  per  day,  and  the  average  cost  was  0.8  tt.  per  duct- 
foot  for  laying.  During  the  best  month,  30,700  duct-feet  were  laid  at 
a  cost  of  0.6  cL  per  duct-foot  for  laying,  which  indicates  that  the 
workmen  were  not  very  efflcient  during  the  previous  months. 
.;  In  our -February  issue  we,  gaye  the  itemized  cost  of  building  a  sec- 
tion of  t^e  New  york  Subway,  and -from  tiia-t.  article  we  have  ab- 

:  t   .  :'  ;  1;  .V  :  n  .jl  \-  •2rA3d  iB-fbttum  6>dJ  .^anfxftl,  nt 

'Engineering-Contracting,  July  25,  1906.  ^-jo'uh 
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stracted    such    data    as    pertain    to    conduit    construction,    for    the 
purposes  of  comparison,  as  follows :  p„    (jnct-ft 

Labor   1  ct.    '  ^    ' 

Materials    5  ctg_   , 

'^.^,  Total    .......;,•., 6cts!^ 

■  ^he  cost  of  materials  for  123,483  duct-ifeet  in  the  New  York  Sub- 
way were  as  follows : 

f '.       123,483  duct-ft,  at  AV2  cts . .' $5,556 

6,000  sq.  yds.  burlap,  at  4 14  cts 270 

275  bbls.  Portland  cement,  at  $1.58 435 

68  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  $0.50 34 

,  13  sets  mandrels,  at  $2.  ....... ..' 26 

o.'-'.  Total,  123,483  duct-ft,  at  5:cta-. $6,321 

One  barrel  cement  was  u.sed  for  every  440  duct- feet. 

As  an  average  of  a  large,  amount  of  work  on  the  New  York  Sub- 
way, the  following  data  were  deduced:  100  duct-feet  require  0.22 
bbl.  cement,  0.055  cu.  yd.  sand  and  4.86  sq.  yds.  burlap.  The  con- 
duits used  were  4-hole  pieces  in  2-ft.  lengths,  9  ins.  square,  built  up 
In  advance  of  the  concrete  side  walls  which  surrounded  them. 

On  another  section  of  the  New  York  Subway  where  more  than 
500,000  duct-feet  were  laid,  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  laying  was  IVi 
cts.  per  duct-foot.  And  on  still  another  section,  where  60,000 
duct-feet  were  laid,  the  cost  was  as  high  as  2^4  cts.  per  duct-foot 
for  labor  of  laying.  This  last  appears  to  indicate  an  Immense 
amount  of  loafing;  although  the  New  York  Subway  work  at  best 
was  poorly  managed  by  the  contractors. 

However,  the  wages  paid  on  the  New  York  Subway  work  were 
high,  being  $5.20  per  8-hr.  day  for  the  bricklayers  who  laid  the  ducts. 
We  are  informed  that  the  men  who  handed  the  ducts  to  the  layers 
were  classed  as  "mason's  helpers,"  in  which  case  they  would  have 
received  about  $3  a  day,  being  union  men.  But  in  the  itemized  list 
of  workers  and  wages  of  men  on  the  New  York  Subway,  given  In  our 
February  issue,  we  find  no  "mason's  helpers."  "This  mai^a^  it 
doubtful  whether  the  helpers  were  credited  as  recelvinK  more  than 
the  wages  of  common  laborers,  or  $1.50  a  Say.         :  ;  ■;  -;    ;  .loi'T 

In  laying  the  ducts,  there  were  .sometimes  2  helpers  to  1  brick- 
layer, sometimes  2  helpers  to  2  bricklayers.  It  was  the  duty  of  one 
of  the  helpers  to  prepare  the  muslin  sheets  that  were  wrapped 
aroynd  the  joints  of  the,  ducts.  TJie  sheets  were  cut  Into  strips  8  ins. 
wide  and  3Vi  ft  long;  then  they  were  laid  on  boards  and  soaked 
with  neat  cement  grout,  using  a  whitewash  brush  for  the  purpose. 
TWsJielper.aon^^^Ume^  passed  the  cement^jj  cloth^  to  the  Idyerj.  but 

sometimes  a  ic^per  paipsed  the  cemented  cidUiVai^dl'l^e,  ^tict#  tb'thift 
l^ar.  ■    '  'i  '  ■'■■        ^  •  rji  .rj-.i-  -i'^.)  ;..!•?  -.••')•//  \'',;:\ 

The  conduits  were  laid  16  ducts  hig-h,  usually  Isack  of  the  steel 
side  columns  and  agalpst  the  waterproofed  4-in.  backing  wall  of 
brick  oh  each  side  of  the  subway.  The  ducts  were  laid  to  brealc 
jofnt,  with  a  cemented  cloth  aroUnd  each  folht,  then  a  little  mortar 
T^as  slushed  In  to  smooth  up  the  line  of  ducts.  Mandrels  were  used 
in  laying,  the  mandrel  being  4  ft,  long:,  and  extending  through  two 
ducts.  •■    '"-"■'    '  •''     ■;■'■''■ 
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The  speclflcatlons  for  this  Long  Island  R.  R.  work  are  given  in 
Mayer's  "Telephbrte  Construction — Methods  and  Cost,"  p.  278  et  seq. 

Cost  of  Pole  Lines,  Vitrified  Conduits,  Manholes,  Etc. — References. 
— A  complete  treatise  on  the  methods  and  cost  of  telephone  line  con- 
struction, with  data  equally  applicable  to  electric  power  transmis- 
sion lines.  Is  Mayer's  "Telephone  Construction — Methods  and  Cost" 
The  cost  data  were  secured  from  work  aggregating  50  miles  of 
underground  conduit,  and  the  pole  line  costs  cover  an  even  more 
extenatve  mileage.  The  same  book  contains  other  similar  data 
gathered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Slippy. 

Labor  Cost  of  an  Electric  Transmission  Ltne< — In  Enffineering- 
Contracting,  Feb.  5,  1^08,  two  pages  are  devoted  to  the  methods 
and  cost  of  cojjstructing  a  20-mile  electric  power  transmission  line. 
A  full  abstract  of  the  same  is  given  in  Mayor's  "Telephone  Construc- 
tion— Methods  and  Cost,"  p.  227  et  seq.  The  following  is  merely 
a  brief  summary  of  the  lahor  cost  per  mile  of  line; 

Per  mile. 

Hauling  poles $   18.75 

Digging  (46  poles)   holes,,,.,  .-..^.vi 4r),47 

Raising  poles 35  47 

Dapping  crossarms 14.14 

Hauling  and  placing  crossarms  and  insulators..      21.01 

Labor  on  guy  poles 18.28 

Trimming  trees  and  bushes 20.94 

Stringing  and  fastening  wires 74.06 

Changing  old  poles 35.31 

Total ,, J283.43 

Laborers  received  f  1.50 ;  Unemui,,  |2.50;  teams,  $4.50.  The  poles 
were  32  ft.  long,  set  5  ft.  deep.  There  were  two  crossarms  to  a  pole, 
each  holding  8  pins ;  but  a  third  dap  was  made  in  each  pole  to  pro- 
vide for  a  future  crossarm.     Twelve  wires  were  strung. 

Cost  of  Transmission  Line  for  Interurban  Electric  Railways.* — 
The  following  is  a  rather  brief  abstract  of  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Gillette : 

The  following  data  on  overhead  line  construction  for  Interurban 
electric  railways  are  based  on  aetual  practice  and  on  the  average 
costs  of  a  large  number  of  lines  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  elements  of  interurban  electric  railway  overhead  line 
construction  are:  (1)  A  conductor  from  which  the  cars  take  elec- 
trical energy,  and  ( 2 )  the  supporting  of  this  conductor,  which  may 
be  directly  by  brackets  or  by  cross  spans,  w'hich  in  turn  are  sup- 
ported by  polefe.  These  two  methods  of  construction  are  termed  re- 
spectively bracdcet  suspension  and  cross-suspension.  The  trolley  wire 
may  be  supported  either  directly  from  insulators  carried  by  the 
brackets  or  spans,  or  try  steel  cable,  which  in  turn  is  supported  by 
the  brackets  or  spans.  ^  The  former  is  the  old  and  standard  method 
of  trolley  construction  so  long  used  on  direct  current  lines,  while 
the  latter  is  the  new  "catenary"  type  of  construction.  The  work 
for  a  600-volt  direct  current  line  will  be  considered  first  and  then 
the  work  for  a  line  for  higher  voltage  alternating  or  direct  current 
motors. 
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Tlie  costs  submYtted  are '  probable  cpsts  between  1^  but  eyep. 
ttiough  a  maximum  nmit  is  given,  the  aptual  cost .  may 'sonie.limes 
e'ki^ed  tliese  figures,  depending  on  local  conditions. ' '  '  "  "  " 
"  St'arting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cheapest;  practicable  con- 
struction, we  have  30-ft.;  poles,  90  to  100  ft,  spacing,  and  bracl^et 
supports,  and  with  (louble  Overhead  Nb;  OOb  trolley.'  The  cost  o<- 
such  construction  will  api-otfclmate  the  figures  given  by  Table  IV,  ' 

Table  IV.— Cost  Per  Mile  of  Bracket  Construction  Singlk  Trackj 
600  V.  Two  No.  000  Trolley  Wires,  Poles ■Si'Acab  IftO 'Pj;'n'ii,v 
Fifty-thr^e  80-ft.   pol«s!  in   place  .aiwt  frftnued,     r- -    "      ieoO  tcJsJ 

poles, delivered  on  cars  $4.00  to  $6.00,  .  .,,..>$    525.00  $-,,475.0,0. 

Plfty-three  brackets  in  place  with  fittinga'. . . .     '180.00  210.00 

Ears,  hangers,  etc.,  in  place^.  .........  .  .- . .'.  "ri"  '     50.00  75.00 

Two   miles  No.    OOQ^  troliey  rwitiii-spHcera,):  at 

?0c-26c    ..'.[,.■,..,.,-.  ..^.^..,.v ...1,100.00        ,    1,400.00 

Erecting   same '..?.  ,^  ....../.;;..,.■.-.;,....,, .       100.00  150.00 

Siding  construction  f)Fo  ra'tM.  .".''.L  <..  i  .■.'..  i .  .         75.00  100.00' 

Curve  construction  1,500  ft.  additional  cost...         50.00  75.00 

Five  anchors   ...............  ^ .....  »»»>»...>..,-...       ,     8.50  15.00 

Two  hundred  ft,  strand,  foe  guySs..,4!«kui  .^:. ..  2.25  ■'■      2.50 

Two  half  anchorages. s..,..»,» ,..,..» 5.00  .'    10.00 

Lags,  clamps,  etc., ....,..,». :........  5.00  8.00 

Per  cent  pn  material  for  ihswdUng 75.00  100.00 

;  ■   ■    .      '.'/..'.'.'.'.['.'.'..'.'.".'.  $1,975.75  ?2,620.50 

Add  for  lightning  arrester ^ ^. ......... .        10.00  20.00 

Add  for  telephone . system  pro.  rated i».        75.00  100.00 

' ?2.0fiOJZ5  ■;     ?2,740.50 

If  all  poles  are  anchored  add 160.00  265.00 

If'35-rt.   poles  are  used   add    (pbles   $^6.00   to 

,t*J^5D)  ,;.,,.«■.. 130.00  160.00 

'  ""■*''  '  -iro'iRY  C ?2,350.75  $3,165.50 

—If  for  any  reasoB,:lt  ,ia  jiecided.  to  use  cross  suspension  Instead  of 
bracket  construction  with  the  same  pole  spacing  and  size  of  trolley, 
then  the  approximate  cost  will  be  as  given  by  Table  V. 
Table  V. — Cost  Per  Mile  op  SJ'An  Construction  Single  Track 
600  Volt  Two  No.  000  TRoll^t  WireS,  Poles  SPAcEb  100  F*.'^*" 
One  hundred  and  six  30-ft.  poles  in  place  and  '^"' 

framed,  poles  delivered  on  iears  $4;00-$6.00..$    «50.00         $    950.00 

Ears,   hangers,   etc.,   in  place, 50.00  75.00 

Span  wire  erected .'. 60.00  85.00 

Two  miles  No.  000  trolley  at  20c-26r 1,100.00  1,400.00 

Erecting   same i.i.,' 100.00  150.00 

Siding  construction,   pro  rated. 75.00  100. 00 

Curve  construction,  additional  cost 35.00  60.00 

Five  anchors 8.50  '  15.00 

Two  hundred  ft.  strand  for  anchor  guys. . ....  2.25  2.50 

Two  half  anchorages .,, im-'^^io    ^-^^  ,    10-00 

Lags,   clamps,   etc..  ......  .  ., --frS'         '  5.00  8.00 

I>fer  Cfent  on  material  for  handling '  '  100.00  150.00 

^'.'m-^    '.'('"     \'.                                                                    $2,190.75  $3,005.50 

Erghtnlntf  arresters   10.00  20.00 

Telephone  System,  pro  rated. 75.00  lOO.OO 

If  all  35-ft.  poles  are  used   (poles  at  $6.00  to 

$8.50)     260.00  320.00 

If  poles  are  anchored  add 320.00  530.00 

Total    •!';'.••.  if^ $2.856.T5         $3,975:50 
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In  cbse  transmission  wires  are  required  for  transmission  of  elec- 
tric energy  from  the  power  house  to  substations,  such  transmis- 
sion wires  may  be  placed  entirely  on  crossarms,  or  in  the  case  of 
three-phase  transmission,  two  of  such  wires  may  be  on  one  two-pin 
arm  and  the  third  wire  on  a  pin  on  tlie  top  of  the  pole  or  on  a 
bracket  on  the  side  of  the  pole.  Of  course  the  pole  top  cannot  be 
used  if  a  ground,  wire  Is  located  at  such  pqiBt,  ,TJif  cost  of  cqin- 
struction  on  a  three-phase  transmission  ilneL'«lU"«pproxim&te^  tto 
flgrures  given  by  Table  VI. 

TjkBiJS  VI. — Cost  Per  Mile  of  Bracket  CbNSTRUCTio>f  Single  Trac* 

600  Volt  Two  No.  000  Tbolley  Wires,  Poles  Spaced  100  FT. 
'    with  Three  Phase  33,000  Volt  Transmission  Link  on 
Troi,let    ILine    Poles,    2-PtN  ..Crossarm    and 
Pole    Top   Pin    Construction. 
Fifty-three   35-ft.   poles  In  place  and   framed, 

poles  delivered  on  cars  at  $6.00  to  J8. 50 $    455.00  $    635.00 

Ears,  hangers,  etc.,  in  place.  .• 50.00  75.00 

Fifty-three  brackets  in  place  with  fittings 180.00  210.00 

Two   miles   No.    000   trolley    with    splicer    at 

20c-26c    lilOOOa  1,400,00 

Erecting  same  , .  ,~.~ 100.00  150.00 

Siding  construction,  pro  rated 75.00  100.00 

Curve  construction  1,500  ft.  additional  cost..        65.00  100.60 

Five    anchors ..............  ^. . .           8.50  15.00 

Two  hundred  ft.  strantl -for- guyi^iv.  ;'."J.v'l'.'ii':'^    '^M-ii-ji  ■:  ■       2.fc0 

Two  half  anchorage's: ..:...,          5.00  10.00 

Lags,  clamps,   etc. 5.00  8.00 

Fifty-three   4  x  5  in.  x  4-  ft.  6  in.  crossarms. ....         W:00  22.00 
One  hundred  And  fifty*nhie  2xl3-in.  oak  pins 

paraffined . :. 9.00  11.00 

One  hundred  and  flfty^nine  33,00O  voltporce- 

lain   insulators    90.00  120.00 

One  hundred  &nd  six  20x  1%  x  %  in.  cro^arm 

braces  galv^   .^ '.  ..r.j.  •<•  • .  •           5.00  6.50 

One  hundred  and  six  %  x  5  cge.  bolts; ....;...           1.00  1.25 

Fifty-three   Vo  x  4  lag  bolts .60  ^75 

nfty-three   'jj  X  13  mch- bolts 3.00  3.75 

Erecting  arms,  pins  and  insulators 25.00  35.^0 

Three  miles  No.  2  copper  wire  with  splicers  at 

20c-26c    .....v.. -....       638.40  829.92 

Erecting  same  ......  .^. ..;.;.....  .j<«iJ4*ii»i"  •       125.00  170.00 

....  .  ^^ 


Hireciing  same j^^.  .vi  .»......■*  «»jif*i-.»i..  .        i.:p.uu  i  iv. 

Per  cent  on  matertal  for  bandlins.-.— *^. . .      140.00  190. 


;;:;i;f  Total ^,^....«i»^;.  ,13,098.75  $4,095:67 

.  A^i  for  trolley  lightning -protection. ......... .         lO.OO  20.00 

Add  for  transmission  lightning  protection....         50,00  250.00 

Add  for  telephone  system  pro  rated. 75.00  lOO.flO 

!  Total .i... $3,233.75  $4,465.67 

If  all  poles  are  anchored  iaJdd.. 160.00  265.00 

Total    $3,393.75  $4,730,-^,7 

'ft-om  the  above  the  principal  unit  costs  of  the  cheapest  practicable 
clu^racter  of  line  work  can  be  ascertained,  and  such  additions  must 
be  made  as  are  necessary  for  special  overhead  work  around  car 
'  shops,  and  in  connection  with  bridges,  city  work  or  other  apeclSLl 
Conditions;  also  the  cost  of  copper  for  feeders  or  for  transmlssioQ 
must  be  added  In  accordance  with  the  plan  decided  upon. 
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-wfPables  VII  to  IX  show  the  average  cojrt/ between  limits  o<  dlffer- 

-ent'-Jtypes  of  catenary  construction.    I    •:•'.■ 

imf^^'^j   vn.-^^pST    Per    Mile    Single    Track    9-Point    Ga-tknabt 
R   .,r.  ..,,',(,,,'..  ,  150-Ft.  Pole  Spacing,  6,600  Volt.,^ 

■  36  35-ft.  poles  in  place  and  framed,  poles  takepi 

at  $6.00  to  $8.00  delivered ....,.....$    3J0.00  '    S    430.00 

86  brackets  with  fittings,  in  place. 120.00  150.00 

<«i280  ftt^^No.  0000  trolley,  3,382  lbs.,  at  20c  to 

26c  per  lb 676.00  879.00 

5,300  ft.    %-in.   high  strength  steel  messenger 

^  cable    , ,.. ..,, 110.00  130.00 

^6  messenger  Insulators. .:.'.'.'.;.. .; .,         15.00  30.00 

36 '^ans  catenary  hangers... ,..         40.00  72.00 

5  anchors   ....« j... 8.50  15.00 

200  ft.    %-ln.  high  strength  strand  for  guys.,           2.25  '      2.50 

10  steady  braces  for  curves }-.         30.00  40.00 

10  strain  insulators ..I,;.....,     .    11.00  15.00 

Per  cent  on  material  for  handling,  etc..  ..,..,       100.00  130.00 

ffuatior  erecting  curve  trolley  1,500  ft.  additional      ,50.00  75.00 

liiatior    erecting    catenary    trolley ,j    160.00  200.00 

i3  half  anchorages ,.  ...,r  •••,".     '    20.00  30.00 

Siding  construction,  pro  rated ►•  .jHtiw'>;i'^»«Ti'   n  100.00  150.00 

(EiasB,  clamps,  etc.. .............  ;....?;;/:,,....':"y..  '     10.00  15.00 

.', ;, ; ;... ;  ■.:ji,.762.75  $2,363.50 

Add  for  lightning  arresters. .  ,..^,..1,,, .  .j..  ,i^*-.         10.00  60.00 

Add  for  galv.  wire  lightning  protectionl .. ....       150.00  200.00 

(tAdd  for  telephone  sypt^m,  pro  ratajcl^  ^•^■^,'      100.00  150.00 

00.01  ■      "  ,         :    .  ■ ^-^— 

.('().?.                                                    ?2,022.75  $2,773.50 

If  all  poles  are-anchored'  add. . ..'ni'^.'^^'^./  ^^,8.00  180.00 

If  brackets   are   Insulated •'•vi€'«>Trtrr»Tnii  f  ^-^*'  60.00 

Total   . . '.' .:»;.;,„,-.,■.  ,V.tHH>VK'-Vrfrt''-*2',170.7S  $3,013.50 

oo.osx  oo.aa '. 

Table  VIII.— Cost  Pbr  MiMi  op  UOttbUbcTbocck  9iPojnt  Catenary, 
Center  Pole,  150-Ft,-  Pole  Spacing,  6.600  V6lt. 

26  35-ft.  poles  in  place  and  framed,  poles  de- 

•••livered  on  cars  $6.00  to  $8.00  each $    310.00  $    430.00 

"tZferackets  with  fittings  in  place. .;.-.. ..    .240.00  300.00 

10,500    ft.    trolley,    6,764    lbs.,    at    ^Oo    to    26c 

S:*  t^  lb. 1.352.0.0  1.758.00 

^'J'0,600  ft.   %-ln.  high  strength  steel  messenger  ^  ^ 

'"cable ...      22^,00  260.00 

72  messenger  Insulators 30.00  ^''•9? 

T2  spans  catenary  hangers...., 80.00  -  144.00 

.10  anchors 17.00  30.00 

fi»00  ft.  %-ln.  ettrand  for  guy 3.50  4.00 

<itO  steady  bmcea  for  curves 60.00  80.00 

20   strain   Insulators 22.00  30.00 

10  30-ft.  pull-off  poles  Jn  place  ^pd  framed. . . .       100.00  ,,,    130.00 

Per  cent  fori.handling  material,  etc. ..'....■.  ..■.'.       110.00  140.00 

Labor  erecting  catenary  trolley.  ....■..'.';  i ..'.;      820.00  400.00 

haboT  erecting  curve  trolley,  3,000  ft.  add 100.00  150.00 

niaYf  anchorages.... •.......-..•......■.■.■        40.00  'ol      60.00 

Siding  construction,  prp  rated... 200.00  300.00 

t^ags.  damps,  «tti.>.  .'F/.U  .^ J ^Q-J  J taw. U^iisui-UL*  t»/      10.00  16.00 

■n.  '..n:  .U  .r.l,:mo«K  .cf   n,;.  >I-^^-J7^-  ^4,291.00 

Add  for  lightning  arresters J?-^^  ^HaSS 

Add  for  galv.  wire  lightning  protection 150.00  ^^M^ 

*maa   tor  telepihone  line ^,.J^,.,^.■t„.^.<f^.  ■     100.00  150.00 

Total    :  .'^.'-'.^  .^pr*'?.Vi%Z.ZT i.50  $4,961.00 
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Table  IX. — Cost  Pbb  Mils  or  DouBUt  Tback  9-Point  Catknabt, 
DouBLB  Pole  Line,  150-Pt.  Spacing,  6,600  Volt. 

72   35-ft.  poles  In  place  and  framed,  poles  at 

56.00  to   $8.50   each  delivered  on  cars |    620.00  |    860.00 

72  brackets  with  fittings  in  place 240.00  300.00 

10,560   ft.   No.    0000   trolley,    6,764   lbs.,   at   20c 

to  26c  per  lb 1,364.00  1,758.00 

10,600  ft.   %-in.  high  strength  steel  messenger 

cable 220.00  260.00 

72  messenger  Insulators 30.00  60.00 

72   spans  cat.    hangers 80.00  144.00 

10  anchors   17.00  30.00 

300  ft.  %-in.  strand  for  guy 3.50  4.00 

20  steady  braces  for  curves 60.00  80.00 

20    strain    insulators 22.00  30.00 

Per  cent  for  handling  material •  . . .  130.00  160.00 

Labor  erecting  2  miles  catenary  constructirn. .  320.00  400.00 

Labor  erecting  3,000  ft-  curve  construction  add  100.00  150.00 

2  double  track  half  anchorages 40.00  60.00 

Siding  construction   pro  rated 200.00  300.00 

Lags,  clamps,   etc 10.00  20.00 

$3,444.50  $4,616.00 

Add  for  lightning  protection 20.00  240.00 

Add  for  galv.  wire  lightning  protection 150.00  400.00 

Add  for  telephone  line 100.00  150.00 

$3,714.50  $5,406.00 

If  all  poles  are  anchored 216.00  360.00 

If  all  brackets  are   insulated 80.00  120.00 

Total    $4,010.50  $5,886.00 

In  deciding  whether  the  pole  line  for  double  track  shall  be  a 
double  pole  line  or  a  center  pole  line,  the  character  of  the  grading 
on  the  right-of-way  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If, 
as  In  the  Middle  "West,  the  country  is  practically  level  and  no  ex- 
pensive cuts  or  fills  are  required,  possibly  the  single  pole  construc- 
tion will  show  a,  saring  over  the  double  pole ;  however,  where 
there  are  expensive  fills  and  cuts,  the  double  pole  construction  will 
show  a  saving  over  the  single  pole,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  roadbed  will  not  have:  to  be  as  wide  as  for  the  single  pole 
constrnctlon. 

Estimating  the  Horse  Power  of  Contractors'  Engine*  and  Boilers* 
— ^The  size  of  an  engine  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder  bore  by  the  length  of  the  piston  stroke.  In  a 
6x8  engine,  the  cylinder  has  a  bore  of  6  ins^  and  the  piston  has  a 
stroke  of  8  ins.  This  stroke  is,  of  course,  just  twice  the  length  of 
■  the  "throw"  of  the  crank  arm.  Bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the 
"size  of  cylinder"  as  given  in  catalogue  is  the  bore  of  tlw^  cylinder 
by  the  «troJfce  of  the  piston,  and  not  by  the  full  lepgth  of  _the 
t-teynnaer.  •  .:■;/-..-  ,:>,    .s-.^.i;    ^.i;   v.,  ;^n;::-,i   or!j 

"    ■  If' a,' contractor's  ei^necls  designed  t<>:hfbv«'S,^lstoi%  appi^o^  ZJIfO 
^  ft. -per  minute,  and  is  using  steam  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  100  lbs., 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  deduce  a  very  simple  rule  for  estimating,  the 
horsepower  of  the  engine.     The  following  rule  ia.precfs^l^  c^ri^t 
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•^^iiWfe  pfrf^ci  bf  thfe  pJlsttni^  «^e«d>'by  tW^  n^Un'^stlectiv^  pressure 
by  the  meGfiahical  efficiency  Is  etiual  to  1,050;  anfl  this  Is  ordinarily 
the  case  with  contractors^  .^p^ines  having  cylincjers  of  8  ins.  or  more 
In '  diameter.  ..,..'■.;.:-..■  i " 

Rule:  To  ascertain  the;  horsepower  'v^'dare  the  bore  of  the  cylM- 
der  and  divide  f>y  four.  '  ,  *'' 

Thus,  if  the  engine  Is  8x8,  we  have  a  cylinder  bore:  of  8.  Hence, 
squaring  8  we  have  64,  and-  dividing  by  4  we  get  16,  which  is  the 
'horsepower.     This  is  tlie  actual  deliViet-fed;  oY*' brake,  horsepower. 

For  smaller  engines,  .whiDse.  piston  spee.ds  are  usually  less.  It: 
safe  to  divide  the  square  of •  the  bore  by  Ave  Instead  of  by  four.     A 
6x6  engine  would,  therefore,  haVe  7' horsepower. 

If  the  engine  haJs  two  cylinders  (duplex),. ^f  course  the  horsepower 
is  twice  that  of  a  single  cylinder.  --  .; 

I  ■■.A.  boiler  is  .usually  estlhiated  to  give  one  horsepower  for  every 
'^I^O' isq.  ft.  of  heating  surface. .  .HeACQ  the  horsepower  of  a  verticstl 

'tuiioiar  boiler  is  found- thus:  •  ■  - 

Rule:  Divide  the  .total  heating  surface  of  the  tubes  and  fire  box 
(expressed  in  square .  feet),  by  ten,,  an^.ihe  qut^tiejfU  «  the  hQrse- 
'^m^.  \,\  ■    •-""■-■•'•!  snif-HT-.;;  :;i\N    :-[^     ,.  ■    ,. 

—  -The  square  foot  heating'  btirtaee  of  a-  tubei#'QUlfiHyi*iffcuIa1?ed  by 
^multiplying  the  length  of  the  tube  in  feet  by  0.26  and  then  multi- 
plying by  the  oytside  diameter  of  the  tubie  in  inches.     Since  tubes 
are  ordinarily  2  ins.,  the' total  heating  sut^ace  of  the  tubes' is  found 
■  by  multiplying  the  number  of  .tubes  by  their  length  in  feet  by  0.52  ; 
or,  for  all  practical  purposes,  take  half  the  product  of  the  number  of 
•tubes  by  ih4  length  of  tu'be  in  ieet.     To  this  heating  surface  of' the 
"tubes  nuiWt  be  added  the  heating  surface  of -the  firebox,   which  Is 
ascertained  thus:    Multiply  the  circumference  of  the  ftrebox  in  feet 
by  Its  height  above  the  gr&tein  feet  and  add  the  square  loot  area  of 
~tH*  lower  fltie  sheet.  - '.,     „.,:;<i     j 

"■The  diametei-  of  the  firebox  or  furnace  is  usually  4  to  Kiia8.;:l9f8 
''than  the  outside  dldrtet^r  of  the' boUen.<  The  height  ofthe  firelK>x 
■'is-usually  2  tb  2^  tt.  •  '"T  "f>-;'-:    > 'j 

^'^  S'he  athourtt  of  coal  required  fbr  a.  ifcontrdctor's  boiler  is  about 
6  lbs.  per  horsepower  per  hour,  or  60  lbs.  per  horsepower  per  day  of 
'tV^aSrkySi&hy  orie  gallon-  ol  watw  vriife-bei  requjijed  f^rspach 
"^uhd  of  coal.  About  2%  lbs.  of  dry  wdodiare  equal (tOt'^k^I^jfoal, 
-or' ^2  cords  of  wood  equal  1  ton  of  coal.  ■    ,  i    .  :  .  ,  .   ;»  •^,,  .,  ^ , 

'  Cost  of  Cutting  Cord  Wood.*— Frequently  a  contractor  must  fig- 
'iii^  on  using  wood  for  fuel,  In  which  case  it  is  desirable  that  he  know 
'■^lie  cost  of  cutting  and  piling  cord  wood.  The  following  average 
"record  relates  to  work  done  In  the  state  of  Washington  under  the 
'direction  of  one  of  the  editors  of  this  journal.  The  work  involved 
the  felling  of  the  trees,  which  were  fir,  sawing  them  into  cordwood 
iengrths  (4  ft.),  splitting  arid  piling;  Axmen  averaged  2  oordo  per 
■  I'd'-hoiir  day,  but  an  extra  good  woodman  wilt  readily  average  ,  3 
^'^rtfs  per  day.  With  wages  at  f2.50,  a  cord  of  wood  cost  $1^25 
^fetidy  for  hauling.  .-inv/olioj   eriT 


* Engineering-Contracti^il;'  bet  t',"lt08. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COST  DATA  iSft 

A  cord  measures  128  cu.  ft.  of  which  about  63%  is  solid  wood, 
the  remaining  35%  being  the  voids  or  spaces  between  the  sticks. 
Washington  flr  when  green  weighs  about  3.5  Iba  per  ft.  B.  M.,  and 
ai>out  3.2  lbs.  when  dry.  Hence  a  cord  of  green  flr  weighs  about 
3,200  lbs.,  or  1.6  tons,  which  is  a  good  wagon  load  on  most  roads. 
About  10  cords  is  the  ordinary  carload. 

The  daily  papers  of  Sept  27  contained  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  which  we  have  abstracted  the  following  record  of  wood 
chopping  on  a  wager.  A  Vermont  woodsman  undertook  to  cut 
down,  chop  up,  split  and  pile  5  cords  of  basswood  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  He  did  it,  with  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  to  spare,  for 
he  had  completed  his  work  in  10  hours,  and  had  half  a  cord  of  un- 
plled  wood  left  over.  The  trees  ranged  in  length  from  60  to  70  ft 
and  were  9  to  13  ins.  diameter  at  the  butt  At  the  end  of  4  hrs.  and 
40  mins.  he  had  felled  18  trees  and  had  chopped  and  split  3% 
cords.     It  took  him  about  2  hrs.  and  40  mIns.  to  pile  the  5  cords. 

This  record  is  said  to  be  the  best  ever  made.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  man's  output  was  about  double  what  is  regarded  as  a 
good  day's  work,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  record  bears  out  the  gen- 
eralization that  a  man  can  perform  on  a  wager  about  double  th© 
physical  work  that  he  is  accustomed  to  do  dajr  la  and  day  out 
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Absorption     process 958 

Abutment  (aee  also  Bridge)  .    972 
Acid,    finishing   \valk   with..  448 
removing    elllorescenoe 

with    637 

waaiiing  stone  .with...  527 

Adze,     price i....  .^i.^^..  .1398 

Air  compressor  ,.,.,i .  ..i.lBQA,  191 

Allardyce    process 1262 

Alum,     price....... .631.  632,  765 

Alumina    sulphate,   trtde . . . ;  765 

Angle    bars     ..... 1253 

Annuity    tables 12 

Anvil,    price 1398 

Appraisal,   see  Valuation, 

Aqueduct,  timber 9S6 

Ash    pit 12S5,  1325 

Ashes,     weight.... 1792,   1795 

Ashlar,  g^»e   Stone  Masonn.'. 

Asphalt,     price 334,  394,  399 

407,     412,     414,     417.     420, 
430,  633,   768,    770,   1398. 
Asphalt  block  pavement. 344,  380. 

Asphalt  macadam 314 

Asphalt  p)aveinent,   price.... 

339,   348,   352.   388 

plant. 397,  403,  412,  416,  421 
repairs.  .400,    424,    425,  428 

specific    gravity 423^ 

Asphalt .  reservoir   lining....   766 

Asphalt    roller,    price 397,  416 

Asphalt    .walk 429 

Asphaltic  oil,  see  Road  ©il. 

tie  treatment  .with 9&2 

Auger,    earth 141,  163 

price    1398 

stump    1048 

Ax,    price ....... ...... .... ,..,.  1398 

Backfill,  see  "EsLfth  excava- 
tion, backfill.".   ' 
Baeklng,  see  Tunnel  I^ining. 

Ballast 1242;  1313,  0-3^5,  1354 

gravel-  ,.:...-.  ?;,Vl266,  l37.-i 

life  -of    ... ;.:. 221 

rock-   .■..:. ■...2tS.    i2l,  126S  , 

Band    standi . .  •.  >, .  •.  •. -.  .•.-.'. 630 

Bam ..%w 1127 

Barrel,    cernpnt-..»^-i5^-SiX — .   540 
size    ..  .i.{  ...R^ft.  ...,^.i.  .>i4i2oS 

Base,  see  tioneretebftse..  ,  ;    j.   ■ 
BasEboard    .........;:....,.,>  1089- 

Battery,     blasting. . ". .' '. : . . . ; :  159S. 
Belgian     block,     see  "Stoipp       ' 
block.  ■^'" 

>J£1  .6'  biSUS 
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Belt,   price .221.  aWf 

Bids,     making 4i 

unbalanced    bo 

BituUthIo    ,.,3«t>,  419 

specific    gravity.......  429 

Black  powder,  see  Powder! 

Blast,  cLaraber '.  257 

Slumps    1047 

Blinds,     window 1090 

Blocks,     concrete .1171 

concrete     sewer j.  920 

pulley    1398 

Board    measure &45,  950 

Boiler    215,  222, 

741,    1398.   1445,   1568 

horsepower  of . 1839 

life    of 797 

Boita,     track ..1253 

Bonds,    surety 51 

Bonus     system Ill 

Bookkeeping    ; .     88 

Boring 964 

earth     141 

wash    144 

Bort 228 

Bran,    price 408 

Brick,  gravity  con^-eyor  for.  353 

.  ,.    laying    ,..76d,  1094 

'■'In    asphalt.. .633,1391 

price 334.    769.    S38,  847 

removing  tar  from 367 

sizes     1094 

unloading 352.    769.1153 

weight    358,  1091 

Brick  Masonry,   buildings... 

,  , 1094,  1153 

i  casing    of    standplpe . . 

i    .?'l-      .: ...'..,... '787,  728 

cement     required.  .844,  851 

'     •'.-     chimney    1099,  1405 

conduit. „.'.<• 724 

flush    tank_i;;.uiJ.  ..^;.   926 

manhole ;;..885,   83ft,   922, 

.  .925.  .93«;    188a. 
;  mortar     required......  1096 

piers    745 

reservoir    lining. 766 

sewer 83S,   847,  851,  854, 

.    .857.  .  862,     SG3.     866,     881, 
896,    8»9;    906. 

■  slope    paving 739 

I    ;        subway     1391 

!    i:      tunnel. >i.^.528,;llS7.,/1233, 
1237,    1233..  > 
vault      ' " 
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Brick     pavement 352 

excavating     367 

joints     of 357 

laying     356,- 

prices 334,    335,    337/ 

344,     367,     420,  834. 

Brick    sidewalk 352 

Bridge.  SecUon  .  XII...-.  -  JH-UFifl 
abutment.. 591i  X312,  imJl 
■     1702.'  ■  I 

,,,     anchorage    of    suspen-      •    ; 

Wl       slon 1569 

^        area  of  Steel  surface. .1637 
arch,  steel.. 1486,  1541,  1583 

Brooklyn .....1543 

caisson  (see  also  Cais- 
son)  ■ .  986 

cantilever..  14S2,    1488,  1541- 

City   Island 1577 

'■         combination     .1539 

concrete 1647  to  1696 

draw 1475,    1480,    1481, 

1482,      1483,      1488,      1504, 
1528,      1535,      1587,     1540, 
1577. 
falsework..  972,    1498,    14*5, 
1501,      1506,      1519.      1531, 
1532,   1633,   1536.  1560. 
foundations.  .155,  -488,   -609,  • 
i  583,     591,     1506     to    1^20:1 

:  ,  ;        .1645,  1702. 

J 1  !     Frazer  .  River ;  .1539 

?<■<,•    highway... 1471.    1478,  lf>39: 
vh"    Howe  truss.. 970,  971.  1368, 
1375,   1506,  1533,  1529, 
Hudson     ^lemorlal....l653 
Ufeof  steel.1487,1488,1490 

r.:^    life  of  timber :.  954 

t\'^     lift 1483 

;•:■.  moving     1495,  1716 

painting,  see  Painting, 
pier,   see  Bridge  foun- 
dation,     also      Con- 
crete,     also      Stone 

Masonry.  >    i  > 

':-      plate    girder 1471,    1506, 

1.  y        1511,   1519,   1527.'  '5 

r.>!  I  rail    vj.uiuv.  279 

I  ;■.     removing    ..'.,...1715 

':•      St.     Lawrence ..1542 

..'ji    Shop    ■work ,.1493 

si>an,  economic..../... 1489 

?>(>'■  ■  steel     jfjjwy.1368 

r.t"    stone    arch. . . .. .  i-.i'i'J.  493 

suspension     . . . .... . .  :'.1542 

timber,     life 954 

trestle    966 

Walnut    Lane 1653 

CRT    Washington    1583 

If!     Williamsburg 1544 

.rr;.  weight  of  steel 1471 

BrpK^n  Stone,  see  Macadam, 

-^  ^ '      See  Stone. 
Bucket,   price....  1392,   1398,  1352 
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Buildings,    Section    X 1069 

camp    593 

concrete.  .1072,    1076,    1084, 
.  r         1104,      1108.      1155,      1159, 
'  "  1162,    1163,    1165. 

cubic  feet  of 1070 

.,rJIfe    , 797 

I    J:';';,   moving-  .%^.i.. ,!...:,: :.lf76 

Park    Row.. 1132. 

per  cent  of.  cost  items.1069 

power ...1417 

railway    .....  ^ . .  1303,  1313, , 
1325,   1354,    1362.  •'.'' 

square   feet    of. ,.,l,03tf 

steel.. 1171,    1674;  1725' 

BuUding  pajOef . ,....,;,...,  ;»4Q92. 
Burlap,   price. ... ... ..... ..i .  .1398  . 

Burnettizing  . .  i. . . , . . 95T,  1259 

Burnt  clay  road .. . ...  328 

Brush    raattiress.  / .1028  ■ 

j Cable,    stire,.  .nU..^..lu(Mi  UW 

prl<je  ..... iJiivVi..;  ml- 

■  Cableway .210,  503,  - 

510,   578,  «13.  -  >■ 

moving    678,814 

Cable    railway,.... . . 1405 

Caisson 986,    164»,    1606,   1^12.v 

1616,   1618,   1«2W-    ^' "';  '  ■;- 
Calcium   chloride. .  .'.'.'.V^.  r/:^Wt^ 


Caly.x    drill., 
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Camps. . ...  .59^,  1X3$,;  a22«,il518, 

,    .       '1746.    •  .     ,.  ••   ,.'.. 

Canal,     Chicftgo. . .  i . . » , ; ,  ji  t.; 20f7A 
lock,   see  Locki      -    '<    i  la/. 

Candles,    price .'. .  i'. .  .iiliJl* 

Canthook,    price . .  .1X98 

Caps,     price 226 

Car  (see  also  Equipmen^Xj,  :1376, 

bol^^":........-..?f"i;'«    9M. 

cable    .......;.•:;. :'.'!!?l4flr- 

dump    136,393 

freight    992,  1464 

motor    ,..; 1417,  1439. , 

1446,  1452.  , 

I  passenger ..^...H^i 

repairs     ....  .21»  1462,  1466 

Car   mile.  .v,^. .1457 

C^r    shop . '. . .". ,."/,.. ......  r . .  1147 

I  Carbons     ,.,,.... 228 

1  Card    process .  i '. .' » .  960,  1262 

.Carting   (see  also  Hauling).  124 

Cast  Iron  p'Pe,   prices 278 

;Ca8t  iron  stairway .1722 

Catch    basin,    cleaning 9J5 

price 278 

Cattle    guard 1313,  1354 

Celling    1088 
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Cement,  amount  in  concKte  539 
L        amount    In   jnortar....   538 

barrel    of... o4u 

tinishing  surface  of><.  558 

handling     .. ^^...4..  585 

man ufactu ring    ....wv.  534 

storiii^ 574 

tesuiii,'    ■;.   793 

unio^iling    ..<:.1160 

weight    ••.....  540 

Cement    blocks... ;..  MO! 

Cement    curb 449.461 

Cement   gutter 451 

Cement   lined   pipe. 679 

Cement  pipe., .  ..62i,  9Z1,  928,  A»l' 

Cement     walk ..442  to  449 

acid    finish   for 448 

Centers    :" 

Cesspool     

Ciiain,     prict/ 

Chamber   blast .  7 

Chart,,    co.st T 

Chimney,   brick 

Chisel,    price. >...  S 

Cinders,   screening - 1 

weight    ...• li>~- 

Cinder-Clay    roa4.-.  ......... .  327 

Cinder    pit —  .... . .".  i .  .1151 

Clamshell 19S,    888^    1151,  1825 

Clay,    burning 328 

Cleaning,    sewers    (see  Sewers). 

streets .-  '459  - 

Clearing  and  grabbing. .....790, ' 

1045.      1303,      182«,      1354. 
1375. 

Closets     1091 

Cobble    gutters 279,  3o2 

Cobblestone    pavement......   379 

Cofferdam 514,   575.   737,   986, 

1512,      1547,      lo1»,      1584, 
1587,      1601,      1602,- '  1609, 
1726. 
Coal,  price..... .....394,  407,  417 

unloading    ......'..,^^.1825 

Coaling    station.. .  ...-....,.1151 

Compound  interest 9 

Compressed  air.  . IS8,  197 

Compressor   ........:.  191,  1568 

Concrete,  Section  VI 530 

abutment      ( see      Concrete 

bridge  foundation), 
anchorage   for  bridge.  1572 

bandstand 630 

base   for  pavement.  ...  360, 
384,  3S6,  390,  ?92,  400,  430 

beams 540 

blocks ...920,  1171 

breakwater     ..;.. 569 

bridges   1647  to  1696 

bridge    foundations 583, 

1511,      1520,      1581,      1597, 
1599.      1602,      1645.      1702. 
buildings..  1072.    1076,    1155, 
1159,  1162,   1163,  1165. 
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bush   hammering 637 

caisson....  1550,    1610»    1614, 
1617,   1619. 

car    ...1523 

cart    551 

cement    required 539 

(  i.  aning  with  acid 637 

L.i.duit    719,  724 

cure    wall 792 

culvert..  1696    to    1705.  1710 

dam 588,   589,   690.  592 

excavating 437,    441,  638 

facing.... 558,   578,   637,  786 
f^nce     post......v. .....ft9K 

illter    roof 745,  748.  763 

!;ni::^hing.  .558.  578,  637,  786 

i:    T     1104 

forms r.es.   572,  576,   577. 

0-'.    .--3,    :vj,    773,    iTAr^ 
:::.  :;i.  :j2.  lui,  iisO, , 

116i.      1170,      1634..    I6IT,, 

1680,  1704.-  .     '  ^^     ;^ 

fortification    . . . .  .'.'1  .T.  ,i5«t-^ 

fonr.dation      (see     also'    *, 

Concrete       bridg'e    '   V 

foundation)     50ff. 

groined    arches 748 

items  of  cost 78 

liand  mixing 552 

lock 570 

manhole 925' 

■     materials    required....  586 
mixer,     gravity...  563,  1408 

mixer,  ,  price 580,  582 

nxixer   used   for... 433,  439. 

444,    562,    1704. 
pedestals,   viaduct 1636 

pii«>   — ;.. niy 

pile.     Raymond 624 

rolled 626 

Simplex    627 

pipe    ........628,    918,  1710 

pipe    culvert ..:.-......  1710 

^    pole    ...................   596 

ramnring-. . .  .557,    574.    579. 

774,'  905. 
reinforcement,    see    Steel- 
woric  reinforcement.    ■■'-■■' 

reser\'oir  lining 766,  771 

roof 775 

retaining    wall 577,  1702 

rolling     558 

sand    required 539 

sewer     844,  899 

slabs 542 

standpipe     730 

steel  reinforcement, 
see  Steelwork  rein- 
forcement. 

stone    required 539 

street  railway  founda- 
tion      .." 1426 

subaqueous 583,   793. 

1522.  1581 

subway.. 1390,  1403,1708 
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Ctitx<ivete,  Confd.B'lnoO  ,9JdFfcge 
•  •     Sy-lv^ister--;.;;;.. J ;■'.;.'.  786 
'     tahiping^,   see  Concrete 
ramming. 

,::       tank 627 

l.:r     Ur. , 1109 

t;  :  :     trestle    iij.-»n  .  J.rilfr55,  1686 
:        tunnel  lining. ^i  1.1187',  1202, 
.      1225.    1232,    123?.,  , 

vault 693 

viaduct     » 1686 

water    required 546,  567 

waterproofing         (see 
Waterproofing). 
Conduit,,  see  also   Sewer. 

Conduit,     brick 724 

concrete     719 

electric 1391 

vitrified  ...1393,  1398,  1829 
Contingencies  ...,;,.  i .  .46,  1344 
Contractors'  plant,  see   Plant 

Converter 1445 

Copper  wire,  price ..,..1420 

Cord 183 

Cordwood,    see   Wood. 

Corduroy     330 

Corrugated    steel 1174 

Cost   Charts 107 

Cost    keeping 87 

Cost,  schedule  of  items 43 

Crane,    mail , 1286 

Creosoting 958,    961,  1259 

Creosoted  ties,  see  Ties. 
Creosoted    wood    block,    see 
Wood     block     pave- 
ment. 
Crib,        see        "Tlmberwork 

crib." 
Cross  ties,   see  Ties, 
Crushed  rock,  see  Stone. 

Crusher,     gyratory... 226 

ja^  ■ iJiio 

',i    -    price..... 215,    221,    580,  582 
'"      Repairs.. 213,   214,    215,    225, 
226. 

Culvert 1312,  1323 

r--     cast   iron   pipe 278,   299. 

280,  1712. 

cement    pipe .....1710 

concrete..  1696  to  lt05,  1710 
corrugated    iron.  ..r--- 1715 
log     ...,,,,,,,..-1.976,  1375 
Stone    ,,,.,,.,..-.495,  1709 
,       timber     . ...  ..-ii.j. . . . . .  977 

vitrified  pipe  (see  also 

.Sewer     pipe) 278,279, 

280,    1368. 
Curb,  see  also  Cement  curb. 

resetting 456 

stone  •  ,. ...352,  456 

Cyclopean  masonry,  see 
.'^tone  Masonry,  see 
Rubble  Concrete. 


Page 
Dam,     BoontoHk .  .i.. ■;!.'.  .586,  '5WP 
concrete.. 588,  5S8,   5»0,  592 
crib-  ..........*....  ..504,  978 

earth    ......... 738,  791 

.Hemot 589 

rock-flll     515 

rock    excav.    for 206 

o  .       Spier    Falls    ... ..'.   588 

stone    masonry.... 488,  497, 
;  499,  510,.  796. 

Day   labor  system 55,     57  ' 

Depot     1111,  1362' 

Depreciation 796,  1317 

formulas    34,  35,  36 

Derrick,     price 222,   1392,  1398' 

work  with 200,  510,  589,  ' 

817,  1499,  1563,  1577,  1603, 
1616,  .1623,  1625. 

Diamond,     price... 229' 

Diamond   drill,    price 229 

Diamond .    drilling 228 

Diary,    foreman's,, 100 

Dike     1042 

Dinkey 135,  594 

Ditch,   see  also  Trench. 

Ditch    work 141  ■ 

Ditcher 651 

Dock    1314 

pile 1561  ' 

Docking,     pile 1008 

Dolly,      timber '..965,   1390 

Dome,    steel 1172 

Doors     1090 

Drafting,    steel  work.. 1174,  1722 

Drag    scraper.....:. 12G 

Drain,     tile : . . .  1796 

Drainage,  ditch  work i.;  *i41  • 

Drawings,     shop. i;.H74,  !1722  ■ 

Dredging    ..  t 74" 

Driver,    see  Pile  Driver. 

Drill,    Calyx 24'; 

pneumatic    plug     (.see 
also    Pneumatic 

hammer)     1394,  139?, 

■price    .........215,   222,  139S 

repairs  ■..'.....  195,  222,  226  , 

well  •.. ...;.. 246  , 

Drilling  (sefe  also  Boring) ..  13^85 . 

air ......188, 

diamond 228i 

hand     ....184,  1199 

lost    time     191 

plug    holes 492 

spacing    holes 203 

speed     194 

steam    190 

,  Ducts,   see   Conduit. 

Dump  car............ 136,  993 

'Dust,    preventing 294 

j  Dynamite,  price 211,  213,  222, 

22.J.    256,    874.    1182,    1211, 
i    '  1229.    1398,    1445. 

Earth,    kinds... 120 

I  raefipurement     119 

i  weight    791 
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Page 
Earth  excavation.  Section  II  119 
backfill         (see        also 

Trench) 140.   508,   575, 

656,  7S3,  S50,  1595,  1597. 

bracing     795 

caisson,  see  Caisson. 

culvert     ..1704 

dam     514 

dike     596 

filter     740 

foundation    507,   1526, 

1569,  1584,  1592,  1594, 
1603.    1634,   1667. 

harrowing   791 

liydraulic...804,    830,    1029. 
1589. 

lock    575 

niianhole     83e 

orange    peel '  bucket... 816, 
852. 

pole  holes 1064.  1786 

price    278,  337,  352 

pumping 804.    830.    1029, 

1589. 

railway 1178,  1304,  1S05, 

1311,  1323,  1,354.  1357, 
1365,  1374,  1875,  1414, 
1415. 

reservoir  . 779,  791,  795 

river   bank 1038 

road 331 

rolling ;...  791 

scraper    (power) ..  848,  852, 
856. 

spreading '  791 

ffprlnkling    791 

street 390,    392,  1415 

subway 1S8S,  1390,  1399 

trench,  see  Trench. 

Economizer,    fuel 741,  1444 

Efflorescence,    remov'al. 637 

Eiffel    Tower 1719 

Ejector,     sand 551 

Electric    conduits,    see   Con- 
duits. 

Electric    machinerj',    life 797 

Electric     power     pbinti'' *ee 

Power  plant.    ' 
Electric    railway,    see    Baifl-    ' 

way. 
Electric    transmission    line.. 1835  ' 

Elevating  grader 132 

Elevator,   grain .1173 

Engine     (see    also    Locomo- 
tive)      1445 

horsepower     1839 

life    797 

price    215,  1279;  1280 

Ki^ine    roundhoruse 1147 

Engineering,    Section   XIV.. 1745 

.bridge    1495,  15n»ili«2, 

1583.  -  '•'  V-^,lr 

charges    for...-.;* 1745 

.city    - .,i.,..,-1746 

condvdt    .....•-.1832 

dam 5+4 
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definition     2 

drafting ..1174 

filter. ..  .737,   738,   739,   740^ 

742. 
raUway...l289.    1291,    1303, 
1306,      1308,      1321,     1331, 
1380,    140«. 

reservoir     1746 

road     2$0 

shop    drawings 1722 

tunnel ..1228.  1235 

viaduct 1628 

Equipment  (see  also  Car).. 992, 
1288.  1295,  1310,  1314, 
1321,  1326,  1332,  1364, 
J1376,   1455,   1464.  .-, 

depreciation   of. ..21,    129Cy 
146».  ^ 

Estimates    41,     47 

Excavation,  see  Earth  Ex- 
cavation, see  Bock 
Excavation,  see 
Trench,  see  Tun- 
nel. 

Exciter     1445 

Expanded    metal... 279,  722,  1822 
texplosives    («ee   also   Dyna- 

•    niite,   see  Powder) . .  20S 
Factory    building,-   see    Mill 

building. 
Falsework   tsee  also   Bridge 

falsework)..  ....912,  1493 

Farm   drain,    see  O^^Ja. 

Farming ►.,.,",  ^^....J^ip 

Feed,  see  Horse.    ,  '   ,    .»  ,'» 

Pelt ;...'633,  1092;'W9& 

Fence    ........'..■. 1417,  1779 

post    V...... 596,  955 

FerromcMve lOtf* 

FillaJ-,  see  Pitch,  see  Tar.         -| 

rnter 7fei5 

mechanical    753,  7^4 

sewage     9S8 

Flreproofing,   tile 1102 

Flagging     279,  352 

Floor    .....1085.  1087 

concrete   ...1104 

tar    coacrete. . ....... .1109 

tile 1104 

Flume     .•.-........•. ;  988 

Flush  tank   ....» 926 

Flushing,    street.. 469.473 

wagon ,  469 

Food,    men    (see    also    Ea-    -.i 

tions) 1746 

Foremen,     instructions 61 

Forge,   price 1398 

Forms,   see  Concrete  forms. 

Fortification    work .5&7 

Foundation.  ^ee  Bridge 
foundation,  see  Con- 
crete base,  see  Earth 
exca\Tatlon  founrda- 
tio«. 
Freight,     rate. i.^ .  .1456 
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Fresno   pcraper. ..  .y, ....... .  129 

Frog     ....;.............  1253,  1274 

Fuel,    see    fioiler;    see ,  Coal, 
■  .aete  Wood.  ...  :„ii^.. 

Furnace,"  priceT. . ;  .'t-^iM . .  139? 
Fuses,    price..  .-.l...'.,T>»i.....  225 

Gallon     ...r,.:'7j:L^..  261 

.Gang  ■pio^::.:...-:y/;':.V...  316 

Garbage,    disposal; ; . . iVii'. . . IT 93 

■weight     . ; . . :  I".  .'.'Iffe,  1795 

Gas    pipe. . .-.  .■.•.■.■.■. . . . ,'. . .;. .  .1802 

Gasoline,    price;. ..191,    1614 

Gate,     tjrice: . ; ; . .  .i.  676 

Generator .i 1445 

General    expense 45 

Going  value ..39,    796 

Grader,     elevating; . . 182,   270 

Grading,  see  Earth  SJxaava- 

tion,    see-  Rock ■•?BSKK.'''f 
cavation.    ■:.    ,  "•ijt;vB.>x.-i 

Grain    ^elevator  ,  . . ; iu/.i . 1173 

Granite,     see    Stone    Block, 

-I     '^ee    Stone    Masonry, 

see     Rock     Excava- 

■        tion 

Gravel,    volda. .iniviu..!. 172 

washing:,;  .,i>). .-,* 1271 

Giavel   road.;, ..^k. ...;.^... .  331 

Grayel    roof 1 092 

Gravity    mixer , 563 

Grindstone,    price..,.. 1399 

Grout 357,  363 

Grubbing;   (s6e    also    Clear- 
ing-)     .790,  1045,  1375 

Guard  rail,   price. .  .,.■ 278,  279 

Gutter,   cement ;..;;'.'. . -i . . . . ;  .451 
cobble    .•.-.•.  ■.•.-.•.■.•.  ■••.279,' '358 
Hair,   price  ..■.-. ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  .•  .•  .• . .".  VlK 


Hammer,     price-. 


.1393 


Handcar  hoiJiSe. ..-.':?: :.. ; . .1,131 
.H?irbor   pier. . . '. . . , . . . . . .'. .  .*.  5S3 

Haul,     defined'  •.:.■.'.;..,,...  121 
Hauling  (^ee  also  H<>rse) . .  124,  ; 
.    .     268,.  276.  .-■■A, 

locomotive 1^ 

machinery.  .' .....1817 

time    car& lOD 

tracting    engine. ......1820 

units    of 80 

H&y,    price.. ...408,  1808 

raising    ., ...,.1810 

Highway  bridge,  see  Bridge.    : 

Hod,    price 1399 

SjOTBei     (Be«     also     Team), 
r^         driving      with      jerk 

••♦,  line .1818 

A^A.l.    maintenance .1807 

shipping .1817 

■Hose,    air 1398,  1399 

Howe     truss,     see     Bridge, 
Howe  truss. 

Hydrant,     life... 797 

maintenance 703 

,.,->r      placing    669,  6ai 

price 676 
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Sii-Aktittcf^ck,^ price.  .1393;  i3»4 

Lee,     boring 1 1778 

Ice    house., .11139,  1146 

Inspection,   cost.  .....  .793,   1368 

Tron    (see  Steel). 

Iron  pipe,  se^  Pipe. 

Iron-  work-  (see-  Steel) :.....  1379 

Kerosene;    price.-. . .-. . .-. . . . .  .1614 

Key  •   letters .-  .•  .• . .-  ,• . . .- . .  V ; ....     85 

Jack,    hydraulic. .. . . ........1399 

Jute   <see   also   Oakum,    see 

Yarn),'  price.670,  676,  834 

JLantern,    price...; ; 1399 

Lath  •  ■.....-.•..-.•.  .V. . . . . .  .1100 

'•t^ad,"   deflrifed.; 121 

Lead,   price 649,   659,   670,  676, 

•;    1899.- 

Leveler,-.:or  -spreader. .......  270 

iilfB,--iee    tyenreciatioh,    see 
,^.f    1^,^,  structure     in     ques- 

;'  ;    -„'.  tion. 

Loaa,  s^e'Ha^ullng'. 

Lock,   canal... •.•496,   513,  570,  989 

'"^^  ^'.'^J::..:M-'  135 

.:     ^  handHng   ..^.^.;J'..US9 

Log    cxiq f..,-..,..  974 

Lpg    culvert .■,..,..,..   976 

Logs,    drivirigr.,,. .,.. ...... .  .1061 

Logging    lallway. 1290 

Lowry  .process......,.., 959 

Lumber  (see  also  ^iniber). 

.  making    , , , , 951 

..;.         quantity. in  a  building.  1085 
Macadam    (see    also    Crush- 
,;■  .ing,    see    Quarrying, 
.,    .see     Rock     excava-  ; 

tionj, .  .cost  summary  266 

. .  nnajn.t.enancf    •  f < .  .293 

-  Eoateriala    required....  26(6 
prices... 277,    279,    342,    350, 

■;•;:   ....  352. 

o<<resurfaolng .,  2SS 

scarifying    '..;.....  286 

Machine    (see  .also    Plant),  ..13^ 

life   of 21 

.when    repairs    justify   '  ; 

-'■.  '    ....  removal 27 

;. : ;  r . .  -when  to  retire  an  old.     20 

-  rwhicli  to  select.......     11 

Mall    crane. 1286 

Management,    laws    of ;..•;...     66 

Mandrel,    price.. ;•.  ..1399 

Manhole   (sefe  also  Vault) . .  833, 

.836,     866,,    922,    923,    925. 
.  ,  .'   930,  1832.  , 

Mahure,   weight.^ ,.. . .  .1795 

3Iasonry,    see   Concrete,    see 

Stone  Masonry.  ; 
Materials,   report  on . .  i  i v. . .  105 
Mattress,     brush..  IIJ..  ;-.>... 1028 
Measure,  units  of. ......;  j79,     84 
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im 


rage  I 

Meter,  see  Water  Meter.. 
aim  building....  1076.   UU,  1162. 
1173. 

Mile     .,,.-...  262  i 

rail'.  ..,;,,. ^..1287  , 

-Mineral   v.  ....,..>.  ..1822 

Miscellan'  -t      TkitSL, 

a,. 1779 

Mortar    \.~  Concrete, 

stc  Kjv^wc  .•lasonry).  4S0. 
1096. 
cement    required......  538 

•  sand    required 633 

water  required.- ••  .^...  546 
Mixer,    see    Conijrete   mixer. 
Mold,  see  Concrete  forms. 

Nails,    price ,.a,'715,   1634  1 

^Oakum,      price      (see      also 

Jute)     1548,  1608 

'Oats,    price.. 408,  1808 

raising    >..1810 

Office    buildirig. 1171 

Oil.     price ,236.  1614 

road,     price,. 306,  307 

Oiled   road    ;>.„,.,, ^...  302; 

Oiled    suits ....^.........1379 

Orange  peel........" *16i'  Spa 

Packing,    siee   Tunnel  Itniag.    . 

Pail.,    price. . ,  .^ ^ ..... .  .i399 

P&int 1548,  1637 

brush    1638 

cement I74:i 

life     ; 729 

Painting 528,   1115,   1141,  1368, 

1824. 

bridge 1504i    1506,    1528, 

1538.      1568,      1624,      1637 
to  1€45. 
;  pteel     ......729,  171«,  1743 

viaduct    i.j  .1624,  1626 

Paper.   .  building .:.;..»  . .  1092 

Passenger  car,   se«  C^. 
Passenger    station. .;  ..1111,  1176 
Pavement,    Section   IV.  :.;:^.  238 
asphalts  see  Asphalt, 
base,       see       Concrete 

base, 
brick,  see  Brick  pa^'e-•'■i    , 
.  raenti.  ■  ^   i 

macadam,    :  flee      Ma-  1 

^ ■ ;         cadam./  .  .1  I 

removing,      see  .  Gbn- 
crete  excavation. ") 

repairs    ...^..     27 

Stone  block,  see  Stone 

block, 
vood  block,   see  Wood 
block. 
Paving,  see  glope  wall.      • 
Paving  pitch,   see  Pitch. 

Perch,     denned .i, . .  182: 

Petrolithic .-,.^15,  321  I 

.Piece    r^te   9yatem>;.  .t-  .  -j  •  •  HO 
-Pfer,     see     Bridge     fdunqa- 
{■^7            tion.           •..;..;,.r,.T.  »  j 

harbor 583.  619 
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Plckt'^prl^'..,'. •13^9 

PlcklBT  eartl; 122 

Plies,    blasting. 1017 

cubic  contents. 951 

.  •„    ;      docking    1008 

\:  ■-{     jetting  down.. 611,  620,  828. 
i-  830. 

making    — ..i>wj..^..v  »I8 

pulUng 1010,    1M4,    1017, 

••   -        1526,   1739. 

sawing  ofr..708,  1012,  1013 
Sheet.. 983.  1007,  1026,  1513, 
1570,  1596,  1676. 

Ste«l..i 1724,  1732,  1758 

! :.'  teat. 1017 

trestle  ...970,971 

weight 951 

"Pile  driver,. 994,  1000,  1005.  1026, 

1530,  1377,  1730,  1735. 

'l>aing. . .  .-972,   97o.  994,   998,  1375. 

'  1526,      1531,      1583,      1536, 

1538,      1S61,      1571,      1604, 

l!515,      1628.      1663.     1667. 

concrete.. 610,  624,  626,  627 

Pipe,    cast   Iron,  life. .......  796 

loading 650 

price    ......;,«4!5,  670.  1712 

.weight    ...;.... .  .■  «4S 

-     .       cement    .,...;,..■. 628 

cement    lined...., 679 

cleaning 698 

concrete-   9i8 

dipping  In  tar..... 6i>6  . 

&af ......1802 

laying  649,  ^55,  ,678,  lSi>4 
laying  •  Ohdet-  water..-.  703 
life  ;;.... 796,  797,  800,  801 

mairitehance    702 

scraping     ..............  6'g8 

screw     joint.. ...1804 

service  . . '  '.^.-. . . .  .672,  687 
sewer,  see  Sewer  Pipe. 

taking    up. 679 

terra  cotta,  see  Sewer 
pipe. 
'        thawing  waters.......  7«3 

.    .'      wood    ......i--. 316,  797 

wrought    iron.  .j.  .678,  1802, 
;',',' I'  .  .     .180.4. 

dPttch  .(see  alfeo  Tar),  price.  358, 
•;:       .    363.    366,     374.     376,    698, 
•.;'  .  .  .1092,   1105,   1548. 

Plafik    toad '. ..  993 

Plant,  expense .:.,,...... 43 

Plant^ '  repairs 222 

Plaster  , ...,..., HOI 

cement... 767,  m.  777,  782 

of  Paris..., ; 1102 

Plow,   gang..... ;.'...  316 

Plowing   ,.....,.122;  "320,  1815 

r-,    -     traction,   engiiie. '.".;. . .  1819 
.jpfiig  hole,  drilling. . ... ......  492 

Pseumati.c.  .  h&rom9r...492,  1394, 
1568,  1717. 
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;.Pole     (see    also    Telegraph, 
'         •       see  Telephone). 

concrete  . 596,  1437 

cubic  contents 951 

holes 1786 

price 1420 

trolley 1437 

weight 951 

Post,  concrete. 596 

hole 1785 

life  of  fence 955 

Potash,  price 632 

Portland    cement,     see    Ce- 
ment. 
Powder     ( see  .  also. .  JDsraa- 

mite) %-266,  1211 

Prices,  indexing. ..........      48 

Profits,   per  cent 47 

Progress  chart 107 

Po>irer,   electric  cars 1451 

-rf !    house 1405 

";,,-;     plant 1417,    1439,    1440 

■  1444,   1447. 

Puddle,  ....  .788,  794,  1588.  1589 

Pump,    life 797 

price.. 741,  1393,  13ft9 

Pumping.  . 804,  848,  854,  857 

Punch  card. 99 

Quarrying     (sfee    also    Rock 

Excavation) 210,  492 

499,    503,    506,    521,    529, 
581,  594. 
Quicksand.  654,  828,  848,  852,  890 

Rack  Railway 1413 

Ramming,       see       Concrete 
ramming.  ': 

Rail  bender ...1274 

brace 1274 

•    chair 1274 

Rails,  life;. 14S9,  1462 

loading 1242 

price 279,  1239 

relaying   1249 

unloading   1249 

weight 1239 

welding 1429,  1432 

Railing,  hand 1719 

Railway,  Section  XI. ......  1178 

appraisal .1291 

bridges,   see   Bridges. 

cable    1405 

C.  M.  &  St.  P ...1352 

cost  in  America 1288 

curvature    1462 

electric.  .  .1414,  1416,  1438, 
1440,  1786,  1835. 

■  elevated 1376,  1451 

employes . .  1456 

ertglneetlng,  see  Engi- 
neering, 
equipment,   see  Equip- 
ment. 
Pairhaven    Southern.  .  1306 
Great  Northern. .1302,  1363 

•  '"'■        income    1458 

■<^C£!     logging    1290 
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Massachusetts 1448 

Michigan 1336,  1348 

mile 1287 

mining 1289 

Minnesota 1339 

Northern  Pacific.  1319,  1355 

operating  cable 1407 

operating  electric, ..  .1438. 

1447. 
operating  elevated. .  .  .1379 

operating  steam 1453 

O.  R.  &  N 1331 

rack 1413 

service  ., ....1456 

S.   F.  &  N.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..'.  .1307 

street,  see  "Railway, 
electric,"  see  Sub- 
way. 

surveys 1748 

Texas   1354 

trestle,    see  Trestle, 
underground,  see  Sub- 
way. 

valuation 1291 

Washington 1291,   1374 

Wash.  &  G.  N 1308 

Wisconsin 1332,  1335 

Rations  .  . . 1746.  1758 

Red  lead,  prifce ,■ . .  .16J5 

Reinforced      concrete,^ '    ig^er  ;  ,'• 

Concrete.  ' 

Reinforcement,       see      Steel 
work  reinforcement. 
Repairs,  growth  of  annual.  .      21 
Reservoir,  asphalt  lining.  .  .    766 

brick  lining 766 

capacity  and  price...    776. 

796. 
concrete  lining.  ......   766 

covered,  see  Reservoir 

roof 

earth    ^ 786 

roof    (see   also   "Filter 

roof) . 775,  790,  977 

Retaining  wall.  . .  .506,  577,  1702 
Riprap.  ..279,  624,  ,788,  972,  981, 
984,  985,  1374,1536,1588, 
1628. 
River  bank  protection. , ....  1028 
Riveting,      see     "Steelwork, 
riveting." 

Road,  Section  IV 258 

dragging 330 

dust  laying. 294 

grading        (see        also 
Earth  excava.)  .*;. .   331 

gravel   331 

macadam  (see  Macad- 
am). 

maintenance 29i3 

oiling 305,  320 

Petrollthic 315,   321 

plank 993 

plant  for  building. . . .    215 

prices 277 

sand-clay 323 
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Teiford    (a^  T^ford). 
tractive  resistance. . . ,    121 

Road  machine 271,  332 

Rock,  hauling 202 

loading l&T 

specific  gravity 17 '. 

weight 1&' 

Rock     crushing     (see     also 

Crusher)    5S0 

Ftock     excavation.      Section 

III 171 

caisson   ^^^ ' 

foundation    •  ■  ■  1696 

measurement  . .  •  -  -  ■  -  •    1*2 
price  '...........-•  *7S,   352 

rallwav....lS06,  1354,  1374 

steam  shovel .201,  204 

subaqueous - ,   257 

snhw  ;v 13'?,   1390 

tr  "  865, 

Roller     -  .      .    271 

asjjtuili •  .    39  ( 

Rolling  ci.ncrt :■ 558 

earth 123.  791 

stone  .................   271 

Rolling    stock    fsec;  Boalp- 
ment.) 

Rolling  tamper 3 1 K 

Roof -"::J 

cement  felt _.  .lio^ 

concrete 1165,  1166 

dome 1172 

Perroinclave . .  .1094 

filter    ( see   Filter) . 

gravel 1092 

painting -.' 1824 

shingle   10S9 

slate 1093 

steel    1172 

tin 1091 

Rope  . 716,  1399.  1563 

steel 1399 

Rosin,  price 226 

Roundhouse 1147.  1362 

Rubber  t>oots,  price..  1399,   1614 
Rubber  packing,  price.  . .  . .  .1613 

Rubble   (see  also  Stone  ma- 
sonry)     1099 

Rubble  concrete.  .  .587,  590,  592, 
168S. 

Ruephig  process 959,  1262 

Rutger  process........ 1262 

Sa!  soda,  pri^ 23ft 

^and,  amount  in  mortar.  .  .    -"^ 
cost  ....  .■ .  ..-.■.•..-.... 

voids. .,,,,.,. ....54  2. 

washing. . . ..  .J550,  75i,  7^3 

Sand  filter  ^see  FiHer). 

Sand-claj-.  road ..323,  327 

Saw,  cross-cut *...  .1399 

Sawing .;..95S,  964 

Scales .222,  1274,  1361 

Skarifying  • i'^e.  2ST 

a«»w. 9?7.    I'^'Q 

flCCam?i  ^:i:. 125 
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ScrapiBs:  pipe 6'.^S 

Screen .._ 

Screenings    .JJiHU^O. . . 

Section  houstt 

i 940 

n»... .  ..    672 

93«.  938,  99T 

.Stw.jr,  Section  VIII 802 

Mocks  . .  i 920 

brie*    839 

j  ctaneiit  pipe.  .['27,  32S,  931 

I         '    concrete ,.    899 

!     \     cStiuAng :..8S4,   942 

1  iflusning  . .  i. . . .  ,i^.'.-< .   943 

:  manhole  (see  Man^oic). 

!     ;        pipf .  .  .    £75.    ^17.   Sil   820. 

.    893, 

Shacks ,  ...  1139 

Shaft.. 1218 

:  Siieet  pile   (see  I 
Sheeting   (■?■  •  -hetr't- 

ms> 

Shield 882,  887 

i  ^ngles  ■. .1089, 

»hop>   blacksmith Il2t* 

car   .1147 

machjnerv ..1468 

"  ^railway   .1362 

'  Shoring    (see    Fr^-nrh    bra'»- 
,  Ing). 

i    Shovel,  price 1399 

'   SiioveHng- 122 

Shrubs [  1064 

Side  track.  .  .  . 1252 

Sidewalk,   brick .    352 

Siding 1088 

Signal  plant i287 

Siens.    1313,  1353 

Sinking  fund,  diagrams....    797 

tables  . ...:....,..      12 

Slate  roof , 1093 

Slip  scraper. j^e 

Slope  wall.  .  .517,  739,  7S8,  1030 

1037.  1044.     . 
Smoke  jack...  ......  ..1148,  1274 

Smoke  stack  (sfie  also  Chim- 
ney)  .....-.,222,  1720 

Snow  fence,  .5f.^.i.w.-,■(.^286,  1361 
Snow  pkjw.  ...v.:.......... .  .1439 

Snow  sfied: I .  i .1 ......... . 1285 

I  Soap,   price. 63i 

Sod 1822 

■»'>unairig   177S 

readt-r,  stone 270 

.  rinkling,  earth 123 

macadam ,...:-.    273 

rpfds  and  ,s.tr?eia.-;  *  ^.  45  7 
.  -21* 
.1255 
.    2^4 

,  1091 
.  727 
.    730 


riri-    wagon,  price ■<. 

Spur   .;.-.•.  ., .;.,,.. 

Square  

Stack  .(see  Smok 

Stairs 

StaQdpipe.,hi9Dfc  c- -  n^. 
concrete  
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'■■>■.    life iMi- 

steel 7S55 

Station  (see  Depot). 

Steam  roller 215,  271,  284 

Steam  shovel .134 

work  ..  . 201,  204,  1267 

Steelwork,  Section  XIII.  . .  .1,717 
bands  for  wood  pipe.  .13€8 
bridge         (see        also 

Bridge) 1368,  1471. 

1488,  1559,  1575. 

bridge  shop .1493 

buildings.  .1074,  1152.  1173 

fcj ,     elevated    ry 1376 

lock  . .    575 

piling 1724 

reinforcing  concrete...  .546 

723,  905,  a09,  914,  917, 

918,  1105,  1108.  1158. 

C{-|'   1160.  1161,  1168.  1626, 

i"--    yl679,  1696.  1704.  1822. 

riveting...  1394.  1399.  1519. 

1565.  1633,  1717. 

standpipe 725,  726 

subway.. ..1391,  1394,  1719 
tank  and  tower. . . .  ^^,   72^ 

Steel,  cleaning .'. J742- 

corrugated i..ll74 

expanded  metal... 909,  1101 

forms ,,...;  1170 

inspection * .  1368 

lath  ...1101 

rails    (see  Rails), 
reinforcing.. 5 4 8^   620.   911, 
1163. 

ties. ....;.;.,:. 1427 

twisted  bars. ; 548 

unloading   1497.  1499, 

1502,    1566.    1567. 
weight  in  buildings. ,  .1171 

wire  fabric , 911 

Stock  yard 1361 

Stoker,  price.  .  . .  .741,  1444,  1445 
atone    (see  Rock). 

crushing    (see    Crush- 
er) . 
cutting  and  dressing.  .485, 
ill,  514,  1100,  1541,  1581, 
1592,     1594,     1597,     1611, 
1707. 

hand  breaking 228 

hauling 268,  276 

loading 197,  267 

sawing   486 

settlement 179 

sizes  of  broken 183 

spreading 269 

unloading.. 1592,  1597,  1907 

voids  . 171 

weight 171,  177 

Stone  curb 456 

Stone  dust,  price.  .409,  414,  415, 

417.   420. 
Stone  masonry.  Section  V. .   475 

ashlar 1100,  1574 

bridge  anchorage 1569, 

1573, 


Stone  Masonrj-,  Cont'd.  Page 

bridge,  arch 493,  1654, 

)£1    ..1658.. 

■  ;;;;  bitidge  foundation 509 

■■'■        1557,     1578,     1592,     1593, 

1595,     1611,     1612,     1618. 

cleaning  with  acid. 527,  637 

culvert .  .1705,  1708 

dam.  488,  497,  499,  510,  796 

dry  wall 789 

excavating,.  628,,  15  9  4,  1597, 
-;   laying  ..... ... . .%,,'. .  -^'483' 

,      lock — .;.....;::,,,  613 

i  miscellaneous;..  1495.  1536, 
1541.    15S4. 

mortar 480 

pointing 528 

retaining  wall 506 

riprap    (see  Riprap), 
rubble    (see  also  Rub- 
ble concrete) . .502,  1099 

Sewer  foundation 844 

slope   wall    (see   Slope   -      - 
wall).  !  M 

tunnel .  .1239, 

Stone  block  pavement.  .279,  841,- 
352,  368.  378,  420. 

dressing  old 378 

excavating 376 

Stop  cock  box 703 

Store   keeper,   report 104 

Streets,  Section  V 258 

cleaning    459 

sprinkling 457 

work,  prices 352 

Street  railway  (see  Railway). 
Structural  steel   (see  Steel). 

Stump,  auger 1048 

blasting 1045 

grubbing     (see    Grubr 
bing). 

puller 1045 

Subway  (see  also  Conduit).    ,,  ,- 

Berlin ..13^3 

concrete   1708 

Long  Island 1399 

New  York 1384,  1387 

Sub-contracts    60 

Suits,   oiled 1399 

Superintendence ....,..,.,..     45 
Superintendents,        Jnstruc-       n 

tions    61 

Surfacing    (see    also    Track 

surfacing)   124 

Switch.  .  .124  2,   1252,  1354,  1360, 
1375. 

stand 1253,  1274 

Switchboard 1445 

Survey,  charges 1745 

hydrographic 1778 

leveling 1776 

railway 1748 

topographic 1767 

trlangulation    1773 

Sweeping  machine,  life 474 

.Sweeping   street 459 

Sylvester,  waterproofing.  631,  73& 
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System.  GUbreth's 61.' 

TampioflT  (-eee  also  Concrete.      :  / 
ramming)    .....,}..    320 
TitfBping  roller 1..  .   31* r 

T^^st^el 728 

♦— "^  IZUr 

......  222,;  «74 

.-.•.. 755ft, 

Tar  •  Btt  u..i?v.  1  .Lch).  ■"  •      '- 

price.  .  .309.  37,8.  698,  10^. 
1548,    1608. 
Tar  concrete. ......... 25^  lioa 

Tar  felt,   waterproo8nj^.-~.    p32 
Tar  paper,  ..594,  632,  10«2.lii4, 
1*0S. 

Tarring  joints 3 '  S.  3T6 

macadam   -.  C,  50d_ 

Team   (see  also  Hauling,  see 

Horses).  .-.I  -    ,., 

definM   ...,...;...,;.„.   121 
work    oik ...... .,...,,    121 

Telegraph  Iinfe'.'.'.."...-.1K4,  1826 
office    :  .,..1127 

Telephone  liqe.V- .-r.- l^H' 

pole  . . .  i.<.'.V*v-"- 59^ 

Telford  ....  .JV 27S.  322.  3»2 

Telpher   1»«2 

Terra,  cotta 1103 

Test  holes , 141 

Testing,  cement.................   793 

Thawing  water  pipe 703 

Thermit    ■ 1*29 

Tie . .  . ..-. . .  -  .1253.  1257 

aBphaTtlc  ofl  treatment  962 

creosotlng 961 

Mfe  . 956.  1262 

making    1375- 

price   1266. 

replacing   ,...;.......  1266. 

spacing  ■ .  ;. ..;.,. 12f".5 

steel  ....;..... 1427 

treating 360.   1259 

Tie  plate. ..1242,  1375 

Tile   Drains. ....1796 

Tile  fireproofing ^. .  .  .  .1102 

^tober,  creosotlng 961 

^'       growing   tie.;  . . . . .  —  1257 

»'       life  ............. W4,  1263 

*"'■     tnltnuf acturing  , .f«; . . .    951 
treaJtiBff  ,  .  .i  .>i.ii96$,  1359 

unloading   1160 

weight 951 

Timberwork,  Section  IX.  . . .    945 

bridge  deck 1496,    1497, 

1500.     1502.     1503,     1505. 
1508.     1510,     1529.     1624, 
1626. 
buildings...  5  9  4.  1085.  1113 

caisson 986,   1545,  1606, 

1612,  1616,  1618. 
centers. 749,  776,  1682,  1707 
cofferdam      fsee      also 

Cofferdam)  ..  .1579.   1587 
crib  ...575.  974.  1533.  1616 


TiyBiberwork.  Cont'd.  Page 

I  oordr999^ ^^^^ 

'   . .  r.   criD  dam 

'  culvert'  .". 

i  ^^cting  ....... 

feilsework.1493,  14J5,  1501. 
tttot      1506,     1519,     1531,     1532,-, 
I    ,  ISS3.    I,'rft5,   1560.  ". 

.  572.  580.  S8I3,' 
•',    1162,    1177. 

franiini;  .  .  . '' 962 

grillagi-    1572 

hauling 963 

Howe         ti'usti         (see 
"Bridge, Hofte  truss") 

loading 963 

• ,  -   measurement   . .  .^  . . . .    950 

>    ".   ',  i-eservoit  roof no.  977 

;    "  '     Scow .  .  .  .  1608 

.-.,.,  sheet  piling.  1.5? 8 

sheeting. ..  .  SOS, 

!    -K  <.'     831,  850,    .: 

j  ■""■'^"pnbw  fence 12i?6 

p.,.  r snow  shed 1285 

'  :  !••  trestle.. 5S6,  96?.  lOOS.  1562 

tunnel  lining.  ..1195,  1199, 

1201,  1310,  123J4  1330. 

_        viaduct.  .,,,,,  .j»«i.  ii   969 

Time  -card. ...... .U.Uv. ...    114 

Time  keeping. ....... .". . .  v ;      91 

Tlmfog  work. '.    116 

Tift  roof. . . 1091 

Ton   264^ 

Tool  box 993" 

Tool  house. 1131,  1132 

Torch  ... , 1399 

Tower,  Eiffel 1719 

Track  laying.;;  1240,  124'*.  1303, 

1305.  1$«4,  -1«75.  1377, 

'■'-■  1378.  1380.  14fl6;  1414/ 

1    ^*,  ,.•     141^.   1416,  1438. 

'Wat^k  materials . . , , , ,;.'; ...  1274 

Track  scales ':V:.'r'r.*;.1274 

Track  surfacing..  .•.•..•.•.•.-.  ..1240 

Track    tank .....  ..-.•..  .1277 

Traction  engine 134,  18^19 

Tractive  resistance 121.  136 

Train  mile .^.. . .. .  .1456 

service  : ; ; ; : .';... ....  1243 

;  stopping:  ;:::;;.: 1468 

?r^uTrwar  ;;:■.::::;  :.• ,.  1062 
ransformer  .::::;........  1 445 

Transmission  line 1446 

Transportation       ( see      also 

Hauling) 80 

Traveler,  bridge 1496*.  1499, 

1502,  1563,  1623.  1625. 
Trestle     (see    also    Timber- 
work)  .  .  .966.  1291.  1323, 
1354.    1562,    1966. 

concrete 1655.  1686 

life 954 

pile 970.  971.  1002 

wagon  road 970,  1001 

Trolley  pole  (see  Pole). 
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Trolley  road  (see  !RaflWay). 

Truck,  timber 1399 

Truss   (see  Bridge). 
Treating  (see  Timber  treat- 
ing). 

Trees,  planting 1063 

Trench 650,  802,.  1798 

'-  -'   backfill.  .140,  825,  827;  831, 
833,    837,    843,    847,    855, 
858,    900. 
bracing        (see        also 

Trench  sheeting)  900,  930 
excavator: .  .651,  804.  1802 

machine. 805,  871 

pumping.. 654,  848,  854,  857 
rock;  . ;  .  .207,  859,  868,  916 

sewer  . 782 

sheeting.  .  .  .  .802,  805,  831, 
850,   857,  1402. 

water  pipe 1802 

Trestle   (see  Timberwork). 
Tunnel.  .1180  to  1239,  1312,  1323, 
1360,  1367,  1375, 

'  Alaska  Central 1203 

Busk 1207 

Cascade    1192 

Mount  "Wood 1197 

Mullan' ......  .^..■. ..  .1232 

PeeK.skill    ...1201 

Raton *. 1215 

Stampede........ ..., ., . .  .1181 

sewer.  .  .865,  $69,  8^1,  887, 

.  893,  896. 

Tunnel  lining.  .  .g2$,  1181,  1186, 

1199,  ■  1201;     1210.     1225, 

1250,    1232.  ■  12?7,     1239. 

Turnout   (^ee  Switch). 

Turntable. .......;;.  .1278^,  1325 

Value,  going  concern. .  ..39,  796 

Valuation,  commercial 40 

physical 38 

railway .12^1 

waterworks 796 

Valve  ..... . . 659 

Vault   ....... 689,  693,   1408 

Viaduct,  concrete. I68fl 

Klnzua  .; 1632,   1638 

Marfrtt 1631 

Tialntmgr  . 1641 

Pecos  .  .■.',■.■. 1630 

steel .1620 

timber  . . ; 969 


,,.  Page 

Vise   .      ...;....  13&& 

vitrined   sewer    (see   Sewer         i' 

pipe). 
Voids,  gravel. 172 

sand 542 

stone 171 

Wages .•..•.•.■.•;.•..  .333,  1779 

Wagon  ;....;  ;;.•.• ;..,..  125,  215 

Wainscoting- ..;;.;,; lOSSr, 

Walk      (see     also     CJem^ht    "^ 
walk). 

asphalt 425^ 

Wash  boring  (see  Boring).       '■'■}' 
Washing  gravel. .IZ?!' 

sand 8^5(jT 

Waste,  price 226,  1614 

Water,  softening .    766' 

Water  crane. . . , .1151, 

jet 828'' 

meter.  .  .687','*689,  690,'  797, 

pipe   (see  Pipe). 

station.  ..  .729,    1274,    1314, 
1326. 

tank 728 

Waterproofing 631,  635,  739,T 

782,   786,   1391,   1393. 
Waterworks,  Section  VII...    641 
,  appraisal '  796 

depreciation 643 ' 

operating . .  .  .    643' 

systems 643 

Well 165,  253,  736 

Well  drill. .165,  246,  251,  253,  255 

Wellhouse  process. 957 

Wharf \.  ..1314,  1361 

Wheelbarrow 124,  1399 

Wheelscraper   ...'....,.  127,   215 
Willows    (see   Brusli). 

Window  .....■;•.■.■.;. 1090 

Wire,  price.  ;.-..•. .  Jv .1634 

telegraph   ,-. ..;.1826 

Wood,  cutting. .1840 

price.  .  .407,  414;  417,  .1062,, 

1210,    1230.  .       ' 

Wood  block  pavement.  .842,  34€r 

352,    383,    1681.  T 

life   .. 387- 

removing  383 

Wood  pipe. 716 

Yarn,  price. .671,  672 

Zinc,  chloride  process. ... ..    962 
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